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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tue task of translating Dio Chrysostom for the 
Loeb Library was undertaken by Professor William E. 
Waters of New York University, but ill health 
followed by his death prevented him from com- 
pleting the work. In preparing the version found 
in this volume the present translator made use 
wherever possible of the rough drafts left by 
Professor Waters. The Greek text is based upon 
the critical editions of von Arnim and of de Budé. 


INTRODUCTION 
Dio's Lire 


Dio CocckiaNus Curysostomus, a relative of Dio 
Cassius the historian, was born of well-to-do parents 
in the city of Prusa in Bithynia about a.p. 40 and 
died about 120. From his father Pasicrates, who 
owing to his services to the city was given high 
honours after hig death, Dio and his brothers in- 
herited a large estate which consisted of pasture 
land, vineyards, houses in the city, and other landed 
property. But his father had lived beyond his means 
and in addition spent large sums upon the city, so 
that his estate was heavily encumbered and it took 
Dio a number of years to pay off his share of the 
debt. No doubt Dio received a good education in 
the subjects then taught, and one of these would 
be the art of public speaking. In this he showed 
great ability, and no doubt delivered some of his 
lighter speeches such as the Praise of a Gnat to his 
admiring townsmen. Occasionally he appeared in 
court in behalf of friends. Then later he began to 
travel, and in the reign of Vespasian he reached 
Rome. 

At this period of his life Dio was a sophist } and 
opposed to the philosophers. Against one of them 
in particular, the Stoic Musonius, he seems to have 
directed his polemics, but finally he was converted 
by him and became one of the company of Stoics 

1 See page ix. . 
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in Rome. In the reign of Domitian, however, this 
period of his life came somewhat abruptly to an 
end. He had been too frank in his criticism of 
the Emperor and had been intimate with a Roman 
in high position who was executed on some charge 
or other. For these reasons Dio was banished from 
Rome and Italy and also from his native Bithynia, 
probably in the year 82. Now he could no longer 
depend upon his property in Prusa for support and, 
whether he wished it or not, had to make a practical 
test of the tenets of the Cynics and lead the simple 
life. Wearing but a threadbare cloak he wandered 
penniless from place to place, as aule avoiding the 
large cities. To procure sustenance he was forced 
at times to do the humblest manual labour, and the 
hardships then endured injured his health. In the 
course of these wanderings he reached Borysthenes, 
a flourishing colony of Miletus north of the Black 
Sea and not far from the modern Odessa. He pene- 
trated also to Viminacium, a Roman permanent camp 
on the Danube, and lived among the savage Getae, 
whose history he wrote. 

On the death of Domitian in 96, Dio's exile came 
to an end, and in the summer of the next year he 
delivered an oration before the Greeks assembled at 
Olympia. Then he came to Rome and was kindly 
received by the new Emperor Nerva. Dio took 
advantage of this to ask for some favours in behalf 
of his native town, but was prevented by illness 
from being wholly successful. He returned, how- 
ever, to Prusa with the news of such favours as 
had been granted and then headed an embassy 
sent by the citizens to express their thanks to the 
Emperor. This embassy, however, found Nerva 
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dead and Trajan Emperor in his stead. Upon him 
Dio made a good impression and a deep friendship 
was formed between the two men. Dio was with 
the Emperor before he set out on his Dacian cam- 
paign, and met Trajan on his triumphant return in 
102, when he was received with high marks of 
favour. After this Dio travelled to Alexandria and 
other places, returning to his native Prusa towards 
the end of the year or the beginning of the next. 
At home Dio undertook to carry out some plans for 
beautifying the city at great cost to himself, but 
became involved in a lawsuit in connection with the 
demolishing of some buildings to make room for new 
structures and had to plead his case before the 
imperial legate, C. Plinius Secundus, in the year 
111-112. This is the last we hear of Dio. His wife 
and a son predeceased him. 

When Dio returned from exile, he had put from 
him the ideal of the sophists of his time, who 
believed that eloquence in and of itself was the 
highest thing, and he had reached settled convictions 
as a moralizing philosopher from which he never 
departed. He was not an original thinker, but drew 
his philosophy from Plato, the Stoics and Cynics, 
and he felt it to be his life-work to proclaim these 
teachings to all, high and low, prince and peasant, 
and to arouse the national feeling of the Greeks by 
reminding them of their glorious past. By informal 


1 In the first century of our era Rhetoric began to displace 
Philosophy in esteem, and by the time of Hadrian this move- 
ment, which is called the New or Second Sophistic, reached 
its height. Its adherents believed that the orator, and not 
the philosopher, represented the highest type of man, and 
that the content of the oration did not matter so much as did 
the rhetorical skill shown by the speaker. 
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addresses to small groups and by set addresses to 
larger assemblies he reproved people for their faults 
and sought to show them the better way much like 
a modern preacher. 

His style is simple, graceful, and noble. He took 
as his models Plato, Demosthenes, Xenophon, and 
Antisthenes, but did not get altogether free from 
ordinary Hellenistic Greek (ἡ κοινή). 


Dio’s Works 


Eighty discourses credited to Dio have come 
down to us, but the thirty-seventh (Zhe Corinthian) 
and the sixty-fourth (the second. declamation On 
Fortune) are now assigned to his pupil Favorinus. 
The others, with the exception of the eighteenth, 
which is a letter to a high official, perhaps Nerva, 
as to what authors to read, are either speeches or 
essays of varying character and purpose, which may 
be divided into three classes—sophistic, political, 
and moral. Of a purely sophistic nature, in my 
opinion, is the eleventh discourse, in which Dio 
attempts to prove that Troy was not captured by 
the Greeks. Of a similar nature was his Eulogy 
of Hair, which has been preserved in full by 
Synesius, who wrote in reply a Praise of Baldness; 
and of the same character too, no doubt, were his 
Eulogy of a Parrot and his Praise of a Gnat. The 
latter three undoubtedly belong to his earlier years ; 
about the other opinions may differ. 

The political discourses belong chiefly to Dio’s 
mature years, and the most important ones were 
written after his return from exile. They deal with 
the affairs of Bithynia, the quarrels between his 
fellow-citizens, and the rivalry of interests between 
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Prusa and the neighbouring towns of Nicaea and 
Nicomedia. Of such a type, for example, is the 
forty-seventh. These speeches are of great interest 
to the historian because they give him information 
about the state of Asia Minor at this period. 

The third class, the moral discourses, belong to 
the last period of Dio’s life and are the best of all. 
In them Dio gave rein to his true bent, which was 
to enforce moral teachings. In them he showed 
whatever originality he possessed. 

One letter of Dio’s has already been mentioned. 
In addition five others are printed by Hercher in his 
Epistolographia Gaaeca, of which the first two may 
be genuine. 

Dio also wrote philosophical and historical works, 
none of which is extant. Of the former sort were 
the following: Whether the Universe is Perishable 
(εἰ φθαρτὸς ὁ κόσμος), A Eulogy of Heracles and Plato 
(ἐγκώμιον Ἡρακλέους καὶ Πλάτωνος), and To Plato in 
Defence of Homer (ὑπὲρ "Ομήρου πρὸς Πλάτωνα) in 
four books. To these perhaps should be added 
Against the Philosophers [κατὰ τῶν φιλοσόφων) and To 
Musonius (πρὸς Μουσώνιον), works written before Dio 
was converted to philosophy by Musonius. Of 
historical works he wrote On Alexanders Virtues 
(περὶ τῶν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἀρετῶν) in eight books and a 
History of the Getae (rà Τετικά), which was probably 
written immediately after his return from exile. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
The following are the chief manuscripts of Dio: 


U—Urbinas 124, 11th century. 
B — Parisinus 2958, 14th century. 
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V—Vaticanus graec. 99, 11th century. 

M—Meermannianus 67, of Leyden, Holland, 16th 
century. 

P—Palatinus graec. 117, 14th and 15th centuries. 

H—Vaticanus graec. 91, 13th century. 

M1—The part of the Meermannian MS. which 
belongs to the third class of MSS. 

P2_The other copy of the 65th oration which is 
found in P. 

E—Laurentianus 81, 2, 14th century. 

T—Marcianus 421, 15th century. 

Y— Marcianus 422, 15th century. 

C— Parisinus 3009, 16th century. 

I— Parisinus 2924, 15th and 16th centuries. 

W-— Vindobonensis philos. graec. 168. 


As late as the third century Dio’s orations were 
in circulation in single rolls; Our MSS. depend 
upon an edition of all his orations in rolls. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement of these rolls the MSS. are 
divided into three classes. The first class has them 
in the order in which Photius read them, the second 
class in the order in which they appear in this 
edition, while the third class contains only part of 
them in a different order. 

Von Arnim holds that UB of the first class and 
VM of the second class are more closely related to 
one another than to PH of the third class, while 
Sonny, on the other hand, thinks that the second 
and third classes are closely related and widely 
separated from the first one, and that the readings 
of the third class which Arnim considered early and 
true were interpolated by a clever scribe. 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE FIRST DISCOURSE ON 
"KINGSHIP 


Tus first Discourse as well as the following three has for 
its subject Kingship, and from internal evidence is thought 
to have been first delivered before Trajan in Rome immedi- 
ately after he became emperor. At any rate Dio does not 
address the Emperor in those terms of intimacy that he uses 
in the third Discourse. 

Dio's conception of the true king is influenced greatly by 
Homer and Plato. The true king fears the gods and watches 
over his subjects even as Zeus, the supreme god, watches over 
all mankind. At the end is a description of the choice made 
by Heracles, who is the great model of the Cynics. 
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ΔΙΩΝ ΧΡΥΣΟΣΤΟΜΟΣ 


1. ΠΕΡΙ BAXIAEIAZ A 


Φασί mote ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ τῷ βασιλεῖ τὸν αὐλη- 
τὴν Τιμόθεον τὸ πρῶτον ἐπιδεικνύμενον αὐλῆσαι 
κατὰ τὸν ἐκείνου τρόπον μάλα ἐμπείρως καὶ 
μουσικῶς; οὐ μαλακὸν αὔλημα οὐδὲ ἀναβεβλη- 
μένον οὐδὲ τῶν πρὸς ἄνεσι᾽ καὶ ῥᾳθυμίαν 
ἀγόντων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν οἶμαι τὸν ὄρθιον τὸν τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς ἐπικαλούμενον νόμον. καὶ τὸν ᾿Αλέ- 
ζανδρον εὐθὺς ἀναπηδῆσαι πρὸς τὰ ὅπλα τοῖς 
ἐνθέοις ὁμοίως: οὕτω σφόδρα ἐπαρθῆναι αὐτὸν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ μέλους τῆς μουσικῆς καὶ τοῦ ῥυθμοῦ 
τῆς αὐλήσεως. τὸ δὲ τούτου αἴτιον οὐχ οὕτως ἡ 
τῆς μουσικῆς δύναμις ὡς ἡ τοῦ βασιλέως διάνοια 
σύντονος οὖσα καὶ θυμοειδής: ἐπεὶ Σαρδανά- 
πᾶλλον οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἤγειρεν ἐκ τοῦ θαλάμου 
καὶ παρὰ τῶν γυναικῶν οὐχ ὅπως Τιμόθεος ἡ 
ἄλλος τις τῶν νεωτέρων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ Μαρσύας 

» x» x ^ Ὁ y 3 ^ 
αὐτὸς ἢ "Όλυμπος: δοκεῖ Ò ἔμοιγε μηδὲ τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς, εἰ δυνατόν, διεξιούσης τὸν αὑτῆς νόμον 
ἄψασθαί ποτ᾽ ἂν! ὅπλων ἐκεῖνος, πολὺ δ᾽ ἂν 


1 ποτ᾽ ἂν Gasda ; ποτε. 


1 He played at Alexanders wedding. See Athenaeus 
12. 54. 538. 

? A king of Assyria whose name became proverbial as a 
type of effeminacy and luxury. 

* Mythical Phrygian peasant, or satyr, who played the 
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THe story goes that when the flute-player 
Timotheus? gave his first exhibition before King 
Alexander, he showed great musical skill in adapting 
his playing to the king's character by selecting a 
piece that was net languishing or slow nor of the 
kind that would cause relaxation or listlessness, but 
rather, I fancy, the ringing strain which bears 
Athena's name and none other. They say, too, that 
Alexander at once bounded to his feet and ran for 
his arms like one possessed, such was the exaltation 
produced in him by the tones of the music and the 
rhythmic beat of the rendering. The reason why he 
was so affected was not so much the power of the 
music as the temperament of the king, which was 
high-strung and passionate. Sardanapallus? for 
example, would never have been aroused to leave 
his chamber and the company of his women even by 
Marsyas? himself or by Olympus,* much less by 
Timotheus or any other of the later artists ; nay, I 
believe that had even Athena herself—were such a 
thing possible—performed for him her own measure, 
that king would never have laid hand to arms, but 
would have been much more likely to leap up and 
flute so well that he was emboldened to challenge Apollo to 


a musical contest. 
4 Mythical Greek musician associated with Marsyas. 
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πρότερον ὀρχήσασθαι ἀναστὰς ἢ φυγεῖν' οὕτως 
ἀθλίως εἶχεν ὑπὸ ἐξουσίας καὶ τρυφῆς. 

Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡμᾶς εἰκός ἐστι μὴ χείρους ἀνδρὸς 
αὐλητοῦ γενέσθαι περὶ τὸ ἡμέτερον ἔργον, μηδὲ 
ἧττον ἀνδρείους καὶ μεγαλόφρονας εὑρεῖν λόγους 
τῶν ἐκείνου κρουμάτων, ἔτι δὲ μὴ ἕνα τρόπον 
ἡρμοσμένους, ἀλλὰ τοὺς αὐτοὺς σφοδρούς τε καὶ 
πρᾷους καὶ πολεμικοὺς ἅμα καὶ εἰρηνικοὺς καὶ 
νομύμους καὶ τῷ ὄντι βασιλικούς, ἅτε οἶμαι πρὸς 
ἀνδρεῖον βουλόμενον εἶναι καὶ νόμιμον ἡγεμόνα, 
πολλοῦ μὲν δεόμενον θάρσους, πολλῆς δὲ καὶ 
ἐπιεικείας. ὁ γοῦν Τιμόθεος, e$ καθάπερ πολε- 
μικόν τινα διελθεῖν ἤδει νόμον, οὕτως ἠπίστατο 
αὔλημα δικαίαν καὶ φρόνιμον καὶ σώφρονα τὴν 
apuyny καὶ φιλάνθρωπον δυνάμενον παρασχεῖν, 
μὴ πρὸς ὅπλα ὁρμῶσαν μόνον, ἀλλὰ ἐπί τε 
εἰρήνην καὶ ὁμόνοιαν καὶ θεῶν τιμὰς καὶ 
ἀνθρώπων ἐπιμέλειαν, τοῦ παντὸς ἂν ἦν ἄξιος 
᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ παρεῖναί τε καὶ ἐπαυλεῖν, οὐ θύοντι 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλως, ὁπότε ἢ πενθῶν ἀκρίτως 
τύχοι παρὰ τὴν ἀξίαν καὶ τὸ πρέπον ἢ κολάξων 
πικρότερον τοῦ νομίμου καὶ ἐπιεικοῦς ἢ χαλε- 
παίνων τοῖς αὑτοῦ φίλοις τε καὶ ἑταίροις ἢ 
ὑπερορῶν τοὺς θνητούς τε καὶ ἀληθεῖς γονέας. 
8 ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὐ πᾶσαν ἴασιν οὐδὲ ὠφέλειαν 


1 When Alexander’s friend Hephaestion died, he had the 
physician crucified and the battlements taken away from the 
cities round about. 

2 A reference to the destruction of Thebes when it 
revolted. 

3 Tn a drunken quarrel Alexander slew his friend Cleitus. 
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dance a fling or else take to his heels; toso depraved 
a condition had unlimited power and indulgence 
brought him. 

In like manner it may fairly be demanded of me 
that I should show myself as skilful in my province 
as a master flautist may be in his, and that I should 
find words which shall be no whit less potent than 
his notes to inspire courage and high-mindedness— 
words, moreover, not set to a single mood but at once 
vigorous and gentle, challenging to war yet also 
speaking of peace, obedience to law, and true kingli- 
ness, inasmuch as they are addressed to one who 
is disposed, methinks, to be not only a brave but 
also a law-abiding ruler, one who needs not only high 
courage but high sense of right also. If, for instance, 
the skill which Timotheus possessed in performing a 
warlike strain had been matched by the knowledge 
of such a composition as could make the soul just and 
prudent and temperate and humane, and could arouse 
a man not merely to take up arms but also to follow 
peace and concord, to honour the gods and to have 
consideration for men, it would have been a priceless 
boon to Alexander to have that man live with him 
as a companion, and to play for him, not only when 
he sacrificed but at other times also : when, for 
example, he would give way to unreasoning grief 
regardless of propriety and decorum} or would 
punish more severely than custom or fairness 
allowed? or would rage fiercely at his own friends 
and comrades? or disdain his mortal and real 
parents. But unfortunately, skill and proficiency 


4 The story, supported by his mother Olympias, was 


current that the god Ammon, and not Philip, was his father. 
See also Discourse 4. 19. Consequently he despised Philip. 
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ὁλόκληρον ἠθῶν ἱκανὴ παρασχεῖν 5 μουσικῆς 
ἐπιστήμη τε καὶ ἕξις: οὐ γὰρ οὖν. ὥς φησιν ὁ 
ποιητής, 
οὐδ᾽ ᾿Ασκληπιάδαις τοῦτό γ᾽ ἔδωκε θεός" 

μόνος δὲ ὁ τῶν φρονίμων τε καὶ σοφῶν λόγος, 
οἷοι γεγόνασιν οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν πρότερον, ἀνενδεὴς 
καὶ τέλειος ἡγεμὼν καὶ Βοηθὸς εὐπειθοῦς καὶ 
ἀγαθῆς φύσεως, πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρετὴν παραμυθού- 
μενός τε καὶ a ἄγων ἐμμελῶς. 

Τίς ἂν οὖν πρέπουσα καὶ ἀξία φανείη διατριβὴ 
τῆς σῆς προθυμίας, καὶ πόθεν ἂν εὕροιμεν ἡμεῖς 
τέλειον οὕτω λόγον, ἄνδρες ἀλῆται καὶ αὐτουργοὶ 
τῆς σοφίας, πόνοις TÉ καὶ ἔργοις. ὅσον δυνάμεθα 
χαίροντες τὰ πολλά, τοὺς δὲ αὖ λόγους Tapa- 
κλήσεως ἕνεκεν φθεγγόμενοι | πρὸς αὑτοὺς καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἀεὶ τὸν ἐντυγχάνοντα ; ὥσπερ οἱ 
κινοῦντες καὶ μεταφέροντες οὐκ εὔφορον Βάρος 
φθέγγονταί τε καὶ ἄδουσιν ἡσυχῇ τὸ ἔργον 
παραμυθούμενοι, ἐργάται ὄντες, οὐκ ᾠδοί τινες 
οὐδὲ ποιηταί μελῶν. πολλοὶ μὲν οὖν κατὰ 
φιλοσοφίαν λόγοι καὶ πάντες ἀκοῆς ἄξιοι καὶ 
θαυμαστὴν ὠφέλειαν ἔχοντες τοῖς μὴ παρέργως 
ἀκροωμένοις ἀλλὰ δεῖ, τὸν ἐγγύς τε καὶ μάλιστα 
ἁψόμενον ἀνευρόντας, ! παρακαλέσαντας Πειθώ τε 
καὶ Μούσας kal Απόλλωνα ὡς δυνατὸν προθύμως 
διελθεῖν, 

Φέρε εἴπωμεν τὰ τε ἤθη καὶ τὴν διάθεσιν τοῦ 
χρηστοῦ βασιλέως, ἐν βραχεῖ περιλαμβάνοντες 
ὡς ἔνεστιν, 

1 καὶ after ἀνευρόντας deleted by Capps. 


1 Theognis of Megara, 432 (Bergk-Crusius). Asclepius 
(Latin Aesculapius) was the god of medicine and healing. 
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in music cannot provide perfect healing and complete 
relief for defect of character. No indeed! To 
quote the poet: 


“Een to Asclepius’ sons granted not god this 
boon.” 1 


Nay, it is only the spoken word of the wise and 
prudent, such as were most men of earlier times, that 
can prove a competent and perfect guide and helper 
of a man endowed with a tractable and virtuous 
nature, and can lead it toward all excellence by 
fitting encouragement and direction. 

What subjecta then, will clearly be appropriate 
and worthy of a man of your earnestness, and 
where shall I find words so nearly perfect, mere 
wanderer that I am and self-taught philosopher, 
who find what happiness I can in toil and labour for 
the most part and employ eloquence only for the 
encouragement of myself and such others as I meet 
from time to time? My case is like that of men 
who in moving or shifting a heavy load beguile their 
labour by softly chanting or singing a tune—mere 
toilers that they are and not bards or poets of song. 
Many, however, are the themes of philosophy, and 
all are worth hearing and marvellously profitable for 
any who listen with more than casual attention; 
but since we have found as our hearer one who is near 
at hand and ready eagerly to grasp our words, we 
must summon to our aid Persuasion, the Muses, 
and Apollo, and pursue our task with the greatest 
possible devotion. 

Let me state, then, what are the characteristics 
and disposition of the ideal king, summarizing them 
as briefly as possible—the king 
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> xy 


οὗ ἔδωκε Kpóvov mais ἀγκυλομήτεω 
^ > 
σκῆπτρόν τ᾽ ἠδὲ θέμιστας, ἵνα σφίσι βουλεύῃσιν. 


πάνυ γὰρ οὖν καλῶς σὺν ἄλλοις πλείοσιν Όμηρος, 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, καὶ τοῦτο ἔφη, ὡς οὐχ ἅπαντας παρὰ 
τοῦ Διὸς ἔχοντας τὸ σκῆπτρον οὐδὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ταύτην, ἀλλὰ μόνους τοὺς ἀγαθούς, οὐδ᾽ ἐπ᾿ 
ἄλλοις τισὶ δικαίοις ἢ τῷ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ 
Φροντίξειν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀρχομένων, οὐχ ὥστε 
ἀκολασταίνειν καὶ σπαθᾶν, ἀνοίας καὶ ὕβρεως 
καὶ ὑπερηφανίας καὶ πάσης ἀνομίας ἐμπιμπλά- 
μενόν τε καὶ ἀποπιμπλάντα ἐξ ἅπαντος αὐτοῦ 
τὴν ψυχὴν τεταραγμένην ὀργαῖς τε καὶ λύπαις 
καὶ φόβοις καὶ ἡδοναῖς καὶ παντοίαις ἐπιθυμίαις, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς οἷόν re προσέχοντα τὸν νοῦν αὑτῷ καὶ 
τοῖς ὑπηκόοις, νομέα καὶ ποιμένα τῷ ὄντι τῶν 
λαῶν γυγνόμενον, οὐχ ἑστιάτορα καὶ δαιτυμόνα, 
ὡς ἔφη τις, GAN οἷον οὐδὲ καθεύδειν αὑτὸν 
ἀξιοῦν δι᾽ ὅλης τῆς νυκτός, ὡς οὐκ οὖσαν αὐτῷ 
σχολὴν ῥᾳθυμεῖν. ταῦτα γάρ φησι καὶ Ὅμηρος 
ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοις σοφοῖς τε καὶ ἀληθέσιν 
ἀνδράσιν, ὡς οὐδείς ποτε πονηρὸς καὶ ἀκόλαστος 
καὶ φιλοχρήματος οὔτε αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ γενέσθαι 
δυνατὸς ἄρχων οὐδ᾽ ἐγκρατὴς οὔτε τῶν ἄλλων 
οὐδενός, οὐδ ἔσται ποτὲ ἐκεῖνος βασιλεύς, οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν πάντες φῶσιν "Ἕλληνες καὶ βάρβαροι καὶ 
ἄνδρες καὶ γυναῖκες, καὶ μὴ μόνον ἄνθρωποι 
θαυμάξωσιν αὐτὸν καὶ ὑπακούωσιν, ἀλλ. οἵ τε 


1 [liad 2. 205-6. 

2 Plato (Republic 4. 4216) contrasts true guardians of a city 
with those who would exploit it, whom he calls “ caterers.” 
See also ibid., 1. 345c, where the same contrast is made. 
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s to whom the son 
Of Saturn gives the sceptre, making him 
The lawgiver, that he may rule the rest." ! 


Now it seems to me that Homer was quite right 
in this as in many other sayings, for it implies 
that not every king derives his sceptre or this royal 
office from Zeus, but only the good king, and that 
he receives it on no other title than that he shall 
plan and study the welfare of his subjects ; he is 
not to become licentious or profligate, stuffing and 
gorging with folly, insolence, arrogance, and all 
manner of lawlessness, by any and every means 
within his power? a soul perturbed by anger, pain, 
fear, pleasure, and lusts of every kind, but to the 
best of his ability he is to devote his attention to 
himself and his subjects, becoming indeed a guide 
and shepherd of his people, not, as someone? has 
said, a caterer and banqueter at their expense. 
Nay, he ought to be just such a man as to think 
that he should not sleep at all the whole night 
through as having no leisure for idleness? Homer, 
too, in agreement with all other wise and truthful men, 
says that no wicked or licentious or avaricious person 
can ever become a competent ruler or master either 
of himself or of anybody else, nor will such a man 
ever be a king even though all the world, both 
Greeks and barbarians, men and women, affirm the 
contrary,4 yea, though not only men admire and 


3 A reminiscence of Homer, Iliad 2. 24-25, where the dream 
says to Agamemnon: "Το sleep the whole night through 
beseemeth not a man that is a counsellor, to whom a host 
is entrusted, and upon whom rest so many cares.” —Murray 
in L.C.L. 

4 For the thought compare Discourse 4. 25. 
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» F s ` / 3 ^ L4 
ὄρνιθες πετόμενοι καὶ τὰ θηρία ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι 

^ ^ M 
μηδὲν ἧττον τῶν ἀνθρώπων συγχωρῇ τε xai 
ποιῇ τὸ προσταττόμενον. 

Οὐκοῦν λέγωμεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ καθ’ "Ounpóv τε καὶ 
τῇ ἀληθείᾳ βασιλέως" οὗτος γὰρ ὁ λόγος ἁπλῶς 
λεγόμενος ἄνευ πάσης κολακείας 7) λοιδορίας 

$3 57 [1 ^ . Y [d ^ , 0c 
αὐτος ἀφ αὐτοῦ τον μεν ὅμοιον TQ ἀγαθῷ 
^ / 
γνωρίζει τε καὶ ἐπαινεῖ καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐστὶν ἐκείνῳ 
e A M3 / 3 Z y / 
ὅμοιος, τὸν δὲ ἀνόμοιον ἐξελέγχει τε καὶ ὀνειδίζει. 
ἔστι δὴ πρῶτον μὲν θεῶν ἐπιμελὴς καὶ τὸ δαιμό- 
νιον προτιμῶν" οἱ) γὰρ δυνατὸν ῥλλ.ῳ τινὶ πεποι- 
^ / 
θέναι μᾶλλον τὸν δίκαιον ἄνδρα καὶ ἀγαθὸν ἢ 
τοῖς δικαιοτάτοις τε καὶ ἀρίστοις θεοῖς. ὅστις 
δὲ κακὸς ðv ἡγεῖταί ποτε θεοὺς ἀρέσκειν, κατ᾽ 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο πρῶτον οὐχ ὅσιός ἐστιν' ἢ γὰρ 


17 ἀνόητον ἢ πονηρὸν νενόμικε τὸ θεῖον. μετὰ δὲ 
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M ` 5 ΄ H a ^ * ` 
τοὺς θεοὺς ἀνθρώπων ἐπιμελεῖται, τιμῶν μὲν καὶ 
ἀγαπῶν τοὺς ἀγαθούς, κηδόμενος δὲ πάντων. 

; \ ` E ὁ ^ / ^ ^ 
τίς μὲν γὰρ ἀγέλης βοῶν κήδεται μᾶλλον τοῦ 
νέμοντος ; τίς δὲ ποιμνίοις ὠφελιμώτερός τε καὶ 
3 / , τό \ ^ f- ^ 
ἀμείνων ποιμένος ; τίς δὲ μᾶλλον φίλιππος τοῦ 

/ ` y e ^ NUES EN 
πλείστων μὲν ἄρχοντος ἵππων, πλεῖστα δὲ ἀφ 
ο 9 £ 7 P $. N er 2 
ἵππων ὠφελουμένου ; τίνα δὲ εἰκὸς οὕτως εἶναι 

/ Ἁ o / 4 3 ΄ 
φιλάνθρωπον ἢ ὅστις πλείστων μὲν ἀνθρώπων 
ἐγκρατής ἐστι, μάλιστα δὲ ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων θαυ- 
μάξεται ; δεινὸν γάρ, εἶ οἱ ἀλλοφύλων καὶ ἀγρίων 
ἄρχοντες θηρίων εὐνούστεροί εἰσι τοῖς ἀρχο- 
μένοις τοῦ βασιλεύοντος ἀνθρώπων ἡμέρων καὶ 

e ^ 
ὁμοφύλων. καὶ μέντοι καὶ φιλοῦσι καὶ ἀνέχονται 
Io 
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obey him, but the birds of the air and the wild beasts 
on the mountains no less than men submit to him 
and do his bidding. 

Let me speak, then, of the king as Homer con- 
ceives him, of him who is in very truth a king ; for 
this discourse of mine, delivered in all simplicity 
without any flattery or abuse, of itself discerns the 
king that is like the good one, and commends him 
in so far as he is like him, while the one who is 
unlike him it exposes and rebukes. Such a king is, 
in the first place, regardful of the gods and holds 
the divine in honour. For it is impossible that the 
just and good mam should repose greater confidence 
in any other being than in the supremely just and 
good—the gods. He, however, who, being wicked, 
imagines that he at any time pleases the gods, in 
that very assumption lacks piety, for he has assumed 
that the deity is either foolish or evil. Next after the 
gods the good king has regard for his fellow-men; 
he honours and loves the good, yet extends his care 
toall Now who takes better care of a herd of cattle 
than does the herdsman? Who is more helpful and 
better to flocks of sheep than a shepherd? Who is 
a truer lover of horses than he who controls the 
greatest number of horses and derives the greatest 
benefit from horses? And so who is presumably as 
great a lover of his fellow-man as he who exercises 
authority over the greatest number of men and en- 
joys the highest admiration of men? For it would be 
strange if men governing beasts, wild and of another 
blood than theirs, prove more kindly to these their 
dependants than a monarch to civilized men who are 
of the same flesh and blood as himself. And further, 
eattle love their keepers best and are most sub- 
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μάλιστα πάντων ἀγέλαι μὲν νομεῖς, ἵπποι δὲ 
ἡνιόχους, κννηγέται. δὲ ὑπὸ κυνῶν φυλάσσονται 
καὶ ἀγαπῶνται, καὶ τὰ ἄλλα οὕτως .ἀγαπᾷ τὰ 
ἀρχόμενα τοὺς ἄρχοντας. πῶς οὖν εἰκὸς τὰ μὲν 
ἄφρονα καὶ ἀγνώμονα εἰδέναι καὶ φιλεῖν τοὺς 
ἐπιμελουμένους, τὸ δὲ πάντων συνετώτατον καὶ 
μάλιστα ἀποδοῦναι χάριν ἐπιστάμενον ἀγνοεῖν 
καὶ ἐπιβουλεύειν; ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἀνάγκη τὸν ἥμερον 
καὶ φιλάνθρωπον. βασιλέα μὴ μόνον φιλεῖσθαι 
ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐρᾶσθαι. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν 
εὐδὼς καὶ φύσει τοιοῦτος ὤν, ἵλεων καὶ πρᾷον 
De τὴν ψυχὴν πᾶσιν, ἅτε πάντας ἡγούμενος 
εὔνους καὶ φίλους, 

Καὶ μὲν δὴ οἴεται δεῖν πλέον ἔχειν διὰ τὴν 
ἀρχήν, οὐ τῶν χρημάτων οὐδὲ τῶν ἡδονῶν, ἀλλὰ 
τῆς ἐπιμελείας καὶ τῶν φροντίδων" ὥστε καὶ 
φιλόπονος μᾶλλόν ἐστιν ἢ πολλοὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
φιλήδονοι καὶ φιλοχρήματοι. ἐπίσταται γὰρ 
ὅτι αἱ μὲν ἡδοναὶ τοὺς ἀεὶ συνόντας τά TE ἄλλα 
λυμαίνονται καὶ ταχὺ ποιοῦσιν ἀδυνάτους πρὸς 
αὐτάς, οἱ δὲ πόνοι τά τε ἄλλα ὠφελοῦσι καὶ ἀεὶ 
μᾶλλον παρέχουσι δυναμένους πονεῖν. οὐκοῦν 
μόνῳ ἔξεστιν αὐτῷ τοὺς μὲν στρατιώτας συστρα- 
τιώτας προσειπεῖν, τοὺς δὲ συνήθεις. φίλους μὴ 
καταγελῶντι * τοῦ ὀνόματος τῆς φιλίας" πατέρα 
δὲ τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ τῶν ἀρχομένων ov λόγῳ 
κεκλῆσθαι μόνον, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἔργοις τοῦτο ἐπι- 
δείκνυσθαι" δεσπότην δὲ οὐχ ὅπως τῶν ἐλευ- 
θέρων, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ τῶν δούλων χαίρειν καλού- 
μενον" βασιλεύειν γὰρ -οὐχ αὑτοῦ χάριν οἴεται 
μᾶλλον ἑνὸς ὄντος ἢ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων. 


1 ϱαταγελῶντι Capps: καταγελῶντα. 
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missive to them ; the same is true of horses and their 
drivers ; hunters are protected and loved by their 
dogs, and in the same way other subject creatures 
love their masters. How then would it be con- 
ceivable that, while beings devoid of intelligence and 
reason recognize and love those who care for them, 
that creature which is by far the most intelligent and 
best understands how to repay kindness with grati- 
tude should fail to recognize, nay, should even plot 
against, its friends? No indeed! For of necessity 
the kindly and humane king is not only beloved but 
even adored by his fellow-men. And because he 
knows this and i$ by nature so inclined, he displays 
a soul benignant and gentle towards all, inasmuch 
as he regards all as loyal and as his friends. 

The good king also believes it to be due to his 
position to have the larger portion, not of wealth or 
of pleasures, but of painstaking care and anxieties ; 
hence he is actually more fond of toil than many 
others are of pleasure or of wealth. For he knows 
that pleasure, in addition to the general harm it does 
to those who constantly indulge therein, also quickly 
renders them incapable of pleasure, whereas toil, 
besides conferring other benefits, continually increases 
a man's capacity for toil. He alone, therefore, may 
call his soldiers '' fellow-soldiers " and his associates 
" friends " without making mockery of the word 
friendship; and not only may he be called by the 
title “ Father" of his people and his subjects, but 
he may justify the title by his deeds. In the title 
** master," however, he can take no delight, nay, not 
even in relation to his slaves, much less to his free 
subjects; for he looks upon himself as being king, 
not for the sake of his individual self, but for the 
sake of all men. 
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Καὶ τοίνυν εὐεργετῶν ἥδεται πλείω τῶν 
εὐεργετουμένων καὶ μόνης ταύτης ἐστὶ τῆς 
ἡδονῆς ἀκόρεστος. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα τῆς βασι- 
λείας ἀναγκαῖα νενόμικεν, τὸ δὲ τῆς εὐεργεσίας 
μόνον ἑκούσιόν τε καὶ εὔδαιμον. καὶ τῶν μὲν 
ἀγαθῶν ἀφειδέστατός ἐστιν, ὡς οὐδέποτε ἐπι- 
λειψόντων, κακοῦ δὲ ἧττον αἴτιος γίγνεσθαι 
πέφυκεν ἤπερ ὁ ἥλιος τοῦ σκότους. ὃν οἱ μὲν 
ἰδόντες καὶ συγγενόμενοι οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν ἀπο- 
λιπεῖν, οἱ δὲ ἀκούοντες ἐπιθυμοῦσιν ἰδεῖν μᾶλλον: 
ἢ παῖδες ἀγνοουμένους πατέρας ἀνευρεῖν. τοῦ- 
τον οἱ μὲν πολέμιοι δεδοίκασι «καὶ οὐδεὶς ὁμο- 
λογεῖ πολέμιος εἶναι, οἱ δὲ φίλοι θαρροῦσιν, καὶ 
οἱ σφόδρα ἐγγὺς ἡγοῦνται πάντων ἐν τῷ ἀσφαλε- 
στάτῳ εἶναιὶ τοὺς δὲ προσιόντας καὶ ὁρῶντας 
οὐκ ἔκπληξις οὐδὲ φόβος, ἀλλ᾽ αἰδὼς ὕπεισι, 
πολὺ κρεῖττον καὶ ἰσχυρότερον φόβου' τοὺς μὲν 
γὰρ φοβουμένους ἀνάγκη μισεῖν καὶ ἀποδρᾶναι 
θέλειν, τοὺς δὲ αἰδουμένους παραμένειν καὶ 
θαυμάξειν. 

Τὴν μὲν οὖν ἁπλότητα καὶ τὴν ἀλήθειαν 
ἡγεῖται βασιλικὸν καὶ φρόνιμον, τὴν δὲ πανουρ- 
γίαν καὶ τὴν ἀπάτην ἀνόητον καὶ δονλοπρεπές, 
ὁρῶν ὅτι καὶ τῶν θηρίων τὰ δειλότατα καὶ 
ἀγεννέστατα, ἐκεῖνα καὶ ψεύδεται πάντων μά- 
λιστα καὶ ἐξαπατᾷ. 


1 After εἶναι all the MSS, give: οὗ τἀναντία ὑπάρχει τῷ 
κακῷ, τοὺς μὲν ἐχθροὺς θαρρύνειν, τοὺς δὲ φίλους καὶ τοὺς ἐγγὺς 
ἐκπλήττειν καὶ φοβεῖν. Then in the inferior MSS. is found 
the obvious interpolation: τῷ ye μὴν ἡμέρῳ καὶ ἀβλαβεῖ τοὺς 
μὲν προσλιπαροῦντας μετὰ τοῦ πεποιθότος περιγίγνεται βιοῦν, 
“The opposite is true of the bad king: he encourages his 
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Therefore he finds greater pleasure in conferring 
benefits than those benefited do in receiving them, 
and in this one pleasure he is insatiable. For the 
other functions of royalty he regards as obligatory; 
that of benefaction alone he considers both voluntary 
and blessed. Blessings he dispenses with the most 
lavish hand, as though the supply were inexhaustible ; 
but of anything hurtful, on the contrary, he can no 
more be the cause than the sun can be the cause of 
darkness. Men who have seen and associated with 
him are loath to leave him, while those who know 
him only by hearsay are more eager to see him than 
children are to *ind their unknown fathers. His 
enemies fear him, and no one acknowledges himself 
his foe; but his friends are full of courage, and those 
exceeding near unto him deem themselves of all 
men most secure. They who come into his presence 
and behold him feel neither terror nor fear; but 
into their hearts creeps a feeling of profound re- 
spect, something much stronger and more powerful 
than fear. For those who fear must inevitably hate 
and want to escape; those who feel respect must 
linger and admire. 

He holds that sincerity and truthfulness are 
qualities befitting a king and a prudent man, while 
unscrupulousness and deceit are for the fool and the 
slave, for he observes that among the wild beasts also 
it is the most cowardly and ignoble which surpass all 
the rest in lying and deceiving. 


enemies and terrifies his friends and kin. The mild and 
gentle king, however, spares the lives of those who appeal 
to his mercy, as well as that of him who obeys.” Arnim 
rejects the first sentence as part of the interpolation. 
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Φιλότιμος δὲ ὢν τὴν. φύσιν καὶ εἰδὼς ὅτι τους 
ἀγαθοὺς πεφύκασιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι τιμᾶν, ἧττον 
ἐλπίξει τιμᾶσθαι ἂν ὑπὸ ἀκόντων ἢ παρὰ 
μισούντων φιλίας τυγχάνειν. 

Καὶ πολεμικὸς μὲν οὕτως ἐστὶν ὥστ᾽ ἐπ' αὐτῷ 
εἶναι τὸ πολεμεῖν, εὐρηνεκὸς δὲ οὕτως ὡς μηδὲν 
ἀξιόμαχον αὐτῷ λείπεσθαι, καὶ γὰρ δὴ καὶ 
τόδε οἶδεν, 8 ὅτι τοῖς κάλλιστα πολεμεῖν παρε- 
σκευασ μένοις, τούτοις μάλιστα ἔξεστιν εἰρήνην 
ἄγειν. 

Φιλέταιρος δὲ καὶ φιλοπολύτης καὶ φιλο- 
στρατιώτης ὁμοίως πέφυκεν" “ὅστις μὲν γὰρ 
ὑπερόπτης τῶν στρατευομένων καὶ οὐδεπώποτε 
3) σπανίως ἑώρακε τοὺς ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀρχῆς κινδυ- 
νεύοντας καὶ πονοῦντας, τὸν δὲ ἀνόνητον * καὶ 
ἄνοπλον ὄχλον διατελεῖ θωπεύων, ὅμοιόν ye 
πέπονθε καθάπερ εἶ ποιμὴν τοὺς 3 συμφυλάτ- 
τοντας αὐτῷ ἀγνοοίη καὶ μήτε τροφὴν αὐτοῖς 
ὀρέγοι μήτε συναγρυπνήσειέ ποτε φυλάττουσιν" 
οὗτος γὰρ οὐ τὰ θηρία μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς Κύνας 
ἀναπείθει μὴ ἀπέχεσθαι τῆς ποίμνης, ὅστις δὲ 
τοὺς μὲν στρατιώτας διαθρύπτει, μήτε γυμνάξων 
μήτε πονεῖν παρακελευόμενος, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων 
ἀνθρώπων ἠμέλησεν, ὅμοιός ἐστι κυβερνήτῃ 
τοὺς μὲν ναύτας διαφθείροντι πλησμονῇ T6 καὶ 
ὕπνῳ δι ἡμέρας, τῶν Ò ἐπιβατῶν καὶ τῆς νεὼς 
ἀπολλυμένης οὐδὲν φροντίξοντι. εἰ δέ τις πρὸς 
μὲν ταῦτα ἔχοι μετρίως, τοὺς δὲ πλησίον αὑτῷ 
καὶ φίλους. καλουμένους ἀτιμάξοι τε καὶ μὴ 
σκοποὶ τοῦτο, ὅπως δόξουσι μακάριοι καὶ 
δηλωτοὶ πᾶσι, λανθάνει προδότης αὑτοῦ καὶ 
τ ἀρχῆς γιγνόμενος, τοὺς μὲν ὄντας φίλους 
i 
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Though naturally covetous of honour, and knowing 
that it is the good that men are prone to honour, he 
has less hope of winning honour from the unwilling 
than he has of gaining the friendship of those who 
hate him. 

He is warlike to the extent that the making of war 
rests with him, and peaceful to the extent that there 
is nothing left worth his fighting for. For assuredly 
he is well aware that they who are best prepared for 
war have it most in their power to live in peace. 

He is also by nature fond of his companions, 
fellow-citizens, and soldiers in like measure; for a 
ruler who is suspieious of the military and has never 
or rarely seen those who face peril and hardship in 
support of his kingdom, but continually flatters the 
unprofitable and unarmed masses, is like a shepherd 
who does not know those who help him to keep 
guard, never proffers them food, and never shares the 
watch with them; for such a man tempts not only 
the wild beasts, but even his own dogs, to prey upon 
the fold. He, on the contrary, who pampers his 
soldiers by not drilling them or encouraging them to 
work hard and, at the same time, evinces no concern 
for the people at large, is like a ship-captain who 
demoralizes his crew with surfeit of food and noonday 
sleep and takes no thought for his passengers or for 
his ship as it goes to ruin. And yet if one is above 
reproach in these two matters, but fails to honour 
those who are close to him and are called his friends, 
and does not see to it that they are looked upon by 
all men as blessed and objects of envy, he becomes a 
traitor to himself and his kingdom ere he is aware by 


1 ἀγόνητον Reiske: ἀνόητον. 
2 uiv after τοὺς deleted by Reiske, 
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ἀθύμους ποιῶν, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων μηδένα ἐῶν 1 ἐπιθυ- 
μεῖν τῆς αὐτοῦ φιλίας, ἀποστερῶν δὲ αὐτὸν τοῦ 
καλλίστου καὶ ὠφελιμωτάτου κτήματος, φιλίας, 
τίς μὲν γὰρ ἀοκνότερος πονεῖν, ὅταν τούτου 
καιρὸς ή, φίλου ; τίς δὲ συγχαίρειν ἑτοιμότερος 
ἐν ταῖς εὐτυχίαις ; ὁ παρὰ τίνος δὲ ἔπαινος 
ἡδίων j τῶν φίλων ; παρὰ τίνος δὲ τἀληθὲς 
ἀλυπότερον ; τίς δὲ Φρουρά, ποῖα. δὲ ἐρύματα, 
ποῖα δὲ ὅπλα βεβαιότερα καὶ .κρείττω τῆς ἀπὸ 
τῶν εὐνοούντων φυλακῆς; ὁπόσους γὰρ ἄν τις 
4 κεκτημένος ἑταίρους, τοσούτοις μὲν ὀφθαλμοῖς 

Βούλεται .ὀρᾷ, τοσαύταις δὲ ἀκοαῖς ἃ δεῖ 
ἀκούει, τοσαύταις δὲ διανοίαις διανοεῖται περὶ 
τῶν συμφερόντων. διαφέρει γὰρ οὐδὲν ἢ εἴ τῳ 
θεὸς ἓν σῶμα. ἔχοντι πολλὰς ψυχὰς ἔδωκεν 
ἁπάσας ὑπὲρ ἐκείνου προνοουμένας. 

“Iva δὲ τὰ πολλὰ ἀφεὶς εἴπω τὸ φανερώτατον 
σημεῖον, τοιοῦτός ἐστι ó χρηστὸς βασιλεύς, ὃ ov 
οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ἄνδρες οὐκ αἰσχύνονται, ἐπαινοῦντες 
οὔτε τὸν παρόντα χρόνον οὔτε τὸν ὕστερον. καὶ 
μέντοι καὶ αὐτὸς οὐ τὸν παρὰ τῶν βαναύσων 
καὶ ἀγοραίων ἀγαπᾷ ἔπαινον, ἀλλὰ τὸν παρὰ 
τῶν ἐλευθέρων καὶ γενναίων, οἷς οὖκ ἄξιον Ehv 
γευσαμένοις. τίς οὖν οὐκ ἂν μακαρίσειε τὸν 
τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα. τε καὶ βίον ; πόθεν δὲ οὐκ ἂν 
ἔλθοιεν ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ὀψόμενοί τε αὐτὸν καὶ ἆπο- 
λαύσοντες τῆς καλῆς διανοίας καὶ ἀγαθῆς ; τί 
μὲν σεμνότερον θέαμα γενναίου καὶ φιλοπόνου 
Βασιλέως ; uA δὲ ἦδιον ἡμέρου καὶ προσφιλοῦς, 
πάντας μὲν εὖ ποιεῖν ἐπιθυμοῦντος, à ἅπαντας δὲ 
δυναμένου ; τί δὲ λυσιτελέστερον ἴσου καὶ òt- 
à 1 ἐῶν Capps: ἐτῶν in W. 
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disheartening those who are his friends and suffering 
nobody else to covet his friendship and by robbing 
himself of that noblest and most profitable possession : 
friendship. For who is more indefatigable in toil, 
when there is occasion for toil, than a friend? Who 
is readier to rejoice in one’s good fortune? Whose 
praise is sweeter than that of friends? From whose 
lips does one learn the truth with less pain? What 
fortress, what bulwarks, what arms are more steadfast 
or better than the protection of loyal hearts? For 
whatever is the number of comrades one has acquired, 
so many are the eyes with which he can see what he 
wishes, so many the ears with which he can hear 
what he needs to hear, so many the minds with which 
he can take thought concerning his welfare. Indeed, 
it is exactly as if a god had given him, along with 
his one body, a multitude of souls all full of concern 
in his behalf. 

But I will pass over most of the details and give 
the clearest mark of a true king: he is one whom all 
good men can praise without compunction not only 
during his life but even afterwards. And yet, evenso, 
he does not himself covet the praise of the vulgar and 
the loungers about the market-place, but only that 
of the free-born and noble, men who would prefer to 
die rather than be guilty of falsehood. Who, there- 
fore, would not account such a man and such a life 
blessed? From what remote lands would men not 
come to see him and to profit from his honourable 
and upright character? What spectacle is more 
impressive than that of a noble and diligent king? 
What can give greater pleasure than a gentle and 
kindly ruler who desires to serve all and has it in his 
power so to do? What is more profitable than an 

το 
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καίου ; τίνος μὲν γὰρ ὁ βίος ἀσφαλέστερος ἢ 
ὃν πάντες ὁμοίως φυλάττουσι»; : τίνος δὲ ἡδίων 
ὴ τοῦ μηδένα ἐχθρὸν ἡγουμένου ; τίνος δὲ ἆλυ- 
πότερος Ù τοῦ μηδὲν ἔ ἔχοντος αὑτὸν αἰτιάσασθαι ; j 
τίς δὲ εὐτυχέστερος ἐκείνου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ὅστις 
ἀγαθὸς ὢν οὐδένα λανθάνει ; 

᾿Εγὼ μὲν οὖν ἁπλῶς εἶπον τὰ περὶ τὸν ἀγαθὸν 
βασιλέα. τούτων δὲ εἶ τι φαίνεται προσήκειν 
σοι, μακάριος μὲν αὐτὸς τῆς εὐγνώμονος καὶ 
ἀγαθῆς φύσεως, μακάριοι δὲ ἡμεῖς οἱ συμμετέ- 
χοντες. 

Μετὰ δὲ τὸν νῦν εἰρημένον λόγον ἐγὼ μὲν ére- 
θύμουν διελθεῖν. περὶ τοῦ μεγίστου καὶ πρώτου 
βασιλέως καὶ ἄρχοντος, ὃν χρὴ μιμουμένους ἀεὶ 
τοὺς θνητοὺς καὶ τὰ τῶν θνητῶν διέποντας ἐπιμε- 
λεῖσθαι, πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ὡς δυνατὸν ἐστιν εὐθύ- 
νοντας καὶ ἀφομοιοῦντας τὸν αὑτῶν τρόπον. διὰ 
τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ "Όμηρος διοτρεφέας εἶναί φησι τοὺς 
ἀληθῶς βασιλέας καὶ Δε τὴν βουλὴν ὁμοίους, 
καὶ τὸν Μίνω, μεγίστην ἔχοντα δόξαν ἐπὶ δι- 
καιοσύνῃ, τοῦ Διὸς ὁμιλητὴν ἔφη γενέσθαι. καὶ 
σχεδὸν ὅσοι πώποτε ἐν "Ελλησιν ἢ βαρβάροις 
γεγόνασι βασιλεῖς οὐκ ἀνάξιοι τυγχάνειν ταύτης 
τῆς προσηγορίας, τοῦ. θεοῦ τούτου μαθητάς τε 
καὶ ζηλωτὰς ὁ 0 λόγος αὐτοὺς ἀποφαίνεται. Ζεὺς 
γὰρ μόνος θεῶν πατὴρ καὶ βασιλεὺς ἐπονομάξεται 
καὶ Πολιεὺς καὶ Φίλιός τε καὶ Ἑταιρεῖος, καὶ 
Ὁμόγνιος, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις Ἱκέσιός τε καὶ Φύξιος 
καὶ Ἐένιος καὶ μυρίας ἄλλας ἐπικλήσεις ἔχων, 
πάσας ἀγαθὰς καὶ ἀγαθῶν αἰτίας: βασιλεὺς μὲν 


1 Trajan is meant, 2 In Iliad 2. 196 for example. 
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equitable and just king? Whose life is safer than 
his whom all alike protect, whose is happier than his 
who esteems no man an enemy, and whose is freer 
from vexation than his who has no cause to blame 
: himself? Who is more fortunate, too, than that 
man whose goodness is known of all? 

In plain and simple language I have described 
the good king. If any of his attributes seem to 
belong to you,! happy are you in your gracious and 
excellent nature, and happy are we who share its 
blessings with you. 

It was my purpose, after finishing the description 
of the good king, %o discuss next that supreme king 
and ruler whom mortals and those who administer 
the affairs of mortals must always imitate in dis- 
charging their responsibilities, directing and con- 
forming their ways as far as possible to his pattern. 
Indeed, this is Homer's reason for calling true kings 
** Zeus-nurtured "? and “ like Zeus in counsel ";? 
and Minos, who had the greatest name for righteous- 
ness, he declared was a companion of Zeus. In 
fact, it stands to reason that practically all the kings 
among Greeks or barbarians who have proved them- 
selves not unworthy of this title have been disciples 
and emulators of this god. For Zeus alone of the 
gods has the epithets of “ Father" and “ King,” 
* Protector of Cities,’ ‘Lord of Friends and 
Comrades,” ' Guardian of the Race," ‘and also 
“ Protector of Suppliants," “ God of Refuge," and 
“ God of Hospitality," these and his countless other 
titles signifying goodness and the fount of goodness.* 


3 Ibid., 2. 169 and 407 for example, where Odysseus is 


called Ad μῆτιν ἀτάλαντον. 
* Odyssey 19. 179. 5 Compare Discourse 12. 75. 
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κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὴν δύναμιν ὠνομασμένος, 
πατὴρ δὲ οἶμαι διά τε τὴν κηδεμονίαν καὶ τὸ 
πρᾷον, Πολιεὺς δὲ κατὰ τὸν νόμον καὶ τὸ κοινὸν 
ὄφελος, Ὁ μόγνιος δὲ διὰ τὴν τοῦ γένους κοινωνίαν 
θεοῖς τε καὶ ἀνθρώποις, Φίλιος δὲ καὶ “Ἐταιρεῖος, 
ὅτι πάντας ἀνθρώπους ξυνάγει καὶ βούλεται 
εἶναι ἀλλήλοις φίλους, ἐχθρὸν δὲ ἢ πολέμιον 
μηδένα μηδενός, Ἱκέσιος δὲ ὡς ἂν ἐπήκοός τε 
καὶ ἵλεως τοῖς δεομένοις, Φύξιος δὲ διὰ τὴν τῶν 
κακῶν ἀπόφευξιν, Ἐένιος δέ, ὅτι καὶ τοῦτο ἀρχὴ 
φιλίας, μηδὲ τῶν ξένων ἀμελεῖν μηδὲ ἀλλότριον 
ἡγεῖσθαι μηδένα ἀνθρώπων, “τήσιος δὲ καὶ 
᾿Επικάρπιος, ἅτε τῶν καρπῶν αἴτιος καὶ δοτὴρ 
πλούτου καὶ κτήσεως, οὐ πενίας οὐδὲ ἀπορίας 
ὡς εὐθὺς ἁπάσας ταύτας δέον ἐγγενέσθαι τὰς 
δυνάµεις τῇ τοῦ βασιλέως δυνάμει τε καὶ 
κλήσει. 

Καλὸν οὖν εἰπεῖν ὑπὲρ τῶν ὅλων τῆς διοι- 
κήσεως ὁποῖόν γε τὸ ξύμπαν αὐτό τε εὔδαιμον 
καὶ σοφὸν ἀεὶ διαπορεύεται τὸν ἄπειρον αἰῶνα 
συνεχῶς ἐν ἀπείροις περιόδοις μετὰ τύχης ” τε 
ἀγαθῆς καὶ δαίµονος ὁμοίου καὶ προνοίας καὶ 
ἀρχῆς τῆς δικαιοτάτης τε καὶ ἀρίστης, ἡμᾶς τε 
ὁμοίους παρέχεται, κατὰ φύσιν κοινὴν τὴν αὑτοῦ 
καὶ τὴν ἡμετέραν ὑφ᾽ ἑνὶ θεσμῷ καὶ νόμῳ 
κεκοσμημένους καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς μετέχοντας πολι- 
τείας. ἣν ὁ μὲν τιμῶν καὶ φυλάττων καὶ 
μηδὲν ἐναντίον πράττων, νόμιμος καὶ θεοφιλὴς 
καὶ κόσμιος, ὁ δὲ ταράττων ὅσον ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ 
καὶ παραβαίνων καὶ ἀγνοῶν, ἄνομος καὶ ἄ- 

1 μηδενός added by Arnim. 


2 τύχης Capps, cf. Or. 3. 45: ψυχῆς, 
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He is addressed as “ King " because of his dominion 
and power; as “‘ Father," I ween, on account of his 
solicitude and gentleness; as “ Protector of Cities " 
in that he upholds the law and the commonweal; as 
“ Guardian of the Race” on account of the tie of 
kinship which unites gods and men; as “ Lord of 
Friends and Comrades " because he brings all men 
together and wills that they be friendly to one 
another and never enemy or foe; as “ Protector of 
Suppliants " since he inclines his ear and is gracious 
to men when they pray; as “ God of Refuge” 
because he gives refuge from evil; as “ God of Hos- 
pitality " becaust it is the very beginning of friend- 
ship not to be unmindful of strangers or to regard any 
human being as an alien; and as “ God of Wealth 
and Increase " since he causes all fruitage and is the 
giver of wealth and substance, not of poverty and 
want. For all these functions must at the outset be 
inherent in the royal function and title. 

I might well speak next of the administration of 
the universe and tell how the world—the very 
embodiment of bliss and wisdom—ever sweeps 
along through infinite time in infinite cycles 
without cessation, guided by good fortune and a 
like power divine, and by foreknowledge and a 
governing purpose most righteous and perfect, 
and renders us like itself since, in consequence 
of the mutual kinship of ourselves and it, we are 
marshalled in order under one ordinance and law 
and partake of the same polity. He who honours 
and upholds this polity and does not oppose it in 
any way is law-abiding, devout and orderly; he, 
however, who disturbs it, as far as that is possible to 
him, and violates it or does not know it, is lawless and 
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κοσμος, ὁμοίως μὲν ἰδιώτης, ὁ ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἄρχων 
ὀνομαξόμενος: πολὺ δὲ μείξων καὶ φανερω- 
τέρα πᾶσιν ý παρὰ τοῦ ἄρχοντος πλημμέλεια. 
ὥσπερ οὖν ὅσοι στρατηγοί τε καὶ ἄρχοντες 
στρατοπέδων καὶ πόλεων καὶ ἐθνῶν, ὅστις ἂν 
τὸν σὸν .μάλιστα μιμῆται τρόπον καὶ τοῖς σοῖς 
ἤθεσιν ὅμοιον αὑτὸν ὡς δυνατὸν φαίνηται παρέ- 
χων, οὗτος ἂν εἴη σοὶ πάντων ἑταιρότατος καὶ 
προσφιλέστατος' εἰ δέ τις ἐναντίος καὶ ἀνόμοιος 
γίγνοιτο, δικαίως ἂν τυγχάνοι -μἐμψεώς τε καὶ 
ἀτιμίας καὶ αὐτῆς. γε τῆς ἀρχῆς ταχὺ , ravOeis, 
παραχωρήσειεν ἑτέροις ἀμείνοσώ τε καὶ ἄμεινον 
δυναμένοις διοικεῖν: οὕτω δὲ καὶ τῶν Βασιλέων, 
ἅτε οἶμαι παρὰ τοῦ Διὸς ἐχόντων τὴν δύναμιν 
καὶ τὴν ἐπιτροπήν, ὃς μὲν ἂν πρὸς ἐκεῖνον βλέπων 
πρὸς τὸν τοῦ Διὸς νόμον τε καὶ θεσμὸν κοσμῇ 
καὶ ἄρχῃ δικαίως τε καὶ καλῶς, ἀγαθῆς τυγχάνει 
μοίρας καὶ τέλους εὐτυχοῦς" ὃς & ἂν παραβῇ 
καὶ ἀτιμάσῃ τὸν ἐπιτρέψαντα ἢ δόντα τὴν 
δωρεὰν ταύτην, οὐδὲν ἀπώνατο τῆς πολλῆς 
ἐξουσίας καὶ δυνάμεως ἢ τοσοῦτον μόνον ὅσον 
φανερὸς πᾶσι γενέσθαι τοῖς καθ αὑτὸν καὶ 
τοῖς ὕστερον πονηρὸς καὶ ἀκόλαστος Ov, τὸν 
μυθευόμενον Φαέθοντος ἀναπληρώσας πότμον, ἅτε 
ἰσχυροῦ καὶ θείου παρὰ μοῖραν ἐπιβὰς ἅ ἅρματος, 
οὐχ ἱκανὸς ὢν ἡνίοχος. λέγει δὲ καὶ "Όμηρος 
ὧδέ πως’ 


ὃς μὲν ἀπηνὴς αὐτὸς ἔῃ καὶ ἀπηνέα εὐδῇ, 


^ 


τῷ δὲ καταρῶνται πάντες βροτοὶ ἄλγε᾽ ὀπίσσω 


n 


ζωῷ, ἀτὰρ τεθνεῶτί y ἐφεψιόωνται ἅπαντες" 


L 


ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἀμύμων αὐτὸς ën καὶ ἀμύμονα εἰδῇ, 


2 
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disorderly, whether he be called a private citizen or 
a ruler, although the offence on the part of the ruler 
is far greater and more evident to all. Therefore, 
just as among generals and commanders of legions, 
cities or provinces, he who most closely imitates your 
ways and shows the greatest possible conformity with 
your habits would be by far your dearest comrade and 
friend, while he who showed antagonism or lacked 
conformity would justly incur censure and disgrace 
and, being speedily removed from his office as well, 
would give way to better men better qualified to 
govern; so too among kings, since they, I ween, 
derive their powefs and their stewardship from Zeus, 
the one who, keeping his eyes upon Zeus, orders and 
governs his people with justice and equity in accord- 
ance with the laws and ordinances of Zeus, enjoys a 
happy lot and a fortunate end, while he who goes 
astray and dishonours him who entrusted him with 
his stewardship or gave him this gift, receives no 
other reward from his great authority and power 
than merely this: that he has shown himself to all 
men of his own time and to posterity to be a wicked 
and undisciplined man, illustrating the storied end of 
Phaethon, who mounted a mighty chariot of heaven 
in defiance of his lot but proved himself a feeble 
charioteer. In somewhat this wise Homer too speaks 
when he says: 
* Whoso bears 

A cruel heart, devising cruel things, 

On him men call down evil from the gods 

While living, and pursue him, when he dies, 

With scoffs. But whoso is of generous heart 


1 Wilamowitz would delete πρὸς. 
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τοῦ μέντοι. κλέος εὐρὺ διὰ ξεῖνοι φορέουσι 
πάντας ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπους, πολλού τέ μιν ἐσθλὸν 
ἔειπον. 


Τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐμόν, ὅπερ ἔφην, ἥδιστα καὶ 
προθυμότατα τοῦτον εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν τὸν «λόγον, τὸν 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τῆς τοῦ παντὸς φύσεως. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ πλείων ἐστὶ πάντως] τοῦ καιροῦ τοῦ 
παρόντος καὶ δεόμενος. ἀποδείξεων ἀκριβεστέρων, 
αῦθίς ποτε ἴσως γένοιτ᾽ ἂν σχολὴ διελθεῖν 
αὐτόν. εἶ δ ἄρα μῦθον ἐθέλοις τινὰ ἀκοῦσαι, 
μᾶλλον δὲ ἱερὸν καὶ ὑγιῆ λόγον σχήματι μύθου 
λεγόμενον, τυχὸν οὐκ ἄτοπός σόι φανήσεται, νῦν 
Te καὶ ὕστερον ἐνθυμουμένῳ κατὰ σαυτόν, ὃν 
ἐγώ ποτε ἤκουσα γυναικὸς ᾿Ηλείας ἢ ᾿Αρκαδίας 
ὑπὲρ "Ἡρακλέους διηγουμένης, 

Ὡς γὰρ ἔτυχον ἐν τῇ φυγῇ ποτε ἀλώμενος--- 
καὶ πολλήν γε χάριν οἶδα τοῖς θεοῖς, ὅτι µε οὐκ 
εἴασαν .θεατὴν γενέσθαι, πολλῶν καὶ ἀδίκων 
πραγμάτων--ἐπῄειν δ᾽ οὖν ὡς ἐδυνάμην πγλείσ- 
την γῆν ἐν ἀγύρτου σχήματι καὶ στολῇ, τοῦτο 
μὲν παρ᾽ "Έλληνας, τοῦτο δὲ παρὰ βαρβάρους, 


αἰτίζων ἀκόλους, οὐκ ἄορας οὐδὲ λέβητας. 


καὶ δή ποτε ἀφικόμενος εἰς Πελοπόννησον ταῖς 
μὲν πόλεσιν οὐ πάνυ προσῄειν, περὶ δὲ τὴν 
χώραν διέτριβον, ἅ ἅτε πολλὴν ἱστορίαν ἔχουσαν, 
νομεῦσι καὶ κυνηγέταις, γενναίοις τε καὶ ἁπλοῖς 


1 πάντως Schenkl: παντὸς. 


1 Odyssey 19. 329-34. 
2 An allusion to the tyranny of Domitian, by whom Dio was 
banished. 
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And harbours generous aims, his guests proclaim 
His praises far and wide to all mankind, 
And numberless are they who call him good.” 1 


For my part, I should be most happy and eager, as 
I have said, to speak on this subject—on Zeus and the 
nature of the universe. But since it is altogether 
too vast a theme for the time now at my command 
and requires a somewhat careful demonstration, 
perhaps in the future there may be leisure for its 
presentation. But if you would like to hear a myth, 
or rather a sacred and withal edifying parable told 
under the guise of a myth, perhaps a story which I 
once heard an old woman of Elis or Arcadia relate 
about Heracles will not appear to you out of place, 
either now or hereafter when you come to ponder 
it alone. 

Once when I chanced to be wandering in exile— 
and great is my gratitude to the gods that they thus 
prevented my becoming an eye-witness of many an 
act of injustice *—] visited as many lands as possible, 
at one time going among Greeks, at another among 
barbarians, assuming the guise and dress of a vaga- 
bond beggar, 


* Demanding crusts, not caldrons fine nor 
swords." 3 


At last I arrived in the Peloponnesus, and keeping 
quite aloof from the cities, spent my time in the 
country, as being quite well worth study, mingling 
with herdsmen and hunters, an honest folk of simple 


3 Odyssey 17. 222; the goatherd Melanthius is taunting 
Odysseus, who, dressed as a beggar, is on his way to his 
home. Swords and bowls were honourable gifts for noble 
strangers. 
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ἤθεσιν, ἐπιμιγνύμενος. καὶ δὴ βαδίζων ὡς ἀφ᾽ 
Ἡραίας εἰς Ilicav Tapa τὸν ᾿Αλφειὸν μέχρι 
μέν τινος ἐπετύγχανον τῆς ὁδοῦ, μεταξὺ δὲ εἰς 
ὕλην τινὰ καὶ δυσχωρίαν ἐμπεσὼν καὶ πλείους 
ἀτραποὺς ἐπὶ βουκόλι ἄττα καὶ ποίµνας φε- 
ρούσας, οὐδενὶ συναντῶν οὐδὲ δυνάμενος ἐρέσθαι, 
διαμαρτάνω τε καὶ ἐπλανώμην μεσημβρίᾳ στα- 
θερᾷ. ἰδὼν οὖν ἐπὶ ὑψηλῷ τινι δρυῶν συστροφὴν 
οἷον ANTOS, φχόμην ὡς ἀποψόμενος ἐντεῦθεν 
ὁδόν τινα ἢ οἰκίαν. καταλαμβάνω οὖν λίθους 
τέ τινας εἰκῇ ξυγκειµένους καὶ δέρµατα ἱερείων 
κρεμάμενα καὶ ῥόπαλα καὶ βακτηρίας, νομέων 
τινῶν ἀναθήματα, ὡς ἐφαίνετο, ὀλίγον δὲ ἆ ἀπωτέρω 
καθημένην γυναῖκα ἰσχυρὰν καὶ μεγάλην, τῇ δὲ 
ἡλικίᾳ πρεσβυτέραν, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἄγροικον 
στολὴν ἔχουσαν, πλοκάμους δέ τινας πολιοὺς 
καθεῖτο. «ταύτην ἕκαστα ἀνηρώτων. ἢ δὲ πάνυ 
πράως καὶ φιλοφρόνως δωρίξουσα τῇ. φωνῇ τόν 
τε τόπον ἔφραξεν ὡς “Ἡρακλέους ἱερὸς εἴη, καὶ 
περὶ αὑτῆς, ὅτι παῖδα ἔχοι ποιμένα καὶ πολλάκις 
αὐτὴ. νέμοι τὰ πρόβατα. ἔχειν δὲ μαντικὴν ἐκ 
μητρὸς θεῶν δεδομένην, χρῆσθαι δὲ αὐτῇ τούς Te 
νομέας πάντας τοὺς πλησίον καὶ τοὺς γεωργοὺς 
ὑπὲρ καρπῶν καὶ βοσκημάτων γενέσεως καὶ 
σωτηρίας. Καὶ σὺ δὲ ἐλήλυθας, ἔφη, οὐκ ἄνευ 
θείας τύχης eis τόνδε τὸν τόπον" οὗ γὰρ ἐάσω 
σε ἀπελθεῖν. μάτην. καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο ἤδη προ- 
έλεγεν. ὅτι οὐ πολὺς χρόνος ἔσοιτό μοι τῆς ἄλης 
καὶ τῆς ταλαιπωρίας, οὔτε σοί, εἶπεν, οὔτε τοῖς 


1 Heraea and Pisa were in the western part of the 
Peloponnese. The famous Olympian games were held not 
far from the latter place. 
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habits. As I walked along the Alpheus on my way 
from Heraea to Pisa, I succeeded in finding the road 
for some distance, but all at once I got into some 
woodland and rough country, where a number of trails 
led to sundry herds and flocks, without meeting any- 
body or being able to inquire my way. So I lost my 
direction, and at high noon was quite astray. But 
noticing on a high knoll a clump of oaks that looked 
like a sacred grove, I made my way thither in the 
hope of discovering from it some roadway or house. 
There I found blocks of stone set roughly together, 
hanging pelts of animals that had been sacrificed, 
and a number of &lubs and staves—all evidently being 
dedications of herdsmen. At a little distance I saw 
a woman sitting, strong and tall though rather 
advanced in years, dressed like a rustic and with 
some braids of grey hair falling about her shoulders. 
Of her I made full inquiry about the place, and she 
most graciously and kindly, speaking in the Dorian 
dialect, informed me that it was sacred to Heracles 
and, regarding herself, that she had a son, a shepherd, 
whose sheep she often tended herself. She also said 
that the Mother of the Gods ? had given her the gift 
of divination and that all the herdsmen and farmers 
round about consulted her on the raising and preserva- 
tion of their crops and cattle. “ And you too,” she 
continued, ' have come into this place by no mere 
human chance, for I shall not let you depart unblest." 
Thereupon she at once began to prophesy, saying 
that the period of my wandering and tribulation 
would not be long, nay, nor that of mankind at large. 


2 Also called the “ Great Mother’ and Cybele. She was 
the great goddess of Asia Minor. 
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ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις. ταῦτα δὲ ἔλεγεν, οὐχ ὥσπερ 
οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν λεγομένων ἐνθέων ἀνδρῶν καὶ 
γυναικῶν, ἀσθμαίνουσα καὶ περιδινοῦσα τὴν 
κεφαλὴν καὶ πειρωμένη δεινὸν ἐμβλέπειν, ἀλλὰ 
πάνυ ἐγκρατῶς καὶ σωφρόνως. 

Συμβαλεῖς δέ, ἔφη, ποτὲ ἀνδρὶ 1 καρτερῷ, 
πλείστης ἄρχοντι | χώρας καὶ ἀνθρώπων" τούτῳ 
μήποτε ὀκνήσῃς εἰπεῖν τόνδε τὸν μῦθον, εἶ Kab 
σον καταφρονεῖν τινες μέλλοιεν ὡς ἀδολέσχου 
καὶ πλάνητος. οἱ γὰρ ἀνθρώπων λόγοι καὶ τὰ 
πάντα σοφίσματα οὐδενὸς ἄξια πρὸς τὴν παρὰ 
τῶν θεῶν ἐπίπνοιαν καὶ φήμην. .ὅσοι γὰρ ποτε 
σοφοὶ καὶ ἀληθεῖς κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπους λόγοι περὶ 
θεῶν τε καὶ τοῦ σύμπαντος, οὐκ ἄνευ θείας τεῦ 
βουλήσεως καὶ | τύχης ἐν ψυχῇ ποτε ἀνθρώπων 
ἐγένοντο διὰ τῶν πρώτων μαντικῶν τε καὶ θείων 
ἀνδρῶν. οἷον ἐν Θράκῃ τινὰ λέγουσιν Ὀρφέα 
γενέσθαι, Μούσης υἱόν, ἄλλον δὲ ποιμένα ἐν 
ὄρει τινὶ τῆς Βοιωτίας αὐτῶν ἀκοῦσαι τῶν 
Μουσῶν" ὅσοι δὲ ἄνευ δαιμονίου κατοχῆς καὶ 
ἐπιπνοίας λόγους τινὰς ὡς ἀληθεῖς παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
ἐκόμισαν εἰς τὸν βίον, ἄτοποι καὶ movnpot.® 

"Άκουε δὴ τοῦδε τοῦ μύθου σφόδρα ἐγρηγορώς 
τε καὶ τὸν νοῦν προσέχων», ὅπως διαμνημονεύσας 
ἀπαγγείλῃς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ᾧ φημί σε συμβαλεῖν. 
ἔστι δὲ περὶ τοῦδε τοῦ θεοῦ, παρ ᾧ νῦν ἐσμεν. 
ἦν μὲν γάρ, ὡς πάντες λέγουσι, Διὸς υἱὸς ἐξ 
᾽Αλκμήνης, βασιλεὺς δὲ οὐ μόνον Άργους, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τῆς Ελλάδος ἁπάσης. (τοῦτο δὲ οἱ πολλοὶ 
οὐκ ἴσασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι αὐτὸς ἀπεδήμει στρατευό- 

1 τε after ἀνδρὶ deleted by Reiske. 


τε Reiske : ποτε. 
W 
3 ἄτοποι καὶ πονηροί Schwartz: ἁτόπους καὶ πονηρού». 
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The manner of her prophesying was not that of most 
men and women who are said to be inspired; she did 
not gasp for breath, whirl her head about, or try to 
terrify with her glances, but spoke with entire self- 
control and moderation. 

“Some day,” she said, “ you will meet a mighty 
man, the ruler of very many lands and peoples. Do 
not hesitate to tell him this tale of mine even if there 
be those who will ridicule you for a prating vagabond. 
For the words of men and all their subtleties are as 
naught in comparison with the inspiration and speech 
due to the promptings of the gods. Indeed, of all the 
words of wisdom and truth current among men about 
the gods and the universe, none have ever found 
lodgment in the souls of men except by the will and 
ordering of heaven and through the lips of the 
prophets and holy men of old. For instance, they 
say there once lived in Thrace a certain Orpheus, a 
Muse’s son; and on a certain mountain of Boeotia 
another, a shepherd who heard the voices of the 
Muses themselves. Those teachers, on the other 
hand, who without divine possession and inspiration 
have circulated as true stories born of their own 
imaginings are presumptuous and wicked. 

“ Hear, therefore, the following tale and listen 
with vigilance and attention that you may remember 
it clearly and pass it on to that man whom I say you 
wilmeet. Ithas to do with this god in whose presence 
wenow are. Heracles was, as all men agree, the son 
of Zeus and Alemene, and he was king not only of 
Argos but of all Greece. (Most people, however, 
do not know that Heracles was continually absent 


1 Trajan. ? Linus, who was worshipped on Mount Helicon 
in Boeotia. Virgil (Eclogue 4. 55-6) and Apollodorus (Biblio- 
theca 1.3.2) also couple the names of Orpheus and Linus. 
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µενος καὶ φυλάττων τὴν ἀρχήν, οὗ δ Ἐθρυσθέα 
φασὶ βασιλεύειν τότε. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν λέγεται 
μάτην ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν.) ἐκεῖνος δὲ ov μόνον τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος ἦν βασιλεύς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνίσχοντος 
ἡλίου μέχρι, δυομένου πάσης ἦρχε γῆς καὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων. παρ οἷς ἱερά ἐστιν ρα: 
κλέους. ἦν δὲ καὶ πεπαιδευμένος ἁπλῶς, ov 
πολυτρόπως οὐδὲ περιττῶς σοφίσμασι καὶ παν: 
ουργήμασιν ἀνθρώπων .κακοδαιµόνων. 

Λέγουσι δὲ καὶ ταῦτα περὶ “Ἡρακλέους, ὡς 
γυμνὸς jer μόνον ἔχων λεοντῆν καὶ ῥόπαλον. 
τοῦτο δὲ οὕτως Aéyovaw, ὃ ὅτι ἐκεῖνος οὔτε χρυσίον 
οὔτε ἀργύριον οὔτε ἐσθῆτα περὶ πολλοῦ ἐποιεῖτο, 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα πάντα ἐνόμιζε τοῦ μηδενὸς ἄξια 
πλὴν ὅσον δοῦναι καὶ χαρίσασθαι. πολλοῖς 
γοῦν οὐ μόνον χρήματα ἄπειρα καὶ γῆν καὶ 
ἀγέλας ἵππων καὶ βοῶν, ἀλλὰ Βασιλείας καὶ 
πόλεις ὅλας ἐδωρήσατο. ἐπίστευε γὰρ αὑτοῦ 
πάντα εἶναι καὶ è οὐδὲν ἀλλότριον, προσηενήσεσθαι” 
δὲ τοῖς δοθεῖσι τὴν εὔνοιαν τῶν λαβόντων. οὐ 
τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο ἄληθές φασιν, ὅτι δὴ περιῄει 
μόνος ἄνευ στρατιᾶς. οὐ γὰρ δυνατὸν πόλεις 
τε ἐξαιρεῖν καὶ τυράννους ἀνθρώπους καταλύει» 
καὶ πᾶσι πανταχοῦ προστάττειν χωρὶς δυνά- 
μεως. ὅτι δὲ αὐτουργὸς ἦν καὶ τῇ ψυχῇ πρό- 
θυµος καὶ τὸ σῶμα ἱκανὸς καὶ πάντων μάλιστα 
ἐπόνει, μόνον αὐτὸν ἔφασαν βαδίζειν καὶ πράτ- 
τειν ἅπαντα ὅσα βούλοιτο. 

Καὶ μὴν ὅ γε πατὴρ αὐτοῦ πολλὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 


1 The passage in its present corrupt state does not yield 
the required sense. Cohoon su en οὐδ᾽ for ἀλλ᾽ and ἀλλ᾽ 
for of δ᾽; Capps would simply delete ἀλλ᾽. After τότε th e 
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from Argos because he was engaged in making expe- 
ditions and defending his kingdom, but they assert 
that Eurystheus was king at this time. These, 
however, are but their idle tales.) And he was 
not only king of Greece, but also held empire 
over every land from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof, aye, over all peoples where are found 
shrines of Heracles. He had a simple education too, 
with none of the elaboration and superfluity devised 
by the unscrupulous cleverness of contemptible men. 

“This, also, is told of Heracles: that he went 
unclothed and unarmed except for a lion’s skin and a 
club, and they add that he did not set great store by 
gold or silver or fine raiment, but considered all such 
things worth nothing save to be given away and 
bestowed upon others. Atany rate he made presents 
to many men, not only of money without limit and 
lands and herds of horses and cattle, but also of whole 
kingdoms and cities. For he fully believed that 
everything belonged to him exclusively and that 
gifts bestowed would call out the good-will of the 
recipients. Another story which men tell is untrue: 
that he actually went about alone without an army. 
For it is not possible to overturn cities, cast down 
tyrants, and to dictate to the whole world without 
armed forces. It is only because, being self-reliant, 
zealous of soul, and competent in body, he sur- 
passed all men in labour, that the story arose that he 
travelled alone and accomplished single-handed 
whatsoever he desired. 

“ Moreover, his father took great pains with him, 


MSS. have ὃς ἦν πάντων φιλοπονώτατος καὶ πολὺ κρείττων τῶν 
ἐκεῖ, deleted by Kayser. i 
3 προσγενήσεσθαι Capps: πρισγενέσθαι. 
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ἐποιεῖτο, ὁρμάς τε ἀγαθὰς ἐπιπέμπων καὶ εἰς 
ὁμιλίας ἀνθρώπων ἀγαθῶν ἄγων. ἐσήμαινε δὲ 
καὶ δι οἰωνῶν καὶ OL ἐμπύρων καὶ διὰ πάσης 
μαντικῆς ἕκαστα. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἑώρα βουλόμενον 
ἄρχειν αὐτόν, οὐ τῶν ἡδονῶν οὐδὲ τῶν πλεονε- 
ξιῶν ἐπιθυμοῦντα, ὧν ἕνεκεν οἱ πολλοὶ τούτου 1 
ἐρῶσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν δύνηται πλεῖστα καὶ πλεί- 
στους εὖ ποιεῖν, ἐπιστάμενος αὐτοῦ γενναίαν 
οὖσαν τὴν φύσιν, ὅμως δὲ ὑπονοῶν ὅσον ἣν 
ἐν αὐτῷ θνητὸν καὶ ὅτι πολλὰ παραδείγματα 
ἐν ἀνθρώποις πονηρὰ εἴη τρυφῆς καὶ ἀκολασίας 
καὶ πολλοὶ παρατρέπουσιν ἄκοῦτα τὸν πεφυκότα 
ὀρθῶς ἔξω τῆς αὐτοῦ φύσεώς τε καὶ γνώµης--- 
ταῦτα λογιζόμενος Ἑρμῆν ἔπεμψε, κελεύσας ἃ 
δεῖ ποιεῖν. ὁ δὲ ἀφικόμενος εἰς Θήβας, ἔνθα 
νέος dv ἐτρέφετο Ἡρακλῆς, ἔφραζέ τε ὃς εἴη 
καὶ παρ ὅτου πεμφθείς, καὶ ἄγει λαβὼν αὐτὸν 
ἄφραστον καὶ ἄβατον ἀνθρώποις ὁδόν, ἕως ἦλθεν 
ἐπί τινα ὑπεροχὴν ὄρους περιφανῆ καὶ σφόδρα 
ὑψηλήν, τὰ δὲ ἔξωθεν δεινῶς ἀπότομον κρημνοῖς 
ὀρθίοις καὶ βαθείᾳ φάραγγι ποταμοῦ κύκλῳ περι- 
ρρέοντος, πολὺν ψόφον τε καὶ ἦχον ἀναδιδόντος, 
ὡς τοῖς κάτωθεν ἀναβλέπουσι μίαν ὁρᾶσθαι τὴν 
ἄνω κορυφήν, τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς ἣν δίδυμος ἐκ μιᾶς 
ῥίζης, καὶ πολύ γε ἀλλήλων διεστήκεσαν. ἐκα- 
λεῖτο δὲ αὐτῶν ἡ μὲν βασίλειος ἄκρα, ἱερὰ 
Διὸς βασιλέως, ἡ δὲ ἑτέρα τυραννική, Γυφῶνος 
ἐπώνυμος. δύο δὲ εἶχον ἔξωθεν ἐφόδους εἰς 
αὑτάς, μίαν ὃ ἑκατέρα, ἡ μὲν βασίλειος ἀσφαλῆ 


1 τούτου Empirius : πλούτου. 


2 μίαν added by Reiske. 
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implanting in him noble impulses and bringing him 
into the fellowship of good men. He would also give 
him guidance for each and every enterprise through 
birds and burnt offerings and every other kind of 
divination. And when he saw that the lad wished 
to be a ruler, not through desire for pleasure and 
personal gain, which leads most men to love power, 
but that he might be able to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number, he recognized that his son 
was naturally of noble parts, and yet suspected how 
much in him was mortal and thought of the many 
baneful examples of luxurious and licentious living 
among mankind} and of the many men there were to 
entice a youth of fine natural qualities away from 
his true nature and his principles even against his will. 
So with these considerations in mind he despatched 
Hermes after instructing him as to what he should 
do. Hermes therefore came to Thebes, where the 
lad Heracles was being reared, and told him who he 
was and who had sent him. Then, taking him in 
charge, he led him over a secret path untrodden of 
man till he came to a conspicuous and very lofty 
mountain-peak whose sides were dreadfully steep 
with sheer precipices and with the deep gorge of a 
river that encompassed it, whence issued a mighty 
rumbling and roaring. Now to anyone looking up 
from below the crest above seemod single; but it 
was in fact double, rising from a single base; and the 
two peaks were far indeed from each other. The 
one of them bore the name Peak Royal and was 
sacred to Zeus the King; the other, Peak Tyrannous, 
was named after the giant Typhon. There were two 
approaches to them from without, each having one. 
The path that led to Peak Royal was safe and broad, 
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καὶ πλατεῖαν, ὡς ἀκινδύνως τε καὶ ἀπταίστως 
δι αὐτῆς εἰσιέναι ἐφ᾽ ἅρματος ἐλαύνοντα, ei TQ 
δεδομένον εἴη παρὰ τοῦ μεγίστου. θεῶν' jj δὲ 
ἑτέρα στενήν τε καὶ σκολιὰν καὶ βίαιον, ὡς τοὺς 
πλείστους πειρωμένους αὐτῆς οἴχεσθαι κατὰ 
τῶν κρημνῶν καὶ τοῦ ῥεύματος, are οἶμαι παρὰ 
δίκην ἰόντας. φαίνεται μὲν οὖν, ὅπερ ἔφην, τοῖς 
πολλοῖς, ἅτε ὁρῶσι μακρόθεν, ἄμφω μία τε 
καὶ ἐν ταὐτῷ σχεδόν, ὑπερέχει δὲ ἡ. Βασίλειος 
κορυφὴ τοσοῦτον, ὥστ᾽ ἐκείνη μὲν ἐπάνω τῶν 
νεφῶν ἐστιν ἐν αὐτῷ TH} καθαρῷ καὶ αἰθρίῳ 
ἀέρι, ἡ δὲ ἑτέρα πολὺ κατωτέρω, περὶ αὐτὴν 
μάλιστα τὴν τῶν νεφῶν συστροφήν, σκοτεινὴ 
καὶ ἀχλυώδης. 

“Ayou οὖν ἐκεῖσε ὁ Ἑρμῆς ἐπέδειξε τὴν φύσιν 
τοῦ χωρίου. τοῦ δὲ "Ἡρακλέους, ἅτε νέου καὶ 
φιλοτίμου, προθυμουμένου θεάσασθαι τὰ ἔνδον, 
Οὐκοῦν ἕ ἕπου, -φησίν, i ἴνα καὶ σαφῶς ἴδῃς τὴν δια- 
φορὰν καὶ ? τῶν ἄλλων, ἃ a λανθάνει τοὺς ἀνοήτους. 
ἐπεδείκνυεν οὖν αὐτῷ πρῶτον ἐπὶ τῆς μείζονος 
κορυφῆς καθημένην ἐν θρόνῳ λαμπρῷ γυναῖκα 
εὐειδῆ καὶ μεγάλην, ἐσθῆτι λευκῇ κεκοσμημένην, 
σκῆπτρον ἔχουσαν οὐ χρυσοῦν οὐδὲ ἀργυροῦν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρας φύσεως καθαρᾶς καὶ πολὺ λαμπρο- 
τέρας, ὁποίαν μάλιστα τὴν Ἥραν γράφουσι" 
τὸ δὲ πρόσωπον φαιδρὸν ὁμοῦ καὶ σεμνόν, ὡς 
τοὺς μὲν ἀγαθοὺς ἅπαντας θαρρεῖν ὁρῶντας, 
κακὸν δὲ μηδένα δύνασθαι προσιδεῖν, μὴ μᾶλλον 
ἢ τὸν ἀσθενῆ τὴν ὄψιν ἀναβλέψαι πρὸς τὸν τοῦ 
ἡλίου κύκλον" καθεστηκὸς δὲ καὶ ἀεὶ ὅμοιον 
αὐτῆς τὸ εἶδος ὁρᾶσθαι καὶ τὸ βλέμμα οὐ peta- 
τρεπόμενον: πολλὴν δ᾽ εὐφημίαν τε καὶ ἡσυχίαν 
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so that a person mounted on a car might enter 
thereby without peril or mishap, if he had the per- 
mission of the greatest of the gods. The other was 
narrow, crooked, and difficult, so that most of those 
who attempted it were lost over the cliffs and in the 
flood below, the reason being, methinks, that they 
transgressed justice in taking that path. Now, as I 
have said, to most persons the two peaks appear to 
be practically one and undivided, inasmuch as they 
see them from a distance; but in fact Peak Royal 
towers so high above the other that it stands above 
the clouds in the pure and serene ether itself, whereas 
the other is much lower, lying in the very thick of the 
clouds, wrapped in darkness and fog. 

* Hermes then explained the nature of the place to 
Heracles as he led him thither. But when Heracles, 
ambitious youth that he was, longed to see what was 
within, he said, * Follow, then, that you may see with 
your own eyes the difference in all other respects 
also, things hidden from the foolish.' He there- 
fore took him first to the loftier peak and showed him 
a woman seated upon a resplendent throne. She was 
beautiful and stately, clothed in white raiment, and 
held in her hand a sceptre, not of gold or silver, but 
of a different substance, pure and much brighter—a 
figure for all the world like the pictures of Hera. 
Her countenance was at once radiant and full of 
dignity, so that all the good could behold it without 
fear, but no evil person could gaze upon it any more 
than a man with weak eyes can look up at the orb 
of the sun; composed and steadfast was her mien, 
and her glance did not waver. A profound stillness 


1 re after τῷ deleted by Arnim, ê καὶ added by Capps. 
9 ἀεὶ added by Arnim. 
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ἀθόρυβον κατέχειν τὸν τόπον: Hv! δὲ ἅπαντα 
μεστὰ καρπῶν τε καὶ ζώων εὐθηνούντων ἀπὸ 
παντὸς γένους. παρῆν δὲ καὶ χρυσὸς αὐτόθι 
ἄπλετος σεσωρευμένος καὶ ἄργυρος καὶ χαλκὸς 
καὶ σίδηρος" οὐ μὴν ἐκείνη γε οὐδὲν τῷ χρυσῷ 
προσεῖχεν οὐδὲ ἐτέρπετο, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τοῖς 
καρποῖς τε καὶ ξῴοις. 

3 > ^ 3 > 

Ιδὼν οὖν αὐτὴν ὁ Ἡρακλῆς ἠδέσθη τε καὶ ἠρυ- 
θρίασε, τιμῶν καὶ σεβόμενος, ὡς ἂν ἀγαθὸς παῖς 
μητέρα γενναίαν. καὶ ἤρετο τίς ἐστι θεῶν τὸν 
Ἑρμῆν: ὁ δὲ εἶπεν, Αὕτη σοι μακαρία δαίμων 
Βασιλεία, Διὸς βασιλέως ἔκγονος” ὁ δὲ Ηρακλῆς 
ἐχάρη καὶ ἐθάρρησε πρὸς αὐτήν. καὶ αὖθις 
ἐπήρετο τὰς σὺν αὐτῇ γυναῖκας. Τίνες εἰσίν ; 
ἔφη: ὡς εὐσχήμονε καὶ μεγαλοπρεπεῖς καὶ 
ἀρρενωποί. "Hóe μέν, ἔφη, σοι ἡ προσορῶσα 
γοργόν τε καὶ πρᾷον, ἐκ δεξιῶν καθημένη, Δίκη, 
πλείστῳ δὴ καὶ φανερωτάτῳ λάμπουσα κάλλει. 
παρὰ δὲ αὐτὴν Livopia, πάνυ ὁμοία καὶ μικρὸν 
διαφέρουσα τὸ εἶδος. ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ἐπὶ θάτερα 
μέρους γυνὴ σφόδρα ὡραία καὶ ἁβρῶς ἐσταλμένη 
καὶ μειδιῶσα ἀλύπως’ Εἰρήνην καλοῦσιν αὐτήν. 
ὁ ὃ ἐγγὺς οὗτος ἑστηκὼς τῆς Βασιλείας παρ᾽ 
αὐτὸ τὸ σκῆπτρον ἔμπροσθεν ἰσχυρὸς ἀνήρ, 
πολιὸς καὶ μεγαλόφρων, οὗτος δὴ καλεῖται 
Νόμος, ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς καὶ Λόγος ᾿Ορθὸς κέκληται 
Σύμβουλος καὶ Πάρεδρος, οὗ χωρὶς οὐδὲν ἐκείναις 
πρᾶξαι θέμις οὐδὲ διανοηθῆναι. 

Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἀκούων καὶ ὁρῶν ἐτέρπετο καὶ 
προσεῖχε τὸν νοῦν, ὡς οὐδέποτε αὐτῶν ἐπι- 


1 jy Empirius: εἶναι. 
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and unbroken quiet pervaded the place; everywhere 
were fruits in abundance and thriving animals of 
every species. And immense heaps of gold and 
silver were there, and of bronze and iron; yet she 
heeded not at all the gold, nor did she take delight 
in it, but rather in the fruits and living creatures. 

“ Now when Heracles beheld the woman, he was 
abashed and blushes mantled his cheeks, for he felt 
that respect and reverence for her which a good son 
feels for a noble mother. Then he asked Hermes 
which of the deities she was, and he replied, ‘ Lo, that 
is the blessed Lady Royalty, child of King Zeus.’ And 
Heracles rejoiced^and took courage in her presence. 
And again he asked about the women who were with 
her. ‘ Who are they?’ said he; ' how decorous and 
stately, like men in countenance!’ ‘ Behold,’ he 
replied, ' she who sits there at her right hand, whose 
glance is both fierce and gentle, is Justice, aglow with 
a surpassing and resplendent beauty. Beside her 
sits Civic Order, who is very much like her and differs 
but slightly in appearance. On the other side is a 
woman exceeding beautiful, daintily attired, and 
smiling benignly; they call her Peace. But he who 
stands near Royalty, just beside the sceptre and 
somewhat in front of it, a strong man, grey-haired 
and proud, has the name of Law; but he has also been 
called Right Reason, Counsellor, Coadjutor, without 
whom these women are not permitted to take any 
action or even to purpose one.’ 

“ With all that he heard and saw Heracles was 
delighted, and he paid close attention, determined 


2 $$ Amim, who, following Wilamowitz, unnecessarily 
brackets καλεῖται: δὲ. 
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λησόμενος. ἐντεῦθεν δὴ ἐπεὶ κατιόντες ἐγένοντο 
κατὰ τὴν τυραννικὴν εἴσοδον, Δεῦρο, ἔφη, θέασαι 
καὶ τὴν ἑτέραν, ἧς ἐρῶσιν οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ περὶ 
ἧς πολλὰ καὶ παντοδαπὰ πράγματα ἔχουσι, 
φονεύοντες οἱ ταλαίπωροι, παῖδές τε γονεῦσι 
πολλάκις ἐπιβουλεύοντες καὶ γονεῖς παισὶ καὶ 
ἀδελφοὶ ἀδελφοῖς, τὸ μέγιστον κακὸν ἐπιπο- 
θοῦντες καὶ μακαρίξοντες, ἐξουσίαν μετὰ ἀνοίας" 
καὶ δὴ πρῶτον μὲν αὐτῷ τὰ περὶ τὴν εἴσοδον 
ἐδείκνυεν, ὡς μία μὲν ἐφαίνετο πρόδηλος, καὶ 
αὐτὴ σχεδὸν ὁποίαν πρότερον εἶπον, ἐπισφαλὴς 
καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτὸν φέρουσα τὸν βρημνόν, πολλαὶ 
δὲ ἄδηλοι καὶ ἀφανεῖς διαδύσεις, καὶ κύκλῳ 
πᾶς ὑπόνομος ὁ τόπος καὶ διατετρημένος 1 ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτὸν οἶμαι τὸν θρόνον, αἱ δὲ πάροδοι καὶ 
ἀτραποὶ πᾶσαι πεφυρμέναι αἵματι καὶ μεσταὶ 
νεκρῶν. διὰ δὲ τούτων οὐδεμιᾶς ἦγεν αὐτόν, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν; ἔξωθεν καθαρωτέραν, ἅτε οἶμαι 
θεατὴν ἐσόμενον povov.® 

᾿Επεὶ δὲ εἰσῆλθον, καταλαμβάνουσι τὴν Τυραν- 
vida καθημένην ὑψηλήν, ἐξεπίτηδες προσποιου- 
μένην καὶ ἀφομοιοῦσαν αὑτὴν τῇ Βασιλείᾳ, πολὺ 
δέ, ὡς ἐνόμιξεν, ἐν ὑγψγηλοτέρῳ καὶ κρείττονι 
TQ θρόνῳ, μυρίας ἄλλας τινὰς ἔχοντι γλυφὰς 
καὶ διαθέσει χρυσοῦ καὶ ἐλέφαντος καὶ ἠλέ- 
κτρου καὶ ἐβένου καὶ παντοδαπῶν χρωμάτων 

1 διατετρημένος Cobet: διατετμημένος. 

2 τὴν added by Capps. 3 µόνον added by Cobet. 


* ἐν added by Gasda. 5 ry Capps: τῷ. 
8 διαθέσει Reiske : διαθέσεις. 


1 Dio calls power conjoined with folly the greatest evil, 
but it is power alone that men covet. Yet when the wrong 
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never to forget it. But when they had come down 
from the higher peak and were at the entrance to 
Tyranny, Hermes said, ‘ Look this way and behold 
the other woman. It is with her that the majority 
of men are infatuated and to win her they give 
themselves much trouble of every kind, committing 
murder, wretches that they are, son often conspiring 
against father, father against son, and brother 
against brother, since they covet and count as felicity 
that which is the greatest evil—power conjoined with 
folly.'1 He then began by showing Heracles the 
nature of the entrance, explaining that whereas only 
one pathway appeared to view, that being about as 
described above—perilous and skirting the very edge 
of the precipice—yet there were many unseen and 
hidden corridors, and that the entire region was 
undermined on every side and tunnelled, no doubt 
up to the very throne, and that all the passages and 
bypaths were smeared with blood and strewn with 
corpses. Through none, however, of these passages 
did Hermes lead him, but along the outside one that 
was less befouled, because, I think, Heracles was to 
be a mere observer. 

“ When they entered, they discovered Tyranny 
seated aloft, of set purpose counterfeiting and making 
herself like to Royalty, but, as she imagined, on a 
far loftier and more splendid throne, since it was not 
only adorned with innumerable carvings, but em- 
bellished besides with inlaid patterns of gold, ivory, 
amber, ebony, and substances of every colour. Her 


sort of men gain power, folly is the result. Aristotle, Frag. 
89, p. 1492, 1.11 (Berlin ed.) says: Τίκτει... ἀπαιδευσία 
μετ᾽ ἐξουσίας votav.—'* Ignorance conjoined with power 
produces folly.” 
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πεποικιλμένῳ. τὴν δὲ βάσιν οὐκ ἣν ἀσφαλὴς 
ὁ θρόνος οὐδὲ ἡδρασμένος, ἀλλὰ κινούμενός τε 
καὶ ὀκλάζων. ἦν δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο οὐδὲν ἐν κόσμῳ 
διακείμενον, ἀλλὰ πρὸς δόξαν ἅπαντα καὶ ἆλα- 
ζονείαν καὶ τρυφήν, πολλὰ μὲν σκῆπτρα, πολλαὶ 
δὲ τιᾶραι καὶ διαδήματα ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς. καὶ 
δὴ μιμουμένη τὸ ἐκείνης ἦθος ἀντὶ μὲν τοῦ 
προσφιλοῦς μειδιάματος ταπεινὸν ἐσεσήρει καὶ 
ὕπουλον, ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ σεμνοῦ βλέμματος σκυ- 
θρωπὸν ὑφεωρᾶτο καὶ ἄγριον, ἵνα δὲ φαίνοιτο 
μεγαλόφρων, οὐ προσέβλεπε τοὺς προσιόντας, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπερεώρα; καὶ ἠτίμαζεν ἐκ δὲ τούτου 
πᾶσιν ἀπηχθάνετο, πάντας δὲ ἠγνόει; καθη- 
μένη δὲ ἀτρεμίξειν οὐκ ἐδύνατο, θαμινὰ δὲ κύκλῳ 
περιέβλεπε καὶ ἀνεπήδα πολλάκις ἐκ τοῦ θρόνου. 
τὸ δὲ χρυσίον αἴσχιστα ἐφύλαττεν ἐν τοῖς 
κόλποις, πάλιν δὲ ἐρρίπτει φοβηθεῖσα ἀθρόον, 
εὖτ᾽ εὐθὺς ἥρπαξεν ὅ τι ἔχοι τις τῶν παριόντων 
καὶ τὸ βραχύτατον. ἡ δὲ ἐσθὴς παντοδαπή, 
τοῦτο μὲν ἀλουργίδων, τοῦτο δὲ φοινικῶν, τοῦτο 
δὲ κροκωτῶν: ἦσαν δὲ καὶ λευκοί τινες φαινό- 
μενοι τῶν πέπλων' πολλὰ δὲ καὶ κατέρρηκτο 
τῆς στολῆς. χρώματα δὲ παντοδαπὰ ἠφίει, 
οβουµένη καὶ ἀγωνιῶσα καὶ ἀπιστοῦσα καὶ 
ὀργιξομένη, καὶ ποτὲ μὲν ὑπὸ λύπης ταπεινή, 
ποτὲ δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς μετέωρος ἑωρᾶτο, καὶ νῦν 
μὲν ἐγέλα τῷ προσώπῳ πάνυ ἀσελγῶς, πάλιν 
δὲ εὐθὺς ἐθρήνει. ἦν δὲ καὶ ὅμιλος περὶ αὐτὴν 


1 ὑπερεώρα Reiske: ὑφεώρα. 
2 Empirius unnecessarily alters ἤγνοει to ὑπενόει, “ regarded 
them with suspicion.” 
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throne, however, was not secure upon its foundation 
nor firmly settled, but shook and slouched upon 
its legs. And in general things were in disorder. 
everything suggesting vainglory, ostentation, and 
luxury—many sceptres, many tiaras and diadems for 
the head. Furthermore, in her zeal to imitate the 
character of the other woman, instead of the friendly 
smile Tyranny wore a leer of false humility, and 
instead of a glance of dignity she had an ugly and 
forbidding scowl. But in order to assume the 
appearance of pride, she would not glance at those 
who came into her presence but looked over their 
heads disdainfully. And so everybody hated her, 
and she herself ignored everybody. She was 
unable to sit with composure, but would cast her eyes 
incessantly in every direction, frequently springing 
up from her throne. She hugged her gold to her 
bosom in a disgusting manner and then in terror would 
fling it from her in a heap, then she would forthwith 
snatch at whatever any passer-by might have, were 
it never so little. Her raiment was of many colours, 
purple, scarlet and saffron, with patches of white, 
too, showing here and there from her skirts, since her 
cloak was torn in many places. From her counten- 
ance glowed all manners of colours! according to 
whether she felt terror or anguish or suspicion or 
anger; while at one moment she seemed prostrate 
with grief, at another she appeared to be in an 
exaltation of joy. At one time a quite wanton smile 
would come over her face, but at the next moment 
she would be in tears. There was also a throng of 


1 Cf. Plato, Lysis 222 B: 6 δὲ Ἱπποθάλης ὑπὸ τῆς ἡδονῆς 
παντοδαπὰ ἠφίει xpóuara.—'* And Hippothales’ countenance 
from pleasure glowed with all manner of colours.” 
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^ ON > ΄ e / » 4 
γυναικῶν οὐδὲν ἐκείναις ὁμοίων αἷς ἔφην εἶναι 
περὶ τὴν Βασιλείαν, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Ὠμότης καὶ "Ypis 
καὶ ᾿Ανομία καὶ Ἑτάσις, ab πᾶσαι διέφθειρον 
αὐτὴν καὶ κάκιστα ἀπώλλυον. ἀντὶ δὲ Φιλίας 
Κολακεία παρῆν, δουλοπρεπὴς καὶ ἀνελεύθερος, 
οὐδεμιᾶς ἧττον ἐπιβουλεύουσα ἐκείνων, ἀλλὰ 

/ M / 5 f ^ 
μάλιστα δὴ πάντων ἀπολέσαι ζητοῦσα. 

€ \ N ^ e ^ / ΄ 

Ὡς δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ἱκανῶς τεθέατο, πυνθάνεται 
αὐτοῦ ὁ "Ἑρμῆς πότερα αὐτὸν ἀρέσειε τῶν πραγ- 

/ 1 A / A A 3 \ \ 
μάτων" καὶ ποτέρα τῶν γυναικῶν. ἀλλὰ τὴν 

. 4 y 0 Ζ \ > ^ M ὃ ^ 
μὲν ἑτέραν, ἔφη, θαυμάζω καὶ ἀγαπῶ, καὶ δοκεῖ 

. ^ ^ 
μοι θεὸς ἀληθῶς εἶναι, ζήλου καὶ μακαρισμοῦ 
67 ΄ δὲ M e 4 3 / » 
ἀξία, ταύτην δὲ τὴν ὑστέραν ἐχθίστην ἔγωγε 
ἡγοῦμαι καὶ μιαρωτάτην, ὥστε ἥδιστα ἂν αὐτὴν 
ὥσαιμι κατὰ τούτου τοῦ σκοπέλου καὶ ἀφανί- 

^» 5 3 ΄ ες ^ s ^ M 
cai. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐπῄνεσεν ὁ Ἑρμῆς καὶ τῷ Διὶ 
y 3 ^ Η / } Αα r 
ἔφρασεν. κἀκεῖνος ἐπέτρεφεν αὐτῷ βασιλεύειν 
τοῦ σύμπαντος ἀνθρώπων γένους, ὡς ὄντι ἱκανῷ 
τοιγαροῦν ὅπου μὲν ἴδοι τυραννίδα καὶ τύραννον, 
ἐκόλαξε καὶ ἀνῄρει παρά τε "Ελλησι καὶ Bap- 

^ [τῇ δὲ ΄ M ΄ ; 7 
βΒάροις' ὅπου δὲ βασιλείαν καὶ βασιλέα, ἐτίμα 

Ἂν οφ ΄ 
καὶ ἐφύλαττεν. 

- ^ ^ ^ / 

Kai διὰ τοῦτο τῆς γῆς καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἔφη ὃ Σωτῆρα εἶναι, οὐχ ὅτι τὰ θηρία αὐτοῖς 
3 ’ , ` » b / J 
ἀπήμυνεν-- πόσον γὰρ ἄν τι καὶ βλάψειε λέων 

1 Reiske : τὰ πράγματα. * ἔφη added by Cohoon. 
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women about her, but they resembled in no respect 
those whom I have described as in attendance upon 
Royalty. These were Cruelty, Insolence, Lawless- 
ness, and Faction, all of whom were bent upon 
corrupting her and bringing her to ignoble ruin. 
And instead of Friendship, Flattery was there, servile 
and avaricious and no less ready for treachery than 
any of the others, nay rather, zealous above all 
things to destroy. 

" Now when Heracles had viewed all this also to 
his heart’s content, Hermes asked him which of the 
two scenes pleased him and which of the two women. 
‘Why, it is the other one,’ said he, ‘ whom I admire 
and love, and she seems to me a veritable goddess, 
enviable and worthy to be accounted blest; this 
second woman, on the other hand, I consider so 
utterly odious and abominable that I would gladly 
thrust her down from this peak and thus put an end 
to her.’ Whereupon Hermes commended Heracles 
for this utterance and repeated it to Zeus, who 
entrusted him with the kingship over all mankind 
as he considered him equal to the trust.! And so 
wherever Heracles discovered a tyranny and a 
tyrant, he chastised and destroyed them, among 
Greeks and barbarians alike; but wherever he found 
a kingdom and a king, he would give honour and 
protection." 

This, she maintained, was what made him 
Deliverer of the earth and of the human race, not 
the fact that he defended them from the savage 
beasts—for how little damage could a lion or a wild 


1 Another account of the choice of Hercules is found in 
Xenopbon's Memorabilia 2.1.21, and in Cicero, de Officiis 1. 32. 
Itis said to have been invented by the sophist Prodicus. 
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ἢ σῦς ἄγριος ; ---ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι τοὺς ἀνημέρους καὶ 
πονηροὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐκόλαξε καὶ τῶν ὑπερηφάνων 
τυράννων κατέλυε καὶ ἀφῃρεῖτο τὴν ἐξουσίαν. 
καὶ νῦν ἔτι τοῦτο δρᾷ, καὶ βοηθός. ἐστι καὶ 
φύλαξ σοι τῆς ἀρχῆς ἕως ἂν τυγχάνῃς βασι- 
λεύων. 
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bear inflict ?—nay, it was the fact that he chastised 
savage and wicked men, and crushed and destroyed 
the power of overweening tyrants. And even to 
this day Heracles continues this work and you have 
in him a helper and protector of your government 
as long as it is vouchsafed you to reign, 
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The second Disceurse on Kingship is put dramatically in 
the form of a dialogue between Philip of Macedon and his son 
Alexander, and in it the son is Dio’s mouthpiece, in marked 
contrast to the situation in the fourth Discourse, where 
Diogenes—and therefore Dio—is opposed to Alexander. We 
are shown here the way in which the true king acts in the 
practical affairs of life, and the Stoic ideal, drawn largely 
from Homer, is set forth. Toward the end the true king is 
contrasted with the tyrant. 

Although this Discourse is addressed to no one, von Arnim 
is led to conjecture from its martial tone that it was delivered 
before Trajan in A.D. 104 on the eve of the Second Dacian 
War. 


νου. f. E 


1 


2. ΠΕΡῚ ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΣ B 


Λέγεταί ποτε ᾿Αλέξανδρον τῷ πατρὶ Φιλίππῳ 
μειράκιον ὄντα διαλεχθῆναι περὶ Ὁμήρου μάλα 
ἀνδρείως καὶ μεγαλοφρόνως: οἱ δὲ αὐτοὶ λόγοι 
οὗτοι σχεδόν τι «ai περὶ βασιλείας ἦσαν. 
ἐτύγχανε μὲν γὰρ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος στρατευόμενος 
ἤδη μετὰ τοῦ πατρός, καίτοι «τοῦ, Φιλίππου 
κωλύοντος" ὁ δὲ οὐχ. οἷός τ᾽ ἦν κατέχειν αὐτόν, 
ὥσπερ οἱ γενναῖοι σκύλακες οὐχ ὑπομένουσιν 
ἀπολείπεσθαι τῶν ἐπὶ θήραν ἐξιόντων, ἀλλὰ 
ξυνέπονται πολλάκις ἀπορρήξαντες τὰ δεσμά. 
ἐνίοτε μὲν οὖν ταράττουσιν ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ, διὰ τὴν 
νεότητα καὶ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν φθεγγόμενοι καὶ πρὸ 
τοῦ καιροῦ τὸ θηρίον ἀνιστάντες ενίοτέ ye? μὴν 
εἶλον αὐτοὶ προπηδήσαντες. τοιαῦτα ἐκεῖνος 
ἔπασχε τὸ πρῶτον, ὥστε καὶ τῆς ἐν Χαιρωνείᾳ 
μάχης τε καὶ νίκης φασὶν αὐτὸν αἴτιον γενέσθαι, 
τοῦ πατρὸς ὀκνοῦντος τὸν κίνδυνον. 

Τότε δ᾽ οὖν ἀπὸ στρατείας ἥκοντες ἐν Δίῳ 
τῆς Πιερίας ἔθυον ταῖς Μούσαις καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα 
τῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων ἐτίθεσαν, ὃν φασιν ἀρχαῖον εἶναι 


1 ye added by Reiske. 


1 In 338 5.ο., when the Athenians and Boeotians were 


crushed. 

2 The new Olympic festival, celebrated for nine days at 
Dium in Pieria, was founded by "Archelaus (king of Macedonia, 
418-399 s.c.) in honour of Zeus and the Muses. Another 
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IT is said that Alexander, while still a lad, was once 
conversing with Philip his father about Homer in a 
very manly and lofty strain, their conversation being 
in effect a discussion of kingship as well. For 
Alexander was already to be found with his father 
on his campaigns; although Philip tried to discourage 
him in this. Alexander, however, could not hold 
himself in, for it was with the lad as with young dogs 
of fine breed that cannot brook being left behind 
when their masters go hunting, but follow along, 
often breaking their tethers to do so. Itis true that 
sometimes, because of their youth and enthusiasm, 
they spoil the sport by barking and starting the game 
too soon, but sometimes too they bring down the 
game themselves by bounding ahead. This, in fact, 
happened to Alexander at the very beginning, so 
that they say he brought about the battle and 
victory of Chaeronea! when his father shrank from 
taking the risk. 

Now it was on this occasion, when they were at 
Dium in Pieria on their way home from the campaign 
and were sacrificing to the Muses and celebrating 
the Olympic festival,? which is said to be an ancient 


account credits Philip II, father of Alexander the Great, 
with founding it. See Krause, Olympia, p. 215; Diodorus 
17.16. It was rather the worship of the Muses that was an 
ancient institution in Pieria. Arrian, Anabasis 1.11. 
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παρ αὐτοῖς. ἤρετο οὖν αὐτὸν ὁ Φίλιππος ἐν 
Τῇ συνουσίᾳ, Διὰ τί ποτε, ὦ παῖ, σφόδρα οὕτως 
ἐκπέπληξαι τὸν "Όμηρον ὥστε διατρίβεις περὶ 
μόνον τῶν ποιητῶν ;; ἐχρῆν μέντοι μηδὲ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀμελῶς ἔχειν' σοφοὶ γὰρ οἱ ἄνδρες. καὶ 
ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἔφη, "Ότι δοκεῖ μοι, ὦ πάτερ, οὐ 
πᾶσα ποίησις βασιλεῖ πρέπειν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ 
στολή. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα ποιήματα ἔγωγε 
ἡγοῦμαι τὰ μὲν συμποτικὰ αὐτῶν, τὰ δὲ ἐρωτικά, 
τὰ δὲ ἐγκώμια ἀθλητῶν τε καὶ ἵππων νικώντων, 
τὰ Ò ἐπὶ τοῖς τεθνεῶσι θρήνους, τὰ δὲ γέλωτος 
ἕνεκεν ἢ λοιδορίας πεποιημένα, ὥσπερ τὰ τῶν 
κωμῳδοδιδασκάλων καὶ τὰ τοῦ Παρίου ποιητοῦ. 
ἴσως δέ τινα αὐτῶν καὶ δημοτικὰ λέγοιτ᾽ ἄν, 
συμβουλεύοντα καὶ παραινοῦντα τοῖς πολλοῖς 
καὶ ἰδιώταις, καθάπερ οἶμαι τὰ Φωκυλίδου καὶ 
Θεόγνιδος: ἀφ᾽ ὧν τί ἂν ὠφεληθῆναι δύναιτο 
ἀνὴρ ἡμὶν ὅμοιος, 

πάντων μὲν κρατέειν ἐθέλων, πάντεσσι δ᾽ 

ἀνάσσειν ; 

τὴν δέ γε Ὁμήρου ποίησιν μόνην ὁρῶ τῷ ὄντι 
γενναίαν καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῆ καὶ βασιλικήν, ᾗ 
πρέπει τὸν νοῦν προσέχειν ἄνδρα μάλιστα μὲν 
ἄρξειν μέλλοντα τῶν ὅποι ποτὲ ἀνθρώπων, εἰ 
δὲ μή, τῶν πλείστων καὶ φανερωτάτων, ἀτεχνῶς 
γε ἐσόμενον κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ποιμένα λαῶν. ἢ TOS 
οὐκ ἄτοπον ἵππῳ μὲν μὴ ἐθέλειν ἢ τῷ ἀρίστῳ 
χρῆσθαι τὸν Βασιλέα, τῶν δὲ ποιητῶν καὶ τοῖς 
ἥττοσιν ἐντυγχάνειν, ὥσπερ σχολὴν ἄγοντα ; εὖ 


1 Archilochus. 
* Iliad 1. 288, Homer’s ἐθέλει being changed to ἐθέλων. 
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institution in that country, that Philip in the course 
of their conversation put this question to Alexander: 
** Why, my son, have you become so infatuated with 
Homer that you devote yourself to him alone of all 
the poets? You really ought not to neglect the 
others, for the men are wise." And Alexander 
replied: " My reason, father, is that not all poetry, 
any more than every style of dress, is appropríate to 
a king, as it seems to me. Now consider the poems 
of other men; some I consider to be suitable indeed 
for the banquet, or for love, or for the eulogy of 
victorious athletes or horses, or as dirges for the dead, 
and some as designed to excite laughter or ridicule, 
like the works of the comic writers and those of the 
Parian poet.! And perhaps some of them might be 
called popular also, in that they give advice and 
admonition to the masses and to private citizens, 
as, for instance, the works of Phocylides and 
Theognis do. What is there in them by which a 
man could profit, who, like you or me, 


‘aspires to be 
The master, over all to domineer.’ 2 


The poetry of Homer, however, I look upon as alone 
truly noble and lofty and suited to a king, worthy of 
the attention of a real man, particularly if he expects 
to rule over all the peoples of the earth—or at any 
rate over most of them, and those the most prominent 
—if he is to be, in the strict sense of the term, what 
Homer calls a ‘shepherd of the people.'? Or would it 
not be absurd for a king to refuse to use any horse 
but the best and yet, when it is a question of poets, 
to read the poorer ones as though he had nothing 


3 Of. Iliad 4, 296, for example. 
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ἴσθι, ἔφη, ὦ πάτερ, ἐγὼ οὐ μόνον ποιητὴν 
ἕτερον, ἀλλ) οὐδὲ μέτρον ἄλλο ἢ τὸ Ὁμήρου 
ἡρῷον ἀκούων ἀνέχομαι. 

άνυ οὖν ὃ Φίλιππος αὐτὸν ἠγάσθη τῆς 
μεγαλοφροσύνης, ὁ ὅτι δῆλος 7) ἦν οὐδὲν φαῦλον οὐδὲ 
ταπεινὸν ἐπινοῶν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς τε ἥρωσι καὶ τοῖς 


8 ἡμιθέοις παραβαλλόμενος. ὅμως δὲ κινεῖν αὐτὸν 


10 


βουλόμενος, Τὸν δὲ “Haiodov, ὦ ᾿Αλέξανδρε, 
ὀλίγου ἄξιον κρίνεις, ἔφη, ποιητήν ; ; Οὐκ ἔγωγε, 
εἶπεν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ παντός, οὐ μέντοι βασιλεῦσιν 
οὐδὲ στρατηγοῖς ἴσως. ᾿Αλλὰ Τίσιν μήν ; καὶ 
ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος γελάσας, Τοῖς πόιµέσι», ἔφη, καὶ 
τοῖς Τέκτοσι καὶ τοῖς γεωργοῖς. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ 
ποιμένας φησὶ φιλεῖσθαι ù ὑπὸ τῶν Μουσῶν, τοῖς 
δὲ τέκτοσι μάλα -ἐμπείρως παραινεῖ πηλίκον 
pn τὸν ἄξονα τεμεῖν, καὶ TO és γεωργοῖς, ὁπηνίκα 
ἄρξασθαι πίθου. Τί οὖν ; οὐχὶ ταῦτα χρήσιμα, 
ἔφη, τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ὁ Φίλιππος; Οὐχ ἡμῖν 
γε, εἶπεν, a πάτερ, οὐδὲ Μακεδόσι τοῖς νῦν, 
ἀλλὰ τοῖς πρότερον, ἡνίκα λος καὶ yewp- 
γοῦντες Ἰλλυριοῖς ἐδούλευον καὶ Τριβαλλοῖς. 
Οὐδὲ τὰ περὶ τὸν σπόρον, ἔφη, καὶ τὸν ἀμητόν, 
ὁ Φίλιππος, ἀρέσκει. σοι τοῦ Ἡσιόδου μεγαλο- 
πρεπῶς οὕτως εἰρημένα ; 


Πληιάδων ᾿Ατλαγενέων ἐπιτελλομενάων 
ἄρχεσθ᾽ ἀμητοῦ, ἀρότοιο δὲ δυσομενάων, 


Πολύ γε μᾶλλον, εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, τὰ παρ᾽ 
Ὁμήρῳ γεωργικά. Καὶ ποῦ περὶ γεωργίας εἷ- 
ρηκεν "Όμηρος; ἤρετο ὁ Φίλιππος. ἢ τὰ ἐν τῇ 


* Works and Days 368, 424, 609 f. 2 Ibid. 368, 424. 
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else to do? On my word, father, I not only cannot 
endure to hear any other poet recited but Homer, 
but even object to any other metre than Homer's 
heroic hexameter.” 

Then Philip admired his son greatly for his noble 
spirit, since it was plain that he harboured no un- 
worthy or ignoble ideas but made the heroes and 
demigods his examples. Nevertheless, in his desire to 
arouse him, he said, “‘ But take Hesiod, Alexander; do 
you judge him of little account as a poet? " “ Nay, 
not I,” he replied, “ but of every account, though not 
for kings and generals, I suppose.” “' Well, then, for 
whom?" And*Alexander answered with a smile: 
“ For shepherds, carpenters,! and farmers; since he 
says that shepherds are beloved by the Muses, and 
to carpenters he gives very shrewd advice as to how 
large they should cut an axle, and to farmers, when 
to broach a cask.” 2 “ Well," said Philip, “ and is not 
such advice useful to men? " “ Not to you and me, 
father," he replied, “ nor to the Macedonians of the 
present day, though to those of former times it was 
useful, when they lived a slave's life, herding and 
farming for Illyrians and Triballians.”* “ But do 
you not like these magnificent lines of Hesiod about 
seed-time and harvest? " said Philip: 

s Mark well the time when the Pleiads, daughters 

of Atlas, are rising ; 

Then begin with the harvest, but do not plough 

till their setting." 4 
“ I much prefer what Homer says on farm-life," said 
Alexander. “ And where," Philip asked, “has Homer 

3 Neighbours of the Macedonians to the west and east 

respectively, and despised as barbarians. 


4 Works and Days 383 f. 
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ἀσπίδι μιμήματα λέγεις τῶν ἀρούντων καὶ θερι- 
ζόντων καὶ τρυγώντων; "Ηκιστά γε, εἶπεν ὁ 
᾿Αλέξανδρος, ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνα πολὺ μᾶλλον" 


οἱ δ᾽ ὥστ᾽ ἀμητῆρες ἐναντίοι ἀλλήλοισιν 

ὄγμον ἐλαύνουσιν ἀνδρὸς μάκαρος κατ᾽ ἄρου- 
pav 

πυρῶν ἢ κριθῶν' τὰ δὲ δράγματα ταρφέα 
πίπτει" 

ὃς Τρῶες καὶ ᾿Αχαιοὶ ἐπ’ ἀλλήλοισι θορόντες 

δῄου», οὐδ᾽ ἕτεροι μνώοντ᾽ ὀλοοῖο φόβοιο. 


Ταῦτα μέντοι ποιῶν "Όμηρος ἡττᾶτο ὑπὸ 
€ 
Ἡσιόδου, ὁ Φίλιππος εἶπεν: ἢ οὐκ ἀκήκοας τὸ 
` A A 
ἐπίγραμμα τὸ ἐν Ἑλικῶνι ἐπὶ τοῦ τρίποδος" 


Ἡσίοδος Μούσαις Ελικωνίσι τόνδ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν 
ef / > H ^ ο 
ὕμνῳ νικήσας ἐν Χαλκίδι θεῖον “Opnpor ; 


Καὶ μάλα δικαίως, εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, ἡττᾶτο: 
οὐ γὰρ ἐν βασιλεῦσιν ἠγωνίξετο, ἀλλ. ἐν γεωργοῖς 
καὶ ἰδιώταις, μᾶλλον δὲ ἐν ἀνθρώποις φιληδόνοις 
καὶ μαλακοῖς. τοιγαροῦν ἠμύνατο τοὺς Εὐβοέας 
διὰ τῆς ποιήσεως "Όμηρος. Πῶς ; ἤρετο av- 
μάσας ὁ Φίλιππος. "Ότι μόνους αὐτοὺς τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων περιέκειρεν αἴσχιστα, κομᾶν ὄπισθεν 


1 Iliad 11. 67-71. 

2 The account of this mythical contest is found in the 
Ὁμήρου καὶ ‘Hoiddou ἀγών (The Contest between Homer and 
Hesiod), which was composed in the time of Hadrian, but 
goes back to an earlier account by the rhetorician Alcidamas. 
It was developed out of a suggestion given in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days 650f. In the contest, which is supposed to have 
taken place at the funeral games of King Amphidamas in 
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anything to say about farming? Or do you refer 
to the representations on the shield of men ploughing 
and gathering the grain and the grapes? ” “ Not at 
all," said Alexander, “but rather to these well-known 
lines : 

‘As when two lines of reapers, face to face, 

In some rich landlord’s field of barley or wheat 

Move on, and fast the severed handfuls fall, 

So, springing on each other, they of Troy 

And they of Argos smote each other down, 

And neither thought of ignominious flight.’ 1 


? 


“ And yet, in spite of such lines as these," said 
Philip, * Homer was defeated by Hesiod in the con- 
test? Or have you not heard of the inscription 
which is inscribed upon the tripod that stands on 
Mount Helicon? 


* Hesiod offered this gift to the Muses on Helicon's 
mountain 

When at Chalcis in song he had vanquished 
Homer, the godlike.’ "' 


* And he richly deserved to be defeated,” rejoined 
Alexander, “for he was not exhibiting his skill 
before kings, but before farmers and plain folk, or, 
rather, before men who were lovers of pleasure and 
effeminate. And that is why Homer used his poesy 
to avenge himself upon the Euboeans.” “How 
so?" asked Philip in wonder. “He singled them 
out among all the Greeks for a most unseemly hair- 
cut, for he makes them wear their hair in long 


Chalcis, verses of both poets, both real and made up, are 
brought forward. The judge makes Hesiod the victor, but 
the audience favours Homer. 
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ἀφείς, ὥσπερ οἱ νῦν τοὺς παῖδας τοὺς. ἁπαλούς, 
Καὶ ὁ Φίλιππος γελάσας, “Opas,1 E ὃ ὅς, ὦ 
᾿Αλέξανδρε, ὅτι δεῖ μὴ λυπεῖν τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς 
ποιητὰς μηδὲ τοὺς δεινοὺς συγγραφέας, ὡς κυρίους 
ὄντας ὅ τέ βούλονται περὶ ἡμῶν λέγειν. Οὐ 
πάντως, εἶπε, κυρίους, τῷ γοῦν Στησιχόρῳ 
ψευσαμένῳ, κατὰ τῆς Ἑλένης οὐ συνήνεγκεν. ὁ 
μέντοι Ἡσίοδος, © πάτερ, δοκεῖ μοι οὐδὲ αὐτὸς 
ἀγνοεῖν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ δύναμιν ὅ ὅσον ἐλείπετο" Op- 
pov. Πῶς λέγεις ; ; "Οτι é ἐκείνου περὶ τῶν ἡρώων 
ποιήσαντος αὐτὸς ἐποίησε Τυναικῶν κατάλογον 
καὶ τῷ ὄντι τὴν γυναικωνῦτιδ ὕμνησε, παρα- 
χωρήσας Ὁμήρῳ τοὺς 5 ἄνδρας ἐπαινέσαι. 
"Ex τούτου δὲ ἤρετο ὁ Φίλιππος, ᾿Αλλὰ σύ, 
ὦ ᾿Αλέξανδρε, πότερον ἕλοιο ἂν ᾿Αγαμέμνων ὴ 
Αχιλλεὺς 3) ἐκείνων τις γεγονέναι τῶν ἡρώων, 
ἢ “Όμηρος; Οὐ μέντοι, ἦ à ὃς ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, 
ἀλλὰ ὑπερβάλλειν πολὺ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα καὶ 
τοὺς ἄλλους. οὔτε γὰρ σὲ χείρονα νομίζω 
τοῦ Πηλέως οὔτε τῆς Φθίας ἀσθενεστέραν. τὴν 
Μακεδονίαν οὔτε τὸν, Ὄλυμπον ἀδοξότερον € ὄρος 
τοῦ Πηλίου φαίην ἄν" ἀλλὰ .μὴν οὐδὲ παιδείας 
φαυλοτέρας ἐπιτετύχηκα ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοτέλους ὴ 
ἐκεῖνος ὑπὸ Φοίνικος τοῦ ᾿Αμύντορος, φυγάδος 
1 δρᾷς Arnim : λέγει or ἔφη, 
? τοὺς Empirius: τοῦ, 
9 ὄρος Reiske: ὕρους. 
1 Iliad 2,542. Cf. Dio, Discourse 7. 4. 
2 Apparently he accused Helen of having been married 
three times and of abandoning her husbands. He became 


blind, but regained his sight when he recanted. See Plato, 
Phaedrus 243 A, for the story. 
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locks flowing down their backs; as the poets of 
to-day do in describing effeminate boys." 

Philip laughed and said, “ You observe, Alexander, 
that one must not offend good poets or clever writers, 
since they have the power tosay anything they wish 
about us." ‘ Not absolute power," said he; “it 
was a sorry day for Stesichorus, at any rate, when 
he told the lies about Helen.2 As for Hesiod, it 
seems to me that he himself, father, was not unaware 
of how much inferior his powers were to Homer's." 
* How is that? " “ Because, while Homer wrote of 
heroes, he composed a Catalogue of Fair Women? 
and in reality made the women's quarters* the 
subject of his song, yielding to Homer the eulogy 
of men." 

Philip next asked him: “ But as for you, Alexander, 
would you like to have been Agamemnon or Achilles 
or any one of the heroes of those days, or Homer? ” 
“Νο, indeed," said Alexander, “ but I should like to 
go far beyond Achilles and the others. For you are 
not inferior to Peleus, in my opinion; nor is Mace- 
donia less powerful than Phthia; 5 nor would I admit 
that Olympus$ is a less famous mountain than 
Pelion;* and, besides, the education I have gained 
under Aristotle is not inferior to that which Achilles 
derived from Amyntor's son, Phoenix, an exiled man 


3 Fragments of this important work ascribed to Hesiod are 
extant. 

* In the Greek house an especial part was reserved for the 
"women. 

5 Country and city in the south-east of Thessaly, ruled over 
by Peleus, father of Achilles. 

6 The Thessalian mountain on the border of Macedonia. 

7 Here Peleus wooed and won Thetis, the mother of Achilles, 
and here Cheiron, the tutor of Achilles, had his cave. 
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ἀνδρὸς καὶ διαφόρου τῷ πατρί. πρὸς δὲ αὖ 
τούτους 0 μεν ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ὑπήκουεν ἑτέροις, καὶ 
πέμπεται μετὰ μικρᾶς δυνάμεως, οὐ κύριος 1 GAN 
ἄλλφ συστρατευσόμενος" ἐγὼ δὲ οὐκ ἄν ποτε 
ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων οὐδενὸς βασιλευθείην. καὶ ὁ 
Φίλιππος μικροῦ παροξυνθείς, ᾿Αλλ» ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
γε βασιλεύῃ, à ᾿Αλέξανδρε. | Οὐκ ἔγωγε, εἶπεν" 
οὐ γὰρ ὡς βασιλέως, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς πατρὸς ἀκούω 
σου. Ov? δήπου καὶ θεᾶς φήσεις μητρὸς ye- 
γονέναι σεαυτόν, ὥσπερ ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεύς ; εἶπεν 
6 Φίλιππος. À ᾿Ολυμπιάδα συμβαλεῖν ἀξιοῖς 
Θέτιδι; καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἡσυχῆ μειδιάσας, 
᾿Εμοὶ μέν, εἶπεν, ὦ πάτερ, ἀνδρειοτέρα δοκεῖ 
πασῶν τῶν Νηρηίδων. ἐνταῦθα ó Φίλιππος 
γελάσας, Οὐκ ἀνδρειοτέρα µόνον, ἔφη, à παῖ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ πολεμικωτέρα. ἐμοὶ γοῦν οὐ παύεται 
πολεμοῦσα. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἅμα 
σπουδῇ ἐπαιξάτην. 

Πάλιν δὲ ἤρετο αὐτὸν ὁ Φίλιππος, ᾿Αλλὰ 
τὸν Ὅμηρον | οὕτω σφόδρα, @ ᾿Αλέξανδρε, θαυ- 
μάξων, πῶς ὑπερορᾷς αὐτοῦ τὴν σοφίαν; Ὅτι, 
ἔφη, καὶ τοῦ Ὀλυμπίασι κήρυκος ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν 
ἀκούοιμι φθεγγομένου μέγα καὶ σαφές, οὐ μέντοι 
κηρύττειν ἐβουλόμην αὐτὸς ἑτέρους νικῶντας, 
ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον κηρύττεσθαι. ταῦτα δὲ 
λέγων ἐποίει φανερὸν ὅτι τὸν μὲν E Όμηρον 
ἐνόμιδε δαιμόνιον καὶ θεῖον τῷ ὄντι κήρυκα τῆς 
ἀρετῆς, αὑτὸν δὲ καὶ τοὺς -ἄνδρας ἐκείνους 
ἀθλητάς τε καὶ ἀγωνιστὰς τῶν καλῶν ἔργων 


1 Schwartz believes that there is a lacuna after κύοιος. 
2 οὗ Wilamowitz: σὺ. 
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and estranged from his father. Then, too, Achilles 
had to take orders from others and was sent with a 
small force of which he was not in sole command, 
since he was to share the expedition with another. 
I, however, could never submit to any mortal what- 
soever being king over me.” Whereupon Philip 
almost became angry with him and said: “ But I am 
king and you are subject to me, Alexander.” “ Not 
I," said he, “ for I hearken to you, not as king, but 
as father." ^" I suppose you will not go on and say, 
will you, that your mother was a goddess, as Achilles 
did," said Philip; “ or do you presume to compare 
Olympias with Thetis?" At this Alexander smiled 
slightly and said, “To me, father, she seems more 
courageous than any Nereid." Whereupon Philip 
laughed and said, " Not merely more courageous, 
my son, but also more warlike; at least she never 
ceases making war on me." So far did they both go 
in mingling jest with earnest. 

Philip then went on with his questioning: “ If, 
then, you are so enthusiastic an admirer of Homer, 
how is it that you do not aspire to his poetic skill? 71 
" Because," he replied, “While it would give me the 
greatest delight to hear the herald at Olympia 
proclaim the victors with strong and clear voice, yet I 
should not myself care to herald the victories of 
others; I should much rather hear my own pro- 
claimed." With these words he tried to make it 
clear that while he considered Homer to be a mar- 
vellous and truly divine herald of valour, yet he 
regarded himself and the Homeric heroes as the 
athletes who strove in the contest of noble achieve- 


1 Referring to Alexander’s statement, § 14 f., that he would 
not care to have been either Homer or one of Homer’s heroes. 
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ἡγεῖτο. οὐδὲν μὲν οὖν ἄτοπον, εἶπεν, ὦ πάτερ, 
εἰ καὶ ποιητὴς ἀγαθὸς εἴην παρεχούσης τῆς 
φύσεως: ἐπεί τοι καὶ ῥητορικῆς δέοι ἂν τῷ 
βασιλεῖ. σὺ γοῦν ἀντιγράφειν πολλάκις avay- 
κάξῃ καὶ ἀντιλέγειν Δημοσθένει, μάλα δεινῷ 
ῥήτορι καὶ γόητι, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις τοῖς ᾿Αθήνησι 
πολιτευομένοις. Καὶ ἐβουλόμην γε, εἶπεν ὁ 
Φίλιππος παίξων, παραχωρῆσαι ᾿Αθηναίοις 
᾽Αμϕιπόλεως ἀντὶ τῆς Δημοσθένους δεινότητος. 
ἀλλὰ πῶς Ὅμηρον οἴει διανοεῖσθαι περὶ ῥητο- 
ρικῆς; Δοκεῖ μοι, ἔφη, τὸ πρᾶγμα θαυμάζειν, 
ὦ πάτερ. οὐ γὰρ ἂν τῷ τε ᾽Αχῖλλεῖ διδάσκαλον 
λόγων ἐπήγετο τὸν Φοίνικα. φησὶ γοῦν πεμ- 
φθῆναι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς 


μύθων τε ῥητῆρ᾽ ἔμεναι πρηκτῆρά τε ἔργων. 


τῶν τε ἄλλων τοὺς ἀρίστους καὶ βασιλικωτάτους 
ἐποίησεν ἐσπουδακότας οὐχ ἧττον περὶ τὴν 
τοιαύτην δύναμιν, τόν τε Διομήδην καὶ ᾿Ὀδυσσέα, 
καὶ Νέστορα, τοῦτον μὲν ὑπερβάλλοντα τῇ τε 
συνέσει καὶ τῇ πειθοῖ. φησὶ γοῦν ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς 
ποιήσεως, 
τοῦ καὶ ἀπὸ γλώσσης μέλιτος γλυκίων ῥέεν 
avon: 
ὥστε καὶ τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα εὔχεσθαι δέκα yé- 
ροντας αὐτῷ τοιούτους εἶναι μᾶλλον συμβούλους 
ἢ νεανίσκους οἷος ὅ T Alas καὶ Αχιλλεύς, ὡς 
θᾶττον ἂν ἁλούσης τῆς Τροίας. καὶ μὴν τὸ 
μέγεθος τῆς περὶ τοὺς λόγους χρείας ἐδήλωσεν 


1 Referring to his own study of rhetoric under Aristotle. 
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ment. “ Still, it would not be at all strange, father," 
he continued, “ if I were to be a good poet as well, 
did nature but favour me; for you know that a king 
might find that even rhetoric was valuable to him.* 
You, for example, are often compelled to write and 
speak in opposition to Demosthenes, a very clever 
orator who can sway his audience—to say nothing of 
the other political leaders of Athens." “‘ Yes," said 
Philip playfully, “ and I should have been glad to 
cede Amphipolis to the Athenians in exchange for 
that clever Demosthenes. But what do you think 
was Homer's attitude regarding rhetoric?" “I 
believe that he admired the study, father," said he, 
“else he would never have introduced Phoenix as a 
teacher of Achilles in the art of discourse. Phoenix, 
at any rate, says that he was sent by Achilles’ father, 

‘To teach thee both, that so thou mightst become 

In words an orator, in warlike deeds 

A doer.’ 
And as for the other chieftains, he depicted the best 
and the best qualified for kingly office as having 
cultivated this art with no less zeal: I mean Diomede, 
Odysseus, and particularly Nestor, who surpassed all 
the others in both discernment and persuasiveness. 
Witness what he says in the early part of his poem: 

‘ whose tongue 

Dropped words more sweet than honey.’ 5 
It was for this reason that Agamemnon prayed that 
he might have ten such elders as counsellors rather 
than youths like Ajax and Achilles, implying that 
the capture of Troy would thus be hastened. And, 
indeed, in another instance’ heshowed the importance 


2 Thad 9. 443. 3 Iliad 1. 249. 4 Iliad 9. 155-332. 
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ἐν ἑτέρῳ. τῶν yàp Ἑλλήνων διὰ τὸ μῆκος τοῦ 
πολέμου καὶ τὴν χαλεπότητα τῆς πολιορκίας, 
ἔτι δὲ οἶμαι διὰ τὴν ἐπιλαβοῦσαν νόσον καὶ 
τὴν στάσιν τῶν βασιλέων τοῦ τε ᾿Αγαμέμνονος 
καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως, ἀπειρηκότων ἤδη πρὸς τὴν 
στρατείαν, πρὸς δὲ αὖ τούτοις δημαγωγοῦ τινος 
ἐπαναστάντος αὐτοῖς καὶ ταράξαντος τὴν ἐκ- 
κλησίαν, τὸ πλῆθος ὥρμησεν ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς, 
καὶ παραχρῆμα ἐμβάντες ἐβούλοντο φεύγειν, 
οὐδενὸς δυναμένου κατασχεῖν, οὐδὲ τοῦ Aya- 
μέμνονος ἔχοντος ὅτι χρήσεται τοῖς παροῦσι 
πράγμασιν. οὐκοῦν ἐνταῦθᾶ μόνος αὐτοὺς 
ἐδυνήθη μετακαλέσαι καὶ μεταβαλεῖν Ὀδυσσεύς, 
καὶ τέλος ἔπεισε δημηγορῶν μετὰ τοῦ Νέστορος 
μένειν. ὥστε τοῦτο μὲν τὸ ἔργον φανερῶς τῶν 
ῥητόρων ἐγένετο' πολλὰ δ᾽ ἄν τις ἐπιδείξειε καὶ 
ἕτερα. φαίνεται Ò οὐ μόνον "Όμηρος ἀλλὰ καὶ 
Ἡσίοδος οὕτω φρονῶν, ὡς φιλοσοφίας τε ἅμα 
καὶ ῥητορικῆς τῆς ἀληθοῦς τῷ βασιλεῖ mpoc- 
ἧκον, ἐν οἷς φησι περὶ Καλλιόπης, 

ἣ γὰρ καὶ βασιλεῦσιν ἅμ. αἰδοίοισιν ὀπηδεῖ, 

ὅντινα τιµήσωσι Διὸς κοῦραι μεγάλοιο 

γεινόμενόν τε ἴδωσι διοτρεφέων βασιλήων. 
ἔπη μὲν οὖν ποιεῖν, ὦ πάτερ, ἢ λόγους πεζοὺς 
συγγράφειν ὁποίας σὺ τὰς ἐπιστολάς, ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
σφόδρα cé φασιν εὐδοκιμεῖν, οὐ πάντως dvay- 
καῖον τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν, εἰ μή γε νέοις οὖσιν 


1 Thersites. 

2 The Muse of oratory as well as of epic poetry. 

3 Theogony 80-82. 

4 Hight letters falsely attributed to him are extant. Four 
are addressed to the Athenians, one to the Thebans, the 
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of rhetorical skill. For when the Greeks had at last 
become faint-hearted in pursuing the campaign 
because the war had lasted so long and the siege was 
so difficult, and also, no doubt, because of the plague 
that laid hold of them and of the dissension between 
the kings, Agamemnon and Achilles; and when, in 
addition, a certain agitator 1 rose to oppose them and 
threw the assembly into confusion—at this crisis the 
host rushed to the ships, embarked in hot haste, and 
were minded to flee. Nobody was able to restrain 
them, and even Agamemnon knew not how to handle 
the situation. Now in this emergency the only one 
who was able to call them back and change their 
purpose was Odysseus, who finally, by the speech he 
made, and with the help of Nestor, persuaded them 
to remain. Consequently, this achievement was 
clearly due to the orators; and one could point to 
many other instances as well. It is evident, then, 
that not only Homer but Hesiod, too, held this view, 
implying that rhetoric in the true meaning of the 
term, as well as philosophy, is a proper study for the 
king; for the latter says of Calliope,? 


‘She attendeth on kings august that the daughters 
of great Zeus 

Honour and watch at their birth, those kings that 
of Zeus are nurtured.’ ? 


But to write epic poetry, or to compose pieces in 
prose like those letters of yours,* father, which are 
said to have won you high repute, is not altogether 
essential for a king, except indeed when he is young 


Peloponnesian allies, Aristotle, and Philip’s wife, Olympias, 
respectively. See Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, pp. 461-467. 
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ἔτι καὶ σχολὴν ἄγουσιν, ὥσπερ καὶ σὲ λέγουσιν 
ἐν Θήβαις διαπονῆσαι τὰ περὶ τοὺς λόγους" 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ φιλοσοφίας ἅπτεσθαι πρὸς τὸ ἀκρι- 
βέστατον, ἀπλάστως δὲ καὶ ἁπλῶς Brody! év- 
δεικνύμενον αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἔργοις φιλάνθρωπον ἦθος 
καὶ πρᾷον καὶ δίκαιον, ἔτι δὲ ὑψηλὸν καὶ 
ἀνδρεῖον, καὶ μάλιστα δὴ χαίροντα εὐεργεσίαις, 
ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἐγγυτάτω τῆς τῶν θεῶν φύσεως" 
τῶν ye μὴν λόγων ἡδέως ἀκούοντα τῶν ἐκ 
Φιλοσοφίας, ὁπόταν καιρός, ἅτε οὐκ ἐναντίων 
φαινομένων, ἀλλὰ συμφώνων τοῖς αὑτοῦ τρόποις" 
τέρπεσθαι δὲ ποιήσει καὶ προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν 
οὐχ ἁπάσῃ, τῇ δὲ καλλίστῃ καὶ μεγαλοπρεπε- 
στάτῃ, συμβουλεύσαιμ᾽ ἂν τῷ γενναίῳ καὶ βασι- 
λικῷ τὴν ψυχήν, οἵαν μόνην ἴσμεν τὴν Ὁ μήρου 
καὶ TOv? Ἡσιόδου τὰ τοιαῦτα, καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλο 
τι λέγει χρηστόν. 

Οὐδὲ γὰρ μουσικήν, ἔφη, πᾶσαν μανθάνειν 
ἐθέλοιμ᾽ ἄν, ἀλλὰ κιθάρᾳ μόνον ἢ λύρα χρῆσθαι 
πρὸς θεῶν ὕμνους καὶ θεραπείας, ἔτι δὲ οἶμαι 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν τοὺς ἐπαίνους: οὐδέ γε 
ἆδειν τὰ Σαπφοῦς ἢ ᾿Ανακρέοντος ἐρωτικὰ μέλη 
πρέπον ἂν εἴη τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽, εἴπερ 
ἄρα, τῶν Στησιχόρου μελῶν τινα! ἡ Πινδάρου, 
ἐὰν ᾖ τις ἀνάγκη. τυχὸν δὲ καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο 
ἱκανὸς Ὅμηρος. °H γάρ, εἶπεν ὁ Φίλιππος, 
πρὸς κιθάραν ἢ λύραν συμφωνῆσαί τινά σοι 

1 Lacuna noted by Arnim ; βιοῦν suggested by Capps. 

2 τῶν Empirius: τὴν. 3 οὐδὲ Arnim : οὔτε. 

4 τινα added by Capps. 

1 Plato rejects for the citizens of his ideal Republic a good 
deal of the poetry that Alexander rejects for the king, but they 
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and has leisure, as was the case with you when, as 
they say, you diligently cultivated rhetorical studies 
in Thebes. Nor, again, is it necessary that he study 
philosophy to the point of perfecting himself in it; 
he need only live simply and without affectation, to 
give proof by his very conduct of a character that is 
humane, gentle, just, lofty, and brave as well, and, 
above all, one that takes delight in bestowing 
benefits—a trait which approaches most nearly to 
the nature divine. He should, indeed, lend a willing 
ear to the teachings of philosophy whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, inasmuch as these are manifestly not 
opposed to his own character but in accord with 
it; yet I should especially counsel the noble ruler 
of princely soul to make poetry his delight and to 
read it attentively—not all poetry, however, but only 
the most beautiful and majestic, such as we know 
Homer’s alone to be, and of Hesiod’s the portions 
akin to Homer's, and perhaps sundry edifying 
passages in other poets.” 

“ And so, too, with music," continued Alexander; 
“ for I should not be willing to learn all there is in 
music, but only enough for playing the cithara or the 
lyre when I sing hymns in honour of the gods and 
worship them, and also, I suppose, in chanting the 
praises of brave men. It would surely not be 
becoming for kings to sing the odes of Sappho or 
Anacreon, whose theme is love; but if they do sing 
odes, let it be some of those of Stesichorus or Pindar, 
if sing they must. But perhaps Homer is all one 
needs even to that end."! ‘ What!” exclaimed 
Philip, “do you think that any of Homer's lines 
would sound well with the cithara or the lyre?” 


disagree as to the influence of Homer. Plato has a good deal 
of fault to find with him. P 
1 
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δοκεῖ ἂν τῶν Ὁμήρου ; καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος γορ- 
γὸν ἐμβλέψας ὥσπερ λέων, ᾿Εγὰ μέν, εἶπεν, ὦ 
πάτερ, οἶμαι πρέπειν πολλὰ τῶν Ὁμήρου ἐπῶν 
πρὸς σάλπιγγα ἄδεσθαι, μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ τὴν ἄνακα- 
λοῦσαν, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐποτρύνουσαν καὶ παρακε- 
λευομένην, οὐχ ὑπὸ γυναικείου χοροῦ λεγόμενα 
jj παρθένων, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ φάλαγγος ἐνόπλου, πολὺ 
μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ Τυρταίου παρὰ τοῖς Λάκωσιν. 
ἐνταῦθα ἐπῄνεσεν ὡς καλῶς αὐτὸν εἰπόντα ὁ 
Φίλιππος καὶ ἀξίως τοῦ ποιητοῦ. Οὐκοῦν, ἡ 
δ᾽ ὅς, καὶ τοῦτο, οὗπερ ἱ νῦν ἐμνήσθημεν, "Όμηρος 
ἐπιδείκνυσιν. τὸν γοῦν ᾿Αχιλλέα πεποίηκεν ὑστε- 
ρίξοντα ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν οὐκ 
ἔκλυτα ἃ οὐδὲ ἐρωτικὰ μέλη δοντα' καίτοι φησί 
γε ἐρᾶν αὐτὸν τῆς Βρισηίδος: ἀλλὰ κιθάρᾳ μὲν 
χρῆσθαι, μὰ A’ οὐκ. ὠνησάμενον οὐδὲ οἴκοθεν 
ayayovta® παρὰ τοῦ πατρός, ἀλλὰ ἐκ τῶν 
λαφύρων ἐξελόμενον ὅτε εἷλε τὰς Θήβας καὶ τὸν 
᾿Ηετίωνα ἀπέκτεινε τὸν τοῦ "Εκτορος κηδεστήν. 


ae 
TH Ore, 


φησί, 
θυμὸν ἔτερπεν' ἄειδε δ᾽ ἄρα κλέα ἀνδρῶν, 


ὡς οὐδέποτε ἐκλανθάνεσθαι δέον τῆς ἀρετῆς οὐδὲ 
τῶν εὐκλεῶν πράξεων, οὔτε πίνοντα οὔτε ἄδοντα, 
£ A » * , 3 3 LER 
τὸν γενναῖον ἄνδρα καὶ βασιλικόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
A ΄ 
διατελεῖν ἢ πράττοντα αὐτὸν μέγα τι καὶ θαυ- 
μαστὸν ἢ μεμνημένον τῶν ὁμοίων. 


1 οὗπερ Reiske: ὑπὲρ οὗ. 
2 Arnim deletes οὐκ ἔκλυτα before οὐδὲ, unnecessarily. 
3 ἀγαγόντα Cobet: ἄγοντα. 
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And Alexander, glaring at him fiercely like a lion, 
said: “ For my part, father, I believe that many of 
Homer’s lines would properly be sung to the trumpet 
—not, by heavens, when it sounds the retreat, but 
when it peals forth the signal for the charge, and sung 
by no chorus of women or maids, but by a phalanx 
under arms. They are much to be preferred to the 
songs of Tyrtaeus,! which the Spartans use." At this 
Philip commended his son for having spoken worthily 
of the poet and well. '" And indeed," Alexander 
continued, '' Homer illustrates the very point we 
have just mentioned. He has represented Achilles, 
for instance, whén he was loitering in the camp of 
the Achaeans, as singing no ribald or even amorous 
ditties—though he says, to be sure, that he was in 
love with Briseis; nay, he speaks of him as playing 
the cithara, and not one that he had bought, I assure 
you, or brought from his father's house, but one 
that he had plucked from the spoils when he took 
Thebe ? and slew Eétion, the father of Hector's wife. 
Homer's words are: 


* To sooth his mood he sang 
The deeds of heroes.'? 


Which means that a noble and princely man should 
never forget valour and glorious deeds whether he 
be drinking or singing, but should without ceasing be 
engaged in some great and some admirable action 
himself, or else in recalling deeds of that kind." 


1 These were elegies, exhorting the Spartans to deeds of 
valour, and marching songs. Due to their fire and enthusiasm, 
they are given a large share of credit for the final victory of the 
Spartans over the Messenians. 

2 Thebe, or Thebes, a famous ancient town in Mysia. 

3 Iliad 9. 189. 
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Ταῦτα δὲ ἔλεγε πρὸς τὸν πατέρα, ἐπιδεικνύ- 
μενος τὴν αὑτοῦ διάνοιαν. καὶ γὰρ δὴ ἐτύγχανε 
τὸν μὲν "Ὅμηρον ἀγαπῶν, τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα δὲ 
οὐ μόνον ἐθαύμαξεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξηλοτύπει τῆς 
Ὁμήρου ποιήσεως, ὥσπερ οἱ καλοὶ παῖδες 
ξηλοτυποῦσι τοὺς καλοὺς ἐνίοτε κρειττόνων 
ἐραστῶν τυγχάνοντας. τῶν] δὲ ἄλλων TON- 
τῶν οὐ σφόδρα ἐφρόντιζε. Στησιχόρου δὲ καὶ 
Πινδάρου ἐπεμνήσθη, τοῦ μὲν ὅτι μιμητὴς 
Ὁμήρου γενέσθαι δοκεῖ καὶ τὴν ἅλωσιν οὐκ 
ἀναξίως ἐποίησε τῆς Τροίας, τοῦ δὲ Πινδάρου 
διά τε τὴν λαμπρότητα τῆς φύσεως καὶ ὅτι 
τὸν πρόγονον αὐτοῦ καὶ ὁμώνυμον ἐπῄνεσεν 
᾿Αλέξανδρον τὸν φιλέλληνα ἐπικληθέντα moi- 
σας εἰς αὐτόν, 


ὀλ βίων ἐπώνυμε Δαρδανιδᾶν. 


διὰ τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ Θήβας ὕστερον πορθῶν 
μόνην κατέλιπε τὴν οἰκίαν τὴν ἐκείνου κελεύσας 


ἐπιγράψαι, 


Πινδάρου τοῦ μουσοποιοῦ τὴν στέγην μὴ 
/ 
κάετε. 


8 x , / /, ^ 6.-Ἂ 3 
που πολλὴν ἠπίστατο χάριν τοῖς auTov éy- 


1 Before τῶν the MSS. have a sentence which Arnim has 
rejected as an interpolation : τὸν δὲ ᾿Αγαμέμνονα οὐκ éua- 
κάριζε»' ἤλπι(ε γὰρ πολὺ πλειόνων ἄρξειν αὐτὸς ἢ ὁπόσων 
ἐκεῖνος. '' Agamemnon, however, he did not envy, since he 
had hopes of ruling over a far greater number of subjects 
himself than the hosts over which Agamemnon had ruled.” 


1 4.e. in his conversation with Philip. See above. 
2 ie. Alexander I, son of Amyntas I. He ruled from 
498-454 5.C, 
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In this fashion Alexander would talk with his 
father, thereby revealing his innermost thoughts. 
The fact is that while he loved Homer, for Achilles 
he felt not only admiration but even jealousy because 
of Homer’s poesy, just as handsome boys are some- 
times jealous of others who are handsome, because 
these have more powerful lovers. To the other 
poets he gave hardly a thought; but he did men- 
tion! Stesichorus and Pindar, the former because 
he was looked upon as an imitator of Homer and 
composed a “ Capture of Troy," a creditable work, 
and Pindar because of the brilliancy of his genius 
and the fact that he had extolled the ancestor whose 
name he bore: Alexander,? nicknamed the Philhel- 
lene, to whom the poet alluded in the verse 


* Namesake of the blest sons of Dardanus.” 9 


This is the reason why, when later he sacked Thebes,4 
he left only that poet's house standing, directing 
that this notice be posted upon it: 


“Set not on fire the roof of Pindar, maker of 
song." ê 
[e] 


Undoubtedly he was most grateful to those who 


3 Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, Pindar, Fragment 120. See 
also Pindar, p. 578 in L.C.L. An allusion to Alexander, or 
Paris, son of Priam and descendant of Dardanus, the first king 
of Troy. 

4 In 335 B.c. 

5 Arrian (Anabasis 1. 9) tells the same story without giving 
the inscription. He says the story is that Alexander protected 
the poet’s house and his descendants. 

$ Of. Milton, Sonnet 8: 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tower 
Went to the ground. 
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κωμιάζουσι μὴ φαύλως, οὕτως ἄγαν φιλότιμος 
Ov. 

Τί δέ; εἶπεν ὁ Φίλιππος, ὦ παῖ, πάνυ γὰρ 
ἡδέως ἀκούω σου τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγοντος, οὐδὲ 
οἴκησιν ἀξιοῖς κατεσκευάσθαι τὸν βασιλέα πρὸς 
ἡδονὴν κεκοσμημένην χρυσῷ καὶ ἠλέκτρῳ καὶ 
ἐλέφαντι τοῖς πολυτίµοις; Οὐδαμῶς, εἶπεν, ὦ 
πάτερ, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον σκύλοις τε καὶ ὅπλοις 
πολεμίων ἀνδρῶν' καὶ τά γε ἱερὰ τοιούτοις κόσ- 
pois κοσμοῦντα τοὺς θεοὺς 1 ἱλάσκεσθαι καθάπερ 
ὁ "Έκτωρ ἠξίου, προκαλούμενος τὸν ἄριστον 
τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν’ ὅτι κρατήσας τὸ μὲν σῶμα ἀπο- 
δώσει τοῖς συμμάχοις, τὰ δὲ ὅπλα, ἔφη, σκυ- 
λεύσω, 

καὶ κρεµόω ποτὶ νηὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος ἑκάτοιο. 
τῷ παντὶ γὰρ κρείττων οὗτος κόσμος τῶν ἱερῶν 
ἢ σμαράγδων καὶ σαρδίων καὶ ὀνύχων, οἷος ἦν 
ὁ Σαρδαναπάλλου περὶ Νίνον. οὐ γὰρ βασιλέως 
τὰ τοιαῦτα φιλοτιμήματα οὐδαμῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνοήτου 
μὲν παίγνια κόρης, ἀκολάστου δὲ γυναικός. 
οὔκουν οὐδὲ ᾿Αθηναίους οὕτως, ἔφη, ζηλῶ τῆς 
δαπάνης καὶ πολυτελείας τῆς περὶ τὴν πόλιν 
καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ ὅσον τῶν ἔργων ἃ ἔπραξαν οἱ 
πρότερον' τὸν γὰρ ἀκινάκην τὸν Μαρδονίου πολὺ 
σεμνότερον καὶ κρεῖττον ἀνάθημα ἔχουσιν καὶ 
τὰς Λακώνων ἀσπίδας τῶν ἐν Πύλῳ ποτὲ 


1 κοσμοῦντα τοὺς θεοὺς inserted by Capps as supplying the 
requisite thought. 


1 Iliad 7. 83. 
2 A sword said to be that of Mardonius, the Persian general 
slain at the battle of Plataea, 479 B.C., was hung up in the 
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eulogized him worthily, when he was so particular 
as this in seeking renown. 

“ Well, then, my son,” said Philip, '' since I am glad 
indeed to hear you speak in this fashion, tell me, is it 
your opinion that the king should not even make 
himself a dwelling beautified with precious ornaments 
of gold and amber and ivory to suit his pleasure? ” 
‘* By no means should he, father,” he replied; “ such 
ornaments should consist rather of spoils and armour 
taken from the enemy. He should also embellish 
the temples with such ornaments and thus propitiate 
the gods. This,was Hector’s opinion when he 
challenged the best of the Achaeans, declaring that 
if victorious he would deliver the body to the allied 
host, ‘ but the arms,’ said he, ‘ I shall strip off and 


‘hang them high 
Within the temple of the archer-god Apollo.’ 4 


For such adornment of sacred places is altogether 
superior to jasper, carnelian, and onyx, with which 
Sardanapallus bedecked Nineveh. Indeed, such 
ostentation is by no means seemly for a king though 
it may furnish amusement to some silly girl or 
extravagant woman. And so I do not envy the 
Athenians, either, so much for the extravagant way 
they embellished their city and their temples as for 
the deeds their forefathers wrought; for in the sword 
of Mardonius ? and the shields of the Spartans who 
were captured at Pylos? they have a far grander and 
more excellent dedication to the gods than they have 


Parthenon at Athens, where Pausanias reported having seen 
it. See Pausanias I. 27. 

3 In 425 5.0. during the Peloponnesian War: 292 picked 
Spartan troops were taken alive and brought to Athens. 
See Thucydides 4. 39-40. 
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e / * M + ^ > / A 
ἁλόντων ἢ τὰ προπύλαια τῆς ἀκροπόλεως καὶ 
τὸ Ὀλύμπιον ἀπὸ πλειόνων ἢ μυρίων ταλάντων. 
Οὐκοῦν, ἡ Ò ὃς ὁ Φίλιππος, ἐνταῦθα τὸν 
“Όμηρον οὐκ ἂν ἔχοις ἐπαινεῖν. τὰ γὰρ τοῦ 
E] 7 4 Ej ὃ X “BAN ` / 
Αλκίνου βασίλεια, ἀνδρὸς ηνος καὶ νησιώ- 

, ^ 
του, διεκόσμησεν οὐ μόνον κήποις καὶ φυτοῖς 

3 315] ς AN H ^ H ` MES / 

καὶ ὕδασιν, ὡς NOLOTA ἐνοικεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ AYAN- 
μασι χρυσοῖς. ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον τὴν τοῦ Μενελάου 
οἴκησιν, καὶ ταῦτα ἀπὸ στρατείας ἥκοντος, ἄρ᾽ 
οὐ Περσικήν τινα καὶ Μηδικὴν ἐξηγεῖται, σχεδόν 
τε οὐ πολὺ ἀποδέουσαν Σεμιράμιδος ἢ Δαρείου 
τε καὶ Ξέρξου τῶν βασιλείων; φησὶ γοῦν, 


ὥστε γὰρ ἠελίου αἴγλη πέλεν ἠὲ σελήνης 

δῶμα καθ᾽ ὑψερεφὲς Μενελάου κυδαλίμοιο, 

χρυσοῦ τ᾽ ἠλέκτρου τε καὶ ἀργύρου ἠδ᾽ ἐλέ- 
φαντος. 


τοῖς γὰρ Τρωικοῖς σκύλοις ἐχρῆν μᾶλλον λάμ- 
πειν αὐτὸ ἢ τούτοις κατά γε τὴν σὴν διάνοιαν. 
X t Ἢ ; 3 , 3 » 5 
καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐπισχών, Οὐκ ἔγωγε, εἶπε, 
τὸν Ὅμηρον ἐάσειν μοι δοκῶ ἀναπολόγητον' 
- 7 
ἴσως γὰρ πρὸς τὸν τοῦ Μενελάου τρόπον ἐποίησε 
τὰ βασίλεια, ὄν φησι μόνον εἶναι τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν 
μαλθακὸν αἰχμητήν. σχεδὸν γὰρ οὖν ἔοικεν 
οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδὲν μάτην ὁ ποιητὴς οὗτος 
Z > b! M M M 3 x 7 
λέγειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ στολὴν καὶ οἴκησιν καὶ ϑίαυταν 


1 Temple of Olympian Zeus, east of the ed Soe some 
columns of which are still standing; said to have been begun 
by Peisistratus about 535 B.C. and finished by the Emperor 
Hadrian about 125-130 A.D. 

2 As a talent was worth more than $1000, the cost was over 
$10,000,000. 
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in the Propylaea of the Acropolis and in the Olympi- 
eum,! which cost more than ten thousand talents,” 2 
" In this particular, then," said Philip, “ you could 
not endorse Homer; for he has embellished the 
palace of Alcinoüs a Greek and an islander, not only 
with gardens and orchards and fountains, and thus 
made it a most charming home, but with statues 
of gold also. Nay, more, does he not describe the 
dwelling of Menelaus, for all that he had just got 
back from a campaign, as though it were some 
Persian or Median establishment, almost equalling 
the palaces of Semiramis, or of Darius and Xerxes? 
He says, for instance: 


‘A radiance bright, as of the sun or moon, 
Throughout the high-roofed halls of Atreus’ son 
Did shine.’ 


‘ The sheen of bronze, 
Of gold, of silver, and of ivory.’ 5 


And yet, according to your conception, it should have 
shone, not with such materials, but rather with Trojan 
spoils!” Here Alexander checked him and said, “I 
have no notion at all of letting Homer go undefended. 
For it is possible that he described the palace of 
Menelaus to accord with his character, since he is 
the only one of the Achaeans whom he makes out to 
be a faint-hearted warrior. Indeed it is fairly clear 
that this poet never elsewhere speaks without a 
purpose, but repeatedly depicts the dress, dwelling, 


5 Odyssey 7. 84-132. 

* Famous Assyrian queen whose capital was Nineveh. 

5 Odyssey 4. 45-6, to which line 73 is tacked on somewhat 
ungrammatically. 

$ Iliad 17. 588. 
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πρὸς τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἦθος πολλάκις ἀπεικάζει. 
διὰ τοῦτο τὰ μὲν ἐν Φαίαξι βασίλεια ἐκόσμησεν 
ἄλσεσί τε καὶ ὀπώραις δι ἔτους καὶ κρήναις 
ἀενάοις, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον τὸ τῆς Καλυψοῦς, ἅτε 
ὡραίας καὶ φιλανθρώπου θεᾶς ἐν νήσῳ καθ 
αὑτὴν ἀπῳκισμένης' τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ εὐώδη ĉia- 
φερόντως φησὶ τὴν νῆσον τῶν ἡδίστων ἐν αὐτῇ 
καιομένων! θυμιαμάτων, τοῦτο δὲ σύσκιον δέν- 
δροις εὐθαλέσι, κύκλῳ δὲ περὶ τὸ σπήλαιον 
ἄμπελον περιήκουσαν ὡραίαν, βότρυσι βριθο- 
μένην, ἔμπροσθεν δὲ λειμῶνας ἁπαλοὺς ἀνα- 
WE σελίνων τε καὶ ἑτέρων, ἐν δέ τῷ μέσῳ κρήνας 
τέτταρας λαμπροῦ καὶ διαφανοῦς ὕδατος πάντοσε 
ἀπορρέοντος, ἅτε οὐκ ὄντος ἑτεροκλινοῦς οὐδὲ 
ἀνίσον τοῦ χωρίου. πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα ὑπερ- 
φυῶς ἐρωτικὰ καὶ ἡδέα, κατὰ τὸν τρόπον οἶμαι 
τῆς θεᾶς. τὴν δέ γε τοῦ Μενελάου πολυχρή- 
µατον καὶ πολύχρυσον αὐλήν, καθάπερ οἶμαι 
τῶν ᾿Ασιαγενῶν τινος βασιλέων. καὶ γὰρ οὗτος 
ἣν οὐ μακρὰν τοῦ τε Ταντάλου καὶ Πέλοπος, 
ὅθεν οἶμαι καὶ τὸν χορὸν Εὐριπίδης εἰς τοῦτο 
αἰνιττόμενον πεποίηκεν ἐν τῇ προσόδῳ τοῦ 
βασιλέως, 
Μενέλαος δὲ 3 
πολὺ δ᾽ ἁβροσύνῃ δῆλος ὁρᾶσθαι 
τοῦ Τανταλιδᾶν ἐξ αἵματος av. 
οὗ μὴν τήν ye τοῦ Ὀδυσσέως οἴκησιν οὐδαμῶς 
τούτοις ὁμοίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν ἀσφαλοῦς ἀνδρὸς 
πεποίηκε πρὸς αὐτὸ τοῦτο παρεσκευασμένην. 
λέγει γὰρ οὕτως" 
1 καιομένων added by Wilamowitz. 
* Μενέλαος ἄναξ Euripides. 3 τῶν Τανταλιδῶν Euripides. 
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and manner of life of people so as to accord with 
their character. This is why he beautified the palace 
of the Phaeacians with groves, perennial fruits, and 
ever-flowing springs; and again, with even greater 
skill, the grotto of Calypso, since she was a beautiful 
and kindly goddess living off by herself on an island. 
For he says ! that the island was wonderfully fragrant 
with the odours of sweetest incense burning there; 
and again, that it was overshaded with luxuriant 
trees; that round about the grotto rambled a beauti- 
ful vine laden with clusters, while before it lay soft 
meadows with 4 confusion of parsley and other 
plants; and, finally, that in its centre were four 
springs of crystal-clear water which flowed out in all 
directions, seeing that the ground was not on a slope 
or uneven. Now all these touches are marvellously 
suggestive of love and pleasure, and to my thinking 
reveal the character of the goddess. The court of 
Menelaus, however, he depicts as rich in possessions 
and rich in gold, as though he were some Asiatic 
king, it seems to me. And, in fact, Menelaus was 
not far removed in line of descent from Tantalus and 
Pelops;? which I think is the reason why Euripides 
has his chorus make a veiled allusion to his effeminacy 
when the king comes in: 
* Ànd Menelaus, 
By his daintiness so clear to behold, 
Sprung from the Tantalid stock.’ 3 
The dwelling of Odysseus, however, is of a different 
kind altogether; he being a cautious man, Homer 
has given him a home furnished to suit his character. 
For he says: 
1 Odyssey 5. 55—14. 


2 Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus, Menelaus. 
3 Orestes 349-351. 
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ἐξ é ἑτέρων ἕτερ᾽ ἐστίν, ἐπήσκηται δέ οἱ αὐλὴ 
τούχῳ καὶ θριγκοῖσι' θύραι δ᾽ εὐεργέες εἰσὶ 
δικλίδες' οὐκ ἂν τίς μιν ἀνὴρ ὑπεροπλίσσαιτο. 


Δεῖ δὲ τοῦ ποιητοῦ τὰ μὲν ὡς συμβουλεύοντος 
καὶ παραινοῦντος ἀποδέχεσθαι, τὰ δὲ ὡς ἐξηγου- 
μένου μόνον, πολλὰ δὲ ὡς ὀνειδίξοντος καὶ κατα: 
γελῶντον. ἔοικέ yet μὴν κατὰ τὰ περὶ κούτην καὶ 
τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν δίαιταν ἱκανὸς εἶναι παιδεύειν 
"Όμηρος ἡρωικήν τινα καὶ βασιλικὴν τῷ ὄντι 
παίδευσιν, ὡς τὰς Λακωνικὰς ἑστιάσεις τῶν 
φιλιτίων δείπνων μαθόντα παρ᾽ «ἐκείνου Λυκοῦρ- 
γον νομοθετῆσαι τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις. ἐπεί TOL 
καί φασιν αὐτὸν ἐπαινέτην Ὁμήρου γενέσθαι, 
καὶ πρῶτον ἀπὸ Κρήτης ἢ τῆς Ἰωνίας κομίσαι 
τὴν ποίησιν εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα. τὸν γοῦν Διο- 

μήδην πάνυ στερεῶς κατέκλινεν ἐπὶ βύρσης à- 
γραύλου Boos, κύκλῳ περιστήσας τὰ δόρατα ὀρθὰ 
ἐπὶ σαυρωτῆρος, οὐ κόσμου χάριν, ἀλλ’ ἕτοιμα 
λαβεῖν. εὐωχεῖ γε μὴν ἀπὸ κρεῶν τοὺς ἥρωας, 
καὶ τούτων βοείων, δῆλον ὅτι ἰσχύος, οὐχ 
ἡδονῆς ἕνεκεν. τὸν γοῦν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα τὸν Evu- 
πάντων βασιλέα καὶ πλουσιώτατον βοῦν ἀεί 
φησι θύειν καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτον καλεῖν τοὺς ἀρίστους. 
καὶ τὸν Αἴαντα μετὰ τὴν νίκην Φιλοφρονεῖται 
τοῖς νώτοις τοῦ βοός. ἰχθύων δὲ οὐδέποτε 
γενομένους αὐτοὺς ἐποίησε καὶ ταῦτα ἐπὶ 


1 ve added by Emperius. 3 κατὰ Capps: καὶ, 


1 Odyssey 17. 266-268. 

2 The principal meal of the day was eaten in public by the 
ruling classes of Sparta and Crete, in dining-halls built for the 
purpose. Attendance at these philitia, or phiditia, was com- 
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‘Rooms upon rooms are there: around its court 
Axe walls and battlements, and folding doors 
Shut fast the entrance; no man may contemn 
Its strength.’ 1 


" But there are passages where we must under- 
stand the poet to be giving advice and admonition, 
others where he merely narrates, and many where 
his purpose is censure and ridicule. Certainly, when 
he describes going to bed or the routine of daily 
life, Homer seems a competent instructor for an 
education that may truthfully be described as heroic 
and kingly. Lycyrgus, for instance, may have got 
from him his idea of the common mess ? of the Spar- 
tans when he founded their institutions. In fact, 
the story is that he came to be an admirer of Homer 
and was the first who brought his poems from Crete, 
or from Ionia, to Greece. To illustrate my point: 
the poet represents Diomede as reclining on a hard 
bed, the ‘ hide of an ox that dwelleth afield ' ; round 
about him he had planted his spears upright, butts 
downward, not for the sake of order but to have them 
ready for use? Furthermore, he regales his heroes 
on meat, and beef at that, evidently to give them 
strength, not pleasure. For instance, he is always 
talking about an ox being slain by Agamemnon, who 
was king over all and the richest, and of his inviting 
the chieftains to enjoy it. And to Ajax, after his 
victory, Agamemnon gives the chine of an ox as a 
mark of favour? But Homer never represents 
his heroes as partaking of fish although they are 


pulsory, and they were an important factor in strengthening 
both the national and the class consciousness of the partici- 


pants. 
3 Iliad 10. 150-156. 4 Iliad 7. 314. 5 Iliad 1. 321. 
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θαλάττῃ 1 στρατοπεδεύοντας, καίτοι τὸν "EXMjo- 
ποντον, ὥσπερ ἐστίν, ἰχθυόεντα ἑκάστοτε 
καλῶν: πάνυ γὰρ ὀρθῶς αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἀπεμνη- 
μόνευσεν ὁ Πλάτων. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τοὺς μνηστῆρας 
ἐχθύσιν ἑστιᾷ, σφόδρα ἀσελγεῖς καὶ τρυφεροὺς 
ὄντας, ἐν ᾿Ιθάκη καὶ ταῦτα ἑστιωμένους. ὅτι 
ye μὴν oùe ἄλλως διέξεισι ταῦτα, φανερῶς 
αὐτὸς ἀποφαίνεται ποίαν τινὰ δεῖ τὴν τροφὴν 
εἶναι καὶ πρὸς τί γιγνομένην. ἣν γὰρ ἂν θέλῃ 
ἐπαινέσαι, μενοεικέα, δαῖτά φησι, τὴν olay τε 
παρέχειν µένος, τουτέστιν ἰσχύν. ταῦτα δὲ 
λέγει διδάσκων καὶ παραινῶν ὡς δεῖ καὶ τρα- 
πέζης ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τοὺς ἀγαθούς, ἐπεὶ τροφῆς 
γε παντοίας καὶ πολυτελείας οὐκ ἐτύγχανεν 
ἄπειρος ὤν, ὥστε τοὺς περὶ ταῦτα νῦν ἐπτοη- 
μένους Πέρσας καὶ Σύρους καὶ τῶν Ελλήνων 
Ἰταλιώτας καὶ Ἴωνας μηδὲ ἐγγὺς ἐφικνεῖσθαι 
τῆς παρ᾽ Ὁμήρῳ χορηγίας καὶ ἁβρότητος. 

Τί δέ, εἶπεν ὁ Φίλιππος, οὐ δίδωσιν ἐσθῆτα ὡς 
οἷόν τε καλλίστην τοῖς ἥρωσι: Νὴ Δία γε, ἢ 
δ᾽ ὃς, ov μέντοι γυναικείαν οὐδὲ ποικίλην, ἀλλὰ 
πορφύρᾳ μόνον ἐκόσμησε τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα, καὶ 
τὸν Ὀδυσσέα δὲ μιᾷ χλαίνῃ..πῃ οἴκοθεν. οὐδὲ 


1 θαλάττῃ Cobet: θαλάττης. 
2 ὁ ᾽Αλάξανδρος after ὃ: deleted by Capps as a glose. 


1 Republic 404 b. 

2 Odyssey 20. 250 f. The fish in the streams of Asia Minor 
are notorious for their poor flavour, even to this day. This 
may account for Homer’s contempt for fish as an article of food, 
See John A. Scott in the Classical Journal, Vol. 12, p. 3281, 
and Vol. 18, p. 242 f. 

3 μένος does often mean ‘‘ might," but the etymology οἱ 
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encamped by the sea; and yet he regularly calls the 
Hellespont fish-abounding, as in truth it is; Plato! 
has very properly called attention to this striking 
fact. Nay, he does not even serve fish to the suitors 
at their banquet though they are exceedingly 
licentious and luxury-loving men, are in Ithaca and, 
what is more, engaged in feasting.? Now because 
Homer does not give such details without a purpose, 
he is evidently declaring his own opinion as to what 
kind of nourishment is best, and what it is good for. 
If he wishes to commend a feast, he uses the expres- 
sion ' ΠΕ ηλ that is to say, ‘ able to supply 
might ’ or strength. In the passages in question he 
is giving instruction and advice as to how good men 
should take thought even for their table, since, as it 
happened, he was not unacquainted with food of all 
kinds and with high living. So true is this that the 
peoples of to-day who have fairly gone mad in this 
direction—the Persians, Syrians and, among the 
Greeks, the Italiots,4 and Ionians—come nowhere 
near attaining the prodigality and luxury we find in 
Homer.” 

“ But how is it that he does not give the finest 
possible apparel to his heroes? " Philip enquired. 
" Why, by Zeus, he does," replied Alexander, 
* though it is no womanish or embroidered apparel; 
Agamemnon is the only one that wears a purple 
robe? and even Odysseus has but one purple cloak 
that he brought from home.5 For Homer believes 


μενοεικής now accepted is: “ gratifying the desire"; hence 
* abundant,” “ agreeable.” Dio gives an incorrect etymology 
and meaning. 

4 The Greeks of Southern Italy (Magna Graecia). 

5 Iliad 8. 221. $ Odyssey 19. 226. 
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yap οἴεται δεῖν ^ Ὅμηρος τὸν ἡγεμόνα φαίνεσθαι 
ταπεινὸν οὐδὲ τοῖς πολλοῖς καὶ ἰδιώταις ὅμοιον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ στολῇ, καὶ ὁπλίσει διαφέρειν παρὰ 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἐπὶ τὸ μεῖζον καὶ σεμνότερον, οὐ μὴν 
τρυφῶντά γε οὐδὲ σπουδάξοντα τὰ τοιαῦτα." 
τὸν γοῦν Κᾶρα τὸν χρυσῷ καλλωπιξόμενον εἰς 
τὸν πόλεμον μάλα ὑβριστικῶς ἐλοιδόρησεν, εἰπών, 


ὃς καὶ χρυσὸν ἔχων πόλεμόνδ ἴεν ἠύτε κούρη 
νήπιος, οὐδ᾽ ἄρα οἱ τό γ᾽ ἐπήρκεσε λυγρὸν 
ὄλεθρον, 
ἀλλ᾽ YE ὑπὸ χερσὶ ποδώκερς Αἰακίδαο 
ἐν ποταμῷ" χρυσὸν δ ᾿Αχιλεὺς ἐκόμισσε δαῖ- 
φρων" 
καταγελῶν αὐτοῦ τῆς τρυφῆς ἅμα καὶ ἀφ- 
ροσύνης, ὅτι τοῖς πολεμίοις ἆθλα ἐκόμιζε τοῦ 
θανάτου σχεδόν. οὔκουν «φαίνεται χρυσοφορίας 
ἐπαινῶν ὁ "Όμηρος, καὶ ταῦτα εἰς πόλεμον, 
ψελίων | τε καὶ στρεπτῶν, ἔτι δὲ χρυσῶν φαλά- 
ρων καὶ χαλινῶν ὁποῖα τοὺς Πέρσας φασὶν 
ἐπιτηδεύειν: οὐ γὰρ ἔχουσιν ἐπιτιμητὴν "Ounpov 
τῶν πολεμικῶν. 
"Ex δὲ τούτων τῶν ἐπιτηδευμάτων τούς τε 
ἄρχοντας πεποίηκεν ἀγαθοὺς καὶ τὸ πλῆθος 
εὔτακτον. προΐασι γοῦν αὐτῷ 


σιγῇ, δειδιότες σημάντορας, 


οἱ δὲ βάρβαροι, μετὰ πολλοῦ θορύβου καὶ ἆτα- 
ias, TALS γεράνοις ὁμοίως ὡς τοῦτο μάλιστα 
σωτήριον καὶ νικηφόρον ἐν τοῖς κινδύνοις, τὸ μὴ 


1 τὰ τοιαῦτα added by Paton. 


1 Iliad 2. 872-875. 2 Iliad 4. 431. 
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that a commander should not be mean of appearance 
or look like the crowd of private soldiers, but should 
stand out from the rest in both garb and armour so 
as to show his greater importance and dignity, yet 
without being a fop or fastidious about such things. 
He roundly rebuked the Carian, for instance, who 
decked himself out for the war in trappings of gold. 
These are his words: 
‘who, madly vain, 

Went to the battle pranked like a young girl 

In golden ornaments. They spared him not 

The bitter doom of death; he fell beneath 

The hand of swift Aeacides within 

The river’s channel. There the great in war, 

Achilles, spoiled Nomion of his gold.'! 


Thus he ridicules him for his folly as well as his 
vanity in that he practically carried to the foemen 
a prize for slaying him. Homer, therefore, clearly 
does not approve the wearing of gold, particularly 
on going into a battle, whether bracelets and neck- 
laces or even such golden head-gear and bridles for 
one’s horses as the Persians are said to affect; for 
they have no Homer to be their censor in affairs of 
war. 

" By inculcating such conduct as the following, 
he has made his officers good and his soldiers well 
disciplined. For instance, he has them advance 


‘silently, fearing their leaders’ 3 


whereas the barbarians advance with great noise and 
confusion, like cranes? thus showing that it is impor- 
tant for safety and victory in battle that the soldiers 


3 Iliad 3. 1-9; 4.431. 
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ἀδεεῖς εἶναι τῶν ἡγεμόνων τοὺς στρατιώτας. 
e * 9 ^ » ^ £ 5 ΄ 

ὅσοι Ò ἂν wow ἄφοβοι τῶν σφετέρων ἀρχόντων, 
οὗτοι τάχιστα ἂν φοβοῖντο τοὺς πολεμίους. καὶ 
μέντοι καὶ νικῶντας τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν 
φησὶ στρατοπεδεύειν' παρὰ δὲ τοῖς Τρωσὶν 
ἐπειδή τι πλεονεκτεῖν ἔδοξαν, εὐθὺς εἶναι δι 
ὅλης τῆς νυκτὸς 


αὐλῶν συρίγγων τ᾽ ἐνοπὴν ὅμαδόν τ᾽ àv- 
θρώπων' 

ὡς καὶ τοῦτο ἱκανὸν σημεῖον ἀρετῆς ἡ κακίας, 
οἵτινες ἂν ἐγκρατῶς τὰς εὐτυχίας ἢ τοὐναντίον 
μεθ᾽ ὕβρεως φέρωσιν. ἐμοὶ μὲν οὖν, ὦ πάτερ, 
ἱκανώτατος σωφρονιστὴς Ὅμηρος δοκεῖ i καὶ ó 
τούτῳ πειρώμενος τὸν νοῦν προσέχειν εὐτυ- 
χέστατός τε καὶ ἄριστος βασιλεύς. αὐτὸς γὰρ 
σαφῶς ὑποτίθεται δύο τὰς βασιλικωτάτας ἀρετὰς 
τήν τε ἀνδρείαν καὶ δικαιοσύνην, ὅπου φησίν, 

ἀμφότερον, βασιλεύς τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς κρατερός T 

αἰχμητής, 
ὡς τῶν ἄλλων ταύταις συνεπομένων. 

Οὐ μέντοι μόνον αὐτὸν οἶμαι δεῖν διαφέρειν 
τὸν βασιλέα πρὸς τὸ ἀνδρεῖον καὶ σεμνόν, ἀλλὰ 
μηδὲ τῶν ἄλλων ἀκούειν μήτ᾽ αὐλούντων μήτε 
κιθαριξόντων μήτε ἀδόντων ἀνειμένα μέλη καὶ 
τρυφερά, μηδὲ αὖ λόγων διεφθορότων κακοὺς 
ζήλους παραδέχεσθαι, πρὸς ἡδονὴν τῶν ἆμα- 
θεστάτων γεγονότας, ἀλλὰ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πρῶτον μὲν καὶ μάλιστα ἐκβαλεῖν ὡς πορρωτάτω 
καὶ ἀποπέμψαι τῆς αὑτοῦ ψυχῆς, ἔπειτα τῆς 


1 δοκεῖ added by Arnim. 
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stand in awe of their commanders. For those who are 
without fear of their own officers would be the first 
to be afraid of the enemy. Furthermore, he says 
that even when they had won a victory the Achaeans 
kept quiet in their camp, but that among the 
Trojans, as soon as they thought they had gained any 
advantage, at once there were throughout the night 


‘the sound 
Of flutes and fifes, and tumult of the crowd.’ 2 


implying that here also we have an excellent indica- 
tion of virtue ος vice according as men bear their 
successes with self-restraint, or, on the contrary, with 
reckless abandon. And so to me, father, Homer 
seems a most excellent disciplinarian, and he who 
tries to give heed to him will be a highly successful 
and exemplary king. For he clearly takes for 
granted himself that the pre-eminently kingly virtues 
are two—courage and justice. Mark what he says, 


* An excellent king and warrior mighty withal.'3 


as though all the other virtues followed in their train. 

" However, I do not believe that the king should 
simply be distinguished in his own person for courage 
and dignity, but that he should pay no heed to other 
people either when they play the flute or the harp, 
or sing wanton and voluptuous songs; nor should he 
tolerate the mischievous craze for filthy language that 
has come into vogue for the delight of fools; nay, he 
should east out all such things and banish them to the 
uttermost distance from his own soul, first and fore- 
most, and then from the capital of his kingdom—I 


1 [liad 24. 1-3. 2 Iliad 10. 13. * Iliad 3. 179. 
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βασιλευούσης πόλεως, γέλωτάς τε ἀκράτους καὶ 
τοιούτου γέλωτος ποιητὰς μετὰ σκωμμάτων, 
ἐμμέτρου τε καὶ ἀμέτρου: ὀρχήσεις Te? πρὸς 
τούτοις καταλύειν ἀσελγεῖς καὶ σχήματα ἑται- 
ρικὰ γυναικῶν ἐν ὀρχήσεσιν ἀκολάστοις, αὐλη- 
µάτων τε ὀξεῖς καὶ παρανόμους ῥυθμοὺς καὶ 
κατεαγοτα μέλη ἄμουσοις καμπαῖς καὶ πολυ- 
φώνων ὀργάνων ποικιλίας. μόνην δὲ ᾠδὴν μὲν 
ἄσεται καὶ παραδέξεται τὴν τῷ ᾿Ενυαλίῳ πρέ- 
πουσαν μάλα ἰσχυρὰν καὶ διάτορον, οὐχ ἡδονὴν 
οὐδὲ ῥᾳθυμίαν φέρουσαν τοῖς ἀκούουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀμήχανον φόβον καὶ θόρυβον, οἷαν ὅ τε "Άρης 
αὐτὸς ἤγειρεν, 


ὀξὺ κατ᾽ ἀκροτάτης πόλιος Τρώεσσι κελεύων, 


ὅ τε ᾿Αχιλλεὺς φθεγξάμενος μόνον, πρὶν ὀφθῆναι, 
^ 3 
τροπὴν ἐποίησε τῶν Τρώων, καὶ δώδεκα ἀνδράσιν 
αἴτιος ὑπῆρξεν ὀλέθρου περὶ τοῖς αὑτῶν ἅρμασι 
καὶ ὅπλοις" καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ ταύτῃ ποιηθεῖσαν ὑπὸ 
τῶν Μουσῶν, τὴν ἐπινίκιον, οἷον ἐκέλευεν ᾿Αχιλ- 
λεὺς τοῖς ᾿Αχαιοῖς τὸν παιᾶνα λέγειν ἅμα τῇ 
τοῦ “Exropos ἀγωγῇ πρὸς τὰς ναῦς αὐτὸς 
ἐξάρχων, 
νῦν δ᾽ ἄγ᾽ ἀείδοντες παυήονα, κοῦροι ᾿Αχαιῶν 
νηυσὶν ἐπὶ γλαφυρῆσι νεώμεθα, τόνδε δ᾽ 
ἄγωμεν. 
ἠράμεθα μέγα κῦδος, ἐπέφνομεν Έκτορα δῖον, 
ᾧ Τρῶες κατὰ ἄστυ θεῷ as εὐχετόωντο. 


1 ἐμμέτρου τε καὶ ἀμέτρου Wilamowitz: ἐμμέτρους τε καὶ 
ἀμέτρους. 

2 γε added by Reiske. 
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mean such things as ribald jests and those who 
compose them, whether in verse or in prose, along 
with scurrilous gibes—then, in addition, he should 
do away with indecent dancing and the lascivious 
posturing of women in licentious dances as well as 
the shrill and riotous measures played on the flute, 
syncopated music full of discordant turns, and motley 
combinations of noisy clanging instruments. One 
song only will he sing or permit to be sung—the song 
that comports with the God of War, full of vigour, 
ringing clear, and stirring in the hearer no feeling 
of delight or languidness, but rather an overpowering 
fear and tumult; in short, such a song as Ares himself 
awoke, as he 
* shrilly yelled, encouraging 
The men of Troy, as on the city heights 
He stood,’ 1 


or as Achilles when, at the mere sound of his voice 
and before he could be seen, he turned the Trojans 
to flight and thus caused the destruction of twelve 
heroes midst their own chariots and arms.? Or it 
might be like the triumphal song composed by the 
Muses for the celebration of victory, like the peean 
which Achilles bade the Achaeans chant ashe brought 
Hector's body to the ships, he himself leading: 


* Now then, ye Achaean youth, move on and chant 
A paean, while, returning to the fleet, 

We bring great glory with us; we have slain 

The noble Hector, whom, throughout their town, 
The Trojans ever worshipped like a god.'? 


1 Thad 20. 52. 2 Iliad 18. 228-231. 
3 Iliad 22. 391—394. 
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E4 Ἂ 3 A τά e € ^ 
ἔτι δὲ οἶμαι τὴν παρακλητικήν, ola ἡ τῶν 
Λακωνικῶν ἐμβατηρίων, μάλα πρέπουσα τῇ 
Λυκούργου πολιτείᾳ καὶ τοῖς ἐπιτηδεύμασιν 
ἐκείνους" 
ἄγετ, ὦ Σπάρτας εὐάνδρου 
κοῦροι πατέρων πολιητᾶν, 
λαιᾷ μὲν ἴτυν προβάλεσθε, 
δόρυ δ᾽ εὐτόλμως TráXXovres,! 
μὴ φειδόμενοι τᾶς ζωᾶς' 
οὐ γὰρ πάτριον τᾷ Σπάρτα. 
Χορεύματα δὲ καὶ χοροὺς ἀνάλογον τούτοις 
οὐ σφαλλομένους οὐδὲ ἀκρατεῖς, ἀλλὰ ὡς οἷόν 
τε ἰσχυροὺς καὶ σώφρονας ἐπάγειν ἐν καθεστῶτι 
ῥυθμῷ" ὄρχησίν γε μὴν τὴν ἐνόπλιον, τὴν 
γιγνομένην τοῖς θεοῖς ἀπαρχὴν ἅμα καὶ μελέτην 
τῶν πολεμικῶν,; ἧς φησιν ὁ ποιητὴς καὶ τὸν 
Μηριόνην ἔμπειρον εἶναι τῶν γὰρ Τρώων ταὰ 
πεποίηκε λέγοντα, 
Μηριόνη, τάχα κέν σε καὶ ὀρχηστήν περ 
ἐόντα 
ἔγχος ἐμὸν κατέπαυσε διαμπερές, εἴ σ᾽ ἔβαλόν 
περ. 
ἢ σὺ oles ἄλλην τινὰ λέγειν ἐπίστασθαι τὸν 
τοῦ Μόλου υἱόν, ἀριθμούμενον ἐν τοῖς ἀρίστοις 
τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, ἢ τὴν ἐνόπλιον τὴν Κουρητικήν, 
ἥπερ ἦν ἐπιχώριος τοῖς Κρησί, τὴν ὀξεῖαν καὶ 
ἐλαφρὰν κίνησιν πρὸς τὸ διακλῖναι καὶ φυλά- 
ξασθαι ῥᾳδίως τὸ βέλος ; τούτοις γε μὴν ξυνέ- 
1 πάλλοντες Luzac : βάλλοντες. 


* The order is Arnim’s: τὴν . . . πολεμικῶν precedes 
ὄρχησιν in the MSS, 
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Or, finally, it might be the exhortation to battle such 
as we find in the Spartan marching songs, its senti- 
ments comporting well with the polity of Lycurgus 
and the Spartan institutions: 
* Up, ye sons of Sparta, 
Rich in citizen fathers ; 
Thrust with the left your shields forth, 
Brandish bravely your spears; 
Spare not your lives. 
That's not custom in Sparta.’ 1 
“In conformity with these songs, our king should 
institute dance movements and measures that are 
not marked by reeling or violent motions, but are as 
virile and sober as may be, composed in a sedate 
rhythm; the dance should be the ' enoplic,'? the 
execution of which is not only a tribute to the gods 
but a drill in warfare as well—the dance in which 
the poet says Meriones was skilful, for he has put 
these words into the mouth of a certain Trojan: 
‘Had I but struck thee, dancer though thou 
art, 
Meriones, my spear had once for all 
Ended thy dancing.’ ἡ 


Or do you think that he can have meant that some 
other dance was known to the son of Molus, who was 
accounted one of the best of the Achaeans, and not 
the military dance of the Kouretes, a native Cretan 
dance,* the quick and light movement designed to 
train the soldiers to swerve to one side and easily 
avoid the missile? From these considerations, more- 


1 Attributed to Tyrtaeus, but probably of a later date. 
* This was a dance in full armour. 

3 Iliad 16. 617-618. 

* Meriones, the son of Molus, was a Cretan. 
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πεται μηδὲ εὐχὰς εὔχεσθαι τὸν βασιλέα τοῖς 
ἄλλοις ὁμοίας μηδὲ αὖ τοὺς θεοὺς καλεῖν οὕτως 
εὐχόμενον ὥσπερ ὁ Ἰώνων ποιητὴς ᾿Ανακρέων, 
ὦναξ, ᾧ δαμάλης ' Ἔρως 
καὶ Νύμφαι κυανώπιδες 
πορφυρέη T ᾿Αϕροδίτη 
συμπαίξουσιν, ἐπιστρέφεαι 
δ᾽ ὑψηλὰς ὀρέων κορυφάς, 
γουνοῦμαί σε, σὺ δ᾽ εὐμενὴς 
ἔλθ᾽ ἡμῖν, κεχαρισµένης 
δ᾽ εὐχωλῆς ἐπακούειν. . 
Κλενβούλῳ δ᾽ ἀγαθὸς γενεῦ 
σύμβουλος, τὸν ἐμὸν Ò ἔρωτ᾽, 
à Δεύνυσε, δέχεσθαι. 

63 ? vÀ Ata τὰς τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν σκολιῶν τε καὶ 
ἐποινίων εὐχάς, οὐ βασιλεῦσι πρεπούσας, ἀλλὰ 
δημόταις καὶ φράτορσιν ἱλαροῖς καὶ σφόδρα 
ἀνειμένοις, 

εἴθε λύρα καλὴ γενοίμαν ἐλεφαντίνη, 

καί με καλοὶ παῖδες φορέοιεν Διονύσιον ἐς 
χορόν. 
εἴθ᾽ ἄπυρον καλὸν γενοίμαν μέγα χρυσίον, 

καί µε γυνὴ καλὴ φοροίη. 

64 πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον ὡς "Ὅμηρος πεποίηκεν εὐχό- 
µενον τὸν βασιλέα τῶν πάντων Ἑλλήνων, 

Ζεῦ κύδιστε μέγιστε κελαινεφὲς αἰθέρι ναίων, 
μὴ πρὶν ἐπ᾽ ἠέλιον δῦναι καὶ ἐπὶ κνέφας 
ἐλθεῖν, 


1 Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, Part 3, p. 254, and Lyra 
Graeca, Vol. 2, p. 138, in L.C.L. Dio is our only source for 
this poem. 
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over, it follows that the king should not offer such 
prayers as other men do nor, on the other hand, call 
upon the gods with such a petition as Anacreon, the 
Ionian poet, makes: 
* O King with whom resistless love 

Disports, and nymphs with eyes so dark, 

And Aphrodite, fair of hue, 

O thou who rangest mountain crests, 

Thee do I beseech, do thou 

To me propitious come and hear 

With kindly heart the prayer I make: 

Cleobulus' eonfessor be 

And this love of mine approve, 

O Dionysus.’ 1 


Nor, by heavens, should he ever utter such prayers 
as those we find in the ballads and drinking-songs of 
the Attic symposia, for these are suitable, not for 
kings, but for country folk and for the merry and 
boisterous clan-meetings. For instance, 


* Would that I became a lovely ivory harp, 

And some lovely children carried me to Dionysus’ 
choir ! 

Would that I became a lovely massive golden 
trinket, 

And that me a lovely lady wore! ’ 2 


He would much better pray as Homer has represented 
the king of all the Greeks as praying: 


* O Zeus, most great and glorious, who dost rule 
The tempest—dweller of the ethereal space! 
Let not the sun go down and night come on 


2 Given by Athenaeus also, 695 c. See Bergk, op. cit. 
p. 649. 
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πρίν µε καταπρηνὲς βαλέειν Πριάμοιο μέλα- 
θρον 

αἰθαλόεν, πρῆσαι δὲ πυρὸς δηΐοιο θύρετρα: 

Ἑκτόρεον δὲ χιτῶνα περὶ στήθεσσι δαΐξαι 

χαλκῷ ῥωγαλέον, πολέες δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν ἑταῖροι 

πρηνέες ἐν κονίῃσιν ὀδὰξ λαξοίατο γαῖαν. 

Πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ἄλλα ἔχοι τις ἂν εἰπεῖν παρ᾽ 
Ὁμήρῳ παιδεύματα καὶ διδάγματα ἀνδρεῖα καὶ 
βασιλικά, ὑπὲρ ὧν ἴσως μακρότερον τὰ 1 νῦν 
ἐπεξιέναι. πλὴν ὅτι γε τὴν αὑτοῦ γνώμην ἐν 
ἅπασιν Ξ ἀποδείκνυται σαφῶς, ὅτι πάντων ἄρι- 
στον οἴεται δεῖν τὸν βασιλέα εἶναι, μάλιστα 
δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος, ὅτε τὸ πρῶτον παρα- 
τάττει τὴν στρατιὰν καὶ τοὺς ἡγεμόνας σύμ- 
πάντας καταλέγει καὶ TÒ? πλῆθος τῶν νεῶν. 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ οὐδὲ ἅμιλλαν τῶν ἄλλων οὐδενὶ κατα- 
λέλοιπεν ἡρώων πρὸς αὐτόν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον ταῦρος 
ἀγέλης ὑπερφέρει κατὰ ῥώμην καὶ μέγεθος, το- 
σοῦτον διαφέρειν φησὶ τὸν βασιλέα, οὕτως 
λέγων" 

ἠύτε βοῦς ἀγέληφι μέγ᾽ ἔξοχος ἔπλετο πάντων 

ταῦρος" ὁ γάρ τε βόεσσι μεταπρέπει ἀγρο- 

μένῃσι" 
τοῖον ἄρ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδην θῆκε Ζεὺς ἤματι κείνῳ, 
ἐκπρεπέ) ἐν πολλοῖσι καὶ ἔξοχον ἡρώεσσιν. 


^ s > L4 ^ vy 3 M ^ ^ 
τοῦτο δὲ οὐχ ἁπλῶς εἴρηκεν, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, τὴν 
ἰσχὺν αὐτοῦ µόνον ἐπαινῶν καὶ ἐπιδεῖξαι βου- 
1 τὰ Capps, cf. Plato, Symp. 2088 : τοῦ. 


3 ἐν ἅπασιν Emperius: ἅπασαν. Arnim would place τὴν 
αὐτοῦ . . . σαφῶς after 'Ayauéuvovos, deleting ὅτε before 


πάντων. 
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Ere I shall lay the halls of Priam waste 

With fire, and give their portals to the flames, 
And hew away the coat of mail that shields 

The breast of Hector, splitting it with steel. 
And may his fellow-warriors, many a one, 

Fall round him to the earth and bite the dust.’ * 


‘There are many other lessons and teachings in 
Homer, which might be cited, that make for courage 
and the other qualities of a king, but perhaps their 
recital would require more time than we now have. 
I will say, however, that he not only expresses his 
own judgment cléarly in every instance—that in his 
belief the king should be the superior of all men—but 
particularly in the case of Agamemnon, in the passage 
where for the first time he sets the army in array, 
calls the roll of the leaders, and gives the tale of the 
ships. In that scene the poet has left no room for 
any other hero even to vie with Agamemnon; but 
as far as the bull surpasses the herd in strength and 
size, so far does the king excelthe rest, as Homer says 
in these words: 


‘And as a bull amid the horned herd 
Stands eminent and nobler than the rest, 
So Zeus to Agamemnon on that day 
Gave to surpass in manly port and mien 
The heroes all.’ 3 


This comparison was not carelessly chosen, so it 
seems to me, merely in order to praise the hero's 
strength and in the desire to demonstrate it. In 


1 Iliad, 3. 412-418. * Iliad 2. 480—483. 


nee a 2. 


3 rb added by Dindorf. 
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λόμενος" οὕτω μὲν γ yàp. δὴ καὶ λέοντι παρα- 
βαλὼν καλῶς àv! αὐτὸν ἐδόκει ἀφομοιῶσαι; 
τὸ δὲ ἥμερον τῆς φύσεως ἐνδεικνύμενος καὶ τὴν 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀρχομένων προθυμίαν. ὁ γὰρ ταῦρος 
οὐκ ἔστι τῶν γενναίων μόνον ζφων οὐδὲ αὑτοῦ 
χάριν χρῆται τῇ ἀλκῇ, καθάπερ 6 ὅ τε λέων καὶ σῦς 
οὗ τε ἀετοί, διώκοντες τὰ λοιπὰ ξῷα καὶ κρείττους 
γιγνόμενοι τροφῆς. ἕνεκα τῆς αὑτῶν' διὸ δὴ καὶ 
μᾶλλον ἄν τις αὐτοὺς φαίη τυραννίδος παρά- 
δειγµα À βασιλείας γεγονέναι. ὁ δὲ ταῦρος 
σαφῶς, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, πρὸς βασιλείαν καὶ βασι- 
λέως εἰκόνα πεποίηται. τροφῇ τε γὰρ ἑτοίμῃ 
καὶ διαίτῃ χρῆται νεμόμενος, ὥστε μηδὲν δεῖν 
βιάξεσθαι μηδὲ πλεονεκτεῖν ταύτης ἕνεκεν, ἀλλ, 
ὥσπερ τοῖς ὀλβίοις Βασιλεῦσιν ἀνελλιπῇ καὶ 
ἄφθονα ὑπάρχειν» τὰ τῆς ἀναγκαίου κτήσεως. 
βασιλεύει δὲ καὶ ἄρχει τῶν ὁμοφύλων μετ᾽ 
εὐνοίας, ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις, καὶ κηδεμονίας, τοῦτο 
μὲν ἐξηγούμενος νομῆς, τοῦτο δὲ θηρίου φανέντος 
οὐ φεύγων, ἀλλὰ πάσης τῆς ἀγέλης προμα- 
χόμενος καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενέσι .Βοηθῶν, προθυμού- 
μενος σῴξειν τὸ πλῆθος ἀπὸ τῶν χαλεπῶν καὶ 
ἀγρίων θηρίων: ὥσπερ καὶ τὸν ἄρχοντα χρὴ 
καὶ βασιλέα. τῷ ὄντι καὶ τῆς μεγίστης ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις. οὐκ ἀνάξιον τιμῆς. ἐνίοτέ ye μὴν 
ἄλλης ἀγέλης ἐπιφανείσης ἀγωνίξεται πρὸς τὸν 
ἐκείνης ἠγεμόνα νίκης ἕνεκα, ὡς κρείττω μὲν 
αὗτὸν δόξαι, κρείττω δὲ τὴν αὑτοῦ ἀγέλην. καὶ 
μὴν TÒ γε ἀνθρώποις μὴ πολεμεῖν, ἀλλὰ τῶν 
ἀφρόνων ζῴων ἡγεμονικώτατόν τε καὶ ἄριστον 
πεφυκότα ὅμως προσίεσθαι τὴν τοῦ κρείττονος 


1 ἂν added by Jacobs. ὑπάρχειν Arnim: ὑπάρχει. 
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that case it seems that he would surely have chosen 
the lion for his simile and thus have made an excellent 
characterization. No, his idea was to indicate the 
gentleness of his nature and his concern for his 
subjects. For the bull is not merely one of the nobler 
animals; nor does it use its strength for its own sake, 
like the lion, the boar, and the eagle, which pursue 
other creatures and master them for their own 
bellies’ sake. (For this reason one might in truth 
say that these animals have come to be symbols of 
tyranny rather than of kingship.) But clearly, in 
my opinion, the bull has been used by the poet to 
betoken the kingly office and to portray a king. 
For the bull’s food is ready to hand, andhis sustenance 
he gets by grazing, so that he never needs to employ 
violence or rapacity on that score; but he, like 
affluent kings, has all the necessaries of life, unstinted 
and abundant. He exercises the authority of a king 
over his fellows of the herd with good-will, one might 
say, and solicitude, now leading the way to pasture, 
now, when a wild beast appears, not fleeing but fighting 
in front of the whole herd and bringing aid to the weak 
in his desire to save the dependent multitude from 
dangerous wild beasts ; just as is the duty of the ruler 
who is a real king and not unworthy of the highest 
honour known among men. Sometimes, it is true, 
when another herd appears upon the scene, he engages 
with its leader and strives for victory so that all may 
acknowledge his superiority and the superiority of his 
herd. Consider, again, the fact that the bull never 
makes war against man, but, notwithstanding that 
nature has made him of all unreasoning animals the 
best and best fitted to have dominion, he nevertheless 


3 θηρίω» added by Upton. 
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ἡγεμονίαν, ἰσχύι μὲν καὶ θυμῷ καὶ βίᾳ μηδενὸς 
ἡττώμενον μηδὲ ὑπείκοντα, λογισμῷ δὲ καὶ 
φρονήσει ἑκόντα ὑποταττόμενον, πῶς οὐχὶ καὶ 
τοῦτο θείη τις ἂν παίδευμα καὶ δίδαγμα! Baci- 
λικὸν τῶν σωφρόνων βασιλέων, τὸ δεῖν ἀνθρώπων 
μὲν τῶν ὁμοίων κρείττονα φαινόμενον ἄρχειν, 
δικαίως καὶ κατὰ φύσιν ἔχοντα τὴν ἡγεμονίαν 
καὶ τὸ μὲν πλῆθος σῴξειν τῶν ὑπηκόων, προ- 
βουλεύοντα καὶ προπολεμοῦντα, ὅταν δέῃ, καὶ 
φυλάττοντα ἀπὸ τῶν ἀγρίων καὶ παρανόμων 
τυράννων, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους βασιλέας, εἴ 
τινες ἄρα εἶεν, ἁμιλλᾶσθαι περὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ 
ζητεῖν, εἰ δυνατὸν εἴη, ἐπ᾽ ὠφελείᾳ τῶν ὅποι 
ποτὲ ἀνθρώπων κρατεῖν: θεοῖς γε μὴν τοῖς ἀμεί- 
voow ἕπεσθαι, καθάπερ οἶμαι νομεῦσιν ἀγαθοῖς, 
καὶ τὴν κρείττω καὶ μακαριωτέραν φύσιν προ- 
τιμᾶν, δεσπότας αὑτοῦ καὶ ἄρχοντας νομίξοντα 
ἐκείνους, καὶ τοῦ μεγίστου καὶ πρώτου βασιλέως 
θεοῦ κτῆμα ἀποφαίνοντα τιμιώτατον πρῶτον 
μὲν αὗτόν, ἔπειτα τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς ὑφ᾽ αὑτῷ 3 
τεταγμένους ; 

Καὶ γὰρ δὴ ὥσπερ οἱ σώφρονες νομεῖς, ἐπειδὰν 
χαλεπὸς καὶ ἄγριος ταῦρος γενόμενος ἄρχῃ 
ἀσελγῶς παρὰ φύσιν, τῆς μὲν αὑτοῦ καταφρονῶν 
ἀγέλης καὶ λυμαινόμενος, τοῖς δὲ ἔξωθεν ἐπι- 
βουλεύουσιν ὑποχωρῶν καὶ προβαλλόμενος τὸ 
ἀδύνατον πλῆθος, μηδενὸς δὲ χαλεποῦ παρόντος 
ὑβρίζων καὶ θρασυνόμενος, τοῦτο μὲν ὀξὺ καὶ 
ἀπειλητικὸν μυκώμενος, τοῦτο δὲ ὀρθοῖς τοῖς 
κέρασι παίων τὸν οὐκ ἀνθιστάμενον, ἐπιδεικνύ- 


1 δίδαγμα Gasda: δόγμα. 
2 ὑφ᾽ αὑτῷ Arnim: ὑπ᾽ αὐτῷ. 
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accepts the dominion of his superior; and although 
he acknowledges his inferiority to none as regards 
strength, spirit, and might, yet he willingly sub- 
ordinates himself to reason and intelligence. Why 
should we not count this a training and lesson in 
kingship for prudent kings, to teach them that 
while a king must rule over men, his own kind, 
because he is manifestly their superior, who justly 
and by nature’s design exercises dominion over 
them; and while he mustesave the multitude of his 
subjects, planning for them and, if need be, fighting 
for them and protecting them from savage and 
lawless tyrants, and as regards other kings, if any 
such there should be, must strive with them in 
. rivalry of goodness, seeking if possible to prevail over 
them for the benefit of mankind at large; yet the 
gods, who are his superiors, he must follow, as being, 
I verily believe, good herdsmen, and must give full 
honour to their superior and more blessed natures, 
recognizing in them his own masters and rulers and 
showing that the most precious possession which 
God, the greatest and highest king, can have is, first 
himself and then those who have ben appointed to 
be his subjects ? 

“ Now we know how wise herdsmen deal with a 
bull. When he becomes savage and hard to handle, 
and rules outrageously in violation of the law of 
nature, when he treats his own herd with contempt 
and harms it, but gives ground before outsiders who 
plot against it and shields himself behind the helpless 
multitude, yet, when there is no peril at hand, waxes 
overbearing and insolent, now bellowing loudly in a 
menacing way, now goring with levelled horns any 
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pevos | THY ἰσχὺν ἐν τοῖς ἥττοσι καὶ τοῖς οὐ 
μαχομένοις, τὸ δὲ τῶν βοῶν πλῆθος οὐκ ἐῶν 
νέμεσθαι καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν δι᾽ ἔκπληξιν καὶ φόβον, 
τότε τοῦτον οἱ δεσπόται καὶ βουκόλοι μετέστη- 
σαν καὶ ἠφάνισαν, ὡς οὐκ ἐπιτήδειον οὐδὲ 
συμφέροντα, ἡγεῖσθαι τῆς ἀγέλης' τὸν δὲ πρᾷον 
μὲν ταῖς ἑπομέναις Βουσίν, εὔψυχον δὲ καὶ 
ἄφοβον πρὸς τὰ θηρία, σεμνὸν δὲ καὶ µεγαλο- 
πρεπῆ καὶ δυνατὸν φυλάττειν . καὶ προηγεῖσθαι 
τῆς ἀγέλης, τοῖς δέ γε νομεῦσιν εἴκοντα καὶ 
πειθόμενον, € ἐῶσι μέχρι γήρως ὑστάτου, κἂν ἤδη 
βαρύτερος. τὸ σῶμα γένηται. δμοίως δὲ καὶ οἱ 
θεοὶ καὶ ὁ δὴ μέγας βασιλεὺς βασιλέων, ἅτε 
κηδεμὼν καὶ πατὴρ κοινὸς ἀνθρώπων καὶ θεῶν, 
Ζεύς, ὃ ὃς ἂν ἀνθρώπων γένηται βίαιος καὶ ἄδικος 
καὶ παράνομος ἄρχων, τὴν ἰσχὺν οὐ τοῖς πολε- 
pious ἐνδεικνύμενος, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ὑπηκόοις καὶ τοῖς 
φίλοις, ἄπληστος μὲν ἡδονῶν, ἄπληστος δὲ 
χρημάτων, ὑπονοῆσαι ταχύς, ἀμείλικτος ὀργισ- 
Geis, ὀξὺς πρὸς διαβολάς,” ἀπειθὴς λόγοις, πανοῦρ- 
γος, ἐπίβουλος, ταπεινός, αὐθάδης, τοὺς κακοὺς 
αὔξων, τοῖς κρείττοσι φθονῶν, : παιδείας ἆ ἀσύνετος, 
φίλον οὐδένα νομίζων οὐδ᾽ ἔχων, ὡς ἔλαττον 
αὑτοῦ T0? κτῆμα, ἐκεῖνον ἐκποδὼν ἐποιήσατο 
καὶ μετέστησεν, ὡς οὐκ ἄξιον ὄντα βασιλεύειν 
οὐδὲ κοινωνεῖν τῆς αὑτοῦ τιμῆς καὶ ἐπωνυμίας, 
μετά τε αἰσχύνης καὶ προπηλακισμοῦ, καθάπερ 
οἶμαι Φάλαριν τε καὶ ᾿Απολλόδωρον καὶ πολλοὺς 

ἄλλους τῶν ὁμοίων: τὸν δέ ye ἀνδρεῖον καὶ 

1 δὲ after ἐπιδεικνύμενος deleted by Arnim. 

* ὀξὺς πρὸς διαβολά: Emperius: ὀξύτερος διαβολαῖς or ὑπὸ 
διαβολῆς. 
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who cannot resist, thus making show of his strength 
upon the weaker who will not fight, while at the same 
time he will not permit the multitude of the cattle to 
graze in peace because of the consternation and panic 
he inspires—when the owners and the herdsmen, I say, 
have such a bull, they depose and kill him as not being 
fit to lead the herd nor salutary to it. That bull, on 
the other hand, which is gentle towards the kine of his 
following but valiant and fearless towards wild beasts, 
that is stately, proud, and competent to protect his 
herd and be its leader, while yet submissive and 
obedient to the herdsmen—him they leave in charge 
till extreme old age, even after he becomes too heavy 
of body. In like manner do the gods act, and 
especially the great King of Kings, Zeus, who is the 
common protector and father of men and gods. If 
any man proves himself a violent, unjust and lawless 
ruler, visiting his strength, not upon the enemy, but 
upon his subjects and friends; if he is insatiate of 
pleasures, insatiate of wealth, quick to suspect, 
implacable in anger, keen for slander, deaf to reason, 
knavish, treacherous, degraded, wilful, exalting the 
wicked, envious of his superiors, too stupid for 
education, regarding no man as friend nor having one, 
as though such a possession were beneath him,— 
such a one Zeus thrusts aside and deposes as un- 
worthy to be king or to participate in his own honour 
and titles, putting upon him shame and derision, as 
methinks he did with Phalaris! and Apollodorus! 
and many others like them. But the brave and 
1 Tyrants of monstrous cruelty. See Index. 


3 Arnim, following Wilamowitz, deletes τὸ, but wrongly. 
One might read ἔλαττον òr, but the participle does not have 
to be expressed. 
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φιλάνθρωπον καὶ τοῖς ὑπηκόοις εὔνουν καὶ 
τιμῶντα μὲν τὴν ἀρετὴν καὶ συναγωνιῶντα μή 
Tivos! τῶν ἀγαθῶν δόξῃ φαυλότερος, τοὺς δὲ 
ἀδίκους. μετανοεῖν ἀναγκάξοντα, τοῖς δὲ ἀσθενέ- 
σιν ἀρήγοντα, τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀγάμενος ὡς τὸ πολὺ 
μὲν ἄγει πρὸς γῆρας, καθάπερ ἀκούομεν Κῦρόν 
τε καὶ Δηιόκην τὸν Μῆδον καὶ Ἰδάνθυρσον 3 τὸν 
Σκύθην καὶ Λεύκωνα καὶ πολλοὺς τῶν Λακωνι- 
κῶν Βασιλέων καὶ τῶν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ πρότερόν 
τινας" ἐὰν δὲ τὸ τῆς εἱμαρμένης ἀναγκαῖον 
ἐπείγῃ πρὸ τοῦ Ύῆρως, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν μνήμης γεῦ 
ἀγαθῆς καὶ παρὰ πᾶσιν εὐφημίας εἰς τὸν ἀεὶ 
χρόνον͵ ἠξίωσε, καθάπερ, εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, 
τὸν ἡμέτερον. πρόγονον, τὸν νομισθέντα τοῦ Διὸς 
διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν Ἡρακλέα. 

Ταῦτα δὲ ἀκούσας ὁ Φίλιππος ἡσθείς, Οὐ 
μάτην, εἶπεν, ᾿Αλέξανδρε, περὶ πολλοῦ ποιούμεθα 
τὸν ᾿Αριστοτέλη, καὶ τὴν πατρίδα αὐτῷ συνε- 
χωρήσαμεν ἀνακτίξειν, Zráyepa τῆς Ὀλυνθῖτες- 
οὖσαν. ὁ γὰρ ἀνὴρ ἄξιος πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων 
δωρεῶν, εἰ τοιαῦτά σε διδάσκει περί, τε ἀρχῆς 
καὶ βασιλείας, εἴτε Ὅμηρον ἐξηγούμενος εἴτε 
ἄλλον τρόπον. 


3 τινος Reiske: τις or τι, 
3 Ἰδάνθνρσον Wyttenbach: ᾿Αγάθυρσον or ἄν θυρσον. 
3 γε Reiske: τε. 


1 Cyrus the Elder, founder of the Persian Empire, reigned 
from 359 to 529 n.o. 

? Founder of the Median Empire, ruled 53 years according 
to Herodotus. 
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humane king, who is kindly towards his subjects and, 
while honouring virtue and striving that he shall not 
be esteemed as inferior to any good man therein, 
yet forces the unrighteous to mend their ways and 
lends a helping hand to the weak—such a king Zeus 
admires for his virtue and, as a rule, brings to old 
age, as, for instance, according to tradition, Cyrus ! 
and Deioces ? the Mede, Idanthyrsus ? the Scythian, 
Leucon,* many of the Spartan kings, and some of the 
earlier kings of Egypt. But if the inevitable decree 
of fate snatches him away before reaching old age, yet 
Zeus vouchsafes «unto him a goodly renown and 
praise among all men for ever and ever, as indeed," 
concluded Alexander, “ he honoured our own 
ancestor, who, because of his virtue, was considered 
the son of Zeus—1 mean Heracles.” 

Now when Philip heard all this, he was delighted 
and said, “ Alexander, it wasn’t for naught that we 
esteemed Aristotle so highly, and permitted him to 
rebuild his home-town Stagira,> which is in the 
domain of Olynthus. He is a man who merits many 
large gifts, if such are the lessons which he gives you 
in government and the duties of a king, be it as 
interpreter of Homer or in any other way." 


3 The name of two Scythian kings. How long they lived 
is not known. 

A 4 Powerful king of Bosporus, who reigned from 393 to 
53 B.C. 

5 Stagira had been destroyed during Philip’s operations 
against the Greek towns of Chalcidice. In 342 s.c. Aristotle 
was appointed tutor to Alexander, and at his own request his 
native city was rebuilt and a.gymnasium erected there for the 
use of himself and his pupils. 
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THE THIRD DISCOURSE 
ON KINGSHIP 


Dio's protest in this Discourse that he is not flattering 
would seem to indicate clearly that he is addressing Trajan— 
otherwise his words would be meaningless—and many of the 
things said point to the existence of very cordial relations be- 
tween the orator and that emperor. Henceit is inferred that the 
third Discourse is later than the first. Von Arnim suggests 
thatitwas delivered before Trajan on his birthday, September 
18th, in A.D. 104. 

Stoie and Cynie doctrine as to the nature of the true king 
is set forth. The reference to the sun is of Stoic origin. 
Then Trajan, the type of the true king, is contrasted with the 
Persian king to the latter's disadvantage. 


3. ΠΕΡΙ BAXIAEIAX T 


Ῥωκράτης ᾿Αθήνησι, πρεσβύτης ἀνὴρ καὶ 
πένης, ὃν καὶ σὺ γιγνώσκεις ἀκοῇ πρὸ πάνυ 
πολλῶν ἐτῶν γενόμενον, πυθομένου τινὸς εἰ 
εὐδαίμονα νομίζοι τὸν Περσῶν βασιλέα, Τυχόν, 
εἶπεν, εὐδαίμων: οὐκ ἔφη δὲ αὐτὸς εἰδέναι διὰ 
τὸ μὴ συγγενέσθαι αὐτῷ μηδὲ γυγνώσκειν ὁποῖός 
ἐστι τὴν διάνοιαν, ὡς οὐκ ἀλλαχόθεν οἶμαι 
γιγνόμενον τὸ εὐδαιμονεῖν, ἀπὸ χρυσωμάτων ἢ 
πόλεων ἢ χώρας ἢ ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων, ἑκάστῳ 
δὲ παρά τε αὑτοῦ καὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ διανοίας. 

2  'O μὲν οὖν Σωκράτης, ὅτι ἐτύγχανεν ἄπειρος 
àv τοῦ Πέρσου τῆς ψυχῆς, ἄπειρος ἡγεῖτο 
εἶναι καὶ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας αὐτοῦ. ἐγὼ δέ, à 
γενναῖε αὐτοκράτορ, παραγἐγονά σοι καὶ τυχὸν 
οὐδενὸς ἧττον ἔμπειρός εἰμι τῆς σῆς φύσεως, ὅτι 
τυγχάνεις χαίρων ἀληθείᾳ καὶ παρρησίᾳ μᾶλλον 

8 ἢ θωπείᾳ καὶ ἀπάτῃ. αὐτίκα τὰς μὲν ἀλόγους 
ἡδονὰς ὑποπτεύεις καθάπερ ἀνθρώπους κόλακας, 
τοὺς δὲ πόνους ὑπομένεις, ἐλέγχους ὑπολαμβάνων 
εἶναι τῆς ἀρετῆς. ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὁρῶ σε, αὐτοκράτορ, 
ἐντυγχάνοντα τοῖς παλαιοῖς ἀνδράσι καὶ συνιέντα 
φρονίμων καὶ ἀκριβῶν λόφων, φημὶ δὴ σαφῶς 
ἄνδρα εἶναι μακάριον, τὸν μεγίστην μὲν ἔχοντα 


t Darius Nothu ; reigned from 424 to 405 5.0, 
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Wuen Socrates, who, as you also know by tradition, 
lived many years ago, was passing his old age in 
poverty at Athens, he was asked by someone whether 
he considered the Persian king? a happy man, and 
replied, “ Perhapg so"; but he added that he did 
not really know, since he had never met him and had 
no knowledge of his character, implying, no doubt, 
that a man's happiness is not determined by any 
external possessions, such as gold plate, cities or 
lands, for example, or other human beings, but in 
each case by his own self and his own character? 

Now Socrates thought that because he did not 
know the Persian king's inner life, he did not know 
his state of happiness either. I,however, most noble 
Prince, have been in your company and am perhaps 
as well acquainted with your character as anyone, 
and know that you delight in truth and frankness 
ratherthanin flattery and guile. To begin with, you 
suspect irrational pleasures just as you do flattering 
men, and you endure hardship because you believe 
that it puts virtue to the test. And when I see you, 
O Prince, perusing the works of the ancients and com- 
prehending their wise and close reasoning, I maintain 
that you are clearly a blessed man in that you wield a 


? Socrates is reported as giving this answer in Plato, 
Gorgias 470 e. 
8 The Emperor Trajan. 
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δυναμιν μετὰ τοὺς θεούς, κάλλιστα δὲ τῷ δύνα- 


7 Ἓ hS Soe e Ζ ` , / 1 
4 σθαι χρώμενον. à γὰρ ἐξὸν ἁπάντων μὲν ἄπολανειν 


- ες / b ` a ^ 3 / 
τῶν ἡδέων, μηδενὸς δὲ πειρᾶσθαι τῶν ἐπιπόνων, 
- , ’ t 
ῥᾳθυμοῦντα δὲ ὡς οἷόν τε βιοτεύειν, συνελὀντι 
^ H 
δὲ εἰπεῖν, πράττοντα ὅ τι βούλεται, ov μόνον 
rA 2 N 2 H M Ü 3 7 e ΄ 
κωλύοντος οὐδενὸς ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπαινούντων ATAV- 


[3 τ e 7 [4 bu , \ 
5 των, οὗτος ο ανήρ, Όταν N νομιμωώτερος μεν 


«1 


δικαστὴς τῶν κατὰ κλῆρον δικαζόντων, ἐπιει- 
κέστερος δὲ βασιλεὺς τῶν ὑπευθύνων ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσιν ἀρχόντων, ἀλκιμώτερος ὅ δὲ στρατηγὸς 
τῶν ἑπομένων στρατιωτῶν, φιλοπονώτερος δὲ ἐν 
ἅπασι τοῖς ἔργοις τῶν ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης πονούντων, 
ἔλαττον δὲ [βουλόμενος τρυφᾶν τῶν μηδεμιᾶς 
εὐπορούντων τρυφῆς, εὐνούστερος δὲ τοῖς ὑπη- 
κόοις τῶν φιλοτέκνων πατέρων, φοβερώτερος δὲ 
τοῖς πολεμίοις τῶν ἀνικήτων καὶ ἀμάχων θεῶν, 
πῶς οὐκ ἂν εἴποι τις τοῦδε τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθὸν 
εἶναι τὸν δαίμονα, οὐκ αὑτῷ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασι ; 

Τῶν μὲν γὰρ πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἢ ! ἰδιωτῶν 
35 μικράν τινα ἀρχὴν ἐχόντων, ὀλίγος ὁ δαίμων καὶ 
μόνου τοῦ ἔχοντος' ὅτῳ 9 ἂν παμπληθεῖς μὲν 
ὑπακούωσι πόλεις, πάμπολλα δὲ ἔθνη κυβερ- 
νᾶται διὰ τῆς ἐκείνου γνώμης, ἀνήριθμα δὲ 
φῦλα ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἄμικτα ἀλλήλοις ἀποβλέπῃ 
πρὸς μίαν φρόνησιν, πάντων δὲ οὗτος ἀνθρώπων 
γίγνεται σωτὴρ καὶ φύλαξ, ἄνπερ Ñ τοιοῦτος. 
τοῦ γὰρ πάντων ἄρχοντος καὶ κρατοῦντος ἡ μὲν 
φρόνησις ἱκανὴ καὶ τοὺς ἄφρονας ὠφελεῖν: 
βουλεύεται γὰρ ὁμοίως ὑπὲρ πάντων. ἡ δὲ 

1 ἀπολαύειν Reiske: ἀπολαβεῖν or ἀπολαύοντα. 

3 ὅ τι βούλεται after οὐδενὸς, lacking in one MS., deleted 
by Geel. 
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power second only to that of the gods and neverthe- 
less use that power most nobly. For the man who 
may taste of everything that is sweet and avoid 
everything that is bitter, who may pass his life in the 
utmost ease, who, in a word, may follow his own 
sweet will, not only without let or hindrance but with 
the approval of all—when that man, I say, is at once 
a judge more observant of the lawthan an empanelled 
jury, a king of greater equity than the responsible 
magistrates in our cities, a general more courageous 
than the soldiers in the ranks, a man more assiduous 
in all his tasks than those who are forced to work, 
less covetous of luxury than those who have no means 
to indulge in luxury, kindlier to his subjects than a 
loving father to his children, more dreaded by his 
enemies than are the invincible and irresistible gods— 
how can one deny that such a man’s fortune is a 
blessing, not to himself alone, but to all others as 
well? 

For in the case of the generality of men, those 
either in private station or holding some petty office, 
the individual’s personal fortune is of slight account 
and concerns himself alone; but let untold cities 
yield obedience to a man, let countless nations be 
governed by his judgment, let tribes of men un- 
numbered and hostile to one another look to his 
prudence alone, and that man becomes the saviour 
and protector of men everywhere—that is, if such 
be his type. For when a man governs and holds 
sway over all mankind, his prudence avails to help 
even the imprudent, since he takes thought for 


8 ἀλκιμώτερος Capps, ἀνδρειότερος Weil: δικαιότερος. 
4 à Capps, cf. 88 7, 10 infra: καὶ 5 ἢ added by Capps. 
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σωφροσύνη καὶ τοὺς ἀκολαστοτέρους .σωφρο- 
νεστέρους ποιεῖ" ἐφορᾷ γὰρ ὁμοίως. ἅπαντας. 
ἡ δὲ δικαιοσύνη καὶ τοῖς ἀδίκοις αὑτῆς µετα- 
δίδωσιν" ἡ δὲ ἀνδρεία καὶ τοὺς ἧττον εὐψ-ύχους 
οὐ μόνον σῴζειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ θαρραλεωτέρους 
ποιεῖν δύναται. οὔτε γὰρ δειλὸς οὕτως ἄγαν 
οὐδεὶς ὥστε μὴ θαρρεῖν ἑπόμενος μεθ᾽ οὗ τὸ] νικᾶν 
ἕτοιμον, οὔτε ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἀνειμένος ὥστε 
ῥᾳθυμεῖν προσταττόμενον ὃ ὁρῶν ¢ Φ μόνον τὸ προσ- 
τάττειν ἔνειμεν ὁ θεός, οὐδ᾽ ab «σφόδρα οὕτως 
ἀναίσχυντος ὥστε πονοῦντι ὃ ὑπὲρ * ἑτέρων παρὼν 
ᾧ τὸ πονεῖν οὐκῦ ἀναγκαῖον, τούτῳ δὲ μὴ 
συμπονεῖν ἐθέλειν. δοκεῖ pot καὶ Ὅμηρος αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο φράξειν' μνησθεὶς γὰρ τοῦ χρηστοῦ βασι- 
λέως, ἐπὶ πᾶσιν εἴρηκεν, 


ἀρετῶσι δὲ λαοὶ vm αὐτοῦ. 


ó yàp τοιοῦτος βασιλεὺς τοῖς μὲν ἄλλοις καλὸν 
κτῆμα τὴν ἀρετὴν νενόμικεν, αὑτῷ δὲ καὶ ἀναγ- 
καῖον. τίνι μὲν γὰρ δεῖ πλείονος φρονήσεως 
ὴ τῷ βουλευομένῳ περὶ τῶν. μεγίστων ; τίνι δὲ 
ἀκριβεστέρας δικαιοσύνης ἢ τῷ μείζονι τῶν 
νόμων ; τίνι δὲ σωφροσύνης ἐγκρατεστέρας À ὅτῳ 
πάντα ἔξεστι; τίνι δὲ ἀνδρείας ἰσχυροτέρας 7 
ὑφ᾽ οὗ πάντα σῴξεται; ; τίνα δὲ μᾶλλον εὐφραίνει 
τὰ ἔργα τῆς ἀρετῆς ἢ τὸν σύμπαντας ἀνθρώπους 
θεατὰς καὶ μάρτυρας ἔχοντα τῆς αὑτοῦ ψυχῆς ; ; 
ὥστε μήποτε πράξαντι μηδὲν οἷόν τε λαθεῖν, οὐ 
μᾶλλον ἢ τῷ ἡλίῳ πορεύεσθαι διὰ σκότους" 


1 τὸ added by Capps. 
* προσταττόμενον Capps: παρατάττοντα ΟΥ προστάττοντα, 
5 πονοῦντι added by Cohoon, 
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all alike; his temperance serves to restrain even 
the intemperate, since his eye is over all alike; his 
justice gives of itself even to the unjust; and his 
courage is able, not only to save the less valiant, but 
even to fire them with greater courage. For no one 
is such a coward as not to feel reassured when he 
follows a general with whom victory is certain, nor so 
exceeding indifferent as to sit at ease when he sees 
submitting to take orders that man to whom God 
has apportioned the right to give orders only, nor, 
again, so completely lost to a sense of shame that 
he can watch aeman toiling in behalf of another 
although under no necessity to toil—and yet refuse 
him aid. This, it seems to me, is exactly Homer’s 
view as well; for, after speaking of the ideal king, 
he concludes by saying, 


« And virtuous! the people beneath him.” 2 


Such a king considers virtue a fair possession for 
others but an absolute necessity for himself. Who, 
in fact, must exercise greater wisdom than he who 
is concerned with the weightiest matters; who, a 
keener sense of justice than he who is above the law; 
who, a more rigorous self-control than he to whom all 
things are permissible; who, a stouter courage than 
he upon whom the safety of everything depends? 
And who takes greater delight in the works of virtue 
than he who has all men as spectators and witnesses 
of his own soul?—so that nothing he may do can 
ever be hidden any more than the sun can run its 


1 Virtuous in the sense of possessing the good traits of 
character just mentioned. 
? Homer, Odyssey 19. 114. 


4 ὑπὲρ Capps : περὶ. 'obk added by Cohoon. 
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πάντα yàp τᾶλλα ἀναφαίνων πρῶτον ἑαυτὸν 
ἐπιδείκνυσυ. 

Λέγω δὲ ταῦτα οὐκ ἀγνοῶν ὅτι τὰ ῥηθέντα νῦν 
ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐν πλείονι χρόνῳ ἀνάγκη λέγεσθαι" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι δέος μήποτε ἐγὼ φανῶ τι κολακείᾳ 
λέγων: οὐ γὰρ ὀλίγην οὐδὲ ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ 
δέδωκα βάσανον τῆς ἐλευθερίας. εἰ δὲ ἐγὼ 
πρότερον μὲν ὅτε πᾶσιν ἀναγκαῖον ἐδόκει yev- 
δεσθαι διὰ φόβον, μόνος ἀληθεύειν ἐτόλμων, καὶ 
ταῦτα κινδυνεύων ὑπὲρ τῆς ψυχῆς, νῦν δέ, ὅτε 
πᾶσιν ἔξεστι τἀληθῆ λέγειν, Ὑρύδομαι, μηδενὸς 
κινδύνου παρεστῶτος, οὐκ ἂν εἰδείην οὔτε παρ- 
ρησίας οὔτε κολακείας καιρόν. 

Καίτοι σύμπαντες; οἱ πράττοντες ὁτιοῦν 
ἑκόντες ἢ χρημάτων ἕνεκα πράττουσιν ἢ δόξης 
ἢ ὃν ἡδονήν τινα ἄλλην ἢ λοιπὸν οἶμαι δι 
ἀρετὴν καὶ τὸ καλὸν αὐτὸ τιμῶντες. ἐγὼ δὲ 
χρήματα μὲν λαβεῖν παρ᾽ οὐδενὸς πώποτε 
ἠξίωσα, πολλῶν δοῦναι βουλομένων, τῶν ἐμαν- 
τοῦ δὲ ὀλίγων ὑπαρχόντων οὐ μόνον μεταδιδοὺς 
ἑτέροις, ἀλλὰ καὶ ῥίπτων φανήσομαι πολλάκις. 
ἡδονὴν δὲ ποίαν ἐθηρώμην, ὁπότε καὶ τῶν 
κολάκων οἱ φανερῶς πεποιημένοι τέχνην ταύτην 
ὁμολογοῦσιν ἁπάντων ἀηδέστατον 5 τὸ κολακεύειν; 
πῶς γὰρ ἡδύ, ἵν᾽ ἄλλον ἀδίκως ἐπαινῇ τις, αὐτὸν 
δικαίως ψέγεσθαι ; 

Καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ ἔνδοξον οὐδὲ καλὸν εἶναι δοκεῖ 
τὸ κολακεύειν, ἵνα τιμῆς ἕνεκεν ἡ δι᾽ ἀρετήν τις 
τοῦτο ἐπιτηδεύῃ. πασῶν γὰρ ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν 
τῶν κακιῶν αἰσχίστην τις ἂν εὕροι τὴν κολα- 


1 καίτοι σύμπαντες Reiske: καὶ τοίνυν πάντες. 
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course in darkness; for, in bringing all other things 
to light, it reveals itself first. 

These things I say in the full knowledge that my 
present statements will have to be repeated at 
greater length; and yet there is no danger of my 
appearing to speak aught in flattery, since I have 
given no slight nor fleeting evidence of my sincerity. 
If, in bygone days when fear made everyone think 
falsehood a necessity, I was the only one bold enough 
to tell the truth even at the peril of my life, and yet 
am lying now when all may speak the truth without 
incurring danger-then I could not possibly know 
the time for either frankness or flattery. 

Again, all who act deliberately do so either for 
money, for reputation, or for some pleasurable end, 
or else, I suppose, for virtue's sake and because they 
honour goodness itself. But I could never bring 
myself to accept money from anyone, although many 
are willing to give it. Nay, little as I had, you 
will find that I not only shared it with others, but 
actually squandered it many a time. And what 
sort of pleasure was I seeking, when even those 
flatterers who openly follow the business acknow- 
ledge that to play the flatterer is of all things most 
distasteful? For what pleasure is there in praising 
someone else undeservedly merely to be deservedly 
blamed one's self? 

Furthermore, flattery seems neither reputable nor 
honourable even when practised to gain distinetion, 
or from some other worthy motive. Nay, of all vices, 
I may say, flattery will be found to be the meanest. 


1 Under the Emperor Domitian. 


2 ἀηδέστατον Reiske; ἀηδέστερον. 
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κείαν. πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ τὸ κάλλιστον καὶ Bi- 
καιότατον διαφθείρει, τὸν ἔπαινον, ὥστε μηκέτι 
δοκεῖν πιστὸν μηδὲ ἀληθῶς γιγνόμενον, καὶ τό 
ye πάντων δεινότατον, τὰ τῆς -ἀρετῆς ἔπαθλα 
τῇ κακίᾳ δίδωσιν. ὥστε πολὺ χεῖρον δρῶσι 
τῶν διαφθειρόντων τὸ νόμισμα" οἱ μὲν γὰρ ὕπ- 
οπτον ποιοῦσι τὸ νόμισμα, οἱ δὲ τὴν ἀρετὴν 
ἄπιστον. 

Ἔπειτα δὲ οἶμαι ἀεί ἵ ποτε μὲν ὁ πονηρὸς 
ἀνόητος λέγεται καὶ ἔστιν ὄντως, τῷ δὲ ἄφρονι 
πάντας ὑπερβέβληκεν ὁ κόλαξ, μόνος γὰρ τῶν 
ἀφανιξόντων τὴν ἀλήθειαν πρὸς ἐκείνους θαρρεῖ 
τὰ ψευδῆ λέγειν τοὺς μάλιστα εἰδότας ὅτι 
ψεύδεται. vis yàp ἄπειρός. ἐστι, τῶν ἑαυτοῦ 
πραγμάτων ; ἢ τίς ἠλίθιος οὕτως ὅστις οὐκ οἶδε 
πότερον πόνοις, ὴ ῥᾳθυμίᾳ χαίρει καὶ πότερον 
ἥδεται πλέον ἔχων ἢ τὰ δίκαια πράττων καὶ 
πότερον ἡδονῶν ἥττων ἐστὶν ἡ τῶν καλῶν 
πράξεων ἐραστής; 

Καὶ τοίνυν ὃ μάλιστα οἴεται, χαρίξεσθαι τοῖς 
ἐπαινουμένοις, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ τούτου καὶ μάλιστα 
ἀποτυγχάνειν τοὐναντίον γὰρ ἀπεχθάνεσθαι 
μᾶλλον ἢ αρίξεσθαι τοῖς μὴ τελέως κούφοις. 
αὐτίκα ὁ τὸν πένητα μακαρίξων ὡς πλούσιον 
αὐτὸς μὲν ψεύδεται, τῷ δὲ μακαριξομένῳ τὴν 
πενίαν ὀνειδίξει. πάλιν ὁ τὸν αἴσχιστον ὡς 
καλὸν ἐπαινῶν ἄλλο TL ? προφέρει τὸ αἶσχος 
αὐτῷ; ἢ ὁ τὸν ἀνάπηρον ὁλόκληρον κ εἶναι λέγων 
πῶς ἂν χαρίξοιτο ὑπομιμνήσκων τῆς ἀτυχίας ; 
ος δὲ αὖ τὸν ἀνόητον ὡς φρόνιμον ὑμνῶν, οὗτος 
ἂν τυχὸν ἁπάντων εἴη πιθανώτερος διὰ τὴν 
ἄνοιαν τοῦ ἀκούοντος καὶ τοσούτῳ γε μείζονα 
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In the first place, it debases a thing most beautiful 
and just, even praise, so that it no longer appears 
honest or sincere, and—what is most outrageous—it 
gives to vice the prizes of virtue. Flatterers, there- 
fore, do much more harm than those who debase the 
coinage: for whereas the latter cause us to suspect 
the coinage, the former destroy our belief in virtue. 
Then again, as I see the matter, we always call the 
bad man a fool, and so he really is; but for downright 
folly the flatterer outdoes all, since he is the only 
perverter of the truth who has the hardihood to tell 
his lies to the very persons who know best that he is 
lying. For who does not know his own business? or 
who is so stupid as not to know whether work or 
idleness brings him joy, whether he finds pleasure in 
over-reaching another or in acting justly, and whether 
he is the-slave of pleasure or a lover of noble deeds? 
And, further, it seems to me that the flatterer fails 
worst just where he is most confident that he is 
succeeding—namely, in pleasing those whom he 
praises. Nay, he is odious rather than pleasing to 
them unless they be utter fools. For example, he 
who congratulates a poor man on his wealth not only 
lies himself, but holds up to scorn the poverty of the 
man he congratulates. Again, does not he who 
praises a most ugly person for his beauty simply cast 
his ugliness in his teeth? Or how could he who calls 
a cripple able-bodied please him by reminding him of 
his misfortune ?—The man, however, wholauds the fool 
for his wisdom is perhaps the most convincing of all 
on account of the stupidity of his hearer and thus does 


1 def added by Emperius. 
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ἐργάξεται βλάβην' ἀναπείθει yap ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ 
βουλεύεσθαι καὶ μὴ τοῖς φρονίμοις ἐπιτρέπειν. 
ὁ μέντοι yet τὸν δειλὸν ὡς ἀνδρεῖον θαυμάζων, 
οὗτος δικαιότατα χρῆται τῇ ἀνοίᾳ τοῦ Kora- 
κευομένου' τάχιστα γὰρ ἂν οἶμαι ἀπόλοιτο 
πειθόμενος αὐτῷ καὶ τῆς ἀνδρείας τὰ ἔργα 
ἐπιχειρῶν.---καθόλου δὲ φωραθεὶς μὲν ὁ κόλαξ 
οὐ καταγιγνώσκεται μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ μισεῖται" 
δοκεῖ γὰρ καταγελῶν λέγειν. πείσας δὲ ὡς ἀλη- 
θῶς λέγει οὐ μεγάλης τινὸς τυγχάνει χάριτος" 
τί γὰρ καὶ δοκεῖ χαρίξεσθαι τἀληθῆ λέγων ; 
πολύ γε μὴν πονηρότερός ἐστι TOv ψευδομένων 
μαρτύρων: οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐ διαφθείρουσι τὸν 
δικαστήν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ἐξαπατῶσιν, ὁ δὲ κολα- 
κεύων ἅμα δεκάξει τῷ ἐπαίνῳ. 

"Iva δὲ μήτε ἐγὼ κολακείας αἰτίαν ἔχω τοῖς 
θέλουσι διαβάλλειν μήτε σὺ τοῦ κατ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὺς 
ἐθέλειν ἐπαινεῖσθαι, ποιήσομαι τοὺς λόγους 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ χρηστοῦ βασιλέως, ὁποῖον εἶναι δεῖ 
καὶ τίς ἡ διαφορὰ τοῦ προσποιουμένου μὲν 
ἄρχοντος εἶναι, πλεῖστον δὲ ἀπέχοντος ἀρχῆς καὶ 
βασιλείας. εἰ δέ τις φήσει ἀεί ἃ µε τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
ποιεῖσθαι λόγους, τοῦτο ἂν εἴη κοινὸν ἐμοὶ τὸ 
ἔγκλημα καὶ Σωκράτει. φασὶ γάρ ποτε Ἱππίαν 
τὸν ᾿Ηλεῖον, διὰ χρόνου πλείονος ἀκούοντα τοῦ 
Σωκράτους περὶ δικαιοσύνης καὶ ἀρετῆς λέγοντος 
καὶ παραβάλλοντος, ὥσπερ εἰώθεν, τοὺς κυ- 
βερνήτας καὶ ἰατροὺς καὶ σκυτοτόμους καὶ kepa- 
μέας, εἰπεῖν, ἅτε σοφιστήν, Πάλιν σὺ ταὐτά, 
Σώκρατες; καὶ ὃς γελάσας ἔφη, Καὶ περὶ τῶν 

1 μέντοι γε Cohoon : μὲν γὰρ. 2 ἀεί added here by 
Capps. Jacobs and Arnim would place it after αὐτοὺς. 
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all the greater harm, since he induces the fellow to 
take his own counsel and not trust to intelligent men. 
But the man who extols the coward as a hero makes 
the most justifiable use of the folly of him who is flat- 
tered ; since, if the craven believes him and attempts 
to perform heroic deeds, he will come to grief all the 
more speedily.— Yet, generally speaking, when the 
flatterer is found out, he is not only condemned, 
but hated as well, since his words are thought to be 
mockery; while, if he convinces one of the truth of 
his words, he gets no very great thanks. For what 
great favour is he thought to confer by simply telling 
the truth? Besides, he is a much greater rascal than 
a lying witness: for the latter does not corrupt the 
judge, he merely deceives him; but the flatterer 
corrupts at the same time that he praises. 
Accordingly, that I may not be open to the charge 
of flattery by my would-be detractors, and that you 
on your part may not be accused of a wanting to 
be praised to your very face, I shall speak of the ideal 
king, of what sort he should be, and howhe differs from 
the man who pretends to be a ruler but is in reality 
far from true dominion and kingship. And if anyone 
shall say that I always say the same things, this will be 
the same charge that was laid against Socrates. For 
the story runs that once Hippias of Elis, who had 
been listening for some time to the words of Socrates 
about justice and virtue and to his wonted comparisons 
with pilots, physicians, cobblers and potters, finally 
made the exclamation natural to a sophist, “ The 
same things once more, Socrates!" to which the 


1 A Greek sophist who taught in Greece, and especially 
at Athens. The same account of this conversation is given 
in Xenophon's Memorabilia 4. 4. 5 f. 
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αὐτῶν. σὺ μὲν γάρ, ὡς ἔοικεν, ὑπὸ σοφίας 
οὐδέποτε ταὐτὰ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν λέγεις, ἡμῖν 1 
δὲ ἓν τοῦτο δοκεῖ τῶν καλλίστων εἶναι. τοὺς 
μὲν γὰρ ψευδομένους οἴδαμεν πολλὰ καὶ àvó- 
µοια λέγοντας, τοῖς δε ἀληθεύουσιν οὐχ οἷόν τε 
ἕτερα εἰπεῖν τῶν ἀληθῶν, ἐγὼ δέ, εἰ μὲν ἑώρων 
ἄλλην ὑπόθεσιν σπουδαιοτέραν ἢ σοὶ μᾶλλον 
προσήκουσαν, ἐκείνην ἂν ἐπεχείρουν ποιήσασθαι. 
νῦν δὲ οὔτε ἰατρὸν ἄλλους τινὰς ἀκούειν ἢ λέγειν 
λόγους φαίην ἂν ὀρθῶς ἢ τοὺς περὶ ὑγιείας 
σώματος καὶ νόσου' οὗτοι γὰρ ὑγιεινοὶ καλοῦν- 
ται καὶ ἰατρικοί' ? οὔτε κυβερνήτην ἢ τοὺς περὶ 
ὡρῶν καὶ ἀνέμων καὶ ἄστρων' οὗτοι γὰρ κυ- 
Θερνητικοὶ δικαίως λέγονται" οὔτε ἄρχοντα καὶ 
βασιλέα ἢ τοὺς περὶ ἀρχῆς τε καὶ διοικήσεως 
ἀνθρώπων. 

Ὥς δὴ καὶ περὶ τούτων ἐνόμιζε Σωκράτης 
πειράσομαι εἰπεῖν. μετὰ γὰρ τὴν ἀπόκρισιν 
τὴν περὶ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἐπύθετο τοῦ Σωκράτους 
ὁ ἐκεῖνο τὸ ἐρώτημα ἐρωτήσας, Ὦ Σώκρατες, 
ἔφη, τοῦτο μὲν ἐπίστασαι παντὸς μᾶλλον, ὅτι 
τῶν ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον ἀνθρώπων ἐκεῖνός ἐστιν 
ἰσχυρότατος καὶ μηδὲ τῶν θεῶν αὐτῶν ἥττονα 
ἔχων δύναμιν, ᾧ γε ἔνεστι καὶ τὰ ἀδύνατα 
δοκοῦντα ποιῆσαι δυνατά, εἰ βούλοιτο, πεξεύεσθαι 
μὲν thv? θάλατταν, πλεῖσθαι δὲ τὰ ὄρη, τοὺς 
δὲ ποταμοὺς ἐκλείπειν ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων πινομέ- 
νους. ἢ οὐκ ἀκήκοας ὅτι Ἑέρξης ὁ τῶν Περσῶν 


1 Capps suggests that Dio may have written ἡμῖν δὲ ἓν 
τοῦτο δοκεῖ τῶν καλουμένων ἀδυνάτων εἶναι, ‘but this appears 
to me to be one of the so-called impossibilities.” Cf. § 113. 

2 καὶ ἰατρικοί Jacobs: ἰατροί or ἰατροῖς. 
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other replied with a laugh, " Yes, and on the same 
subjects. Now you by reason of your wisdom probably 
never say the same about the same things, but to 
me this appears a thing most excellent. We know 
that liars say many things and all different, while 
those who stick to the truth cannot find anything 
else to say than just the truth.” So too with me: 
if I knew of any subject more serious or more suited 
to you, that is the subject that I should attempt to 
handle. But as it si, just as I should say that the 
proper subject for the physician to listen to or dis- 
cuss is physicalehealth and disease (indeed, the 
terms applied to physicians, Aygieimo? and iatriko?, 
mean * men who are concerned with health and 
with healing ’’), and for the navigator, seasons and 
winds and stars (for navigators are rightly termed 
kybernetikoi, ** men concerned with the steering of 
ships ’’), so I maintain that the proper subject for the 
ruler and king is the government and control of men. 

So in discussing this subject also I shall endeavour 
to set forth the views of Socrates. After the answer 
about happiness? Socrates’ interrogator put the 
following question to him: “ Socrates," said he,“ you 
know perfectly well that of all men under the sun 
that man is most powerful and in might no whit 
inferior to the gods themselves who is able to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible—if it should be his 
will, to have men walk dryshod over the sea, to sail 
over the mountains, to drain rivers dry by drinking— 
or have you not heard that Xerxes, the king of the 


1 Dio is imitating Xenophon’s account in the Memorabilia. 
2 Cf. § 1. 


3 τὴ» added by Emperius. 
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βασιλεὺς τὴν μὲν γῆν ἐποίησε θάλατταν, διελὼν 
τὸ μέγιστον τῶν ὀρῶν καὶ διαστήσας ἀπὸ τῆς 
3 / * » ~Y M ^ ΄ \ 
ἠπείρου τὸν "Abw, διὰ δὲ τῆς θαλάττης τὸν 
πεζὸν στρατὸν ἄγων ἤλαυνεν ἐφ᾽ ἅρματος, 
ὥσπερ τὸν Ποσειδῶνά φησιν "Όμηρος ; καὶ τυχὸν 
ὁμοίως οἵ τε δελφῖνες καὶ τὰ κήτη κάτωθεν ὑπέ- 
πλει τὴν σχεδίαν, ὁπότε ἐκεῖνος ἤλαυνε. 

Καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης, Οὐδὲ τοῦτό σοι ἔχω εἰπεῖν, 
εἴτε μέγιστον ὁ ταῦτα ποιῶν δύναται, καθάπερ 
σὺ λέγεις, εἴτε ἐλάχιστον ἢ τὸ παράπαν οὐδέν. 
αὐτίκα εἰ μὲν ἦν σώφρων καὶ ἀνδρεῖος καὶ 
δίκαιος καὶ μετὰ γνώμης ἔπραττεν ὅσα ἔπραττεν, 
ἰσχυρὸν αὐτὸν ἡγοῦμαι καὶ μεγίστην ἔχειν τῷ 
ὄντι δύναμιν' εἰ δὲ αὖ δειλὸς καὶ ἀνόητος καὶ 
ἀσελγὴς καὶ παράνομος καὶ δι ὕβριν ταῦτα 
ἐπιχειρῶν, τοὐναντίον ἔμοιγε ἀσθενέστερος εἶναι 
δοκεῖ τῶν σφόδρα πενήτων καὶ μηδὲ ἕνα γῆς 
κεκτημένων βῶλον, ὥστε διαθρύψαι μακέλλῃ 
τροφῆς ἕνεκεν, οὐχ ὅπως τὰ μέγιστα διαθρύπτειν 
ὄρη, καθάπερ σὺ dys. ὁ γὰρ ἀδύνατος μὲν ὀργὴν 
ἐπικατασχεῖν, πολλάκις ὑπὲρ μικρῶν γιγνομένην, 
ἀδύνατος δὲ ἐπιθυμίαν παῦσαι τῶν αἰσχίστων, 
ἀδύνατος δὲ ἀπώσασθαι λύπην, ἐνίοτε μηδενὸς 
λυπηροῦ παρόντος, οὐ δυνάμενος δὲ ὑπομεῖναι 
πόνους, οὐδὲ τοὺς] ἡδονῆς ἕνεκεν γιγνομένους, 
ἀδύνατος δὲ τῆς ψυχῆς ἀπελάσαι φόβον, οὐδὲν 
ὠφελοῦντα ἐν τοῖς δεινοῖς, ἀλλὰ τὰ μέγιστα 
βλάπτοντα, πῶς οὐκ ἀσθενὴς οὗτος σφόδρα, 
ἡττώμενος μὲν γυναικῶν, ἡττώμενος δὲ εὐνούχων ; 


1 τοὺς Reiske: τῆσ. 


1 A mountain at the extreme end of the peninsula of Acte 
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Persians, made of the dry land a sea by cutting 
through the loftiest of the mountains and separating 
Athos! from the mainland, and that he led his 
infantry through the sea,? riding upon a chariot just 
like Poseidon in Homer's description? And perhaps 
in the same way the dolphins and the monsters of the 
deep swam under his raft as the king drove along.” 
“1 cannot tell you that either," replied Socrates; 
“ I mean whether the man who does such things has 
the greatest power, as you affirm, or the least power, 
or none at all. If, for example, he was temperate, 
brave, and just, 4f all his acts were marked by judg- 
ment, I think he was a powerful man and really had 
the greatest might. But if, on the other hand, he 
was cowardly, foolish, licentious, and lawless, and 
undertook what he did in wanton insolence, then, on 
the contrary, I think he was a weaker man than the 
veriest beggar who has not even a clod of earth to 
break up with the pick to gain his livelihood—to say 
nothing of breaking through the highest mountains, 
the feat of which you speak. Forhe who cannot check 
a fit of anger, which is often caused by mere trifles; 
who cannot conquer a lust for the basest things; 
who cannot thrust pain aside, imaginary as it often 
is; who cannot endure toil, even to gain pleasure; 
who cannot drive fear from his soul, though it avails 
naught in the midst of alarms but works the greatest 
mischief—must not such a man be greatly lacking in 
strength, be weaker than a woman, weaker than a 


which extends into the Aegean Sea. Xerxes, fearing the 
voyage around it in his invasion of Greece in 480 5.Ο., had a 
canal 14 miles long cut through the isthmus. 

2 He crossed the Hellespont, now called the Dardanelles, 
by a bridge of boats. See Herodotus 7. 22, 33-34. 
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ἡ σὺ τοῦτον ἰσχυρὸν εἶναι λέγεις τὸν καὶ τοῦ 
μαλακωτάτου πάντων ἀσθενέστερον, ὕπνου ; ὑφ᾽ 
οὗ ξυμποδισθείς, πολλάκις ἄνευ δεσμῶν, οὐχ 
ὅπως ἄλλοις, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἑαυτῷ δύναται βοηθεῖν 
οὐδὲ ἐπίκουρον οὐδένα καλέσαι τῶν βουλομένων 
ἀμύνειν. 

Γαῦτα δὲ ἀκούσας εἶπεν, ᾿Ἠκεῖνο μέντοι οἶσθα 
δήπου, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅτι τῆς ἁπάσης οἰκουμένης 
τοῦ πλείστου καὶ ἀρίστου βασιλεύει μέρους. 
ἔξω γὰρ τῆς Ἑλλάδος καὶ τῆς Ἰταλίας καί 
τινων ὀλίγων ἐθνῶν ἄλλων TOR κατὰ τὴν Eù- 
ρώπην ξύμπαντα τἆλλα ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ πεποίηται, 
καὶ τῆς μὲν καλουμένης ᾿Ασίας ὅλης ἄρχει 
μέχρις ᾿Ινδῶν: πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ αὐτῶν φασιν 
ὑπακούειν: τῆς δὲ Λιβύης τοῦ πλείονος μέρους 
ἐν δὲ τῇ Εὐρώπῃ Θράκης καὶ Μακεδονίας" 
ἁπάντων τούτων κρατεῖ’ ὅθεν δὴ καὶ μέγας 
βασιλεὺς κέκληται μόνος ἐκεῖνος. 

Καὶ ὁ Σωκράτης εἶπεν, AAN οὐδὲ τοῦτο οἶδα 
ὅλως γε, εἰ βασιλεύς ἐστι τὴν ἀρχὴν] οὐδεμιᾶς 
πόλεως ἢ κώμης. Σὺ ἄρα, εἶπε, μόνος ἀνήκοος 
εἶ τούτων ἃ πάντες ἴσασιν ; ᾿Ακούω, ἔφη, πολ- 
λῶν λεγόντων ἃ σὺ λέγεις καὶ Ελλήνων καὶ 
βαρβάρων: ὃ δὲ οὐκ ἐᾷ pe γιγνώσκειν ὃ λέγω, 
τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν' οὐκ οἶδα, ὦ ἄριστε, εἰ νομίμως 
καὶ δικαίως τούτων ἁπάντων προέστηκε καὶ 
τοιοῦτος ὢν ὁποῖον εἴρηκα πολλάκις" εἰ μὲν γὰρ 
εὐγνώμων καὶ φιλάνθρωπος καὶ νόμιμος ὢν ἐπὶ 
σωτηρίᾳ καὶ τῷ συμφέροντι τῶν ἀρχομένων 
ἐπιμελεῖται, αὐτὸς πρῶτος εὐδαίμων καὶ φρόνιμος 
av, καθάπερ εἶπον, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις μεταδιδοὺς 
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eunuch? Or do you call that man strong who is 
weaker than the softest of things?—I mean sleep, 
enchained by which, often without fetters, he cannot 
help himself, let alone others, nor call to his aid 
anyone willing to fight in his defence." 

On hearing this, the other exclaimed: “ However, 
I presume you know, Socrates, that of the entire 
inhabited world the Persian king rules over the 
largest and best part; for, excluding Greece, Italy, 
and a few other peoples scattered throughout Europe, 
he has made all the rest subject to him; and of 
what we call Asiashe governs everything as far as the 
Indies, many of whose people are said to own his 
sway too, as well as the greater part of Africa; while 
in Europe he governs Thrace and Macedonia. All 
these he holds in subjection, and this is the reason that 
he alone has received the title of ‘ The Great King.’ " 

“ But I am not absolutely sure even on this point,” 
replied Socrates, “ whether he is king of any city or 
hamlet at all" “Have you alone,” interjected the 
other, ‘‘ never heard what all the world knows? ” 
“ Yes," he replied, “ I do hear many people say just 
what you are saying—many, both Greeks and bar- 
barians; but what keeps me from forming a definite 
opinion on the point I raise is this: Ido not know, 
my good sir, whether he is placed in right and lawful 
authority over all these people and is a man of the 
stamp I have mentioned time and again. If he is a 
man of good mind and heart, respects the law, cares 
for his subjects with an eye to their safety and welfare, 
and is, to begin with, happy and wise himself, as I have 
described him, and shares this happiness of his with 


1 Capps conjectures τῆς ἀρχῆς ἢ, ‘king of the empire or 
of no city or hamlet at all," 
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τῆς; αὑτοῦ εὐδαιμονίας, οὐ δίχα θεὶς τό τε 
αὑτοῦ καὶ τὸ τῶν ἀρχομένων συμφέρον, ἀλλὰ 
τότε χαίρων μάλιστα καὶ τότε νομίξων ἄριστα 
πράττειν, ὅταν ορᾷ καλῶς πράττοντας τοὺς 
ἀρχομένους, δυνάμει τε μέγιστός ἐστι καὶ βασι- 
λεὺς ἀληθῶς" εἰ δὲ φιλήδονος καὶ φιλοχρήματος 
καὶ ὑβριστὴς καὶ παράνομος, αὑτὸν οἰόμενος 
αὔξειν µόνον,” ὡς ἂν πλεῖστα μὲν χρήματα re- 
κτημένος, μεγίστας δὲ καὶ πλείστας καρπούμενος 
ἡδονάς, ῥᾳθύμως δὲ διάγων καὶ ἀπόνως, τοὺς 
δὲ ὑπηκόους ἅπαντας ἡγούμενος δούλους καὶ ὑπη- 
ρέτας τῆς αὑτοῦ τρυφῆς, οὐδὲ ποιμένος ἐπιεικοῦς 
ἔχων ἦθος, σκέπης καὶ νομῆς ὃ προνοούμενος τοῖς 
αὑτοῦ κτήνεσιν! ἔτι δὲ θῆρας ἀπαμύνων καὶ 
φῶρας προφυλάττων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς 9 πρῶτος διαρ- 
πάξων τε καὶ φθείρων καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐπι- 
τρέπων, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, πολεμίων λείαν, οὐκ 
ἄν ποτε εἴποιμι τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄρχοντα ἢ αὐτο- 
κράτορα ἢ βασιλέα, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον τύραννον 
καὶ λευστῆρα, ὥς ποτε προσεῖπεν ὁ ᾿Απόλλων 
τὸν Σικυώνιον τύραννον, εἰ καὶ πολλὰς μὲν ἔχοι 
τιάρας, πολλὰ δὲ σκῆπτρα καὶ πολλοὶ 5 ὗπα- 
κούοιεν αὐτῷ. 

Τοιαῦτα μὲν ἐκεῖνος εἰώθει λέγειν, προτρέπων 
ἀεὶ πρὸς ἀρετὴν καὶ βελτίους ποιῶν καὶ ἄρχοντας 
καὶ ἰδιώτας. 

"Όμοια δὲ εἰρήκασι περὶ ἀρχῆς καὶ βασιλείας 
οἱ μετ᾽ αὐτόν, ὡς οἷόν τε ἑπόμενοι τῇ σοφωτάτῃ 


καὶ before τῆς deleted by Reiske. 

2 Capps conjectures αὐτῷ οἰόμενος ἄρχειν μόνῳ ‘thinking 
that he is ruling for himself alone.” 

3 νομῆς En.perius: novis. 
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others, not divorcing his own interest from that of his 
subjects, but rejoicing most and regarding himself as 
most prosperous when he sees his subjects prosperous 
too—then he is most powerful and a king in very 
truth. If, on the other hand, he loves pleasure and 
wealth, is overbearing and lawless, and is minded to 
exalt himself alone to the end that he may get the 
most wealth and enjoy the most and greatest 
pleasures, leading an idle and effortless life and 
looking upon his subjects one and all as but slaves 
and ministers to his own luxury; if he lacks even the 
quality of a good shepherd, who takes thought for 
the shelter and pasturing of his own flock, and, 
besides, keeps off wild beasts and guards it against 
thieves; nay, if he is the very first to plunder and 
destroy them and to grant the same privilege to others 
as though they were veritable spoil of the enemy— 
never should I style such a ruler either emperor or 
king. Much rather should I call him a tyrant and 
oppressor, as Apollo once called the tyrant of Sicyon 1 
—yea, even though he had many tiaras, many 
sceptres, and many obeyed his behests." 

Such was the sage's habitual message while he 
constantly incited to virtue and tried to make both 
rulers and subjects better. 

In a similar vein his successors have spoken about 
government and kingship, following his most wise 


1 Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, consulted the oracle of 
Delphi as to whether he should banish the cult of Adrastus, 
and got the reply that Adrastus was king of Sicyon, while he 
was an oppressor (λευστήρ). See Herodotus 5, 67. 1 f. 


4 κτήνεσιν emendation in Palatine MS. : κτήμασιν. 
5 ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς Emperius: ἀλλὰ. 
9 καὶ πολλοὶ added by Cohoon, πολλοὶ δ᾽ Reiske. 
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γνώμῃ. αὐτὰ δὲ πρῶτα δηλοῖ τὰ ὀνόματα τὴν 
διαφορὰν τῶν πραγμάτων. λέγεται γὰρ ἡ μὲν 
ἀρχὴ νόμιμος ἀνθρώπων διοίκησις καὶ πρόνοια 
ἀνθρώπων κατὰ νόμον, βασιλεία δὲ ἀνυπεύθυνος 
ἀρχή. ὁ δὲ νόμος βασιλέως δόγμα. ὁ δὲ τύραν- 
M τ M 3 / , ΄ 4 

νος καὶ ἡ τυραννὶς ἐναντίον τούτοις βίαιος καὶ 
παράνομος -χρῆσις ? ἀνθρώπων τοῦ δοκοῦντος 
ἰσχύειν πλέον .ὃ 

Τρία γὰρ εἴδη τὰ φανερώτατα πολιτειών ὀνο- 
μάξεται γιγνομένων κατὰ νόμον καὶ δίκην μετὰ 
δαίμονός τε ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τύχης ιὁμοίας' μία μὲν 
πρώτη καὶ μάλιστα συμβῆναι δυνατή, περὶ 
ς ὁ νῦν λόγος, εὖ διοικουμένης πόλεως ἢ πλειό- 
νων ἐθνῶν ἢ ξυμπάντων ἀνθρώπων ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς 
ἀγαθοῦ γνώμῃ καὶ àperiy δευτέρα δὲ ἀριστο- 
κρατία καλουμένη, οὔτε ἑνὸς οὔτε πολλῶν τινων, 
ἀλλὰ ὀλίγων τῶν ἀρίστων ἡγουμένων, πλεῖον 
ἀπέχουσα ἤδη τοῦ δυνατοῦ καὶ τοῦ συμφέροντος' 
τοῦτο ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ καὶ "Όμηρος εἰπεῖν διανοη- 
θείς, 

οὐκ ἀγαθὸν πολυκοιρανίη" εἷς κοίρανος ἔστω, 

εἷς βασιλεύς, ᾧ ἔδωκε Κρόνου παῖς ἀγκυ- 

λομήτεω. 


3933. 


/ M ^ 3 / x € 
τρίτη δὲ πασῶν ἀδυνατωτάτη σχεδὸν ἡ σωφ- 
ροσύνῃ καὶ ἀρετῇ δήμου προσδοκῶσά ποτε 


1 After ἀρχή the MSS. have these words, which all the 
editors reject: βασιλεὺς δὲ καὶ αὐτοκράτωρ 6 αὐτὸς ἀνυπεύ- 
θυνος ἄρχων ‘‘king and autocrat mean the same thing, t.e. 
irresponsible ruler.” 

2 Capps conjectures ἀρχή τις ** a sort of government.” 

3 After πλέον the MSS. have these words, which Reiske 
deletes: οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἡμεῖς διανοούμεθα καὶ φαμὲν περὶ τοῦ 
θείου καὶ θεοφιλοῦς αὐτοκράτορος καὶ βασιλέως---  ὼο too do 
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doctrine as closely as they might. And the very 
terms they use make the distinctions clear at the 
outset. “ Government” is defined as the lawful 
ordering of men and as oversight over men in accord- 
ance with law; “ monarchy,’ as an irresponsible 
government where the king’s will is law1; “ tyrant,” 
or rather “ tyranny,” on the contrary, as the arbitrary 
and lawless exploitation of men by one regarded as 
having superior force on his side. 

The three most conspicuous forms of government 
—governments based on law and justice and enjoying 
the favour of hgaven and fortune—are expressly 
named. One is the first to come into existence and 
the most practicable ?—that which forms the subject 
of the present address—where we have a city, or a 
number of peoples, or the whole world, well ordered 
by one good man's judgment and virtue; second, 
the so-called '' aristocracy,” where not one man, nor 
a considerable number of men, but a few, and they the 
best, are in control—a form of government, at length, 
farfrom being either practicable or expedient. It 
seems to me that Homer too had this in mind when 


he said : 
* The rule 

Of the many is not well. One must be chief 

In war, and one the king, to whom the son 

Of Cronus, crafty in counsel, the sceptre doth 

give.” 3 

Third, possibly the most impracticable one of all, the 
one that expects by the self-control and virtue of the 


1 This is Aristotle’s teaching. Cf. Pol. 7. 2. 7. 
2 Ot. Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1406 a 23. 3 Iliad 2. 204 f. 


we think and speak of our divine and highly favoured 
emperor aud king." 
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εὑρήσειν κατάστασιν ἐπιεικῆ καὶ νόμιμον, δη- 
μοκρατία͵ προσαγορευομένη, ἐπιεικὲς ὄνομα καὶ 
πρᾶον, εἴπερ ἦν δυνατόν. 

Toi δὲ ταύταις ὥσπερ εἴρηται πολιτείαις 
τρεῖς ἐναντίαι καὶ παράνομοι διαφθοραί, 7) μὲν 
πρώτη; τυραννίς, ἑνὸς ὕβρει καὶ Bia τοῦ κακί- 
στου τῶν ἄλλων ἀπολλυμένων" ἡ δὲ μετ᾽ ἐκείνην 
ὀλιγαρχία σκληρὰ καὶ ἄδικος, πλεονεξίᾳ πλου- 
σίων τινῶν καὶ πονηρῶν ὀλίγων ἐπὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς 
καὶ ἀπόρους συστᾶσα' ἡ δὲ ἑξῆς ποικίλη καὶ 
παντοδαπὴ φορὰ πλήθους. οὐδὲν εἰδότος ἁπλῶς, 
ταραττομένου δὲ ἀεὶ καὶ ἀγριαίνοντος. ὑπὸ ἀκο- 
λάστων δημαγωγῶν ὥσπερ κλύδωνος ἀγρίου καὶ 
χαλεποῦ ὑπὸ ἀνέμων σκληρῶν µεταβαλλομµένου. 

Τούτων μὲν οὖν ὁ λόγος ἄλλως È ἐπεμνήσθη, 
πολλὰ παθήματα καὶ συμφορὰς ἑκάστης αὐτῶν 
ἐκ τοῦ πρότερον χρόνου δεῖξαι δυνάμενος περὶ δὲ 
τῆς εὐδαίμονός τε καὶ θείας καταστάσεως τῆς 
νῦν ἐπικρατούσης. χρὴ διελθεῖν ἐπιμελέστερον, 
πολλαὶ μὲν οὖν εἰκόνες ἐναργεῖς καὶ παραδείγ- 
ματα οὐκ ἀμυδρὰ τῆσδε τῆς ἀρχῆς, ëv τε ἀγέ- 
λαις καὶ σμήνεσι διασημαινούσης τῆς φύσεως 
τὴν κατὰ φύσιν τοῦ κρείττονος τῶν ἐλαττόνων 
ἀρχὴν καὶ πρόνοιαν' οὐ μὴν φανερώτερον ἂν 
οὐδὲ κάλλιον ἕτερον γένοιτο τῆς τοῦ παντὸς 

ἡγεμονίας, ἣ ὑπὸ τῷ πρώτῳ τε καὶ ἀρίστῳ 
εῷ. 
1 After πρώτη the MSS. have these words, which Arnim 


rejects : τε καὶ ἁρίστη καὶ μόνη δυνατή---'' and best and alone 


feasible.” 
2 ἅλις conjectured by Capps in place of ἄλλως. 
3 ἂν added by Jacobs. 
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common people some day to find an equitable 
constitution based onlaw. Men callit “ democracy " 
—a specious and inoffensive name, if the thing were 
but practicable. 

To these forms of government—three in number, 
as I have said—are opposed three degenerate forms 
not based on law: The first is “ tyranny,” where one 
man's high-handed use of force is the ruin of the 
others. Next comes oligarchy, harsh and unjust, 
arising from the aggrandizement of a certain few 
wealthy rascals at the expense of the needy masses. 
The next in order is a motley impulsive mob! of all 
sorts and conditions of men who know absolutely 
nothing but are always kept in a state of confusion and 
anger by unscrupulous demagogues, just as a wild 
rough sea is whipped this way and that by the fierce 
blasts. 

These degenerate forms I have merely touched on 
in passing, though I could point to many mischances 
and disasters that each of them has suffered in the 
past, but it is my duty to discuss more carefully the 
happy and god-given polity at present in force. Now 
there are many close parallels and striking analogies to 
this form of government to be found in nature, where 
herds of cattle and swarms of bees indicate clearly 
that it is natural for the stronger to govern and care 
for the weaker. However, there could be no more 
striking or beautiful illustration than that government 
of the universe which is under the control of the first 
and best god. 

1 Cf, Polybius 10. 4, 3, ἡ τοῦ πλήθους φορά. 


4 After θεῷ the MSS, have the words τὰ περὶ τοῦ Διός, 
which Arnim and Sonny regard as a copyist’s note to 
indicate that here followed what Dio said about Zeus. 
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Τοιοῦτος ! δε ὢν πρῶτον μέν ἐστι θεοφιλής, 
dre τῆς μεγίστης τυγχάνων παρὰ, θεῶν τιμῆς 
καὶ πίστεως. καὶ πρῶτόν γε καὶ μάλιστα θερα- 
πεύσει τὸ θεῖον, οὐχ ὁμολογῶν μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
πεπεισμένος εἶναι θεούς, ἵνα δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς ἔχη 
τοὺς kar ἀξίαν ἄρχοντας. ἡγεῖται δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἀνθρώποις συμφέρειν τὴν αὑτοῦ πρόνοιαν οὕτως 
ὡς αὑτῷ τὴν ἐκείνων. ἀρχήν. καὶ μὴν ἐκεῖνο 
ἑαυτῷ συνειδὼς ὡς οὔποτε δῶρον δέξεται παρὰ 
κακῶν ἀνδρῶν, οὐδὲ τοὺς θεοὺς ἀναθήμασιν οὐδὲ 
θυσίαις οἴεται χαίρειν τῶν ἀδίκων ἀνδρῶν, παρὰ 
μόνων δὲ τῶν ἀγαθῶν προσίεσθαι τὰ δεδομένα. 
τοιγαροῦν θεραπεύειν ἀφθόνως αὐτοὺς σπουδάσει 
καὶ τούτοις ἐκείνοις γε μὴν οὐδέποτε παύσεται 
τιμῶν, τοῖς καλοῖς ἔργοις καὶ ταῖς δικαίαις 
πράξεσιν. ἕκαστόν ye μὴν τῶν θεῶν ἑλάσκεται 
κατὰ δ δύναμιν. ἡγεῖται δὲ τὴν μὲν ἀρετὴν 
ὁσιότητα, τὴν δὲ κακίαν πᾶσαν ἀσέβειαν. εἶναι 
γὰρ ἐναγεῖς καὶ ἀλιτηρίους οὐ μόνον τοὺς τὰ 
ἱερὰ συλῶντας ἢ λέγοντάς τι βλάσφημον περὶ 
τῶν θεῶν, ἀλλὰ, πολὺ μᾶλλον τοὺς Te δειλοὺς 
καὶ ἀδίκους καὶ ἀκρατεῖς καὶ ἀνοήτους καὶ 
καθόλου τοὺς ἐναντίον τι πράττοντας τῇ τε 
δυνάμει καὶ βουλήσει τῶν θεῶν. οὐ μόνον δὲ 
ἡγεῖται θεούς, ἀλλὰ καὶ δαίμονας καὶ ἥρωας 
ἀγαθοὺς τὰς τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν ψυχὰς µετα- 
βαλούσας ἐκ τῆς θνητῆς φύσεως" τοῦτο δὲ 
βεβαιοῖ τὸ δόγμα οὐχ ἥκιστα χαριζόμενος 
αὑτῷ. 

Τήν τε τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπιμέλειαν ov πάρεργον 
οὐδὲ ἀσχολίαν ἄλλως νενόμικεν, βαρυνόμενος 
οἶμαι τὰς φροντίδας, ἀλλὰ ἔργον αὑτοῦ καὶ 
τ28 
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A ruler of this character is, to begin with, highly 
favoured of the gods, seeing that he enjoys their 
greatest respect and confidence, and he will give the 
first and chief place to religion, not merely confessing 
but also believing in his heart that there are gods,tothe 
end that he too may have worthy governors under him. 
And he believes that his own oversight is advantageous 
to others just as the rule of the gods is to himself. 
Furthermore, being firmly resolved in his own heart 
never to receive a gift from wicked men, he believes 
that the gods also do not delight in the offerings or 
sacrifices of the unjust, but accept the gifts made by 
the good alone. Accordingly, he will be zealous 
to worship them with these also without stint. Of a 
truth he will never cease honouring them with noble 
deeds and just acts. Each one, indeed, of the gods he 
will propitiate as far as within him lies. Virtue he re- 
gards as holiness and vice as utter impiety, being firmly 
persuaded that not only those who rob temples or 
blaspheme the gods are sinners and accursed but, 
much moreso, the cowardly, the unjust, the licentious, 
the fools, and, in general, those who act contrary to 
the power and will of the gods. Furthermore, he 
believes not only in gods but also in good spirits 
and demi-gods, which are the souls of good men that 
have cast off this mortal nature; and in confirming 
this belief he does no small service to himself as well. 

Then, the care bestowed on his subjects he does 
not consider an incidental thing or mere drudgery, 
when weighed down, let us say, by cares, but as his 


1 τοιοῦτος Reiske: τοσοῦτος. T 4 
2 After κατὰ the MSS. have the words τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ, which 
Wilamowitz rejects. 
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τέχνην ταύτην. καὶ ὅταν μὲν ἄλλο τι ποιῇ, 
οὐδὲν ἡγεῖται σπουδαῖον οὐδὲ τῶν αὑτοῦ πράτ- 
τειν: ὅταν δὲ ἀνθρώπους ὠφελῆ, τότε νομίζει 
τὸ προσῆκον ἀποτελεῖν, ἅτε ὑπὸ τοῦ μεγίστου 
θεοῦ ταχθεὶς ἐπὶ τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον, ᾧ ἀπειθεῖν οὐ 
θέμις οὐδὲν οὐδὲ ἄχθεσθαι, ἅτε προσηκούσας 
αὑτῷ νομίξων τὰς ἐργασίας. οὐδεὶς γὰρ οὕτω 
μαλακὸς οὐδὲ φιλήδονος ὃς οὐχ ἥδεται τῇ αὑτοῦ 
πράξει κἂν τύχῃ ἐπίπονος. ὡς ἥκιστα μὲν 
κυβερνήτης ἂν: ἀχθεσθείη τοῖς ἐν θαλάττῃ 
πόνοις, ἥκιστα δὲ γεωργὸς τοῖς περὶ γεωργίαν 
ἔργοις, ἥκιστα δὲ κυνηγέτης οἷς δεῖ θηρῶντα 
κάμνειν" καίτοι σφόδρα μὲν ἐπίπονον γεωργία, 
σφόδρα δὲ κυνηγεσία. οὐ μὴν ἀπαξιοῖ τὸ κάμ- 
νειν καὶ ἐνοχλεῖσθαι τῶν ἄλλων ἕνεκεν, οὐδὲ 
ταύτῃ χεῖρον πράττειν νενόμικεν, ἐὰν δέῃ πλεί- 
στους αὐτὸν ἀνέχεσθαι πόνους καὶ πλεῖστα 
πράγματα ἔχειν. ὁρᾷ γὰρ καὶ τὸν ἥλιον οὐδενὸς 
ἐλάττω τῶν θεῶν ὄντα οὐκ ἀχθόμενον, εἰ σωτη- 
ρίας ἕνεκεν ἀνθρώπων καὶ βίου τὸν αἰῶνα 
διαπράττεται πάντα ὅσα πράττει. 

3 Καὶ τοίνυν τὴν μὲν ἀνδρείαν καὶ τὴν ἐγκρά- 
Terav καὶ τὴν φρόνησιν ἀναγκαίας νομίξει καὶ 
τοῖς ἀμελοῦσι τοῦ δικαίου καὶ βουλομένοις 
τυραννεῖν, εἰ μὴ τάχιστα ἀπολοῦνται, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
μᾶλλον ἔτι τούτων ὁρᾷ δεομένους αὐτούς, ὅσῳ 
δὲ πλείους μὲν ἔχει τοὺς μισοῦντας, πλείους 
δὲ τοὺς ἐπιβουλεύοντας, οὐδένα δὲ πιστὸν οὐδὲ 
κηδόμενον, τοσούτῳ γε μᾶλλον, εἰ σωθήσεταί 
τίνα χρόνον, καὶ ἀγρυπνητέον εἶναι καὶ φροντι- 


1 ἂν added by Jacobs. 
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own work and profession. And when he is otherwise 
engaged, he does not feel that he is doing anything 
worth while or that he is attending to his own 
business; it is only when he helps men that he 
thinks he is doing his duty, having been appointed 
to this work by the greatest god, whom it is not right 
for him to disobey in aught nor yet to feel aggrieved, 
believing, as he does, that these tasks are his duty. 
Yor no one is so effeminate or enslaved to pleasure as 
not to like his own occupation even if it chance to be 
laborious. A sea-captain, for example, never finds 
his toil at sea i»ksome, nor a farmer his work in 
tiling the soil; never is the huntsman wearied by 
the hardships of the chase ; and yet both farming and 
hunting are most laborious. No indeed, the king 
does not object to toil and discomfort in behalf of 
others, nor does he deem his lot any the worse simply 
because he has to face the most tasks and have the 
most troubles. For he sees that the sun, too, although 
inferior to none of the gods, frets not because, to 
preserve man and life, he must accomplish all his 
many tasks throughout the ages. 

And again, he considers courage, self-control, and 
prudence necessary even for those who disregard 
justice and wish to play the tyrant, if they are not 
speedily to perish; nay, he sees that they standin need 
of these qualities even more than those others, and 
that the more such a man is beset by those who hate 
him and by those who plot against him, while he has 
no one on whom he can rely or look to for sympathy ; 
so much the more, if he is to remain safe for any 
time, must he be on the alert and use his wits, guard- 


— 


2 οἷς δεῖ Emperius: ὡς del or bv δεῖ or εἰς ἀεὶ. 
3 Emperius and Arnim place §§ 58-61 after § 85. 
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cTéov, os! ἀμυνόμενόν τε μὴ ἡττᾶσθαι τῶν 
πολεμίων καὶ ἐπιβουλευόμενον μὴ ἀγνοεῖν τοὺς 
ἐπιβουλεύοντας, καὶ τῶν ἡδονῶν ἀφεκτέον καὶ 
γαστρὶ καὶ ὕπνῳ καὶ ἀφροδισίοις ἐλάχιστα 
προσεκτέον Ñ? τῷ φιλουμένῳ μὲν ὑπὸ πάντων, 
μηδένα δὲ à ἔχοντι ἐπιβουλεύοντα. 

Ei δὲ δεῖ τὰς αὐτὰς μὲν Φροντίδας. ἔχειν ὴ 
καὶ πλείους, πολὺ δὲ μείζους ἀσχολίας, 
ὁμοίως δὲ εὐλαβεῖσθαι τὰς ἡδονάς, ὁμοίως δὲ 
τοὺς κινδύνους ὑπομένειν, πόσῳ ye κρεῖττον 
μετὰ δικαιοσύνης καὶ ἀρετῆς ἢ μετὰ πονηρίας 
καὶ ἀδικίας πάντα ταῦτα ἐπιτηδεύειν, καὶ μετὰ 
ἐπαίνου φαίνεσθαι, τοιοῦτον ὴ μετὰ γόγου, 
ἀγαπώμενον μὲν ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων, ἀγαπώμενον 
δὲ ὑπὸ θεῶν, ἢ τοὐναντίον μισούμενον ; καὶ 
τοίνυν τὸ μὲν παρὸν βραχύ τι τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ 
αν κατέχει δὲ τοῦ βίου τὸ πλεῖστον 

ἡ μνήμη τῶν προγεγονότων καὶ ἡ τῶν μελλόντων 
ἐλπίς, πότερον οὖν τοῖν ἀνδροῖν ἡγούμεθα eù- 
φραίνειν τὴν μνήμην". καὶ πότερον ἀνιᾶν, καὶ 
πότερον θαρρύνειν τὰς ἐλπίδας καὶ πότερον 
ἐκπλήττειν ; οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡδίονα ἀνάγκη τὸν 
fiov εἶναι τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ βασιλέως, 

Ὁρᾷς γὰρ ὅτι πανταχοῦ τὸ Βέλτιον τοῦ 
ἥττονος ἔταξεν ὁ θεὸς .προνοεῖν τε καὶ ἄρχειν, 
οἷον τέχνην μὲν ἀτεχνίας, ἀσθενείας δὲ δύναμιν, 
τοῦ δὲ ἀνοήτου τὸ φρόνιμον προνοεῖν καὶ προ- 
βουλεύειν ἐποίησεν. ἐν πάσαις δὲ ταύταις ταῖς 
ἐπιμελείαις τὸ ἄρχειν οὐδαμῶς ῥάθυμον, ἀλλὰ 
ἐπίπονον, οὐδὲ πλεονεκτοῦν ἀνέσεως καὶ σχολῆς, 


1 ὡς Emperius: καὶ. 
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ing against defeat by his enemies and plotting to 
have full knowledge of the plotters, and so much the 
more must he abstain from pleasure and refuse to 
yield under any pressure to the allurement of high 
living, sloth, and carnal pleasure—yea, much more 
than the man beloved by all who has no one plotting 
against him. 

Therefore, if the unjust ruler must have the same 
anxieties as the other—or even more—and much 
more exacting toil, if he must equally steel himself 
against pleasure, must equally face danger, how much 
better it is for hig to show justice and virtue rather 
than wickedness and injustice in doing all this, to 
win credit rather than censure for his acts, to have 
the love of men and gods instead of their hate? 
Besides, man's present is short and uncertain; the 
most of his life is filled with remembrance of the past 
and expectation of the future. Which, therefore, of 
the two men do we think finds joy in remembrance, 
and which remorse? Which do we think is encour- 
aged by his expectations and which dismayed? 
Therefore of necessity the life of the good king is 
more pleasant also. 

Once more, you see that God has everywhere 
appointed the superior to care for and rule over the 
inferior: skill,for instance, over unskilfulness,strength 
over weakness; and for the foolish he has made the 
wise to have care and thought, to watch and plan; 
and with all these responsibilities governing is by no 
means easy; nay, it is laborious and does not get the 
greater share of relaxation and ease, but rather of 


2 The words}. . . ἐπιβουλεύοντα are rejected by Arnim. 
3 kal added by Reiske. 1 μνήμην Geel: γνώμη». 
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ἀλλὰ φροντίδων καὶ πόνων. αὐτίκα ἐν νηὶ 
ἐπιβάταις ἔξεστιν ἀμελεῖν καὶ μηδὲ ὁρᾶν τὴν 
θάλατταν, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ὅποι γῆς εἶσι, τὸ τοῦ 
λόγου, τοῦτο εἰδέναι" καὶ πολλοὶ τὸν τρόπον 
τοῦτον πλέουσι ταῖς εὐδίαις, οἱ μὲν πεττεύοντες, 
οἱ δὲ ἄδοντες, οἱ δὲ εὐωχούμενοι δι᾽ ἡμέρας: 
ὅταν Sè καταλάβῃ χειμών, ἐγκαλυψάμενοι περι- 
μένουσι τὸ συμβησόμενον" οἱ δέ τινες καθ- 
υπνώσαντες οὐδὲ ἀνέστησαν, ἕως ἐγένοντο ἐν τῷ 
λιμένι. τῷ κυβερνήτῃ δὲ ἀνάγκη μὲν ὁρᾶν πρὸς 
τὸ πέλαγος, ἀνάγκη δὲ ἀποβλέπειν εἰς τὸν 
οὐρανόν, ἀνάγκη δὲ προσκοπεῖν τὴν γῆν' où m 
οὐδὲ τὰ ἐν τῷ βυθῷ χρὴ λανθάνειν αὐτόν, ἢ 
λήσεται περιπεσὼν ὑφάλοις πέτραις 5 ἀδήλοις 
ἕρμασι: μόνῳ δὲ ἐκείνῳ τῆς μὲν νυκτὸς ἧττον 
ἔξεστι καθυπνῶσαι i) ἢ τοῖς νυχευομένοις" ἡμέρας 
δὲ εἴ πού τι βραχὺ κλέψειε τοῦ ὕπνου, καὶ 
τοῦτο" µετέωρον καὶ ἀμφίβολον, ὡς ἀναβοῷ 3 
πολλάκις 7 τὸ ἱστίον στέλλειν ἢ παράγειν τὸ 
πηδάλιον 5 ἄλλο τι τῶν ναυτικῶν' ὥστε καὶ 
κοιμώμενος ἐκεῖνος μᾶλλον. ἐπιμελεῖται τῆς νεὼς 
ἢ τῶν ἄλλων οἱ σφόδρα ἐγρηγορότες. 

Ἔν γε μὴν τῷ στρατεύεσθαι τῶν μὲν στρα- 
τιωτῶν ἕκαστος αὑτῷ μόνῳ ἐπιμελεῖται καὶ 
ὅπλων καὶ τροφῆς, καὶ ταῦτα οὐ πορίζων, ἀλλ 
ἕτοιμα ἀξιῶν ἔχειν" μόνης δὲ φροντίξει τῆς 
ὑγιείας τῆς ἑαυτοῦ, μόνης δὲ τῆς σωτηρίας. τῷ 
στρατηγῷ δὲ ἔργον ἐστὶν ἅπαντας μὲν ὡπλίσθαι 
καλῶς, ἅπαντας δὲ εὐπορεῖν σκέπης, οὐ μόνον 
δὲ τὰς τῶν ἀνθρώπων γαστέρας πληροῦν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὰς τῶν ἵππων' ἐὰν δὲ μὴ πάντες ἔχωσι 
τὰ ἐπιτήδεια, πολὺ μᾶλλον ἄχθεται ἢ αὐτὸς 
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care and toil. Thus, on board ship the passengers 
may disregard the sea and not even look at it; yes, 
not even know “ where on earth they are," as the 
saying is—and many do sail the sea after this fashion 
in fair weather, some gambling, some singing, some 
feasting thelivelong day. Then when a storm comes 
on, they wrap themselves up and await the event, 
while some few retire and do not rise from their beds 
until they reach port. But the pilot —he must look 
out to sea, must scan the sky, must see the land in 
time; nay, nor should what is in the depths escape 
him either, else, he will unexpectedly strike sub- 
merged rocks or hidden reefs. He is the only one 
who during the night has less chance to sleep than 
the night-watch; while by day, if he does by any 
chance snatch a wink of sleep, even this is anxious 
and fitful, since he shouts out frequently, ‘‘ Furl the 
sail," or “ Hard on the tiller,” or gives some other 
nautical command. And so, even when dozing, he 
has more thought for the ship than any of the others 
who are widest awake. 

To take another illustration: On a campaign, the 
individual soldier sees to weapons and food for 
himself alone, and besides, does not furnish them 
himself but expects to find them ready at hand. It 
is only his own health, only his own safety that he has 
to think of. But it is the general's duty to see that 
all are well equipped, that all are provided with 
shelter, and to furnish sufficient food not only for the 
men but for the horses as well; and if all do not have 
their supplies, he is much more vexed than he would 


——— 


1 γυχευομένοις Capps, cf. τῶν ἀεὶ φυλαττόντων § 85: νηχομένοις. 
3 ἀναβοᾷ Capps : ἀναβοᾶν. 
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νοσῶν' σωτηρίαν ye μὴν τὴν ἐκείνων οὐ περὶ 
ἐλάττονος ποιεῖται τῆς αὑτοῦ. καὶ γὰρ δὴ νικᾶν 
μὲν ἀδύνατον ἄνευ σωτηρίας τῶν στρατιωτῶν: 
ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς νίκης πολλοὶ τῶν ἀγαθῶν καὶ 
ἀποθνήσκειν αἱροῦνται. 

Πάλιν δὲ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἡμῶν τὸ μὲν σῶμα, 
ἅτε ἀνόητον, οὐδὲ αὑτῷ βοηθεῖν ἱκανόν ἐστιν 
οὐδὲ ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ φροντίζειν πέφυκεν, 6 ye} τῆς 
ψυχῆς ἀπολιπούσης οὐδὲ ὀλίγον δύναται δια- 
μένειν, ἀλλὰ παραχρῆμα λύεται καὶ ἀπόλλυται" 
ἡ ψυχὴ δὲ ὑπὲρ ἐκείνον πάσας μὲν φροντίδας 
φροντίζει, πάσαις δὲ ἐπινοίαις σκύλλεται ὃ καὶ 
πολλὰ μὲν ἀνιᾶται λυπουμένου.ϑ καὶ τὸ μὲν σῶμα 
παρούσης αὐτῆς μόνον αἰσθάνεται τῆς ἀλγηδόνος" 
ἡ ψυχὴ δὲ πρὶν ἢ γενέσθαι τὴν ἀλγηδόνα 
ἀνιᾶται, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ μὴ μελλούσης γίγνε- 
σθαι, δι ὀρρωδίαν. θανάτου δὲ σῶμα μὲν οὐδέ- 
ποτε ἤσθετο' ψυχὴ δὲ καὶ τούτου! συνίησι, καὶ 
πολλὰ πάσχει ῥυομένη μὲν ἐκ νόσων τὸ σῶμα, 
ῥυομένη δὲ ἐκ πολέμων, ῥυομένη δὲ ἐκ χειμῶνος, 
ῥυομένη δὲ ἐκ θαλάσσης. οὕτω πανταχῇ ἐπι- 
πονώτερον ψυχὴ καὶ ταλαιπωρότερον σώματος, 
ὅμως δὲ θειότερον καὶ βασιλικώτερον. 

Καὶ μὴν τῶν ye ἀνθρώπων πᾶς ἂν ὁμολογή- 
σειεν ὡς ἰσχυρότερον καὶ ἡγεμονικώτερον ἀνὴρ 
γυναικός. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείναις μὲν τὰ πολλὰ τῶν 
ἔργων κατ᾽ οἰκίαν ἐστί, καὶ ἄπειροι μὲν ὡς 
τὸ πολὺ χειμώνων διατελοῦσιν, ἄπειροι δὲ 
πολέμων, ἄπειροι δὲ κινδύνων. τοῖς δὲ ἀνδράσι 
προσήκει μὲν στρατεύεσθαι, προσήκει δὲ ναυ- 


1 ye Reiske: τε, 
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be if ill himself; while the safety of his men he con- 
siders just as important as his own. Indeed, victory 
is impossible if the soldiers be not saved, and to win 
victory many good men choose even to die. 

Again, the body of each one of us, being devoid of 
intelligence, is not in a position to help itself, nor by 
its very nature can it take thought for itself; indeed, 
when the soul departs, it cannot endure even a short 
time, but suffers immediate decay and dissolution ; 
whereas the soul feels every care in its behalf, 
is troubled by every fancy when it is hurt, and is 
greatly distressed. Only when the soul is present 
is the body sensitive to pain; but the soul is dis- 
tressed before the pain comes; often, too, through 
foreboding when it is not going to come. As for 
death, the body never feels it, but the soul under- 
stands it and suffers greatly, now rescuing the body 
from disease, now from war, rescuing it from 
storms and rescuing it from the sea. So, while 
from every point of view the soul is more subject 
to hardship and suffering than the body, yet it is the 
more divine and regal part. 

Then compare the lots of man and woman. Now 
everyone would admit that man is stronger than 
woman and more fitted to lead. Consequently, to 
her falls the larger share of the household tasks, and, 
for the most part, she remains unacquainted with 
storms and wars, unacquainted with dangers in 
general; while it is the man's part, on the other 


? πάσαις δὲ ἐπινοίαις σκύλλεται Capps: πάσας δὲ ἐπινοίας 


σκύλλει. 
3 λυπουμένου Capps: λυπουμένη. 
4 robrov Reiske : τοῦτο. 
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τιλίας ποεῖν, ἀνάγκη δὲ ἐν ὑπαίθρῳ τὰ ἔργα 
διαπονεῖν. AAN oÙ διὰ τοῦτο μᾶλλον ἄν τις para- 
ρίσειε τῶν ἀνδρῶν τὰς γυναῖκας. ὅσοι Ò αὖ 
δι᾽ ἀσθένειάν τε καὶ μαλακίαν ἐζήλωσαν τὸν 
ἐκείνων βίον, ὥσπερ Σαρδανάπαλλος, διαβόητοι 
µέχρι νῦν εἶσιν ἐπὶ τοῖς αἰσχροῖς. 

Τὸ δὲ μέγιστον, ὁρᾷς τὸν ἥλιον, πόσῳ μὲν 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὑπερέχει μακαριότητι θεὸς ὤν' 
ὅτι δὲ οὐκ ἀναίνεται δι’ αἰῶνος ἡμῖν ὑπουργῶν καὶ 
τῆς ἡμετέρας ἕνεκα σωτηρίας πράττων ἅπαντα. 
τί γὰρ dv? ἄλλο τις εἴποι τὸν ἥλιον ἐργάξεσθαι 
δι᾽ αἰῶνος ἢ ὁπόσων ἄνθρωποι δέονται ; ποιοῦντα 
μὲν καὶ διακρίνοντα τὰς ὥρας, αὔξοντα δὲ καὶ 
τρέφοντα πάντα μὲν τὰ ἕῷα, πάντα δὲ τὰ φυτά, 
χορηγοῦντα δὲ τὸ κάλλιστον καὶ ἥδιστον ὁρα- 
μάτων, φῶς, οὗ χωρὶς οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων ὄφελος 
οὐδὲν τῶν καλῶν, οὔτε οὐρανίων οὔτε ἐπιγείων, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τοῦ ζῆν: καὶ ταῦτα οὐδέποτε κάμνει 
χαριζόμενος. ἧπού γε δουλείαν δουλεύειν φαίη 
τις ἂν πάνυ ἰσχυράν. εἰ γὰρ καὶ σμικρὸν ἁμε- 
λήσειε καὶ παραβαίη τῆς αὑτοῦ τάξεως, οὐδὲν 
κωλύει πάντα μὲν οὐρανόν, πᾶσαν δὲ γῆν, πᾶσαν 
δὲ θάλατταν οἴχεσθαι, πάντα δὲ τοῦτον τὸν 
εὐειδῆ καὶ μακάριον κόσμον τὴν αἰσχίστην καὶ 
χαλεπωτάτην ἀκοσμίαν φανῆναι. νῦν δέ, ὥσπερ 
ἐν λύρᾳ φθόγγων ἁπτόμενος ἐμμελῶς, οὐδέποτε 
ἐξίσταται τῆς καθαρᾶς τε καὶ ἄκρας ἁρμονίας, 


1 ποεῖν Capps: πλεῖν. Emperius proposed to delete 
προσήκει δὲ πλεῖν. 


2 ἂν added by Dindorf. 
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_ hand, to serve in the army, to sail the sea, and to do 

the hard outdoor work. Yet no one would on that 
account deem women happier than men. Nay, 
every man whose weakness and lack of virility have 
led him to emulate their life, as Sardanapallus did, 
is to this day branded with the shame of it. 

But this is the best illustration: You see how 
greatly the sun, being a god, surpasses man in 
felicity and yet throughout the ages does not grow 
weary in ministering to us and doing everything to 
promote our welfare. For what else would one say 
that the sun accomplishes throughout the ages 
except what man stands in need of? Does he 
not cause and mark out the seasons, give growth 
and nourishment to all living creatures and to 
all plant life? Does he not lavish upon us the 
fairest and most delightful of visions, even his 
light, without which we should have no profit of 
the other beautiful things, be they in heaven 
or on earth; nay, not even of life itself? And he 
never grows weary in showering these blessings 
upon us. Verily one might say that he endures a 
servitude most exacting; for, if he were to be care- 
less but for a moment and leave his appointed track, 
absolutely nothing would prevent the whole heavens, 
the whole earth, and the whole sea from going to 
wrack and ruin, and all this fair and blissful order 
from ending in the foulest and most dread disorder. 
But now, as though touching the strings of the lyre 
with an artist's touch! he never swerves from his 
pure and exquisite harmony, ever moving along his 


1 Just as Apollo's (the sun god's) lyre had seven strings, 
so the sun directed the motions of the seven heavenly spheres. 
See Macrobius 1. 19, 16, 
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μίαν ἀεὶ καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἀπιὼν ὁδόν. ἐπεὶ δὲ 
δεῖται μὲν ἀλέας κ γῆ ὥστε γεννῆσαι τὰ φυόμενα 
καὶ ὥστε αὐξῆσαι καὶ ὥστε ἐπιτελέσαι, δεῖται 
δὲ τὰ ξῷα καὶ σωτηρίας ἕνεκα τῶν σωμάτων 
καὶ ἡδονῆς τῆς | κατὰ φύσιν, δεόμεθα δὲ πάντων 
μάλιστα ἡμεῖς, ἅτε πλείστης χρῇξοντες. βοηθείας, 
θέρος ἐποίησεν ἀεὶ καὶ μᾶλλον, ἐγγυτέρω Tpos- 
ιὼν τῆς ἡμετέρας οἰκήσεως, ἵνα πάντα μὲν 
φύσῃ, πάντα δὲ θρέψη, πάντα δὲ τελειώσῃ, 
θείαν δὲ καὶ θαυμαστὴν παράσχῃ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
εὐφροσύνην τε καὶ ἑορτή». 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ αὖ πάλιν τἆλλα τε καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν 
χρείᾳ «γιγνόμεθα. τῆς ἐναντίας κράσεως" δεῖται 
μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ τοῦ ψύχους τὰ σώματα συνίστα- 
σθαι, δεῖται δὲ πυκνώσεως τὰ φυτά, δεῖται δὲ 
ὄμβρων 7) ys πάλιν ἄπεισιν ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀφ- 
ιστάµενος͵ τὸ μέτριον. οὕτω δὲ πάνυ ἀσφαλῶς 
καὶ ἆ αρότως τηρεῖ τοὺς ὅρους πρὸς τὸ ἡμῖν 
συμφέρον, ὥστε εἴτε προσιὼν ὀλίγον, ἐγγυτέρω 
γένοιτο, πάντα ἂν συμφλέξειεν, εἴτε ἀπιὼν 
μικρὸν ὑπερβάλοι, πάντα ἂν ἀποψυγείη τῷ 
κρύει. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀσθενέστεροι φέρειν ἐσμὲν τὴν 
μεταβολὴν ἀθρόαν γυγνομένην, κατ᾽ ὀλίγον ταῦτα 
μηχανᾶται καὶ τρόπον τινὰ λανθάνει συνεθίζων 
μὲν ἡμᾶς ντ τοῦ ἦρος ὑπενεγκεῖν τὸ θέρος, 
προγυμνάξων ὃ ὲ διὰ τοῦ μετοπώρου χειμῶνα 
ἀνέχεσθαι, ἐκ μὲν τοῦ χειμῶνος θάλπων κατ᾽ 
ὀλίγον, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ θέρους ἀναψύχων, ὥστε ἀλύπως 
ἀφικνεῖσθαι πρὸς ἑκατέραν τὴν ὑπερβολήν. 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ αὖ τὸ φῶς ὁρᾶσθαι μὲν. ἥδιστον, 
πράττειν δὲ ἀδύνατον ὁτιοῦν χωρὶς αὐτοῦ, κοι- 
μώμενοι δὲ πᾶσαν μὲν ἡσυχίαν ἄγομεν, οὐδὲν 
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one recurrent track. And since the earth needs 
warmth to bring forth her produce, to give it increase, 
and to bring it to perfection, since animals need it 
likewise both for the preservation of their bodies and 
for their natural pleasure, and since we, being so 
utterly dependent in our helplessness, need it above 
all others, he brings on summer step by step as he 
approaches nearer and nearer to our habitation, that 
he may give growth to everything, nourish every- 
thing, perfect everything, and spread a divine and 
wondrous feast of good cheer before man. 

But when, on he other hand, we and all other 
things come to need the opposite temperature—for 
our bodies need to be braced up by cold, plants 
need hardening, and the earth needs rain—he goes 
away from us again, withdrawing a moderate 
distance; and with such perfect nicety of adjust- 
ment does he observe his bounds with respect to our 
advantage that, if in his approach he got a little 
nearer, he would set everything on fire, and if he 
went a little too far in his departure, everything 
would be stiffened with frost.1 And since a sudden 
change would be too much for our weakness, he 
brings all this to pass gradually, and in a way he 
accustoms us insensibly in the spring to endure the 
heat of summer and in the late autumn gives pre- 
liminary training to support the chill of winter— 
in the one case taking off the chill of winter little by 
little, in the other, reducing the heat of summer, so 
that we reach either extreme without discomfort. 

And furthermore, since it is so great a pleasure to 
see the light and impossible to do anything without 
it, and since, when we are asleep, we do absolutely 


1 There is a similar observation in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
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δὲ χρώμεθα τῷ port, ὅσον μὲν ἱκανὸν ἐγρήγο- 
ρέναι χρόνον, ἡ ἡμέραν ἐποίησεν, ὅσον δὲ κοιμᾶσθαι 
ἀναγκαῖον, νύκτα ἀπέδειξε, περὶ πᾶσαν ἰὼν γῆν, 
ἄλλοτε ἄλλους ἀναπαύων τε καὶ ἀνιστάς, ἆ 
ιστάµενοο μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν μηκέτι δεομένων detis 
τοῖς δὲ ἀεὶ δεομένοις ἐπιφαινόμενος, καὶ ταῦτα 
μηχανώμενος δι) αἰῶνος οὐδέποτε κάμνει. 

Ὅπου δὲ θεὸς ὁ πάντων κάλλιστος καὶ 
φανερώτατος οὐχ ὑπερορᾷ τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον 
ἀνθρώπων -ἐπιμελούμενος, ἡπού γε ἄνθρωπον 
Geog QUE Kat φρόνιμον χρὴ βαρύνεσθαι τὸ τοιοῦτο, 
ἀλλὰ μὴ καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷός τέ ἐστι μιμεῖσθαι τὴν 
ἐκείνου δύναμιν καὶ φιλανθρωπίαν ; ταῦτα δὲ 
λογιξόμενος οὐκ ἄχθεται, καρτερῶν: κατανοεῖ δὲ 
τοὺς μὲν πόνους ὑγίειάν τε παρέχοντας καὶ 
σωτηρίαν, ἔτι δὲ δόξαν ἀγαθήν, τὴν δὲ αὖ τρυφὴν 
ἅπαντα τούτων τἀναντία. ἔτι δὲ οἱ μὲν πόνου 
αὑτοὺς ἐλάττους ἀεὶ ποιοῦσι καὶ φέρειν ἐλα- 
φροτέρους, τὰς δὲ ἡδονὰς μείξους καὶ ἀβλαβε- 
στέρας, ὅταν γίγνωνται, μετὰ τοὺς πόνους. ἡ 
δέ ye τρυφὴ τοὺς μὲν πόνους ἀεὶ χαλεπωτέρους 
ποιεῖ φαίνεσθαι, τὰς δὲ ἡδονὰς ἀπομαραίνει καὶ 
ἀσθενεῖς ἀποδείκνυσιν. ὁ γὰρ ἀεὶ τρυφῶν ἄν- 
θρωπος, μηδέποτε. δὲ ἁπτόμενος πόνου μηδενός, 
τελευτῶν πόνον μὲν οὐκ ἄν οὐδένα ἀνάσχοιτο, 
ἡδονῆς δὲ οὐδεμιᾶς ἂν αἴσθοιτο, οὐδὲ τῆς σφο- 
δροτάτης. ὥστε ὁ φιλόπονος καὶ ἐγκρατὴς οὐ 
μόνον βασιλεύειν ἱκανώτερός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἥδιον Βιοτεύει ! πολὺ τῶν ἐναντίων." 

1 βιοτεύει Arnim: βιοτεύειν. 

3 After ἐναντίων the MSS. have ἐγρηγόρσεως δὲ καὶ ὕπνου 


τοῖς μὲν στρατιώταις ἐξ ἴσου μέτεστι, τῶν μὲν φυλαττόντων ἐν 
μέρει, τῶν δὲ ἀναπαυομένων: ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀγρυπνότερός ἐστι 
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nothing and make no use of the light, he has made day 
the time requisite for our waking hours, and turned 
into night the time necessary for sleep, making a 
complete revolution around the earth and sending 
now these men to rest or awakening them, now those: 
departing from those who no longer need his light 
and appearing to those who need it in their turn. 
And he never grows weary of bringing these things 
to pass throughout the ages. 

But where a god, the fairest and most conspicuous 
of all, does not neglect his eternal watch over man, can 
it possibly be right for man, intelligent object of the 
god’s care, to feel oppressed by similar duties? 
Should he not, so far as in him lies, imitate the god’s 
power and goodness? Reasoning thus, the good 
king endures without repining. He realizes too that 
toil brings health and salvation and goodly report as 
well; while, on the other hand, luxurious ease brings 
quite the opposite. Then again, toil endured ever 
grows less and easier to support, the while it makes 
pleasure greater and less harmful if it follows the 
toil. Ease, on the other hand, makes toil appear 
more and more difficult in that it lessens pleasure 
and blunts its edge. The man who lives in the lap 
of luxury and never puts his hand to a single task, 
ends by being unable to endure any task or to feel 
any pleasure at all, however intense. Consequently, 
he who loves to toil and exercises self-control is not 
only better qualified to be king but is able to live a 
much more pleasant life than those in the opposite case. 


τῶν ἀεὶ φυλαττόντων.---'' Watching and sleep the soldiers 
divide equally among them, some taking their turn on 
guard while others are sleeping. But the general gets 
less sleep than those mounting continnous guard." These 
words Emperius warns belong to $$ 66-67. 
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Φιλίαν᾽ γε μὴν ἁπάντων νενόµικε τῶν αὑτοῦ 
κτημάτων κάλλιστον καὶ ἱερώτατον. οὐ γὰ 
οὕτως αἰσχρὸν εἶναι τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν Ὁ οὐδὲ 
ἐπικίνδυνον χρημάτων ἀπορεῖν ὡς φίλων, οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν οὕτως τῇ χορηγίᾳ καὶ τοῖς στρατοπέδοις καὶ 
τῇ ἄλλῃ δυνάμει διαφυλάττειν τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν 
ὡς τῇ πίστει τῶν φίλων. μόνος μὲν γὰρ οὐδεὶς 
πρὸς οὐδὲν οὐδὲ τῶν ἐδύων ἱκανός ἐστι" τοῖς δὲ 
βασιλεῦσιν ὅσῳ πλείω τε καὶ μείζω πράττει» 
ἀνάγκη, πλειόνων δεῖ καὶ τῶν συνεργούντων καὶ 
per εὐνοίας πλείονος. ἀνάγκη. γὰρ τὰ μέγιστα 
καὶ σπουδαιότατα, ὃ τῶν πραγμάτων À πιστεύειν 
ἑτέροις ἢ προΐεσθαι. καὶ τοίνυν τοῖς μὲν ἰδιώ- 
ταις οἱ νόμοι παρέχουσι τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι ῥᾳδίως 
ὑπὸ τούτων οἷς ἂν συμβάλωσιν 3) χρήματα 
πιστεύσαντες ἢ οἶκον ἐπιτρέψαντες ἢ ἔργου τινὸς 
κοινωνήσαντες, ζημιοῦντες τὸν ἀδικοῦντα" τοῖς 
δὲ βασιλεῦσι τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖσθαι πιστεύσαντας 
οὐκ ἔστι. παρὰ τῶν νόμων ζητεῖν, ἀλλὰ παρὰ 
τῆς εὐνοίας. καὶ yap ἰσχυροτάτους μὲν εἰκὸς 
ἁπάντων εἶναι τοὺς ἐγγὺς τῶν βασιλέων καὶ τὴν 
ἀρχὴν συνδιοικοῦντας' ἀπὸ δὲ τούτων οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἄλλη. φυλακὴ πλὴν τὸ ἀγαπᾶσθαι: ὡς τοῖς μὲν 
τυχοῦσιν οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς εἰκῇ μεταδιδόναι δυνά- 
pews, ὅσῳ δ᾽ ἄν τις τοὺς φίλους ἰσχυροτέρους 
ποιῇ, τοσούτῳ ἰσχυρότερος αὐτὸς γίγνεται. 

4Καὶ τοίνυν ὅσα μὲν ἀναγκαῖα καὶ χρήσιμα 


1 Before φιλίαν Emperius and Arnim put 88 58-61. 

3 rots βασιλεῦσιν Weil: τὸ βασιλεύειν. 

3 σπουδαιότατα Reiske: σπουδαιότερα. 

4 Before καὶ the MSS. have the following words, which 
Dindorf rejects : ὅρα δὲ ὅτι τῶν μὲν ἄλλων κτημάτων τὰ μὲν 
ἀναγκαῖα μόνον καὶ χρήσιμα δοκεῖ πᾶσι, τέρψιν δὲ οὐδεμίαν παρέ- 
xerar τὰ δὲ ἡδέα μόνον, συμφέροντα δὲ οὔ: τοὐναντίον δὲ τὰ πλεῖστα 
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Friendship, moreover, the good king holds to be the 
fairest and most sacred of his possessions, believing 
that the lack of means is not so shameful or perilous 
for a king as the lack of friends, and that he main- 
tains his happy state, not so much by means of 
revenues and armies and his other sources of strength, 
as by the loyalty of his friends. Forno one, of and 
by himself, is sufficient for a single one of even his 
own needs; and the more and greater the responsi- 
bilities of a king are, the greater is the number of 
co-workers that he needs, and the greater the loyalty 
required of them, since heis forced to entrust his 
greatest and most important interests to others or 
else to abandonthem. Furthermore, the law protects 
the private individual from being easily wronged by 
men with whom he enters into business relations, 
either by entrusting them with money, or by making 
them agents of an estate, or by entering into partner- 
ship with them in some enterprise; and it does so 
by punishing the offender. A king, however, cannot 
look to the law for protection against betrayal 
of a trust, but must depend upon loyalty. Naturally, 
those who stand near the king and help him rule 
the country are the strongest, and from them he 
has no other protection than their love. Con- 
sequently, it is not a safe policy for him to share his 
power carelessly with the first men he meets; but 
the stronger he makes his friends, the stronger he 


becomes himself. 
Once more, necessary and useful possessions do 


τῶν ἡδέων ἀσύμφορα εὑρίσκεται.---'' Note too that in the case 
of other possessions, some are universally regarded as neces- 
sary merely and useful: they give no delight. Others are 
pleasurable merely and not profitablealso. On the contrary, 
most pleasurable things are found to be harmful.” 
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TOV κτημάτων, οὐ πάντως ἡδονήν τινα ἔχει τοῖς 
κεκτημένοις" ὅσα δὲ τερπνά, οὐκ εὐθὺς διὰ τοῦτο 
καὶ συμφέροντα" τοὐναντίον γὰρ πολλὰ τῶν 
ἡδέων ἀσύμφορα. ἐξελέγχεται. αὐτίκα τείχη 
μὲν καὶ ὅπλα καὶ μηχανήματα καὶ στρατόπεδα 
τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἐστὶ κτημάτων τοῖς κρατοῦσιν" 
ἄνευ γὰρ τούτων οὐχ οἷόν τε σώξεσθαι τὴν 
ἀρχήν" τέρψιν δὲ οὐχ ὁρῶ ποίαν δίχα ye τῆς 


93 ὠφελείας ἔχει. καλὰ δὲ «ἄλση καὶ οἰκίαι πολυ- 


94 


95 


96 


τελεῖς καὶ 1 ἀνδριάντες καὶ γραφαὶ τῆς παλαιᾶς τε 
καὶ ἄκρας τέχνης καὶ χρυσοῖ κρατῆρες καὶ 
ποικίλαι τράπεξαι καὶ πορφύρα καὶ ἐλέφας καὶ 
ἤλεκτρος καὶ μύρων ὀσμαὶ καὶ θεαμάτων παν- 
τοίων καὶ ἀκουσμάτων. τέρψεις διά τε φωνῆς 
καὶ ὀργάνων, πρὸς δὲ αὖ τούτοις γυναῖκες ὡραῖαι 
καὶ παιδικὰ ὡραῖα, ξύμπαντα ταῦτα οὐδεμιᾶς 
ἕνεκα χρείας, ἆλλ᾽ ἡδονῆς εὑρημένα φαίνεται. 
μόνῃ δὲ τῇ φιλίᾳ συμβέβηκεν ἁπάντων μὲν εἶναι 
συμφορώτατον, ἁπάντων δὲ ἥδιστον. εὐθὺς 
οἶμαι τῶν ἀναγκαίων τὰ μέγιστα, ὅπλα καὶ 
τείχη καὶ στρατεύματα καὶ πόλεις, ἄνευ τῶν 
διοικούντων φίλων οὔτε χρήσιμα οὔτε συμφέ- 
ροντα, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν ἐπισφαλῆ" οἱ δέ γε φίλοι 
καὶ δίχα τούτων ὠφέλεμοι. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἐν 
πολέμῳ μόνον χρήσιμα, τοῖς δὲ ἀεὶ Βιωσομένοις 
ἐν εἰρήνῃ, ἂν j δυνατόν ἀχρεῖα καὶ βαρέα" ἄνευ 
δὲ φιλίας οὐδ᾽ ἐν εὐρήνῃ ζῆν ἀσφαλές. 

Καὶ μὴν dv εἶπον ἡδέων τὸ μὲν κοινωνεῖν 
φίλοις τερπνότερον, μόνον δὲ ἀπολαύει» ἐν ἐρημίᾳ 
πάντων ἀηδέστατον, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἂν ὑπομείνειεν" 
ἔτι δὲ λυπηρότερον, εἰ δεήσειε κοινωνεῖν τοῖς μὴ 

1 καὶ added by Reiske. 
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not in all cases afford their owner some pleasure, nor 
does it follow that because a thing is pleasing it is 
also profitable. On the contrary, many pleasant 
things prove to be unprofitable. Fortifications, for 
example, arms, engines, and troops are possessions 
necessary for a ruler, since without them his authority 
cannot be maintained, but I do not see what grati- 
fication they afford—at least, apart fom their utility ; 
and on the other hand, beautiful parks, costly resid- 
ences, statues, paintings in the exquisite early style, 
golden bowls, inlaid tables, purple robes, ivory, 
amber, perfumes, everything to delight the eye, 
delightful music, both vocal and instrumental, and 
besides these, beautiful maidens and handsome boys 
—all these evidently subserve no useful purpose 
whatever, but are obviously the inventions of 
pleasure. To friendship alone has it been given to 
be both the most profitable of all and the most 
pleasurable of all. To illustrate: I presume that 
our greatest necessities, arms, walls, troops, and 
cities, without friends to control them, are neither 
useful nor profitable; nay, they are exceedingly 
precarious; while friends, even without these, are 
helpful. Besides, these things are useful in war 
only, while for men who are going to live in 
unbroken peace—if such a thing be possible—they 
are a useless burden. Without friendship, however, 
life is insecure even in peace. 

Once more, the pleasures I have mentioned afford 
more delight when shared with friends; to enjoy 
them in solitude is the dreariest thing imaginable, 
and no one could endure it. But it would be still 
more disagreeable if you had to share them with 
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97 ὀγαπῶσε, ποία μὲν yap εὐφροσύνη προσφιλὴς 
εἰ μὴ 1 καὶ πάντων 3 παρείη τὰ μέγιστα, ποῖον δὲ 
συμπόσιον ἡδὺ χωρὶς εὐνοίας τῶν παρόντων ; 
ποία δὲ θυσία κεχαρισμένη θεοῖς ἄνευ τῶν 

98 συνευωχουμένων ; oU γὰρ καὶ τὰ ἀφροδίσια 
ταῦτα ἥδιστα καὶ ἀνυβριστότατα ὅσα γίγνεται 
μετὰ φιλίας τῶν συνόντων καὶ ὅσα μαστεύουσιν 
εὔνοιαν ἀνθρώποις ἐπῆλθε παρὰ παιδικῶν ἢ παρὰ 

99 γυναικῶν ; πολλαὶ μὲν γὰρ ἐπωνυμίαι τῆς φιλίας 
ὥσπερ ἀμέλει καὶ χρεῖαι: ἡ δὲ μετὰ κάλλους καὶ 
ὥρας γιγνομένη φιλία. δικαίως ἔρως ὠνόμασται 
καὶ δοκεῖ κάλλιστος τῶν θεῶν. 

100 Καὶ μὴν τά γε ὠφέλιμα φάρμακα τοῖς μὲν 
νοσοῦσιν ὠφέλιμα, τοῖς δὲ ὑγιαίνουσι περιττά. 
φιλίας δὲ καὶ τοῖς ὑγιαίνουσιν ἀεὶ σφόδρα δεῖ καὶ 
τοῖς νοσοῦσιν" Ù συμφυλάττει μὲν πλοῦτον, 
ἐπαρκεῖ δὲ πενίᾳ, λαμπρύνει μὲν δόξαν, ἀμαυροῖ 

101 δὲ ἀδοξίαν. μόνον δὲ τοῦτο τὰ μὲν δυσχερῆ 
πάντα, μειοῖ, τὰ δὲ ἀγαθὰ πάντα αὔξει. ποία 
μὲν γὰρ συμφορὰ δίχα φιλίας οὐκ ἀφόρητος, 
ποία δὲ εὐτυχία Χωρὶς φίλων οὐκ ἄχαρις ; εἰ δὲ 
σκυθρωπὸν è ἐρημία καὶ πάντων φοβερώτατον, οὐ 
τὴν ἀνθρώπων ἐρημίαν χρὴ τοιοῦτον νομίξειν, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν τῶν φίλων" ἐπεὶ τῶν γε μὴ εὐνοούντων 

102 πολλάκις ἡ ἐρημία κρείττων. ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ οὐδ 
εὐτυχίαν ἐκείνην νενόμικα, À μηδένα ἔχει τὸν 
συνηδόμενον. ῥᾷον γὰρ ἄν τις συμφορὰν τὴν 
χαλεπωτάτην φέροι. μετὰ φίλων ἢ μόνος εὐτυχίαν 
τὴν μεγίστην. ὡς ἐκεῖνον ἀθλιώτατον ἐγὼ κρίνω 


1 Arnim would delete μὴ 
3 πάντων Capps: πάντα. 
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people who disliked you. Nay, what festivity could 
please unless the most important thing of all were 
at hand, what symposium could delight you if you 
lacked the good-will of the guests? What sacrifice is 
acceptable to the gods without the participants 
in the feast? Indeed, are not even those love 
relations the pleasantest and least wanton which 
are based on the affection of the lovers, and which 
men whose object is good-will experience in the 
society of boys or women? Many are the names 
applied to friendship just as its services undoubtedly 
are many; but where youth and beauty enter in, 
there friendship is rightly called love and is held to 
be the fairest of the gods. 

Again, salutary drugs are salutary to the sick, but 
of no use to the well, Of friendship, however, men 
stand ever in the greatest need, whether in health 
or in sickness: it helps to defend wealth and relieves 
poverty; it adds lustre to fame and dims the glare 
of infamy. It is this alone that makes everything 
unpleasant seem less so and magnifies everything 
good. For what misfortune is not intolerable without 
friendship, and what gift of fortune does not lose iis 
charm if friends be lacking? And although solitude 
is cheerless and of all things the most terrible, it is 
not the absence of men that we should consider 
as solitude, but the absence of friends; for often 
complete solitude is preferable to the presence of 
persons not well-disposed. For my part, I have 
never regarded even good fortune to be such if 
attended by no friend to rejoice with me, since the 
severest strokes of misfortune can more easily be 
borne with friends than the greatest good fortune 
without them. For with good right I judge that 
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δικαίως, ὃ ὃς ἐν μὲν ταῖς συμφοραῖς πλείστους ἐ ἔχει 
τοὺς ἐφηδομένους, ἐν δὲ ταῖς εὐτυχίαις οὐδένα 

103 τὸν συνηδόµενον. ὦ γὰρ πλεῖστοι μὲν καὶ 
ἄριστοι Φίλοι, δυσ μενεῖς δὲ παυρότατοι;᾽ εἴ τις 
ἄρα ἐστί, καὶ πολλοὶ μὲν οἱ ἀγαπῶντες, πλείους 
δὲ οἱ ἐπαινοῦντες, ψέγειν δὲ οὐδεὶς δυνάµενος, 
πῶς ὁ τοιοῦτος ov τελέως εὐδαίμων ; : Ò γὰρ 
τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ πολλοὺς μὲν ἔχει τοὺς συνηδο- 
μένους, οὐδένα δὲ ἐφηδόμενον, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
εὐτυχεῖ ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι, διὰ τὸ πολλοὺς μὲν ἔχειν 
φίλους, μηδένα δὲ ἐχθρόν. 

104 Εἰ δὲ ὀφθαλμοὶ καὶ ὦτα ὃ καὶ γλῶττα καὶ 
χεῖρες ἀνθρώποις * τοῦ παντὸς ἄξια οὐ μόνον πρὸς 
τὸ ἥδεσθαι ζῶντας, ἀλλὰ δύνασθαι ζῆν, τούτων 
οὐκ ἔλαττον, ἀλλὰ καὶ μᾶλλον φίλοι χρήσιμοι. 

105 διὰ μὲν γὰρ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν μόλις ὁρᾶν ἔστι τὰ 
ἐμποδών, διὰ δὲ τῶν φίλων καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ γῆς 
πέρασι θεᾶσθαι. καὶ διὰ μὲν τῶν ὤτων οὐκ ἄν 
τις ἀκούσαι ἢ τῶν σφόδρα ἐγγύθεν, διὰ δὲ τῶν 

106 εὐνοούντων οὐδενὸς τῶν ἀναγκαίων ὁπουδήποτε 
ἀνήκοός ἐστι. καὶ τῇ μὲν γλώττῃ μόνοις τοῖς 
παροῦσι σημαίνει, καὶ ταῖς χερσίν, εἰ καὶ 
σφόδρα εἴη καρτερός, οὐκ ἂν ἐργάσαιτο πλεῖον 
ἔργον 3 δύ᾽ ἀνδρῶν: διὰ δὲ τῶν φίλων δύναται 
καὶ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις .διαλέγεσθαι καὶ πάντων 
ἔργων ἐφικνεῖσθαι. οἱ γὰρ εὐνοοῦντες πάντα 
ἐκείνῳ συμφέροντα καὶ λέγουσι καὶ δρῶσι. 

107 τὸ δὲ δὴ πάντων παραδοξότατον, ἕνα γὰρ 
ὄντα ἐγχωρεῖ, ὅστις πολύφιλος, πολλὰ μὲν 


$ δυσμενεῖς δὲ παυρότατοι Capps : δυσμενὴς δὲ φαυλότατος. 
* τοῦτο εὐτυχεῖ Capps: τὸ εὐτυχεῖν. 


5 καὶ ὦτα added by Geel. 
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man most wretched who in misfortune has the 
largest number to gloat over him but in good fortune 
no one to rejoice with him. When a man has hosts of 
excellent friends and his foes very few in number—if 
he has any foe at all-—when he has many who love 
him, still more who admire him, and no one who can 
censure him, is he not perfectly happy? For such 
a man has multitudes to share his joy but not 
one to gloat over him in misfortune, and for this 
reason he is fortunate in all things, in that he has 
hosts of friends but not a single enemy. 

If eyes, ears, tongue, and hands are worth every- 
thing to a man that he may be able merely to live, to 
say nothing of enjoying life, then friends are not less 
but more useful than these members. With his 
eyes he may barely see what lies before his feet; 
but through his friends he may behold even that 
which is at the ends of the earth. With his ears he 
can hear nothing save that which is very near; but 
through those who wish him well he is without 
tidings of nothing of importance anywhere. With 
his tongue he communicates only with those who 
are in his presence, and with his hands, were 
he never so strong, he can not do the work 
of more than two men; but through his friends 
he ean hold converse with all the world and 
accomplish every undertaking, since those who 
wish him well are saying and doing everything that 
is in his interest. The most surprising thing of all, 
however, is that he who is rich in friends is able, 
although but one man, to do a multiplicity of things 
at the same time, to deliberate about many matters 


4 ἀνθρώποιε von der Muehll: ἀνθρώπων. 
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ἐν ταὐτῷ χρόνῳ πράττειν, περὶ πολλῶν δὲ ἅμα 
βουλεύεσθαι, πολλὰ 1 δὲ ὁρᾶν, πολλὰ δὲ ἀκούειν, 
ἐν πολλοῖς δὲ ἅμα εἶναι τόποις, ὃ καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς 
χαλεπόν, ὡς μηδαμοῦ μηδὲν ἔρημον ἀπολείπεσθαι 
τῆς ἐκείνου προνοίας. 

108 Καὶ τοίνυν οὐχ ἧττον αἱ τῶν φίλων εὐπάθειαι 
τὸν ἀγαθὸν πεφύκασιν εὐφραίνειν τῆς αὑτοῦ τινος 
τέρψεως. πῶς γὰρ οὐ μακαριστόν, ὅτῳ πάρεστι 
πολλοῖς μὲν σώμασιν ἡδόμενον εὐφραίνεσθαι, 

109 πολλαῖς δὲ ψυχαῖς εὐτυχοῦντα χαίρειν; εἰ δὲ 
δόξα τοῖς φιλοτίμοις περισπούδαστον, πολλάκις 
ἂν εὐδοξεῖν εἴη τῶν φίλων ἐπαινουμένων. εἰ δὲ 
πλοῦτος πέφυκεν εὐφραίνειν τοὺς κτωμένους, 
πολλάκις ἂν εἴη πλούσιος ὁ τοῖς φίλοις µετα- 
διδοὺς τῶν παρόντων. 

110 Καὶ τοίνυν ἡδὺ μὲν χαρίζεσθαι τοῖς ἐλευθερίοις 
ἀφθόνων ὄντων, ἡδὺ δὲ λαμβάνειν δῶρα, δικαίως 
λαμβάνοντα καὶ δι ἀρετήν' ὁ τοίνυν τοῖς φίλοις 
χαριζόµενας ἥδεται ἅμα μὲν ὡς διδούς, ἅμα δὲ 
ὡς αὐτὸς χρώμενος.: καὶ γὰρ δὴ παλαιός ἐστιν 
ὁ λόγος ὁ κοινὰ ἀποφαίνων τὰ τῶν φίλων. οὐκοῦν 
ἀγαθῶν παρόντων τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς οὐχ ἥκιστα ἂν 
εἴη ταῦτα κοινά. 

111 Ἐν μὲν οὖν τοῖς ἄλλοις οὐ πάντως ὑπερβάλ.- 
New τοὺς ἰδιώτας ὁ τοιοῦτος βασιλεὺς βούλεται, 
πολλαχοῦ δὲ καὶ ἔλαττον ἐκείνων ἔχειν, οἷον 
σχολῆς, ῥᾳθυμίας, ἀνέσεως: ἐν μόνῃ δὲ φιλίᾳ 

1 πολλὰ Geel: περὶ πολλῶν. 

2 Before πολλοῖς the MSS. have πολλαῖς δὲ διανοίαις φροντί- 
Όντα βουλεύεσθαι, —'‘‘ many minds with which to plan when 
he thinks,” deleted by Emperius. 

3 ἐλευθερίοις Arnim: ἐλευθέροις. 

4 χρώμενος Capps : κτώμενος. 
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simultaneously, to see many things, to hear many 
things, and to be in many places at once—a thing 
difficult even for the gods—with the result that 
there is nothing remaining anywhere that is bereft 
of his solicitude. 

Once more, the happy experiences of his friends 
are bound to delight a good man no less than some 
joy of his own. For is that man not most blessed 
who has many bodies with which to be happy when he 
experiences a pleasure, many souls with which to 
rejoice when he is fortunate? And if glory be the 
high goal of theeambitious, he may achieve it many 
times over through the eulogies of his friends. If 
wealth naturally gladdens its possessor, he can be 
rich many times over who shares what he has with 
his friends. 

Then, too, while it is a pleasure to show favours to 
good men and true when one’s means are ample, it is 
also a pleasure to receive gifts when they are deserved 
and for merit. Hence, he who shows his friends a 
favour rejoices both as giver and as receiver at the 
same time. Old, in sooth, is the proverb which says 
that “ Common are the possessions of friends." 
Therefore, when the good have good things, these 
will certainly be held in common. 

Now, while in any other matter, such as leisure, 
ease, and relaxation, our good king does not wish to 
have unvarying advantage over private citizens and, 
indeed, would often be satisfied with less, in the one 
matter of friendship he does want to have the 


1 The proverb in this form is found in the ᾿Αδελφοί of 
Menander (Kock fr. 9). Cf. Terence, Adelphi 803: Nam 
vetus verbum hoc quidemst, communia esse amicorum inter 
86 omnia. 
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112 βούλεται πλεονεκτεῖν.: καὶ àXXotóv? οὐδὲν ἡγεῖ- 
ταί που elvai? ἢ ἄτοπον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀγάλλεται 
μᾶλλον μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν νεωτέρων ἀγαπώμενος 
ἢ οἱ γονεῖς, μᾶλλον δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων 
j τοὺς παῖδας ἀγαπῶσι, μᾶλλον δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν 
συνόντων Ñ τοὺς ἐξ ἴσου συνόντας ἀγαπῶσι, 
μᾶλλον δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκοῇ μόνον ἀκουόντων ἢ οἱ 

118 σφόδρα ἐγγὺς ὄντες ἀγαπῶνται * φιλοσυγγενέσ- 
τατος δὲ ὢν καὶ φιλοικειότατος ἔσθ᾽ ὅπῃ μεῖξον 
ἀγαθὸν νενόμικε τὴν φιλίαν τῆς συγγενείας. 
ἄνευ μὲν γὰρ συγγενείας οἱ φίλῳ χρήσιμοι, ἄνευ 
δὲ φιλίας οὐδὲ οἱ σφόδρα ἐγγὺς ὠφέλιμοι. τοσού- 
του δὲ ἀξίαν κρίνει τὴν φιλίαν, ὥστε οὐδένα 
ἡγεῖται τῶν πώποτε ἠδικῆσθαι ὑπὸ φίλου, ἀλλὰ 
τοῦτο δὴ ἓν τῶν λεγομένων ἀδυνάτων εἶναι ὅ 

114 ἅμα γάρ τις ἀδικῶν πεφώραται καὶ δῆλον πεποί- 
ηκεν ὅτι οὐκ ἣν φίλος. ὅσοι δὲ πεπόνθασι 
δεινόν, ὑπ᾽ ἐχθρῶν πεπόνθασι, λεγομένων μὲν 
φίλων, ἀγνοουμένων δὲ ὅτι ἦσαν ἐχθροί. δεῖ 
οὖν καταμέμφεσθαι τὴν αὑτῶν ἄγνοιαν, ἀλλὰ 

116 μὴ ψέγειν τὸ τῆς φιλίας ὄνομα. καύτοι πατέρα 
γε ὄντα οὐκ ἀδύνατον υἱὸν ἀδικῆσαι καὶ παῖδα 
περὶ τοὺς γονέας ἐξαμαρτεῖν, ὁμοίως δὲ ἀδελφοὺς 
ἀλλήλων κακόν τι ἀπολαῦσαι. οὕτως δὲ πάνυ 
τὴν φιλίαν ἱερὸν νενόμικεν, ὥστε καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς 
αὑτῷ πειρᾶται ποιεῖν φίλους. 


1 Arnim follows Emperius in putting 88 128-132 after 
πλεονεκτεῖν, 

2 αλλοῖόν Capps: ἄλλο μὲν, 

3 που εἶναι Capps : ποιεῖν. 

4 ἀγαπῶνται Cohoon : ἀγαπῶσι or ἀγαπῶσιν. 

5 After εἶναι the MSS. have ὥστε καὶ παθεῖν ὑπὸ φίλου κακῶς 
τῶν ἀδυνάτων εἶναι kékpikey.—'* So that he considers suffering 
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larger portion; and he doubtless thinks it in no wise 
peculiar or strange—nay, he actually exults because 
young people love him more than they do their 
parents, and older men more than they do their 
children, because his associates love him more than 
they do their peers, and those who know him only 
by hearsay love him more than they do their nearest 
neighbours. Extremely fond of kith and kin though 
he may be, yet, in a way, he considers friendship 
a greater good than kinship. For a man’s friends 
are useful even without the family tie, but without 
friendship not even the most nearly related are of 
service. So high a value does he set on friendship 
as to hold that at no time has anyone been wronged 
by a friend, and that such a thing belongs to the 
category of the impossible; for the moment one is 
detected doing wrong, he has shown that he was no 
friend at all. Indeed, all who have suffered any 
outrage have suffered it at the hands of enemies— 
friends in name, whom they did not know to 
be enemies. Such sufferers must blame their own 
ignorance and not reproach the name of friendship. 
Furthermore, it is not impossible for a father to be 
unjust to a son and for a child to sin against its 
parents; brother, too, may wrong brother in some 
way; but friendship our king esteems as such an 
altogether sacred thing that he tries to make even 
the gods his friends.! 

1 He means, apparently, that friendship is such a sacred 
thing that it is a fitting relation to exist between the gods 


and men, and that therefore the good king may venture to 
form it even with the gods without impropriety. 


wrong at the hands of a friend to belong to the category of 
the impossible.” Emperius deletes. 
€ καταμέμφεσθαι Reiske; καὶ μέμφεσθαι, 
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116 Ἐν ἅπασι μὲν οὖν τοῖς εἰρημένοις ἔστι 
συννοεῖν, ὅτι πάντα τἀναντία τοῖς τυράννοις 
κακὰ πρόσεστιν ὧν ἐμνήσθημεν ἀγαθῶν, οὐχ 
ἥκιστα δὲ ἐν τῷ νῦν λεγομένῳ. πάντων γὰρ 
ἀπορώτατός ἐστι φιλίας τύραννος: οὐδὲ γὰρ 

117 δύναται ποιεῖσθαι φίλους. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ὁμοίους 
αὑτῷ, πονηροὺς ὄντας, ὑφορᾶται, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν 
ἀνομοίων καὶ ἀγαθῶν μισεῖται. ὁ δὲ μισούμενος 
ἐχθρὸς καὶ τοῖς δικαίοις] καὶ τοῖς ἀδίκοις. οἱ 
μὲν γὰρ δικαίως μισοῦσιν αὐτόν, οἱ δὲ τῶν 

118 αὐτῶν ἐπιθυμοῦντες ἐπιβουλεύρυσιν. ὥστε ὁ 
μὲν Πέρσης ἕνα τινὰ ἔσχεν, ὀφθαλμὸν βασιλέως 
λεγόμενον, καὶ τοῦτον οὐ σπουδαῖον ἄνθρωπον, 
ἀλλὰ ἐκ τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων, ἀγνοῶν ὅτι τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ 
βασιλέως οἱ φίλοι πάντες εἰσὶν ὀφθαλμοί. 

18 Φιλοίκειος δὲ καὶ φιλοσυγγενὴς πῶς οὐκ ἂν 
εἴη διαφερόντως ; ὅς ye τοὺς οἰκείους καὶ τοὺς 

120 συγγενεῖς μέρος νενόμικε τῆς αὑτοῦ ψυχῆς, καὶ 
προνοεῖ γε οὐ μόνον ὅπως μετέχωσι τῆς λεγο- 
μένης εὐδαιμονίας, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον ὅπως ἄξιοι 
δοκῶσι κοινωνεῖν τῆς ἀρχῆς, καὶ τοῦτο ἐσπού- 
δακεν ἐξ ἅπαντος, ὅπως μὴ διὰ τὴν συγγένειαν 
αὐτούς, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν φαίνηται προτι- 
μῶν. καὶ τοὺς μὲν ὀρθῶς Lavras? μάλιστα 
πάντων ἀγαπᾷ, τοὺς δὲ μή, οὐδ φίλους ἀλλ᾽: 

121 ἀναγκαίους νενόμικεν. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ φίλους ἔστι 
διαλύσασθαι δυσχέρειάν τινα ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐνιδόντα" 
πρὸς δὲ τοὺς συγγενεῖς οὐχ οἷόν τε διαλύσασθαι 
τὴν συγγένειαν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁποῖοί ποτ᾽ ἂν ὦσιν, ἀνάγκη 

t καὶ τοῖς δικαίοις added by Capps, who deletes ἄδικος after 
ἀδίκοις. 
2 ὀρθῶς added by Capps: μὲν (Gvras or μὲν ἐγγίζοντας. 
ΕΝ δὲ μή, οὐ Capps: καὶ. 4 ἀλλ᾽ added by Capps. 
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Now, while it may be gathered from all that has 
been said that tyrants suffer all the ills that are the 
opposites of the blessings we have enumerated, this 
is especially true as regards the matter we are now 
discussing. For the tyrant is the most friendless 
man in the world, since he cannot even make 
friends. Those like himself he suspects, since they 
are evil, and by those unlike himself, and good, he 
is hated; and the hated man is an enemy to both 
the just and the unjust. For some men do justly 
hate him; while others, because they covet the 
same things, ploteagainst him. And so the Persian 
king had one special man, called the “ king's eye ” 1 
—not a man of high rank, but just an ordinary one. 
He did not know that all the friends of a good king 
are his eyes. 

And should not the ties of blood and kinship be 
especially dear to a good king? For he regards his 
kith and kin as a part of his own soul, and sees to 
it that they shall not only have a share of what is 
called the king’s felicity, but much more that they 
shall be thought worthy to be partners in his 
authority; and he is especially anxious to be seen 
preferring them in honour, not because of their 
kinship, but because of their qualifications. And 
those kinsmen who live honourable lives he loves 
beyond all others, but those who do not so live he 
considers, not friends, but relatives. For other 
friends he may cast off when he has discovered 
something objectionable in them, but in the case 
of his kinsmen, he cannot dissolve the tie; but 
whatever their character, he must allow the title to 


1 He guarded the king in every way. See Herodotus, 
110, 112. 
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122 τοῦτο ἀκούειν τὸ ὄνομα. γυναῖκα δὲ οὐ κοίτης 
μόνον ἢ ἀφροδισίων κοινωνὸν νενόμικεν, βουλῆς 
δὲ καὶ ἔργων καὶ τοῦ ξύμπαντος βίου συνεργόν. 

122 Μόνος δὲ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν οὐχ ἡδυπάθειαν 
νενόμικε, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον καλοκἀγαθίαν, τὴν δὲ 
ἀρετὴν οὐκ ἀνάγκην ἀλλὰ βούλησιν, τὴν δὲ 
καρτερίαν οὐ ταλαιπωρίαν ἀλλ. ἀσφάλειαν, καὶ 
τὰς μὲν ἡδονὰς αὔξει τοῖς πόνοις καὶ μείζους διὰ 
τοῦτο καρποῦται, τοὺς δὲ πόνους ἐπελαφρύνει 

124 τῷ ἔθει. ταὐτὰ δὲ ἡγεῖται συμφέροντα καὶ ἡδέα" 
ὁρᾷ γὰρ TOUS μὲν ἰδιώτας, εὐ μέλλουσιν ὑγιαίνειν 
καὶ παραμένειν εἰς γῆρας, οὔποτε ἀργῷ καὶ ἀπόνῳ 
τῷ σώματι τροφήν προσφέροντας, ἀλλὰ TOUS μὲν 
πρότερον 1 τέχνας ἐργαζομένους, ἐνίας αὐτῶν καὶ 
πολὺν ἐχούσας τὸν κάματον, τοὺς μὲν χαλκέας, 

125 τοὺς δὲ ναυπηγούς, τοὺς δὲ οἰκοδόμους: ὅσοι δὲ 
κέκτηνται γῆν, διαπονοῦντας πρότερον τὰ περὶ 
γεωργίαν, ὅσοι δὲ ἐν ἄστει διάγουσι, τῶν κατὰ 

126 πόλιν τι πράττοντας' τῶν τε σχολὴν ἀγόντων 
τὰ γυμνάσια μεστὰ καὶ τὰς; παλαίστρας, καὶ 
τοὺς μὲν τρέχοντας ἐν τοῖς δρόμοις, τοὺς δὲ αὖ 
παλαίοντας, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλο τι παρὰ ὃ τὴν ἀγωνίαν, 
οὐκ ὄντας ἀθλητάς---ἁπλῶς δὲ εἰπεῖν, ἕκαστον 4 
τῶν μὴ σφόδρα ἀνοήτων ὁτιοῦν ἀσκοῦντα ὅ καὶ 

127 σίτων ἀπολαύοντα 9 ὑγιεινῶν καὶ ποτῶν." ὁ δ᾽ 8 
ἄρχων ἁπαντων τούτων διαφέρει τῷ μὴ μάτην 
πονεῖν μηδὲ τὸ σῶμα μόνον αὔξειν, ANN ἕνεκα πρά- 
ξεων' ἢ γὰρ ἦλθε πρός τι τῶν δεομένων προνοίας ἢ 
ἔφθασεν ὅπου δεῖ τάχους ἢ κατήνυσέν τι τῶν οὐ 


1 πρότερον added by Capps. 2 τὰς added by Reiske. 
3 παρὰ Capps: περὶ. 4 ἕκαστον Cohoon: ἑκάστων. 
5 ὁτιοῦν ἀσκοῦντα added by Cohoon. 
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be used. His wife, moreover, he regards not merely 
as the partner of his bed and affections, but also as 
his helpmate in his counsel and action, and indeed 
in his whole life. 

He alone holds that happiness consists, not in 
flowery ease, but much rather in excellence of 
character; virtue, not in necessity but in free-will; 
while patient endurance, he holds, does not mean 
hardship but safety. His pleasures he increases by 
toil, and thereby gets more enjoyment out of them, 
while habit lightens his toil. To him “ useful" 
and “pleasurable” are interchangeable terms; for 
he sees that plain citizens,if they are to keep well 
and reach old age, never give nourishment to an 
idle and inactive body, but that a part of them 
work first at trades, some of which—such as smith- 
ing, shipbuilding, the construction of houses—are 
very laborious; while those who own land first toil 
hard at farming, and those who live in the city 
have some city employment; he sees the leisured 
class crowd the gymnasia and wrestling-floors— 
some running on the track, others again wrestling, 
and others, who are not athletes, taking some 
form of exercise other than the competitive—in a 
word, everyone with at least a grain of sense doing 
something or other and so finding his meat and drink 
wholesome. But the ruler differs from all these in 
that his toil is not in vain, and that he is not simply 
developing his body, but has the accomplishment 
of things as his end and aim. He attends to some 
matter needing his supervision, he acts promptly 
where speed is needed, accomplishes something not 
E ες xy κκ ee 

6 ἀπολαύοντα Cohoon: καὶ λουτρῶν καὶ. 
? ποτῶν Cohoon: πάντων. 8 § added by Cohoon. 
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pa δίων ἀνυσθῆναι ἢ ἢ ,στρατιὰν ἐξέταξεν ἢ ὴ χώραν 
ἡμέ μέρωσεν ὴ πόλιν ὤκισεν ἢ ποταμοὺς ἔξευξεν ἡ 
γῆν ὁδευτὴν ἐ ἐποίησεν. 

128 1 Οὐχ οὕτως Ò ἡγεῖται μακάριον ὅτι ἔξεστι 
κεκτῆσθαι καλλίστους μὲν ἵππους, κάλλιστα δὲ 
ὅπλα, καλλίστην δὲ ἐσθῆτα, καὶ τἆλλα ὁμοίως, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι φίλους τοὺς καλλίστους, καὶ πολύ ye 
αἴσχιον φιλίας ἐνδεέστερον ἔχειν τῶν ἰδιωτῶν ἢ ? 

129 τούτων τινός. € γὰρ ἐξ ἆ ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ἐκλέ- 
ξασθαι τοὺς πιστοτάτους ὑπάρχει, καὶ σχεδὸν 
οὐδείς ἐστιν ὃς οὐκ ἂν ἄσμενος ὑπακούσειεν 
αὐτῷ βουλομένῳ χρῆσθαι, πῶς οὐ καταγέλαστον 
τὸ μὴ χρῆσθαι τοῖς σπουδαιοτάτοις ; οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ πολλοὶ τῶν δυναστῶν τοὺς ὁπωσδήποτε 
πλησίον γενομένους καὶ τοὺς κολακεύειν ἐθέλον- 
τας, τούτους μόνους ὁρῶσι, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους 
πάντας ἀπελαύνουσι, καὶ τούς γε βελτίστους ἐ ἔτι 

180 μᾶλλον. 0 δὲ ἐξ ἁπάντων ποιεῖται, τὴν ἐκλογήν, 
ἄτοπον ἡγούμενος Νισαίους μὲν ἵππους µετα- 
πέμπεσθαι ὅτι βελτίους εἰσὶ τῶν Θετταλῶν, καὶ 
κύνας ᾿Ινδικάς, ἀνθρώποις δὲ μόνοις χρῆσθαι τοῖς 

131 ἐγγύς. πάντα γὰρ ὑπάρχει τούτῳ δὲ ὧν ἐστι 
φιλία κτητόν. προσάγεται γὰρ εἰς εὔνοιαν τοὺς 
μὲν φιλοτίμους ἔπαινος, τοὺς δὲ ἡγεμονικοὺς 
τὸ ἀρχῆς μεταλαμβάνειν, τοὺς δὲ αὖ πολε- 
μικοὺς τὸ πράττειν τι τῶν πολεμικῶν, | τοὺς 
δὲ ἐπιμελεῖς τὸ πράγματα διοικεῖν, τούς γε 

189 μὴν φιλοστόργους ἡ συνήθεια. τίς οὖν δύναται 
μᾶλλον ἄρχοντας ἀποδεικνύειν ; ; τίς δὲ πλειόνων 
δεῖται τῶν ἐπιμελουμένων ; τίς δὲ κύριος μειξόνων 


1 $$ 128-132 placed after § 111 by Emperius and Arnim. 
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easy of accomplishment, reviews an army, subdues 
a province, founds a city, bridges rivers, or builds 
roads through a country. 

He does not count himself fortunate just because 
he can have the best horses, the best arms, the best 
clothing, and so forth, but because he can have the 
best friends; and he holds that it is far more dis- 
graceful to have fewer friends among the private 
citizens than any one of them has. For when a 
man can select his most trustworthy friends from 
among all men—and there is scarcely à man who 
would not gladlysaccept his advances—surely it is 
ridiculous that he should not have the best. Most 
potentates have an eye only for those who get near 
them no matter how, and for those who are willing 
to flatter, while they hold all others at a distance and 
the best men more especially. The true king, how- 
ever, makes his choice from among all men, esteem- 
ing it perverse to import horses from the Nisaean 
plains! because they surpass the Thessalian breed, 
or hounds from India,? and only in the case of men 
to take those near at hand; since all the means for 
making friends are his. For instance, the ambitious 
are won over to friendliness by praise, those who 
have the gift of leadership by participation in the 
government, the warlike by performing some sort 
of military service, those having executive ability 
by the management of affairs, and, assuredly, those 
with a capacity for love, by intimacy. Now, who 
is more able to appoint governors? Who needs 
more executives? Who has it in his power to give 


1 A plain south of the Caspian Sea, celebrated for its breed 
of horses; Strabo, 11.9. Cf. Herodotus, 3. 106; 7. 40, 196. 
2 Cf. Herodotus, 1. 192; 7. 187. 
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μεταδοῦναι πραγμάτων ; τίνι δὲ μᾶλλον t? ἔξεστιν 
ἑτέρῳ πιστεύειν τὰ πρὸς πόλεμον ; αἱ παρὰ τίνος 
δὲ τιμαὶ φανερώτεραι ; ἡ παρὰ τίνι δὲ εὐδοξοτέρα 
τράπεζα; εἰ δὲ ὠνητὸν ὑπῆρχε φιλία, τίς 
εὐπορώτερος χρημάτων, ὥστε μηδένα ἔχειν τὸν 
ἀντιποιησόμενον ; 
133 "Are δὲ 07? ἄνθρωπον ὄντα φύσει τῶν ἐν τῷ 
βίῳ διαφερόντων καὶ τοῦτον τῶν ἄλλων τι ὥσπερ 
/ v ^ Y N Ν ^ 
παραμύθιον ἔχειν δεῖ: ὅθεν δὴ πολλὰ πολλοῖς 
προσέπεσε νοσήματα ἀγεννῆ καὶ λυμαινόμενα 
τὰς ψυχάς, ἔτι δὲ καθαιροῦντα,τὸ ἀξίωμαϑ τῆς 
184 βασιλείας" ὁ μὲν γὰρ ὑπὸ ᾠδῆς ἁλοὺς μινυρίξων 
διετέλει καὶ θρηνῶν ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις, ἀμελήσας 
δὲ τῆς αὑτοῦ βασιλείας, τοὺς παλαιοὺς ὑποκρινό- 
μενος ἠγάπα βασιλέας' 0 δὲ αὐλήσεως ἐραστὴς 
135 ἐγένετο" ὁ δὲ ἀγαθὸς βασιλεὺς τῶν μὲν τοιούτων 
οὐδέποτε ἀκροᾶται συνεχῶς" κάλλιστον δὲ εὕρεμα 
ἡγεῖται κυνηγεσίαν, καὶ τούτῳ μάλιστα χαίρει" 
δι ob τὸ μὲν σῶμα γίγνεται ῥωμαλεώτερον, 7) 
ψυχὴ δὲ ἀνδρειοτέρα, τὰ πολεμικὰ δὲ ἅπαντα 
136 ἀσκεῖται. καὶ γὰρ ἱππεῦσαι καὶ δραμεῖν ἀναγ- 
καῖον καὶ ὑφίστασθαι πολλὰ τῶν ἀλκίμων θηρίων 
καὶ καῦμα ἀνέχεσθαι καὶ ψῦχος ὑπομένειν, πολ- 
λάκις δὲ καὶ λιμοῦ καὶ δίψους πειραθῆναι, διὰ δὲ 
τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν ἐθίζεται πάντα“ καρτερεῖν μεθ᾽ 
181 ἡδονῆς---οὐ μέντοι τήν γε Περσικὴν θήραν. ἐκεῖνοι 
μὲν γὰρ παραδείσοις περιλαβόντες, ὁπότε ἐπι- 
θυμήσειαν, ὥσπερ ἐν εἱρκτῇ τὰ θηρία ἔκτεινον, ὡς 


1 μᾶλλον added by Geel. 
2 ἅτε δὲ δὴ Cohoon: ἐπεὶ δὲ δεῖ or ἐπειδὴ 
3 τὸ ἀξίωμα Emperius, τὰ ἀξιώματα. 
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a part in greater enterprises? Who is in a better 
position to put a man in charge of military opera- 
tions? Who can confer more illustrious honours? 
Whose table lends greater distinction? And if 
friendship could be bought, who has greater means 
to forestall every possible rival? 

Since nature made him a man, and a man of 
exalted station in life, he too needs some disirac- 
tion as it were to relieve his more serious duties; 
and it is this, alas! which for many has proved to 
be the source of many ignoble and soul-destroying 
vices—vices whieh also destroy the high esteem in 
which royalty is held. One king, having become 
enamoured of singing, spent his time warbling and 
wailing in the theatres and so far forgot his royal 
dignity that he was content to impersonate the 
early kings upon the stage;! another fell in love 
with flute-playing;? but the good king never makes 
a practice even of listening to such things. He 
considers hunting the best recreation and finds his 
greatest delight therein. It makes his body stronger, 
his heart braver, and affords a field for the practice 
of every military activity. For he must ride, run, 
in many cases meet the charge of the big game, 
endure heat and withstand cold, often be tortured 
by hunger and thirst, and he becomes habituated to 
enduring any hardship with pleasure through his pas- 
sion for the chase. But he does not hold this opinion 
of the Persian chase. Those people would enclose 
the game in parks and then, whenever they listed, 
slaughter it as if it were in a pen, showing that 


1 Nero. 2 Ptolemy ‘‘ Auletes.” 
4 ἐθίζεται πάντα Capps: ἐθίζοντα. 
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μήτε ζητοῦντες πονεῖν μήτε αὖ κινδυνεύοντες, ἅτε 
ἀσθενῆ καὶ δεδονλωμένα" ὁμοίως δὲ ἀφῃροῦντο. τὴν 
ἐπὶ τῷ εὑρεῖν τε χαρὰν καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ φθάσαι 
σπουδὴν καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ συμβῆναι ἀγωνίαν. 
158 ὅμοιον γὰρ ἐποίουν ὥσπερ ei πολεμικοὶ φάσκοντες 
εἶναι ἀφέντες τὸ τοῖς πολεμίοις μάχεσθαι τοὺς 
αἰχμαλώτους οἴκοι λαβόντες ἔκτεινον. 
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they neither sought hard work nor ran any risk 
since their quarry was weak and broken in spirit. 
But they robbed themselves alike of the joy of 
uncovering the game, of the excitement in running 
it down, and of the struggle on coming to close 
quarters. It is just as if they had claimed to be 
fond of war and then, letting slip the chance to 
engage their enemy, had seized the prisoners at 
home and put them to death. 


«ΤΗΕ FOURTH DISCOURSE 
ON KINGSHIP 


In the fourth Digeourse Alexander the Great is represented 
as conversing with Diogenes, who tells him that the real king 
is a son of Zeus even as Homer says. Then he goes on to give 
the Cynic doctrine that this sonship is evidenced by qualities 
of mind and character, not by military power and wide 
dominion. He concludes by picturing graphically the spirit 
of avarice, the spirit of the love of pleasure, and the spirit of 
ambition, which rule the lives of ordinary men. 

The reference at the very end to the happy fortune of those 
who received a good daimon or genius at their birth has led 
to the reasonable conjecture that this address was delivered 
before Trajan on his birthday, September 18th in a.p. 103. 


1 


4 


4, ΠΕΡῚ ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΣ A 


aci Tore Αλέξανδρον Διογένει συμβαλεῖν où 
πάνυ τι σχολάξοντα πολλὴν ἄγοντι σχολήν. ἣν 
γὰρ ὁ μὲν βασιλεὺς Μακεδόνων τε καὶ ἄλλων 
πολλῶν, ὁ δὲ φυγὰς ἐκ Σινώπης. ταῦτα δὲ 
λέγουσι καὶ γράφουσι πολλοί,; τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
οὐχ ἧττον θαυμάξοντες καὶ ἐπαινοῦντες, ὅτι 
τοσούτων ἄρχων καὶ τῶν τότε μέγιστον δυνά- 
μενος οὐχ ὑπερεώρα πένητος ἀνθρώπου συνουσίαν 
νοῦν ἔχοντος καὶ δυναμένου καρτερεῖν. οἱ γὰρ 
ἄνθρωποι χαίρουσι φύσει πάντες τιμωμένην 
ὁρῶντες φρόνησιν ὑπὸ τῆς μεγίστης ἐξουσίας τε 
καὶ δυνάμεως, ὥστε οὐ μόνον τἀληθῆ διηγοῦνται 
περὶ τῶν τοιούτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὶ πλάττουσιν 
ὑπερβάλλοντες, προσέτι καὶ τἆλλα ἀφαιρούμενοι 
τῶν φρονίμων, οἷον χρήματα καὶ τιμὰς καὶ τὴν 
τοῦ σώματος δύναμιν, ὅπως διὰ μόνην δόξωσι 
τιμᾶσθαι τὴν ξύνεσιν. ὡς δὲ εἰκὸς ἐκείνοις 
γενέσθαι τὴν ξυνουσίαν vOv? εἴποιμ᾽ ἄν, ἐπειδὴ 
καὶ τυγχάνομεν σχολὴν ἄγοντες ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων 
πραγμάτων. 

Ἦν μὲν γάρ, ὥς φασιν, ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἀνθρώ- 

1 Some editors suspect a lacuna here, for a reference to 
Diogenes’ wisdom is implied in what followed. However, 


that is taken for granted. 
2 νῦν Capps, ἑκὼν Cohoon: ἐκείνην. 


1 The famous Cynic philosopher. 
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Tuy tell us that once upon a time Alexander when 
not over busy met Diogenes,! who had an abundance 
of time on his hands. For the one was king of Mace- 
donia and many other countries beside, while the 
other was an exilerfrom Sinope ; ? and there are many 
who in speaking and writing of this encounter give 
ye yless admiration and credit to Alexander than to 

Yiogenes because, although he was ruler over so 
many people and had greater power than any other 
man of his day, he did not disdain to converse with a 
poor man who had intelligence and the power of 
endurance. For all men without exception are 
naturally delighted when they see wisdom honoured 
by the greatest power and might; hence they not 
only relate the facts in such cases but add extra- 
vagant embellishments of their own; nay more, 
they strip their wise men of all else, such as wealth, 
honours, and physical strength, so that the high 
regard in which they are held may appear to be 
due to their intelligence alone. And so I should 
like-on this occasion to tell what in all likelihood 
was the nature of their conversation, since it 
happens too that I have nothing else that demands 
my attention. 

Now it should be explained that Alexander was by 

2 An important town on the southern shore of the Euxine 
or Black Sea. 
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πων φιλοτιμότατος καὶ μάλιστα δόξης ἐραστὴς 
καὶ τοῦ καταλιπεῖν ὡς μέγιστον αὑτοῦ ὄνομα ἐν 
πᾶσιν Ἓλλησι καὶ βαρβάροις, καὶ ἐπεθύμει γε 
τιμᾶσθαι σχεδὸν οὐχ ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων μόνον 
πανταχοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ εἴ πως δυνατὸν ἦν, ὑπό τε τῶν 
ὀρνίθων καὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι θηρίων. τῶν μὲν 
οὖν ἄλλων πάντων κατεφρόνει καὶ οὐδένα QETO 
ἀξιόμαχον αὑτῷ περὶ τούτου τοῦ πράγματος, 
οὔτε τὸν Πέρσην οὔτε τὸν Σκύθην οὔτε τὸν Ἴνδὸν 
οὔτε ἐν τοῖς Ἓλλησιν οὐδένα οὔτε] ἄνδρα οὔτε 
πόλιν. ἠσθάνετο γὰρ ὅτι μικροῦ διεφθαρμένοι 
πάντες εἰσὶ τὰς γυχὰς ὑπὸ τρυφῆς καὶ ἀργίας 
καὶ τοῦ κερδαίνειν καὶ ἡδονῆς ἥττονες. περὶ 
Διογένους δὲ πυνθανόμενος τῶν τε λόγων, οὓς 
ἔλεγεν καὶ τῶν ἔργων a ἔπραττεν καὶ ὅπως 
διήνεγκε τὴν φυγήν, ἐνίοτε μὲν κατεφρόνει τῆς 
τε πενίας τἀνδρὸς καὶ τῆς εὐτελείας, ἅτε νέος Ov 
καὶ τραφεὶς ἐν βασιλικῷ τύφῳ, πολλάκις δὲ 
ἐθαύμαξε καὶ ἐξηλοτύπει τῆς τε ἀνδρείας τοῦτον 
καὶ τῆς καρτερίας, καὶ μάλιστα τῆς δόξης, ὅτι 
τοιοῦτος v πᾶσι τοῖς Ἓλλησι γιγνώσκοιτο καὶ 
θαυμάξοιτο, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἠδύνατο τῶν ἄλλων οἷος 
ἐκεῖνος γενέσθαι τῇ φιλοτιμίᾳ: καὶ ὅτι αὐτῷ μὲν 
ἔδει τῆς Μακεδόνων φάλαγγος καὶ τοῦ Θετταλῶν 
ἱππικοῦ καὶ Θρᾳκῶν καὶ Παιόνων καὶ ἄλλων 
πολλῶνι εὖ μέλλοι βαδίξειν ὅποι βούλοιτο καὶ 
τυγχάνειν ὧν ἐπιθυμοῖ" ὁ δὲ μόνος. dme πάνυ 
ἀσφαλῶς οὐ μόνον ἡμέρας, ἀλλὰ καὶ νυκτὸς ἔνθα 
αὐτῷ ἐδόκει" καὶ ὅτι αὐτὸς μὲν χρυσίου καὶ 
ἀργυρίου παμπόλλου ἐδεῖτο, à ὥστε ἐπιτελέσαι τι 
ὧν ἐβούλετο: ἔτι δὲ εἰ μέλλοι πειθομένους ἕξειν 
Μακεδόνας καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους "Έλληνας, θεραπευ- 
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common report the most ambitious of men and the 
greatest lover of glory. He was anxious to leave his 
name the greatest among all the Greeks and bar- 
barians and longed to be honoured, not only—as one 
might put it—by mankind the world over, but, if it 
were at all possible, by the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the mountains. Moreover, he looked down 
upon all other men and thought that no one was a 
dangerous rival in this matter—neither the Persian 
king nor the Scythian nor the Indian nor any man 
or city among the Greeks. For he perceived that 
they had all been well-nigh ruined in soul by 
luxury and idleness and were the slaves of money 
and pleasure. But as to Diogenes, when Alexander 
heard of the words which this man spoke and of 
the deeds which he did and how he bore his exile, 
though at times he despised the man for his poverty 
and shabbiness, quite naturally, as he himself was 
young and had been reared in royal luxury, yet 
often he would admire and envy the man for his 
courage and endurance, and especially for his great 
reputation, because all the Greeks knew and admired 
him for what he was, and no one else could match 
him in point of distinction. He himself needed 
his Macedonain phalanx, his Thessalian cavalry, 
Thracians, Paeonians, and many others if he was to 
go where he wished and get what he desired; but 
Diogenes went forth unattended in perfect safety 
by night as well as by day whithersoever he cared 
to go. Again, he himself required huge sums of 
gold and silver to carry out any of his projects; 
and what is more, if he expected to keep the 
Macedonians and the other Greeks submissive, must 


m 


1 οὔτε added by Reiske. 
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τέον αὐτῷ τούς τε ἄρχοντας καὶ τὸν ἄλλον ὄχλον 


10 λόγοις τε καὶ δώροις πολλάκις: ὁ δὲ οὐδένα ἀνθρώ- 


1 


12 


19 


14 


πων vane θωπεύων, ἀλλὰ τἀληθῆ πρὸς ἅπαντας 
λέγων καὶ οὐδεμίαν δραχμὴν κεκτημένος, ὡς ἐβού- 
λετο ἔπραττε καὶ τῶν προκειμένων οὐδενὸς ἀπετύγ- 
χανε καὶ τὸν βίον ἔζη μόνος ὃν ἡγεῖτο ἄριστον 
καὶ εὐδαιμονέστατον, καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἠλλάξατο τὴν 
ἐκείνου βασιλείαν οὐδὲ τὸν τῶν Περσῶν τε καὶ 
Μήδων πλοῦτον ἀντὶ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ πενίας. 

Διὰ ταῦτα δὴ δακνόμενος, εἴ τις αὑτοῦ διοίσει 
ῥαδέως οὕτως καὶ ἀπραγμόνως Sav, καὶ προσέτι 
ovy ἧττον ὀνομαστὸς ἔσοιτο, τυχὸν δέ τι καὶ 
ὠφεληθήσεσθαι νομίζων ἀπὸ τῆς συνουσίας 
τἀνδρός, πάλαι μὲν ἐπεθύμει θεάσασθαι τὸν 
ἄνδρα καὶ συγγενέσθαι αὐτῷ" ἐπεὶ δὲ ἧκεν εἰς 
Κόρινθον καὶ τάς τε πρεσβείας ἀπεδέξατο τὰς 
παρὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ τἄλλα τὰ τῶν ξυμμάχων 
διῴκησεν, ἔφη τοῖς περὶ αὐτὸν ὅτι σχολάσαι τι 
βούλοιτο, καὶ Gero, οὐκ ἐπὶ θύρας τοῦ Διο- 
γένους" οὐ γὰρ ἦσαν αὐτῷ θύραι οὔτε μείξους οὔτε 
ἐλάττους, οὐδὲ οἶκος ἴδιος οὐδὲ ἑστία,! καθάπερ 
τοῖς μακαρίοις, ἀλλὰ οἴκοις μὲν ἐχρῆτο ταῖς 
πόλεσι, καὶ ἐνταῦθα διέτριβεν ἐν τοῖς κοινοῖς τε 
καὶ ἱεροῖς, ἅπερ ἱδρύονται τοῖς θεοῖς, ἑστίαν δὲ 
ἐνόμιξε τὴν γῆν ἅπασαν, ἥπερ ἐστὶ κοινὴ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἑστία καὶ τροφός. καὶ τότε ἐτύγχανεν 
ἐν τῷ Κρανείῳ διατρίβων μόνος: οὐδὲ γὰρ 
μαθητάς τινας οὐδὲ τοιοῦτον ὄχλον περὶ αὑτὸν 


1 ἑστία Emperius: ἑστίαι. 


1 θύραι means literally ** doors, or gate." From the Eastern 
custom of receiving petitions at the gate of the palace the 
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time and again curry the favour of their rulers and. 
the general populace by words and gifts; whereas 
Diogenes cajoled no men by flattery, but told every- 
body the truth and, even though he possessed not a 
single drachma, succeeded in doing as he pleased, 
failed in nothing he set before himself, was the only 
man who lived the life he considered the best and 
happiest, and would not have accepted Alexander’s 
throne or the wealth of the Medes and Persians in 
exchange for his own poverty. 

Therefore Alexander, being nettled to think that 
anyone living so easy and care-free a life was going 
to surpass himself and in addition should be no 
less famous, and thinking perhaps too that he would 
receive some benefit from an interview with the 
man, had long desired to behold him and converse 
with him; and when he had come to Corinth and 
had received the Greek embassies and regulated the 
affairs of the allies as well, he told his attendants 
that he wished to have a little leisure and went off— 
I will not say to the court! of Diogenes, for he had 
no court either great or small, nor house nor hearth 
of his own as the well-to-do have, but he made the 
cities his home and used to live there in the public 
buildings and in the shrines, which are dedicated 
to the gods, and took for his hearth-stone the wide 
world, which after allis man's common hearth and 
nourisher. On that day it happened that Diogenes 
was all alone in the Craneion,? for he had no pupils 


gate came to mean “‘the royal court,” Cf, the expression, 
“The Sublime Porte," which meant “‘The Ottoman court," 
or the Government of the Turkish empire. 

2 A cypress grove and a gymnasium in & suburb of Corinth. 
Here it evidently means the gymnasium. 
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εἶχεν, ὥσπερ οἱ σοφισταὶ καὶ αὐληταὶ καὶ οἱ 
διδάσκαλοι τῶν χορῶν. προσῆλθεν οὖν αὐτῷ 
καθημένῳ καὶ ἠσπάσατο. καὶ ὃς ἀνέβλεψε πρὸς 
αὐτὸν γοργόν, ὥσπερ οἱ λέοντες, καὶ ἐκέλευσεν 
ἀποστῆναι σμικρόν: ἐτύγχανε γὰρ ἀλεαινόμενος 

18 πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον. ὁ οὖν ᾿Αλέξανδρος εὐθὺς ἠγάσθη 
τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τὸ θάρσος καὶ τὴν ἡσυχίαν, ὅτι οὐ 
κατεπλάγη ἐπιστάντος αὐτῷ. καὶ γάρ πως 
πεφύκασιν οἱ μὲν θαρραλέοι τοὺς θαρραλέους 
φιλεῖν, οἱ δὲ δειλοὶ τούτους μὲν ὑφορῶνται καὶ 
μισοῦσιν ὡς ἐχθρούς, τοὺς δὲ ἀγεννεῖς προσίενται 
καὶ ἀγαπῶσιν. ὅθεν τοῖς μὲν ἀλήθεια καὶ 
παρρησία πάντων ἐστὶν ἥδιστον, τοῖς δὲ κολακεία 
καὶ ψεῖδος, καὶ ἀκούουσιν ἡδέως οἱ μὲν τῶν πρὸς 
χᾶριν ὁμιλούντων, οἱ δὲ τῶν πρὸς ἀλήθειαν. 

16 Ὁ οὖν Διογένης ὀλίγον ἐπισχὼν ἤρετο αὐτὸν 
ὅστις εἴη καὶ τί Βουλόμενος ἥκοι πρὸς αὐτόν, ἤ, 
ἔφη, τῶν ἐμῶν τι ληψόμενος; °H γάρ, ἔφη, 
χρήματα ἔστι σοι καὶ ἔχεις ὅτου ἂν μεταδοίης ; 
Πολλά γε εἶπε, καὶ πολλοῦ ἄξια, ὧν σὺ οὐκ οἶδα 
εἴ ποτε δυνήσῃ μεταλαβεῖν. οὐ μέντοι ἄορας οὐδὲ 
λέβητας οὐδὲ κρατῆρας οὐδὲ κλίνας καὶ τραπέζας 
τυγχάνω κεκτημένος, ὥς τινές φασι κεκτῆσθαι 

17 Δαρεῖον ἐν Πέρσαις. Τί δέ, ἔφη, οὐκ οἶσθα 
> / M / ? Y + 
Αλέξανδρον τὸν βασιλέα; Τό γε ὄνομα, εἶπεν, 
ἀκούω πολλῶν λεγόντων, ὡς κολοιῶν περιπετο- 
μένων, αὐτὸν δὲ οὐ γιγνώσκω" οὐ γάρ εἰμι ἔμπειρος 
αὐτοῦ τῆς διανοίας. ᾿Αλλὰ νῦν, ἔφη, γνώσῃ καὶ 


1 τούτους Capps: τοὺς. 


1 Darius Codomannus, the last king of Persia, who soon 
after this was defeated by Alexander. 
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at all nor any such crowd about him as the sophists 
and flute-players and choral masters have. So the 
king came up to him as he sat there and greeted 
him, whereat the other looked up at him with a 
terrible glare like that of a lion and ordered him to 
step aside a little, for Diogenes happened to be 
warming himself in the sun. Now Alexander was 
at once delighted with the man’s boldness and com- 
posure in not being awestruck in his presence. 
For it is somehow natural for the courageous to 
love the courageous, while cowards eye them with 
misgiving and hate them as enemies, but welcome 
the base and like them. And so to the one class 
truth and frankness are the most agreeable things 
in the world, to the other, flattery and deceit. 
The latter lend a willing ear to those who in their 
intercourse seek to please, the former, to those who 
have regard for the truth. 

Then after a brief pause Diogenes asked the king 
who he was and what object he had in coming to him. 
'* Was it," he said, “ to take some of my property ? ” 
** Why, have you any property ? ” replied the other; 
“ do you own anything that you might share with 
one?" ‘Much indeed," he replied, “and very 
valuable, in which I do not at all feel sure that you 
wil ever be able to have a share. Yet it is not 
glaives or cauldrons or mixing-bowls or couches 
and tables such as Darius! is reported by some 
writers to possess in Persia that I happen to own." 
“ What,” retorted the other, “do you not know 
Alexander the king?” “I hear many speak his 
name, to be sure," said he, “ like so many jackdaws 
flitting about, but the man I know not, for I am not 
acquainted with his mind." “ But now,” came the 
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\ ὃ ΄ [4 \ 5.2 LE! ^ > , 1 
τὴν διάνοιαν' ἥκω yap ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο, ἐμαυτόν τε 
παρέξων σοι καταμαθεῖν καὶ σὲ ὀψόμενος. 
Αλλὰ χαλεπῶς, ἔφη, µε ἂν ἴδοις, ὥσπερ τὸ φῶς 

- , 
oí τὰ ὄμματα ἀσθενεῖς. rode δέ pot εἰπέ, σὺ 

3 ^ ο 3 / ^ i e 
ἐκεῖνος εἶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, ὃν λέγουσιν ὑποβολι- 
µαῖον; καὶ ὃς ἀκούσας ἠρυθρίασε μὲν καὶ 

r 4 t 
ὠργίσθη, κατέσχε Ò ἑαυτόν' μετενόει δὲ ὅτι εἰς 
λόγους ἠξίωσεν ἐλθεῖν ἀνδρὶ σκαιῷ τε καὶ 


19 ἀλαξόνι, ὡς αὐτὸς ἐνόμιξεν. ὁ οὖν Διογένης 


20 


καταμαθὼν αὐτὸν τεταραγμένον τὴν ψυχήν, 
ἐβουλήθη μεταβαλεῖν αὑτοῦ τὴν βολήν, ὥσπερ 
oí παίξοντες! τοῖς ἀστραγάλοις. εἰπόντος δὲ 
αὐτοῦ, Πόθεν δέ σοι ἐπῆλθεν ἡ μᾶς ὑποβολιμαίους 
εἰπεῖν; Ὁπόθεν; ἔφη. καὶ τὴν μητέρα σου 
ἀκούω ταῦτα περὶ σοῦ λέγειν. À οὐκ Ὀλυμπιάς 
ἐστιν ἡ εἰποῦσα ὅτι οὐκ ἐκ Φιλίππου τυγχάνεις 
γεγονώς, GAN ἐκ δράκοντος ἢ "Αμμωνος ἢ οὐκ 
οἶδα ὅτου ποτὲ θεῶν ἢ ἡμιθέων À θηρίων; 
καίτοι οὕτως 9 ὑποβολιμαῖος ἂν εἴης." 

᾿Ενταῦθα ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐμειδίασεν καὶ ἥσθη 
ὡς οὐδέποτε, καὶ ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ ὁ Διογένης οὐ 
μόνον οὐ σκαιός, ἀλλὰ καὶ δεξιώτατος ἁπάντων 
καὶ μόνος εἰδὼς χαρίξεσθαι. Ti οὖν, ἔφη, 
πότερον ἀληθὴς ἢ ψευδὴς εἶναι δοκεῖ σοι ὁ 


91 λόγος; "AOgxov, ἔφη, ἐστίν. ἐὰν μὲν γὰρ ds 
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σώφρων καὶ τὴν τοῦ Διὸς ἐπιστάμενος τέχνην 
^ & 
τὴν βασιλικήν, οὐθέν σε κωλύει τοῦ Διὸς εἶναι 
[44 3 M a f M F t £ e 
υἱόν: ἐπεὶ τοῦτό γε καὶ Ὅμηρόν φασι λέγειν, ὅτι 
πατήρ ἐστιν ὁ Ζεύς, ὥσπερ τῶν θεῶν, καὶ τῶν 
1 τε Reiske: ye. * τὴν ψνχήν added by Capps. 
3 βυλήν Capps: ψυχή». 
4 παίζοντες τοῖς ντο Bamberger: παῖδες τοῖς ἀστρα- 
γάλοις Or τοὺς ἀστραγάλους. 
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answer, ‘ you shall know his mind also, since I have 
come for the very purpose of letting you know me 
thoroughly and of seeing you.” “Well, it would 
be hard for you to see me,” rejoined the other, 
“just as it is for men with weak eyes to see the 
light. But tell me this: are you the Alexander 
whom they call a bastard?” At this the king 
flushed and showed anger, but he controlled himself 
and regretted that he had deigned to enter into 
conversation with a man who was both rude and 
an imposter, as he thought. Diogenes, however, 
marking his embarrassment, would fain change his 
throw just like men playing at dice. So when the 
king said, ‘‘ What gave you the idea of calling me a 
bastard? ” he replied, “ What gave it? Why, I hear 
that your own mother says this of you. Or is it not 
Olympias! who said that Philip is not your father, 
as it happens, but a dragon or Ammon or some god 
or other or demigod or wild animal? And yet in that 
case you would certainly be a bastard.” 

Thereupon Alexander smiled and was pleased as 
never before, thinking that Diogenes, so far from being 
rude, was the most tactful of men and the only one who 
really knew how to pay a compliment. '* Well then,” 
said he, ‘‘ do you think the story is true or false? "' 
“ It is uncertain," was the reply; “ for if you are self- 
controlled and know the royal art of Zeus, nothing 
prevents your being a son of Zeus; for this is what 
they claim Homer says: that Zeus is the father, not 


1 Wife of Philip IT, king of Macedon and mother of Alexander 
the Great. 


bor pbnore aC E —————— ο 
5 ἡμιθέων Capps: ἀνθρώπων. Herwerden would delete ἢ 
ἄνθρώπων. 
6 καίτοι οὕτως Cobet : καὶ τοιοῦτος ὧν. 
7 After εἴης Geel puts ἃ 54. 
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ἀνδρῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν ἀνδραπόδων οὐδὲ τῶν φαύλων 
τε καὶ ἀγεννῶν οὐδενός: ἐὰν δὲ δειλὸς ἧς καὶ 
τρυφερὸς καὶ ἀνελεύθερος, οὔτε σοι θεῶν οὔτε 
ἀνθρώπων τῶν ἀγαθῶν προσήκει. ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
μὲν ἐν Θήβαις Σπαρτοῖς ποτε λεγομένοις σημεῖον 
λέγεται εἶναι τοῦ γένους λόγχη τις οἶμαι ἐπὶ τοῦ 
σώματος" ὅστις δὲ τοῦτο τὸ σημεῖον μὴ ἔχοι, οὐ 
δοκεῖν τῶν Σπαρτῶν εἶναι τοῖς δὲ τοῦ Διὸς 
ἐκγόνοις οὐκ olet σημεῖον ἐνεῖναι; τῇ ψυχῇ, ἐξ 
οὗ φανεροὶ ἔσονται τοῖς δυναμένοις γνωρίξειν εἴτε 
ἐξ ἐκείνου γεγονότες εἰσὶν εἴτε. μή; πάνυ οὖν 
ἥσθη τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος. 

Μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἤρετο αὐτόν, Πῶς ἄν, ἔφη, 
κάλλιστα βασιλεύοι τις; καὶ ὃς δεινὸν ὑποβλέ- 
yas, ANN οὐδὲ ἔστιν, ἔφη, βασιλεύειν κακῶς 
οὐ μᾶλλον ἢ κακῶς ἀγαθὸν εἶναι. ὁ γὰρ βασιλεὺς 
ἀνθρώπων ἄριστός ἐστιν, ἀνδρειότατος ὢν καὶ δι- 
καιότατος καὶ φιλανθρωπότατος καὶ ἀνίκητος ὑπὸ 
παντὸς πόνου καὶ πάσης ἐπιθυμίας. ἢ σὺ οἴει τὸν 
ἀδύνατον ἡνιοχεῖν ἡνίοχον εἶναι τοῦτον ; ἢ τὸν 
ἄπειρον τοῦ κυβερνᾶν κυβερνήτην, ἢ τὸν οὐκ 
ἐπιστάμενον ἰᾶσθαι ἰατρόν ; οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
πάντες φῶσιν" Ελληνες καὶ βάρβαροι καὶ πολλὰ 
διαδήματα καὶ σκῆπτρα καὶ τιάρας προσάψωσιν 
αὐτῷ, καθάπερ τὰ περιδέραια τοῖς ἐκτιθεμένοις 
παιδίοις, ἵνα μὴ ἀγνοῆται. καθάπερ οὖν οὐκ ἔστι 
κυβερνᾶν μὴ κυβερνητικῶς, οὕτως οὐδὲ βασιλεύειν 
μὴ βασιλικῶς. 


1 ἐνεῖναι Geel; εἶναι. 


1 From the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus sprang up 
according to the myth, fully armed men, who fought wit. 
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only of gods but of men as well, though not of slaves 
nor of any mean and ignoble man. If, however, you are 
cowardly and love luxury and have a servile nature, 
then you are in no way related to the gods or to good 
men. Why, methinks of old the ‘Sown men,’ as they 
were called, of Thebes! had what seemed a spear mark 
on their bodies as a sign of their origin, and he who 
did not have this mark was not regarded as one of 
the ‘Sown men.’ And do you not think that in the 
souls of the offspring of Zeus also a sign isto be found 
by which those who have the power to judge will know 
whether they ame of his seed ox not?" Of course 
Alexander was greatly delighted with this thought. 

Hereupon he put the following question to Diogenes. 
“ How,” said he, * could one be the best king?" 
At this the other, eyeing him sternly, answered, 
** But no one can be a bad king any more than he can 
be a bad good man; for the king is the best one 
among men, since he is most brave and righteous 
and humane, and cannot be overcome by any toil 
or by any appetite. Or do you think a man is a 
charioteer if he cannot drive, or that one is a pilot if 
he is ignorant of steering, or is a physician if he 
knows not how to cure? It is impossible, nay, 
though all the Greeks and barbarians acclaim him as 
such and load him with many diadems and sceptres 
and tiaras like so many necklaces that are put on 
castaway children lest they fail of recognition. 
Therefore, just as one cannot pilot except after the 
manner of pilots, so no one can be a king except 
in a kingly way." 
one another until only five remained. These were made 
citizens of Thebes and with their reputed descendants were 
called Sown men. 
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Kalo’ Αλέξανδρος φοβηθεὶς μὴ ἄρα ἄπειρος ἆνα- 
φανῇ τῆς βασιλικῆς ἐπιστήμης, Καὶ τίς, ἔφη, σοι 
δοκεῖ τὴν τέχνην ταύτην παραδιδόναι ; ἢ ποῖ δεῖ 


27 πορευθέντα μαθεῖν ; ὁ οὖν Διογένης εἶπεν, ANN 
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ἐπίστασαι αὐτήν, εἴπερ ἀληθὴς ὁ τῆς Ὀλυμπιάδος 
λόγος καὶ γέγονας ἐκ τοῦ Διός: ἐκεῖνος γάρ 
ἐστιν ὁ τὴν ἐπιστήμην ταύτην πρῶτος καὶ 
μάλιστα ἔχων καὶ οἷς ἐθέλει μεταδιδούς' οἷς δὲ 
ἂν μεταδῷ, πάντες οὗτοι Διὸς παῖδές εἰσί τε καὶ 
λέγονται. ἢ σὺ ole τοὺς σοφιστὰς εἶναι τοὺς 
διδάσκοντας βασιλεύειν ; ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνων μὲν οἱ 
πολλοὶ οὐχ ὅπως βασιλεύειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ξῆν ioa- 
σιν. οὐκ οἶσθα, ἔφη, ὅτι διττή ἐστιν ἡ παιδεία, ἡ 
μέν τις δαιμόνιος, ἡ δὲ ἀνθρωπίνη ; ἡ μὲν οὖν θεία 
μεγάλη καὶ ἰσχυρὰ καὶ ῥᾳδία, ἡ δὲ ἀνθρωπίνη 
μικρὰ καὶ ἀσθενὴς καὶ πολλοὺς ἔχουσα κινδύνους 
καὶ ἀπάτην οὐκ ὀλίγην' ὅμως δὲ ἀναγκαία προσ- 
γενέσθαι ἐκείνῃ, εἰ ὀρθῶς γίγνοιτο. καλοῦσι δὲ 
οἱ πολλοὶ ταύτην μὲν '' παιδείαν, καθάπερ οἶμαι 
“παιδιάν, καὶ νομίξουσι τὸν πλεῖστα γράμματα 
εἰδότα, Περσικά τε καὶ Ἑλληνικὰ καὶ τὰ Σύρων 
καὶ τὰ Φοινίκων, καὶ πλείστοις ἐντυγχάνοντα 
βιβλίοις, τοῦτον σοφώτατον καὶ μάλιστα πεπαι- 
δευμένον' πάλιν δὲ ὅταν ἐντύχωσι τῶν τοιούτων 
τισὶ μοχθηροῖς καὶ δειλοῖς καὶ φιλαργύροις, 
ὀλίγου ἄξιόν φασι τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον: 
τὴν δὲ ἑτέραν ἐνίοτε μὲν '' παιδείαν, ἐνίοτε δὲ 
“ἀνδρείαν " kat“ μεγαλοφροσύνην.᾽ καὶ οὕτω δὴ 


1 Homer calls kings διογενεῖς (sprung from Zeus). 
2 So Plato puns on the Greek word for education. τὴν περὶ 
τὰς Μούσας παιδείαν τε καὶ παιδιάν, Laws 656 ¢:—* Theeducation 
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Then Alexander in alarm, lest after all he might 
be found ignorant of the science of kingship, said, 
“ And who, think you, imparts this art, or where must 
one go to learn it?" To which Diogenes replied, 
** Well, you know it if the words of Olympias are true 
and you are a son of Zeus, for it is he who first and 
chiefly possesses this knowledge and imparts it to 
whom he will; and all they to whom he imparts it are 
sons of Zeus and are so called. Or do you think that 
it is the sophists who teach kingship? Nay, the most 
of them do not even know how to live, to say nothing 
ofhowtobeking. Do younot know,” he continued, 
‘that education is of two kinds, the one from 
heaven, as it were, the other human? Now the 
divine is great and strong and easy, while the human 
is small and weak and full of pitfalls and no little 
deception ; and yet it must be added to the other if 
everything is to be right. This human sort, however, 
is what most people call ‘education —meaning there- 
by something for children,? I suppose—and they have 
the notion that he who knows the most literature, 
Persian or Greek or Syrian or Phoenician, and has 
read the most books is the wisest and best educated 
person; but again, when people find any knaves or 
cowards or avaricious men among these, then they 
say the fact is as insignificant as the individual. 
The other kind men sometimes call simply education, 
at other times, ‘true manhood’ and ' high-minded- 
ness.” And it was for that reason that men of old 


and play for children in the Muses.” See also Plutarch, 
Moralia 80c. μὴ παιδιᾶς ἀλλὰ παιδείας ἕνεκα, “Not for the 
play of children but for education." 

3 (e, neither proves anything against the “human” 
education. 
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Διὸς παῖδας ἐκάλουν oí πρότερον τοὺς τῆς 
ἀγαθῆς παιδείας é ἐπιτυγχάνοντας καὶ τὰς ψυχὰς 
ἀνδρείους, πεπαιδευμένους ὡς “Ἡρακλέα ἐκεῖ- 
νον. οὐκοῦν ὅστις ἂν ἐκείνην τὴν παιδείαν ἔχη 
καλῶς πεφυκώς, ῥᾳδίως καὶ ταύτης γίγνεται 
μέτοχος, ὀλίγα ἀκούσας καὶ ὀλιγάκις, αὐτὰ τὰ 
μέγιστα καὶ κυριώτατα, καὶ μεμύηται καὶ φυλάτ- 
32 τει ἐν τῇ ψυχῷ, καὶ οὐδεὶς à ἂν αὐτόν ἔτι ὃ τι τούτων 
ἀφέλοιτο οὔτε καιρὸς οὔτε ἄνθρωπος σοφιστής,» 
ἀλλ, oud ἂν πυρί τις 5: ἐκκαύσαι βουλόμενος" 
ἀλλὰ κἂν ἐμπρήσῃ τις τὸν ἄνθρωπον, à ὥσπερ τὸν 
Ἡρακλέα φασὶν αὑτὸν ἐμπρῆσαι, μένοι ἂν 5 
αὐτοῦ τὰ δόγματα ἐν τῇ ' ψυχῇ, Καθάπερ οἶμαι τῶν 
κατακεκαυμένωνδ νεκρῶν τοὺς ὀδόντας φασὶ δια- 
μένειν, τοῦ ἄλλου σώματος δαπανηθέντος i ὑπὸ τοῦ 
33 πυρός. οὐ γὰρ μαθεῖν, ἀλλ ὑπομνησθῆναι δεῖται 
μόνον, ἔπειτα εὐθὺς οἶδέν τε καὶ ἐγνώρισεν, ὡς 
ἂν ἐξ ἆ ἀρχῆς τὰ δόγµατα ἔχων ταῦτα ἐν τῇ αὑτοῦ 
διανοίᾳ. προσέτι δέ, ἐὰν μὲν ἀνδρὶ περιπέσῃ 
ὥσπερ LE ἐπισταμένῳ, ῥᾳδίως ἐ ἐκεῖνος ἐπέδειξεν 
αὐτῷ, καὶ μαθὼν εὐθὺς ἄπεισιν: ἐὰν δὲ à ἀγνοοῦντι 
καὶ ἀλαξόνι σοφιστῇ, κατατρίψει περιάγων 
αὐτόν, ὁτὲ μὲν πρὸς ἀνατολάς, ὁτὲ δὲ πρὸς δύσιν, 
ὁτὲ δὲ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν ἕλκων, οὐδὲν αὐτὸς εἰδὼς 
ἀλλὰ εἰκάξων, καὶ πολὺ πρότερον αὐτὸς ὑπὸ 
34 τοιουτῶν ἀλαξόνων πεπλανημένος. ὥσπερ αἱ 
ἀμαθεῖς καὶ ἀκόλαστοι κύνες ἐν τῇ θήρᾳ μηδὲν 


1 Διὸς παῖδας Casaubon: δίχα παιδείας, 
: ἔτι τι Jacabs, τι Dindorf: ἔτι. 

3 οὔτε before σοφιστής deleted by Empirius. 
* fj added by Capps. 

5 μένοι ἂν Jacobs: μένειν. 
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called those persons ' sons of Zeus’ who received the 
good education and were manly of soul, having been 
educated after the pattern of the great Heracles. 
Whoever, then, being noble by nature, possesses that 
higher education, readily acquires this other also, 
having only to learn a few things in a few lessons! 
merely the greatest and most important things, and 
is already initiated and treasures them in his soul. 
And thenceforth nothing can rob him of any of these 
things, neither time nor any tricky sophist, nay, not 
even one who would fain burn them out by fire. 
But if the man were burned, as Heracles is said to 
have burned himself, yet his principles would abide 
in his soul just as, I believe, the teeth of bodies that 
have been cremated are said to remain undestroyed 
though the rest of the body has been consumed by 
the fire. For he does not have to learn but merely 
to recall; after that he at once knows and recognizes, 
as having had these principles in his mind at the 
beginning. And furthermore, if he comes upon a 
man who knows the road, so to speak, this man easily 
directs him, and on getting the information he at 
once goes his way. If, however, he falls in with some 
ignorant and charlatan sophist, the fellow will wear 
him out by leading him hither and thither, dragging 
him now to the east and now to the west and now to 
the south, not knowing anything himself but merely 
guessing, after having been led far afield himself 
long before by impostors like himself. It is just the 
same as in hunting. When dogs that are untrained 
and unruly catch no scent and do not pick up the 


1 A compliment to Trajan, who had little interest in letters. 


€ κατακεκαυμένων Capps: κατακαιομένων. 
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ξυνεῖσαι μηδὲ γνωρίσασαι τὸ ἴχνος, ἐξαπατῶσιν 
ἄλλας τῇ φωνῇ καὶ τῷ σχήματι, ὡς εἰδνῖαί τε καὶ 
ὁρῶσαι, καὶ πολλαὶ συνέπονται ταύταις---αἱ 
ἀφρονέσταται σχεδόν---ταῖς μάτην φθεγγομέναις" 


35 τούτων δ᾽ αἱ μὲν ἄφθογγοι καὶ σιωπῶσαι μόναι 
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αὐταὶ ἐξαπατῶνται, αἱ δὲ προπετέσταται καὶ 
ἀνοητόταται μιμούμεναι τὰς πρώτας θορυβοῦσι 
καὶ φιλοτιμοῦνται; ἄλλας ἐξαπατᾶν, τοιοῦτον 
εὕροις ἂν καὶ περὶ τοὺς καλουμένους σοφιστὰς 
πολὺν ὄχλον ἐνίοτε συνεπόμενον ἀνθρώπων 
ἠλιθίων' καὶ γνώσῃ ὅτι οὐδὲν διαφέρει σοφιστὴς 
ἄνθρωπος εὐνούχου ἀκολάστου. 

Καὶ ὃ ὃς ἀκούσας ἐθαύμασε κατὰ τί τὸν σοφιστὴν 
εὐνούχῳ παρέβαλεν, καὶ «ἤρετο αὐτόν, Ὅτι, 
εἶπε, τῶν εὐνούχων φασὶν ι οἱ ἀσελγέστατοι ἄνδρες 
εἶναι καὶ ἐρᾶν τῶν γυναικῶν, καὶ συγκαθεύδουσιν 
αὐταῖς καὶ ἐνοχλοῦσι, γίγνεται δ᾽ οὐδὲν πλέον, 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν τάς τε νύκτας καὶ τὰς ἡμέρας συνῶσιν 
αὐταῖς. καὶ παρὰ τοῖς σοφισταῖς οὖν πολλοὺς 
εὑρήσεις γηράσκοντας ἀμαθεῖς, πλανωμένους ἐν 
τοῖς λόγοις πολὺ κάκιον ἢ τὸν Ὀδυσσέα, φησὶν 
- Όμηρος ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ, καὶ πρότερον εἰς &Bov 
dy τις ? ἀφίκοιτο, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος, ? γένοιτο ἀνὴρ 
ἀγαθὸς λέγων τε καὶ ἀκούων. καὶ σύ, ἐπείπερ. οὕτω 
πέφυκας, ἐὰν τύχῃς ἐπισταμένου ἀνδρός, í ἱκανή 
σοί ἐστι 1 μία ἡμέρα. πρὸς τὸ συνιδεῖν τὸ πρᾶγμα 
καὶ τὴν τέχνην, καὶ οὐδὲν ἔτι δεήσῃ ποικίλων 
σοφισμάτων ἢ ἢ λόγων" ἐὰν δὲ μὴ τύχῃς διδασκάλου 
τοῦ Διὸς ὁμιλητοῦ $ ἢ ἄλλου τοιούτου, ταχὺ καὶ 
σαφῶς φράξοντος ἃ δεῖ ποιεῖν, οὐδέν σοι πλέον, 


1 φιλοτιμοῦνται Reiske: μιμοῦνται. 
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trail, they mislead others by barking and behaving 
as if they knew and saw, and many, chiefly the most 
foolish, follow those dogs that bark at random, and 
of this pack those which make no outcry and keep 
silent are merely deceived themselves, but the most 
impetuous and foolish dogs, imitating the first ones, 
raise a din and strive to deceive others. Around 
the so-called sophists, likewise, you will sometimes 
find just such a great accompanying throng of 
simpletons, and you will discover that your sophist 
does not differ one whit from a lecherous eunuch.” 
On hearing this, Alexander wondered what his 
reason was for likening the sophist to a eunuch and 
asked him. '' Because," came the reply, “ the most 
wanton eunuchs, protesting their virility and their 
passion for women, lie with them and annoy them, 
and yet nothing comes of it, not even if they stay 
with them night and day. So too in the schools of 
the sophists you will find many growing old in their 
ignorance, wandering about in their discussions far 
more helplessly than Homer says Odysseus ever did 
upon the deep, and any one of them might sooner 
find his way to Hades as that hero did than become 
a good man by talking and listening. And you, since 
you have been born with the right nature, if you 
come upon a man of understanding, will find a 
single day sufficient to get a grasp of his subject 
and art, and you will no longer have any need of 
subtle claptrap and discussions. But if you are not 
so fortunate as to have a disciple of Zeus or one 
like Zeus for your teacher to tell you forthwith and 


2 qış added by Capps. 
3 Wilamowitz suggests ἔσται. 
4 ὁμιλητοῦ added by Capps; of. § 40 infra. 
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οὐδὲ ἂν ὅλον κατατρίψης τὸν βίον ἀγρυπνῶν 
τε καὶ ἀσιτῶν παρὰ τοῖς κακοδαίµοσι σοφισταῖς. 
τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἐγὼ λέγω νῦν, ἀλλ᾽ Ὅμηρος ἐ ἐμοῦ 
πρότερος. ἢ οὐκ ἔμπειρος εἶ τῶν Ὁμήρου è ἐπῶν ; 

Ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρος μέγιστον ἐφρόνει, ὅτι ἡπίσ- 
Tato τὸ μὲν 1 ἕτερον ποίημα ὅλον, τὴν Ἰλιάδα, 
πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τῆς Ὀδυσσείας. θαυμάσας οὖν 
ἔφη, Καὶ ποῦ διείλεκται περὶ τούτων Ὅμηρος 
᾿Εκεῖ, ἔφη, ὁ ὅπου τὸν Μίνω λέγει τοῦ Διὸς ὁ dapis- 
τήν. ? ov TO ὁαρίδειν ὁμιλεῖν. ἐστιν; οὐκοῦν 
ὁμιλητὴν τοῦ Διός φησιν: αὐτὸν εἶναι, ὥσπερ ἂν εὖ 
ἔφη μαθητήν. åp’ οὖν ὑπὲρ ἄλλων αὐτὸν οἴει µαν- 
θάνοντα” ὁμιλεῖν τῷ Ad πραγμάτων Ù τῶν δικαίων 
καὶ βασιλικῶν ; ; ἐπεί τοι καὶ έγεται δικαιότατος 
ὁ Μίνως πάντων γενέσθαι. πάλιν δὲ ὅταν λέγῃ 
“διοτρεφεῖς” τοὺς 'Βασιλέας καὶ “διιφίλους;᾽ ἄλλο 
TL οἴει Ἄέγειν αὐτὸν ἢ τὴν τροφὴν ταύτην ἣν ἔφην: 3 
θείαν! εἶναι διδασκαλίαν καὶ μαθητείαν ; ἢ σὺ 
oles λέγειν αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ Διὸς τοὺς βασιλέας 
τρέφεσθαι ὥσπερ ὑπὸ τίτθης γάλακτι καὶ οἴνῳ 
καὶ «σιτίοις, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπιστήμῃ καὶ ἀληθείᾳ ; 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ “φιλίαν” οὐκ ἄλλην ἢ τὸ ταὐτὰ 
βούλεσθαι καὶ διανοεῖσθαι, ὁ ὁμόνοιάν τινα οὖσαν. 
οὕτως γὰρ δήπου καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις δοκοῦσιν οἱ 
φίλοι πάντων μάλιστα ὁμονοεῖν καὶ μὴ διαφέρεσ- 
θαι περὶ μηδενός, ὃς ἂν οὖν τῷ Διὶ φίλος ᾗ καὶ 


: Tb μὲν Arnim: μὲν τὸ. 
; μανθάνοντα Capps: μενθάνειν τε καὶ. 


5 ἔφην Capps: ἔφη. 4 θείαν added by Capps. 


1 This information is found only here. 
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clearly what your duty is, then nothing comes of 
it for you, even if you waste your whole life in 
sleepless study and fasting in the schools of the 
miserable sophists. I am not the first man to say 
this, but Homer said it before me. Or are you not 
acquainted with the Homeric poems?” 

Now Alexander prided himself very greatly on 
knowing by heart the whole of the one poem, the 
Iliad, and much of the Odyssey likewise.! And so he 
said in surprise, ‘‘ Pray, where has Homer discoursed 
about these things? " “ In the passage," came the 
reply, “ where he cells Minos ? the consort of Zeus. 
Or does not ' to consort’ mean ‘to associate’? Well 
then, he says that hewas an associate of Zeus, which 
would virtually be calling him his disciple. Now do 
you imagine that he associated with Zeus as a pupil 
with any other object than to learn justice and the 
duties of a king? For mark you, Minos is said to 
have been the most righteous man in the world. 
Once more, when he says that kings are ' nurtured 
of Zeus ' and ' dear unto Zeus,’ do you think that he 
means any other nurture than the teaching and 
instruction which I called? divine? Or do you 
believe that he means that kings are nourished by 
Zeus as by a nurse, on milk and wine and various 
foods, and not on knowledge and truth? And in 
the same way he means* that friendship also is 
nothing else than identity of wish and of purpose, 
that is, à kind of likemindedness. For this, I pre- 
sume, is the view of the world too: that friends are 
most truly likeminded and are at variance in nothing. 
Can anyone, therefore, who is a friend of Zeus and is 


? Odyssey 19. 178-9. * In $ 29. 
* That is, when he speaks of kings as “dear unto Zeus.” 
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ομονοῇ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον, ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ἀδίκου τινὸς 
ἐπιθυμήσει πράγματος ἢ πονηρόν τι καὶ αἰσχρὸν 
διανοηθήσεται; αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο ἔοικε δηλοῦν καὶ 
ὅταν ἐγκωμιάξων τινὰ λέγῃ τῶν Βασιλέων ποι- 
μένα λαῶν. τοῦ γὰρ ποιμένος οὖκ ἄλλο τι 
ἔργον ἢ πρόνοια καὶ σωτηρία καὶ φυλακὴ προ- 
Βάτων, οὐχ 1 ὥστε κατακόπτειν, οὐ μὰ Δία, καὶ 
σφάττειν καὶ δέρειν. καίτοι ἐνίοτε πολλὰ πρό- 
Bara ἐλαύνει μάγειρος as? ὠνησάμενος: ἀλλὰ 
πλεῖστον διαφέρει μαγειρική τε καὶ ποιμενική, 
σχεδὸν ὅσον βασιλεία τε καὶ τυραννίς. ὅτε γοῦν 
Ἐϊέρξης καὶ Δαρεῖος ἄνωθεν ἐκ Σούσων ἤλαυνον 
πολὺν ὄχλον Περσῶν τε καὶ Μήδων καὶ Σακῶν 
καὶ ᾿Αράβων καὶ Αἰγυπτίων δεῦρο εἰς τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα ἀπολούμενον, πότερον βασιλικὸν ἢ 
μαγειρικὸν ἔπραττον ἔργον λείαν ἐλαύνοντες 
κατακοπησομένην ; 

Καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, Σοί, ἔφη, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐ 
δοκεῖ βασιλεὺς εἶναι οὐδὲ ὁ μέγας βασιλεύς ; καὶ 
ὁ Διογένης μειδιάσας, Ov μᾶλλον, εἶπεν, ὦ 
᾿Αλέξανδρε, ἢ ὁ σμικρὸς δάκτυλος. Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα 
ἐγώ, ἔφη, καταλύσας ἐκεῖνον μέγας βασιλεὺς 
ἔσομαι ; Οὐ τούτου γε ἕνεκα, εἶπεν 6 Διογένης. 
οὐδὲ yap τῶν παίδων ὁ νικήσας, ὅταν παίζωσιν, 
ὡς αὐτοί φασι, βασιλέας, τῷ ὄντι βασιλεύς ἐστιν. 
οἱ μέντοι παῖδες ἴσασιν ὃ ὅτι ὁ νενικηκὼς καὶ 


1 οὐχ added by Emperius. 2 ὡς Capps: εἷς. 
3 Ίσασιν Emperius: φασιν. 


1 A shepherd may drive a flock to be butchered, just as a 
king may drive an army to its ruin; but the one is not a true 
shepherd but a butcher, and the other is not a true king but 
a tyrant. 
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likeminded with him by any possibility conceive 
any unrighteous desire or design what is wicked 
and disgraceful? Homer seems to answer this very 
question clearly also when in commending some king 
he calls him a ‘shepherd of peoples.’ For the 
shepherd’s business is simply to oversee, guard, and 
protect flocks, not, by heavens, to slaughter, butcher, 
and skin them. It is true that at times a shepherd, 
like a butcher, buys and drives off many sheep ;! but 
there is à world of difference between the functions 
of butcher and shepherd, practically the same as 
between monarchy and tyranny. For instance, when 
Xerxes? and Darius? marched down from Susa 4 
driving a mighty host of Persians, Medes, Sacae,6 
Arabs, and Egyptiarfs into our land of Greece to 
their destruction, were they functioning as kings or 
as butchers in driving this booty for future 
slaughter? ” 

And Alexander said: “ Apparently you do not 
hold even the Great King to be a king, do you? " 
And Diogenes with a smile replied, “ No more, 
Alexander, than I do my little finger." “ But shall I 
not be a great king," Alexander asked, “ when once I 
have overthrown him?” ''Yes, but not for that 
reason," replied Diogenes ; “ for not even when boys 
play the game to which the boys themselves give 
the name ' kings ' is the winner really a king. The 
boys, anyhow, know that the winner who has the 

? King of Persia, son of Darius and Atossa, invaded Greece 
in 480 5.0, and was defeated in the battle of Salamis. 

3 King of Persia, invaded Greece in 490 s.c. and was 
defeated at Marathon. 

4 Winter residence of Persian kings. 


5 One of the most powerful and warlike of the nomadic 
Scythian tribes. They lived on the steppes of Central Asia. 
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λεγόμενος βασιλεὺς σκυτοτόμον υἱός ἐστιν à 
τέκτονος---καὶ δεῖ μανθάνειν αὐτὸν τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς 
τέχνην" ὁ δὲ ἀποδρὰς παίξει μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων, καὶ τότε 
μάλιστα οἴεται σπουδάξειν---ἐνίοτε δὲ καὶ δοῦλος 
καταλυπὼν τὸν δεσπότην." ἴσως οὖν καὶ ὑμεῖς 
τοιοῦτόν τι ποιεῖτε, ἑκάτερος ὑμῶν παῖδας ë ἔχοντες 
τοὺς συμφιλονεικοῦντας, ὁ μὲν Πέρσας καὶ τοὺς 
ἄλλους τοὺς κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν, σὺ δὲ Μακεδόνας 
τε καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας. καὶ ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνοι 
τῇ σφαίρᾳ στοχάξονται ἀλλήλων, ὁ δὲ πληγεὶς 
ἥττηται, καὶ σὺ νῦν Δαρείου ἁτοχάξῃ καὶ σοῦ 
ἐκεῖνος, καὶ τυχὸν ἂν πλήξαις | τε καὶ ἐκβάλοις 
αὐτόν" ἐπισκοπώτερος γὰρ, εἶναί μοι δοκεῖς. 
ἔπειτα οἱ μετ᾽ ἐκείνου πρότέρον ὄντες μετὰ σοῦ 
ἔσονται καὶ ὑποκύψουσι, καὶ σὺ ὀνομασθήσῃ 
Βασιλεὺς ἆ ἁπάντων. 

Ὁ οὖν ᾿Αλέξανδρος πάλιν ἐλυπεῖτο καὶ 
ἤχθετο. οὐδὲ γὰρ ev ἐβούλετο, e μὴ βασιλεὺς 
εἴη τῆς Εὐρώπης καὶ τῆς ᾿Ασίας καὶ τῆς Λιβύης 
καὶ εἴ πού τίς ἐστι νῆσος ἐν τῷ Ὠκεανῷ κειμένη. 
ἐπεπόνθει γὰρ τοὐναντίον ἤ φησιν Ὅμηρος τὸν 
᾿Αχιλλέα νεκρὸν πεπονθέναι. ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ 
ἔλεγεν ὅτι Cav βούλοιτο θητεύειν 


ἀνδρὶ παρ᾽ ἀκλήρῳ Q ᾧ μὴ βίοτος πολὺς εἴη, 
À πᾶσιν νεκύεσσι καταφθιμένοισιν ἀνάσσειν. 


ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρος. δοκεῖ μοι ἑλέσθαι ἂν καὶ τοῦ 
τρίτου μέρους τῶν νεκρῶν ἄρχειν ἀποθανὼν ὴ 
ζην τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον θεὸς γενόμενος μόνον, εἰ 


1 Wilamowitz proposed to delete ἐνίοτε. . . δεσπότην, 
wrongly. 
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title of * king ’ is only the son of a shoemaker or a 
carpenter—and he ought to be learning his father’s 
trade, but he has played truant and is now playing 
with the other boys, and he fancies that now of all 
times he is engaged in a serious business—and 
sometimes the ‘king’ is even a slave who has 
deserted his master. Now perhaps you kings are 
also doing something like that: each of you has 
playmates—the eager followers on his side—he his 
Persians and the other peoples of Asia, and you 
your Macedonians and the other Greeks. And just 
as those boys try to hit one another with the ball, 
and the one who is hit loses, so you now are aiming at 
Darius and he at you, and perhaps you may hit him 
and put him out ; for*l think you are the better shot. 
Then, those who were on his side at first will be on 
yours and wil do you obeisance, and you will be 
styled king over all." 

Now Alexander was again hurt and vexed, for he 
did not care to live at all unless he might be king of 
Europe, Asia, Libya, and of any islands which might 
liein the ocean. His state of mind, you see, was the 
opposite of what Homer says was that of Achilles’ 
ghost. For that hero said that he preferred to live 
in bondage to 


* Some man of mean estate, who makes scant 
cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all who have gone down 
h HE i 
To death. 


But Alexander, I doubt not, would have chosen to 
die and govern even a third part of the dead rather 
than become merely a god and live for ever—unless, 


1 Odyssey 11. 490 f. 
IQI 
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δι μὴ βασιλεὺς γένοιτο τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν. μόνου δ᾽ 


62 


53 


ἴσως οὐκ ἂν ὑπερεῖδε τοῦ Διὸς, ὅτι βασιλέα 
^ Sic EN Εν [4 Αν f 
καλοῦσιν αὐτὸν οἱ ἄνθρωποι. ὅθεν καὶ ἐκόλαζεν 
f 
αὐτὸν ὁ Διογένης πάντα τρόπον. 

»* s 9 / \ / / 
Εφη οὖν, Ὦ Διόγενες, σὺ μέν por παίξειν 
^ "^ s$ 

δοκεῖς: ἐγὼ δὲ ἂν Δαρεῖον ἕλω καὶ ἔτι τὸν Ἰνδῶν 

βασιλέα, οὐδέν µε κωλύει τῶν πώποτε βασιλέων 

μέγιστον εἶναι. τί γὰρ ἐμοὶ λοιπόν ἐστι κρατή- 
^ 3 

σαντι Βαβυλῶνος καὶ Σούσων καὶ ᾿Εκβατάνων 

^ ^ ^ E ^ 

καὶ τῶν ἐν Ἰνδοῖς πραγμάτων; καὶ ὃς ὁρῶν 

^ 3 ^ ^ 

αὐτὸν φλεγόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς φιλοτιμίας κἀκεῖ τῇ 

e 

ψυχῇ ὅλον τεταμένον καὶ φερόμενον, ὥσπερ αἱ 

[4 

γέρανοι, ὅποι ἂν ὁρμήσωσιν, ἀποτείνασαι ἑαυτὰς 

/ 2 , δὲ es. e { JÀ M 

πέτονται, ᾿Αλλ, οὐδὲν ἕξεις, ἔφη, πλέον οὐδενὸς 

305 ^ Ed ή 5 τς 3 ΄ 

οὐδὲ τῷ ὄντι βασιλεύσεις ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἔχεις ταύτης 

διανοίας, οὐδὲ ἂν ὑπεραλλόμενος τὸ ἐν Βαβυλῶνι 

τεῖχος οὕτως ἕλῃς τὴν πόλιν, ἀλλὰ μὴ διορύττων 

ἔξωθεν καὶ ὑπορύττων, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὸ ἐν Σού- 

cois καὶ τὸ ἐν Βάκτροις, οὐδ᾽ ἂν Κῦρον µιµησά- 

μενος κατὰ τὸν ποταμὸν εἰσρυῇς ὥσπερ ὕδρος,ϊ 

οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἑτέραν προσλάβῃς μείζω τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
ἤπειρον, τὸν Ὠκεανὸν διανηξάµενος.Σ 


1 οὐδ' ἂν . . . ὕδρος occurs in MSS. after διανηξάμενος; 
transferred to this position by Capps. 

2 After διανηξάμενος the MSS. have § 54: ἢ σὺ τοὺς ἀλεκ- 
τρυόνας οὗ καλεῖς νόθους, of kv ὦσι» ἐξ ἀνομοίων ; ἢ οὐ μείζων σοι 
δοκεῖ διαφορὰ θεοῦ πρὸς γυναῖκα θνητὴν À γενναίου ἀλεκτρυόνος; 
εἰ οὖν γέγονας οὕτως καθάπερ φασί, καὶ σὺ νόθος ἂν εἴης ὥσπερ 
ἀλεκτρυών. τυχὸν δὲ καὶ μαχιμώτατος ἔσῃ τῶν ἄλλων διὰ rav- 
την τὴν vobelay.—‘* Or do you not call a cock a mongrel when 
it is from two different breeds? And do you not consider 
the inequality between a god and a mortal woman greater 
than it iwin the case of a thoroughbred cock? Therefore, 
if your origin is as it is said to be, you too would be as much 
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of course, he became king over the other gods. 
Perhaps, too, Zeus is the only one for whom he 
would have shown no contempt, and that because 
men call him king. This 15 the reason why Diogenes 
was bent on reproving him thoroughly. 

The king replied, '' Diogenes, you seem to be 
joking. If I capture Darius and the king of the 
Indians to boot, there will be nothing to prevent my 
being the greatest king that ever lived. For what is 
left for me when I have once become master of Baby- 
lon, Susa, Ecbatana, and the Empire of the Indies? " 
And the other, obServing that he was aflame with am- 
bition and that with all his heart he was being borne 
at full stretch in thgt direction, just as the cranes 
when flying stretch themselves out in whatever 
direction they are speeding, exclaimed, “ Nay, in 
the state of mind in which you are, you will have 
not one whit more than anyone else, nor will you 
really be a king, no, not even if you leap over the 
walls of Babylon and capture the city in that way, 
instead of breaking through the walls from without 
or sapping them from beneath, nor even if you 
imitate Cyrus and glide in like a water-snake by 
the river-route,! and in the same way get inside the 
Walls of Susa and Bactra, no, not even though 
you swim across the ocean and annex another 
continent greater than Asia." 


1 Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, who took 
Babylon in 583 B.C., was said to have used this ruse, but the 
story is now discredited. See Herodotus 1. 191. 


a mongrel as a cock in the same case. Perhaps, too, you will 
turn out to be the greatest fighter in the world, thanks to 
this mixture.” These words Geel puts after § 19. 
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Καὶ τίς, εἶπεν, ἔτι μοι καταλείπεται πολέμιος, 
€ 
ἐὰν ἕλω τούτους οὓς εἶπον; 'O πάντων, ἔφη, 
δυσμαχώτατος, οὐ περσίζων, οὐ μηδίξων Ξ τῇ 
φωνῇ, καθάπερ οἶμαι Δαρεῖος, ἀλλὰ μακεδονίζων 
\ ς "n ν À 5 / N 
τε καὶ ἑλληνίξων. καὶ ὃς ἐταράχθη τε καὶ 
ἠγωνίασε μή τινα ἐπίσταιτο ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ ἡ ἐν 
m € ΄ t e ; 
τῇ Ελλάδι παρασκευαζόμενον ὡς πολεμήσοντα 
καὶ ἤρετο, Τίς οὗτός ἐστιν ἐμὸς πολέμιος ἐν τῇ 
Ἑλλάδι ἢ Μακεδονίᾳ; Σύ, ἔφη, ἀγνοεῖς, πάντων 
μάλιστα γιγνώσκειν οἰόμενος ; "Επειτα, ἔφη, οὐκ 
ἐρεῖς αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ κρύψεις; Πάλαι γάρ, εἶπεν, 
λέγω, σὺ δὲ οὐκ ἀκούεις ὅτι σὺ αὑτῷ μάλιστα 
My 
ἔχθιστος εἶ καὶ πολεμιώτατος μέχρι àv Hs κακὸς 
καὶ ἀνόητος. καὶ οὗτος, ἔφη, ἐστὶν ἁνὴρ ὃν σὺ 
3 ^ e > / y 3 . M A 
ἀγνοεῖς ὡς οὐδένα ἄλλον. οὐδεὶς γὰρ τῶν 
ἀφρόνων καὶ πονηρῶν ἐπίσταται ἑαυτόν. οὐ γὰρ 
ἂν τοῦτο πρῶτον προσέταττεν ὁ ᾿Απόλλων ὡς 
χαλεπώτατον ἑκάστῳ, γνῶναι ἑαυτόν. ἢ οὐ τὴν 
ἀφροσύνην ἡγῇ μεγίστην καὶ τελεωτάτην πασῶν 
, b / ^ » M M y 
νόσον καὶ βλάβην τοῖς ἔχουσι καὶ τὸν ἄφρονα 
RA e e ολ € ^ βλ. 7 " A 3 * 
ἄνδρα αὑτὸν αὑτῷ βλαβερώτατον ; ἢ οὐ τὸν 
βλαβερώτατον ἑκάστῳ καὶ πλείστων κακῶν 
αἴτιον, τοῦτον ἔχθυστον καὶ πολεμιώτατον ἐκείνῳ 
ὁμολογεῖς εἶναι; πρὸς ταῦτα χαλέπαινε καὶ 
’ 3 b , > ’ $3. —N , 
πήδα, ἔφη, καὶ μιαρώτατον ἀνθρώπων ἐμὲ νόμιζε 
s r * ιά 3^ { , ^ 
Kat λοιδόρει πρὸς ἅπαντας, ἐὰν δέ σοι δόξῃ, τῷ 
δορατίῳ διαπερόνησον' ὡς ἀκούσῃ παρὰ μόνου 


1 πολέμιος Reiske: πόλεμοι. 
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‘“ And what enemy have I still left," said he, “if I 
capture those peoples I have mentioned? " “ The 
most difficult of all to conquer," he answered, “ one 
who does not speak Persian or Median as Darius does, 
I presume, but Macedonian and Greek." At this 
Alexander was troubled and sore distressed for fear the 
other knew of someone in Macedonia or Greece who 
was preparing to make war on him, and asked, “ Who 
is this enemy of mine in Greece or Macedonia?” 
“ Why, do you not know," said he, “you who 
think that you know more than anyone else?" 
“In that case wil you please tell me? ” he asked; 
‘do not conceal it.” “I have been trying to tell 
you for along time, but you do not hear that you are 
yourself your own bifterest foe and adversary as long 
as you are bad and foolish. And this is the man of 
whom you are more ignorant than of any other person. 
For no foolish and evil man knows himself; else 
Apollo would not have given as the first command- 
ment, ' Know thyself!'! regarding it as the most 
difficult thing for every man. Or do you not think 
that folly is the greatest and most serious of all 
ailments and a blight to those that have it, and that 
a foolish man is his own greatest bane? Or do you 
not admit that he who is most harmful to a man 
and causes him the most ills is that man's greatest 
foe and adversary? In view of what I say rage and 
prance about,” said he, " and think me the greatest 
blackguard and slander me to the world and, if it be 
your pleasure, run me through with your spear; for 


1 The first of three inscriptions known to have been upon 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 


- 


? μηδίζων Herwerden: λυδίξω». 
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ἀνθρώπων ἐμοῦ τἀληθῆ καὶ map’ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου 
ἀνθρώπων ἂν μάθοις. πάντες γάρ εἰσι χείρους 
ἐμοῦ καὶ ἀνελευθερώτεροι. 

Ταῦτα δὲ ἔλεγεν ὁ Διογένης, παρ᾽ οὐδὲν μὲν 
ἡγούμενος εἰ καί τι πείσεται, πλὴν σαφῶς γε 
εἰδὼς ὅτι οὐδὲν ἔσοιτο. ἠπίστατο γὰρ τὸν 
᾿Αλέξανδρον δοῦλον ὄντα τῆς δόξης καὶ οὐδέποτ᾽ 
ἂν ἁμαρτόντα περὶ ἐκείνην. ἔφη οὖν αὐτὸν 
μηδὲ τὸ σημεῖον τὸ βασιλικὸν ἔχειν. καὶ ὁ 
᾿Αλέξανδρος θαυμάσας, Οὐκ ἄρτι ἔλεγες, ἔφη, 
ὅτι οὐδὲν δεῖ σημείων τῷ βασιλεῖ; Ναὶ μὰ 
AC, εἶπε, τῶν γε ἔξωθεν οἷον τιάρας καὶ mop- 
φύρας' τούτων γὰρ οὐδέν ἐστιν ὄφελος: τὸ δὲ ἐκ 
τῆς φύσεως αὐτῷ δεῖ προσεῖναι πάντων μάλιστα. 
Καὶ τί τοῦτό ἐστιν, ἔφη ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ; Ὃ καὶ 
τῶν μελιττῶν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, τῷ βασιλεῖ πρόσεστιν. ἢ 
οὐκ ἀκήκοας ὅτι ἐστὶ βασιλεὺς ἐν ταῖς μελίτταις 
φύσει γιγνόμενος, οὐκ ἐκ γένους τοῦτο ἔχων 
ὥσπερ ὑμεῖς gate, ἀφ᾽ ᾿Ηρακλέους ὄντες; Τί 
οὖν τοῦτό ἐστιν, εἶπεν ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος, τὸ ση- 
μεῖον ; Οὐκ ἀκήκοας, εἶπε, τῶν γεωργῶν ὅτι μόνη 
ἐκείνη ἡ μέλιττα ἄνευ κέντρου ἐστίν, ὡς οὐδὲν 
αὐτῇ δέον ὅπλου πρὸς οὐδένα ; οὐδεμία γὰρ 
αὐτῇ τῶν ἄλλων μελιττῶν ἀμφισβητήσει περὶ 
τῆς βασιλείας οὐδὲ μαχήσεται τοῦτο ἐχούσγ. 
σὺ δέ μοι δοκεῖς οὐ μόνον περιπατεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
καθεύδειν ἐν τοῖς ὅπλοις. οὐκ οἶσθα, ἔφη, ὅτε 
φοβουμένου ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπου ὅπλα ἔχειν; φοβού- 
μενος δὲ οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν οὐδεὶς γένοιτο βασιλεύς, 
οὐ μᾶλλον ἢ δοῦλος. ἀκούσας δὲ ὁ Αλέξανδρος 
ὀλίγου ἐκ τῆς χειρὸς ἀφῆκε τὸ δοράτιον. 

1 ἐκείνην Geel: ἐκεῖνον. 
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I am the only man from whom you will get the 
truth, and you will learn it from no one else. For 
all are less honest than I and more servile." 

Thus spoke Diogenes, counting it as nothing that 
he might be chastised, yet quite convinced that 
nothing would happen. For he knew that Alexander 
was a slave of glory and would never make a bad move 
where it was at stake. So he went on to tell the 
king that he did not even possess the badge of 
royalty. And Alexander saidin amazement, '* Did vou 
not just declare that the king needs no badges?" 
“ No indeed," hereplied; “ I grant that he has no 
need of outward badges such as tiaras and purple 
raiment—such things are of no use—but the badge 
which nature gives is absolutely indispensable." 
" And what badge is that? " said Alexander. “ It is 
the badge of the bees," he replied, “ that the king 
wears. Have you not heard that there is a king 
among the bees, made so by nature, who does 
not hold office by virtue of what you people who 
trace your descent from Heracles call inherit- 
ance?" * What is this badge ? ” inquired Alexander. 
" Have you not heard farmers say," asked the other, 
“ that this is the only bee that has no sting, since he 
requires no weapon against anyone? For no other 
bee willchallenge hisrighttobe king or fight him when 
he has this badge. I have an idea, however, that you 
not only go about fully armed but even sleep that 
way. Do you not know,” he continued, “that it 
is a sign of fear in a man for him to carry arms? 
And no man who is afraid would ever have a chance 
to become king any more than a slave would.” At 
these words Alexander came near hurling his 
spear. 
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Ταῦτα δὲ ἔλεγεν ὁ Διογένης, προτρέπων αὐτὸν 
εὐεργεσίᾳ πιστεύειν καὶ τῷ δίκαιον παρέχειν 
αὑτόν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τοῖς ὅπλοις. 

Σὺ δέ, ἔφη, καὶ τὸν θυμὸν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ φορεῖς 
ἠκονημένον, χαλεπὸν οὕτως καὶ βίαιον κέντρον. 
οὐκ ἀπορρίψας ταῦτα ἃ νῦν ἔχεις, ἐξωμίδα 
λαβὼν λατρεύσεις τοῖς αὑτοῦ κρείττοσιν, ἀλλὰ 
περιελεύσῃ διάδημα ἔχων καταγέλαστον ; μικρῷ 
δὲ ὕστερον ἴσως λόφον φύσεις καὶ τιάραν, ὥσπερ 
οἱ ἀλεκτρυόνες ; οὐκ ἐννενόηκας. τὴν τῶν Σακῶν 
ἑορτήν, ἣν Πέρσαι ἄγουσιν, οὗ νῦν ὥρμηκας 
στρατεύεσθαι ; καὶ ὃς εὐθὺς ἠρώτα, Ποίαν τινά; 
ἐβούλετο γὰρ πάντα εἰδέναι τὰ τῶν Περσῶν 
πράγματα. Λαβόντες, ἔφη, τῶν δεσμωτῶν ἕνα 
τῶν ἐπὶ θανάτῳ καθίξουσιν εἰς τὸν θρόνον τὸν 
τοῦ βασιλέως καὶ τὴν ἐσθῆτα διδόασιν αὐτῷ 
τὴν βασιλικὴν καὶ προστάττειν ἐῶσι καὶ πίνειν 
καὶ τρυφᾶν καὶ ταῖς παλλακαῖς χρῆσθαι τὰς 
ἡμέρας ἐκείνας ταῖς βασιλέως, καὶ οὐδεὶς οὐδὲν 
αὐτὸν κωλύει ποιεῖν ὧν βούλεται. μετὰ δὲ 
ταῦτα ἀποδύσαντες καὶ μαστιγώσαντες ἐκρέμα- 
σαν. τίνος οὖν ἡγῇ τοῦτο εἶναι σύμβολον καὶ 
διὰ τί γίγνεσθαι παρὰ τοῖς Πέρσαις; οὐχ ὅτι 
πολλάκις ἀνόητοι ἄνθρωποι καὶ πονηροὶ τῆς 
ἐξουσίας ταύτης καὶ τοῦ ὀνόματος τυγχάνουσιν, 
ἔπειτα χρόνον τινὰ ὑβρίσαντες αἴσχιστα καὶ 
κάκισταϊ ἀπόλλυνται; οὐκοῦν τότε, ἐπειδὰν 
ἄρωσι τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐκ τῶν δεσμῶν, εἰκός ἐστι 

1 κάκιστα Herwerden : τάχιστα. 
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With these words Diogenes strove to encourage 
him to put his trust in well-doing and devotion to 
righteousness and not in arms. 

‘But you," he continued, “also carry in your 
soul a keen-whetted temper, a goad difficult to 
restrain, as we see, and compelling. Will you not 
throw off this armour which you now wear, don 
a worker’s tunic, and serve your betters, instead 
of going about wearing a ridiculous diadem? And 
perhaps before long you will grow a comb or tiara 
as cocks do? Have you never heard about the 
Sacian feast? held by the Persians, against whom you 
are now preparing to take the field?" And 
Alexander at once asked him what it was like, for he 
wished to know all bout the Persians. ‘ Well, they 
take one of their prisoners," he explained, '* who has 
been condemned to death, set him upon the king's 
throne, give him the royal apparel, and permit him 
to give orders, to drink and carouse,.and to dally 
with the royal concubines during those days, and no 
one prevents his doing anything he pleases. But 
after that they strip and scourge him and then hang 
him. Now what do you suppose this is meant to 
signify and what is the purpose of this Persian 
custom? Is it not intended to show that foolish and 
wicked men frequently acquire this royal power and 
title and then after a season of wanton insolence 
come to a most shameful and wretched end? And so, 
when the fellow is freed from his chains, the chances 

1 Short tunic open on right side; worn by slaves and artizans. 

? Strabo (C. 512. 5) gives a different account of this feast. 
He says it was celebrated by the Persians with carousing in 


memory of a victory by Cyrus over the Sacae (called Zakaio:in 
Strabo 512 ff.). On the custom see Frazer, Golden Bough, τα", 


p. 24). 
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τὸν μὲν ἀνόητον καὶ ἄπειρον τοῦ πράγματος 
χαίρειν καὶ μακαρίξειν ἑαυτὸν ἐπὶ τοῖς γιγνο- 
μένοις, τὸν δὲ εἰδότα ὀδύρεσθαι καὶ μὴ ἐθέλειν 
ἑκόντα συνακολουθεῖν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον, ὥσπερ 
εἶχε, μένειν ἐν ταῖς πέδαις. μὴ οὖν πρότερον, 
ὦ μάταιε, βασιλεύειν ἐπεχείρει πρὶν ὴ φρονῆσαι: 
τέως δέ, ἔφη, κρεῖττον μηδὲν προστάττειν, ἀλλὰ 
μόνον αὐτὸν ζῆν διφθέραν ἔ ἔχοντα. 

Σύ, ἔφη, κελεύεις ἐμὲ διφθέραν. λαβεῖν τὸν 
ἀφ᾽ Ἡρακλέους γεγονότα καὶ τῶν Ελλήνων 
ἡγεμόνα καὶ Μακεδόνων βασιλέα; Ilávv ye, 
εἶπεν, ὥσπερ ὁ πρόγονός σου. Ἠοῖος, ἔφη, πρό- 
Ύονος ; ᾿Αρχέλαος. ὴ οὐκ αἰπόλος ἦν ὸ Ap- 
χέλαος οὐδὲ ἦλθεν eis Μακεδονίαν αἶγας ἐλαύ- 
νῶν j πότερον οὖν αὐτὸν ἐν πορφύρᾳ μᾶλλον ἢ 
ἐν διφθέρᾳ οἴει τοῦτο ποιεῖν ; καὶ ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
ἀνείθη τε καὶ ἐγέλασε καὶ ἔφη, Τὰ περὶ τὸν 
χρησμόν, ᾽ ὦ Διόγενες, λέγεις ; ὁ δὲ στρυφνῷ 
τῷ προσώπῳ, Ποἵον, εἶπε, χρησμόν ; οὐκ οἶδα 
ἔγωγε πλὴν ὅτι αἰπόλος ἦν ὁ ᾿Αρχέλαος. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἂν ἀπαλλαγῇς τοῦ τύφου καὶ τῶν νῦν 
πραγμάτων, ἔσῃ Βασιλεύς, οὐ λόγῳ τυχόν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔργῳ’ καὶ κρατήσεις οὐ μόνον τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
ἁπάντων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν, ὥσπερ ὁ 
Ἡρακλῆς, 6 ὅν σου] φὴς πρόγονον εἶναι. καὶ ὅς, 
Ποίων, ἔφη, γυναικῶν ; 5 δῆλον, ἔφη, ὅτι τῶν 
᾿Αμαξόνων λέγεις ; ᾿Αλλ’ ἐκείνων, ? 9 ὅς, οὐδὲν 
ἦν κρατῆσαι χαλεπόν: ἑτέρου δέ τινος γένους, 


1 σου Reiske: σὺ, 
1 According to Hyginus (Fabula 219), Archelaus, a reputed 


ancestor of Alexander, after casting the treacherous Cisseus, 
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are, if he is a fool and ignorant of the significance of 
the procedure, that he feels glad and congratulates 
himself on what is taking place; but if he under- 
stands, he probably breaks out into wailing and 
refuses to go along without protesting, but would 
rather remain in fetters just as he was. Therefore, 
O perverse man, do not attempt to be king before 
you have attained to wisdom. And in the mean- 
time," he added, “‘ it is better not to give orders to 
others but to live in solitude, clothed in a sheepskin.” 
“ You,” he objected, “‘ do you bid me, Alexander, 
of the stock of Heracles, to don a sheepskin—me, 
the leader of the Greeks and king of the Mace- 
donians?" ‘‘ Surely,” he replied, "just as your 
ancestor did.” '' What ancestor?” he asked. 
“ Archelaus.1 Was not Archelaus a goatherd and 
did he not come into Macedonia driving goats? 
Now do you think he did this clad in purple rather 
than in a sheepskin?” And Alexander calmed 
down, laughed, and said, “ Do you refer to the story 
about the oracle,? Diogenes?” The other puckered 
his face and said, “ Oracle indeed! All I know is that 
Archelaus was a goatherd. But if you will drop your 
conceit and your present occupations, you will be a 
king, not in word maybe, but in reality ; and you will 
prevail over all women as well as all men, as did 
Heracles, whom you claim as an ancestor of yours.” 
Alexander said, ^ Women indeed! Or am I to under- 
stand that you refer to the Amazons?” '' Nay, it 
was no hard matter to overcome them," he replied. 
“ I refer to women of another kind, who are extremely 
Macedonian king, into the pit prepared for himself, followed 
a goat by Apollo’s direction and founded the city of Aegae in 


Macedonia. 
2 The story of the oracle bidding Archelaus follow the goat. 
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δεινοῦ καὶ ἀγρίου παντελῶς. Ñ οὐκ ἀκήκοας 
τὸν Λιβυκὸν μῦθον ; καὶ ὃς οὐκ ἔφη ἀκηκοέναι. 
διηγεῖτο δὴ μετὰ ταῦτα προθύμως καὶ ἡδέως, 
Βουλόμενος αὐτὸν παραμυθήσασθαι, καθάπερ αἱ 
τίτθαι τὰ παιδία, ἐπειδὰν αὐτοῖς πληγὰς ἐμ- 
βάλωσι, παραμυθούμεναι καὶ χαιρζόμεναι μῦθον 
αὐτοῖς ὕστερον, διηγήσαντο, 

Eo δὲ ὲ ἴσθι, ἔφη, € ὅτι οὐ πρότερον ἔσῃ βασιλεὺς 
πρὶν ἂν ἱλάσῃ τὸν αὑτοῦ δαίμονα καὶ θεραπεύσας 
ὡς δεῖ ἀποδείξῃς ἀρχικόν τε καὶ ἐλευθέριον καὶ 
βασιλικόν, ἀλλὰ μή, ὡς νῦν ἔκεις, δοῦλον καὶ 
ἀνελεύθερον καὶ πονηρόν. ἐνταῦθα δὴ ὁ ᾿Αλέ- 
ἕανδρος ἐκπεπληγμένος τοῦ p ἀνθρώπου τὸ àv- 
δρεῖον καὶ τὸ ἀδεές, νομίσας πλέον TL TÓV ἄλλων 
ἐπίστασθαι αὐτόν, παντοδαπὸς ἢ ἦν ἱκετεύων μὴ 
φθονῆσαι μηδένα τρόπον, ἀλλὰ Φράσαι τίς ἔστιν 
ὁ δαίμων αὐτοῦ καὶ πῶς χρὴ ἱλάσασθαι αὐτόν. 
ἤλπιζε γὰρ ὄνομά τι ἀκούσεσθαι δαίμονος. καὶ 
θυσίας τινὰς 5 καθαρμοὺς οὓς δεῖ ἐπιτελέσαι. 
κατιδὼν οὖν αὐτὸν ὁ Διογένης τεθορυβημένον 
καὶ σφόδρα τῇ ψυχῇ μετέωρον, προσέπαιξε καὶ 
περιεῖλκεν, ei πως δύναιτο κινηθεὶς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
τύφου καὶ τῆς δόξης μικρόν τι ιἀνανῆψαι. καὶ 
γὰρ δὴ ἠσθάνετο αὐτὸν νῦν μὲν ἡδόμενον, νῦν 
δὲ λυπούμενον ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν 
αὐτοῦ ἄκριτον οὖσαν, ὥσπερ τὸν ἀέρα ἐν ταῖς 
τροπαῖς, ὅταν ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ. νέφους Bn τε καὶ 
λάμπη ὁ ἥλιος. συνίει δὲ ὅτι καὶ τοῦ τρόπου 
κατεφρόνει ἐν ᾧ διελέγετο πρὸς αὐτὸν, ἅτε 


1 Told by Dio in the “ Fifth Discourse." 
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dangerous and savage. Have you not heard the 
Libyan myth?” + And the king replied that he 
had not. Then Diogenes told it to him with zest 
and charm, because he wanted to put him in a good 
humour, just as nurses, after giving the children a 
whipping, tell them a story to comfort and please 
them. 

“ Be assured," he continued, “ that you will never 
be king until you have propitiated your attendant 
spirit * and, by treating it as you should, have made 
it commanding, free-spirited and kingly, instead of, as 
in your present state, slavish, illiberal, and vicious.” 
Then was Alexander amazed at the courage and 
fearlessness of the pan; yet deeming him to have 
greater knowledge than other men, he urgently 
besought him not to say him nay but to explain 
what his attendant spirit was and how he must 
propitiate it. For he assumed that he would hear 
some deity’s name and of certain sacrifices or 
purifications that he would have to perform. So 
when Diogenes perceived that he was greatly excited 
and quite keyed up in mind with expectancy, he 
toyed with him and pulled him about in the hope 
that somehow he might be moved from his pride and 
thirst for glory and be able to sober up a little. For 
he noticed that at one moment he was delighted, and 
at another grieved, at the same thing, and that his 
soul was as unsettled as the weather at the solstices 
when both rain and sunshine come from the very same 
cloud. He realized, too, that Alexander despised 
the way in which he argued with him, due to the 

2 The popular idea was of an indwelling spirit or genius by 


which a man was possessed or controlled. Heraclitus, fr. 
119 (Diels), claims that character is each man’s genius. 
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οὐδέποτε ἀκηκοὼς δεινοῦ λέγειν ἀνδρός, ἀλλὰ 
τοὺς τῶν σοφιστῶν θαυμάξων λόγους ὡς ὑψη- 

79 λούς τε καὶ μεγαλοπρεπεῖς. βουλόμενος οὖν 
χαρίσασθαι αὐτῷ, ἅμα τε ἐπιδεῖξαι ὅτι οὐκ 
ἀδύνατός ἐστιν ὥσπερ ἵππον εὐμαθῆ καὶ πει- 
θόμενον, ὅταν αὐτῷ δοκῇ, τὸν λόγον ἐπᾶραι, 
λέγει πρὸς αὐτὸν οὕτως περὶ δαιμόνων, ὅτι οὐκ 
εἰσὶν ἔξωθεν τῶν ἀνθρώπων οἱ πονηροὶ «αἱ 
ἀγαθοὶ δαίμονες, οἱ τὰς συμφορὰς καὶ ᾿ τὰς 

80 εὐτυχίας φέροντες αὐτοῖς, ὁ δὲ ἴδιος ἑκάστου 
νοῦς, οὗτός ἐστι δαίμων τοῦ ἔχοντος ἀνδρός, 
ἀγαθὸς μὲν ὁ τοῦ φρονίμου καὶ ἀγαθοῦ δαίμων, 
πονηρὸς δὲ ὁ τοῦ πονηροῦ, ὡσαύτως δὲ ἐλεύθερος 
μὲν ὁ τοῦ ἐλευθέρου, δοῦλος δὲ ὁ τοῦ δούλου, 
καὶ βασιλικὸς μὲν ὁ τοῦ βασιλικοῦ καὶ peya- 
λόφρονος, ταπεινὸς δὲ ὁ τοῦ ταπεινοῦ καὶ ἀγεν- 

81 νοῦς, ἵνα δέ, ἔφη, μὴ καθ᾽ èv ἕκαστον ἐπιὼν 1 
πολύ τι πλῆθος ἐπάγωμαι λόγων, ἐρῶ τοὺς 
κοινοτάτους καὶ φανερωτάτους δαίμονας ὑφ᾽ ὧν 
ἅπαντες, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ἐλαύνονται τύραννοι καὶ 
ἰδιῶται καὶ πλοῦσιοι καὶ πένητες καὶ ὅλα ἔθνη 
καὶ πόλεις. ἐνταῦθα δὴ πάντα ἀνεὶς κάλων μάλα 
ὑψηλῶς καὶ ἀδεῶς τὸν ἑξῆς διεπέραινε λόγον. 

82 Πολλαὶ μέν, ὦ παῖ Φιλίππου, περὶ πάντα 
κακίαι τε καὶ διαφθοραὶ τῶν ἀθλίων ἀνθρώπων 
καὶ τοσαῦται σχεδὸν ὅσας οὐ δυνατὸν διελθεῖν. 
τῷ ὄντι γὰρ κατὰ τὸν ποιητὴν 


οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲν δεινὸν AÒ εἰπεῖν ἔπος 
οὐδὲ πάθος οὐδὲ συμφορὰν δαιμόνιον, δ 
ἧς οὐκ ἂν ἄραιτ᾽ ἄχθος ἀνθρώπου φύσις. 
1 For ἐπιὼν Arnim would read ἐπεξιὼν. 
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. fact that the prince had never heard a real master 
of discourse but admired the style of the sophists, 
as being lofty and distinguished. So wishing to win his 
favour and at the same time to show that he was 
quite able, whenever he chose, to make his discourse 
step out like a well-trained and tractable horse, 
he spoke to him as follows about attendant spirits, 
showing that the good and the bad spirits that bring 
happiness and misery are not outside the man, and 
that each one’s intelligence—this and nothing more— 
is the guiding spirit of its owner, that the wise and 
good man's spirit is good, the evil man's evil, and 
likewise the free man's is free, the slave's slavish, 
the kingly and highgninded man’s kingly, the abject 
and base man’s abject. “‘ However, not to provoke 
a tedious discussion,” he continued, “ by taking up 
each separate point, I shall mention the commonest 
and most noticeable spirits by which everybody, 
generally speaking, is actuated—tyrants and 
private citizens, rich and poor, whole nations and 
cities." Thereupon he let out all his sails and 
delivered the following discourse with great loftiness 
and courage. 

“ Many, thou son of Philip, are the vices and cor- 
rupting influences that in all circumstances beset 
wretched man, and they are well-nigh more numerous 
than tongue can tell. For in truth, as the poct says, 


** No word is there so fraught with fear to speak, 
Nor sorrow, nor calamity god-sent, 
But mortal man might bear the weight thereof.” 1 


1 Euripides, Orestes 1 f. 


? συμφορὰ θεήλατος in the MSS. of Euripides, Orestes 1 f. 
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Τριῶν δὲ ἐπικρατούντων, ws ἔπος εὐπεῖν, βίων, 
εἰς οὓς μάλιστα ἐμπίπτουσιν οἱ πολλοί, μὰ Al 
οὐ μετὰ λογισμοῦ σκεψάµενοι καὶ δοκιμάσαντες, 
ἀλόγῳ δὲ ὁρμῇ καὶ τύχῃ προσενεχθέντες, To- 
σούτους φατέον εἶναι καὶ δαύμονας, οἷς συνέπονται 
καὶ λατρεύουσιν ὁ πολὺς καὶ ἀμαθὴς ὅμιλος, 
ἄλλοι ἄλλῳ, καθάπερ ἡγεμόνι πονηρῷ καὶ pai- 

* No» A ld 

νομένῳ πονηρὸς καὶ ἀσελγὴς θίασος. ἔστι δὲ τού- 
των ὧν ἔφην βίων ὁ μὲν ἡδυπαθὴς καὶ τρυφερὸς 
b ^ ΄ € , τ 3 L1 
περὶ τὰς τοῦ σώματος ἡδονάς, ὁ δ᾽ αὖ φιλο- 
χρήματος καὶ φιλόπλουτος, ὁ δὲ τρίτος ἀμφοτέ- 
ρων ἐπιφανέστερός τε καὶ μᾶλλον τεταραγμένος, 
ὁ φιλότιμος καὶ φιλόδοξος, ἐκδηλοτέραν καὶ σφο- 
δροτέραν ἐπιδεικνύμενος τὴν ταραχὴν καὶ τὴν 
μανίαν, ἐξαπατῶν αὗτόν, ὡς καλοῦ δή τινος 
ἐραστήν. 

Φέρε οὖν καθάπερ οἱ κομψοὶ τῶν δημιουργῶν 
ἐπὶ πάντα ἔμβραχυ φέρουσι τὴν αὑτῶν ἐπίνοιαν 
καὶ τέχνην, οὐ μόνον τὰς τῶν θεῶν ἀπομιμού- 

΄ 3 0 rd ἴδ 3 * . ^ 
µενοι φύσεις ἀνθρωπινοις εἴδεσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἕκαστον, ποταμούς τε ἐνίοτε γράφοντες 
ἀνδράσιν ὁμοίους καὶ κρήνας ἔν τισι γυναικείοις 
εἴδεσι, νήσους τε καὶ πόλεις καὶ τὰ ἄλλα μικροῦ 
δεῖν ξύμπαντα, ὁποῖον καὶ "Όμηρος ἐτόλμησεν 
3 ^ / , € A ^ 4 
ἐπιδεῖξαι Σκάμανδρον φθεγγόμενον ὑπὸ τῇ δίνῃ, 
κἀκεῖνοι φωνὰς μὲν οὐκ ἔχουσι προσθεῖναι τοῖς 
3 tA y X 3 a . ^ 3 * ^ 
εἰδώλοις, εἴδη δὲ οἰκεῖα καὶ σημεῖα ἀπὸ τῆς 
φύσεως, οἷον τοὺς ποταμοὺς κατακειµένους yv- 
μνοὺς τὸ πλέον, γένειον πολὺ καθεικότας, μυρίκην 
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“ Now as there are, roughly speaking, three pre- 
vailing types of lives which the majority usually 
adopt, not after thoughtful consideration and 
testing, I assure you, but because they are carried 
away by chance and thoughtless impulse, we must 
affirm that there is just the same number of spirits 
whom the great mass of foolish humanity follows and 
serves—some men one spirit and some another— 
just as a wicked and wanton troop follows a wicked 
and frenzied leader. Of these types of lives which 
I have mentioned, the first is luxurious and self- 
indulgent as regards bodily pleasures, the second, in 
its turn, is acquisitive and avaricious, while the third 
is more conspicuous and more disordered than the 
other two—I mean the one that loves honour and 
glory—and it manifests a more evident and violent 
disorder or frenzy, deluding itself into believing 
that it is enamoured of some noble ideal. 

“ Therefore, come, let us imitate clever artists. 
They put the impress of their thought and art upon 
practically everything, representing not only the 
various gods in human forms but everything else as 
well. Sometimes they paint rivers in the likeness of 
men and springs in certain feminine shapes, yes, and 
islands and cities and well-nigh everything else, like 
Homer, who boldly represented the Scamander 1 as 
speaking beneath his flood, and though they cannot 
give speech to their figures, nevertheless do give 
them forms and symbols appropriate to their nature, 
as, for example, their river gods recline, usually 
naked, and wear long flowing beards and on their 


1 In the Iliad (21. 939 f.) Homer depicts the battle between 
Achilles and the Scamander. 


1 ἔμβραχυ Cobet: ἐν βραχεῖ. 
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5 κάλαμον ἐστεφανωμένους” οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡμεῖς 
μὴ χείρους μηδὲ φαυλότεροι περὶ τοὺς λόγους 
φανῶμεν Ñ ἐκεῖνοι περὶ τὰς αὐτῶν τέχνας τῷ i 
πλάττειν καὶ ἀφομοιοῦν τοὺς τρόπους τοῦ 
τρυπλοῦ δαίμονος τῶν τριῶν βίων, τὴν ἐναντίαν 
ἕξιν καὶ ἀντίστροφον ἐπιδεικνύμενοι τῆς τῶν 


᾿λεγομένων φυσιογνωμόνων ἐμπειρίας καὶ pav- 


τικῆς. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὸ της μορφῆς καὶ τοῦ 
εἴδους τὸ ἦθος γιγνώσκουσι καὶ ἀπαγγέλλουσιν, 
ἡμεῖς δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ἠθῶν καὶ τῶν ἔργων xapa- 
κτῆρα καὶ μορφὴν ἀξίαν ἐκείνων σπάσωμεν, εἰ 
ἄρα μᾶλλον ἄψασθαι, δυνησόμεθα τῶν πολλῶν 
καὶ Φαυλοτέρων: πρὸς τὸ «ἀποδεῖξαι τὴν τῶν 
βίων ἀτοπίαν οὐδὲν ἄσχημον οὐδὲ νεμεσητὸν καὶ 
ποιηταῖς παραβαλλομένους καὶ χειροτέχναις καὶ 
καθαρταῖς ? ὁρᾶσθαι, εἰ δέοι, σπεύδειν πανταχόθεν 
εἰκόνας καὶ παραδείγματα πορίξοντας, ἄν πως 
ἰσχύσωμεν ἀποτρέψαι" κακίας καὶ ἀπάτης καὶ 
πονηρῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν, εἰς ἀρετῆς δὲ φιλίαν προ- 
αγαγεῖν καὶ ἔρωτα ξωῆς * ἀμείνονος" ἢ ὡς 
εἰώθασιν ἔνιοι τῶν περὶ τὰς τελετὰς καὶ τὰ 
καθάρσια, μῆνιν Ἑκάτης ἱλασκόμενοί. τε καὶ 
ἐξάντη φάσκοντες ποιήσειν, ἔπειτα οἶμαι φά- 
σµατα πολλὰ καὶ ποικίλα πρὸ τῶν καθαρμῶν 
ἐξηγούμενοι καὶ ἐπιδεικνύντες, ἅ φασιν ἐπ 
πέμπειν χολουμένην τὴν θεόν. 

x τῷ Emperius: τοῦ. 3 Arnim would delete ὁρᾶσθαι» 


: ἀποτρέψαι Arnim : ἀποστρέψαι, 
* καὶ before ζωῆς deleted by Emperius. 


1 Plants which grow in wet soil. 
2 The kathartat were regarded as charlatans, as we see fr 
Hippocrates and Plutarch. They professed to cure diseaY 
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heads crowns of tamarisk or rushes. Let us then 
show ourselves to be no whit worse or less competent 
in the field of discourse than they in their several 
arts as we mould and depict the characters of the 
three spirits of the three lives, therein displaying an 
accomplishment the reverse of and complementary 
to the skill and prophetic power of the physiog- 
nomists, as they call them. These men can deter- 
mine and announce a man’s character from his shape 
and appearance; while we propose to draw from a 
man’s habits and acts, a type and shape that will 
match the physiognomist's work—that is, if we 
shall succeed in getting hold rather of the average 
and lower types. Since our purpose is to show the 
absurdity existing in human lives, there is no im- 
propriety or objection to our being seen imitating 
poets or artists or, if need be, priests of purifica- 
tion ? and to our striving to furnish illustrations and 
examples from every source, in the hope of being 
able to win souls from evil, delusion, and wicked 
desires and to lead them to love virtue and to long 
for a better life; or else we might follow the 
practice of some of those who deal with initiations 
and rites of purification? who appease the wrath of 
Hecate4 and undertake to make a person sound, 
and then before the cleansing process, as I under- 
stand, set forth and point to the many and various 
visions that, as they claim, the goddess sends when 


angry. 


8 Plato (Phaedrus 244 ο) refers to this same method of 
appeasing the wrath of a deity and has evidently influenced 
Dio here. 

4 Goddess of the lower world, who sends phantoms from it 
to vex and terrify those needing κάθαρσις. 
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Elev ὁ μὲν δὴ φιλοχρήματος δαύμων -Χρυσοῦ 
καὶ ἀργύρου καὶ γῆς καὶ βοσκημάτων καὶ συνοι- 
κιῶν καὶ πάσης κτήσεως ἐραστής. ἆρα οὖν ἂν 
σκυθρωπός. τε καὶ συννεφὴς ἰδεῖν ἐν σχήματι 
ταπεινῷ καὶ ἀγεννεῖ πλάττοιτο ὑπὸ δημιουργοῦ 
μὴ φαύλου τὴν τέχνην ; αὐχμηρὸς καὶ ῥυπῶν, 
οὔτε παῖδας ἢ γονέας οὔτε πατρίδα φιλῶν, ὴ 
συγγένειαν ἄλλο τι νομίξων ἢ τὰ χρήματα, 
τοὺς δὲ θεοὺς πλέον οὐδὲν εἶναι λογιζόμενος ἡ ὅ 
TL! πολλοὺς αὐτῷ kai? μεγάλους θησαυροὺς 
παραδείκνυσιν ? 3 Üavárovs οἰκείων τινῶν καὶ 
συγγενῶν, ὅπως -ἔχοι κληρονομεῖν, τὰς δὲ ἑορτὰς 
ζημίαν ἄλλως ἡγούμενος καὶ ματαίαν δαπάνην, 
ἀγέλαστος καὶ ἀμειδίατος, ᾿ὑφορώμενος ἅπαν- 
τας καὶ Βλαβθεροὺς ἡγούμενος καὶ ἀπιστῶν 
πᾶσιν, ἁρπακτικὸν βλέπων, ἀεὶ κινῶν τοὺς 
δακτύλους ἤτοι τὴν αὑτοῦ λογιζόμενος οὐσίαν 
ἢ τῶν ἄλλων τινός, τἄλλα δὲ ἀναίσθητος καὶ 
ἀμαθής, παιδείας καὶ γραμμάτων καταγελῶν 
πλὴν ὅσον περὶ λογισμοὺς καὶ συμβόλαια," 
τυφλοῦ δικαίως καὶ λεγομένου καὶ γραφομένου 
τοῦ πλούτου τυφλότερος ἐραστής, περὶ πάντα 
λυττῶν κτήματα καὶ οὐδὲν ἀπόβλητον ἡγού- 
μενος, οὐχ ὥσπερ τὴν μαγνῆτιν λίθον ἕλκειν 
φασὶ πρὸς αὑτὴν τὸν σίδηρον, ἀλλὰ καὶ χαλκὸν 
καὶ μόλυβδον προσαγόμενος, κἂν ψάμμον ὴ 
λίθον διδῷ τις, πανταχῇ καὶ περὶ πάντα σχεδόν 
TL τὸ ἔχειν τοῦ «μὴ ἔχειν λυσιτελέστερόν τά 
καὶ ἄμεινον ἡγούμενος, μάλιστα δὲ περὶ τὴν 
τοῦ ἀργύρου κτῆσιν ἔκφρων καὶ συντεταμένος, 

ἢ ὅ τι Capps : ὅτι μὴ (ὅτι without μὴ P). 
: το Capps: μηδὲ. ὃ παραδείκνυσιν Capps: παραδεικνύουσιν. 
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'" Well then, the avaricious spirit craves gold, 
silver, lands, cattle, blocks of houses, and every kind 
of possession. Would it not be represented by a 
good artist as downcast and gloomy of appearance, 
humble and mean of dress—aye, assqualid and ragged, 
loving neither children nor parents nor native land, 
and recognizing no kinship but that of money, and 
considering the gods as nothing more than that which 
reveals to him many vast treasures or the deaths of 
certain kinsfolk and connections from whom he might 
inherit, regarding our holy festivals as sheer loss and 
useless expense, never laughing or smiling, eyeing 
all with suspicion and thinking them dangerous, 
distrusting everybody, having a rapacious look, ever 
twitching his fingers a$ he computes his own property, 
I take it, or that of someone else—a spirit not only 
without appreciation or capacity for any other thing, 
but scoffing at education and literature except when 
they have to do with estimates and contracts, the still 
blinder lover of wealth, which is rightly described and 
portrayed as blind; mad about every kind of pos- 
session and thinking that nothing should be thrown 
away; unlike the magnetic stone,! which they 
say attracts iron to itself, but amassing copper and 
lead as well, yes, even sand and rock if anyone gives 
them, and everywhere and in almost every caseregard- 
ing possession as more profitable and better than non- 
possession. He is most frantic and eager, however, 
to get money, simply because success here is quickest 


1 A magnetic iron ore said by Pliny the younger (Natural 
History 36. 126 f.) to have been found in Magnesia, a district 
of Macedonia, and also near the city of Magnesia in Asia. 


3 συμθόλαια Reiske: σύμβολα. 
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ὅτι δὴ τάχιστα κἀδαπανώτατα" πρόεισι, σὺν 
ἡμέρᾳ καὶ νυκτὶ προβαῖνον καὶ φθάνον οἶμαι 
τὰς τῆς σελήνης περιόδους, τὸ δὲ τῆς ἀπεχθείας 
καὶ τὸ τοῦ μίσους καὶ τῶν 3 βλασφημιῶν où- 
δαμῇ λογιξόμενος, ἔτι δὲ τῇ μὲν ἄλλῃ κτήσει 
καλλωπισμόν τινα προσεῖναι καὶ διατριβὴν 
ἡγούμενος, τὸ δὲ ἀργύριον, ὡς ἐν βραχυτάτῳ 
συνειληφέναι, τὴν τοῦ πλούτου δύναμιν. τοῦτο 
οὖν διώκει καὶ ζητεῖ , πανταχόθεν, οὐδέν Ti 
μεταστρεφόμενος οὔτ᾽ εἰ μετ᾽ αἰσχύνης οὔτ᾽ εἰ 
μετ᾽ ἀδικίας γίγνοιτο, πλὴν ὅσον τὰς κολάσεις 
ὑφορώμενος ὁδοιδόκων εὐλαβέστερός ἐστι" δειλίᾳ 
κρατηθείς' κυνὸς ἀχρήστου Νυχὴν ἔχων, τὰ μὲν 
ἁρπάξοντος ἐὰν ἐλπίσῃ λήσεσθαι, τοῖς δὲ ἐπι- 
βλέποντος καὶ ἄκοντος ἀπεχομένου διὰ τοὺς 
ἐφεστηκότας φύλακας. ἔστω δὴ βραχὺς ἰδεῖν, 
δουλοπρεπής, ἄγρυπνος, οὐδέποτε μειδιῶν, ἀεί 
τῷ λοιδορούμενος καὶ μαχόμενος, πορνοβοσκῷ 
μάλιστα προσεοικὼς τό τε σχῆμα καὶ τὸν τρόπον 
ἀναιδεῖ καὶ γλίσχρῳ, βαπτὸν ἀμπεχομένῳ τρι- 
βώνιον μιᾶς τινος τῶν ἑταιρῶν ὡραϊσμόν 5 ὅδε ὁ 
δαίμων αἰσχρὸς καὶ ám pers, TOUS αὑτοῦ φίλους 
τε καὶ ἑταίρους, μᾶλλον δὲ δούλους καὶ ὑπηρέτας 
λωβώμενος καὶ καταισχύνων πάντα τρόπον, ἐάν 
τε ἐν ἰδιώτου σχήματι λάβῃ τινὰς ἐάν τε ἐν 
Βασιλέως. À où πολλοὺς τῶν καλουμένων Ba- 
σιλέων ἰδεῖν ἔστι καπήλους καὶ τελώνας καὶ 
πορνοβοσκούς ; ἀλλὰ Δρόμωνα μὲν καὶ Σάραμ- 

1 κἀδαπανώτατα Arnim: καὶ δαπανώτατα. 

3 τῶν added by Arnim. 

3 ὁδοιδόκων Emperius: ὁ δὲ δὴ δοκῶν. 


4 εὐλαβέστερός ἐστι Capps : ἀσφαλέστερος. If ἀσφαλέστερος 
is right, Capps suggests that εἶναι ζητεῖ has dropped out. 
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and cheapest, since money goes on piling up day 
and night and outstrips, I ween, the circuits of the 
moon.! He recks naught of dislike, hate, and curses 
and, besides, holds that while other kinds of 
possessions may be pretty baubles wherewith to 
amuse oneself, money, to put it succinctly, is the 
very essence of wealth. This, therefore, is what he 
seeks and pursues from any and every source, never 
concerning himself at all to ask whether it is 
acquired by shameful or by unjust means, except 
insofar as, observing the punishments meted out 
to footpads, he lets cowardice get the better of him 
and becomes cautious. For he has the soul of a 
worthless cur, that spatches up things when it ex- 
pects not to be noticed, and looks on other morsels 
with longing eyes but keeps away from them, 
though reluctantly, because the guards are by. So 
let him be a man insignificant in appearance, servile, 
unsleeping, never smiling, ever quarrelling and fight- 
ing with someone, very much like a pander, who in 
garb as well as in character is shameless and nig- 
gardly, dressed in a coloured mantle, the finery of 
one of his harlots. A foul and loathsome spirit is 
this, for he brings every possible insult and shame 
upon his own friends and comrades, or, rather, his 
slaves and underlings, whether he find them in the 
garb of private citizens or in that of royalty. Or 
is it not plain to see that many who are called 
kings are only traders, tax-gatherers, and keepers 
of brothels? Shall we assert that Dromon and 


1 Interest was payable monthly; cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 17. 


Wilamowitz brackets ἀσφαλέστερος, but leaves the clause 
without a predicate. 
5 ὡραϊσμόν Bakhuisen: ὧν leger. 
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fov, ὅτι ἐν ᾿Αθήναις καπηλεύουσι καὶ ὑπὸ 
᾿Αθηναίων τοῦτο ἀκούουσι τὸ ὄνομα, δικαίως 
φαμὲν ἀκούειν, Δαρεῖον δὲ τὸν πρότερον, ὅτι ἐν 
Βαβυλῶνι καὶ Σούσοις ἐκαπήλευε, καὶ Πέρσαι 
αὐτὸν ἔτι καὶ νῦν καλοῦσι κάπηλον, οὐ δικαίως 
κεκλῆσθαι; ἴδιόν γε μὴν τούτῳ συμβέβηκε 
παρὰ τοὺς ἄλλους δαίμονας" ἐνίοτε μὲν γὰρ 
ἄρχει᾽ καὶ κρατεῖ τῆς ψυχῆς, ἐνίοτε δὲ δοκεῖ 
συνέπεσθαι,} διὰ τὸ πάσης ἐπιθυμίας καὶ σπουδῆς 
ὑπηρέτην τε καὶ διάκονον ἀπροφάσιστον εἶναι 


100 τὸν πλοῦτον. GAN ἐγὼ λέγω νῦν τὸν αὐτὸν 


ἡγούμενον καὶ προεστηκότα τῆς τοῦ δυστυχοῦς 
ἀνθρώπου διανοίας, οὔτε ἐφ᾽ ἡδονήν τινα οὔτε 
εἰς δόξαν ἀναφέροντα τὴν τῶν χρημάτων κτῆσιν, 
οὐδὲ ὡς ἀναλώσοντα καὶ χρησόμενον ξυνάγοντα, 
ἀνέξοδον δὲ καὶ ἀχρεῖον φυλάττοντα τὸν πλοῦτον, 
τῷ ὄντι κατάκλειστον ἔν τισι κρυπτοῖς καὶ 
ἀφεγγέσι θαλάμοις. 


101 Elev: ὁ δὲ δὴ δεύτερος ἀνήρ τε καὶ δαίμων 


ἐκείνου τοῦ ἀνδρός, ὁ τὰ τῆς ᾿Ηδονῆς ἀναφαίνων 
ὄργια καὶ τὴν θεὸν ταύτην θαυμάξων καὶ προ- 
τιμῶν, ἀτεχνῶς γυναικείαν θεόν, ποικίλος καὶ 
πολυειδὴς καὶ περί τε ὀσμὰς καὶ γεύσεις à- 
πλήρωτος, ἔτι δὲ οἶμαι περὶ πάντα μὲν ὃ ὁράματα, 
πάντα δὲ ἀκούσματα τὰ πρὸς ἡδονήν τινα 
φέροντα, πάσας δὲ ἁφὰς προσηνεῖς τε καὶ 
μαλακὰς λουτρῶν τε ὁσημέραι θερμῶν, μᾶλλον 
δὲ δὶς τῆς ἡμέρας, καὶ χρίσεων οὐ κάματον 


1 ἄρχει Emperius : ἔχει. 
2 δοκεῖ συνέπεσθαι Capps: ἐκείνοις συνέπεται. 


ὃ μὲν added by Reiske, 
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Sarambus,! because they keep shops in Athens and 
are called shopkeepers by the Athenians, come fairly 
by the name, but that the elder Darius,? who kept 
a shop in Babylon and in Susa, and whom the 
Persians still to this day call à shopkeeper, has not 
deserved this name? Moreover, there is one peculi- 
arity about this spirit, not shared by the others: 
although he sometimes rules and masters the soul, 
yet sometimes he seems to be compliant, the reason 
being that wealth is the handmaid and the willing 
ministrant to every appetite and interest. I, how- 
ever, am now speaking of the spirit that takes the 
lead himself and dominates the faculties of his 
unhappy possessor; he has neither pleasure nor 
glory as the motiv* for the acquisition of wealth, 
and does not intend to spend or to use what he has 
gotten together, but keeps his wealth out of circu- 
lation and useless, actually locked up in secret and 
sunless vaults. 

“So far so good. The second man and the 
attendant spirit of that man is the one which pro- 
claims the orgies of Pleasure and admires and honours 
this goddess, a truly feminine being. He is of many 
hues and shapes, insatiable as to things that tickle 
nostril and palate, and further, methinks, as to all 
that pleases the eye, and all that affords any pleasure 
to the ear, as to all things that are soothing and 
agreeable to the touch, such as warm baths taken 
daily, or rather, twice a day, anointings that are 

1 Mentioned as a shopkeeper in Plato, Gorgias 518 b. 

2 The first Persian king of that name. The Persians called 
him a “ shopkeeper ” as a compliment, doubtless because he 
organized the Empire and imposed a regular tribute. Accord- 


ing to one etymology “Darius” means “ possessing goods.” 
See Herodotus 3. 89 f. 
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102 ἑωμένων, πρὸς δὲ αὖ τούτοις ἐσθήτων τε µαλα- 
^ £ 
κῶν ἕλξεις καὶ κατακλίσεις ἠσκημένας καὶ ĝia- 
κονίας ἀκριβεῖς καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐπιθυμίαν τε καὶ 
χρείαν, περὶ ταῦτα πάντα δεινῶς ἐπτοημένος, 
μάλιστα μέντοι] καὶ ἀκρατέστατα περὶ τὴν τῶν 
ἀφροδισίων ὀξεῖαν καὶ διάπυρον μανίαν θηλυκῶν 
τε καὶ ἀρρενικῶν μίξεων καὶ ἔτι πλειόνων àp- 
ρήτων καὶ ἀνωνύμων αἰσχρουργιῶν, ἐπὶ πάντα 
ὁμοίως τὰ τοιαῦτα φερόμενος καὶ ἄγων, οὐδὲν 
ἀπώμοτον οὐδὲ ἄπρακτον ποιούμενος. 
103 Νῦν γὰρ δὴ ἕνα τοῦτον τίθεμεν τὸν ἁπάσας 
τὰς τοιαύτας παρειληφότα νόσους καὶ ἀκρασίας 
^ ^ [4 à 4 16 ΄ Η N 
τῆς ψυχῆς, ἵνα μὴ πολύν τινα ἀθροίσωμεν ἑσμὸν 
μοιχικῶν τινων δαιμονίων καὶ” φιλόψων καὶ 
φιλοίνων καὶ ἄλλων δὴ μυρίων, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς ἕνα 
δαί θῶ ὃν ἀκόλ, ὶ δεδουλωµέ 
uova τιθῶμεν τὸν ἀκόλαστον καὶ δεδουλωμένον 
104 ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς, ἐὰν μὲν ἐπιρρέῃ ποθὲν ἀνελλιπὲς τὸ 
^ 7 ^ 
τῆς χορηγίας, χρημάτων βασιλικῶν 4 τινος 
μεγάλης ἰδιωτικῆς ὑπούσης οὐσίας, ἐν πολλῇ 
καὶ ἀφθόνῳ κυλινδούμενον ἀσελγείᾳ μέ 
2 ie Ύειᾳ μεχρι 
/ z H δὲ » A ΄ 3 ΄ M 
γήρως: εἰ δὲ μή, ταχὺ μάλα ἐξαναλώσαντα τὰ 
παρόντα, πένητα ἀκρατῆ καὶ ἀκόλαστον ἐν 
σπάνει καὶ ἱμέρῳ δεινῶς τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν λιειπό- 
105 µενον. ἔτιϑ δέ τινας οὗτος τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
κρατουμένων εἰς γυναικεῖον μετέβαλε βίον τε 
Ἂ ^ [: 4 f ^ 
καὶ σχῆμα, ὥσπερ οἱ μῦθοί φασι τοὺς µετα- 
* μέντοι Jacobs: wiv. καὶ added by Emperius. 
3 ἔτι Arnim: εἰ. 
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not for the relief of weariness and, besides, the 
wearing of soft sweeping robes,! bolstered repose, 
and attentive service for every appetite and desire. 
He is passionately devoted to all these things, but 
especially and most unrestrainedly to the poignant 
and burning madness of sexual indulgence, through 
intercourse both with females and with males, and 
through still other unspeakable and nameless ob- 
scenities ; after all such indiscriminately he rushes 
and also leads others, abjuring no form of lust and 
leaving none untried.? 

“ At present, it should be explained, we are treat- 
ing as one this spirit which is afflicted with all 
these maladies and excesses of the soul; for we do 
not want to assemble a huge gallery of lecherous, 
gluttonous, and bibulous spirits and others un- 
numbered, but to treat as simply one that 
spirit which is incontinent and enslaved to pleasure, 
which—if only there is from some source an inflow 
of inexhaustible means, whether from royal coffers 
or from some great private estate—wallows in a 
deep and boundless slough of debauchery until 
old age comes; failing such resources, the man 
speedily squanders the fortune he began with, or 
is reduced to impotent and licentious penury, and in 
deprivation combined with craving falls terribly 
short of his desires. And, further, this spirit has 
sometimes changed those possessed by it to the life 
and the garb of women, just as the myths relate 
of those who transformed human beings into birds or 


1 Of. Plato, Alcibiades 122 ο., ἱματίων ἕλξεις. 

2 The last part of this description bears a resemblance to 
the description which Diodorus Siculus (II. 23) gives of 
Sardanapallus. 
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βαλόντας ἐξ ἀνθρώπων εἰς ὄρνιθας ἢ θηρία, 
ἐὰν τύχωσι τοιαύτης ἡττηθέντες ἡδονῆς. 
Πάλιν δὲ κἀνταῦθα ἀντιχορηγία 1 πέφηνεν" 
106 ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἀσθενής τε καὶ ἄτολμος ἐκ τούτον τοῦ 
γένους δαίμων ἐπί τα τὰς γυναικείας νόσους καὶ 
ἄλλας αἰσχύνας, ὁπόσαις πρόσεστι ζημία καὶ 
ὀνείδη, προσάγει ῥᾳδίως" ὅπου δὲ ἡδονῶν τινων 
τιμωρίαι πρόσεισι, θανάτοις Ñ δεσμοῖς κολάξου- 
σαι TOUS ἐξαμαρτάνοντας 3 χρημάτων πολλῶν 
107 ἐκτίσεσιν, οὐ πάνυ T πρὸς ταῦτα ἐφίησιν. ὁ δὲ 
ἀτενέστερός ? τε καὶ θρασύτερος πάντα ἁπλῶς 
ὑπερβαίνειν ἀναγκάξει τά τε ἀνθρώπινα καὶ τὰ 
θεῖα. καὶ ὁ μὲν ἀσθενής Te καὶ ἄτολμος εὐθὺς 8 
προσθέμενος τὴν τοιαύτην αἰσχύνην ὁμολογεῖ 
οὐδενὸς ἀνδρείου πράγματος ἁπτόμενος, ἀλλὰ 
παραχωρῶν τῶν κοινῶν καὶ πολιτικῶν πράξεων 
108 τοῦς ἄμεινον βεβιωκόσιν' ὁ δὲ i ἰταμὸς καὶ ἄτρεσ- 
TOS, πολλὰς ὕβρεις τε καὶ αἰσχύνας ὑπομείνας, 
ὀστράκου, φασί, μεταπεσόντος, στρατηγὸς ὴ 
δημαγωγὸς πέφηνεν ὀξὺ καὶ διάτορον βοῶν, 
ὥσπερ οἱ τῶν δραμάτων ὑποκριταί, ἀπορρίψας 
μεταξὺ τὴν γυναικείαν στολήν, ἔπειτα στρατιώ- 
του τινὸς ἢ ῥήτορος στολὴν ἁρπάσας περιέρχεται 
συκοφάντης καὶ φοβερός, ἀντίον πᾶσι βλέπων. 
109 "Ap οὖν ἀρρενωπόν ae Kal σεμνὸν εἶδος τῷ 
τοιούτῳ δαίμονι πρέπει 5 μᾶλλον ὑγρόν τε καὶ 
μαλθακόν ; οὐκοῦν τὸ οἰκεῖον αὐτῷ σχῆμα προσ- 
θήσομεν, οὐχ ὃ πλαττόμενος, ἐνδύεται πολλάκις 
ἀνδρεῖον καὶ φοβερόν: προΐτω γε μὴν νὴ Δία 
* ἀντιχορηγία Capps, δίττη χορηγία Amim: ἐν τῇ χορηγίᾳ. 
5 ἀτενέστερός Jacobs: ἀγενέστερος. 


3 εὐθὺς or εὐθὺ Capps: ἔνθα. 
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beasts, if they were unfortunate enough to have be- 
come enslaved to an appetite of such a nature. 
“But here again we find a contrast in our examples. 
There is, first in this class, the weak and unventuresome 
spirit, which easily leads men into effeminate vices 
and other kinds of misconduct which involve loss 
and disgrace, but, where certain indulgences are 
followed by punishments that inflict upon the 
culprit death or imprisonment or heavy fines, alto- 
gether avoids inciting the victim to those extremes. 
There is, however, the more aggressive and audacious 
spirit, which compels its victim to overleap absolutely 
all bounds, both human and divine. Now while the 
weak and unventurgsome spirit no sooner gets in- 
volved than he acknowledges his shameful weakness 
by taking up no manly occupation, but leaving social 
and civic activities to those who have lived a better 
life, the bold and impetuous spirit, after enduring 
many a rebuff and humiliation, by a sudden turn of 
fortune's wheel,! as they say, emerged as a general or 
as a popular leader with shrill and piercing voice, and, 
like actors on the stage, discards his feminine attire 
for the time being and then, having seized that of a 
general or orator, stalks about as a blackmailer and 
an object of terror, looking all the world in the eye. 
“ Now does a manly and grave appearance befit 
such a spirit, or rather a weak and effeminate one? 
Therefore we shall dress him up in his proper attire, 
not in the brave and awe-inspiring clothes which he 
often assumes when playing a part. So, by heavens, 
1 Literally, “ the shell having fallen underside uppermost.” 
This expression is borrowed from a game played with shards or 
shells in which the players ran away or pursued according as 


the shell fell with one or the other side uppermost. See Plato, 
Phaedrus, 241b. 
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110 τρυφῶν τε καὶ μύρου καὶ οἴνου ἀποπνέων ἐν 
κροκωτῷ μετὰ πολλοῦ καὶ ἀτάκτου γέλωτος, 
μεθύοντι προσεοικὼς κωμάξοντι μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
ἀσελγῆ κῶμον, στεφάνους τινὰς ἐστεφανωμένος 
ἑώλους τήν τε κεφαλὴν καὶ περὶ τῷ τραχήλῳ, 
καὶ πλάγιος φερόμενος, ὀρχούμενός τε καὶ ὥδων 
θῆλυ καὶ ἄμουσον μέλος. ἀγέσθω δὲ ὑπὸ γυναικῶν 

111 ἀναισχύντων καὶ ἀκολάστων, ἐπιθυμιῶν τινων 
λεγομένων, ἄλλων ἐπ᾿ ἄλλα ἑλκουσῶν, μηδεμίαν 
αὐτῶν ἀπωθούμενος μηδὲ ἀντιλέγων, ἀλλὰ 

119 ἑτοίμως δὴ καὶ προθύμως συνεπόμενος. αἱ δὲ 
μετὰ πολλοῦ πατάγου κυμβάλων τε καὶ αὐλῶν 
φέρουσαι μαινόμενον αὐτὸν απουδῇ προΐτωσαν. 
08 ἐκ μέσων àvaflotro τῶν γυναικῶν ὀξύτερον 
καὶ ἀκρατέστερον, λευκὸς ἰδεῖν καὶ τρυφερός, 
αἰθρίας καὶ πόνων ἄπειρος, ἀποκλίνων τὸν 
τράχηλον, ὑγροῖς τοῖς ὄμμασι μάχλον ὑποβλέ- 
πων, GEL ποτε τὸ σῶμα καταθεώµενος, τῇ ψνχῇ 
δὲ οὐδὲν προσέχων οὐδὲ τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς προστατ- 

113 τομένοις. τοῦτον ἀγαλματοποιὸς ἢ γραφεὺς 
ἀναγκαζόμενος εἰκάξειν οὐκ ἂν ὁμοιότερον ἄλλῳ 
ἐργάσαιτο ἢ τῷ Σύρων βασιλεῖ μετ᾽ εὐνούχων 
καὶ παλλακῶν ἔνδον διαβιοῦντι, στρατοπέδου 
δὲ καὶ πολέμου καὶ ἀγορᾶς ἀθεάτῳ τὸ παράπαν. 

114 προηγείσθω δὲ καὶ τούτου ᾿Απώτη, πάνυ ὡραία 
καὶ πιθανή, κεκοσμημένη κόσμοις πορνικοῖς, 
μειδιῶσα καὶ ὑπισχνουμένη πλῆθος ἀγαθῶν, ὡς 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν ἄγουσα τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν, ἕως ἂν εἰς τὸ 
Βάραθρον καταβάλῃ λαθοῦσα, εἰς πολύν τε καὶ 
ῥυπαρὸν βόρβορον, ἔπειτα ἐάσῃ κυλινδεῖσθαι 

115 μετὰ τῶν στεφάνων καὶ τοῦ κροκωτοῦ. τοιούτῳ 
δεσπότῃ λατρεύουσαι καὶ τοιαῦτα πάσχουσαι 
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let him step forth luxurious, breathing of myrrh 
and wine, in a saffron robe, with much inordinate 
laughter, resembling a drunken reveller in a wanton 
midday riot and wearing faded garlands on his head 
and about his neck, reeling in his gait, dancing and 
singing an effeminate and tuneless song. Let him 
be led by brazen, dissolute women, known as certain. 
of the sensual lusts, each pulling him her own way, 
and he rebuffs none of them nor says her nay, but 
follows readily and eagerly enough. And let them, 
with a great din of cymbals and flutes, come eagerly 
forth, escorting the frenzied fellow. And from the 
midst of the women let him utter shriller and more 
passionate cries than they ; he is pale and effeminate 
in appearance, unacQuainted with heaven's air or 
honest toil, lets his head droop, and leers lasciviously, 
with his watery eyes ever studying his fleshy self, 
but heedless of the soul and her mandates. Were a 
statuary or a painter compelled to represent this man, 
he could create no better likeness of him than that of 
the Syrian king;! who spent his life in his harem with 
eunuchs and concubines without ever a sight of army 
or war or assembly at all. Let his steps also be guided 
by Delusion, a very beautiful and enticing maid, 
decked out in harlot’s finery, smiling and promising 
a wealth of good things and making him believe that 
she is leading him to the very embrace of happiness, 
till unexpectedly she drops him into the pit, into a 
morass of foul mud, and then leaves him to flounder 
about in his garlands and saffron robe. In servitude 
to such a tyrant and suffering such tribulation 


1 The Assyrian king Sardanapallus seems to be meant. 
Syria and Assyria were sometimes confused. 


1 δὲ Dindorf: τε, 
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πλανῶνται κατὰ τὸν βίον ὅσαι ψυχαὶ πρὸς μὲν 
πόνους δειλαὶ καὶ ἀδύνατοι, δεδουλωμέναι δὲ 
ἡδοναῖς. φιλήδονοι καὶ φιλοσώματοι, βίον 
αἰσχρὸν καὶ ἐπονείδιστον οὐχ ἑλόμεναι ξῶσιν, 
ἀλλὰ ἐνεχθεῖσαι πρὸς αὐτόν. 

116 Οὐκοῦν μετὰ τοῦτον ὁ λόγος ὥσπερ ἐν ἀγῶνι 
σφύττει τρίτον εἰσάγειν, ὡς ὁ κῆρυξ 1 χορόν, τὸν 
Φιλοτιμόν, οὐ πάνυ προθύμως τὰ νῦν ἀγωνιού- 
μενον, καίτοι φιλόνεικον ὄντα τῇ φύσει περὶ 
πάντα καὶ πρωτεύειν ἀξιοῦντα' πλὴν οὐ περὶ 
δόξης ἢ τιμῆς ἡ κρίσις αὐτῷ τὰ νῦν ἐνέστηκεν,: 

117 ὑπὲρ δὲ πολλῆς καὶ δικαίας ἀδοξίας. φέρε δὴ 
ποῖόν τι πλάττωμεν τό τε σχῆμα καὶ εἶδος τοῦ 
φιλοτίμου δαίμονος; ἢ δῆλον ὅτι πτερωτόν τε 
καὶ ὑπηνέμιον κατὰ τὸ ἦθος αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν ἐπι- 
θυμίαν, ἅμα τοῖς πνεύμασι φερόμενον, ὁποίους 
τοὺς Βορεάδας ἐνεθυμήθησάν τε καὶ ἔγραψγαν οἱ 
γραφεῖς, ἐλαφρούς τε καὶ μεταρσίους, ταῖς τοῦ 

118 πατρὸς αὔραις συνθέοντας ; ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι μέν, 
ὁπότε βουληθεῖεν, ἐπεδείκνυντο τὴν αὑτῶν δύνα- 
μιν, τέως δὲ μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἡρώων ἐν τῇ ᾿Αργοῖ 
συνέπλεον ναυτιλλόμενοι καὶ τἄλλα πράττοντες 
οὐδενὸς ἧττον. ὁ δὲ τῶν φιλοδόξων ἀνδρῶν 
προστάτης ἀεὶ μετέωρος, οὐδέποτε γῆς ἐφαπτό- 
μενος οὐδὲ ταπεινοῦ τινος, ἀλλὰ ὑψηλὸς καὶ 

119 μετάρσιος, ὅταν μὲν αἰθρίας τύχῃ καὶ γαλήνης 
ἢ ξεφύρου τινὸς ἐπιεικῶς πνέοντος, ἀεὶ μᾶλλον 
ἀγαλλόμενός τε καὶ ἀνιὼν ὃ εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν αἰθέρα, 
πολλάκις δ᾽ ἐν σκοτεινῷ νέφει κρυπτόμενος, 


1 ὁ κῆρυξ Capps: ἐκεῖ. 3 ἐνέστηκεν Emperius: ἕστηκεν. 
3 ἀνιὼν Wilamowitz: ἰὼν. 


1 Cf. Aristoph. Ach. 11. 
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those souls wander through life which, craven and 
impotent in the face of hardships, enslaved to 
pleasure, pleasure-loving, and carnally-minded, go 
on living a disgraceful and reprehensible life, not 
from choice, but because they have drifted into it. 
“And now, leaving this spirit, my discourse is 
eager, 85 in a contest, to bring in the third spirit, 
as the herald to bring in a chorus!—I mean the 
ambitious one. He is not so very eager at present 
to contest, although he is naturally emulous about 
everything and demands to be first. However, the 
present trial is not concerned with the question of 
any fame or honour that may come to him, but with 
his abundant and merited dishonour. So come, 
what garb and apptarance shall we give to the 
ambitious spirit? Or is it manifest that he shall be 
winged and buoyant in keeping with his character and 
ambition, floating along with the breezes like those 
sons of Boreas? whom artists have conceived and 
painted,lightly poised on high and runningin company 
with their father’s breezes? But while they used to 
display a power of their own whenever they pleased, 
yet for a time they went voyaging with the other 
heroes on the Argo, serving as their shipmates 
and performing the regular tasks as much as 
anyone. But the spirit who presides over men who 
love glory is always aspiring and never touches 
the earth or anything lowly; no, he is high 
and lifted up as long as he enjoys a calm and clear 
sky or a gently blowing zephyr, feeling ever happier 
and happier and mounting to the very heavens, but 
often he is enwrapped in a dark cloud when accom- 


2 God of the north wind. His sons sailed on the Argo with 
Jason to get the Golden Fleece. 
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3 / N z ` n 4 
ἀδοξίας τινὸς συντρεχούσης καὶ ψόγου! παρὰ 
τῶν πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων, οὓς ἐκεῖνος θεραπεύει καὶ 
τιμᾷ καὶ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας τῆς αὑτοῦ κυρίους 
ἀπέδειξεν. 

1900 Οὐδέν γε μὴν προσέοικεν ἀσφαλείας ἕνεκεν 
οὔτε ἀετοῖς οὔτε γεράνοις οὔτε ἄλλῳ τινὶ πτηνῷ 
γένει τὴν φύσιν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἄν τις αὐτὸν 
προσεικάσειε τῇ Ἰκαρίου βιαίῳ καὶ παρὰ φύσιν 
φορᾷ, οὐ δυνατὸν τέχνημα ἐπιχειρήσαντος Δαι- 

191 δάλου τεχνήσασθαι. τοιγαροῦν ὑπὸ νεότητος καὶ 
ἀλαζονείας ἐπιθυμῶν ὑψηλότερος τῶν ἄστρων 
φέρεσθαι, χρόνον μέν twa ἐσῴζετο βραχύν, 
χαλωμένων δὲ τῶν δεσμῶν καὶ τοῦ κηροῦ 
ῥέοντος, ἐπωνυμίαν ἀπὸ "τοῦδε τῷ πελάγει 

190 παρέσχεν, οὗπερ ἠφανίσθη πεσών. κἀκεῖνος 
ἀσθενέσι καὶ κούφοις τῷ ὄντι πιστεύσας πτεροῖς, 
λέγω δὲ τιμαῖς τε καὶ ἐπαίνοις ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρω- 
πων τῶν πολλῶν ὡς ἔτυχε γιγνομένοις, ἐπι- 
σφαλῶς καὶ ἀσταθμήτως φέρεται καὶ φέρει τὸν 
ἄνδρα τὸν αὑτοῦ ξηλωτήν τε καὶ ὑπηρέτην, νῦν 
μὲν ὑψηλὸν καὶ μακάριον πολλοῖς φαινόμενον, 
πάλιν δὲ αὖ ταπεινόν τε καὶ ἄθλιον τοῖς τε 
ἄλλοις καὶ πρώτῳ καὶ μάλιστα αὑτῷ δοκοῦντα. 

133 εἰ δέ τῳ οὐ φίλον πτηνὸν αὐτὸν διανοεῖσθαι καὶ 
ποιεῖν, ὁ δὲ ἀφομοιούτω αὐτὸν τῇ τοῦ ᾿Ιξίονος 
χαλεπῇ, καὶ Βιαίφῳ φορᾷ τε καὶ ἀνάγκγ, τροχοῦ 
τινος ῥύμῃ κύκλῳ κινουμένου Te καὶ φερομένου. 
où γὰρ ἀπεοικὸς οὐδὲ μακρὰν δὴ τῶν σοφῶν τε 
καὶ κομψῶν εἰκασμάτων εἴη ἂν οὐδὲ ὁ τροχὸς 
δόξῃ παραβαλλόμενος, τῇ τε κινήσει καὶ µετα- 
βολῇ πάνυ ῥᾳδίως περιθέων, ἐν δὲ τῇ περιφορᾷ 

1 ψόγου Emperius: φόβου. 
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panied by some unpopularity or censure from the 
many people whom he courts and honours and has 
appointed to the mastery over his own happiness. 

“As to his safety, this spirit is not at all to be 
classed with either eagles or cranes or any other 
feathered species; nay, one might rather liken 
his flight to the violent and unnatural soaring of 
Icarus,! whose father undertook to contrive a device 
that proved disastrous. So then the lad, moved by 
the conceit of youth and desiring to soar above the 
stars, was safe enough for a short time, but when the 
fastenings became loose and the wax ran, he gave his 
name from this circumstance to the sea where he fell 
to be seen no more. Just so with this spirit of 
ambition: When hé also puts his faith in weak and 
truly airy wings—I mean the honours and plaudits 
bestowed at haphazard by the general crowd—he floats 
away on his perilous and unsteady voyage, taking with 
him the man, his admirer and henchman, who now 
appears to many to be high and blessed, but now 
again seems low and wretched, not only to others, 
but first and foremost to himself. But if there be 
anyone who does not care to conceive of and portray 
him as winged, let him liken him to Ixion, constrained 
to cruel and violent gyrations as he is rapidly whirled 
round and round on a wheel. Indeed, the com- 
parison of the wheel with reputation would not be 
unfitting nor far inferior in truth to the clever 
and brilliant metaphors of the rhetoricians: by its 
shifting movement it very readily turns round, 

1 Son of Daedalus, who essayed to fly with his father’s wings. 
The portion of the Aegean Sea that lies between Myconos and 
the mainland of Asia Minor was called the Sea of Icarus. 

2 οὐδὲ Emperius: οὖν, 
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^ ΄ N A ? ΄ 1 
παντοῖα σχήματα τὴν ψυχὴν ἀναγκάζων! Map- 
Bávew μᾶλλον ἢ ὁ τῶν κεραμέων τὰ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ 

121πλαττόμενα. ἄνδρα δὴ τοιοῦτον εἱλούμενον 
ἀεὶ καὶ περιφερόμενον, κόλακα δήμων τε καὶ 
ὄχλων ἐν ἐκκλησίαις ἡ ἐπιδείξεσιν ἢ Βασιλέων 
7) τυράννων λεγομέναις δὴ φιλίαις καὶ θεραπείαις, 
τίς οὐκ ἂν ἐλεήσειε τῆς φύσεως καὶ τοῦ βίου ; 
λέγω δὲ οὐχ ὃς ἂν ἑαυτοῦ βέλτιστα ὃ προεσ- 
τηκὼς πολύ τι πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων πειθοῖ καὶ 
λόγῳ per εὐνοίας καὶ δικαιοσύνης πειρᾶται 
ῥυθμίξειν τε καὶ ἄγειν ἐπὶ τὰ βελτίω. 

1925 ᾿Εχέτω δὴ καὶ οὗτος ἡμῖν ὁ δαίμων τέλος, ἵνα 
μὴ νῦν στολάς τε καὶ μορφὰς προστιθέντες αὐτῷ 
καὶ τἄλλα τὰ προσήκοντα Πτολὺν καὶ ἄπειρον 

126 εἰσφερώμεθα λόγων ὄχλον. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῦ τὸ 
ἦθος, ὡς ἐν βραχεῖ περιλαβεῖν, φιλόνεικον, 
ἀνόητον, χαῦνον, .ἀλαξονείᾳ καὶ ξηλοτυπίᾳ καὶ 
πᾶσι τοῖς τοιούτοις ἔνοχονϑ χαλεποῖς καὶ 
ἀγρίοις πάθεσιν. ἅπαντα γὰρ ταῦτα po- 
τίμῳ τρόπῳ ψυχῆς ἀκοινώνητα καὶ ἄγρια 

127 καὶ χαλεπὰ ἀνάγκη πᾶσα συνέπεσθαι, ἔτι δὲ 

» N A / PN 4 M 3 / 
αὐτὸν πολὺ µεταλλάττειν εἰκὸς καὶ ἀνώμαλον 
ἔχειν τὴν διάνοιαν, ἅτε ἀνωμάλῳ δουλεύοντα καὶ 
προσέχοντα πράγματι, πυκνότερον καὶ συνεχέσ- 
τερον ἢ τοὺς κυνηγέτας φασὶ χαίροντα καὶ 
λυπούμενον: ἐκείνοις γὰρ δὴ μάλιστα τοῦτο 
πλεῖστον καὶ συνεχέστατον συμβαίνειν λέγουσι, 
φαινομένης τε καὶ ἀπολλυμένης τῆς ἄγρας᾽ ὅταν 

128 μὲν γὰρ εὐδοκιμήσεις τε καὶ ἔπαινοι συμβαίνωσιν 

1 ἀναγκάζων Reiske: ἀναγκάζει. 


2 ἑαυτοῦ βέλτιστα Capps, cf. Or, ἰχίχ. 9 and Xen. Mem. 
3. 2. 2: ἀπὸ τοῦ βελτίστου. 
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and in its revolutions forces the soul to assume all 
kinds of shapes, more truly than the potter’s wheel 
affects the things that are being shaped upon it. 
Such a man, ever turning and revolving, a flatterer 
of peoples and crowds, whether in public assemblies 
or lecture halls, or in his so-called friendship with 
tyrants or kings and his courting of them—who would 
not feel pity for his character and manner of living? 
I am not speaking of the man, however, who, 
having managed his own life admirably, endeavours 
by the persuasion of speech combined with good- 
will and a sense of justice to train and direct a great 
multitude of men and to lead them to better things. 

“ Let us, then, come to an end with this spirit, 
too, for I should prefer at the present time not to 
provide him with clothing and shape, and his other 
appurtenances, and thus add a great and endless 
throng of words. Put briefly, then, he could be 
characterized as contentious, foolish, and conceited, 
and a prey to vainglory, jealousy, and all such difficult 
and savage emotions. For it is quite inevitable that 
all these unsociable and savage and difficult feelings 
should accompany the honour-seeking type of soul, 
and it is natural that he should change his mind often 
and be inconsistent—inasmuch as he serves and courts 
so fickle a thing—alternating between joy and sorrow 
more often and continuously than hunters are said 
to do. For they say this is their especial and most 
continuous experience, when they sight the game and 
then lose it again. So it is with the ambitious: 
When good repute and praise come their way, their 


3 ἔνοχον Capps, cf. Plut. Mor. 965 f. and Lives 727d: 
ἔγγιστα. 
4 εἰκός, found in P only, restored by Capps. 
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αὐτοῖς, 7) Ψυχὴ τοῦ τοιούτου ἀνδρὸς αὔξει καὶ 
βλαστάνει καὶ θαυμαστὸν ἴ ἴσχει μέγεθος, καθάπερ 
᾿Αθήνησί φασι τὸν ἱερὸν τῆς ἐλαίας θαλλὸν ἐν 
ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ βλαστῆσαι καὶ τέλειον! γενέσθαι; ταχὺ 
δὲ αὖ πόλιν συστέλλεται καὶ ταπεινοῦται καὶ 
199 φθίνει, ψόγου τινὸς προσπεσόντος À δυσφημίας. a 
᾿Απάτη δὲ καὶ τούτῳ παρέπεται τῷ δαίμονι ἆ ἁπασῶν 
πιθανωτάτη. ov yap ὡς ἡ τοῦ φιλαργύρου καὶ 
72? herndovov λαμπρὸν μὲν οὐδὲν λόγῳ ἐδύναντο 
ὑποσχέσθαι, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐπὶ σεμνὰ καὶ Nappa προή- 
yayov TOUS ἀπατωμένους ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ μόνον 
τὸ τῶν ἀγαθῶν αὐτοῖς ὄνομα ἐπεφήμιζον καὶ 
προσετίθεσαν, οὕτως ἡ τοῦδε᾽ Απάτη, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπῴδου- 
σα" καὶ γοητεύουσά φησι φίλόκαλον αὐτὸν εἶναι 
καὶ ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἀρετήν τινα ἢ εὔκλειαν ἄγει, ἐπὶ 5 τὴν 
190 δόξ av. πάλιν οὖν ἐνθάδε κινδυνεύσω 8 τὸ δεύτερον 
eis τὸν αὐτὸν πεσεῖν μῦθον tov? Ἰξίονος. καὶ 
γὰρ ἐκεῖνόν φασιν ἐπιθυμήσαντα τῶν Ἥρας 
μακαρίων γάμων νεφέλῃ τινὶ συγγενόμενον 
σκοτεινῇ καὶ ἀχλυώδει ἄχρηστα καὶ ἀλλόκοτα 
γεννῆσαι τέκνα, τὸ τῶν Κενταύρων γένος ποικίλον 
181 καὶ due ήν ὁ yap εὐκλείας ἔρωτος 
διαμαρτών, ἔπειτα δόξης ἐπιθυμίᾳ συνών, τῷ 
ὄντι νεφέλῃ λέληθεν ἀντὶ τῆς θείας καὶ σεμνῆς 
ὁμιλίας συνών. ἐκ δὲ τῶν τοιούτων συνουσιῶν ὴ 
γάμων ὠφέλιμον μὲν ἢ χρήσιμον οὐδὲν ἃ ἂν γένοιτο, 
θαυμαστὰ δὲ καὶ ἄλογα, προσεοικότα τοῖς Κεν- 
ταύροι», δημαγωγῶν τινων πολιτεύματα καὶ 


1 a τέλειον Arnim: πλείονα. 7 δυσφημίας Reiske: δυσθυμίας. 
9 4 added by Capps. 4 ἐπῴδουσα Morel: ἐπαίρουσα. 

5 ἄγει Emperius: ἄγειν. èr) added by Capps. 

$ κινδυνεύσω Emperius: κινδυνεύσει, " τὸν Wilamowitz: του. 
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souls are magnified and swell and show a wondrous 
burgeoning, just like the shoot of the sacred olive! 
that they tell of at Athens, which swelled and grew 
to full size in a single day. But, alas! they soon 
wither again and droop and die when censure and 
obloquy overtake them. And Delusion, the most con- 
vincing thing imaginable, besets this spirit also. For 
while the miser's delusion and the hedonist’s were not 
able to promise them definitely a brilliant fruition, and 
did not open the door for their dupes to exalted and 
splendid destinies, but merely whispered and sug- 
gested to them the names of the blessings in 
prospect, it is otherwise with the Delusion of ambi- 
tion. Fascinating her victim with her charms and 
spells, she tells him he is a lover of all that is good 
and leads him towards notoriety as to some virtue 
or fair renown. So I shall be tempted here again 
to make a second allusion to the same story of Ixion. 
"Tis said. that in his eagerness for the blissful union 
with Hera he embraced a dark and dismal cloud 
and became the parent of a useless and monstrous 
brood, the curious hybrid race of the centaurs. 
And in the same way he who has been disappointed 
in his love for true fame and has then dallied with a 
lust for notoriety has in reality been consorting with 
a cloud without knowing it instead of enjoying 
intercourse with the divine and august. And from 
such associations and unions nothing useful or 
serviceable can come, but only strange irrational 
creations that resemble the centaurs—I mean the 
politieal aets of certain demagogues and the treatises 


τ Sacred to Athena, who according to one version is said 
to have planted the first one on the Acropolis of Athens. See 
Herodotus 8, 55. 
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132 ξυγγράμματα σοφιστῶν, ξεναγοὶ γὰρ καὶ σοφ- 
εσταὶ καὶ δημαγωγοί. λέγω δὲ διακρίνων στρατη- 
γούς τε καὶ παιδευτὰς καὶ πολιτικοὺς ἄνδρας 
ἀπὸ τῶν νῦν εἰρημένων' οὗτοι πάντες ἐκείνῳ τῷ 
δαύμονι προσνέμεσθαι ἄξιοι καὶ τῆς ἐκείνου 
μερίδος τε καὶ ἑταιρείας ἀριθμεῖσθαι. 

133 Καὶ δὴ νῦν μὲν ἐπεξῆλθον τοὺς ὑφ᾽ ἑνός ἑκάσ- 
του τῶν εἰρημένων δαιμόνων ἐλαυνομένους" 
πολλάκις δὲ καὶ δύο τὸν αὐτὸν ἢ πάντες εἰλή- 
χασι, τἀναντία ἀλλήλοις προστάττοντες καὶ 
ἀπειλοῦντες, εἰ μὴ πείθοιτο, μεγάλαις τισὶ περι- 

134 βαλεῖν ζημίαις, ὁ μὲν φιλήδονος ἀναλίσκειν els 
Tas ἡδονὰς κελεύων, καὶ gire χρυσοῦ μήτε 
ἀργύρου μήτε ἄλλου κτήματος φείδεσθαι μηδενός, 

ὁ Ò αὖ φιλοχρήματος καὶ μικρολόγος οὐκ ἐῶν, 
ἀλλὰ κατέχων TE kai ἀπειλῶν, εὖ πείσεται ἐκείνῳ, 
λιμῷ τε καὶ δίψῃ καὶ ἁπάσῃ πενίᾳ τε καὶ ἀπορίᾳ 

135 διολλύειν αὐτόν. πάλιν δὲ ὁ μὲν φιλόδοξος 
συμβουλεύει καὶ παρακαλεῖ προΐεσθαι τὰ ὄντα 
τιμῆς ἕνεκεν’ ὁ δὲ καὶ πρὸς τοῦτον ἀπομάχεται 
καὶ ἀντιβαίνει. καὶ μὴν ὅ γε τῆς ἡδονῆς φίλος 
καὶ ó τῆς δόξης. οὔποτε δύνανται συνᾷσαι οὐδὲ τὸ 
αὐτὸ εἰπεῖν. ὁ μὲν γὰρ καταφρονεῖ τῆς δόξης 
καὶ λῆρον ἡγεῖται καὶ τὸ τοῦ Σαρδαναπάλλου 
προφέρεται πολλάκις ἐλεγεῖον, 


τόσσ᾽ ἔχω ὅσσ᾽ ἔφαγον καὶ ἐφύβρισα καὶ per 
ἔρωτος 

τέρπν᾽ ἔπαθον' τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ καὶ ὄλβια πάντα 
λέλειπται, 


138 καὶ μάλιστα τὸν θάνατον ἀεὶ πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν 
δείκνυσιν, ὡς οὐδενὸς ἔτι τῶν ἡδέων δυνησομένῳ 1 
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of the sophists; for both sophists and demagogues are 
purely mercenary leaders. But in saying this I 
distinguish the generals and educators and statesmen 
from those whom I have just mentioned, all of whom 
may well be assigned to that spirit of ambition and 
be counted in its faction and following. 

“ And now I have described those who are under 
the sway of each of the spirits named ; but very often 
two or all of them get hold of the same individual, 
make conflicting demands upon him, and threaten 
that, if he does not obey, they will inflict severe 
penalties upon him. The pleasure-loving spirit bids 
him to spend money on pleasures and to spare neither 
gold nor silver nor_anything else he has, while the 
avaricious and parsimonious spirit objects, and 
checks him and threatens that it will destroy him 
with hunger, thirst, and utter beggary and want, so 
surely as he heeds the other. Again, the spirit that 
loves distinction counsels and encourages him to 
sacrifice all that he has for the sake of honour, but 
the other spirit opposes and blocks this one. And 
indeed, the lover of pleasure and the lover of fame 
can never be in accord or say the same thing; for 
the one despises fame, thinks it nonsense, and often 
cites the lines of Sardanapallus: 

* What I have eaten and wantoned, the joys I 

have had of my amours, 

These alone have I now. The rest of my blessings 

have vanished.’ 1 


And especially does this spirit ever keep death 
before his eyes, warning him that when dead he will 


1 See Preger, Inscriptiones Graecae Meiricae 232. 


1 δυνησομένῳ Reiske: δυνησόµενος. 
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μετασχεῖν" ὁ δὲ φιλόδοξος ἀπάγει; Te καὶ 
ἀφέλκει τῶν ἡδονῶν, τά Té ὀνείδη καὶ τὰς λου- 

137 δορίας ἐπανατεινόμενος. οὐκ ἔχων οὖν ὃ ποιήσῃ 
καὶ ὅπου τράπηται καὶ καταδύσηται," ᾿ ἀποδιδράσ- 
κει πολλάκις εἰς τὸ σκότος καὶ πειρᾶται λανθά- 
νων τῷ ἑτέρῳ χαρίξεσθαι καὶ ὑπηρετεῖν: ὁ δὲ 
ἀποκαλύπτει Καὶ εἰς τὸ μέσον αὐτὸν ἕλκει. 

138 οὕτω δὴ ψυχὴν διαφορουμένην͵ τε καὶ διασπω- 
μένην, ἀεί ποτε ἐν μάχῃ καὶ στάσει διηνεκεῖ πρὸς 
αὑτὴν οὖσαν, -ἀνάγκη πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀφικνεῖσθαι 
δυστυχίαν. ὥσπερ γὰρ τὰ νοσήματα ἀλλήλοις 
ἐπιπλεκόμενα, τἀναντία δοκοῦντα πολλάκις, 
χαλεπὴν καὶ ἄπορον ποιεῖ τὴν ἴασιν, τὸν αὐτὸν 
οἶμαι τρόπον ἀνάγκη γίγνεσθαι καὶ τῶν τῆς 
ψυχῆς συμμιγνυμένων τε καὶ συμπλεκομένων εἰς 
τὸ αὐτὸ παθῶν. 

139 ᾿Αλλὰ δὴ μεταλαβόντες καθαράν τε καὶ 
κρείττω τῆς πρότερον ἁρμονίας τὸν ἀγαθὸν καὶ 
σώφρονα ὑμνῶμεν δαίμονα καὶ θεόν, οἷς ποτε 
ἐκείνου τυχεῖν ἐπέκλωσαν ἀγαθαὶ Μοῖραι παι- 
δείας ὑγιοῦς καὶ λόγου μεταλαβθοῦσι.ϑ 

i ἀπάγει Reiske: ἄγει. 3 καταδύσηται Morel: καταδύσεται. 
3 After μεταλαβοῦσι the MSS. have καὶ δὴ πεπρωμένον αὐτοῖς 


ἐκ θεῶν ἐγένετο. Deleted by Emperius as interpolated from 
the Dro of Synesius, 
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be able to enjoy no pleasures any longer. But the 
spirit that courts fame leads, yea, drags him away 
from pleasure by keeping him in mind of the censure 
and reproach that will be his. Not knowing, there- 
fore, what to do or whither to turn and hide himself, 
he often runs away into the darkness and under its 
cover tries to please and serve the second spirit, but the 
other finds him out and drags him into the open, and 
his soul, thus torn and distracted and ever in battle 
and ceaseless strife with itself, cannot but end its 
course in utter misery. For just as acomplication of 
maladies, that often seem to conflict with one another, 
makes the cure difficult and well-nigh hopeless, so, 
in my opinion, must the situation be when different 
affections of the soul are mingled and entwined 
into one. 

“Βαϊ come, let us attain a pure harmony, better 
than that which we enjoyed before, and extol the 
good and wise guardian spirit or god—us who the 
kindly Fates decreed should receive Him when we 
should have gained a sound education and reason.”’ 
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A LIBYAN MYTH 


It has been suggested by some that the Libyan myth told 
in the fifth Discourse was®ne of a collection of myths ascribed 
to a certain Cybissus, a Libyan. Others discredit this view 
and hold that we have here one of the many stories told 
about Lamia, a fabulous she-monster, the daughter of Scylla, 
who devoured the flesh of children and young men. Hirzel, 
in his book Der Dialog, suggests that this myth was invented 
by Dio himself. The same myth seems to be referred to in 
the seventy-third section of the fourth Discourse, and von 
Arnim believes it formed an alternative ending for it and 
that Arethas (archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the 
first part of the tenth century A.D.) supplied it with an intro- 
duction of his own and made it a separate Discourse. 

A similar story is told by Lucian in Vera Historia, II, 76. 
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Μύθον Λιβυκὸν ἐκπονεῖν καὶ περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
κατατρίβειν τὴν περὶ λόγους φιλοπονίαν οὐκ 
εὐτυχὲς μέν, οὐ γάρ, οὐ τούτων i πρὸς ζῆλον τοῖς 
ἐπιεικεστάτοις ἀνθρώπων ἀπονευόντων, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως οὐκ ἀφεκτέον ὀλιγωρίᾳ τῆς περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ἀδολεσ ίας. τάχα γὰρ ἄν ποτε καὶ ἡμῖν χρείαν 
οὐ φαύλην παράσχοι ἑλκόμενά πῃ πρὸς τὸ δέον 
καὶ παραβαλλόμενα τοῖς οὖδι καὶ ἀληθέσιν. 7 
δὲ τοιαύτη -δύναμις καὶ ἐπιχείρησις ὁμοία μοι 
δοκεῖ τῇ τῶν γεωργῶν ἐμπειρίᾳ περὶ τὰ φυτά, 
ἐάνπερ ἱκανῶς γίγνηται: ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ ἐνίοτε τοῖς 
ἀκάρποις καὶ ἆ ἀγρίοις ἐνθέντες καὶ ἐμφυτεύσαντες 
τὰ ἥμερα καὶ καρποφόρα χρήσιμον ἀντ᾽ ἀχρήσ- 
του καὶ ὠφέλιμον ἀντ᾽ ἀνωφελοῦς ἀπέδειξαν τὸ 
φυτόν. οὕτω δὴ καὶ τοῖς ἀνωφελέσι μυθεύμασι 
λόγος ἐμβληθεὶς χρήσιμος καὶ συμφέρων οὐδὲ 
ἐκεῖνα εἴασεν εἶναι μάτην λεγόμενα. τυχὸν δὲ 
καὶ οἱ πρῶτοι συντιθέντες αὐτὰ πρός τι τοιοῦτον 
συνέθεσαν, αἰνιττόμενοι καὶ μεταφέροντες τοῖς 
δυναμένοις ὀρθῶς ὑπολαμβάνειν. τόδε μὲν δὴ 
προοίμιον, ὡς ἔφη τις, τοῦ νόμου. τὸ λοιπὸν δ᾽ 


1 οὗ γάρ, ov τούτων Capps: οὐ γὰρ οὐ τῶν. Wyttenbach 
proposed οὖν for the second οὐ. 


1 See Fourth Discourse, § 73 f. 
2 The wording and thought recall Plato, Phaedrus, 229 d. 
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To develop a Libyan myth! and to fritter away 
one's industry upon such a subject is not a promising 
undertaking,?—indeed not, since these themes do not 
incline the most able men to imitation. Neverthe- 
less, we must not refrain because of their contempt 
from dallying with such themes. For perhaps we 
ourselves should derive no small benefit if the 
myth in some way were given the right turn and 
became a parable of the real and the true. Now 
when one employs his powers to such an end, he 
suggests to me the farmer's treatment of plant-life, 
when it is successful. Sometimes by grafting culti- 
vated and fruit-bearing scions on wild and barren 
stocks and making them grow there, he changes 
a useless and unprofitable plant into a useful and 
profitable one. And in just the same way, when 
some useful and edifying moral is engrafted on 
an unprofitable legend, the latter is saved from 
being a mere idle tale. Perhaps, too, those who 
composed these tales in the first place composed 
them for some such purpose, using allegory and 
metaphor for such as had the power to interpret 
them aright. So much by way of prelude to my 
ode, as someone has said.? It still remains to recite 


3 A reference to Plato’s expression in his Laws 722 d, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἔμπροσθεν ἣν πάντα ἡμῖν προοίμια νόμων, ‘All that 
recedes were preludes to our odes, or laws." Cicero (de 
egibus 2. 7. 16) also refers to this expression. 
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ἂν ἔτ᾽ αὐτὸν εἴη τὸν νόμον ἢ τὸν μῦθον λέγειν τε 
καὶ ἄδειν, ὁποίῳ μάλιστα ἀφομοιοῦμεν εἰκάσματι 
τὰς ἐπιθυμίας. 

Λέγεται γὰρ πάλαι ποτὲ θηρίων εἶναί τι γένος 
χαλεπὸν καὶ ἄγριον, πλεῖστον καὶ μάλιστα 
γιγνόμενον ἐν τοῖς ἀοικήτοις τῆς Λιβύης. ἥδε 
γὰρ ἡ χώρα καὶ νῦν ἔτι δοκεῖ παντοδαπὰς 
φέρειν ζῴων φύσεις, ἑρπετῶν τε καὶ ἄλλων 
θηρίων. ἐν οἷς εἶναι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ γένος ὑπὲρ οὗ 
νῦν ὁ λόγος, σύνθετον τὴν τοῦ σώματος ἰδέαν 
σχεδὸν ἐκ τῶν πλεῖστον διαφερόντων, παντελῶς 
ἄτοπον, πλανᾶσθαι δὲ αὐτὸ μέχρι τῆσδε τῆς 
θαλάττης ἐπὶ τὴν Σύρτιν τροφῆς ἕνεκα. θηρᾶν 
μὲν γὰρ καὶ τὰ ἄγρια 1 θηρίϑ, τοὺς τε λέοντας καὶ 
παρδάλεις, ὡς ἐκεῖνα τάς τε ἐλάφους καὶ τοὺς 
ἀγρίους ὄνους καὶ τὰ πρόβατα, μάλιστα δὲ ἥδεσθαι 
τῇ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἄγρᾳ. ὧν δὴ καὶ ἕνεκεν ἐγγὺς 
ἀφικνεῖσθαι τῶν οἰκουμένων μέχρι τῆς Σύρτεως. 
ἔστι δὲ ἡ Σύρτις κόλπος θαλάττης εἰσέχων ἐπὶ 
πολὺ τῆς χώρας καὶ τριῶν ἡμερῶν, φασί, πλοῦς 
ἀκωλύτως πλέουσι. τοῖς δὲ κατενεχθεῖσιν οὐκ 
εἶναι τὸν ἔκπλουν δυνατόν" βραχέα γὰρ καὶ 
διθάλαττα καὶ ταινίαι μακραὶ μέχρι πολλοῦ 
διήκουσαι παντάπασιν ἄπορον καὶ δύσκολον 
παρέχουσι τὸ πέλαγος. οὐ γάρ ἐστι κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα 
τὸ τῆς θαλάττης ἀγγεῖον καθαρόν, χαῦνος" δὲ καὶ 
Ψαμμώδης ὁ τόπος ὢν ἐκδέχεται τὸ πέλαγος, 
οὐδὲν ἔχων στερεόν. ὅθεν οἶμαι θῖνές τε μεγάλαι 
καὶ χώματα ἐν αὐτῷ γίγνονται τῆς ψάμμου, 
καθάπερ ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ συμβαίνει τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀπὸ 
πνευμάτων, ἐκεῖ μᾶλλον ὑπὸ τοῦ κλύδωνος. ἔστι 
δὲ καὶ τὰ κύκλῳ τοιαῦτα σχεδόν, ἐρημία καὶ 
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and sing the ode itself, that is, the myth which tells 
to what we may best liken the human passions. 
Once upon a time, so runs the story, there was 
a dangerous and savage species of animal whose main 
haunt was in the uninhabited regions of Libya. For 
that country even to this day seems to produce all 
sorts of living creatures, reptiles as well as other kinds. 
Now among them was the species with which this 
story has to deal. It had a body that, in general, 
was a composite thing of the most incongruous parts, 
an utter monstrosity, and it used to roam as far as 
the Mediterranean and the Syrtis in search of food. 
For it hunted both the beasts of prey such as the 
lion and the panther, even as those hunt the deer 
and the wild asses ànd the sheep, but took the 
most delight in catching men; and this is why it 
used to come near the settlements even as far as the 
Syrtis. The Syrtis is an arm of the Mediterranean 
extending far inland, a three days’ voyage, they 
say, for a boat unhindered in its course. But those 
who have once sailed into it find egress impossible ; 
for shoals, cross-currents, and long sand-bars ex- 
tending a great distance out make the sea utterly 
impassable or troublesome. For the bed of the sea 
in these parts is not clean, but as the bottom is 
porous and sandy it lets the sea seep in, there 
being no solidity to it. This, I presume, ex- 
plains the existence there of the great sand-bars 
and dunes, which remind one of the similar con- 
dition created inland by the winds, though here, of 
course, it is due to the surf. The surrounding 
country is very much the same—a lonely stretch 


1 τὰ ἄγρια Capps: τἄλλα. 2 χαῦνος Capps: κοῖλος. 
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θῖνες. ἀλλὰ γὰρ δὴ τούς τε ναναγοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς 
θαλάττης ἐπανιόντας καὶ εἴ τινας τῶν Λιβύων 
κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην διεξιόντας À ἢ πλανωμένους ἐπυφαινό- 
μενα ἥρπαξε τὰ θηρία. 

Ἡ δὲ φύσις αὐτῶν τοῦ σώματος καὶ ἡ ἰδέα 
τοιάδε: τὸ μὲν πρόσωπον γυναικεῖον εὐειδοῦς 
γυναικός, μαστοὶ δὲ καὶ στήθη πολύ τι κάλλιστα 
καὶ τράχηλος, ὁποῖα οὔτε παρθένου θνητῆς γένοιτ᾽ 
ἂν οὔτε νύμφης ἀκμαξούσης οὔτε πλάττων ἢ 
γράφων οὐδεὶς δυνήσεται ἀπεικάσαι: τὸ δὲ] 
χρῶμα λαμπρότατον, καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ὀμμάτων 
φιλοφροσύνη καὶ ἵμερος ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἐνέπιπτεν, 
ὁπότε προσίδοι τις. τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν σῶμα σκληρόν 
τε καὶ ἄρρηκτον Φολίσι, καὶ τὸ κάτω πᾶν ὄφις" 
ὑστάτη δὲ κεφαλὴ τοῦ ὄφεως μάλα ἀναιδής. τὰ 
δὲ θηρία ταῦτα” πτερωτὰ μὲν οὐ λέγεται γενέσθαι, 
καθάπερ αἱ σφίγγες---οὐδὲ διαλέγεσθαι, ὡς 
ἐκεῖναι, οὐδὲ ἄλλην ἱέναι φωνήν, ἀλλὰ συρίττειν 
μόνον, ὥσπερ οἱ i δράκοντες, ὀξύτατα---τῶν δὲ πεζῶν 
ἁπάντων τάχιστα, ὡς μηδένα ἄν ποτε ἐκφυγεῖν 
αὐτά: καὶ τῶν μὲν ἄλλων ἀλκῇ κρατεῖν, ἀνθρώπων 
δὲ ἆ ἀπάτῃ, παραφαίνοντα τὰ στήθη καὶ τοὺς pac- 
τούς, καὶ ἅμα προσβλέποντα καταγοητεύειν Té 
καὶ ἔρωτα ἐμβάλλειν δεινὸν τῆς ὁμιλίας" καὶ 
TO vs μὲν ὃ προσιέναι καθάπερ γυναιξί, τὰ δὲ μένειν 
ἀτρεμοῦντα καὶ κάτω πολλάκις βλέποντα, μιμού- 
peva γυναῖκα κοσμίαν, γενόμενον δ᾽ ἐγγὺς συναρ- 
πάζειν' ἔχειν γὰρ δὴ καὶ χεῖρας θηριώδεις, ἃς 
ὑποκρύπτειν τέως. ὁ μὲν οὖν ὄφις εὐθὺς δακὼν 


1 δὲ Arnim: τε, 2 ταῦτα Reiske: αὐτὰ. 
3 μὲν added by Reiske. 
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of sandy dunes. However that may be, if ship- 
wrecked mariners came inland or any Libyans were 
compelled to pass through or lost their way, the 
beasts would make their appearance and seize them. 

The general character and appearance of their 
body were as follow: The face was that of a 
woman, a beautiful woman. The breasts and bosom, 
and the neck, too, were extremely beautiful, the 
like of which no mortal maid or bride in the bloom 
of youth could claim, nor sculptor or painter will 
ever be able to reproduce. The complexion was of 
dazzling brightness, the glance of the eyes aroused 
affection and yearning in the souls of all that beheld. 
The rest of the body was hard and protected by 
scales, and all the Mer part was snake, ending in 
the snake's baleful head. Now ihe story does not 
say that these animals were winged like the sphinxes 
—nor that they, like them, spoke or made any sound 
whatever except a hissing noise such as dragons 
make, very shrill—but that they were the swiftest 
of all land creatures, so that no one could ever escape 
them. And while they overcame other creatures 
by force, they used guile with man, giving them a 
glimpse of their bosom and breasts and at the same 
time they infatuated their victims by fixing their 
eyes upon them, and filled them with a passionate 
desire for intercourse. Then the men would ap- 
proach them as they might women, while they on 
their part stood quite motionless, often dropping 
their eyes in the manner of a decorous woman. 
But as soon as a man came within reach they 
seized him in their grasp; for they had clawlike 
hands too, which they had kept concealed at first. 
Then the serpent would promptly sting and kill 
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ἀπέκτεινεν ἀπὸ TOD ἰοῦ' τὸν δὲ νεκρὸν κατεσθίου- 
σιν ἅμα τε ὁ ὄφις καὶ τὸ ἄλλο θηρίον. 

"Ode μὲν δὴ ὁ μῦθος, οὐ παιδίῳ πλασθείς, ὡς 
ἂν ἧττον ᾖ θρασὺ καὶ ἀκόλαστον, ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
μείξω καὶ τελειοτέραν ἀφροσύνην ἔχουσιν, ὑφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν δεῦρο μετενεχθεὶς τάχ᾽ ἂν ἱκανῶς ἐπιδεῖξαι 
δύναιτο ὁποῖόν ἐστι τὸ τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν γένος, ὅτι 
ἄλογοι οὖσαι καὶ θηριώδεις, ἔπειτα ἡδονήν τινα 
παραδεικνύουσαι, προσαγόµεναι τοὺς ἀνοήτους 
ἀπάτῃ καὶ γοητεία, διαφθείρουσιν οἴκτιστα καὶ 
ἐλεεινότατα. à! χρὴ δεδιέναι πρὸ ὀφθαλμῶν 
ἔχοντας, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνα τὰ μορμολυκεῖαξ τοὺς παῖδας 
ὁπόταν παρὰ καιρὸν τροφῆς Ñ παιδιᾶς ὴ ἄλλου τινὸς 
ὀρέγωνται, καὶ ἡμᾶς, ὁπόταν ἡ τρυφῆς) ἢ χρημάτων 
À ἀφροδισίων ἢ δόξης ἢ ἄλλης τινὸς ἡδονῆς ἐρῶμεν, 
μήποτε προσιόντες ταῖς πανούργοις ταύταις συν- 
αρπασθῶμεν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐπ᾿ ὀλέθρῳ καὶ διαφθορᾷ 
πασῶν αἰσχίστῃ. καὶ γάρ τοι καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν 
τοῦ μύθου ταύτῃ τρέπειν οὐ χαλεπὸν ἀνδρὶ 
ἀδολέσχῃ καὶ πλείω σχεδὸν ἢ ἔδει σχολὴν ἄγοντι. 

Προστιθέασι γὰρ ὡς δὴ βασιλεύς τις τῶν 
Λιβύων ἐπεχείρησεν ἀνελεῖν τόδε τὸ φῦλον τῶν 
θηρίων, ἀγανακτῶν τῇ διαφθορᾷ τοῦ λαοῦ, 
τυγχάνειν δὲ αὐτῶν πολλὰς αὐτοῦ κατῳκισμένας, 
ὑπὲρ τὴν Σύρτιν δρυμὸν καταλαβούσας πυκνὸν 
τε καὶ ἄγριον. συναγαγόντα δὴ πλῆθος στρα- 
τοῦ πολύ, τοὺς φωλεοὺς εὑρεῖν’ εἶναι γὰρ 

1 ἃ Emperius: καὶ. 

? τὰ μορμολυκεῖα added by von der Muehll. 

3 τριφῆς Reiske: τροφῆς. 

4 τοὺς φωλεοὺς εὑρεῖν added by Capps after Arnim, who 
noted the lacuna after πολὺ and suggested the supplement καὶ 
ἐξιχνεύσαντα τοὺς φωλεούς. 
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him with its poison ; and the dead body was devoured 
by the serpent and the rest of the beast together. 

Now this myth, which has not been invented for 
a child's benefit to make it less rash and ungovern- 
able, but for those whose folly is greater and more 
complete, may perhaps, now that we have brought 
it into this context;! be able to show adequately the 
character of the passions, that they are irrational and 
brutish and that, by holding out the enticement of 
some pleasure, they win over the foolish by guile 
and witehery and bring them to a most sad and 
pitiable end. These things we should always keep 
before our eyes to deter us—even as those terrify- 
ing images deter children when they want food or 
play or anything els unseasonably— whenever we 
are in love with luxury, or money, or sensual 
indulgence, or fame, or any other pleasure, lest, 
coming too near to these unscrupulous passions, we 
be seized by them for the most shameful destruction 
and ruin conceivable. And,indeed, to interpret the 
rest of the myth in this way would not be a 
difficult task for a clever man who perhaps has more 
time at his disposal than he should have. 

For this is what they add to the myth. A certain 
king of Libya attempted to destroy this breed of 
animals, angered as he was at the destruction of his 
people. And he found that many of them had 
established themselves there, having taken posses- 
sion of a dense wild wood beyond the Syrtis. So 
he mustered a mighty host and found their dens. 
For they were not difficult to detect owing to the 


1 That is, brought into this Discourse from some other 
source to point a moral. See Introduction and the Fourth 
Discourse, $ 73. 
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5 3 ^ ^ / ^ 3 M 

οὐκ ἀφανεῖς τοῖς τε σύρμασι τῶν ὄφεων καὶ 
ὀσμῆς αὐτόθεν δεινῆς φερομένης. οὕτω περι- 
σχόντα πανταχόθεν πῦρ ἐμβαλεῖν, καὶ τὰς 

X > 8 / T > $ Ü b! ^ / 
μὲν ἀποληφθείσας! ἀπολέσθαι μετὰ τῶν σκύ- 

M à / ΄ ν ῤ 
µνων, τοὺς δὲ Λίβυας φεύγειν κατὰ τάχος 
ἀπὸ τοῦ χωρίου, μήτε νύκτα μήτε ἡμέραν ἀνα- 
παυοµένους, μέχρι, νομίξοντες πολὺ προειληφέναι, 
κατέξευξαν παρὰ ποταμόν τινα. τῶν δὲ θηρίων 
ὁπόσα ἀπῆν κατὰ θήραν, ἐπειδὴ τάχιστα ἤσθοντο 
3 , \ / z \ 
ἀπολωλότας τοὺς φωλεούς, καταδιώξαντα τὴν 

\ 
στρατιὰν πρὸς τὸν ποταμόν, τοὺς μὲν év? ὕπνῳ 

, \ \ y , z e * 
καταλαβόντα, τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους ἀπειρηκότας UTO 
τοῦ κόπου, διαφθεῖραι ὃ πανσυδί. τότε μὲν οὖν 
> ` > A / . 3 ^ ^ 
ἀτελὲς αὐτῷ γενέσθαι τὸ ἔργον τῆς διαφθορᾶς 
τοῦ γένους. ὕστερον δὲ Ἡρακλέα τὴν σύμπασαν 
γῆν καθαίροντα ἀπό τε τῶν θηρίων καὶ τῶν 
τυράννων κἀκεῖσε ἀφικέσθαι, καὶ τὸν τε τόπον 
ἐμπρῆσαι καὶ τὰ φεύγοντα ἐκ τοῦ πυρὸς τὰ μὲν 
τῷ ῥοπάλῳ παίοντα κατακαίνειν, ὁπόσα ὁμόσε 
y M δὲ > ὃ e ΄ ^ f 
yet, τὰ δὲ ἀποδιδράσκοντα τοῖς βέλεσι. 

Τυχὸν οὖν" ὁ μῦθος αἰνίττεται λέγων τοὺς 
πολλοὺς μὲν εἴ πού τις ἐπεχείρησε καθῆραι τὴν 
αὑτοῦ ψυχὴν ὥσπερ ἄβατον καὶ μεστόν τινα 
θηρίων χαλεπῶν τόπον, ἐξελὼν δὴ Καὶ ἀπολέσας 
τὸ τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν εἶδος, ἐλπίσας 5 ἀπηλλάχθαι 
καὶ διαπεφευγέναι, οὐκ ἰσχυρῶς αὐτὸ δράσας, 
ὀλίγον ὕστερον ὑπὸ τῶν λειπομένων ἐπιθυμιῶν 
ἀπολέσθαι καὶ διαφθαρῆναι: 'HpakMéa δὲ τὸν 
Διὸς καὶ ᾽Αλκμήνης ἐπεξελθεῖν καὶ ἀποφῆναι 
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trails left by their serpents’ tails and to the terrible 
stench that emanated from the dens. He thus 
surrounded them on all sides and hurled fire in upon 
them, so that, being cut off, they perished with 
their young. As for the Libyans, they fled with all 
haste from the region, resting neither night nor day, 
until, thinking they had gained a great start, they 
halted for rest beside a certain river. But those of 
the creatures who had been away hunting, as soon 
as they learned of the destruction of their dens, 
pursued the army to the river, and finding some 
asleep and others exhausted by the toil, destroyed 
them one and all At that time, then, the task of 
destroying this broqd was not completed by the 
king. Later, however—so the story continues— 
Heracles, while clearing the whole earth of wild 
beasts and tyrants, came to this place too, set it on 
fire, and when the creatures were escaping from 
the flames, slew with his club all that attacked him, 
and with his arrows those that tried to run away. 
Now perhaps the myth is an allegory to show 
that, when the majority of men try to clear the 
trackless region of their souls, teeming with savage 
beasts, by rooting out and destroying the brood of 
lusts in the hope of then having got rid of them 
and escaped, and yet have not done this thoroughly, 
they are soon afterwards overwhelmed and destroyed 
by the remaining lusts; but that Heracles, the son 
of Zeus and Alemene, carried the task through to 


1 ἀποληφθείσας Selden; ἀπολειφθείσας. 2 ἐν added by | 
Emperius. 3 διαφθεῖραι Geel; διέφθειραν. 
4 ἂν before οὖν deleted by Emperius. 
$ Arnim reads ἐλπίσαντας and δράσαντας to agree with 
τοὺς πολλού». 
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καθαρὰν καὶ ἥμερον τὴν αὑτοῦ διάνοιαν' καὶ τοῦτο 
αὐτῷ βούλεσθαι δηλοῦν τῆς γῆς τὴν ἡμέρωσω. 

Βούλεσθε οὖν βραχύ τι καὶ τοῖς νεωτέροις 1 
ἐπιχαρισώμεθα τοῦ μυθολογήματος ; οὕτω γὰρ 
πάνυ πείθονται αὐτῷ καὶ νομίξουσιν ἀληθές, ὥστε 
ὕστερόν ποτέ φασιν ἐπιφανῆναι τοῦ γένους τού- 
του βαδίξουσιν εἰς ᾽Αμμωνος "Ελλησι θεωροῖς 
μετὰ πολλῆς δυνάμεως παραπεμπούσης ἱππέων 
καὶ τοξοτῶν. δόξαι γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ θινός τινος 
κατακεῖσθαι γυναῖκα, διφθέραν ἐπιβεβλημένην 
ἄνωθεν, ὥσπερ αἱ Λίβυσσαι, ἐπιδεικνύειν δὲ τὰ 
στήθη καὶ τοὺς μαστούς, καὶ τὸν τράχηλον àva- 
κλῶσαν. καὶ τοὺς ὑπολαβεῖν ἔκ τινος κώμης 
τῶν ἑταιρουσῶν τινα γυναικῶν ἐνταῦθα ἰέναι 
πρὸς τὸν ὄχλον. δύο δέ τινας νεανίσκους ἐκπλα- 
γέντας τὸ εἶδος ἰέναι πρὸς αὐτήν, θάτερον τὸν 
érepov? φθάνοντα. τὸ δὲ θηρίον, ὡς ἔλαβεν αὐτόν, 
κατασῦραν εἰς κοὶλόν τι τῆς ψάμμου κατεσθίειν. 
καὶ τὸν ἕτερον νεανίσκον ὑπερβαλόντα θεάσασθαι 
καὶ ἀνακραγεῖν, καὶ οὕτως ἐπιβοηθῆσαι τὸ λοιπὸν 
πλῆθος, τὸ δὲ θηρίον ἐφορμῆσαι τῷ νεανίσκῳ, 
προϊσχόμενον τὸν ὄφιν, καὶ ἀποκτεῖναν οἴχεσθαι 
μετὰ συριγμοῦ. τὸν δὲ νεκρὸν εὑρεθῆναι σαπρόν 
τε καὶ μυδῶντα' καὶ τοὺς Λίβυας τοὺς ἡγεμόνας 
τῆς ὁδοῦ οὐκ ἐᾶν ἅπτεσθαι τοῦ σώματος, ὡς 
ἅπαντας ἀπολουμένους. 


1 Arnim deletes λόγων after νεωτέροις. 
2 So P, the other MSS. omitting θάτερ»ν. 
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completion and made his own heart pure and gentle 
or tame; and that this is what is meant by his 
taming, that is, civilizing the earth. 

Would you care, then, to have me gratify the 
younger people among you by giving a brief addi- 
tional portion of the myth? For they believe so 
thoroughly in it and are so convinced of its 
truth as to assert that one of this brood appeared 
afterwards to a party of Greek envoys on their way 
to the oracle of Ammon under the escort of a strong 
force of cavalry and archers. They saw what seemed 
to be a woman, reclining on a pile of sand; she wore 
a sheepskin thrown over her head after the manner 
of the Libyan women, but displayed her bosom 
and breasts and la? with her head thrown back. 
They supposed that she was one of the profes- 
sional harlots from some village who was on her way 
thither to join their company. Accordingly, a certain 
two young men, greatly taken with her appearance, 
approached her, one outstripping the other. When 
the creature seized this one, she dragged him into a 
hole in the sand and devoured him. The other young 
man, rushing past her, saw this and cried aloud so 
that the rest of the party came to his assistance. But 
the creature hurled itself at the young man with 
the snake part foremost, and after killing him dis- 
appeared with a hissing sound. They add that the 
body was found rotten and putrefying, and that the 
Libyans who were acting as guides permitted no 
one to touch the body lest all should perish. 
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Von Arnim has proved quite conclusively that the sixth, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth Discourses belong to the period 
when Dio was a wanderer in exile. For example, many 
things that Dio speaks of Diogenes doing, such as going 
through armies safely without a herald’s staff, fit better the 
experience of Dio himself, and many of the references to the 
Persian king would apply just as well to Domitian, who 
banished Dio. No doubt the speaker’s audiences would 
understand his veiled allusions quite easily. 

In these Discourses Dio sets forth certain tenets of the 
Cynic philosophy, using Diogenes as his mouthpiece. His 
subject is Contentment. 


1 


6. ΔΙΟΓΕΝΗΣ H ΠΕΡῚ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΙΔΟΣ 


Διογένης 6 Σινωπεύς, ὅτε ἔφυγεν ἐκ Σινώπης 
ἀφικόμενος εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα διῆγε ποτὲ μὲν ἐν 
Κορίνθῳ, ποτὲ δὲ ᾿Αθήνησιν. ἔφη δὲ μιμεῖσθαι 
τοῦ Περσῶν βασιλέως τὴν δίαιταν: καὶ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνος τοῦ μὲν χειμῶνος ἐν Βαβυλῶνι καὶ 
Σούσοις, ἐνίοτε δὲ ἐν Βάκτροις διῆγεν, ἐν τοῖς 
εὐδιεινοτάτοις τῆς ᾿Ασίας, τοῦ δὲ θέρους ἐν 
᾿Εἰκβατάνοις τῆς Μηδικῆς, ὅπου ψυχρότατος ὁ 
ἀὴρ ἀεί ποτέ ἐστι καὶ τῷ περὶ Βαβυλῶνα yet- 
μῶνι τὸ θέρος ὅμοιον. οὕτως δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς 
μεταλλάττειν τὴν οἴκησιν κατὰ τὰς ὥρας τοῦ 
ἔτους. τὴν μὲν γὰρ ᾿Αττικὴν μήτε ὄρη μεγάλα 
ἔχειν μήτε ποταμοὺς διαρρέοντας, καθάπερ τήν 
τε Πελοπόννησον καὶ Θετταλίαν: εἶναι γὰρ τὴν 
χώραν ἀραιὰν καὶ τὸν ἀέρα κοῦφον, ὡς μήτε 
ὕεσθαι πολλάκις μήτε ὑπομένειν τὸ γιγνόμενον 1 
ὕδωρ. περιέχεσθαί τε ὀλίγου πᾶσαν αὐτὴν ὑπὸ 
τῆς θαλάττης" ὅθεν δὴ καὶ τοὔνομα λαβεῖν, οἷον 
ἀκτήν τινα οὖσαν. τὴν δὲ ad modu? ἐν τῷ 
χθαμαλῷ κεῖσθαι καὶ πρὸς μεσημβρίαν. σημεῖον 
δέ: τοὺς γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ Σουνίου καταίροντας εἰς 
τὸν ἸΤειραιᾶ μὴ δύνασθαι ἄλλως ἢ νότῳ κατᾶραι. 
εἰκότως οὖν τὸν χειμῶνα γίγνεσθαι πρᾷον. ἐν 


1 γιγνόμενον Emperius: πινόμενον, 
2 πόλιν Reiske: πάλιν 
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Wuew Diogenes of Sinope was exiled from that 
place, he came to Greece and used to divide his 
time between Corinth and Athens. And he said he 
was following the practice of the Persian king.! For 
that monarch spent the winters in Babylon and Susa, 
or occasionally in Bactra,? which are the warmest 
parts of Asia, and the summers in Median Ecbatana,’ 
where the air is alw&ys very cool and the summer 
is like the winter in the region of Babylon. So he 
too, he said, changed his residence according to the 
seasons ofthe year. For Attica had no high mountains, 
norriversrunning through it as had the Peloponnese 
and Thessaly ; its soil was thin and the air so dry that 
rain rarely fell, and what did fall was not retained. 
Besides, it was almost entirely surrounded by the 
sea; from which fact indeed it got its name, since 
Attica is a sort of beach-land.4 The city, moreover, 
was low-lying and faced to the south, as shown by the 
fact that those sailing from Sunium could not enter 
the Peiraeus 5 except with a south wind. Naturally, 
therefore, the winters were mild. In Corinth, on 

1 Typical oriental despot. Darius Codomannus 336-331 
B.C., last king of ancient Persia, was reigning then. 

2 Capital of Bactria, the modern Turkestan. 

3 Capital of Media. 

* This is still the accepted etymology: Attiké is for Akti- 
ké (gé), where Aktiké is the adjective from akté, ** beach." 

5 The most important harbour of Athens, about five miles 


south-west of the city. 
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δὲ τῇ Κορίνθῳ τὸ θέρος εὔπνουν, διὰ τοὺς 
eloéyovras! κόλπους ἀεί ποτε τῶν πνευμάτων 
ἐκεῖσε συρρεόντων' ὅ τε ᾿Ακροκόρινθος ἐπισκιάξει 
καὶ αὐτὴ μᾶλλον ἐπὶ τὸ Λέχαιον καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
ἄρκτον ἀποκλίνει. πολὺ δὲ καλλίονας ὑπάρχειν 
τὰς πόλεις ταύτας Ἐκβατάνων καὶ Βαβυλῶνος, 
καὶ πολὺ ἄμεινον κατεσκευάσθαι τῶν ἐκεῖ βασι- 
λείων τό τε Κράνειον καὶ τὴν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἀκρό- 
πολιν καὶ τὰ προπύλαια, μεγέθει δὲ λείπεσθαι 
μόνον' καίτοι διακοσίων σταδίων εἶναι τὴν περί- 
µετρον τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν, τοῦ Πειρριῶς συντεθειμένου 3 
καὶ τῶν διὰ μέσου τειχῶν πρὸς τὸν περίβολον 
τοῦ ἄστεος---οἰκεῖσθαι γὰρ ov πάλαι καὶ ταῦτα 
σύμπαντα---ὥστε τὸ ἥμισυ ἔχειν ᾿Αθήνας Βαβυ- 
λῶνος, εἰ τυγχάνει ἀληθῆ λεγόμενα περὶ τῶν 
ἐκεῖ. καὶ μὴν τό γε τῶν λιμένων ὃ κάλλος, ἔτι 
δὲ ἀνδριάντας καὶ γραφὰς καὶ χρυσόν τε καὶ 
ἄργυρον καὶ χαλκόν, τό τε νόμισμα καὶ τὰ 
ἔπιπλα, καὶ τὴν τῶν οἰκιῶν κατασκευὴν ὑπερ- 
βάλλειν μὲν τὰ ἐνταῦθα: πλὴν αὐτῷ ye οὐ πολὺ 
μέλειν τῶν τοιούτων. 

Τὸ δὲ τῆς ὁδοῦ μῆκος ἐκείνῳ μὲν ὥστε µετα- 
βῆναι πάμπολυ γίγνεσθαι’ σχεδὸν γοῦν αὐτὸν 
ἐν ὁδῷ διάγειν τοῦ χειμῶνος καὶ τοῦ θέρους τὸ 

1 εἰσέχοντας Reiske: εἰσήκοντας. 


2 συντεθειμένου Capps: συντιθεμένον. 
* λιμένων Casaubon: λιμνῶν. 
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the other hand, the summer was breezy, since 
currents of air always met there on account of the 
bays that dented the shore. The Acrocorinthus,! 
too, overshadows it, and the city itself rather inclines 
toward the Lechaeum? and the north. Diogenes 
thought that these cities were far more beautiful 
than Ecbatana and Babylon, and that the Craneion;? 
and the Athenian acropolis with the Propylaea* were 
far more beautiful structures than those abodes of 
royalty, yielding to them only in size. And yet the 
circumference of Athens was two hundred stades,5 
now that the Peiraeus and the connecting walls had 
been added to the compass of the city—for this 
whole area was not inhabited in ancient times—so 
that Athens was one'half as large as Babylon, if we 
could take as true what was said of things there. 
Moreover, in respect to the beauty of the harbours, 
and, further, to the statues, paintings, the works in 
gold, silver, and bronze, in respect to the coinage, 
the furnishings, the splendour of the houses, he 
thought that Athens was far superior; only he, for 
his part, did not care much about such things. 
Besides, the king had a very long distance to travel 
in changing residences ; he had to spend pretty much 
the larger part of the winter and summer on the 


1 Name applied to a high hill overhanging Corinth and to 
the citadel on its summit. This position was called by 
Philip one of the fetters of Greece. 

2 One of the two harbours of Corinth, that facing the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

3 The cypress grove and gymnasium in a suburb of Corinth. 

* The gateway to the Athenian acropolis. 

5 As a stade was equal to 606} feet, the circumference of 
Athens, including all the walls connecting 1t with its harbours, 
was a little under twenty-three miles. 
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πλέον" αὐτὸν δὲ πλησίον καταλύσαντα Μεγόρων 
᾿Αθήνησι γενέσθαι τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ πάνυ ῥᾳδίως ἡ 7, εἰ 
μὲν βούλοιτο, ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ελευσῖνος- εἰ δὲ μή, Bpaxv- 
τέραν διὰ Σαλαμῖνος---μὴ ? δι᾽ ἐρήμων σταθμῶν 
πορευόμενον" ὥστε πλεονεκτεῖν βασιλέως καὶ 
μᾶλλον τρυφᾶν" ἄμεινον γὰρ κατεσκευάσθαι τὴν 
οἴκησιν. ταῦτα δὲ εἰώθει μὲν παίξων λέγειν" 
ὅμως δὲ ἐνεδείκνυτο τοῖς θαυμάξουσι τὸν πλοῦτον 
τοῦ Πέρσου καὶ τὴν λεγομένην εὐδαιμονίαν ὅτι 
οὐδέν ἐ ἐστι τῶν ἐκείνου πραγμάτων οἷον νομίξουσι. 
τῶν μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν ὄφελος εἶναι, τὰ δὲ καὶ σφόδρα 
πένησιν ἐξεῖναι. ποιεῖν. 

Οὐδὲ γάρ, ὡς ἐνόμιξον ἔνιοι τῶν ἀφρόνων, 
ἀμελὲς. ἣν αὐτῷ περὶ τοῦ σώματος, ἀλλ ἐκεῖνοι 
μὲν ὁρῶντες ῥιγῶντα. καὶ ὑθυραυλοῦντα, καὶ διψῶντα 
πολλάκις ἡγοῦντο ἀμελεῖν τοῦ ὑγιαίνειν καὶ τοῦ 
Eñv ὁ δὲ ταῦτα πάσχων μᾶλλον μὲν. ὑγίαινε 
TOV ἀεὶ ἐμπιμπλαμένων, μᾶλλον δὲ τῶν ἔνδον 
µενόντων καὶ μηδέποτε μήτε ψύχους μήτε καύ- 
ματος πειρωμένων, ἔτι δὲ "Ἴδιον μὲν ἀλεαινόμενος 
ἠσθάνετο, ἥδιον δὲ σιτία ὃ προσεφέρετο' πολὺ δὲ 
μάλιστα ταῖς ὥραις ἔχαιρεν, καὶ τοῦτο μὲν 
εὐφραίνετο θέρους προσιόντος, ὁπότε ἤδη͵ διαχέοι 
τὸν ἀέρα, τοῦτο δὲ! οὐκ ἤχθετο πανομένου, ἅτε 
ἀπαλλαττόμενος τοῦ σφοδροῦ καύματος, ταῖς δὲ 


LO gf, i 
1 4j added by Capps. 2 μὴ added by Dindorf. 
3 σιτία Reiske: σιτίοις. 4 δὲ added by Morel. 


1 From Corinth to Megara is 27 miles. From Megara one 
has a choice of routes: (1) continuing the coast road to Eleusis 
and the Daphne pass, 23 miles; (2) going by ferry from the 
port of Megara to Salamis, cutting across the island to the 
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road. He himself, on the other hand, by spending 
the night near Megara, could very easily be in 
Athens on the following day—or else, if he preferred, 
at Eleusis; otherwise, he could take a shorter way 
through Salamis, without passing through any 
deserts. So he had an advantage over the king and 
enjoyed greater luxury, since his housing arrange- 
ments were better. This is what he was wont to 
say jestingly, and yet he meant to bring to the 
attention of those who admired the wealth of the 
Persian and his reputed happiness that there was 
nothing in his actual life such as they imagined. 
For some things were of no use at all and other 
things were within the reach of even the very poor. 

In fact, Diogenes wes not neglectful of his body as 
certain foolish people thought; but when they saw 
him often shivering and living in the open and 
going thirsty, they imagined that he was careless 
of his health and life, whereas this rigorous regime 
gave him better health than fell to the lot of those 
who were ever gorging themselves, better than fell 
to the lot of those who stayed indoors and never 
experienced either cold or heat. And he got more 
pleasure, too, out of sunning himself and more 
pleasure in eating his food than they did. But the 
seasons were by far his greatest delight. On the 
one hand, he rejoiced as the summer approached 
and was already dissolving the cold air; and on the 
other, he felt no regret as it drew to its close, since 
this brought him relief from its excessive heat; and 


ferry over the straits of Salamis, and then through Piraeus to 
Athens, 22 miles. One taking the first route could push on 
beyond Megara and spend the night at Eleusis, 11 miles from 
Megara, and proceed thence to Athens in the morning. 
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e la M } 5 Li , ^ ΄ 
ὥραις ξυνεπόμενος καὶ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον αὐτῶν πειρώ- 
2: / 
µενος ἀλύπως ἀφικνεῖτο πρὸς ἑκατέραν τὴν ὑπερ- 
βολήν. πυρὶ δὲ ἢ σκιᾷ ἢ σκέπῃ σπανίως ἐχρῆτο, 
προλαμβάνων τὸν καιρόν, οὐδὲ ὥσπερ οἱ ἄλλοι 
ἄνθρωποι, ὅτι μὲν ἔξεστιν αὐτοῖς ἀεὶ πῦρ καίειν, 
> ^ 3 3 ^ » X 347 3*5 
εὐποροῦσι δὲ ἐσθῆτος, ἔχουσι δὲ οἰκίας, ἐὰν καὶ 
μικρὸν αἴσθωνται ψύχους, εὐθὺς ἀποδιδράσκουσι 
τὸν ἀέρα καὶ τὰ σώματα ἀχρεῖα ποιοῦσι καὶ 
3 / προ ^ e ` 3) 
ἀδύνατα ἀνέχεσθαι χειμῶνος, ὅτι δὲ ἔξεστιν 
a ^ { a ^ 

αὐτοῖς σκιᾷ μὲν ἀφθόνῳ χρῆσθαι τοῦ θέρους, 

/ bi ki M / lA 3 ^ 
πίνειν δὲ οἶνον ὁπόσον βούλονται, διὰ τοῦτο 
3 * ey 7 ^ 3/ \ ^ 
ἄπειροι μὲν ἡλίου διατελοῶσιν, ἄπειροι δὲ τοῦ 
διψῆν κατὰ φύσιν, οἰκότροφοι μὲν οὐχ ἧττον τῶν 
γυναικῶν, ἄπονοι δὲ καὶ ἀργοὶ τὰ σώματα, κραι- 
πάλης δὲ καὶ λήθης τὰς Yruyas γέμοντες. ὅθεν 
δὴ καὶ ἐπιμηχανῶνται αὑτοῖς καὶ σιτία πονηρὰ 

M A s 2 / ^ δ᾽ 3 ^ e / 
καὶ βαλανεῖα τούτων 5 χάριν, τῆς δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἡμέρας 
πολλάκις δέονται μὲν ἀνέμου, δέονται δὲ ἐσθῆτος, 
δέονται δὲ ὁμοῦ χιόνος καὶ πυρός, τὸ δὲ πάντων 
3 ’ 3 ^ K A . 2 
ἀτοπώτατον, ἐπιθυμοῦσι καὶ λιμοῦ καὶ δίψους. 
ἀκόλαστοι δὲ ὄντες οὐχ ἥδονται ἀφροδισίοις διὰ 
τὸ μὴ περιμένειν ὀρέγεσθαι αὐτῶν: ὅθεν ζητοῦσιν 
ἀχαρίστους καὶ ἀτερπεῖς ἡδονάς. 

ʻO δὲ λιμῷ μὲν ἐχρῆτο καὶ δίψει πρὸ τῆς 
τροφῆς ἑκάστοτε, καὶ ἐνόμιζε τοῦτο ἱκανώτατον 
καὶ δριμύτατον τῶν ὄψων. τοιγαροῦν ἥδιον μὲν 


1 σκιᾷ Geel: οἰκίᾳ, 
2 τούτων Cohoon: τούτου, 
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by keeping pace with the seasons and growing 
accustomed to them gradually, he met either extreme 
without discomfort. He rarely made use of heat, 
shade, or shelter in anticipation of the proper seasons 
for them, nor did he do as others do, who, because 
they may light a fire any time and are well supplied 
with clothes and own houses, run away at once 
from the open air at the least sensation of cold, thus 
enfeebling their bodies and making them incapable 
of enduring the winter’s cold, or, on the other 
hand, because it is possible for them to enjoy abund- 
ant shade in the summer-time and drink all the wine 
they wish, on that account never expose themselves 
to the sun, never experience a natural thirst, keep 
to the house just as much as women do, are inactive 
and sluggish of body, and have their souls steeped 
in a drunken stupor. This is why they devise for 
themselves both unwholesome menus and baths to 
counteract the bad effects of these, and within 
the same twenty-four hours they often want both 
a breeze and heavy clothing; they want ice and 
fire at one and the same time, and—what is most 
absurd of all—they long for both hunger and thirst. 
And though they are incontinent, they find no 
delight in love because they do not wait till they 
desire it naturally ; consequently the pleasures they 
seek are devoid of satisfaction and are joyless. 
Diogenes, however, always waited until he was 
hungry or thirsty before he partook of nourishment, 
and he thought that hunger was the most satis- 
factory and pungent of appetizers. And so he used to 
1 The bath was taken to help digestion but often proved a 


fatalremedy. Cf. Juvenal, I. 143: Crudum pavonem in balnea 
portas.—* You take an undigested peacock into the baths.” 
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προσεφέρετο μᾶζαν ἢ οἱ ἄλλου τὰ πολυτελέστατα 
τῶν σιτίων, ἥδιον δὲ ἔπινε τοῦ ῥέοντος ὕδατος 
À οἱ ἄλλοι τὸν Θάσιον οἶνον. κατεγέλα δὲ τῶν, 
ὁπότε διψ-ῷεν, τὰς μὲν κρήνας παρερχομένων, 
ζητούντων δὲ πάντως ὁπόθεν ὠνήσονταιὶ Χῖον ἢ 
Λέσβιον, καὶ πολὺ ἔφασκεν ἀφρονεστέρους εἶναι 
τῶν βοσκημάτων' ἐκεῖνα γὰρ οὐδέποτε διψῶντα 
κρήνην οὐδὲ ῥεῦμα καθαρὸν παρελθεῖν οὐδὲ 
πεινῶντα ἀπέχεσθαι τῶν .ἁπαλωτάτων φύλλων 
καὶ πόας τῆς ἱκανῆς τρέφειν. οἰκίας δὲ τὰς 
καλλίστας καὶ ὑγιεινοτάτας ἐν ἁπάσαις ταῖς 
πόλεσιν ἔχειν ἀναπεπταμένας, τὰ τε ἱερὰ καὶ τὰ 
γυμνάσια. ἱμάτιον δὲ ἓν ἐξήρκει τοῦ θέρους 
αὐτῷ καὶ τοῦ χειμῶνος: τοῦ γὰρ ἀέρος ἠνείχετο 
ῥαδίως, ἅτε δὴ συνήθης αὐτῷ γενόμενος. τοὺς δὲ 
πόδας οὐδέποτε ἔσκεπεν' οὐ γὰρ ἔφη τρυφερω- 
τέρους εἶναι τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν καὶ τοῦ προσώπου. 
ταῦτα γάρ, ἀσθενέστατα πεφυκότα, μάλιστα 
ἀνέχεσθαι τὸ ψῦχος διὰ τὸ γυμνοῦσθαι ἀεί' μὴ 
γὰρ εἶναι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις δυνατὸν καταδησαµένους 
τὰ ὄμματα βαδίξειν, ὥσπερ τοὺς πόδας, ἔφη δὲ 
τοὺς πλουσίους ὁμοίους εἶναι τοῖς νεογνοῖς βρέ- 
deat’ δεῖσθαι γὰρ ἀεί ποτε σπαργάνων. ὑπὲρ 
οὗ δὲ πλεῖστα μὲν πράγματα ἔχουσιν ἄνθρωποι 
πλεῖστα δὲ χρήματα ἄναλίσκουσι, πολλαὶ δὲ 
ἀνάστατοι πόλεις διὰ ταῦτα γεγόνασι, πολλὰ δὲ 
ἔθνη τούτων ἕνεκεν οἰκτρῶς ἀπόλωλεν, ἁπάντων 
ἐκείνῳ χρημάτων ἀπονώτατον 2 ἦν καὶ ἀδαπανώ- 
τατον. οὐ γὰρ ἔδει αὐτὸν οὐδαμόσε ἐλθεῖν ἀφρο- 
δισίων ἕνεκεν, ἀλλὰ παίζων ἔλεγεν ἁπανταχοῦ 
παρεῖναι αὐτῷ τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην προῖκα" τοὺς δὲ 
1 ὠνήσονται Arnim: ὠνήσαιντο, 
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partake of a barley cake with greater pleasure than 
others did of the costliest of foods, and enjoyed a 
drink from a stream of running water more than 
others did their Thasian wine. He scorned those 
who would pass by a spring when thirsty and 
move heaven and earth to find where they could 
buy Chian or Lesbian wine; and he used to say 
that such persons were far sillier than cattle, since 
these creatures never pass by a spring or a clear 
brook when thirsty or, when hungry, disdain the 
tenderest leaves or grass enough to nourish them. 
He also said that the most beautiful and healthful 
houses were open to him in every city: io wit, the 
temples and the gymnasia. And one garment was all 
he needed for both simmer and winter, for he endured 
the cold weather easily because he had become used 
toit. He never protected his feet, either, because they 
were no more sensitive, he claimed, than his eyes 
and face. For these parts, though by nature most 
delicate, endured the cold very well on account of 
their constant exposure ; for men could not possibly 
walk after binding their eyes as they did their feet. 
He used to say, too, that rich men were like new-born 
babes; both were in constant need of swaddling- 
clothes. That for which men gave themselves the 
most trouble and spent the most money, which 
caused the razing of many cities and the pitiful 
destruction of many nations—this he found the least 
laborious and most inexpensive of all things to 
procure. For he did not have to go anywhere for 
his sexual gratification but, as he humorously put it, 
he found Aphrodite everywhere, without expense ; 


2 ἀπονώτατον Casaubon: ἀτοπάτατον. 
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A A XN * ^ 
ποιητὰς καταψεύδεσθαι τῆς θεοῦ διὰ τὴν αὑτῶν 
ἀκρασίαν, πολύχρυσον καλοῦντας. ἐπεὶ δὲ πολ- 
Aoi τοῦτο ἠπίστουν, ἐν τῷ φανερῷ ἐχρῆτο καὶ πάν- 
των ὁρώντων' καὶ ἔλεγεν ὡς εἴπερ οἱ ἄνθρωποι 

e > > x e+ Ve T / O° * 
οὕτως εἶχον, οὐκ ἂν ἐάλω ποτε η 1ροία, OVO ἂν 
ὁ Πρίαμος ὁ Φρυγῶν βασιλεύς, ἀπὸ Διὸς γεγονώς, 
$ 2X "^ ^ ^ X 3 / \ \ 3 A 
ἐπὶ τῷ βωμῷ τοῦ Διὸς ἐσφάγη. τοὺς δὲ ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
οὕτως εἶναι ἄφρονας ὥστε καὶ τοὺς νεκροὺς 
νομίξειν προσδεῖσθαι γυναικῶν καὶ τὴν Iov- 
ξένην σφάττειν ἐπὶ τῷ τάφῳ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως. 
ἔφη δὲ τοὺς ἰχθύας σχεδόν TL φρονιμωτέρους 
φαίνεσθαι τῶν ἀνθρώπων" ὅταν yap δέωνται τὸ 
σπέρμα ἀποβαλεῖν, ἰόντας Eko προσκνᾶσθαι 
πρός TL! τραχύ. θαυμάξειν δὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
τὸ τὸν μὲν πόδα μὴ θέλειν ἀργυρίου κνᾶσθαι 
μηδὲ τὴν χεῖρα μηδὲ ἄλλο μηδὲν τοῦ σώματος, 
μηδὲ τοὺς πάνυ πλουσίους ἀναλῶσαι ἂν μηδεμίαν 
ὑπὲρ τούτου δραχμήν" êv δὲ ἐκεῖνο τὸ μέρος ToN- 
λάκις πολλῶν ταλάντων, τοὺς δέ τινας ἤδη καὶ 
τὴν ψυχὴν Σ παραβαλλοµένους. ἔλεγε δὲ παίζων 
τὴν συνουσίαν ταύτην εὕρεμα εἶναι τοῦ Πανός, 
[4 A 3 ^ 3 * > 3 ΄ ^ 
ὅτε τῆς ᾿Ηχοῦς ἐρασθεὶς οὐκ ἐδύνατο λαβεῖν, 
ἀλλ ἐπλανᾶτο ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι νύκτα καὶ ἡμέραν, 

, ^ Xo ee ^ / 3 7 9 7 
τότε οὖν τὸν Ἑρμῆν διδάξαι αὐτόν, οἰκτείραντα 
τῆς ἀπορίας, ἅτε υἱὸν αὐτοῦ. καὶ τόν, ἐπεὶ 
s , ^ ^ / 3 Σ 
ἔμαθε, παύσασθαι τῆς πολλῆς ταλαιπωρίας" ἀπ 
ἐκείνου δὲ τοὺς ποιμένας χρῆσθαι μαθόντας. 

1 πρός τι Geel: πρὸς τὸ. 
2 τὴν ψυχὴν Gasda: τῇ ψυχῇ. 
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and the poets libelled the goddess, he maintained, 
on account of their own want of self-control, when 
they called her “the all-golden.”’? And since many 
doubted this boast, he gave a public demonstration 
before the eyes of all, saying that if men were like 
himself, Troy would never have been taken, nor 
Priam, king of the Phrygians and a descendant of 
Zeus, been slain at the altar of Zeus. But the 
Achaeans had been such fools as to believe that 
even dead men found women indispensable and 
so slew Polyxena at the tomb of Achilles. Fish 
showed themselves more sensible than men almost ; 
for whenever they needed to eject their sperm, they 
went out of doors and rubbed themselves against 
something rough. He marvelled that while men 
were unwilling to pay out money to have a leg or an 
arm or any other part of their body rubbed, that 
while not even the very rich would spend a single 
drachma for this purpose, yet on that one member 
they spent many talents time and again and some 
had even risked their lives in the bargain. In a 
joking way he would say that this sort of intercourse 
was a discovery made by Pan when he was in love 
with Echo and could not get hold of her, but roamed 
over the mountains night and day till Hermes 
in pity at his distress, since he was his son, taught 
him the trick. So Pan, when he had learned his 
lesson, was relieved of his great misery; and the 
shepherds learned the habit from him. 


1 The epithet as applied to Aphrodite referred originally to 
the golden adornment of her statues (cf. Hesiod, Works and 
Days, v. 519), or the wealth of her shrines, or her beauty; 
just as in Homer she is χρυσέη Αφροδίτη, Diogenes twists the 
word πολύχρυσος to mean “ costing much gold.” 
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Ta μὲν οὖν τοιαῦτα ἐνίοτε τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
καταγελῶν ἔλεγεν τῶν τετυφωμένων καὶ ἀνοήτων 
μάλιστα δὲ ὕβριξε τοὺς σοφιστὰς τοὺς σεμνοὺς 
εἶναι θέλοντας καὶ πλέον τι τῶν ἄλλων εἰδέναι 
οἰομένους. ἔλεγε δὲ διὰ τὴν μαλακίαν τοὺς ἀνδρώ- 
πους ἀθλιώτερον ζῆν τῶν θηρίων. ἐκεῖνα γὰρ 
ὕδατι μὲν ποτῷ χρώμενα, τροφῇ δὲ βοτάνῃ, τὰ 
πολλὰ δὲ αὐτῶν γυμνὰ ὄντα δι’ ἔτους, εἰς οἰκίαν 
δὲ οὐδέποτε εἰσίοντα, πυρὶ δὲ οὐδὲν χρώμενα, 
Eñv μὲν ὁπόσον ἡ φύσις ἑκάστοις ἔταξε χρόνον, 
ἐὰν μηδεὶς ἀναιρῇ' ἰσχυρὰ δὲ καὶ ὑγιαίνοντα 
διάγειν ὁμοίως ἅπαντα, δεῖσθαι δὲ μηδὲν ἰατρῶν 
μηδὲ φαρμάκων. τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους οὕτως μὲν 
πάνυ φιλοζῴους ὄντας, τοσαῦτα δὲ μηχανωμένους 
πρὸς ἀναβολὴν τοῦ θανάτου, τοὺς μὲν πολλοὺς 
αὐτῶν μηδὲ εἰς γῆρας ἀφικνεῖσθαι, ζῆν δὲ voon- 
μάτων γέμοντας ἃ μηδὲ ὀνομάσαι ῥάδιον, τὴν δὲ 
γῆν αὐτοῖς μὴ ἐξαρκεῖν παρέχουσαν φάρμακα, 
δεῖσθαι δὲ καὶ σιδήρου καὶ πυρός. καὶ μήτε 
Χείρωνος μήτε ᾿Ασκληπιαδῶν ἰωμένων μηδὲν 
αὐτοῖς ὄφελος εἶναι διὰ τὴν αὐτῶν ἀκολασίαν 
καὶ πονηρίαν, μηδὲ μάντεων μαντευομένων μηδὲ 
ἱερέων καθαιρόντων. εἰς δὲ τὰς πόλεις συνελ.- 
θόντας, ὅπως ὑπὸ τῶν ἔξωθεν μὴ ἀδικῶνται, 
τοὐναντίον αὑτοὺς ἀδικεῖν καὶ τὰ δεινότατα πάντα 
ἐργάξεσθαι, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τούτῳ ξυνεληλυθότας. διὰ 
ταῦτα δὲ δοκεῖν αὐτῷ καὶ τὸν μῦθον λέγειν ὡς 
τὸν Προμηθέα κολάξοι ὁ Ζεὺς διὰ τὴν εὕρεσων 
καὶ μετάδοσιν τοῦ πυρός, ὡς ἀρχὴν τοῦτο καὶ 
ἀφορμὴν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις μαλακίας καὶ τρυφῆς: 


1 The Centaur who taught Achilles. 
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In such language he at times used to ridicule 
the victims of conceit and folly, though it was 
against the sophists, who wanted to be looked up 
to and thought they knew more than other men, 
that he railed in particular. He used to say that 
men, owing to their softness, lived more wretched 
lives than the beasts. For these took water for 
their drink and grass for their food, were most of 
them naked from one end of the year to the other, 
never entered a house nor made any use of fire, and 
yet they lived as long as nature had ordained for 
each, if no one destroyed them, and all alike 
remained strong and healthy, and had no need of 
doctors or of drugs. Men, however, who are so 
very fond of life an@ devise so many ways to post- 
pone death, generally did not even reach old age, 
but lived infested by a host of maladies which it were 
no easy task even to name, and the earth did not 
supply them with drugs enough, but they required 
the knife and cautery as well. Nor were Cheiron? 
and Asclepius’ sons,? with all their healing power, nor 
prophetic seers nor priestly exorcists of any use to 
them at all because of their excesses and wicked- 
ness. Men crowded into the cities to escape wrong 
from those outside, only to wrong one another and 
commit all sorts of the most dreadful misdeeds as 
though that had been the object of their coming 
together. And the reason, in his opinion, why the 
myth says that Zeus punished Prometheus for his 
discovery and bestowal of fire was that therein lay 
the origin and beginning of man’s softness and love 


2 Asclepius or Aesculapius, the god of medicine and healing ; 
his descendants too were physicians. i 
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οὐ γὰρ δὴ τὸν Δία μισεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους οὐδὲ 
φθονεῖν αὐτοῖς ἀγαθοῦ τινος. 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐλεγόν τινες οὐ δυνατὸν εἶναι ζῆν τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοις ζῴοις διὰ τὴν 
ἁπαλότητα τῶν σαρκῶν καὶ διότι ψιλός ἐστιν, 
οὔτε θριξὶ σκεπόμενος, ὥσπερ τὰ πολλὰ τῶν 
θηρίων, οὔτε πτεροῖς, οὐδὲ! δέρμα ἰσχυρὸν ἐπ- 
αμπέχεται, πρὸς ταῦτα ἀντέλεγεν οὕτως μὲν 
σφόδρα ἁπαλοὺς εἶναι διὰ τὴν δίαιταν: φεύγειν 
μὲν γὰρ ὡς τὸ πολὺ τὸν ἥλιον, φεύγειν δὲ τὸ 
ψῦχος: τὴν δὲ ψιλότητα τοῦ σώματος μηδὲν 
ἐνοχλεῖν. ἐπεδείκνυε δὲ τούς τε βατράχους 
καὶ ἄλλα οὐκ ὀλίγα CHa πολὺ μὲν ἁπαλώτερα 
ἀνθρώπου, πολὺ δὲ ψιλότερῃ, καὶ ἔνια τούτων 
ἀνεχόμενα οὐ τὸν ἀέρα μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ 
Νυχροτάτῳ ὕδατι Cf» δυνάμενα τοῦ χειμῶνος. 
ἐπεδείκνυε δὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων αὐτῶν τούς τε 
ὀφθαλμοὺς καὶ τὸ πρόσωπον οὐδὲν δεόμενα 3 
σκέπης. καθόλου δὲ ἐν μηδενὶ τόπῳ γίγνεσθαι 
ζῴον, ὃ μὴ δύναται ζῆν ἐν αὐτῷ' ἢ πῶς ἂν 
ἐσώθησαν οἱ πρῶτοι ἄνθρωποι γενόμενοι, μήτε 
πυρὸς ὄντος μήτε οἰκιῶν μήτε ἐσθῆτος μήτε 
ἄλλης τροφῆς ἢ τῆς αὐτομάτου ;; ἀλλὰ τὴν 
πανουργίαν τοῖς ὕστερον καὶ τὸ πολλὰ εὑρίσκειν 
καὶ μηχανᾶσθαι πρὸς τὸν βίον οὐ πάνυ τι συν- 
ενεγκεῖν. οὐ γὰρ πρὸς ἀνδρείαν οὐδὲ δικαιοσύνην 
χρῆσθαι τῇ σοφίᾳ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
ἡδονήν" διώκοντας οὖν τὸ HOV ἐξ ἅπαντος ἀεὶ 
ζην ἀηδέστερον καὶ ἐπιπονώτερον, καὶ δοκοῦντας 
προμηθεῖσθαι σφῶν αὐτῶν κάκιστα ἀπόλλυσθαι 
διὰ τὴν πολλὴν ἐπιμέλειάν τε καὶ προμήθειαν. 
καὶ οὕτως δὴ τὸν Ἱρομηθέα δικαίως λέγεσθαι 
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of luxury; for Zeus surely did not hate men or 
grudge them any good thing. 

When some people urged that it is impossible for 
man to live like the animals owing to the tender- 
ness of his flesh and because he is naked and un- 
protected either by hair, as the majority of beasts 
are, or by feathers and has no covering of tough 
skin, he would say in reply that men are so very 
tender because of their mode of life, since, as a 
rule, they avoid the sun and also avoid the cold. 
It is not the nakedness of the body that causes the 
trouble. He would then call attention to the frogs 
and numerous other animals much more delicate than 
man and much less protected, and yet some of them 
not only withstand the cold air but are even able 
to live in the coldest water during the winter. He 
also pointed out that the eyes and the face of man 
himself have no need of protection. And, in general, 
no creature is born in any region that cannot live 
in it. Else how could the first human beings to be 
born have survived, there being no fire, or houses, 
or clothing, or any other food than that which 
grew wild? Nay, man’s ingenuity and his discover- 
ing and contriving so many helps to life had not been 
altogether advantageous to later generations, since 
men do not employ their cleverness to promote 
courage or justice, but to procure pleasure. And 
so, as they pursue the agreeable at any cost, their 
life becomes constantly less agreeable and more 
burdensome; and while they appear to be attend- 
ing to their own needs, they perish most miserably, 
just because of excessive care and attention. And 
for these reasons Prometheus was justly said to have 


1 οὐδὲ Emperius: οὔτε. —* δεόµενα Wilamowitz: δεόμενον. 
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δεδεμένον ἐν πέτρᾳ κείρεσθαι τὸ ἧπαρ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
ἀετοῦ. 

Ὁπόσα μὲν οὖν πολυδάπανα καὶ δεόμενα πραγ- 
µατείας καὶ ταλανπωρίας, ταῦτα μὲν ἀφήρει καὶ 
βλαβερὰ τοῖς χρωμένοις ἀπέφαινεν: ὅσα δὲ 
ῥᾳδίως καὶ ἀπραγμόνως ἔστιν ἐπικουρεῖν τῷ 
σώματι. καὶ πρὸς χειμῶνα καὶ πρὸς λιμὸν kai 
πρὸς τὸ παῦσαί τινα ὄρεξιν τοῦ σώματος, οὐ 
παρέπεμπεν οὐδὲν αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τόπους npetro 
TOUS ὑγιερνοὺς. μᾶλλον ὴ τοὺς νοσώδεις καὶ τοὺς 
προσφόρους; ἑκάστῃ ὥρᾳ, καὶ τροφῆς ὁ ὅπως εὐπο- 
ρήσει τῆς ἱκανῆς ἐπεμελεῖτο καὶ ἐσθῆτος τῆς 
μετρίας, πραγμάτων δὲ καὶ δικῶν καὶ φιλονεικιῶν 
καὶ πολέμων καὶ στάσεων ἐξτὸς ἦν. καὶ μάλιστα 
ἐμιμεῖτο τῶν θεῶν τὸν βίον" ἐκείνους γὰρ μόνους 
φησὶν " Ὅμηρος ῥᾳδίως ζῆν, ὡς τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἐπιπόνως καὶ χαλεπῶς βιούντων. τὰ δὲ τοιαῦτα 
ἔφη καὶ τὰ θηρία διορᾶν: τοὺς μὲν γὰρ πελαργοὺς 
τὰ θερμὰ τοῦ θέρους ἀπολείποντας εἰς τὸν εὔκρα- 
τον ἀέρα ἀφικνεῖσθαι, καὶ διαγαγόντας ἐνταῦθα 
ὁπόσον ἥδιστον τοῦ χρόνου, μετὰ ταῦτα ἀθρόους 
ἀπιέναι, τὸν χειμῶνα ὑποχωροῦντας," τὰς δὲ 
γεράνους ἐπιφοιτᾶν τῷ σπόρῳ, χειμῶνα μετρίως 
φερούσας, καὶ τῆς τροφῆς ἕνεκα τὰς δὲ ἐλάφους 
καὶ τοὺς λαγὼς τοῦ μὲν ψύχους εἰς τὰ πεδία 
καὶ τὰ κοῖλα καταβαίνειν ἐ ἐς τῶν ὁρῶν, κἀνταῦθα 
ὑποστέλλειν τοῖς ἀπηνέμοις καὶ προσηνέσι,Σ τοῦ 
δὲ καύματος εἰς τὴν ὕλην ἀποχωρεῖν καὶ τὰ 
Bopeiórara τῶν χωρίων. ὁρῶν δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους 


: προσφόρους Emperius : εὐφόρους. 
3 ὑποχωροῦντας Lobeck: ἀποχωροῦντας. 
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been bound to the rock and to have had his liver 
plucked by the eagle. 

Things, therefore, that were costly or demanded 
constant attention and worry he rejected and 
showed to be injurious to those who used them; 
but whatever could readily and without effort 
help the body to withstand the winter’s cold or 
hunger or to satisfy some other appetite of 
the body, he would never forgo; nay, he would 
choose localities that were healthful in preference 
to the unhealthy, and those that were adapted to 
the different seasons, and he took care to have a 
sufficient supply of food and moderate clothing, but 
from public affairs, lawsuits, rivalries, wars, and 
factions he kept himself clear. He tried especially 
to imitate the life of the gods, for they alone, as 
Homer asserts! live at ease, implying that the 
life of man is full of labour and hardship. Even 
the lower animals, he claimed, understand this 
sort of thing clearly. The storks, for example, 
leave the heat of the summer and migrate to a 
temperate climate, and after spending as long a 
time there as is most congenial to them, depart 
in flocks, retreating before the winter; while cranes, 
which stand the winter fairly well, come at seeding 
time and for the food they pick up. Deer and 
hares come down from the mountains into the plains 
and valleys in the cold weather and find shelter 
there in comfortable nooks away from the wind, 
but in the hot season withdraw into the woods and the 
most northerly regions. When, therefore, he observed 


1 Geol ῥεῖα ζώοντες, Odyssey 4. 805, for example. 


DA e ο ου “Ὅ--ὐ-θθ EE 
8 For προσηνέσι Herwerden conjectures προσείλοις, “sunny.” 
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ἀνθρώπους ἅπαντα μὲν τὸν βίον ταραττοµένους, 
ἅπαντα δὲ ἀλλήλοις ἐπιβουλεύοντας, ἀεὶ δὲ ἐν 
κακοῖς ὄντας μυρίοις, μηδέποτε δὲ ἡσυχίαν δυνα- 
μένους ἄγειν, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐν ταῖς ἱερομηνίαις μηδὲ 
ἂν ἐκεχειρίαν ἐπαγγέλλωσι, καὶ ταῦτα ξύμπαντα 
δι᾽ οὐδὲν ἕτερον τὰ μὲν δρῶντας, τὰ δὲ πάσχοντας, 
ἢ ὅπως ζῆν δυνήσονται,᾽ καὶ μάλιστα δὴ δεδιότας 
μήποτε αὐτοὺς ἐπιλίπῃ τἀναγκαῖα δὴ λεγόμενα, 
ἔτι δὲ φροντίζοντας καὶ ζητοῦντας ὅπως παισὶ 
τοῖς αὑτῶν καταλίπωσι πολλὰ χρήματα, ἐθαύ- 
μαξεν ὅτι μηδὲν αὐτὸς πράττοι τοιοῦτον, ἀλλὰ 
μόνος δὴ τῶν ἁπάντων ἐλεύθερός ἐστι καὶ οὐδεὶς 
ἄλλος συνίησι τῆς αὑτοῦ μάλιστα εὐδαιμονίας. 
Ὥστε οὐκέθ’ αὑτὸν ἠξίου τῷ Περσῶν βασιλεῖ 
παραβάλλειν: πολὺ γὰρ εἶναι τὸ μεταξύ. τὸν 
μὲν γὰρ ἀθλιώτατον ἁπάντων τυγχάνειν, φοβού- 
μενον μὲν ἐν τοσούτῳ χρυσῷ πενίαν, φοβούμενον 
δὲ νόσους, τῶν δὲ νοσερῶν ἀπέχεσθαι μὴ δυνά- 
μενον, ἐκπεπληγμένον δὲ τὸν θάνατον καὶ πάντας 
ἐπιβουλεύειν αὐτῷ νομίζοντα μέχρι τῶν παίδων 
τε καὶ ἀδελφῶν. διὰ δὲ ταῦτα μήτε ἃ ἐσθίοντα 
ἥδεσθαι, τῶν ἡδίστων αὐτῷ παρόντων, μήτε 
πίνοντα ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι τῶν ὀχληρῶν. μηδε- 
μίαν δὲ ἡμέραν διάγειν ῥᾳδίως, ἐν ἡ βλέπειν 
αὐτὸν ὃ μὴ τὰ δεινότατα πάσχοντα. καὶ τοῦτο 
μὲν νήφοντα ἐπιθυμεῖν μέθης, ὡς τότε ἄπαλλα- 
γησόμενον τῶν συμφορῶν, τοῦτο δ᾽ ad μεθύοντα 
ἀπολωλέναι νομίζειν, ὡς ἀδύνατον αὑτῷ βοηθεῖν. 
ἔτι δὲ ἐγρηγορότα μὲν εὔχεσθαι καθυπνῶσαι 


1 δυνήσονται Casaubon: δυνήσωνται. 3 μήτε Emperius: μηδὲ. 

? The reading of the best MSS. is retained, though probably 
corrupt. Emperius added εἶναι after αὐτὸν (to govern βλέπειν), 
Von der Muehl, less probably, proposed βλέπει αὑτὸν. 
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how other men were harassed throughout their whole 
lives, ever plotting against one another, ever encom- 
passed by a thousand ills and never able to enjoy 
a moment’s rest, nay, not even during the great 
festivals nor when they proclaimed a truce; and 
when he beheld that they did or suffered all this 
simply in order to keep themselves alive, and that 
their greatest fear was lest their so-called neces- 
sities should fail them, and how, furthermore, they 
planned and strove to leave great riches to their 
children, he marvelled that he too did not do the 
like, but was the only independent man in the 
world, and that nobody else had any comprehension 
of his own highest happiness. 

For these reasons ne refused to compare himself 
any farther! with the king of the Persians, since 
there was a great difference between them. In 
fact, the king was, he said, the most miserable 
man alive, fearing poverty in spite of all his 
gold, fearing sickness and yet unable to keep 
away from the things that cause it, in great dread of 
death and imagining that everybody was plotting 
against him, even his own sons and his brothers. 
So the despot could neither eat with pleasure, 
though the most tempting dishes were placed before 
him, nor drown his troubles in wine. Not a day 
did he pass “at ease” in which he looked about 
without suffering torments. When sober, he longed 
for intoxication in the belief that he would then 
have relief from his misfortunes, and when drunk, he 
imagined himself to be ruined just because he was 
unable to help himself. And further, when awake, 


1 See $ 1 above. 
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ὅπως ἐπιλάθηται τῶν φόβων, κοιμώμενον δὲ 
ἀναστῆναι τὴν ταχίστην, ἅτε ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν 
ἐνυπνίων ἀπολλύμενον, τῆς δὲ χρυσῆς αὐτῷ 
πλατάνου καὶ τῶν Σεμιράμιδος οἰκοδομημάτων 
καὶ τῶν ἐν Βαβυλῶνι τειχῶν μηδὲν ὄφελος 
γιγνόμενον. τὸ δὲ δὴ πάντων παραλογώτατον, 
φοβεῖσθαι μὲν τοὺς ἀνόπλους, πιστεύειν δὲ αὑτὸν 
τοῖς ὡπλισμένοις, καὶ διερευνᾶσθαι μὲν τοὺς 
προσιόντας μή τις ἔχοι σίδηρον, ἐν μέσῳ δὲ ξῆν 
τῶν σιδηροφορούντων. φεύγειν δὲ ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν 
ἀνόπλων πρὸς τοὺς ὡπλισμένους, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν 
ὡπλισμένων πρὸς τοὺς ἀνόπλους: ἀπὸ μέν γε 
τοῦ πλήθους φυλάττεσθαι τοῖς δορυφόροις, ἀπὸ 
δὲ τῶν δορυφόρων εὐνούχόι. οὐκ ἔχειν δὲ οἷς 
ἂν πιστεύσας οὐδὲ ὅποι τραπόμενος δυνήσεται 
ξῆσαι μίαν ἡμέραν ἀφόβως. ὑφορᾶσθαι δὲ καὶ 
τὰ σιτία καὶ τὸ ποτόν, καὶ τοὺς προπειράσοντας 
ταῦτα ἔχειν ὥσπερ ἐν ὁδῶ πολεμίων γεμούσῃ 
τοὺς προερευνῶντας. ἀλλὰ μηδὲ τοῖς ἀναγκαίοις 
θαρρεῖν, μήτε παισὶ μήτε γυναικί. οὕτως δὲ 
χαλεποῦ ὄντος τοῦ πράγματος καὶ δυστυχοῦς 
τῆς μοναρχίας, μηδὲ ἀπαλλαγῆναί ποτε αὐτοῦ 
μήτε βούλεσθαι μήτε δύνασθαι. 

Καίτοι πάντα ὅσα δεινὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
παραμυθίαν ἔχει, τὸ τυχὸν ἂν παύσασθαι αὐτῶν. 
καὶ γὰρ ὅστις ὑπὸ δεσμῶν ἔχεται, προσδοκᾷ 
ποτε λυθῆναι, καὶ τῷ τὴν πατρίδα φεύγοντι 
οὐκ ἀδύνατον κατελθεῖν, καὶ τῷ νοσοῦντι μέχρι 
τῆς τελευτῆς ἔστιν ἐλπίξειν τὴν ὑγίειαν: τῷ δὲ 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπαλλαγῆναι τοῦ πράγματος, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδ᾽ εὔξασθαι γοῦν, εἰ μή τι ἕτερον. ὅσοις δὲ 
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he prayed for sleep that he might forget his fears, 
but when asleep he would immediately leap up, 
imagining that his very dreams were killing him; and 
neither the golden plane-tree,! nor the mansions of 
Semiramis, nor the walls of Babylon were of any 
help to him. The most absurd thing of all, how- 
ever, was that, though he feared unarmed persons, 
yet he entrusted himself to his armed guards, that 
though he searched those who approached him to 
see if any had a weapon, yet he lived surrounded 
by men who carried weapons. He was forever 
fleeing from the unarmed to the armed and from the 
armed to the unarmed; from the people he protected 
himself by means of his bodyguard and from his 
bodyguard by mean of his eunuchs. He had no 
one that he could trust, nor refuge to which he 
could turn so that he might live a single day without 
fear. He suspected everything he ate or drank, and 
had men to sample everything for him like so many 
scouts on a road beset by the enemy. Nay, he 
could not place confidence in his nearest and dearest, 
whether children or wife. Yet, difficult and grievous 
as the position of monarch was, he never wanted to 
et rid of it, nor could he. 

“ Still, all human ills admit of this one consola- 
tion," continued Diogenes—“ they may possibly 
come to an end. The prisoner in chains expects 
some time to be set free; it is not impossible for 
the exile to return to his home; and he who is sick 
ean hope until the end comes for recovery. Butthe 
tyrant may not escape his condition; no, he cannot 
even so much as pray except it be for something else. 


1 Xerxes found near the Maeander river a plane-tree so 
beautiful that he presented ıt with golden ornaments and 
put it under the care of one of his Immortals. 
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ἀνιᾶσθαι συμβέβηκε τῶν φίλων τινὸς ἀπο- 
θανόντος, σαφῶς ἐπίστανται ὅτι παύσονταί ποτε 
λυπούμενοι τῷ χρόνῳ' τοῖς δὲ τοὐναντίον ἐπι- 
reiverat! μᾶλλον τὰ χαλεπά. οὐ ῥάδιον μὲν 
γὰρ ἄνδρα γηρᾶσαι τύραννον, χαλεπὸν δὲ τυ- 
ράννου γῆρας, οὐχ οἷον ἵππου φασίν. οἵ τε γὰρ 
πεπονθότες κακῶς πλείους οἵ τε καταφρονοῦντες" 
αὐτὸς δὲ τῷ σώματι βοηθεῖν ἀδύνατος αὑτῷ. 
Πάντα μὲν οὖν τὰ δεινὰ πέφυκε μᾶλλον 
ἐκπλήττειν τοὺς προσδεχομένους ἢ λυπεῖν τοὺς 
πειραθέντας, καὶ πενία καὶ φυγὴ καὶ δεσμοὶ 
καὶ ἀτιμία. τοῦ θανάτου δὲ εἴ τις ἀφέλοι τὸ 
δέος, οὐδὲν ὑπολείπεται δυσχερές: οὐ γὰρ μόνον 
αὐτὸς οὐκ ἐνοχλεῖ τοὺς παθόντας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν 
ἔτι λυποῦνται, ὁ δὲ φόβος οὕτω χαλεπός ἐστιν 
ὥστε πολλοὶ ἤδη προέλαβον τὸ ἔργον: οἱ μὲν 
yàp? ἐν νηὶ χειμαζόμενοι ov περιέµειναν raTa- 
δῦναι τὴν ναῦν, ἀλλὰ πρότερον αὑτοὺς ἀπέ- 
σφαξαν, οἱ δὲ πολεμίων περιειληφότων, σαφῶς 
εἰδότες ὅτι οὐδὲν πείσονται δεινότερον. τοῦτο 
δὴ τὸ χαλεπὸν ἀεὶ πάρεστι τοῖς μονάρχοις, ὁμοίως 
μὲν ἡμέρας, ὁμοίως δὲ νυκτός. καὶ τοῖς μὲν 
καταδικασθεῖσιν ἡμέρα ῥητὴ πρόκειται, ἐν δεῖ 
ἀποθνήσκειν, τοῖς δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἄδηλον, εἴτε μετ᾽ 
4 7 » 2 \ > ^ / 2O\ d 
ὀλίγον etre ἤδη, καὶ οὐδεὶς καιρός, οὐδὲ 0 βρα- 
χύτατος, ἀπήλλακται τούτου τοῦ δέους, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ἐσθίοντα ἀνάγκη δεδιέναι καὶ θύοντα τοῖς 
θεοῖς. εἰ δέ ποτε ἐπέλθοι παίζειν τοῖς τοιούτοις, 


1 ἐπιτείνεται Geel: ἐπιγίγνεσθαι. 

2 γὰρ added by Wilamowitz. 

3 Arnim would emend to τῷ τοιούτῳ because the singular 
follows. 
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Anyone who has suffered the loss of a friend by 
death believes in his heart that time will eventually 
heal his grief; but tyrants, on the contrary, find their 
troubles growing worse and worse; since it is not 
easy for a tyrant to reach old age, and a tyrant’s 
old age is grievous, unlike that of the horse in the 
proverb. For his victims as well as those who 
despise him have multiplied, and he, owing to his 
own infirmities, cannot defend himself. 

“ Now all calamities are naturally more alarming 
in anticipation than they are grievous in experi- 
ence, as is true of hunger, exile, imprisonment, or 
loss of civil rights; but if the fear of death were 
removed, then no further distress remains. For 
death in itself is so fa from troubling those who have 
experienced it, that they have no further grief at all. 
The fear of it, however, is so intense that many 
have anticipated the event. People on a storm- 
tossed ship have not waited for it to go down but 
have taken their own lives first; others have done 
the same when surrounded by the enemy, although 
they well knew that nothing worse than death 
awaited them. ‘This is the evil plight that despots 
are ever in, both by day and by night. For con- 
demned criminals a stated day is set on which they 
must die, but tyrants are uncertain whether death 
will come soon or the hour has already struck. No 
moment, not even the most fleeting, is free from 
this dread, but whether eating or sacrificing to the 
gods the tyrant must live in this fear. And if 
ever it occurs to such a ruler to seek diversion, 

1 Zenobius gives the proverb, ἵππῳ γηράσκοντι τὰ μείονα 


3. 


κύκλ᾽ ἐπίβαλλε,-- To the agemg horse assign the lesser 
courses.” 
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καὶ πρὸς ἀφροδισίοις γιγνόμενον, ἐὰν καὶ πάνυ 
τύχῃ ἐρῶν, μεμνῆσθαι τοῦ θανάτου, ὡς τυχὸν 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν ἐρωμένων ἀπολούμενον, καὶ 
συμπίνειν τούτῳ τῷ φόβῳ καὶ συγκαθεύδειν. 
ὥστε μοι δοκεῖ τότε μόνον: χαίρειν, ἐπειδὰν 
πληγῇ, ἀνὴρ τύραννος, ὡς τοῦ μεγίστου κακοῦ 
ἀπηλλαγμένος. 

Τὸ δὲ πάντων ἀτοπώτατον, οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι 
ἴσασιν ἐν ταῖς ἀνιάτοις γιγνόμενοι συμφοραῖς, 
ὥστε οὐ πολὺν χρόνον κακοπαθοῦσιν, οἷς ἂν 
μὴ ἀδύνατον ᾖ τὸ ἀποθνήσκειν' οἱ δὲ τύραννοι 
τὰ μέγιστα κακὰ ἔχοντες ἐν τοῖς μεγίστοις 
νομίξουσιν ἀγαθοῖς εἶναι, οἶμαι τῇ δόξῃ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων ἐξηπατηβιένοι τῶν ἀπείρων 
τοῦ πράγματος. καὶ ταύτην ὁ θεὸς αὐτοῖς τὴν 
ἄγνοιαν συνέζευξεν, ἵνα παραµμένωσι κολαζόμενοι. 
δοκεῖ δὲ τοῖς μὲν εὖ πράττουσι τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ὁ μὲν βίος ἀμείνων, ὁ δὲ θάνατος διὰ τοῦτο 
λυπηρότερος: οἱ δὲ αὖ κακῶς ζῶντες τὸν βίον 
δοκοῦσι δυσχερέστερον φέρειν, τὸν δὲ θάνατον 
ἥδιον προσδέχεσθαι. τοῖς δέ γε τυράννοις ἁμ- 
φότερα ταῦτα χαλεπώτερα ἢ τοῖς ἄλλοις" ζῶσι 
μὲν γὰρ πολὺ ἀηδέστερον τῶν πάνυ ἐπιθυμούντων 
τεθνάναι, τὸν δὲ θάνατον οὕτω δεδοίκασιν ὡς 
ἥδιστα διάγοντες ἐν τῷ βίῳ. πεφυκότος δὲ τοῦ 
τὰ μὲν ἡδέα μᾶλλον εὐφραίνειν, ὅταν ἢ σπάνια, 
τοῖς δὲ συνεχῶς χρωμένοις εἰς ἀηδίαν περιίστα- 
σθαι, τὰ δὲ κακὰ χαλεπώτερα εἶναι μηδέποτε 
ἀπαλλαττόμενα, σχεδὸν ἀμφότερα τοῖς τυράν- 
νοις καὶ τὰ ἡδέα καὶ τὰ λυπηρὰ ἀεὶ πάρεστιν, 
ὡς λυπούμενον μὲν μηδέποτε παύεσθαι σχεδόν, 
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even in the enjoyments of love, no matter how 
intense the passion, his mind dwells on death, imagin- 
ing that perhaps he will be slain by the very object 
of his love, and with this fear he must quaff his wine 
and with it must lay himself down to sleep. And so, 
in my opinion, the tyrant is happy only at the 
moment when he is struck down, since it is then 
that he is freed from his greatest evil. 

“ But the most absurd thing of all is this: Other 
men realize that their condition is hopeless and 
so do not suffer long when death is possible for 
them; but tyrants, though suffering from the 
greatest evils, imagine that they are surrounded 
by the greatest blessings, presumably because they 
are deceived by thé*opinions of others who have not 
had experience of ruling. God has inflicted tyrants 
with this ignorance that they may hold out under 
their punishment. Again, to the prosperous life 
seems more worth living and death correspondingly 
more bitter, while those in adversity seem to find 
life harder to endure and to welcome death more 
gladly. But for tyrants both are harder than for 
others, since in life they have far less happiness than 
those who eagerly long to die, and yet they fear death 
as if they were getting the greatest enjoyment out 
of life. And if things pleasurable naturally afford 
greater delight when they are rare but become 
repulsive to those who have the continuous enjoy- 
ment of them, and if evils that never cease are 
naturally harder to bear; then we may almost say 
that both these—the pleasurable and the painful—are 
always with the tyrant in such a way that he rarely 

1 µόνον Jacobs: μὲν. 
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ἡδόμενον δὲ μηδέποτε αἰσθάνεσθαι. δέδοικε δὲ 
ἀεί ποτε τῶν μὲν πλουσίων τὴν δύναμιν, τῶν 
δὲ ἀπόρων τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν τοῦ πλούτου. μόνοις 
δὲ τοῖς μονάρχοις τῶν μὲν εὖ παθόντων οὐδεὶς 
οἷδε χάριν" οὐδέποτε γὰρ ἡγοῦνται τῶν ἱκανῶν 
τυγχάνειν, οἱ δὲ μὴ τυγχάνοντες ὧν Βούλονται 
πάντων μάλιστα μισοῦσιν αὐτούς. 

Καὶ μὴν ἐπιφθονώτατος ἁπάντων 6 πλεῖστα 
μὴ δικαίως ἔχων: ὥστε οὐδεὶς τυράννου ἐπι- 
φθονώτερός ἐστιν. πρὸς δὲ τούτους ἀνάγκη μὲν 
αὐτῷ χαρίξεσθαι τοῖς περὶ αὐτόν. εἰ δὲ μή, 
τάχιστα ἀπολεῖται. χαρίξεσθαι δὲ πολλάκις 
πολλοῖς οὐ ῥᾷδιον µη ἄλλων ἀφαιρούμενον. 
ἔχει ò) καὶ τοὺς ᾿ἀφαιρεθέντας ἐχθροὺς καὶ 
τοὺς εἰληφότας ὑπόπτους καὶ ξητοῦντας ὅτι 
τάχιστα ἀπηλλάχθαι. τὰ μὲν οὖν πόρρω διὰ 
τὸ πολὺ ἀφεστάναι φοβεῖται, τὰ δὲ ἐγγύς, ὅτι 
πλησίον ἐστὶν αὐτῷ" καὶ παρὰ μὲν τῶν μακρόθεν 
ὑφορᾶται πόλεμον, παρὰ δὲ τῶν ἐγγὺς δόλον. 
καὶ τὴν μὲν εἰρήνην ἀσύμφορον νομίξει διὰ τὴν 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων σχολήν, τὸν δὲ πόλεμον, ὅτι 
ἀνάγκη τοὺς ὑπηκόους ἐνοχλεῖν καὶ χρήματα 
πορίξοντα καὶ στρατεύεσθαι προσαναγκάξοντα. 
τοιγαροῦν πολέμου μὲν ὄντος εἰρήνης ἐρῶσιν, 
εἰρήνης δὲ γενομένης εὐθὺς μηχανῶνται πόλεμον. 
καὶ τοῦτο μὲν τῶν ἐπιτηδείων ἀφθόνων ὄντων 
δεδοίκασι τοῦ πλήθους τὴν ὕβριν, τοῦτο δὲ εἶ 
τις ἔνδεια καταλαμβάνοι, τὴν ὀργήν. ἡγοῦνται 
δὲ μήτε ἀποδημεῖν ἀσφαλὲς μήτε μένειν μήτε 
προϊέναι μήτ᾽ ἔνδον διαιτᾶσθαι παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς, ἀλλὰ 
μηδὲ ἐπιβαίνειν ob ἂν ἐπιβαίνωσιν ἀσφαλῶς, 
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finds relief from pain and is never conscious of 
pleasure. Besides, he continually dreads the power 
of the rich and the craving of the poor for riches. 
Again, despots are the only persons who receive no 
thanks for the favours they bestow; since people 
never think they get enough, while those who 
fail to get what they want hate them above all 
others. 

“The most disliked man, too, is he who has 
acquired great wealth unjustly; hence no man 
is more disliked than a tyrant. And furthermore, 
he is obliged to show favours to those about him, 
otherwise he will perish most speedily. But it is 
not easy to give to many repeatedly without taking 
from others. Accor@ingly, the men whom he despoils 
are his enemies, while his beneficiaries eye him 
with suspicion and seek to be rid of him as soon 
as possible. What is far removed from him he 
fears because of its remoteness; what is near, because 
it is close to him; from those at a distance he looks 
for war, from those near at hand, treachery. Peace 
he considers undesirable because it leaves men idle, 
and war, because he is obliged to disturb his subjects 
by raising money and compelling them to take the 
field as well. So when there is war, tyrants want 
peace; and when peace has been made, they at once 
scheme for war. When the people have all the 
comforts of life, they fear their insolence ; when hard 
times come, they fear their wrath. They feel that it 
is safe neither to leave the country nor to stay at 
home, neither to appear in public nor to live in 
seclusion, nay, not even to set foot where they may 


1 53 Emperius: δὲ. 
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ἅπαντα δὲ εἶναι μεστὰ] ἐνέδρας καὶ δόλων. 
ἀναλογίξεται δὲ ἕκαστος αὐτῶν καὶ τοὺς Üavá- 
τους τῶν τυράννων καὶ τὰς ἐπιβουλάς, ὅσαι 
πώποτε γεγόνασι, καὶ ξύμπαντα ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ 
αὑτὸν 3 ἰέναι ὃ νομίζει, καὶ οὕτως ἔχει περιφόβως 
ὡς ξύμπαντα: ἐκείνους τοὺς θανάτους ἀποθανού- 
μενος’ καὶ περιβλέπειν μὲν ἀεὶ καὶ περιστρέ- 
φεσθαι βούλεται, πληγήσεσθαι πανταχόθεν 
οἰόμενος, αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔξεστι ποιεῖν ὑπὸ 
αἰσχύνης ἅμα καὶ φόβου. ὅσῳ γὰρ ἂν ἐνδη- 
λότερος ἡ φοβούμενος ἀνὴρ τύραννος, τοσούτῳ 
μᾶλλον ἐπιβουλεύουσι καταφρονοῦντες τῆς δει- 
λίας. ἔστιν οὖν ὁ βίος ὅμοιος ὥσπερ εἴ τις 
καθείρξειέ τινα ἐν εἱρκτῇ μικρᾷ, τῶν μὲν ἄνωθεν 
ξιφῶν κρεμαμένων, τῶν δὲ κυκλόθεν περιπεπη- 
γότωγ, καὶ τούτων ἁπτομένων τοῦ χρωτός' οὕτως 
οὐ τῷ σώματι μόνον, ἀλλὰ τῇ ψυχῇ τοῦ τυράν- 
vov περιπέπηγε τὰ ξίφη, ὥστε τὸν èv” Αιδου Τάντα- 
λον, ὅν φασι 

κεφαλῆς 3 ὑπερτέλλοντα δειμαίνειν πέτρον, 
πολὺ ῥᾷον διάγειν. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἔτι φοβεῖται ὁ 
Τάνταλος μὴ ἀποθάνῃ: τῷ δὲ τυράννῳ ζῶντι 
τοῦτο ξυμβέβηκεν ὃ ἐκείνῳ νεκρῷ λέγουσιν. 

“Όσοι μὲν οὖν μιᾶς γεγόνασι τύραννοι πόλεως 
ἢ χώρας ὀλίγης, τούτοις ὃ οὐκ ἀδύνατον ἀπο- 
δράντας ἐκ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀλλαχόσε ποι καταφυ- 
γόντας ζῆν" καίτοι οὐδεὶς ἄνδρα ἀγαπᾷ τύραννον, 
ἀλλὰ μισοῦσί τε καὶ ὑποπτεύουσι καὶ ῥᾳδίως 
ἐκδιδόασι τοῖς ἠδικημένοιςα: ὅσοι δὲ πολλῶν 
πόλεων ἄρχουσι καὶ ἐθνῶν καὶ ἀπείρου γῆς, 

* μεστὰ Morel: μετὰ. 2 ἐφ᾽ αὐτὸν Dindorf: ἐπ’ αὐτὸν. 
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do so in safety, and that plotting and treachery 
menace them on every side. Every one of them calls 
to mind the deaths of tyrants and all the conspiracies 
that have ever been formed against them; he 
imagines that they are all coming his way, and is as 
terror-stricken as if he were doomed to all those 
deaths ; and he is always wanting to look on every side 
and to turn around, as though he might be struck 
from any quarter; but this is the very thing he 
may not do from shame and fear at once. For the 
more apparent the tyrant’s fear, the more do men 
conspire against him through scorn of his cowardice. 
He lives, therefore, like one shut up in a narrow cell 
with swords hanging over his head and others, just 
touching the skin, fied all about him. So closely 
indeed about the tyrant’s soul as well as his body 
are the swords set that Tantalus in Hades has a far 
easier time of it, Tantalus, who is said 


‘to dread the rock that sways above his head.’ ! 


Tantalus at least has no further dread of death, 
while the tyrant suffers in life that fate which men 
ascribe to Tantalus in the other world. 

* Now for those who have made themselves tyrants 
of but a single city or a small country it is not im- 
possible to flee from their realm and live in seclu- 
sion elsewhere—yet no one has any fondness for a 
tyrant, but only hatred and suspicion, and everyone 
is ready to surrender him to his victims—those, 
however, who rule over many cities and peoples and 


1 From Euripides’ Orestes, 6. 
ἰέναι Cobet: εἶναι. 


3 
4 κορυφῆς in MSS. of Euripides, Orestes 6. 
5 δὲ after τούτοις deleted by Capps. 
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ὥσπερ ὁ τῶν Περσῶν βασιλεύς, τούτοις; οὐδ᾽ 
ἄν ποτε παραστῇ συνεῖναι τῶν κακῶν κἂν θεῶν 
τις ἀφέλῃ τὴν ἄγνοιαν αὐτῶν, οὐ δυνατὸν ἐκφυ- 
γεῖν, δοκεῖ δὲ οὐδέποτε ἂν ἀσφαλῶς ζῆν, οὐδ᾽ 
εἰ χαλκοῦς ἢ σιδηροῦς γένοιτο, ἀλλὰ καὶ οὕτως 
ἂν κατακοπεὶς ἢ καταχωνευθείς ἀπολέσθαι. 

'Eà» μὲν οὖν τις αὐτῷ διαλέγηται θαρρῶν, ὁ 
δὲ ὀργίξεται καὶ δέδοικε τὴν παρρησίαν' ἐὰν δὲ 
θεραπεύων καὶ ὑποκατακλινόμενος, ὑποπτεύει 
τὴν θεραπείαν. καὶ ὑπὸ μὲν TOV ἐλευθερίως 
προσερχομένων οἴεται ὑβρίζεσθαι, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν 
ταπεινοτέρων ἐξαπατᾶσθαι. καὶ λοιδορούμενος 
μὲν πολλαπλασίως ἀνιᾶται ἢ ἄλλος, ὅτι δὴ 
τύραννος ὢν ἀκούει ὅ κακῶς" ξπαινούμενος δὲ οὐχ 
ἤδεται' οὐ γὰρ φρονοῦντας οὕτως οἴεται λέγειν. 
τοῦ δὲ καλλίστου καὶ λυσιτελεστάτου κτήματος 
ἁπάντων ἐστὶν ἀπορώτατος' εὐνοίας καὶ φιλίας 
ἐλπίσαι οὐδὲν: δύναται παρ οὐδενός, ἀλλὰ 
πρότερον τοὺς Š ἀγρίους λέοντας οἱ τρέφοντες 
ἀγαπήσουσιν ἢ τοὺς τυράννους οἱ θεραπεύοντες 
καὶ προσιόντες. 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ βαδίζω μὲν ὅποι βούλομαι, φησί, 
νύκτωρ, βαδίζω δὲ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν μόνος, θαρρῶ δέ 
εἰ δέοι, καὶ διὰ στρατοπέδου πορευόμενος ἄνευ 
κηρυκείου καὶ διὰ λῃστῶν: οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἐμοὶ 
πολέμιος οὐδὲ ἐχθρός ἐστι βαδίζοντι. ἂν δὲ 
ἅπας μὲν ἐκλίπῃ ὁ χρυσός, ἅπας δὲ ὁ ἄργυρος, 
ἅπας δὲ ὁ χαλκός, οὐκ ἂν ἐγὼ βλαβείην οὐδὲ 
μικρόν. ἐὰν δὲ ἅπασαι μὲν αἱ οἰκίαι πέσωσιν 

1 δὲ after τούτοις deleted by Capps. 


5 μὲν added by Arnim. 3 ἀκούει Dindorf: ἀκούοι. 
* δὲ before οὐδὲν deleted by Wilamowitz. 
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over a boundless territory, as the Persian king does, 
cannot escape, even though they come to compre- 
hend their evil plight and some god remove their 
ignorance from them. It seems, then, that the 
tyrant’s life would never be safe, not even if he 
were to become bronze or iron, but that even then 
he would be destroyed by being broken to pieces 
or melted down. 

“Tf you talk with him boldly, he is angered 
and fears your frankness; if you converse with him 
meekly and deferentially, he suspects your meek- 
ness. He feels that he is being insulted by those 
who treat him as an equal and deceived by those 
who are more obsequious. Censure, too, stings him 
far more than it does S&thers because he, a sovereign, 
is spoken ill of; nor is he pleased with praise 
either, for he does not think that the speaker is 
sincere in his praise. Then, of the fairest and 
most useful of all treasures he has the greatest lack ; 
for friendship and good-will he can expect from no 
one; nay, keepers of savage lions will love these 
brutes sooner than they who court and approach 
tyrants will love them. 

"I, however,” says Diogenes, “go by night 
whithersoever I will and travel by day unattended, 
and I am not afraid to go even through an army 
if need be, without the herald’s staff, yea, and amid 
brigands; for I have no enemy, public or private, 
to block my way. If all the gold, all the silver, 
and all the copper should give out, that would 
not injure me in the least. And if an earthquake 


5 of before τοὺς deleted by Reiske. 
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ὑπὸ σεισμοῦ, καθάπερ ἐν Σπάρτῃ ποτέ, καὶ 
πάντα διαφθαρῇ τὰ πρόβατα, ὡς μηδένα ἐσθῆτος 
εὐπορῆσαι, μὴ μόνον δὲ τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
Βοιωτίαν καὶ Πελοπόννησον καὶ Θετταλίαν ἆπο- 
ρία καταλάβῃ, ὥσπερ ἤδη πρότερόν φασιν, οὐδὲν 
ἐγὼ χεῖρον οὐδὲ ἀπορώτερον βιώσομαι. παρὰ 
πόσον μὲν γὰρ ἔσομαι γυμνότερος τοῦ νῦν, 
πόσῳ δὲ ἀοικότερος ; ἱκανὰ δέ μοι τροφὴν mapa- 
σχεῖν καὶ μῆλα καὶ κέγχροι καὶ κριθαὶ καὶ 
ὄροβοι καὶ τὰ εὐτελέστατα τῶν ὀσπρίων καὶ 
φηγὸς ὑπὸ τῇ τέφρᾳ καὶ ὁ τῆς κρανείας καρπός, 
ý φησιν "Όμηρος εὐωχεῖν «τοὺς τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως 
ἑταίρους τὴν Κίρκην, vp ὧν ἀντέχει τρεφόμενα. 
καὶ τὰ μέγιστα θηρία. 
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lays all the houses low as happened once in Sparta! 
and all the sheep are killed so that not a single 
man has wherewithal to clothe himself, and want 
overwhelms not only Attica but Boeotia as well and 
the Peloponnesus and Thessaly, as it is said to have 
done aforetime, I shall fare none the worse nor be 
the more destitute. For how much more naked shall 
I be than I am now, how much more homeless? I 
shall find all the food I need in apples, millet, barley, 
vetches, the cheapest of lentils, acorns roasted in 
the ashes, and cornel-berries, on which Homer? says 
Circe feasted Odysseus' comrades and on which even 
the largest animals can subsist.” 


1 In 464 5.0. an earthquake is said to have killed 20,000 
people and left only five houses standing in Sparta. 
2 Homer, Odyssey 10. 241-3. 


THE SEVENTH OR EUBOEAN 
DISCOURSE 


The seventh Discourse belongs to the later period of Dio's 
life, as the reference to himself as an old man and the style 
show. It seems to have ben delivered in Rome. 

This Discourse falls naturally into two parts: first, the 
story of the simple hunters in the wilds of Euboea—a very 
popular one that at an early period was separated from the 
rest of the Discourse—second, a descripton of the life Dio 
would have the poor lead in the cities and the difficulties 
they have to contend with, and, finally, of the social evils 
that should be remedied. 

The portrayal of the conditions in the country and in the 
cities of his time is very instructive for the historian who 
would become aequainted with that period of history and 
gain some insight into the causes that led to the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. 


1 


7. ETBOIKOS H ΚΥΝΗΓΟΣ 


Τόδε μὴν αὐτὸς ἐδών, οὐ παρ᾽ ἑτέρων ἀκούσας, 
διηγήσομαι. ἴσως γὰρ οὐ μόνον πρεσβυτικὸν 
πολυλογία καὶ τὸ μηδένα διωθεῖσθαι ῥᾳδίως τῶν 
ἐμπιπτόντων λόγων, πρὸς δὲ τῷ πρεσβυτικῷ 
τυχὸν ἂν eim καὶ ἀλητικόν. αἴτιον δέ, ὅ ὅτι πολλὰ 
τυχὸν ἀμφότεροι πεπόνθασιν ὧν οὐκ ἀηδῶς 
μέμνηνται. ἐρῶ 9 οὖν οἵοις ἀνδράσι καὶ ὅντινα 
βίον ζῶσι συνέβαλον ἐν μέσῃ σχεδόν τι τῇ 
“Ελλάδι. 

᾿Ετύγχανον μὲν ἀπὸ Χίου περαιούμενος μετά 
τινων ἁλιέων ἔξω τῆς θερινῆς ὥρας ἐν μικρῷ 
παντελῶς ἀκατίφ. χειμῶνος δὲ γενομένου 
χαλεπῶς καὶ μόλις διεσώθημεν πρὸς τὰ Κοῖλα 
τῆς Ἐὐβοίας" τὸ μὲν δὴ ἀκάτιον εἰς τραχύν τινα 
αἰγιαλὸν ὑπὸ τοῖς κρημνοῖς ἐκβαλόντες διέφθει- 
ραν, αὐτοὶ δὲ ἀπεχώρησαν πρός τίνας πορφυρεῖς 
ὑφορμοῦντας ἐπὶ τῇ πλησίον χηλῇ, κἀκεύνοις 
συνεργάξεσθαι διενοοῦντο αὐτοῦ μένοντες. κατα- 
λειφθεὶς δὴ μόνος, οὐκ ἔχων eis τίνα πόλιν 
σωθήσομαι, παρὰ τὴν θάλατταν ἄλλως ἐπλανώ- 


1 The dangerous east coast of the southern part of Euboea, 
so called because of the great inward bend made by the coast- 
line. A part of the Persian fleet was destroyed there after 
the battle of Artemisium. See Herod. 8. 14, Strabo 10, p. 445. 
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I sHALL now relate a personal experience of mine; 
not merely something I have heard from others. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is quite natural for an old man 
io be garrulous and reluctant to drop any subject 
that occurs to him, and possibly this is just as true 
of the wanderer as of the old man. The reason, I 
dare say, is that both have had many experiences 
that they find considerable pleasure in recalling. 
Anyhow I shall describe the character and manner 
of life of some people that I met in practically the 
centre of Greece. 

It chanced that at the close of the summer season 
I was crossing from Chios with some fishermen in a 
very small boat, when such a storm arose that we 
had great difficulty in reaching the Hollows of 
Euboea! in safety. The crew ran their boat up 
a rough beach under the cliffs, where it was 
wrecked, and then went off to a company of purple- 
fishers 2 whose vessel was anchored in the shelter 
of the spur of rocks near by, and they planned to 
stay there and work along with them. So I was left 
alone, and not knowing of any town in which to 
seek shelter, I wandered aimlessly along the shore 


2 Men who dredged up the shell-fish from which the purple 
dye was made. 
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µην, εἴ πού τινας ἢ παραπλέοντας ἢ 7 ὁρμοῦντας 
ἴδοιμο. προελήλυθὼς δὲ «συχνὸν ἀνθρώπων μὲν 
οὐδένα ἑώρων" ἐπιτυγχάνω. δὲ ἐλάφῳ νεωστὶ 
κατὰ τοῦ κρημνοῦ πεπτωκότι παρ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν 
ῥαχίαν, ὑπὸ τῶν κυμάτων παιομένῳ, φυσῶντι 
ἔτι. καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον ἔδοξα ὑλακῆς ἀκοῦσαι 
κυνῶν ἄνωθεν μόλις πως διὰ τὸν ἦχον τὸν ἀπὸ 
τῆς θαλάττης. προελθὼν δὲ καὶ προβὰς πάνυ 
χαλεπῶς πρός TL ὑψηλὸν τούς τε κύνας ὁρῶ 
ἠπορημένους καὶ διαθέοντας, ὑφ᾽ ὧν εἴκαξον 
ἀποβιασθὲν τὸ C@ov ἁλέσθαι κατὰ τοῦ κρημνοῦ, 
καὶ μετ᾽ ὀλίγον ἄνδρα, κυνηγέτην ἀπὸ τῆς ὄψεως 
kai τῆς στολής, τὰ γένεια ὑγιῆ κομῶντα οὐ 
φαύλως οὐδὲ ἀγεννῶς ἐξόπιεθεν, οἵους ἐπὶ Ἴλιον 
"Ομηρός φησιν ἐλθεῖν Εὐβοέας, σκώπτων, ἐμοὶ 
δοκεῖν, καὶ καταγελῶν ὅτι τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Αχαιῶν 
καλῶς ἐχόντων οἵδε ἐξ ἡμίσους ἐκόμων. 

Καὶ ὃς ἀνηρώτα με, AAN 7, ὢ ξεῖνε, τῇδέ 
που φεύγοντα ἔλαφον κατενόησας ; κἀγὼ πρὸς 
αὐτόν, Ἐικκεῖνος, ἔφην, ἐν τῷ κλύδωνι ἤδη: καὶ 
ἀγαγὼν ἔδειξα. ἑλκύσας οὖν αὐτὸν ἐκ .τῆς 
θαλάττης TO τε δέρμα ἐξέδειρε μαχαίρᾳ, κἀμοῦ 
ξυλλαμβάνοντος ὅ ὅσον οἷός τε ἣν, καὶ τῶν σκελῶν 
ἀποτεμὼν τὰ ὀπίσθια ἐκόμιξεν ἅμα τῷ δέρματι. 
παρεκάλει δὲ κἀμὲ συνακολουθεῖν καὶ συνεστιᾶ- 
σθαι τῶν κρεῶν' εἶναι δὲ οὐ μακρὰν τὴν οἴκησιν. 

,Emevra ἕωθεν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, ἔφη, κοιμηθεὶς ἥξεις 
ἐπὶ τὴν θάλατταν, ú ὡς τά γε νῦν οὐκ ἔστι πλόιμα. 
καὶ μὴ τοῦτο, εἶπε, φοβηθῆς. βουλοίμην δ᾽ ἂν 


1 See Iliad 2. 536, 542. The Abantes mentioned by Homer 
were the ancient inhabitants of Euboea. 
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on the chance that I might find some boat sailing 
by or riding at anchor. I had gone on a consider- 
able distance without seeing anybody when I chanced 
upon a deer that had just fallen over the cliff and 
lay in the wash of the breakers, lapped by the 
waves and still breathing. And soon I thought I 
heard the barking of dogs above, but not clearly, 
owing to the roar of the sea. On going forward and 
gaining an elevated position with great difficulty, 
I saw the dogs baffled, running to and fro, and 
inferred that their quarry, being hard pressed by 
them, had jumped over the cliff. Then, soon after, 
I saw a man, a hunter, to judge by his appearance 
and dress; he wore a beard on his healthy face, and 
not simply hair at th® back of his head in mean and 
base fashion, as Homer says the Euboeans did! 
when they went against Troy, mocking and ridiculing 
them, it seems to me, because, while the other 
Greeks there made a good appearance, they had 
hair on only half the head. 

Now this man hailed me, saying, “ Stranger, have 
you seen a deer running anywhere hereabouts? ” 
And I replied, “ Yonder it is this minute, in the 
surf," and I took him and showed it to him. So he 
dragged it out of the sea, ripped off the skin with 
his knife while I lent a helping hand as best I could. 
Then, after cutting off the hind quarters, he was 
about to carry them away along with -the hide, 
when he invited me to come along and dine upon 
the venison with him, adding that his dwelling was 
not far away. '' And then in the morning," he 
continued, ‘‘ after you have rested with us, you 
shall come back to the sea, since the present is no 
weather for sailing. Yet do not worry about that," 
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» s ` 7 ef / ^ ^ ΕΑ 
ἔγωγε καὶ μετὰ πέντε ἡμέρας λῆξαι τὸν ἄνεμον: 
3 2 » t! 3 e eu ^ \ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ῥάδιον, εἶπεν, ὅταν οὕτως πιεσθῇ τὰ 
y ^ > / e N ^ ^ e A 
ἄκρα τῆς Εὐβοίας ὑπὸ τῶν νεφῶν as ye νῦν 
€ N τά 3 [ή e / 
κατειλημμένα ὁρᾷς. καὶ ἅμα ἠρώτα µε ὁπόθεν 
9 ^ / \ 3 M 
δὴ καὶ ὅπως ἐκεῖ κατηνέχθην, καὶ εἰ μὴ διεφθάρη 
τὸ πλοῖον. Μικρὸν ἣν παντελῶς, ἔφην, ἁλιέων 
τινῶν περαιουμένων, κἀγὼ μόνος ξυνέπλεον ὑπὸ 
σπουδῆς τινος. διεφθάρη δ ὅμως ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν 
9 / lA τ y of ud \ 
ἐκπεσὸν. Οὔκουν ῥᾷδιον, ἔφη, ἄλλως' ὅρα γὰρ 
e 3 b ^ z M * 
ὡς ἄγρια καὶ σκληρὰ τῆς νήσου τὸ πρὸς τὸ 
πέλαγος. Ταῦτ᾽, εἶπεν, ἐστὶ τὰ Κοῖλα τῆς 
EvBoias λεγόμενα, ὅπου κατενεχθεῖσα ναῦς οὐκ 
ἂν ἔτι σωθείη; σπανίως δὲ” σῴξονται καὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων τινές, εἰ μὴ ἄρα, ὥσπερ ὑμεῖς, ἐλαφροὶ 
παντελῶς πλέοντες. ἀλλ. ἴθι καὶ μηδὲν δείσῃς. 
νῦν μὲν ἐκ τῆς κακοπαθείας ἀνακτήσῃ σαυτόν" 
5 3 I ww * > / H t 
εἰς αὔριον δέ, ὅ τι àv ᾗ δυνατόν, ἐπιμελησόμεθα 
ὅπως σωθῇς, ἐπειδή σε ἔγνωμεν ἅπαξ. δοκεῖς 
δέ μοι τῶν ἀστικῶν εἶναί τις, οὐ ναύτης οὐδ᾽ 
ἐργάτης, ἀλλὰ πολλήν! τινα ἀσθένειαν τοῦ 
σώματος ἀσθενεῖν ἔοικας ἀπὸ τῆς ἰσχνότητος. 
3 M X RA 5 if 3 * * 
Εγὰ δὲ ἄσμενος ἠκολούθουν" οὐ γὰρ èr- 
^ / 3 ΕΝ 3 A e^ 
βουλευθῆναί ποτε ἔδεισα, οὐδὲν ἔχων ἢ φαῦλον 
ἱμάτιον. καὶ πολλάκις μὲν δὴ καὶ ἄλλοτε 
ἐπειράθην ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις καιροῖς, ἅτε ἐν ἄλῃ 
συνεχεῖ, ἀτὰρ οὖν δὴ καὶ τότε, ὡς ἔστι πενία 
χρῆμα τῷ ὄντι ἱερὸν καὶ ἄσυλον, καὶ οὐδεὶς 
ἀδικεῖ, πολύ γε ἧττον ἢ τοὺς τὰ κηρύκεια ἔχον- 
τας: ὡς δὴ καὶ τότε θαρρῶν εἰπόμην. Tv? δὲ 
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he continued, “I should be content to have the 
wind die down after full five days, but that is not 
likely when the peaks of the Euboean mountains are 
so capped with clouds as you see them now.” And 
at the same time he asked me whence I came, how 
I had landed there, and whether the boat had not 
been wrecked. ''It was a very small one,” I replied, 
“belonging to some fishermen who were crossing 
over, and I, their only passenger, sailed with them on 
urgent business, but all the same it ran aground and 
was wrecked.” “Well, it could not easily have been 
otherwise," hereplied; **forsee, how wild and rugged 
the part of the island is that faces the sea. "These 
are what they call the Hollows of Euboea, where a 
ship is doomed if it if driven ashore, and rarely are 
any of those aboard saved either, unless, of course, 
like you they sail in a very light craft. But come 
and have no fear. To-day you shall rest after your 
trying experience, but to-morrow we shall do our 
best to get you out safely, now that we have come 
to know you. You look to me like a man from the 
city, not a sailor or worker on the land, nay, you 
seem to be suffering from some grievous infirmity 
of body, to judge by your leanness." 

I followed him gladly without fear of any treachery, 
since I had nothing but a shabby cloak. Now I had 
often found in other situations like this—for I was 
continually roaming about—and I certainly did in 
this one, that poverty is in reality a sacred and in- 
violable thing and no one wrongs you; yes, much less 
than they wrong those who carry the herald's wand. 


1 πολλὴν Arnim: ἄλλην. 
2 ἅτε ἔχων οὐδὲν ἢ φαῦλον ἱμάτιον before ἦν deleted by 
Reiske, 
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σχεδόν τι περὶ τετταράκοντα στάδια πρὸς τὸ 


χωρ piov. 

Ὡς οὖν ἐβαδίξομεν, δυηγεῖτό μοι κατὰ τὴν 
ὁδὸν τὰ αὑτοῦ πράγματα καὶ τὸν βίον ὃν ἔζη 
μετὰ γυναικὸς αὐτοῦ καὶ παίδων. Ἡμεῖς γάρ, 
ἔφη, δύο ἐσμέν, ὦ ξένε, τὸν αὐτὸν οἰκοῦντες 
τόπον. ἔχομεν δὲ γυναῖκας ἀλλήλων ἀδελφὰς 
καὶ παῖδας ἐξ αὐτῶν υἱοὺς καὶ θνγατέρας. 
ζῶμεν δὲ ἀπὸ θήρας ὡς τὸ πολύ, μικρόν τι τῆς 
γῆς ἐπεργαξόμενοι. τὸ γὰρ χωρίον οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἡμέτερον οὔτε πατρῷον οὔτε ἡμεῖς ἐκτησάμεθα, 
ἀλλὰ ἢ ήσαν οἱ πατέρες ἡμῶν ἐλεύθεροι μέν, πένητες 
δὲ οὐχ ἧττον ἡμῶν, μισθοῦ βουκόλοι, Bots 'νέμοντες 
ἀνδρὸς μακαρίου τῶν ἐνθένδὲ τινὸς ἐκ τῆς νήσου, 
πολλιὰς μὲν ἀγέλας καὶ ἵππων καὶ βοών κεκτη- 
μένου, πολλὰς δὲ ποίμνας, πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ 
καλοὺς 1 ἀγρούς, πολλὰ δὲ ἄλλα χρήματα, ξύμ- 
παντα δὲ ταῦτα τὰ ὄρη. οὗ δὴ ἀποθανόντος καὶ 
τῆς οὐσίας δημευθείσης--φασὶ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸν 
ἀπολέσθαι διὰ τὰ χρήματα ὑπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως--- 
τὴν μὲν ἀγέλην εὐθὺς ἀπήλασαν ὥστε κατακόψαι, 
πρὸς δὲ τῇ ἀγέλη καὶ τὰ ἡμέτερα ἄττα βοίδια, καὶ 
τὸν μισθὸν οὐδεὶς ἀποδέδωκε. τότε μὲν δὴ ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης αὐτοῦ κατεμείναμεν, οὗπερ ἐτύχο͵ μεν TAS 
βοῦς ἔ ἔχοντες καί τινας σκηνὰς πεποιημένοι καὶ 
αὐλὴν διὰ ξύλων οὐ μεγάλην οὐδὲ ἰσχυράν, 
μόσχων ἕνεκεν, ὡς ἂν οἶμαι πρὸς αὐτό που τὸ 
θέρος. τοῦ μὲν γὰρ χειμῶνος ἐν τοῖς πεδίοις 
ἐνέμομεν, νομὴν ἑκανὴν ἔχοντες καὶ πολὺν χιλὸν 
ἀποκείμενον: τοῦ δὲ θέρους ἀπηλαύνομεν εἰς τὰ 


1 So Dindorf: καλοὺς δὲ καὶ πολλοὺς. 
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And so I followed without misgiving on this occasion. 
And it was about five miles to his place. 

As we proceeded on our way he told me of his 
circumstances and how he lived with his wife and 
children. “ There are two of us, stranger," he said, 
“ who live in the same place. Each is married to 
a sister of the other, and we have children by them, 
sons and daughters. We live by the chase for the 
most part and work but a small bit of land. You 
see, the place does not belong to us: we did not 
inherit it or get it by our own efforts. Our fathers, 
though free, were just as poor as we are—hired 
herdsmen tending the cattle of a wealthy man, one 
of the residents of the island here, a man who 
owned many droves of horses and cattle, many flocks, 
many good fields too and many other possessions 
together with all these hills. Now when he died and 
his property was confiscated—they say he was put to 
death by the emperor! for his wealth—they at once 
drove off his stock to be butchered, and in addition 
to his stock our own few cattle, and, as for our 
wages, no one has ever paid them. At that time, 
then, we? stayed of necessity at the place where 
we happened to have had our cattle and had built 
certain huts and an enclosure of palings for the 
calves, not very large or strong—just what would 
do for the summer, I suppose; for in the winter we 
grazed our cattle in the flat lands, where we had 
plenty of pasturage and a good deal of hay put 
up; but in the summer we would drive them into 


1 Domitian. 
2 The word “we” refers to the two herdsmen left behind 


after the confiscation, and their famulies, of one of which the 
speaker was 4 member. 
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ὄρη. μάλιστα ὃ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ τόπῳ σταθμὸν 
ἐποιοῦντο" το τε γὰρ χωρίον ἀπόρρυτον ' ἑκατέρω- 
θεν, φάραγξ βαθεῖα καὶ σύσκιος, καὶ διὰ μέσου 
ποταμὸς οὐ τραχύς, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ῥᾷστος ἐμβῆναι καὶ 
βουσὶ καὶ μόσχοις, τὸ δὲ ὕδωρ πολὺ καὶ καθαρόν, 
ἅτε τῆς πηγῆς ἐγγὺς ἀναδιδούσης, καὶ πνεῦμα 
τοῦ θέρους ἀεὶ διαπνέον διὰ τῆς φάραγγος' οἵ τε 
περικείμενοι δρυμοὶ μαλακοὶ καὶ κατάρρυτοι, 
ἥκιστα μὲν οἶστρον τρέφοντες, ἥκιστα δὲ ἄλλην 
τινὰ βλάβην βουσί. πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ πάγκαλοι 
λειμῶνες ὑπὸ ὑψηλοῖς τε καὶ ἀραιοῖς δένδρεσιν 
ἀνειμένοι, καὶ πάντα μεστὰ βοτάνης εὐθαλοῦς δι 
ὅλου τοῦ θέρους, ὥστε μὴ πολὺν πλανᾶσθαι 
τόπον. ὧν δὴ ἕνεκα συνήθῶς ἐκεῖ καθίστασαν 
τὴν ἀγέλην. 

Καὶ τότε ἔμειναν ἐν ταῖς σκηναῖς, μέχρι ἂν 
εὕρωσι μισθόν τινα ἢ ἔργον, καὶ διετράφησαν ἀπὸ 
χωρίου μικροῦ παντελῶς, ὃ ἔτυχον εἰργασμένοι 
πλησίον τοῦ σταθμοῦ. τοῦτό τε ἐπήρκεσεν αὐτοῖς 
ἱκανῶς, ἅτε κόπρου πολλῆς ἐνούσης. καὶ σχολὴν 
ἄγοντες ἀπὸ τῶν βοῶν πρὸς θήραν ἐτράπησαν, 
τὸ μὲν αὐτοί, τὸ δὲ καὶ μετὰ κυνῶν. δύο γὰρ 
τῶν ἑπομένων ταῖς βουσίν, ὡς δὴ μακρὰν ἧσαν 
οὐχ ὁρῶντες τοὺς νομεῖς, ὑπέστρεψαν ἐπὶ τὸν 
τόπον καταλιπόντες τὴν ἀγέλην. οὗτοι τὸ μὲν 
πρῶτον συνηκολούθουν αὐτοῖς, ὥσπερ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλο 
TL καὶ τοὺς μὲν λύκους ὁπότε ἴδοιεν, ἐδίωκον 
μέχρι τινός, συῶν δὲ ἢ ἐλάφων οὐδὲν αὐτοῖς 
ἔμελεν. εἰ δέ ποτε ἴδοιεν τῶν ἄρκτων 3 τινὰ ὀψὲ 


1 For ἀπόρρυτον Herwerden conjectures ἀπόξυρον, ‘‘ sheer,” 
von der Muehll ἀπόρρηκτον, “ precipitous,” 
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the hills. It was in this place especially that 
our fathers made their steadings; for the place 
sloped in from both sides, forming a ravine, deep 
and shaded; through the centre flowed a quiet 
stream in which the cows and calves could wade 
with perfect ease; the water was abundant and 
pure, bubbling up from a spring near by; and in 
the summer a breeze always blew through the 
ravine. Then the glades round about were soft and 
moist, breeding never a gadfly or any other catile 
pest. Many very beautiful meadows stretched 
beneath tall sparse trees, and the whole district 
abounded in luxuriant vegetation throughout the 
entire summer, so that the cattle did not range 
very far. For these? reasons they regularly estab- 
lished the herd there. 

‘“ Now our fathers remained in the huts at that 
time, hoping to hire out or find some work, and they 
lived on the produce of a very small piece of land 
which they happened to have under cultivation 
near the cattle-yard. This was quite enough for 
them as it was well manured. And having nothing 
more to do with cattle they turned to hunting, some- 
times going alone and at other times with dogs; 
for two of those which had followed the cattle, after 
going a long distance and not seeing the herdsmen, 
had left the herd and returned to the place. These 
at first merely followed as if out for some other 
purpose than hunting, and though, when they saw 
wolves, they would give chase for a distance, yet to 
boars or deer they would pay no attention whatever. 
But whenever they sighted a bear, whether early or 

? ἄριτων Schwartz: αὐτῶν or ἀνθρώπων. 
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καὶ πρῴ, συνιστάμενοι ὑλάκτουν τε καὶ ἤμυνον, 
ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ πρὸς ἄνθρωπον € ἐμάχοντο. γενόμενοι 
δὲ τοῦ αἵματος καὶ συῶν καὶ ἐλάφων καὶ τῶν 
κρεῶν πολλάκις ἐσθίοντες, ὀψὲ μεταμανθάνοντες 
κρέασιν ἀντὶ μάξης ἥδεσθαι, τῶν μὲν ἐμπιπλά- 
μενοι εἴ ποτε ἁλοίη. τινὶ ὁπότε δὲ μή, πεινῶντες, 
μᾶλλον ἤδη τῷ τοιούτῳ προσεῖχον καὶ τὸ φαινό- 
μενον ἐδίωκον πᾶν ὁμοίως, καὶ ὀσμῆς ἁμηγέπῃ καὶ 
ἴχνους ἠσθάνοντο, καὶ ἀπέβησαν ἀντὶ Βουκόλων 
τοιοῦτοί τίνες ὀψιμαθεῖς καὶ βραδύτεροι θηρευ- 
ταί. 

18 Χειμῶνος δὲ ἐπελθόντος ἔργον μὲν οὐδὲν ἣν 
πεφηνὸς αὐτοῖς οὔτε εἰς ἄστυ καταβᾶσιν οὔτε εἰς 
κώμην τινά" φραξάμενοι δὲ τῶς σκηνὰς ἐπιμελέσ- 
τερον καὶ τὴν αὐλὴν. πυκνοτέραν ποιήσαντες, 
οὕτως διεγένοντο, καὶ τὸ χωρίον ἐκεῖνο πᾶν 
εἰργάσαντο, καὶ τῆς θήρας αὶ ἡ χευμερινὴ ῥᾷων 

19 ἐγίγνετο. τὰ γὰρ ἴχνη φανερώτερα, ὡς ἂν ἐν 
ὑγρῷ τῷ ἐδάφει σημαινόμενα" ἡ δὲ χιὼν καὶ 
πάνυ τηλαυγῆ παρέχει, ὥστε οὐδὲν δεῖ ζητοῦντα 
πράγματα ἔχειν, ὥσπερ ὁδοῦ φερούσης ἐπ᾽ αὐτά, 
καὶ τὰ θηρία μᾶλλόν τι ὑπομένει ὀκνοῦντα" ἔστι 
δ᾽ ἔτι καὶ λαγὼς καὶ δορκάδας ἐν ταῖς εὐναῖς 

20 καταλαμβάνειν. οὕτως δὴ τὸ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου διέ- 

.µειναν, οὐδὲν ἔτι προσδεηθέντες ἄλλου βίου. καὶ 
ἡμῖν συνέξευξαν γυναῖκας τοῖς ἀλλήλων υἱέσιν 
ἑκάτερος τὴν αὑτοῦ θυγατέρα. τεθνήκασι δὲ 
ἀμφότεροι πέρυσι σχεδόν, τὰ μὲν ἔτη πολλὰ 
λέγοντες”. ἃ βεβιώκεσα», i ἰσχυροὶ δὲ é ἔτι καὶ νέοι 
καὶ γενναῖοι τὰ σώματα. τῶν δὲ μητέρων % ἐμὴ 
περίεστι». 

1 σίτου after τι, deleted by Emperius. 
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late, they would rally to the attack, barking and 
fending him off, as if they were fighting a man. 
And so, from tasting the blood of boars and deer 
and often eating their flesh, they changed their 
habits late in life and learned to like meat instead 
of barley-bread, gorging themselves with it whenever 
any game was caught and going hungry otherwise, 
till they finally gave more attention to the chase, 
pursued with equal zest every animal they sighted, 
began to pick up the scent and trails in some way 
or other, and thus changed from shepherd dogs into 
a sort of late-trained and rather slow hunting dogs. 

“ Then when winter came on, there was no work 
in sight for the men whether they came down to 
town or to a village? So after making their huts 
tighter and the yard fence closer, they managed 
to get along and worked the whole of that plot, 
and the winter hunting proved easier. The tracks 
were naturally clearer, because printed on the damp 
ground, and the snow made them visible at a great 
distance, so that there was no need of a troublesome 
search, since a high-road, as it were, led to them, 
and the quarry was sluggish and waited longer. It 
is possible, besides, to catch hares and gazelles in 
their lairs. In this way, then, our fathers lived 
from that time on, no longer having any desire for 
a different kind of life. And they married us their 
sons to wives, each giving his own daughter. The 
two old men died about a year ago, counting the 
many years they had lived, but being still strong 
and youthful and vigorous of body. Of the mothers 
mine is yet living. 

? λέγοντες Reiske : ἔλεγον. 
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Ὃ μὲν οὖν ἕτερος ἡμῶν οὐδεπώποτε εἰς πόλιν 
κατέβη, πεντήκοντα ἔτη γεγονώς: ἐγὼ δὲ δὶς 
μόνον, ἅπαξ μὲν ἔτι παῖς μετὰ τοῦ. πατρὸς 
ὁπηνίκα τὴν ἀγέλην εἴχομεν' ὕστερον δὲ ἧκέ τις 
ἀργύριον αἰτῶν, ὥσπερ ἔχοντάς τι, κελεύων 
ἀκολουθεῖν εἰς τὴν πόλιν. ἡμῖν δὲ ἀργύριον μὲν 
οὐκ ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπωμοσάμην μὴ ἔχειν' εἰ δὲ μή, 
δεδωκέναι ἄν. ἐξενίσαμεν δὲ αὐτὸν ὡς ἠδυνάμεθα 
κάλλιστα καὶ δύο ἐλάφεια δέρματα ἐδώκαμεν' 
κἀγὼ ἠκολούθησα. εἰς τὴν πόλιν, ἔφη γὰρ 
ἀνάγκη εἶναι τὸν ἕτερον ἐλθεῖν καὶ διδάξαι περὶ 
τούτων. 

Εἶδον οὖν, οἷα καὶ πρότερον, οἰκίας πολλὰς 
καὶ μεγάλας καὶ τεῖχος ἔξωθεν καρτερὸν καὶ 
οἰκήματά τινα ὑψηλὰ καὶ τετράγωνα ἐν 
τῷ τείχει; καὶ πλοῖα πολλὰ ὁρμοῦντα 
ὥσπερ ἐν λίμνη ὃ κατὰ πολλὴν ἡσυχίαν. τοῦτο 
δὲ ἐνθάδε οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδαμοῦ ὅπου κατηνέχθης' 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο αἱ νῆες ἀπόλλυνται. ταῦτα οὖν 
ἑώρων καὶ πολὺν ὄχλον ἐν ταὐτῷ ^ συνειργμένον 
καὶ θόρυβον ἀμήχανον καὶ κραυγήν, ὥστε ἐμοὶ 
ἐδόκουν πάντες μάχεσθαι ἀλλήλοις. ἄγει οὖν 
µε πρός τινας ἄρχοντας καὶ εἶπε γελῶν, Οὗτός 
ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ὄν pe ἐπέμψατε. ἔχει δὲ οὐδὲν εἰ μή 
γε τὴν κόμην καὶ σκηνὴν μάλα ἰσχυρῶν ξύλων. 
οἱ δὲ ἄρχοντες εἰς τὸ θέατρον ἐβάδιζον, κἀγὼ σὺν 
αὐτοῖς. τὸ δὲ θέατρόν ἐστιν ὥσπερ φάραγξ 
κοῖλον, πλὴν οὐ μακρὸν ἑκατέρωθεν, ἀλλὰ στρογ- 
γύλον ἐξ ἡμίσους, οὐκ αὐτόματον, ἀλλ᾽ dkoboun- 

1 κάλλιστα Dindorf: μάλιστα. 


3 τοὺς πύργους after τείχει deleted by Geel. 
3 ἐν τῷ λιμένι after λίμνῃ deleted by Cobet. 
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“Νου the other one of us has never yet been to 
town, though he is fifty years old, and I only twice 
—once when I was still a boy, with my father, 
when we had the cattle; and later on a man came 
demanding money, under the impression that we 
had some, and bade us follow him to the city. Now 
we had no money and swore on oath that we had 
not, adding that otherwise we would have given it. 
We entertained him as best we could and gave him 
two deerskins, and I followed him to the city ;! for 
he said it was necessary for one of us to go and 
explain this matter. 

“Now, as on my former trip, I saw many large 
houses and a strong surrounding wall with a number 
of lofty square structures? on the wall and many 
boats lying in complete calm at anchor in a lake 
asit were. There is nothing like that anywhere here 
where you put in, and that is why the ships are 
wrecked. Now that is what I saw, and a big 
crowd herded in together and a tremendous uproar 
and shouting, so that I thought they were all fight- 
ing with one another. Well, he brought me before 
certain magistrates and said with a laugh, ' This is 
the man you sent me for. He has nothing but his 
long hair and a hut of very strong timber.’ Then 
the officials went into the theatre? and I with 
them. The theatre is hollow like a ravine, except 
that it is not long in two directions but semi- 
circular, and not natural but built of stone. But 

1 Carystus or Chalcis is thought of. 3 2.6, towers. 

3 Theatres were common all over Greece, and public 
meetings were generally held in them. Cf. Acts 19, 29 f. 


* ταὐτῷ Reiske: τούτῳ. 
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μένον λίθοις. ἴσως δέ μου καταγελᾷς ὅτι σοι 
διηγοῦμαι σαφῶς εἰδότι ταῦτα. 

Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν πολύν τινα χρόνον ἄλλα τινὰ 
ἔπραττεν ὁ ὄχλος, καὶ ἐβόων ποτὲ μὲν πράως καὶ 
ἱλαροὶ πάντες, ἐπαινοῦντές τινας, ποτὲ δὲ 
σφόδρα καὶ ὀργίλως. ἦν δὲ τοῦτο χαλεπὸν τὸ 
τῆς ὀργῆς αὐτῶν' καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους εὐθὺς 
ἐξέπληττον οἷς ἀνέκραγον, ὥστε οἱ μὲν αὐτῶν 
περιτρέχοντες ἐδέοντο, οἱ δὲ τὰ ἱμάτια ἐρρίπτουν 
e ` pes , 3$ UN ` b ΣΤῸΝ e $4. 7 
ὑπὸ τοῦ φόβου. ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἅπαξ ὀλύγου 
κατέπεσον ὑπὸ τῆς κραυγῆς, ὥσπερ κλύδωνος 

z A 

ἐξαίφνης ἢ βροντῆς ἐπιρραγείσης. ἄλλοι δέ 
τινες ἄνθρωποι παριόντες, of δ᾽ ἐκ µέσων ἀνιστά- 

/ * N A e * 3 ΄ 
μενοι, διελέγοντο πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος, οἱ μὲν ὀλίγα 
e/ e δὲ \ A M ^ b 
ῥήματα, οἱ δὲ πολλους λόγους. καὶ τῶν μὲν 
ἤκουον πολύν τινα χρόνον, τοῖς δὲ ἐχαλέπαινον 
εὐθὺς φθεγξαμένοις καὶ οὐδὲ γρύζειν ἐπέτρεπον. 
᾿Επεὶ δὲ καθέστασάν ποτε καὶ ἡσυχία ἐγένετο, 
παρήγαγον κἀμέ. καὶ εἶπέ τις, Οὗτός ἐστιν, ὦ 
^ 4 ^ 
ἄνδρες, τῶν καρπουμένων τὴν δημοσίαν γῆν 
\ M 3 / > J > \ M τ ^ 
πολλὰ ἔτη οὐ μόνον αὐτὸς, ἄλλα καὶ Ò πατὴρ 
αὐτοῦ πρότερον, καὶ κατανέμουσι τὰ ἡμέτερα ὄρη 
καὶ γεωργοῦσι καὶ θηρεύουσι καὶ οἰκίας ἐνῳκοδο- 
μήκασι πολλὰς καὶ ἀμπέλους ἐμπεφυτεύκασι καὶ 
ἄλλα πολλὰ ἔχουσιν ἀγαθὰ οὔτε τιμὴν κατα- 
βαλόντες οὐδενὶ τῆς γῆς οὔτε δωρεὰν παρὰ τοῦ 

/ / € . / NN S oy x 
δήμου λαβόντες. ὑπὲρ τίνος γὰρ ἂν καὶ ἔλαβον; 
ἔχοντες δὲ τὰ ἡμέτερα καὶ πλουτοῦντες οὔτε 
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perhaps you are laughing at me for telling you 
what you know perfectly well. 

" Now at first the crowd deliberated on other 
matters for a considerable while, and they kept up 
a shouting, at one time in gentle fashion and all of 
them in cheerful mood, as they applauded certain 
speakers, but at other times with vehemence and in 
wrath. This wrath of theirs was something terrible, 
and they at once frightened the men against whom 
they raised their voices, so that some of them ran 
about begging for mercy, while others threw off 
their cloaks through fear. I too myself was once 
almost knocked over by the shouting, as though a 
tidal wave or thunder-storm had suddenly broken 
over me. And other?men would come forward, or 
stand up where they were, and address the multi- 
tude, sometimes using a few words, at other times 
making long speeches. To some of these they 
would listen for quite a long time, but at others 
they were angry as soon as they opened their 
mouths, and they would not let them so much as 
cheep. 

“ But when they finally settled down and there 
was quiet, they brought me forward. And someone 
cried out, ' This man, sirs, is one of the fellows who 
have been enjoying the use of our public land for 
many years, and not only he but his father before 
him. They graze their cattle on our mountains, 
farm and hunt, have built many houses, have set 
out vines, and enjoy many other advantages without 
paying rent to anybody for the land or ever having 
received it from the people as a gift. For what, pray, 
would they ever have received it? Andthough they 
occupy what is ours and are wealthy, yet they have 
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λειτουργίαν πώποτε ἐλειτούργησαν οὐδεμίαν οὔτε 
μοῖράν τινα ὑποτελοῦσι τῶν γιγνομένων, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀτελεῖς καὶ ἀλειτούργητοι διατελοῦσιν, ὥσπερ 
εὐεργέται τῆς πόλεως. οἶμαι δέ, ἔφη, μηδὲ 
ἐληλυθέναι πώποτε αὐτοὺς ἐνθάδε, κἀγὼ ἀνέ- 
νευσα. 0 δὲ ὄχλος ἐγέλασεν ὡς εἶδε. καὶ ὁ λέγων 
ἐκεῖνος ὠργίσθη ἐπὶ τῷ γέλωτι καί μοι ἐλοιδο- 
ρεῖτο. ἔπειτα ἐπιστρέψας, Εἰ οὖν, ἔφη, δοκεῖ ταῦτα 
οὕτως, οὐκ ἂν φθάνοιμεν ἅπαντες τὰ κοινὰ διαρ- 
πάσαντες, οἱ μὲν τὰ χρήματα τῆς πόλεως, ὥσπερ 
ἀμέλει καὶ νῦν ποιοῦσί τίνες, οἱ δὲ τὴν χώραν 
κατανειμάμενοι μὴ πείσαντες ὑμᾶς, ἐὰν ἐπιτρέ- 
Ύητε τοῖς θηρίοις τούτοις προῖκα ἔχειν πλέον ἢ 
χίλια πλέθρα γῆς τῆς ἀρίστης, ὅθεν ὑμῖν ἔστι 
τρεῖς χοίνικας ᾿Αττικὰς σίτου λαμβάνειν κατ᾽ 
ἄνδρα. 

Ἐγὼ δὲ ἀκούσας ἐγέλασα ὅσον ἐδυνάμην 
μέγιστον. τὸ δὲ πλῆθος οὐκέτ᾽ ἐγέλων, ὥσπερ 
πρότερον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐθορύβουν. ὁ δὲ ἄνθρωπος] 
ἐχαλέπαινε καὶ δεινὸν ἐμβλέψας εἰς ἐμὲ εἶπεν, 
Ὁρᾶτε τὴν εἰρωνείαν καὶ τὴν ὕβριν τοῦ 
καθάρματος, ὡς καταγελᾷ πάνυ θρασέως ; ὃν 
ἀπάγειν ὀλίγου δέω καὶ τὸν κοινωνὸν αὐτοῦ. 
πυνθάνομαι γὰρ δύο εἶναι τοὺς κορυφαίους τῶν 
κατειληφότων ἅπασαν σχεδὸν τὴν ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι 
χώραν. οἶμαι γὰρ αὐτοὺς μηδὲ τῶν ναναγίων 
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never performed any public service, nor do they 
pay any tax on what they make, but live free from 
taxes and public services as though they were bene- 
factors of the city. Yes, and I believe,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that they have never come here before.’ 
I shook my head, and the crowd laughed when they 
saw. This laughing enraged the speaker and he 
abused me roundly. Then turning toward the audi- 
ence once more, he said,‘ Well, then, if these doings 
meet with your approval, we had all better lose no 
time in looting the public property, some of us taking 
the city's money, just as certain individuals are even 
now doing, no doubt, and others squatting upon the 
land without your consent, if you are going to let 
these backwoodsmen hold without payment more 
than 250 acres of the best land, from which you 
HE get three Attic measures? of grain per 
ead. 

“ When I heard this, I laughed as loud as I could. 
The crowd, however, did not laugh as before but 
became very noisy, while the fellow grew angry, and 
giving me a fierce look, said, ‘Do you see the de- 
ceitfulness and impudence of the scamp and how 
insolently he mocks me? I have a mind to have 
him and his partner dragged off to prison; for I 
understand that there are two ringleaders of this 
gang that has seized practically all the land in the 
mountains. Yes, and I do not believe they keep 


1 Literally, ‘threw my head up (or back). With the 
Greeks this indicated denial or dissent just as shaking the 
head does with us. 

2 The Attic measure or choiniz was nearly a quart. 


1 ὁ ῥήτωρ after ἄνθρωπος deleted by Cobet. 
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ἀπέχεσθαι τῶν ἑκάστοτε ἐκπιπτόντων, ὑπὲρ 
αὐτὰς σχεδόν τι τὰς Καφηρίδας οἰκοῦντας. 
πόθεν γὰρ οὕτως πολυτελεῖς ἀγρούς, μᾶλλον δὲ 
ὅλας κώμας κατεσκευάσαντο καὶ τοσοῦτον 
^ / M ΄ M H / 
πλῆθος βοσκηµάτων καὶ ζεύγη καὶ ἀνδράποδα ; 
καὶ ὑμεῖς δὲ ἴσως ὁρᾶτε αὐτοῦ τὴν ἐξωμίδα ὡς 
φαύλη καὶ τὸ δέρμα ὃ ἐλήλυθε δεῦρο ἐναψάμενος 
τῆς ὑμετέρας ἕνεκεν ἀπάτης, ὡς πτωχὸς δῆλον ὅτι 
l de y ^ \ P4 vy / 5, 4 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἔχων. ἐγὼ μὲν γάρ, ἔφη, βλέπων αὐτὸν 
μικροῦ δέδοικα, ὥσπερ οἶμαι τὸν Ναύπλιον ὁρῶν 
ἀπὸ τοῦ Καφηρέως ἥκοντα. καὶ γὰρ οἶμαι 
πυρσεύειν αὐτὸν ἀπὸ τῶν ἄκρων τοῖς πλέουσιν 
ὅπως ἐκπίπτωσιν εἰς τὰς πέτρας. ταῦτα δὲ 
> / , ` ` ν / e X 
ἐκείνου λεγοντος καὶ πολλὰ προς τούτοις, ὁ μὲν 
E 3 ^ H ` δὲ 3 ’ ^ 28 8 [4 ΄ 
ὄχλος ἠγριοῦτο' ἐγὼ δὲ ἠπόρουν καὶ ἐδεδοίκειν μή 
τί µε ἐργάσωνται κακόν. 
Παρελθὼν δὲ ἄλλος τις, ὡς ἐφαίνετο, ἐπιεικὴς 
ἄνθρωπος ἀπό τε τῶν λόγων οὓς εἶπε καὶ ἀπὸ 
^ ^ Γή ^ 
τοῦ σχήματος, πρῶτον μὲν ἠξίου σιωπῆσαι τὸ 
πλῆθος" καὶ ἐσιώπησαν: ἔπειτα εἶπε τῇ φωνῇ 
πρῴως ὅτι οὐδὲν ἀδικοῦσιν οἱ τὴν ἀργὴν τῆς 
χώρας ἐργαξόμενοι καὶ κατασκευάξοντες, ἀλλὰ 
τοὐναντίον ἐπαίνου δικαίως ἂν τυγχάνοιεν: καὶ δεῖ 
μὴ τοῖς οἰκοδομοῦσι καὶ φυτεύουσι τὴν δημοσίαν 
^ ^ » > ^ ^ / 
γῆν χαλεπῶς ἔχειν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς καταφθείρουσιν. 
> ` * ^ » > 3 ὃ 8o by ή 
ἐπεὶ καὶ νῦν, ἔφη, ὦ ἄνδρες, σχεδόν τι τὰ δύο 
µέρη τῆς χῶρας ἡμῶν ἔρημά 1 ἐστι δι ἀμέλειάν 
τε OF καὶ ὀλιγανθρωπίαν. κἀγῶ πολλὰ κέκτημαι 
1 ἔρημα Pflugk: ὀρεινά. 
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their hands off the wrecks that are cast up from 
time to time, living as they do almost above the 
rocks off Cape Caphereus.! Where, otherwise, did 
they get such valuable fields, nay, rather, entire 
villages, and such numbers of cattle and draught 
animals and slaves? Perhaps, too, you note how 
poor his blouse is and the skin he put on to come 
here in order to deceive you with the notion that 
he is evidently a beggar and has nothing. For my 
part, said he, when I look at him, I am almost 
frightened, as I fancy I should be if I saw Nauplius 3 
come from Caphereus. I believe he flashes mariners 
a signal from the heights so as to decoy them on 
to the rocks.’ While he said this and much more 
besides, the crowd drew ugly, while I was sore 
perplexed and afraid they might do me some 
mischief. 

“Then another person came forward, a good 
kindly man, to judge from the words he spoke and 
from his appearance. He first asked the people to be 
silent, and they became silent, and then in a quiet 
tone he said that they who tilled the country's idle 
land and got it into shape did no wrong, but, on 
the contrary, deserved commendation. They should 
not be angry at those who built upon public land and 
planted trees upon it, but at those who injured it. 
‘ At this moment, sirs,’ he said, ‘ almost two-thirds of 
our land is a wilderness because of neglect and lack 
of population. I too own many acres, as I imagine 


1 A rocky dangerous promontory at the south-east corner 
of Euboea. . 

2 King of Euboea. In revenge for the death of his son 
Palamedes at Troy through the treachery of Odysseus, he 
lighted beacon fires on the promontory as the Greeks were 
returning and lured many of their ships to destruction. 
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πλέθρα, ὥσπερ οἶμαι καὶ ἄλλος τις, οὐ µόνον ἐν 
τοῖς ὄρεσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πεδινοῖς, ἃ εἴ τις 
ἐθέλοι γεωργεῖν, οὐ μόνον ἂν προῖκα δοίην, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ἀργύριον ἡδέως προστελέσαιμι. δῆλον γὰρ 
ὡς ἐμοὶ πλέονος ἀξία γίγνεται, καὶ ἅμα ἡδὺ ὅραμα 
χώρα οἰκουμένη καὶ ἐνεργός". ἡ 9 ἔρημος οὐ 

όνον ἀνωφελὲς κτῆμα τοῖς ἔχουσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
σφόδρα ἐλεεινόν τε καὶ δυστυχίαν τινὰ Κατηγο- 
ροῦν τῶν δεσποτῶν, ὥστε μοι δοκεῖ μᾶλλον 
érépovs προτρέπειν, ὅσους ἂν δύνησθε τῶν πολι- 
τῶν, ἐργάζεσθαι τῆς δημοσίας γῆς ἀπολαβόντας, 
τοὺς μὲν ἀφορμήν τινα ἔχοντας πλείω, τοὺς δὲ 
πένητας, ὅσην ἂν ἕκαστος ᾖ δυνατός, ἵνα ὑμῖν 
ἥ τε χώρα ἐνεργὸς ᾗ καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν οἱ θέλοντες 
δύο τῶν μεγίστων ἀπηλλαγμένοι κακῶν, ἀργίας 
καὶ πενίας. ἐπὶ δέκα μὲν οὖν ἔτη προῖκα 
ἐχόντων" μετὰ δὲ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον ταξάμενοι 
μοῖραν ὀλίγην παρεχέτωσαν ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν, 
ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν βοσκημάτων μηδέν. ἐὰν δέ τις 
ξένος γεωργῇΏ, πέντε ἔτη καὶ οὗτοι μηδὲν ὑποτε- 
λούντων, ὕστερον δὲ διπλάσιον ἢ οἱ πολῖται. 
ὃς δὲ ἂν ἐξεργάσηται τῶν ξένων διακόσια πλέθρα, 
πολίτην αὐτὸν εἶναι, ἵνα ὡς πλεῖστοι Bow οἱ 
προθυμούμενοι. 

᾿Επεὶ νῦν γε καὶ τὰ πρὸ τῶν πυλῶν ἄγρια 
παντελῶς ἐστι καὶ αἰσχρὰ δεινῶς, ὥσπερ ἐν 
ἐρημίᾳ τῇ βαθυτάτῃ, οὐχ ὡς προάστιον πόλεως" 
τὰ δέ γε ἐντὸς τείχους σπείρεται τὰ πλεῖστα 
καὶ κατανέμεται. οὐκοῦν ἄξιον, ἔφη, θαυμάσαι 
τῶν ῥητόρων, ὅτι τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ τῷ Καφηρεῖ 
φιλεργοῦντας ἐν τοῖς ἐσχάτοις τῆς Εὐβοίας 
συκοφαντοῦσι, τοὺς δὲ τὸ γυμνάσιον γεωργοῦν- 
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some others do, not only in the mountains but also 
on the plains, and if anybody would till them, I 
should not only give him the chance for nothing but 
gladly pay money besides. For it is plain that they 
become more valuable to me, and at the same time 
the sight of land occupied and under cultivation is a 
pleasing one, while waste lands are not only a use- 
less possession to those who hold them, but very 
distressing evidence of some misfortune of their 
owners. Wherefore, I advise you rather to encour- 
age all the other citizens you can to take some of 
the publie land and work it, those who have some 
capital taking more, and the poorer citizens as much 
as each is able to handle, that your land may be in 
use, and the citizens? who accept may be free from 
two very great evils—idleness and poverty. So let 
these men have it free for ten years, and after that 
period let them agree to pay a small portion from 
their produce but nothing from their cattle. If any 
alien takes up land, let him likewise pay nothing for 
the first five years, but after that twice as much as 
the citizens. And let any alien who shall put fifty 
acres under cultivation be made a citizen, in order 
to encourage as many as possible. 

“Αἱ the present moment even the land just 
outside the city gates is quite wild and terribly 
unattractive, as though it were in the depths of a 
wilderness and not in the suburbs of a city, while 
most of the land inside the walls is sown or grazed. 
It is therefore surprising that orators trump up 
charges against the industrious people of Caphereus 
in the remote parts of Euboea, and yet hold that the 
men farming the gymnasium and grazing cattle in 
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τας καὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν κατανέμοντας οὐδὲν οἴονται 
^ f z X 3 ^ / er 
ποιεῖν δεινόν. βλέπετε γὰρ αὐτοὶ δήπουθεν ὅτι 
τὸ γυμνάσιον ὑμῖν ἄρουραν πεποιήκασιν, ὥστε 
τὸν Ἡρακλέα καὶ ἄλλους ἀνδριάντας συχνοὺς 
ὑπὸ τοῦ θέρους ἀποκεκρύφθαι, τοὺς μὲν ἡρώων, 
τοὺς δὲ θεῶν' καὶ ὅτι καθ’ ἡμέραν τὰ τοῦ ῥήτορος 

? / L4 3 J 3 ^ 3 t 
τούτου πρόβατα ἕωθεν εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐμβάλλει 
καὶ κατανέμεται τὰ! περὶ τὸ βουλευτήριον καὶ 
τὰ ἀρχεῖα: ὥστε τοὺς πρῶτον ὃ ἐπιδημήσαντας 
ξένους τοὺς μὲν καταγελᾶν τῆς πόλεως, τοὺς δὲ 
οἰκτείρειν αὐτήν. πάλιν οὖν ταῦτα ἀκούσαντες 
ὠργίζοντο πρὸς ἐκεῖνον καὶ ἐθορύβουν. 

Καὶ τοιαῦτα ποιῶν τοὺς ταλαιπώρους ἰδιώτας 
οἴεται δεῖν ἀπαγαγεῖν, ἵνα δῆλον ὅτι μηδεὶς 
ἐργάξηται τὸ λοιπόν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν ἔξω λῃστεύ- 

ε 3 , A f [οἱ 3 ΄ 
wow, οἱ Ò ἐν τῇ πόλει λωποδυτῶσιν. ἐμοὶ δέ, 
M ^ , 3^ 249 Ly 3 N / 
ἔφη, δοκεῖ τούτους ἐᾶν ἐφ᾽ οἷς αὐτοὶ πεποιήκασιν, 
ὑποτελοῦντας τὸ λοιπὸν ὅσον μέτριον, περὶ δὲ 
τῶν ἔμπροσθεν προσόδων συγγνῶναι αὐτοῖς, ὅτι 
ἔρημον καὶ ἀχρεῖον γεωργήσαντες τὴν γῆν κατε- 
λάβοντο. ἐὰν δὲ τιμὴν θέλωσι καταβαλεῖν τοῦ 

ιά > r 3 ^ 2 ΄ A s 
χωρίου, ἀποδόσθαι αὐτοῖς ἐλάττονος ἢ ἄλλοις. 

Εἰπόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ τοιαῦτα, πάλιν ὁ ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
ἐκεῖνος ἀντέλεγεν, καὶ ἐλοιδοροῦντο ἐπὶ πολύ. 
τέλος δὲ καὶ ἐμὲ ἐκέλευον εἰπεῖν ὅτι βούλομαι. 

Καὶ τί με, ἔφην, δεῖ λέγειν; Πρὸς τὰ εἰρη- 
μένα, εἶπέ τις τῶν καθημένων. Οὐκοῦν λέγω, 


49 ἔφην, ὅτι οὐθὲν ἀληθές ἐστιν ὧν εἴρηκεν. ἐγὼ 


1 rà added by Reiske. 3 πρῶτον Selden: πρώτους. 
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the market-place are doing nothing out of the way. 
You can doubtless see for yourselves that they have 
made your gymnasium into a ploughed field, so that 
the Heracles and numerous other statues are hidden 
by the corn, some those of heroes and others those 
of gods. You see too, day after day, the sheep 
belonging to this orator invade the market-place 
at dawn and graze about the council chamber and 
the executive buildings. Therefore, when strangers 
first come to our city, they either laugh at it or 
pity it.” Now on hearing this they burst into a 
rage against that first speaker in his turn and made 
a great uproar, 

‘s: Yet though the accuser does such things, he 
thinks that humble 2nd needy citizens ought to be 
haled off to prison, so that no one, forsooth, may do 
any work hereafter, but that those outside the city 
may live by brigandage and those within by thievery. 
I move,’ he continued, ‘ that we leave these men in 
possession of what they themselves have created, 
provided they pay a moderate tax hereafter, and 
that we cancel all arrears to date, since they tilled 
land that had been wild and valueless and gained 
possession in that way. If, however, they wish to 
pay a price for their farm, let us sell to them at a 
cheaper figure than to anybody else.' 

“ When he had thus concluded, that first speaker 
again spoke in reply, and the two stormed at each 
other for along time. But finally I was bidden to 
say whatever I wished. 

“' And what ought I to say?’ I asked. ‘ Reply 
to what has been said, cried one from his seat. 
* Well then, I declare, said I, 'that there is not 
one word of truth in what he has said. And as for 
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μέν, à -ἄνδρες, ἐνύπνια ὤμην, ἔφην, ὁρᾶν, ἀγροὺς 
καὶ κώμας καὶ τοιαῦτα φλυαροῦντος. ἡμεῖς δὲ 
οὔτε κώμην ἔχομεν οὔτε ἵππους. οὔτε ὄνους οὔτε 
Bois. εἴθε γὰρ ἦν ἔχειν ἡμᾶς ὅσα οὗτος ἔλεγεν 
ἀγαθά, ἵνα καὶ ὑμῖν ἐδώκαμεν καὶ αὐτοὶ τῶν 
μακαρίων ἧμεν. καὶ τὰ νῦν δὲ ὄντα ἡμῖν ἱκανά 
ἐστιν, ἐξ ὧν εἴ τι Βούλεσθε λάβετε' κἂν πάντα 
ἐθέλητε, ἡ ἡμεῖς ἕτερα κτησόμεθα. ἐπὶ τούτῳ δὲ 
τῷ λόγῳ ἐπῇνεσαν. 

Εἶτα ἐπηρώτα με ὁ ἄρχων τύ δυνησόμεθα 
δοῦναι τῷ δήμῳ; κἀγώ, Τέσσαρα, ἔφην, ἐλάφεια 
δέρματα. πάνυ καλά, οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ αὐτῶν ἐγέ- 
λασαν. ὁ δὲ ἄρχων ἠγανάκτησε πρός με. Τὰ 
γὰρ ἄρκεια, ἔφην, σκληρά ἐδτιν καὶ τὰ τράγεια 
οὐκ ἄξια. τούτων, ἄλλα δὲ παλαιά, τὰ δὲ μικρὰ 
αὐτῶν" εὖ δὲ βούλεσθε, κἀκεῖνα λάβετε. πάλιν 
οὖν ἠγανάκτει καὶ ἔφη pe ἄγροικον εἶναι mav- 
TENS. κἀγώ, Πάλιν, εἶπον, αὖ καὶ σύ ἀγροὺς 
λέγεις ; ; οὐκ ἀκούεις ὅτι ἀγροὺς οὐκ ἔχομεν ; 

Ὃ δὲ ἠρώτα με εἰ τάλαντον ἑκάτερος ᾿Αττικὸν 
δοῦναι. θέλοιμεν. ἐγὼ δὲ εἶπον, Οὐχ í ἵσταμεν τὰ 
κρέα ἡ ἡμεῖς" ἃ à ἂν ἡ, δίδομεν. ἔστι δὲ ὀλίγα 
ἐν ἆλσί, τἆλλα δ᾽ ἐν τῷ καπνῷ ξηρά, οὐ πολὺ 
ἐκείνων χείρω, σκελίδες ὑῶν καὶ ἐλάφειοι καὶ 
ἄλλα γενναῖα κρέα. ἐνταῦθα δὴ, ἐθορύβουν καὶ 
ψεύδεσθαί με ἔ ασαν. ὁ δὲ ἠρώτα pe εἰ σῖτον 
ἔχομεν καὶ πόσον τινά. εἶπον τὸν ὄντα ἀληθῶς: 


1 ἀγροικὸς here really means clownish or boorish, but land- 
loper (tramp) is used to translate it in an attempt to preserve 
the pun in the Greek. 
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me, sirs,’ I continued, ‘I thought I was dreaming 
when he prated about fields and villages and such 
like. We have no village or horses or asses or 
cattle. I wish we might possess all the good things 
he described, that we might not only have given 
to you but might also belong to the wealthy class 
ourselves! Yet what we even now have is sufficient 
for us, and do you take whatever you wish of it. 
Even if you want all, we shall replace it.' At these 
words they applauded. 

“ Thereupon the magistrate asked me what we 
would be able to give to the people, to which I 
replied, ‘ Four deer pelts of excellent quality.” Here 
the majority laughed and the magistrate was vexed 
at me. ‘That is be@ause the bear skins are rough,’ 
I continued, ‘and the goat skins are not as good 
as they. Some are old and some are small. But 
take these too, if you wish.’ Then he was vexed 
once more and said that I was a downright land- 
loper,! and I replied, ‘Do I again hear mention of 
lands, and from you? Did I not tell you that we 
have no lands?’ 

“He asked next whether we would agree each 
to give an Attic talent,? and I replied, * We do not 
weigh our meat, but we will give whatever we have. 
There is a little salted down, but the rest is smoked 
and not much inferior to the other. There are sides 
of bacon and venison and other excellent meats.’ 
Then they did raise an uproar and called me a liar. 
The man also asked me if we had any grain and 
about how much. I told him the-exact amount. 


? The speaker referred to the silver money talent worth 
somewhat more than £200 ($1000). The countryman knew 
the talent only as a weight, about 85 pounds at that time. 
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Δύο, ἔφην, μεδίμνους πυρῶν καὶ τέτταρας κριθῶν 
καὶ τοσούτους κέγχρων, κυάμων δὲ ἡμίεκτον' οὐ 
γὰρ ἐγένοντο τῆτες. τοὺς μὲν οὖν πυροὺς καὶ 
τὰς κριθάς, ἔφην, ὑμεῖς λάβετε, τὰς δὲ κέγχρους 
ἡμῖν ἄφετε. εἰ δὲ κέγχρων δεῖσθε, καὶ ταύτας 
λάβετε, 

Οὐδὲ οἶνον ποιεῖτε; ἄλλος τις ἠρώτησεν. 
Ποιοῦμεν, εἶπον. ἂν οὖν τις ὑμῶν ἀφίκηται, δώσο- 
per ὅπως δὲ ἥξει φέρων ἀσκόν τινα" ἡμεῖς γὰρ 
οὐκ ἔχομεν. Ἡόσαι 'γάρ τινές εἰσιν ὑμῖν äp- 
πελοι; Δύο μέν, ἔφην, αἱ πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν, ἔσω 
δὲ τῆς αὐλῆς εἴκοσι: καὶ τοῦ ποταμοῦ πέραν 
ἃς ἔναγχος ἐφυτεύσαμεν, ἕτεραι τοσαῦται" εἰσὶ 
δὲ γενναῖαι σφόδρα καὶ τοὺς βότρυς φέρουσι 
μεγάλους, ὅταν οἱ παριόντες ἐπαφῶσιν αὐτούς. 
ἵνα δὲ μὴ πράγματα ἔχητε καθ’ ἕκαστον ἔρω- 
τῶντες, ἐρῶ καὶ τἄλλα ἅ ἐστιν ἡμῖν. αἶγες 
ὀκτὼ θήλειαι, βοῦς κολοβή, μοσχάριον ἐξ αὐτῆς 
πάνυ καλόν, δρέπανα τέτταρα, δίκελλαι τέτταρες, 
λόγχαι τρεῖς, μάχαιραν ἡμῶν ἑκάτερος κέκτηται 
πρὸς τὰ θηρία. τὰ δὲ κεράμια σκεύη τί ἂν 
λέγοι τις; καὶ γυναῖκες ἡμῖν εἰσι καὶ τούτων 
τέκνα: οἰκοῦμεν δὲ ἐν δυσὶ σκηναῖς καλαῖς’ 
καὶ τρίτην ἔχομεν οὗ κεῖται τὸ σιτάριον καὶ 
τὰ δέρματα. 

Νὴ Δία, εἶπεν ὁ ῥήτωρ, ὅπου καὶ τὸ ἀργύριον 
ἴσως κατορύττετε. Οὐκοῦν, ἔφην, ἄνάσκαψον 
ἐλθών, ὦ μῶρε. τίς δὲ κατορύττει ἀργύριον ; 
οὐ γὰρ δὴ φύεταί γε. ἐνταῦθα πάντες ἐγέλων, 
ἐκείνου μοι δοκεῖν καταγελάσαντες. 

Ταῦτα ἔστιν ἡμῖν: εἰ οὖν καὶ πάντα θέλετε, 
ἡμεῖς ἑκόντες ὑμῖν χαριζόµεθα, καὶ οὐδὲν ὑμᾶς 
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* Three bushels of wheat,’ said I, ‘ six of barley, and 
the same amount of millet, but only four quarts of 
beans, since there were none this year. Now do 
you take the wheat and the barley,’ said I, ' and 
leave us the millet. But if you need millet, take it 
too.’ 

'"' And do you not make any wine?’ another 
asked. ‘ We make it,’ I said, ‘so that if any one of 
you comes, we will hand it over, but be sure to 
bring some kind of wineskin with you, since we 
haven't any. ‘Now, just how many vines have 
you?’ ‘Two,’ I replied, ' outside our doors, twenty 
in the yard, the same number across the river that 
we set out recently. They are of very fine quality 
and yield large clust&rs when the passers-by leave 
them alone. But to spare you the trouble of asking 
about every detail, I will tell you what else we have: 
eight she-goats, a mulley! cow with a very pretty 
calf, four sickles, four grub hoes, three spears, and 
each of us owns a hunting knife. As for the crockery 
—why should one mention that? We have wives 
too, and children by them. We live in two pretty 
huts, and we have a third where the grain and the 
pelts are kept.’ 

'* * Yes by heavens,’ said the orator, ' where you 
bury your money too, I suspect.’ ' Well then,’ 
said I, ‘ come and dig it up, you fool! Who buries 
money in the ground? It certainly does not grow.’ 
Then everybody laughed, and it was at him, I 
thought. 

“That is what we have; and now, if you want 
everything, we are willing to give it to you volun- 


1 That is, hornless or polled. 
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ἀφαιρεῖσθαι δεῖ πρὸς βίαν ὥσπερ ἀλλοτρίων 7 
πονηρῶν" ἐπεῖ TOL καὶ πολῖται τῆς, πόλεώς ἐσμεν, 
ὡς ἐγὼ τοῦ πατρὸς ἤκουον. καί ποτε ἐκεῖνος 
δεῦρο. ἀφικόμενος, ἐπιτυχὼν ἀργυρίῳ διδομένῳ, 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἔλαβεν ἐν τοῖς πολίται». οὐκοῦν καὶ 
τρέφομεν᾽ ὑμετέρους πολίτας τοὺς παῖδας. κἄν 
ποτε δέησθε, βοηθήσουσιν ὑμῖν πρὸς λῃστὰς À 
πρὸς πολεμίους. νῦν μὲν οὖν εἰρήνη ἐστίν: ἐὰν 
δέ ποτε συμβῇ καιρὸς τοιοῦτος, εὔξεσθε τοὺς 
πολλοὺς φανῆναι ὁμοίους ἡ ἡμῖν. μὴ γὰρ, δὴ τοῦ- 
τόν γε τὸν -ῥήτορα νομύξετε μαχεῖσθαι τότε περὶ 
ὑμῶν, εἰ μή γε λοιδορούμενον ὦ ὥσπερ τὰς γυναῖκας. 
τῶν μέντοι κρεῶν καὶ τῶν δερμάτων, ὅταν, yé 
τού ποτε ἕλωμεν θηρίον, μοῖραν δώσομεν" μόνον 
πέμπετε τὸν Ἀηψόμενον. ἐὰν δὲ κελεύσητε καθ- 
ελεῖν τὰς σκηνάς, εἴ τι βλάπτουσι, καθελοῦμεν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως δώσετε ἡμῖν ἐνθάδε οἰκίαν" À πῶς 
ὑπενεγκεῖν δυνησόμεθα τοῦ χειμῶνος ; ; ἔστιν ὑμῖν 
οἰκήματα πολλὰ ἐντὸς τοῦ τείχους, ἐν οἷς οὐδεὶς 
οἰκεῖ: τούτων ἡμῖν ἓν ἀρκέσει. εἰ δὲ οὐκ ἐνθάδε 
ξῶμεν οὐδὲ πρὸς τῇ στενοχωρίᾳ τοσούτων dv- 
θρώπων ἐν ταὐτῷ διαγόντων καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐνοχλοῦ- 
μεν, οὐ δήπου διά ye τοῦτο µετοικίζεσθαι ἄξιοί 
ἐσμεν. 

Ὃ δὲ ἐτόλμησεν εὐπεῖν περὶ τῶν ναυαγίων 
πράγμα οὕτως ἀνόσιον καὶ πονηρόν---τοῦτο γὰρ 
μικροῦ ἐξελαθόμην εἰπεῖν, ὃ πάντων πρῶτον ἔδει 
με «εἰρηκέναι---τίς ἂν πιστεύσειέ ποτε ὑμῶν ; 
πρὸς γὰρ. τῇ ἀσεβείᾳ, καὶ ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν ἐκεῖθεν 
καὶ ὁτιοῦν λαβεῖν, ὅπου καὶ τῶν ξύλων οὐδὲν 
πλέον è ἔστιν ἰδεῖν ἡ ἢ τὴν τέφραν" οὕτω πάνυ σμικρὰ 
ἐκπίπτει, καὶ ἔστιν ἐκείνη μόνη ἡ ἀκτὴ ἁπασῶν 
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tarily. There is no need for you to take it from us 
by force as though it belonged to foreigners or 
rogues; for, mark you, we are citizens too of this 
city, as I used to hear my father say. And once he 
too came here just when a grant of money was being 
made, as it happened, and got some too along with 
the rest. Therefore we are raising our children to 
be your fellow-citizens; and should you ever need 
them, they will help you against brigands and 
foreign foes. Just now there is peace; but if ever 
such a crisis does arise, you will pray heaven that 
the majority be like ourselves. For do not imagine 
that this talker will fight for you then, unless, indeed, 
it be to scold like a woman. Besides, whenever we 
catch any game, we wall give you a part of the meat 
and of the skins; only send someone to get them. 
Then if you bid us raze our huts, we will do so if 
they trouble you. But you must give us housing 
here; else how shall we endure the winter’s cold? 
You have many empty houses inside the city walls; 
one of them will be enough for us. Yet if we choose 
to live elsewhere than here and thus avoid adding to 
the congestion caused by so many people being 
huddled together, that surely is no reason for 
moving us. 

“< Then as to that ghoulish and wicked practice 
in case of wrecked vessels which the speaker had the 
hardihood to accuse us of—and I almost forgot to 
speak of it, although I should have done so at the 
very start—who among you could possibly believe 
him? Not to mention the impiety of it, it is im- 
possible to salvage anything at all there. Indeed, 
all the timber you can find there is the splinters, 
so very small are the fragments cast up. Besides, 
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ἀπρόσιτος. καὶ τοὺς Tappous* οὓς 5 ἅπαξ εὗρόν 
ποτε ἐκβεβρασμένου», καὶ τούτους -ἀνέπηξα εἰς 
τὴν δρῦν τὴν ἱερὰν. τὴν πλησίον τῆς θαλάττης. 
μὴ γὰρ eim ποτέ, ὦ Ζεῦ, λαβεῖν μηδὲ κερδᾶναι 
κέρδος τοιοῦτον ἀπὸ ἀνθρώπων δυστυχίας. ἀλλὰ 
ὠφελήθην μὲν οὐδὲν πώποτε, rene a. δὲ πολλάκις 
ναυαγοὺς ἀφικομένους καὶ τῇ σκηνῇ ὑπεδεξάμην 
καὶ φαγεῖν ἔδωκα καὶ πιεῖν, καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο 
ἐδυνάμην, ἐπεβοήθησα καὶ συνηκολούθησα μέχρι 
τῶν οἰκουμένων. ἀλλὰ τίς ἂν ἐκείνων. ἐμοὶ νῦν 
μαρτυρήσειεν ; οὔκουν οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἐποίουν pap- 
Tuplas ἕνεκεν 1) χάριτος, ὅς γε οὐδ᾽ ὁπόθεν ἦσαν 
ἠπιστάμην. μὴ γὰρ ὑμῶν Ps μηδεὶς περιπέσοι 
τοιούτῳ πράγματι. 

Ταῦτα δὲ ἐμοῦ Xon. ἀνίσταταί τις ἐκ 
μέσων κἀγὼ πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν ἐνεθυμήθην ὅ ὅτι ἄλλος 
τις τοιοῦτος τυχὸν ἐμοῦ καταψευσόµενος. ὁ δὲ 
εἶπεν, "Άνδρες, ἐγὼ πάλαι τοῦτον ἀμφιγνοῶν 
ἠπίστουν ὅμως. ἐπεὶ δὲ σαφῶς αὐτὸν ἔγνωκα, 
δεινόν μοι δοκεῖ, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀσεβές, μὴ εὐπεῖν 
à συνεπίσταμαι μηδ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι λόγῳ χάριν, 
ἔργῳ τὰ μέγιστα εὖ παθών. εἰμὶ δέ, ἔφη, 
πολίτης, ὡς ἴστε, καὶ ὅδε, Seitas τὸν Tapaka- 
μας καὺ ὃς ἐπανέστη: ἐτύχομεν δὲ πλέοντες 
ἐν τῇ Σωκλέους νηὶ «τρίτον ἔτος. καὶ διαφθα- 
ρείσης τῆς νεὼς περὶ τὸν. Καφηρέα παντελῶς 
ὀλίγοι τινὲς ἐσώθημεν ἀπὸ πολλῶν. τοὺς μὲν 
οὖν πορφυρεῖς ἀνέλαβον" εἶχον γὰρ αὐτῶν τίνες 
ἀργύριον ἐν φασκωλίοις. ἡμεῖς δὲ γυμνοὶ παν- 

: ταρροὺς Jacobs: Adpous. 


3 obs added by Reiske. 
3 ὁπόθεν Emperius: ποθὲν or ὅθεν. 
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that is the most inaccessible beach in existence. 
And the oar-blades which I once found cast ashore 
—why, I nailed them to the sacred oak that grows 
by the sea. Pray God I may never get or earn any 
profit like that from human misfortune! Why, I 
have never made anything out of it, but many is 
the time I have pitied shipwrecked travellers who 
have come to my door, taken them into my hut, given 
them to eat and to drink, helped them in any other 
way that I could, and accompanied them until they 
got out of the wilderness. Yet who of them is there 
who will testify for me now? And I never did that 
to win a testimonial or gratitude; why, I never 
knew where the men came from even. I pray that 
none of you may ever*undergo such an experience.’ 

“ While I was thus speaking, a man rose in their 
midst, and I thought to myself that perhaps he was 
another of the same sort who was going to slander 
me, but he said: ‘ Sirs, for a long time I have been 
wondering whether I knew this man, but neverthe- 
less was inclined to think that I did not. But now 
that I have clearly identified him, it seems to me 
that it would be dreadful, or rather a crime against 
heaven, for me not to corroborate his statements as 
far as I can, or express my gratitude in words after 
having in very deed received the greatest kindness 
at his hands. I am,’ he continued, ‘a citizen here, 
as you are aware, and so is this man,’ pointing to 
his neighbour, who thereupon rose also. ‘Two 
years ago we happened to be sailing in Socles’ boat 
when it was lost off Caphereus and only a handful 
of us were saved out of a large number. Now 
some were sheltered by purple-fishers, for a few had 
money in their wallets ; but we who were cast ashore 
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τελῶς ἐκπεσόντες δι᾽ ἀτραποῦ τινος ἐβαδίζομεν, 
ἐλπίζοντες εὑρήσειν σκέπην τινὰ ποιμένων ἢ 
βουκόλων, κινδυνεύοντες ὑπὸ λιμοῦ τε καὶ δί- 
ους διαφθαρῆναι. καὶ μόλις ποτὲ ἤλθομεν ἐπὶ 
σκηνάς τινας καὶ στάντες ἐθοῶμεν. προελθὼν 
δὲ οὗτος εἰσάγει τε ἡμᾶς ἔνδον καὶ ἀνέκαε πῦρ 
οὐκ ἀθρόον, ἀλλὰ xar ὀλίγον: καὶ τὸν μὲν 
ἡμῶν αὐτὸς ἀνέτριβε, τὸν δὲ ἡ γυνὴ στέατι" οὐ 
γὰρ ἦν αὐτοῖς ἔλαιον: τέλος δὲ ὕδωρ κατέχεον 
θερμόν, ἕως ἀνέλαβον ἀπεψυγμένους. ἔπειτα 
κατακλίναντες καὶ περιβαλόντες οἷς εἶχον παρέ- 
θηκαν φαγεῖν ἡμῖν ἄρτους πυρίνους, αὐτοὶ δὲ 
κέγχρον ἑφθὴν ἤσθιον. ἔδωκαν δὲ καὶ οἶνον 
ἡμῖν πιεῖν, ὕδωρ αὐτοὶ πίνδντες, καὶ κρέα ἐλά- 
hea ὁπτῶντες ἄφθονα, τὰ δὲ ἕψοντες: τῇ δ᾽ 
ὑστεραίᾳ βουλομένους ἀπιέναι κατέσχον ἐπὶ 
τρεῖς ἡμέρας. ἔπειτα προύπεμψαν εἰς τὸ πεδίον, 
καὶ ἀπιοῦσι κρέας ἔδωκαν καὶ δέρμα ἑκατέρῳ 
πάνυ καλόν. ἐμὲ δὲ ὁρῶν ἐκ τῆς κακοπαθείας 
ἔτι πονηρῶς ἔχοντα ἐνέδυσε χιτώνιον, τῆς θυγα- 
τρὸς ἀφελόμενος" ἐκείνη δὲ ἄλλο τι ῥάκος περιε- 
ζώσατο. τοῦτο, ἐπειδὴ ἐν τῇ κώμῃ ἐγενόμην, 
ἀπέδωκα. οὕτως ἡμεῖς γε ὑπὸ τούτου μάλιστα 
ἐσώθημεν μετὰ τοὺς θεούς. 

Ταῦτα δὲ ἐκείνου λέγοντος ὁ μὲν δῆμος ἤκουεν 
ἡδέως καὶ ἐπήνουν με, ἐγὼ δὲ ἀναμνησθείς, 
Χαῖρε, ἔφην, Σωτάδη' καὶ προσελθὼν ἐφίλουν 
αὐτὸν καὶ τὸν ἕτερον. ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἐγέλα σφόδρα 
ὅτι ἐφίλουν αὐτούς. τότε ἔγνων ὅτι ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσι οὐ φιλοῦσιν ἀλλήλους. 
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destitute tramped along a path, hoping to find some 
shelter among shepherds or herdsmen, for we were 
in danger of perishing from hunger and thirst. 
And after much hardship we did finally reach some 
huts and stopped and hallooed, when this man here 
came out, brought us in, and made a low fire which 
he gradually increased. Then he himself rubbed 
one of us, and his wife the other, with tallow, for 
they had no olive oil. Finally, they poured warm 
water over us until they brought us around, chilled 
to the bone as we had been. Then, after making us 
recline and throwing about us what they had, they 
put wheaten loaves before us to eat while they them- 
selves ate millet porridge. They also gave us wine 
to drink, they themséives drinking water, and they 
roasted venison in abundance, while some of it they 
boiled. And though we wanted to go away on the 
morrow, they held us back for three days. Then 
they escorted us down to the plains and gave us 
meat when we left them, as well as a very hand- 
some pelt for each of us. And when this man here 
saw that I was still ill from my trying experience, he 
put on me a little tunic which he took from his 
daughter, and she girded a bit of cloth about herself 
instead. This I gave back when I reached the 
village. So, next to the gods, we owe our lives to 
this man especially.’ 

' While he was thus speaking, the people listened 
with pleasure and showed me their approval, and I 
recalled it all and cried out, ' Hello, Sotades!' And 
I approached and kissed him and the other man. 
However, the people laughed heartily because I 
kissed them. Then I understood that in the cities 
people do not kiss one another. 
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Taperdav δὲ ἐκεῖνος ὁ ἐπιεικὴς ὁ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ λέγων, ᾿Εμοί, ὦ ἄνδρες, δοκεῖ καλέσαι 
τοῦτον εἰς τὸ πρυτανεῖον ἐπὶ ξένια. οὐ γάρ, 
εἰ μὲν ἐν πολέμῳ τινὰ ἔσωσε τῶν πολιτῶν 
ὑπερασπίσας, πολλῶν ἂν καὶ μεγάλων δωρεῶν 
ἔτυχε" νυνὶ δὲ δύο σώσας πολύτας, τυχὸν δὲ 
καὶ ἄλλους οἳ ov πάρεισι», οὐκ ἔστιν ἄξιος 
οὐδεμιᾶς τιμῆς; ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ χιτῶνος ὃν ἔδωκε 
τῷ πολίτῃ κινδυνεύοντι, τὴν θυγατέρα ἀποδύσας, 
ἐπιδοῦναι αὐτῷ τὴν πόλιν χιτῶνα καὶ ἱμάτιον, 
ἵνα καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις προτροπὴ γένηται δικαίοις 
εἶναι καὶ ἐπαρκεῖν ἀλλήλοις, ψηφίσασθαι δὲ 
αὐτοῖς καρποῦσθαι τὸ χωρίον καὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ 
τὰ τέκνα, καὶ «μηδένα αὐτὸῖς ἐνοχλεῖν, δοῦναι 
δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ ἑκατὸν .δραχμὰς eis κατασκευήν" 
τὸ δὲ ἀργύριον τοῦτο ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως ἐγὼ παρ᾽ 
ἐμαυτοῦ δίδωμι. 

Ἐπὶ τούτῳ δὲ ἐπῃνέθη, καὶ τἆλλα ἐγένετο 
ὡς εἶπεν. καὶ ἐκομίσθη παραχρῆμα εἰς τὸ 
θέατρον τὰ ἱμάτια καὶ τὸ ἀργύριον. ἐγὼ δὲ 
οὐκ ἐβουλόμην λαβεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ εἶπον: ὅτι οὐ 
δύνασαι δειπνεῖν ἐν τῷ δέρματι. Οὐκοῦν, εἶπον, 
τὸ σήμερον ἄδειπνος μενῶ. ὅμως δὲ ἐνέδυσάν με 
τὸν χιτῶνα καὶ περιέβαλον τὸ ἱμάτιον. ἐγὼ 
δὲ ἄνωθεν Βαλεῖν ἐβουλόμην τὸ δέρμα, οἱ δὲ 
οὐκ εἴων. τὸ δὲ ἀργύριον οὐκ ἐδεξάμην οὐδένα 
τρόπον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπωμοσάμην λήψεσθαι. Ei δὲ 
ζητεῖτε τίς λάβῃ, τῷ ῥήτορι, ἔφην, δότε, ὅ ὅπως 
κατορύξῃ αὐτό: ἐπίσταται γὰρ δῆλον ὅτι. ἀπ᾿ 
ἐκείνου ὃ ἡμᾶς οὐδεὶς ἠνώχλησε. 


1 ξένια Dindorf: ξενίᾳ. 
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“ Then that kind and good man who had spoken 
in my behalf at the beginning came forward and 
said, ‘ J move, sirs, that we invite this man to dine 
in the town-hall. If he had saved one of our towns- 
folk in battle by covering him with his shield, would 
he not have received many large gifts? But now, 
when he has saved two citizens, and perhaps others 
who are not here, is he entitled to no honour at 
all? For the tunic which he stripped from his 
daughter and gave to his fellow-townsman in distress, 
let the city give him a tunic and a cloak as an induce- 
ment to others to be righteous and to help one 
another. Further, let it vote that they and their 
children have the use of the farm free from 
molestation, and thatshe man himself be given one 
hundred drachmas for equipment; and as for this 
money, I offer it out of my own pocket on behalf of 
the city.’ 

“ For this he was applauded and the motion was 
carried. The clothes and the money were also 
brought into the theatre at once. But I was loath 
to accept, whereupon they said, ‘ You cannot dine 
in the skin. ‘ Well then,’ said I, ‘I shall go with- 
out dinner to-day.’ However, they put the tunic 
on me and threw the cloak over my shoulders. 
Then I wanted to throw my skin on top of all, but 
they would not let me. The money I absolutely 
refused and swore that I would not take it. ' But 
if you are hunting for somebody who will take it,' 
said I, 'give it to that orator that he may bury it, 
for he knows all about that evidently. And from 
that day nobody has bothered us." 


* εἶπον Aldine edition: εἶπεν. 
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Σχεδὸν οὖν εἰρηκότος αὐτοῦ πρὸς ταῖς σκηναῖς 
m 3. hj 7 > 3 5 e 3 
ἦμεν. Kayo γελάσας εἶπον, AAN ἕν τι aTe- 

/ . 7 x f m 
κρύψω τοὺς πολίτας, τὸ κάλλιστον τῶν KTN- 
μάτων. Τί τοῦτο; εἶπεν. Tov κῆπον, ἔφην, 
τοῦτον, πάνυ καλὸν καὶ λάχανα πολλὰ καὶ 
δένδρα ἔχοντα. Οὐκ ἣν, ἔφη, τότε, ἀλλ᾽ ὕστερον 
ἐποιήσαμεν. 

Εὐσελθόντες οὖν εὐωχούμεθα τὸ λοιπὸν τῆς 
e £ [4 A A / 3 . ^ 
ἡμέρας, ἡμεῖς μὲν κατακλιθέντες ἐπὶ φύλλων τε 
καὶ δερμάτων ἐπὶ στιβάδος ὑψηλῆς, ἡ δὲ γυνὴ 
πλησίον παρὰ τὸν ἄνδρα καθημένη. θυγάτηρ 
δὲ ὡραία γάμου διηκονεῖτρ, καὶ ἐνέχει πιεῖν 

f "5 e ΄ t δὲ ^ M / 
μέλανα οἶνον ἡδύν. οἱ δὲ παῖδες τὰ κρέα παρ- 
εσκεύαξον, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἅμα ἐδείπνουν παρατιθέντες, 
ὥστε ἐμὲ εὐδαιμονίζειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐκείνους 
καὶ οἴεσθαι μακαρίως ξῆν πάντων μάλιστα ὧν 
ἠπιστάμην. καίτοι πλουσίων μὲν οἰκίας τε καὶ 
τραπέξας ἠπιστάμην, ov μόνον ἰδιωτῶν, ἀλλὰ 

` ο . / a ΄ 3 fa 
καὶ σατραπῶν καὶ βασιλέων, of μάλιστα ἐδό- 
Κουν μοι τότε ἄθλιοι, καὶ πρότερον δοκοῦντες, 
ἔτι μᾶλλον, ὁρῶντι τὴν ἐκεῖ πενίαν τε καὶ 
» / \ e 3 M 3 t 3 ^ ^ 
ἐλευθερίαν, καὶ ὅτι οὐδὲν ἀπελείποντο οὐδὲ τῆς 

. ^ ^ M n e ^ 3 M . 
περὶ τὸ φαγεῖν τε καὶ πιεῖν ἡδονῆς, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τούτοις ἐπλεονέκτουν σχεδόν τι. 

Ἤδη δ᾽ ἱκανῶς ἡμῶν ἐχόντων ἦλθε κἀκεῖνος 
ὁ ἕτερος. συνηκολούθει δὲ υἱὸς αὐτῷ, μειράκιον 
οὐκ ἀγεννές, λαγὼν φέρων, εἰσελθὼν δὲ οὗτος 
3 / 3 v \ e M 9 ^ 3 , 
ἠρυθρίασεν' ἐν ὅσῳ δὲ 0 πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἠσπάζετο 
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Now he had hardly ended when we were at the 
huts, and laughing 1 said, ‘‘ But you have hidden 
from your fellow-citizens one thing, the fairest of 
your possessions.” “What is that?" said he. 
“ This garden," I replied, “ very pretty indeed with 
all its vegetables and trees." “ There was not any 
then," he said; ‘‘ we made it afterwards." 

Then we entered and feasted the rest of the day, 
we reclining on boughs and skins that made a high 
bed and the wife sitting near beside her husband. 
But a daughter of marriageable age served the food 
and poured us a sweet dark wine to drink; and the 
boys prepared the meat, helping themselves as they 
passed it around, so that I could not help deeming 
these people fortunat® and thinking that of all the 
men that I knew, they lived the happiest lives.t 
And yet I knew the homes and tables of rich men, 
of satraps and kings as well as of private individuals : 
but then they seemed to me the most wretched of 
all; and though they had so appeared before, yet I 
felt this the more strongly as I beheld the poverty 
and free spirit? of the humble cottagers and noted 
that they lacked naught of the joy of eating and 
drinking, nay, that even in these things they had, 
one might almost say, the better of it. 

We were already well enough supplied when that 
other man entered, accompanied by his son, a pre- 
possessing lad who carried a hare. The latter on 
entering commenced to blush; and while his father 

1 The description of the entertainment offered by the 
humble cottagers seems to have been suggested by Plato’s 
Republic 2. 372. 

* Both the Greeks and the Romans feared the corrupting 
influence of riches. They believed that poverty, or rather, 
humble circumstances, and a free manly spirit went together. 
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ἡμᾶς, αὐτὸς ἐφίλησε THY κόρην καὶ τὸν λαγὼν 

ἐκείνῃ ἔδωκεν. ἡ μὲν οὖν παῖς ἐπαύσατο δια- 
κονουμένη καὶ παρὰ τὴν μητέρα ἐκαθέζετο, τὸ 
δὲ μειράκιον ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνης διηκονεῖτο. κἀγὼ τὸν 
ξένον ἠρώτησα, Αὕτη, ἔφην, ἐστίν, s | τὸν χιτῶνα 
ἀποδύσας τῷ ναυαγῷ ἔδωκας ; καὶ ὃς γελάσας, 
Οὐκ, ἔφη, ἀλλ» ἐκείνη, εἶπε, πάλαι πρὸς ἄνδρα 
ἐδόθη, καὶ τέκνα ἔχει μεγάλα ἤδη, πρὸς ἄνδρα 
πλούσιον els κώμην. Οὐκοῦν, ἔφην, ἐπαρκοῦσιν 
ὑμῖν ὅ τι ἂν δέησθε ; Οὐδέν, εἶπεν ἡ γυνή, 
δεόμεθα , ἡμεῖς" ἐκεῖνοι δὲ λαμβάνουσι καὶ 
ὁπηνίκ᾽ ἄν] τι θηραθῇ καὶ ὀπώραν καὶ λάχανα: 
οὐ γὰρ ἔστι κῆπος παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. πέρυσι 5 πυροὺς 
ἐλάβομεν, σπέρμα ψιλόν, καὶ ἀπεδώκαμεν αὐτοῖς 
εὐθὺς τῆς θερείας. Τί οὖν; ἔφην, καὶ ταύτην 
διανοεῖσθε διδόναι πλουσίῳ, ἵνα ὑμῖν καὶ αὐτὴ 
πυροὺς δανείσῃ ; ἐνταῦθα μέντοι ἄμφω ἠρυθρια- 
σάτην, ἡ κόρη καὶ τὸ μειράκιον. 

Ὁ δὲ πατὴρ αὐτῆς ἔφη, Π]ένητα ἄνδρα 
λήψεται, ὅμοιον ἡμῖν κυνηγέτην' καὶ μειδιάσας 
ἔβλεψεν εἰς τὸν νεανίσκον. κἀγώ, Τύ οὖν οὐκ 

ἤδη δίδοτε; ἢ δεῖ ποθὲν αὐτὸν ἐκ κώμης ἀφι- 
ee ; Δοκῶ μέν, εἶπεν, οὐ μακρὰν ἐστίν' ἀλλ’ 
ἔνδον ἐνθάδε. καὶ ποιήσομέν γε τοὺς γάμους 
ἡμέραν ἀγαθὴν ἐπιλεξάμενοι. κἀγώ, Ids, ἔφην, 
κρίνετε τὴν ἀγαθὴν ἡμέραν ; καὶ ὅς, "Όταν .μὴ 
μικρὸν ᾖ τὸ σελήνιον" δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀέρα εἶναι 
καθαρόν, αἰθρίαν λαμπράν. κἀγώ, Ti δέ; τῷ 
ὄντι κυνηγέτης ἀγαθός ἐστιν; ἔφην. Ἔγωγε, 
εἶπεν ὁ νεανίσκος, καὶ ἔλαφον καταπονῶ καὶ 


1 mnvi ἄν Dindorf: ὁπηνίκα, 
3 πέρυσι added by Casaubon, 
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was welcoming us, he himself kissed the maiden 
and gave her the hare. The child then ceased 
serving and sat down beside her mother while the 
boy served in her stead. “Is she the one," I 
enquired of my host, “ whose tunic you took off and 
gave to the shipwrecked man?” “No,” said he 
with a smile, '' that daughter was married long ago 
and already has grown-up children. Her husband 
is a rich man living in a village." “ And do they 
help you when you need anything? " I enquired. 
“ We do not need anything," replied the wife, “ but 
they get game from us whenever we catch any, and 
fruit and vegetables, for they have no garden. Last 
year we borrowed some wheat just for seed, but we 
repaid them as soo as harvest time was come." 
“ Tell me,” said I, “do you intend to marry this 
girl also to a rich man that she too may lend you 
wheat?" At this the two blushed, the girl as well 
as the boy. 

" She will have a poor man for a husband," said 
the father, “a hunter like ourselves," and with a 
smile he glanced at the young man. And I said, 
“ But why do you not give her away at once? Must 
her husband come from some village or other?” 
“1 have an idea,” he replied, " that he is not far 
off; nay, he is here in this house, and we shall 
celebrate the marriage when we have picked out a 
good day." “ And how do you determine the good 
day?" said I. And he replied, “ When the moon 
is not in a quarter; the air must be clear too, and 
the weather fine." And then I said, “ Tell me, is 
he really a good hunter?" “I am,” cried the 
youth; “ I can run down a deer and face the charge 
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σῦν ὑφίσταμαι. ὄψει δὲ αὔριον ἂν θέλῃς, ὦ 
ξένε. καὶ τὸν λαγὼν τοῦτον σύ, ἔφην, ἔλαβες ; : 
᾿Εγώ, ἔφη γελάσας, τῷ λιναρίῳ τῆς νυκτός" ἣν 
γὰρ αἰθρία πάνυ καλὴ καὶ ἡ σἐλήνη THALKAUTN 
τὸ μέγεθος ἡλίκη οὐδεπώποτε ἐγένετο. ἐνταῦθα 
μέντοι ἐγέλασαν ἀμφότεροι, οὐ μόνον ὁ τῆς κόρης 
πατήρ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ ἐκείνου. ὁ δὲ ἠσχύνθη καὶ 
ἐσιώπησε. 

Λέγει οὖν ὁ τῆς κόρης πατήρ, ᾿Εγὼ μέν, ἔφη, 
à mai, οὐδὲν .ὑπερβάλλομαι. ὃ δὲ πατήρ σου 
περιμένει, ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἱερεῖον πρίηται πορευθείς, δεῖ 
γὰρ θῦσαι τοῖς, θεοῖς. εἶπεν οὖν ὁ νεώτερος 
ἀδελφὸς τῆς κόρης, ᾿Αλλὰ ἱερεῖόν ye πάλαι 
οὗτος παρεσκεύακε, καὶ ἔστιν ἔνδον τρεφόμενον 
ὄπισθεν τῆς σκηνῆς, γενναῖον. ἠρώτων οὖν 
αὐτόν, ᾿Αληθᾶς ; ὁ δὲ ἐ ἔφη. Kai πόθεν σοι ; 
ἔφασαν. "Ore τὴν bv ἐλάβομεν τὴν τὰ τέκνα 
ἔχουσαν, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα διέδρα". Kab A ἔφη, 
ταχύτερα τοῦ ayo évós δὲ ἐγὼ λίθῳ ἔτυχον 
καὶ ἁλόντι t τὸ δέρµα ἐπέβαλον" τοῦτο Ἄλλαξά- 
µην ἐν τῇ κώμη, καὶ ἔλαβον ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ χοῖρον 
καὶ ἔθρεψα ποιήσας ὄπισθεν συφεόν. Ταῦτα, 
εἶπεν, ἄρα ἡ μήτηρ σου ἐγέλα, ὁπότε θαυμάξοιμι 
ἀκούων γρυλιξούσης τῆς συός, καὶ τὰς κριθὰς 
οὕτως ἀνήλισκες. Αἱ γὰρ εὐβοῖδες, εἶπεν, οὐχ 
ἱκαναὶ ἦσαν πιᾶναι, εἰ μόνας γε βαλάνους ἤθε- 
λεν ἐσθίειν. ἀλλὰ εἰ βούλεσθε ἰδεῖν αὐτήν, ἄξω 


1 ἁλόντι Geel: ἄλλοι. 
5 μόνα: Cohoon : μή. Von Arnim proposed ἢ μηδέ, 


1 The word βάλανος was used not only of the acorn but 


also of any similar fruit. The sweet chestnut, for example, 
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of à boar. You shall see to-morrow, stranger, if 
you wish it." “ And did you catch this hare?” 
said I. “ Yes,” he replied, laughing—‘“ with my 
net during the night, for the sky was very beautiful, 
and the moon was never so big before." Then the 
two men laughed, not only the girl's father but his 
also. As for him, he felt ashamed and became 
silent. 

Then the girl's father said, “ Well, my boy, it 
is not I who am delaying you, but your father is 
waiting until he can go and buy a victim, for we 
must sacrifice to the gods.” At this point the girl's 
younger brother interrupted, saying, Why, this 
fellow got a victim long ago. It is being fattened 
in there behind theshut, and a fine animal it is." 
"Is it really so?" they asked him, and he said 
“Yes.” “And where did you get it?” they en- 
quired. “ When we caught the wild sow that had 
the young ones, they all escaped but one. They 
ran more swiftly than the hare," he added. ** One, 
however, I hit with a stone, caught, and covered 
with my leather jerkin. I exchanged it in the 
village and got a young pig for it. Then I made 
a sty out behind and raised it." “So that is the 
reason why your mother would laugh," exclaimed 
the father, “ when I used to wonder on hearing the 
pig grunt, and you were using the barley so freely." 
“Well,” be replied, “ the chestnuts ! were not enough 
to fatten her,? supposing she had been willing to eat 
nuts without anything else. But if you wish to 
was called Διὸς βάλανος, Ἐὐβοῖς (sc. βάλανος), or Εὐβοϊκὸν 
(sc. κάρνον). See Liddell and Scott. 

2 Chestnuts were very plentiful in Euboea, as the Greek 


name for them would indicate, but were said to be hard to 
digest. See Athenaeus 2, chap. 43. 
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e Ned ? > H Lol , 5 
πορευθείς. οἱ δὲ ἐκέλευον. ἀπῄεσαν οὖν ἐκεῖνός 
τε καὶ οὗ παῖδες αὐτόθεν i δρόμῳ χαίροντες. ἐν 
δὲ τούτῳ ἡ παρθένος ἀναστᾶσα ἐξ ἑ ἑτέρας σκηνῆς 
ἐκόμισεν ova Terumpéva, καὶ μέσπιλα καὶ μῆλα 
χειμερινὰ καὶ τῆς γενναίας σταφυλῆς βότρυς 
σφριγῶντας, καὶ ἔθηκεν € ἐπὶ τὴν τράπεξαν, κατα- 
ψήσασα φύλλοις ἀπὸ τῶν κρεῶν, ὑποβαλοῦσα 
καθαρὰν πτερίδα. ἧκον δὲ καὶ οἱ παῖδες τὴν Uv 
ἄγοντες μετὰ γέλωτος. καὶ παιδιᾶς. συνηκο- 
λούθει δὲ ἡ μήτηρ τοῦ νεανίσκου καὶ ἀδελφοὶ 
δύο παιδάρια" ἔφερον δὲ ὁ ἄρτους τε καθαροὺς καὶ 
oa ἐφθὰ ἐν ξυλίνοις πίναξι καὶ ἐρεβίνθους 
φρυκτού». 

᾿Ασπασαμένη δὲ τὸν ἀδϑιφὸν ἡ γυνὴ καὶ 
τὴν ἀδελφιδῆν ἐκαθέξετο. παρὰ τὸν αὑτῆς ἄν- 
δρα καὶ εἶπεν, Ἰδοὺ. τὸ ἑερεῖον, ὃ οὗτος πάλαι 
pis eis τοὺς γάμους, καὶ τἄλλα τὰ παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν 5 ἕτοιμά ἐστι, καὶ ἄλφιτα καὶ ἄλευρα 
πεποίηται μόνον ἴσως οἰναρίου προσδεησόμεθα: 
καὶ τοῦτο οὐ χαλεπὸν ἐκ τῆς κώμης λαβεῖν. 
παρειστήκει δὲ αὐτῇ πλησίον ὁ υἷὸς 4 πρὸς τὸν 
κηδεστὴν ἀποβλέπων. καὶ ὃς μειδιάσας εἶπεν. 
Οὗτος, ἔφη, ἐστὶν ὁ ἐπέχων" ἴσως γὰρ ἔτι 
βούλεται πιᾶναι τὴν bv. καὶ τὸ μειράκιον, Αὕτη 
μέν, εἶπεν, ὑπὸ τοῦ λίπους διαρραγήσεται. κἀγὼ 
βουλόμενος αὐτῷ βοηθῆσαι, ` Opa, ἔφην, μὴ ἕως 
πιαίνεται ἡ ὃς οὗτος ὑμῖν λεπτὸς γένηται. ἡ δὲ 
μήτηρ, ᾿Αληθῶς, εἶπεν, ὁ ξένος λέγει, ἐπεὶ καὶ 
νῦν λεπτότερος αὑτοῦ γέγονε" καὶ πρῴην ἠσθόμην 
τῆς νυκτὸς αὐτὸν ἐγρηγορότα καὶ προελθόντα 

1 of παῖδες αὐτόθεν Geel: of αὐτόθεν παῖδες. 
5 καὶ τὴν θυγατέρα after γυνὴ deleted by Selden. 
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see her, I will go and fetch her in.” And they bade 
him do so. So he and the boys were off at once on 
the run full of glee. Meanwhile the girl had risen 
and brought from another hut some sliced sorb- 
apples, medlars, winter apples, and swelling clusters 
of fine grapes, and placed them on the table after 
wiping off the stains from the meat with leaves and 
putting some clean fern beneath. Then the boys 
came in laughing and full of fun, leading the pig, 
and with them followed the young man’s mother 
and two small brothers. They brought white loaves 
of wheaten bread, boiled eggs in wooden platters, 
and parched chickpeas. 

After the woman had greeted her brother and her 
niece, his daughter, οἴο sat down beside her husband 
and said, '' See, there is the victim which that boy 
has long been feeding for his wedding day, and 
everything else is ready on our side. The barley 
and wheaten flour have been ground; only perhaps 
we shall need a little more wine. This too we can 
easily get from the village." And close beside her 
stood her son, glancing at his future father-in-law. 
He smiled at the lad and said, “‘ There is the one 
who is holding things up. I believe he wants to 
fatten the pig a bit more." The young man replied, 
“ Why, she is ready to burst with fat." And wish- 
ing to help him, I said,“ Take care that your young 
man doesn't get thin while the pig gets fat." “ Our 
guest speaks well," said the mother, "for he has 
already grown thinner than I have ever seen him 
before; and I noticed a short time ago that he was 


3 ἡμῶν Emperius : ἡμῖν. 
4 § υἱὸς Emperius: οὗτος. 
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ἔξω τῆς σκηνῆς. Οἱ κύνες, ἔφη, ὑλάκτουν καὶ 
ἐξῆλθον ὀψόμενος. Οὐ σύ we, εἶπεν, ἀλλὰ 
περιεπάτεις ἀλύων. μὴ οὖν πλείω χρόνον ἐῶμεν 
ἀνιᾶσθαι αὐτόν. καὶ περιβαλοῦσα ἐφίλησε τὴν 
μητέρα τῆς κόρης. 7) δὲ πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν 
ἑαυτῆς, Ποιῶμεν, εἶπεν, ὡς θέλουσι. καὶ ἔδοξε 
ταῦτα, καὶ εἶπον, Εἰς τρίτην ποιῶμεν τοὺς 
γάμους. παρεκάλουν δὲ κἀμὲ προσμεῖναι τὴν 
ἡμέραν. κἀγὼ προσέμεινα οὐκ ἀηδῶς, ἐνθυ- 
μούμενος ἅμα τῶν πλουσίων ὁποῖά ἐστι τά τε 
ἄλλα καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς γάμους, προμνηστριῶν τε 
πέρι καὶ ἐξετάσεων οὐσιῶν πε καὶ γένους, προικῶν 
τε καὶ ἕδνων καὶ ὑποσχέσεων καὶ ἀπατῶν, 
ὁμολογιῶν τε καὶ συγγραφῶν, καὶ τελευταῖον 
πολλάκις ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς γάμοις λοιδοριῶν καὶ 
ἀπεχθειῶν. 

"Amavra δὴ τοῦτον τὸν λόγον διῆλθον οὐκ 
ἄλλως οὐδ᾽ ὡς τάχ᾽ ἂν δόξαιμί τισιν, ἀδολεσχεῖν 
βουλόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ οὗπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπεθέμην βίου 
καὶ τῆς τῶν πενήτων διαγωγῆς παράδειγμα 
ἐκτιθεὶς, ὃ αὐτὸς ἠπιστάμην, τῷ βουλομένῳ 
θεάσασθαι λόγων τε καὶ ἔργων καὶ κοινω- 
νιῶν τῶν πρὸς ἀλλήλους, εἴ τι τῶν πλουσίων 
ἐλαττοῦνται διὰ τὴν πενίαν πρὸς τὸ ζῆν εὐσχη- 
μόνως καὶ κατὰ φύσιν ἢ τῷ παντὶ πλέον ἔχουσιν. 
καὶ δῆτα καὶ τὸ τοῦ Εὐριπίδου σκοπῶν, εἰ κατ᾽ 

1 The farmer in humble circumstances says in the Electra 
424-5: 
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wakeful in the night and went out of the hut.” ‘‘ The 
dogs were barking,” the young man interrupted, 
“and I went out to see." "' No, you did not,” 
said she, “ but you were walking around distraught. 
So don’t let us permit him to be tortured any longer.” 
And throwing her arms about the girl’s mother she 
kissed her; and the latter, turning to her husband, 
said, “ Let us do as they wish." This they decided 
to do and said, “ Let us have the wedding the day 
after to-morrow.” They also invited me to stay 
over, and I did so gladly, at the same time reflecting 
on the character of weddings and other things among 
the rich, on the matchmakers, the scrutinies of 
property and birth, the dowries, the gifts from the 
bridegroom, the prorftises and deceptions, the con- 
tracts and agreements, and, finally, the wranglings 
and enmities that often occur at the wedding itself. 
Now I have not told this long story idly or, as 
some might perhaps infer, with the desire to spin 
a yarn, but to present an illustration of the manner 
of life that I adopted at the beginning and of the 
life of the poor—an illustration drawn from my own 
experience for anyone who wishes to consider whether 
in words and deeds and in social intercourse the 
poor are at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
rich on account of their poverty, so far as living a 
seemly and natural life is concerned, or in every way 
have the advantage. And really, when I consider 
Euripides’ words! and ask myself whether as a matter 


ἔστιν δὲ δὴ τοσαῦτα γ᾽ ἐν δόμοις ἔτι, 
ὥσθ᾽ ἕν γ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ τούσδε πληρῶσαι βορᾶς. 
“Yea and within the house is store enough 
To satisfy for one day these with meat.” 
Way in L.C.L. 
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ἀλήθειαν ἀπόρως αὐτοῖς ἔχει τὰ πρὸς τοὺς 
ξένους, ὡς μήτε ὑποδέξασθαί ποτε δύνασθαι μήτε 
ἐπαρκέσαι δεομένῳ τινί, οὐδαμῇ τοιοῦτον εὑρίσκω 
τὸ τῆς ξενίας, ἀλλὰ καὶ πῦρ ἐναύοντας προθυ- 
μότερον τῶν πλουσίων καὶ ὁδῶν ἀπροφασίστους 
ἡγεμόνας ὄντας" 1 ἐπεί τοι τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ αἰσχύ- 
γοιντο ἄν' πολλάκις δὲ καὶ μεταδιδόντας ὧν 
ἔχουσιν ἑτοιμότερον" οὐ γὰρ δὴ ναυαγῷ τις δώσει 
ἐκείνων οὔτε τὸ τῆς γυναικὸς ἁλουργὲς ἢ τὸ τῆς 
θυγατρὸς οὔτε ὃ πολὺ ἧττον τούτου φόρημα, τῶν 
χλαινῶν τινα ἢ χιτώνων, μυρία ἔχοντες, GAN 
οὐδὲ τῶν οἰκετῶν οὐδενὸς ἱμάτιον. 

Δηλοῖ δὲ καὶ τοῦτο "Όμηρος" τὸν μὲν γὰρ 
Εὔμαιον πεπούηκε δοῦλον fal πένητα ὅμως τὸν 
᾿Οδυσσέα καλῶς ὑποδεχόμενον καὶ τροφῇ καὶ 
κοίτῃ᾽ τοὺς δὲ μνηστῆρας ὑπὸ πλούτου καὶ 
ὕβρεως οὐ πάνυ ῥᾳδίως αὐτῷ μεταδιδόντας οὐδὲ 
τῶν ἀλλοτρίων, ὥς που καὶ αὐτὸς πεποίηται 
λέγων πρὸς τὸν ᾿Αντίνουν, ὀνειδίξων τὴν ἀνε- 
λευθερίαν, 

οὐ σύγ ἂν ἐξ οἴκου σῷ ἐπιστάτῃ οὐδ᾽ ἅλα 

δοίης, 

ὃς νῦν ἀλλοτρίοισι παρήμενος οὔτι mot ἔτλης 

σίτου ἀπάρξασθαι, πολλῶν κατὰ οἶκον 

ἐόντων. 

Καὶ τούτους μὲν ἔστω διὰ τὴν ἄλλην πονηρίαν 
εἶναι τοιούτους' ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὴν Πηνελόπην, καίτοι 
χρηστὴν οὖσαν καὶ σφόδρα ἡδέως διαλεγομένην 
πρὸς αὐτὸν καὶ περὶ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς πεπυσμένην, 


1 ὄντας added by Capps. 
2 οὔτε Geel: οὐδέ. y 
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of fact the entertainment of strangers is so difficult for 
them that they can never welcome or succour anyone 
in need, I find this by no means to be true of their 
hospitality. They light a fire more promptly than 
the rich and guide one on the way without reluct- 
ance—indeed, in such matters a sense of self-respect 
would compel them—and often they share what 
they have more readily. When will you find a rich 
man who will give the victim of a shipwreck his 
wife’s or his daughter’s purple gown or any article 
of clothing far cheaper than that: a mantle, for 
example, or a tunic, though he has thousands of 
them, or even a cloak from one of his slaves? 

Homer too illustrates this, for in Eumaeus he has 
given us a slave and a poor man who can still welcome 
Odysseus generously with food and a bed, while 
the suitors in their wealth and insolence share with 
him but grudgingly even what belongs to others, 
and this, I think, is just what Odysseus himself is 
represented as saying to Antinous when he upbraids 
him for his churlishness. 


“ Thou wouldst not give a suppliant even salt 
In thine own house,—thou who, while sitting 
here, 
Fed at another’s table, canst not bear 
To give me bread from thy well-loaded board." 1 


But granted that such meanness on the suitors' 
part was in accord with their general depravity, yet 
how was it with Penelope? Though she was an ex- 
cellent woman, overjoyed to talk with Odysseus and 
learn about her husband, Homer does not say that 

1 Odyssey 17. 4654. The last line of this quotation is 
considerably different from that given in the text of the 
Odyssey. 
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οὐδὲ ταύτην φησὶν ἱμάτιον αὐτῷ δοῦναι γυμνῷ 
παρακαθημένῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μόνον ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, ἂν 
ἄρα φανῆ ἀληθεύων περὶ τοῦ Ὀδυσσέως, ὅτι 
ἐκείνου τοῦ μηνὸς ἥξοι, καὶ ὕστερον, ἐπειδὴ τὸ 
τόξον ᾖτει, τῶν μνηστήρων, οὐ δυναμένων 
ἐντεῖναι,' χαλεπαινόντων ἐκείνῳ, ὅτι ἠξίου πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς ἁμιλλᾶσθαι περὶ ἀρετῆς, ἀξιοῖ δοθῆναι 
abr: od yap δὴ περὶ τοῦ γάμου γε εἶναι 
κἀκείνῳ τὸν λόγον, GAN ἐὰν τύχῃ ἐπιτείνας 
καὶ διαβαλὼν διὰ τῶν πελέκεων, ἐπαγγέλλεται 
αὐτῷ δώσειν χιτῶνα καὶ ἱμάτιον καὶ ὑποδήματα" 
ὡς δέον αὐτὸν τὸ Εὐρύτου τόξον ἐντεῖναι καὶ 
τοσούτοις νεανίσκοις ἐχθρὸν γενέσθαι, τυχὸν 
δὲ καὶ ἀπολέσθαι παραχβῆμα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, εἰ 
μέλλει τυγχάνειν. ἐξωμίδος καὶ ὑποδημάτων, À 
τὸν Ὀδυσσέα, εἴκοσιν ἐτῶν οὐδαμοῦ πεφηνότα, 
ἥκοντα ἀποδεῖξαι, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν ἡμέραις ῥηταῖς" 
εἰ δὲ μή, ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἀπιέναι ῥάκεσι παρὰ 
τῆς σώφρονος καὶ ἀγαθῆς ᾿Ικαρίου θυγατρὸς 
βασιλίδος. 

Σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ ὁ Τηλέμαχος τοιαῦτα ἕτερα 
πρὸς τὸν συβώτην, λέγει περὶ αὐτοῦ, κελεύων 
αὐτὸν εἰς τὴν πόλιν πέμπειν τὴν ταχίστην 
πτωχεύσοντα ἐκεῖ, καὶ μὴ πλείους ἡμέρας τρέφειν 
ἐν τῷ σταθμῷ' καὶ γὰρ εἰ ξυνέκειτο αὐτοῖς 
ταῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γε συβώτης οὗ θαυμάζει τὸ 
πρᾶγμα καὶ τὴν ἀπανθρωπίαν, ὡς ἔθους δὴ ὄντος 
οὕτως ἀκριβῶς καὶ ἀνελευθέρως πράττειν τὰ 
περὶ τοὺς ξένους τοὺς πένητας, μόνους δὲ τοὺς 


1 ἐντεῖναι Cobet: ἐπιτεῖναι. 


— 


1 Odyssey 17. 549; 19. 306 f. ? Ibid. 21. 285 f. 
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even she gave him a cloak as he sat beside her in 
a bare tunic, but that she merely promised him one 
if it turned out that he was telling the truth about 
Odysseus in saying that he would arrive within the 
month.! And afterwards, when he asked for the 
bow, and the suitors, who could not draw it, were 
angry at him because he had the hardihood to vie 
with them in prowess,” she urged that it be given 
to him, adding that of course her promise of marriage 
could not apply to him; but she promised to give 
him a tunic, cloak, and shoes, if he succeeded in 
stretching the bow and shooting through the axes; 
as though he had to bend the bow of Eurytus and 
become the enemy of all those young men, and 
perhaps lose his life at their hands then and there, 
if he was to receive tunic and shoes, or else must 
produce Odysseus in person, who had not been seen 
anywhere for twenty years, and within a stated 
time at that, with the alternative, in case he could 
do neither, of departing in the same rags out of the 
presence of the good and prudent daughter royal of 
Icarius! 

Other words of about the same purport Telemachus 
too addresses to the swineherd regarding Odysseus 
when he bids the latter to send him to the city as 
soon as possible? that he may beg for alms there, 
and not to feed him at the steading any longer. 
And even if this had been agreed upon between 
them, yet the swineherd feels no surprise at the 
treatment and its inhumanity, as though it were 
the regular procedure to deal with needy strangers 
thus strictly and meanly and to welcome open- 


5 Ibid. 17. 104. 
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πλουσίους ὑποδέχεσθαι φιλοφρόνως ξενίοις καὶ 
δώροις, παρ᾽ ὧν δῆλον ὅτι καὶ αὐτοὶ προσεδόκων 
τῶν ἴσων ἂν τυχεῖν, ὁποῖα σχεδὸν καὶ τὰ τῶν 
νῦν ἐστι φιλανθρωπίας τε πέρι καὶ προαιρέσεως. 
αἱ γὰρ δὴ δοκοῦσαι φιλοφρονήσεις καὶ χάριτες, 
ἐὰν σκοπῇ τις ὀρθῶς, οὐδὲν διαφέρουσιν ἐράνων 
καὶ δανείων, ἐπὶ τόκῳ, συχνῷ καὶ ταῦτα ὡς τὸ 
πολὺ γιγνόμενα, εἰ μὴ νὴ AC ὑπερβάλλει τὰ 
νῦν τὰ πρότερον, ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ ἄλλῃ ξυμπάσῃ 
κακίᾳ. exo ye μὴν εἰπεῖν καὶ περὶ τῶν Φαιάκων 
καὶ τῆς ἐκείνων φιλανθρωπίας, ei TQ δοκοῦσιν 
οὗτοι οὐκ ἀγεννῶς. οὐδ᾽ ἀναξίως τοῦ πλούτου 
προσενεχθῆναι τῷ Ὀδυσσεῖ, μεθ᾽ otas μάλιστα 
διανοίας καὶ ÒL ἃς αἰτίας πρφυτράπησαν ἀφθόνως 
καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς χαρίξεσθαι. ἀλλὰ γὰρ πολὺ 
πλείω τῶν ἱκανῶν καὶ τὰ νῦν ὑπὲρ τούτων 
εἰρημένα. 

.Δῆλόν ye μὴν ὡς ὁ πλοῦτος οὔτε πρὸς ξένους 
οὔτε ἄλλως μέγα τι συμβάλλεται τοῖς κεκτημέ- 
VOUS, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον Ὑλίσχρους καὶ φειδωλοὺς 
ὡς τὸ πολὺ μᾶλλον τῆς πενίας ἀποτελεῖν πέφυ- 
κεν, οὐδὲ γάρ, εἴ τις αὖ τῶν πλουσίων, εἷς που 
τάχα ἐν μυρίοις, δαψιλὴς καὶ μεγαλόφρων. τὸν 
τρόπον «εὑρεθείη, τοῦτο ἱκανῶς δείκνυσι τὸ μὴ 
οὐχὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς χείρους περὶ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι 
τῶν ἀπορωτέρων. ἀνδρὶ δὲ πένητι μὴ φαύλῳ 
τὴν φύσιν ἆ ἀρκεῖ τὰ παρόντα καὶ τὸ σῶμα μετρίως 
ἀσθενήσαντι, τοιούτου ποτὲ 'νοσήματος ξυμβάντος, 
οἷάπερ εἴωθε γίγνεσθαι τοῖς οὐκ ἀργοῖς ἑκάστοτε 
ἐμπιμπλαμένοις, ἀνακτήσασθαι, καὶ ξένοις ἐλθοῦσι 
δοῦναι προσφιλῆ ξένια χωρὶς ὑποψίας παρ᾽ 
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heartedly with gifts and presents only the rich, 
from whom, of course, the host expected a like 
return, very much as the present custom is in select- 
ing the recipients of our kindly treatment and pre- 
ferment; for what seem to be acts of kindliness 
and favours turn out, when examined rightly, to be 
nothing more or less than accommodations and 
loans, and that too at a high rate of interest as a 
usual thing, if, by heavens, conditions to-day are 
not worse than they used to be, just as is the case 
with every other evil. Furthermore, J could state in 
regard to the Phaeacians also and their generosity, 
in case anyone imagines that their behaviour towards 
Odysseus was neither ungenerous nor unworthy of 
their wealth, just what motives and reasons induced 
them to be so open-handed and splendid in their 
generosity. But what I have said so far about this 
matter is more than sufficient. 

It is certainly clear that wealth does no great 
service to its owners as regards the entertainment 
of strangers or otherwise. On the contrary, it is 
more likely to make them stingy and parsimonious, 
generally speaking, than poverty is. Even if some 
man of wealth may be found—one perhaps in a 
million—who is liberal and magnanimous in char- 
acter, this by no means conclusively proves that the 
majority do not become worse in this regard than 
those whose means are limited. A poor man, if he 
be of strong character, finds the little that he has 
sufficient both to enable him to regain his health 
when his body has been attacked by an illness not 
too severe—when, for example, he is visited by the 
sort of malady that usually attacks hard-working 
people whenever they overeat—and also to give 
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ἑκόντων διδόμενα ἀλύπως, οὐκ ἴσως ἀργυροῦς 
κρατῆρας ἢ ποικίλους πέπλους ἢ τέθριππον, τὰ 1 
Ἑλένης καὶ Μενέλεω Τηλεμάχῳ δῶρα. οὐδὲ 
γὰρ τοιούτους ὑποδέχοιντ᾽ ἄν, ὡς εἰκός, ξένους, 
σατράπας ἢ βασιλέας, εἰ μή γε πάνυ σώφρονας 
καὶ ἀγαθούς, οἷς οὐδὲν ἐνδεὲς μετὰ φιλίας γιγνό- 
μενον. ἀκολάστους δὲ καὶ τυραννικοὺς οὔτ᾽ ἂν 
οἶμαι δύναιντο θεραπεύειν ἱκανῶς ξένους οὔτ᾽ ἂν 
ἴσως προσδέοιντο τοιαύτης ξενίας. οὐδὲ γὰρ τῷ 
Μενέλεῳ δήπουθεν ἀπέβη πρὸς τὸ λῷον, ὅτι 
ἠδύνατο δέξασθαι τὸν πλουσιώτατον ἐκ τῆς 
᾿Ασίας ξένον, ἄλλος δὲ οὐδεὶς ἱκανὸς ἦν ἐν τῇ 
Σπάρτῃ τὸν Πριάμου τοῦ βασιλέως υἱὸν ὑπο- 
δέξασθαι. τοιγάρτοι ἐρημώθδας αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν 
καὶ πρὸς τοῖς χρήμασι τὴν γυναῖκα προσλαβών, 
τὴν δὲ θυγατέρα ὀρφανὴν τῆς μητρὸς ἐάσας, 
dero ἀποπλέων. καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ὁ Μενέλαος 
χρόνον μὲν πολὺν ἐφθείρετο πανταχόσε τῆς 
“Ελλάδος, ὀδυρόμενος τὰς αὑτοῦ συμφορὰς, δεό- 
pevos ἑκάστου τῶν βασιλέων ἐπαμῦναι. ἠναγκά- 
* t ^ . \ > s v H ^ 
σθη δὲ ἱκετεῦσαι καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν ὅπως ἐπιδῷ 
τὴν θυγατέρα σφαγησομένην ἐν Arion δέκα 
δὲ ἔτη καθῆστο πολεμῶν ἐν Τροία, πάλιν ἐκεῖ 
κολακεύων τοὺς ἡγεμόνας τοῦ στρατοῦ καὶ αὐτὸς 
καὶ ὁ ἀδελφός εἰ δὲ μή, ὠργίζοντο καὶ ἠπείλουν 
ἑκάστοτε ἀποπλεύσεσθαι' καὶ πολλοὺς πόνους 
καὶ κινδύνους ἀμηχάνους ὑπομένων, ὕστερον δὲ 
ἠλᾶτο καὶ οὐχ οἷός T ἣν δίχα} μυρίων κακῶν 
οἴκαδ᾽ ἀφικέσθαι. 
1 ἥ before τὰ deleted by Geel. 2 δίχα Emperius: διὰ. 


1 Tphigeneia. 
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acceptable gifts to strangers when they come—gifts 
willingly given that do not arouse the recipient’s 
suspicion or give him offence—perhaps not silver 
bowls, or embroidered robes, or a four-horse chariot, 
which were the gifts of Helen and Menelaus to 
Telemachus. For the poor man would be unlikely to 
have such guests to welcome as satraps or kings, for 
instance, unless they were very temperate and good 
men in whose eyes no gift is inadequate which is 
prompted by affection. But guests that are disso- 
lute and tyrannical they would neither be able, I 
suppose, to serve acceptably nor, perhaps, would 
they care to extend such hospitality. For it surely 
did not turn out any better for Menelaus that he 
was able to receive the wealthiest prince of Asia as 
a guest and that nobody else in Sparta was equal 
to entertaining the son of King Priam. For, mark 
you, that prince despoiled his home, appropriated 
his wife as well as his treasures, left the daughter 
motherless, and sailed away. And after that Mene- 
laus wasted a great deal of time travelling all over 
Greece bewailing his misfortunes and begging every 
king in turn to help him. He was forced also to 
implore his brother to give his daughter! to be 
sacrificed at Aulis.2 Then for ten years he sat 
fighting in Troy-land, where again both he and his 
brother kept cajoling the leaders of the army. 
When this was not done, the soldiers would grow 
angry and on every occasion would threaten to sail 
for home. Besides, he endured many hardships 
and dire perils, after which he wandered about and 
was able to reach his home only after infinite trouble. 

2 A harbour in Boeotia where the Greeks assembled before 
sailing for Troy. 
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Αρ οὖν ov σφόδρα ἀνάξιον * ἄγασθαι τοῦ 
πλούτου κατὰ 2 τὸν ποιητὴν καὶ τῷ ὄντι δηλω- 
τὸν ὑπολαβεῖν ; ὅς φησιν αὐτοῦ μέγιστον εἶναι 
ἀγαθὸν τὸ δοῦναι ξένοις, καὶ ἐάν ποτέ τινες 
ἔλθωσι τρυφῶντες ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκίαν, μὴ ἀδύνατον 
γενέσθαι παρασχεῖν κατάλυσιν καὶ προθεῖναι 
ξένια, οἷς ἂν ἐκεῖνοι μάλιστα ἥδοιντο ; λέγομεν 
δὲ ταῦτα μεμνημένοι. τῶν ποιητῶν, οὐκ ἄλλως 
ἀντιπαρεξάγοντες ἐκείνοις οὐδὲ τῆς δόξης ξηλιο- 
τυποῦντες, ἣν ἀπὸ τῶν ποιημάτων ἐκτήσαντο ἐπὶ 
σοφίᾳ' ov τούτων ἕνεκα, Φιλοτιμούμενοι é£e- 
λέγχειν αὐτούς, ἀλλὰ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις μάλιστα 
εὑρήσειν ἡγούμενοι τὴν τῶν πολλῶν διάνοιαν, 
ἃ δὴ καὶ τοῖς πολλοῖς ἐδόϊει περί τε πλούτου 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἃ θαυμάξουσι, καὶ τί μέγιστον 
οἴονταί σφισι γενέσθαι ἂν ἀφ᾽ 3 ἑκάστου τῶν 
τοιούτων. δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι μὴ συμφωνοῦντος 
αὐτοῖς τοῦ. ποιήματος μηδὲ τὴν αὐτὴν γνώμην 
ἔχοντος οὐκ ἂν οὕτω σφόδρα ἐφίλουν οὐδὲ 
ἐπήνουν ὡς σοφούς τε καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ 5 


100 τἀληθῆ λέγοντας. ἐπεὶ οὖν οὐκ ἔστιν ἕκαστον 


ἀπολαμβάνοντα ἐλέγχειν. τοῦ πλήθους, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀνερωτᾶν ἅπαντας ἐν μέρει, Τί γὰρ σύ, ὦ 
ἄνθρωπε, δέδοικας τὴν πενίαν οὕτως πάνν, τὸν 
δὲ πλοῦτον ὑπερτιμᾷς, τί δ᾽ αὖ σὺ ἐλπίξεις 
κερδανεῖν μέγιστον, ἂν τύχῃς πλουτήσας ἢ νὴ 
Δία ἔμπορος γενόμενος ἢ καὶ βασιλεύσας ; ; 
ἀμήχανον γὰρ δὴ τὸ τοιοῦτον καὶ οὐδαμῶς 


? ἀνάξιον Capps: ἄξιον. 
5 κατὰ Emperius: καὶ. 
3 s ap Selden: ἐφ᾽. 
4 γενέσθαι before καὶ deleted by Reiske. 
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Is it not, then, most unfitting to admire wealth 
as the poet! does and regard it as really worth 
seeking? He says that its greatest good lies in 
giving to guests and, when any who are used to 
luxury come to one's house, being in a position to 
offer them lodging and set such tokens of hospitality 
before them as would please them most. And in 
advancing these views we cite the poets, not to gain- 
say them idly nor because we are envious of the 
reputation for wisdom that they have won by their 
poems ; no, it is not for these reasons we covet the 
honour of showing them to be wrong, but because 
we think that it is in them especially that we shall 
find the thought and feeling of men generally, just 
what the many thinh about wealth and the other 
objects of their admiration, and what they consider 
would be the greatest good derived from each of 
them. For it is evident that men would not love 
the poets so passionately nor extol them as wise 
and good and exponents of the truth if the poetry 
did not echo their own sentiments nor express their 
own views. Since, then, it is not possible to take 
each member of the multitude aside and show 
him his error or to cross-question everybody in 
turn by saying, “ How is it, sir, that you fear poverty 
so exceedingly and exalt riches so highly?" and 
again, * What great profit do you expect to win if 
you happen to have amassed wealth or,let us say, 
to have turned merchant or even become a king? " 
Such a procedure would involve infinite trouble and 


1 The reference seems to be to Euripides’ Electra 404 f., 
where the peasant hesitates as to whether he can entertain 
Orestes and Pylades suitably. Cf. V, 427: 


σκοπῶ τὰ χρήμαθ᾽ ὡς ἔχει μέγα σθένος. 
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101 ἀνυστόν. οὕτως οὖν! ἐπὶ τοὺς προφήτας αὐτῶν 
καὶ συνηγόρους, τοὺς ποιητάς, ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἴωμεν, 
ὡς ἐκεῖ φανερὰς καὶ μέτροις κατακεκλειμένας 
εὑρήσοντες τὰς τῶν πολλῶν δόξας. καὶ δῆτα οὐ 

100πάνυ μοι δοκοῦμεν ἀποτυγχάνειν. τοῦτο δὲ 
σύνηθες δήπου καὶ τοῖς σοφωτέροις, ὃ νῦν ἡμεῖς 
ποιοῦμεν' ἐπεὶ καὶ αὐτοῖς τούτοις τοῖς ἔπεσιν 
ἀντείρηκε τῶν πάνυ φιλοσόφων τις, ὃν οὐδείς, 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, φαίη ἄν ποτε φιλονεικοῦντα τούτοις 
τε ἀντειρηκέναι καὶ τοῖς ὑπὸ Σοφοκλέους εἰς τὸν 
πλοῦτον εἰρημένοις, ἐκείνοις μὲν ἐπ’ ὀλίγον, τοῖς 
δὲ τοῦ Σοφοκλέους ἐπὶ πλέον, οὐ μήν, ὥσπερ 
νῦν ἡμεῖς, διὰ μακρῶν, ἅτε οὐ παραχρῆμα ἃ 
κατὰ πολλὴν ἐξουσίαν διεδιών, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν βίβλοις 
γράφων. 

103 Γεωργικοῦ μὲν δὴ πέρι καὶ κυνηγετικοῦ τε καὶ 
ποιμενικοῦ βίου τάδε, πλείω διατριβὴν ἴσως 
παρασχόντα τοῦ μετρίου, λελέχθω, προθυµου- 
μένων ἡμῶν ἀμγγέπῃ δεῖξαι πενίαν ὡς οὐκ 
ἄπορον χρῆμα βίου καὶ ζωῆς πρεπούσης ἀνδρά- 
σιν ἐλευθέροις αὐτουργεῖν ἐθέλουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ 
κρείττω πολὺ καὶ συμφορώτερα ἔργα καὶ 
πράξεις ἄγον καὶ ὃ μᾶλλον κατὰ φύσιν ἢ ἐφ᾽ οἷα 
ὁ πλοῦτος εἴωθε τοὺς πολλοὺς προτρέπειν. 

104 εἶεν δή, περὶ τῶν ἐν ἄστει καὶ κατὰ πόλιν 

1 οὖν Reiske: ἂν. > 


3 παραχρῆμα Arnim: πρὸς τὸ χοῆμα. 
9 ἄγον καὶ Reiske: ἄγοντα. 


1 And therefore more easily memorized and passed from 
mouth to mouth as a philosophy of life. 

2 Probably Dio is thinking of Cleanthes, a Stoic philosopher, 
who is said to have been so very poor that he had to work all 
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is altogether impracticable. Therefore, because we 
must, let us go to their prophets and spokesmen, 
the poets, with the conviction that we shall find 
among them the beliefs of the many clearly put and 
enshrined in verse!; and in truth I do not think 
that we fall very far short of our object in so doing. 
And our present procedure, I believe, is the usual 
one even with men wiser than myself. Indeed, one 
very great philosopher has expressly contradicted 
the sentiments contained in these same lines of 
Euripides,2 and he is a man whom I think no 
one would ever accuse of contradicting them and 
Sophocles'? words about wealth in any spirit of cap- 
tiousness. He objects briefly in the former instance 
but in more detail ix the case of Sophocles, and yet 
not at great length as we are now doing, since he 
was not discussing the question ex tempore with an 
orator’s full privilege but was writing in a book.* 
Now so much for the life of the farmer, the hunter, 
and the shepherd. Perhaps I have spent more time 
on this theme than I should have done, but I 
desired to show in some way or other that poverty 
is no hopeless impediment to a life and existence 
befitting free men who are willing to work with 
their hands, but leads them on to deeds and actions 
that are far better and more useful and more in 
accordance with nature than those to which riches 
are wont to attract most men. Well then, it would 
now be our duty to consider the life and occupations 


night to support himself while he studicd philosophy. Sce 
also Plutarch. 

3 Cf. Sophocles frag. 85 in Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, 2nd ed. 

* And was therefore restricted. 
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πενήτων σκεπτέον ἂν εἴη τοῦ βίου καὶ τῶν 
ἐργασιῶν, πῶς ἂν μάλιστα διάγοντες καὶ ποῖ᾽ 
ἄττα μεταχειριξόμενοι δυνήσονται μὴ κακῶς ζῆν 
μηδὲ φαυλότερον τῶν δανειξόντων ἐπὶ τόκοις 
συχνοῖς, εὖ μάλ» ἐπισταμένων τὸν ἡμερῶν τε καὶ 
μηνῶν ἀριθμόν, καὶ τῶν συνοικίας τε μεγάλας 
καὶ ναῦς κεκτημένων καὶ ἀνδράποδα πολλά. 

105 Μήποτε σπάνια ᾖ τὰ ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἔργα 
τοῖς τοιούτοις, ἀφορμῆς τε ἔξωθεν προσδεόμενα, 
ὅταν οἰκεῖν τε μισθοῦ δέῃ καὶ TAAN ἔχειν ὠνου- 
μένους, οὐ μόνον ἱμάτια καὶ σκεύη καὶ σῖτον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ξύλα, τῆς γε καθ᾽ ἡμέραν χρείας ἕνεκα 
τοῦ πυρός, κἂν φρυγάνων δέῃ ποτὲ À φύλλων 
À ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν τῶν πάν φαύλων, δίχα δὲ 

106 ὕδατος τὰ ἄλλα σύμπαντα ἀναγκάζωνται 1 
λαμβάνειν, τιμὴν κατατιθέντες, ἅτε πάντων κατα- 
κλειομένων καὶ μηδενὸς ἐν μέσῳ φαινομένου 
πλήν γε οἶμαι τῶν ἐπὶ πράσει πολλῶν καὶ 
τιμίων. τάχα γὰρ ἂν φανεῖται χαλεπὸν τοιούτῳ 
βίῳ διαρκεῖν μηδὲν ἄλλο κτῆμα ἔξω τοῦ σώμα- 
τος κεκτημένους, ἄλλως τε ὅταν μὴ τὸ τυχὸν 
ἔργον μηδὲ πάνθ᾽ ὁμοίως συμβουλεύωμεν αὐτοῖς 

107 ὅθεν ἔστι κερδᾶναι: ὥστε ἴσως ἀναγκασθησό- 
μεθα ἐκβαλεῖν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων τῷ λόγῳ τοὺς 
κομψοὺς πένητας, ἵνα παρέχωμεν τῷ ὄντι καθ᾽ 
“Ounpov τὰς πόλεις εὖ ναιεταώσας, ὑπὸ μόνων 
τῶν μακαρίων οἰκουμένας, ἐντὸς δὲ τείχους 
οὐδένα ἐάσομεν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐλεύθερον ἐργάτην. 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς τοιούτους ἅπαντας τί δράσομεν ; ἢ 
διασπείραντες ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ κατοικιοῦμεν, καθάπερ 
᾿Αθηναίους φασὶ νέμεσθαι καθ ὅλην τὴν 

1 ἀναγκάζανται Reiske: ἀναγκάζονται. 
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of poor men who live in the capital or some other 
city, and see by what routine of life and what pur- 
suits they will be able to live a really good life, one 
not inferior to that of men who lend out money at 
excessive rates of interest and understand very well 
the calculation of days and months, nor to that of 
those who own large tenement houses and ships 
and slaves in great numbers! 

For the poor of this type suitable work may 
perhaps be hard to find in the cities, and will need 
to be supplemented by outside resources when they 
have to pay house-rent and buy everything they 
get, not merely clothes, household belongings, and 
food, but even the wood to supply the daily need 
for fire, and even an¥ odd sticks, leaves, or other 
most trifling thing they need at any time, and 
when they are compelled to pay money for every- 
thing but water, since everything is kept under lock 
and key, and nothing is exposed to the public 
except, of course, the many expensive things for 
sale. It will perhaps seem hard for men to subsist 
under such conditions who have no other possession 
than their own bodies, especially as we do not 
advise them to take any kind of work that offers or 
all kinds indiscriminately from which it is possible 
to make some money. So perhaps we shall be 
forced in our discussion to banish the respectable 
poor from the cities in order to make our cities in 
reality cities “ well-inhabited," as Homer calls them, 
where only the prosperous dwell, and we shall not 
allow any free labourer, apparently, within the 
walls. But what shall we do with all these poor 
people? Shall we scatter them in settlements in 
the country as the Athenians are said to have been 
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᾽Αττικὴν τὸ παλαιὸν καὶ πάλιν ὕστερον τυραν- 
/ ΄ y ION 3 t 

108 νήσαντος Πεισιστράτου; οὔκουν οὐδὲ ἐκείνοις 
3 7 e / οί 3 f Oe , ^ 
ἀξύμφορος ἡ τοιαύτη δίαιτα ἐγένετο, οὐδὲ ἀγεννεῖς 

^ X A 
ἤνεγκε φύσεις πολιτῶν, ἀλλὰ τῷ παντὶ βελτίους 
^ ld 
καὶ σωφρονεστέρους τῶν ἐν ἄστει τρεφομένων 
ὕστερον ἐκκλησιαστῶν καὶ δικαστῶν καὶ γραμ- 
ματέων, ἀργῶν ἅμα καὶ βαναύσων. οὔκουν ὁ 
κίνδυνος μέγας οὐδὲ χαλεπός, εἰ πάντες οὗτοι 
καὶ πάντα τρόπον ἄγροικοι ἔσονται: οἶμαι δ᾽ 
ὅμως αὐτοὺς οὐκ ἀπορήσειν οὐδὲ ἐν ἄστει 
τροφῆς. 

100 ᾿Αλλὰ ἴδωμεν πόσα καὶ ἅττα πράττοντες 
3 οἱ € ^ / [r4 A / 5 
ἐπιεικῶς ἡμῖν διάξουσιν, ἵνα μὴ πολλάκις ἄναγ- 
κασθῶσιν ἀργοὶ καθήμενοι πρός τι τῶν φαύλων 

^ / 
τραπῆναι. αἱ μὲν δὴ σύμπασαι κατὰ πόλιν 
ἐργασίαι καὶ τέχναι πολλαὶ καὶ παντοδαπαί, 
σφόδρα τε λυσιτελεῖς ἔνιαι τοῖς χρωμένοις, ἐάν 
110τις τὸ λυσιτελὲς σκοπῇ πρὸς ἀργύριον. ὀνομάσαι 
δὲ αὐτὰς πάσας κατὰ μέρος οὐ ῥάδιον διὰ τὸ 
^ M M 3 ? > > ^ [rd 

πλῆθος καὶ τὴν ἀτοπίαν οὐχ ἧττον. οὐκοῦν ὅδε 
εἰρήσθω περὶ αὐτῶν ἐν βραχεῖ ψόγος τε καὶ 
ἔπαινος. ὅσαι μὲν σώματι βλαβεραὶ πρὸς 

κ 
ὑγίειαν ἢ πρὸς ἰσχὺν τὴν ἱκανὴν Ov ἀργίαν τε 
καὶ ἑδραιότητα ἢ ψυχῆ! ἀσχημοσύνην τε καὶ 
, rd 3 / E! y 3 ^ . 
ἀνελευθερίαν ἐντίκτουσι ἢ ἄλλως ἀχρεῖοι καὶ 
πρὸς οὐδὲν ὄφελός εἶσιν, εὑρημέναι δι ἀβελ- 
τερίαν τε καὶ τρυφὴν τῶν πόλεων, ἅς ye τὴν 

1 ψυχῇ Schenkl: ψυχῆς. 
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spread all over Attica in early times and again later 
when Peisistratus became tyrant? That mode of life 
did not prove disadvantageous to the Athenians of 
that time, nor did it produce a degenerate breed 
of citizens either, but men in every way better and- 
more temperate than those who later on got their 
living in the city as ecclesiasts,! jurymen, and clerks 
—a lazy and at the same time ignoble crowd. It 
will not, therefore, cause any great and dire peril if 
call these respectable poor shall become by any end 
and every means rustics, but nevertheless I think 
that even in the city they will not fail to make a 
living. 

But let us see what the variety and nature of the 
occupations are whith they are to follow in order 
to live in what we believe is the proper way and not 
be often compelled to turn to something unworthy 
because they are out of work. The occupations 
and trades in the city, if all are taken into con- 
sideration, are many and of all kinds, and some of 
them are very profitable for those who engage in 
them if one thinks of money when he says “ profit- 
able." But it is not easy to name them all separ- 
ately on account of their multitude, and equally 
because that would be out of place here. Therefore, 
let this brief criticism and praise of them suffice: 
All which are injurious to the body by impairing its 
health or by preventing the maintenance of its ade- 
quate strength through their inactive or sedentary 
character, or which engender in the soul either 
turpitude or illiberality or, in general, are useless 
and good for nothing since they owe their origin to 

1 Members of the Athenian popular assembly, which 


consisted of the whole body of male citizens over eighteen 
years of age. 
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ἀρχὴν μήτε τέχνας μήτε ἐργασίας τό γε ὀρθὸν 
καλεῖν" οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε Ἡσίοδος σοφὸς dv 
ἐπήνεσεν ὁμοίως πᾶν ἔργον, εἴ τι τῶν πονηρῶν 1) 
τῶν αἰσχρῶν ἠξίου ταύτης τῆς προσηγορίας" 
111 αἷς μὲν οὖν ἄν τις προσῇ τούτων τῶν βλαβῶν 
καὶ ἡτισοῦν, μηδένα ἅπτεσθαι τῶν ἐλευθέρων τε 
καὶ ἐπιεικῶν μηδὲ ἐπίστασθαι μήτε αὐτὸν μήτε 
παῖδας τοὺς αὑτοῦ διδάσκειν, ὡς οὔτε καθ᾽ Holo- 
δον οὔτε καθ’ ἡμᾶς ἐργάτην ἐσόμενον, ἄν τι µετα- 
χειρίξηται τοιοῦτον, ἀλλὰ ἀργίας τε ἅμα καὶ 
αἰσχροκερδείας ἀνελεύθερον ἕξοντα ὄνειδος, 
βάναυσον καὶ ἀχρεῖον καὶ πονηρὸν ἁπλῶς 
119 ὅνομαζόμενον. ὅσα δὲ αὖ μήτε ἀπρεπῆ] τοῖς 
μετιοῦσι μοχθηρίαν τε μηδϑμίαν ἐμποιοῦντα τῇ 
ψυχῇ μήτε νοσώδη τῶν τε ἄλλων νοσημάτων καὶ 
δῆτα ἀσθενείας τε καὶ ὄκνου καὶ μαλακίας διὰ 
πολλὴν ἡσυχίαν ἐγγιγνομένης ἐν τῷ σώματι, καὶ 
μὴν χρείαν γε ἱκανὴν παρέχοντα πρὸς τὸν βίον, 
18 πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα πράττοντες προθύμως καὶ 
φιλοπόνως κ οὔποτ᾽ ἂν ἐνδεεῖς ἔργου καὶ βίου 
γίγνοιντο, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀληθῆ τὴν ἐπίκλησιν παρέχοιεν 
τοῖς πλουσίοις καλεῖν αὐτοὺς ἧπερ εἰώθασιν, 
ἀπόρους ὀνομάζοντες, τοὐναντίον μᾶλλον ἐκείνων 
ὄντες πορισταὶ καὶ μηδενὸς ἀποροῦντες, ὡς ἔπος 
εἰπεῖν, τῶν ἀναγκαίων καὶ χρησίμων. 
114 Φέρε οὖν μνησθῶμεν ἀφ᾽ ἑκατέρου τοῦ γένους, 
1 ἀπρεπῆ Reiske: ἀποτρέπει. 
3 φιλοπόνως Dindorf: φιλοφρόνως. 
3 ὀγομάζοντες Casaubon: ὀνομάζοντας- 


1 As we might say, “a parasite living on tainted wealth.” 
? Note the word play in the use of ἀπόρους, πορισταί and 
ἀποροῦντες. ἄπορος, * without means," is the opposite of 
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the silly luxury of the cities—these cannot properly 
be called trades or occupations at all; for Hesiod, 
a wise man, would never have commended all 
occupations alike if he had thought that any evil or 
disgraceful thing was entitled to that name—so 
where any of these evils, be it what it may, is 
attached to these activities, no self-respecting and 
honourable man should himself have anything to do 
with them or know anything about them or teach 
them to his sons, for he knows that he will not be 
what either Hesiod or we mean by “ workman ” if 
he engages in any such business, but will incur the 
shameful reproach of being an idler living on dis- 
graceful gains! and hear himself bluntly called 
sordid, good for noting, and wicked. But, on the 
other hand, where the occupations are not unbe- 
coming to those who follow them and create no evil 
condition in their souls nor injure their health by 
inducing, among other diseases, physical weakness 
in particular, sluggishness, and softness on account 
of the almost complete lack of exercise, and, further, 
enable one to make a satisfactory living—the men 
who engage zealously and industriously in any of 
these will never lack work and a living from it, nor 
will they give the rich any justification for calling 
them the “ poor class,"? as is their wont; on the 
contrary, they will be rather purveyors to the rich 
and lack practically nothing that is necessary and 
useful. 

Now without describing in detail each and every 


εὔπορος, “rich,” ‘ well-to-do,” but here Dio wants us to 
think of it as also meaning “not providing "' in contrast to 
ποριστής, “provider.” The idle rich are not really εὔποροι, 
for they provide nothing. 
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ei καὶ μὴ πάνυ ἀκριβῶς ἕκαστα φράζοντες, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς τύπῳ yel κατιδεῖν, τὰ ποῖ᾽ ἅττα καὶ ὧν 
ἕνεκα οὐ προσιέμεθα, καὶ ποῖα θαρροῦντας 
ἐπιχειρεῖν κελεύομεν, μηδὲν φροντίξοντας τῶν 
ἄλλως τὰ τοιαῦτα προφερόντων, οἷον εἰώθασι 
λοιδορούμενοι͵ προφέρειν πολλάκις οὐ μόνον τὰς 
αὐτῶν ἐργασίας, als οὐδὲν ἄτοπον πρόσεστιν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν γονέων, ἄν τινος ἔριθος ἡ μήτηρ 
251 ἢ τρυγήτρια ἐξελθοῦσά ποτε i) ) μισθοῦ τιτθεύσῃ 
παῖδα τῶν, ὀρφανῶν ἢ πλουσίων ἢ ὁ πατὴρ 
διδάξῃ γράμματα 7 παιδαγωγήσῃ" μηδὲν οὖν 
115 τοιοῦτον «αἰσχυνομένους ὁμόσε ἰέναι. οὐ γὰρ 
ἄλλως αὐτὰ ἐροῦσιν, ἂν λέγωσιν, ἢ ὡς σημεῖα 
πενίας, πενίαν αὐτὴν λοιδορθῦντες δῆλον ὅτι καὶ 
προφέροντες ὡς κακὸν δή τι καὶ δυστυχές, οὐ 
τῶν ἔργων οὐδέν. ὥστε ἐπειδὴ οὔ φαμεν χεῖρον 
οὐδὲ δυστυχέστερον πλούτου πενίαν οὐδὲ πολλοῖς 
ἴσως ἀξυμφορώτερον, οὐδὲ τὸ ὄνειδος τοῦ ὀνείδους 
116 μᾶλλόν ' TL Bapvvréov τοῦτ᾽ ἐκείνου. εἰ γάρ Tous 
δέοι 9 μὴ ὀνομάξοντας τὸ πρᾶγμα ὃ ψέγουσι, τὰ 
καθ' ἡμέραν συμβαίνοντα δι’ αὐτὸ § βλασφημεῖν 
προφέροντας, πολὺ πλείω ἂν ἔχοιεν ' καὶ τῷ ὄντι 
αἰσχρὰ διὰ πλοῦτον γιγνόμενα, οὐχ ἥκιστα δὲ τὸ 
παρὰ τῷ Ἡσιόδῳ κεκριμένον ἐπονείδιστον προ- 
φέρειν, τὸ τῆς ἀργίας, λέγοντες, ὅτι σε, ὦ 
ἄνθρωπε, 


8 ^ M / EY eee ane a 
οὔτε σκαπτῆρα θεοὶ θέσαν οὔτ᾽ ἀροτῆρα, 


1 ye Reiske: τε. 2 ποῖ᾽ ἅττα Geel: τοιαῦτα. 

3 ᾗ μήτηρ ᾗ Jacobs: ᾗ μήτηρ P. 

τοι Pflugk: τῳ. 5 δέοι Emperius: δοκεῖ. 

δὶ αὐτὸ Selden: διὰ τὸ. 

λέγοντες: Reiske: λέγοντας. 

Aristotle (Nichomachean Ethics 6. T) has τὸν δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἄρ'. 


> 
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occupation, but simply offering a general outline, 
let us mention in these two classes the kinds we do 
not approve of, giving our reasons, and the kinds 
we urge men to undertake without hesitation. Let 
them pay no heed to those idle objectors who are 
wont often to sneer obviously not only at a man's 
occupation when it has nothing at all objectionable 
in it, but even at that of his parents, when, for 
instance, his mother was once on occasion someone’s 
hired servant or a harvester of grapes, or was a 
paid wet-nurse for a motherless child or a rich 
man’s, or when his father was a schoolmaster or a 
tutor. Let them, I say, feel no shame before such 
persons but go right ahead. For if they refer to 
such things, they wil»simply be mentioning them 
as indications of poverty, evidently abusing and 
holding up poverty itself as something evil and 
unfortunate, and not any of these occupations. 
Therefore, since we maintain that to be poor is no 
worse and no more unfortunate than to be rich, and 
perhaps no less advantageous to many, the sneer 
at one’s occupation ought not to give any greater 
offence than the sneer at one’s poverty. You see, 
if, without mentioning the thing with which they 
found fault, they had to bring up and denounce the 
things it caused from day to day, they would have 
a great many more and really disgraceful things 
caused by the possession of wealth to bring up, and 
not least of all what in Hesiod is adjudged the 
greatest shame, namely, the charge of idleness, and 
exclaim, “ Sir, 

« Never a delver did the god smake thee, nor a 

ploughman," 1 


1 Part of a verse from fragment 2 of the Margites, a poem 
ascribed to Homer, not to Hesiod. 
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Νο X \ ^ » \ M 
καὶ OTL ἄλλως TAS χείρας ἔχεις κατὰ τους µνησ- 
τῆρας ἀτρίπτους καὶ ἁπαλιάς. 
117 Οὐκοῦν τόδε μὲν οἶμαι παντί τῳ δῆλον καὶ 
+ / 3 τ; ^ ` κ 
πολλάκις λεγόμενον ἴσως, ὅτι βαφεῖς μὲν καὶ 
μυρεψ-οὺς σὺν κουρικῇ γυναικῶν τε καὶ ἀνδρῶν, 
΄ " ^ 
οὐ πολύ τι διαφερούσαις ?* τὰ νῦν, καὶ ποικιλτικῇ 
πάσῃ σχεδόν, οὐκ ἐσθῆτος μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τριχῶν 
καὶ χρωτός, ἐγχούσῃ ὃ καὶ Ψψιμµυθίῳ καὶ πᾶσι 
φαρμάκοις μηχανωμένη ὥρας Ἰ ψευδεῖς καὶ νόθα 
εἴδωλα, ἔτι δὲ ἐν οἰκιῶν ὀροφαῖς καὶ τούχοις καὶ 
305 7 ^ \ ΄ A \ "d M M 
ἐδάφει τὰ μὲν χρώμασι, τὰ δὲ λίθοις, τὰ δὲ 
A \ \ 3 z f. . A 3 ^ 
118 χρυσῷ, τὰ δὲ ἐλέφαντι ποικιλλόντων, τὰ δὲ αὐτῶν 
^ X 
τοίχων γλυφαῖς, τὸ μὲν ἄριστον μὴ παραδέχ- 
εσθαι καθόλου τὰς πόλεις, πὸ δὲ δεύτερον ὃ ἡμῖν 
^ t ^ 
ἐν τῷ παρόντι λόγῳ διορίσαι μηδένα ἂν τοιοῦτον ὃ 
γίγνεσθαι τῶν ἡμετέρων πενήτων' ὡς πρὸς τοὺς 
πλουσίους ἡμεῖς ἀγωνιξόμεθα ὥσπερ χορῷ τὰ 
Hd ^ 
νῦν, οὐχ ὑπὲρ εὐδαιμονίας προκειμένου τοῦ 
ἀγῶνος: οὐ γὰρ πενίᾳ τοῦτό γε πρόκειται τὸ 
ἆθλον οὐδὲ αὖ πλούτῳ, μόνης δὲ ἀρετῆς ἐστιν 
ἐξαίρετον: ἄλλως δὲ ὑπὲρ ἀγωγῆς τινος καὶ 
μετριότητος βίου. 
` ? Σω ε A \ A 
119 Καὶ τοίνυν οὐδ υποκριτᾶς τραγικους 7?) κωμµι- 
. 3 4 / 
κοὺς ἢ διά" τινων μίμων ἀκράτου γέλωτος 
δημιουργοὺς οὐδὲ ὀρχηστὰς οὐδὲ χορευτάς, πλήν 
ye τῶν ἱερῶν χορῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπί γε τοῖς 
1 καὶ βυρσοδέψας before σὺν deleted by Pflugk. 
διαφερούσαις Morel: διαφερούσας. 
3 ἐγχούσῃ Casaubon: ἐπεγχούσῃ or ἐπεχούσῃ. 
4 ὥρα: Emperius: ὡς ἄρα, 
5 δεύτερον added by Capps. Kayser conj. ἀρκοῦν. 
8 τοιοῦτον Reiske: τὸ τοιοῦτον. 


7 διὰ added by Reiske. 
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adding, " In vain hast thou hands; soft and tender 
are they like those of the suitors.” 

Now what I have to say next is, I imagine, appar- 
ent to every man and perhaps often remarked—that 
dyeing and perfumery, along with the dressing of 
men's and women's hair—nearly the same for both 
sexes to-day—and practically all adorning, not only 
of clothing, but even of the hair and skin by the 
use of alkanet,! white lead, and all kinds of chemicals 
in the attempt to counterfeit youthfulness make 
a spurious image of the person, and further, the 
decorating of the roofs, walls, and floor of houses, 
now with paints, now with precious stones, here with 
gold and there with ivory, and, again, with carving 
of the walls themselwes—that as for these occu- 
pations, the best thing would be that cities should 
admit none of them at all, but that for us in our 
present discussion the next best thing would be to 
rule that none of our poor should adopt any such 
trade; for we are at present contending against the 
rich as if with a chorus,? and the contest is not for 
happiness—that is not the prize set before poverty, 
or before wealth either, but is the especial reward 
of virtue alone—no, it is for a certain manner of life 
and moderation therein. 

Furthermore, we shall not permit our poor to 
become tragic or comic actors or creators of immoder- 
ate laughter by means of certain mimes, or dancers 
or chorus-men either. We except, however, the 
sacred choruses, but not if they represent the 

1 A plant, also called anchusa, whose root yields a red dye. 


? Just as chorus contended against chorus, so Dio as 
spokesman for the poor is contending against the rich. 


$ οὐκ added by Reiske. 
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Νιόβης jj Θυέστου πάθεσιν ἄδοντας 5 ὄρχου- 
μένους, οὐδὲ κιθαρφδοὺς οὐδὲ αὐλητὰς περὶ 
νίκης ἐν θεάτροις ἁμιλλωμένους, εὖ καί τινες τῶν 
ἐνδόξων πόλεων ἐπὶ τούτοις ἡμῖν δυσχερῶς 
ἕξουσι, Σμύρνα καὶ Χῖος, καὶ δῆτα σὺν ταύταις 
καὶ τὸ "Άργος, ὡς τὴν Ὁμήρου τε καὶ Ἄγα- 
μέμνονος δόξαν οὐκ ἑώντων αὔξεσθαι τὸ γοῦν 

120 ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν: τυχὸν δὲ καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι χαλεπανοῦσιν, 
ἀτιμάξεσθαι νομίξοντες τοὺς σφετέρους ποιητὰς 
τραγικοὺς καὶ κωμικούς, ὅταν τοὺς ὑπηρέτας 
αὐτῶν ἀφαιρώμεθα, μηδὲν ἀγαθὸν φάσκοντες 
ἐπιτηδεύειν. εἰκὸς δὲ ἀγανακτεῖν καὶ Θηβαίους, 
ὡς τῆς νίκης αὐτῶν ὑβριξομένης, À ἣν προεκρίθησαν 

121 ὑπὸ 1 τῆς “Ἑλλάδος νικᾶν ἐπ᾽ αὐλητικῇ" ταύτην 
δὲ τὴν νίκην οὕτω σφόδρα ἠγάπησαν, ὥστε 
ἀναστάτου τῆς πόλεως αὐτοῖς γενομένης καὶ ἔτι 
νῦν σχεδὸν οὔσης πλὴν μικροῦ μέρους, τῆς 
Καδμείας οἰκουμένης, τῶν μὲν ἄλλων οὐδενὸς 
ἐφρόντισαν τῶν ἠφανισμένων ἀπὸ πολλῶν μὲν 
ἱερῶν, πολλῶν δὲ στηλῶν καὶ ἐπιγραφῶν, τὸν δὲ 
Ἑρμῆν ἀναξητήσαντες πάλιν ἀνώρθωσαν, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ 
ἣν τὸ ἐπίγραμμα τὸ περὶ τῆς αὐλητικῆς, 


Ἑλλὰς μὲν Θήβας νικᾶν προέκρινεν ἐν 3 
αὐλοῖς" 


Καὶ νῦν ἐπὶ μέσης τῆς ἀρχαίας ἀγορᾶς ἓν 
122 τοῦτο ἄγαλμα ἕστηκεν ἐν τοῖς ἐρειπίοις". οὐ δὴ 
φοβηθέντες οὐδένα τούτων οὐδὲ τοὺς ἐπιτιμή- 
σοντας ὃ ἡμῖν, ὡς τὰ σπουδαιότατα παρὰ τοῖς 


1 ὑπὸ Reiske: ὑπὲρ. 2 ἐν added by Casaubon, 
3 ἐπιτιμήσοντας Reiske: ἐπιτιμηθέντας. 
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sorrows of Niobe or Thyestes by song or dance. 
Nor shall the poor become harpers or flute-players 
contending for victory in the theatres, even if we 
shall offend certain distinguished cities by so doing, 
cities such as Smyrna ! or Chios,! for example, and, 
of course, Argos ? too, for not permitting the glory 
of Homer and Agamemnon to be magnified, at least 
so far as we can help it. Perhaps the Athenians 
also will have a grievance because they believe that 
we are disparaging their poets, tragic and comic, 
when we deprive them of their assistants, claiming 
that there is nothing good in their calling. It is 
likely that the Thebans too will be resentful, on the 
ground that indignity is being offered their victory 
in flute-playing which *was awarded them by Greece. 
They cherished that victory so dearly that when their 
city had been destroyed—almost as it remains to-day 
except for a small part, the Cadmea, which is still 
inhabited—they cared nothing for the other things 
that had disappeared, for the many temples, many 
columns and inscriptions, but the Hermes they 
hunted out and set up again because the inscription 
about the contest in flute-playing was engraved 
upon it. 


“ Greece awarded to Thebes the victory in playing 
on flute-pipes.” 


And now in the middle of the old market-place 
stands this one statue surrounded by ruins. But 
we shall have no fear of any of these people nor of 
those who will charge us with disparaging the things 


1 Claimed to be Homer’s birthplace. 
2 Chief city of Argolis, which was once Agamemnon’s 
country and itself called Argos. 
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“Ελλησι ψέγομεν, ἅπαντα τὰ τοιαῦτα οὐκ αἰδη- 
μόνων οὐδὲ ἐλευθέρων ἀνθρώπων ἀποφαινόμενοι 
ἔργα, ὡς ἄλλα Te! πολλὰ δυσχερῆ πρόσεστιν 
αὐτοῖς καὶ δὴ μέγιστον τὸ τῆς ἀναιδείας, τὸ 
μᾶλλον τοῦ δέοντος φρονεῖν τὸν ὄχλον, ὅπερ 
θρασύνεσθαι καλεῖν ὀρθότερον. 

123 Οὔκουν οὐδὲ κήρυκας ὠνίων οὐδὲ κλοπῶν ἢ 
δρασμῶν μήνυτρα προτιθέντας, ἐν ὁδοῖς καὶ ἐν 
ἀγορᾷ φθεγγομένους μετὰ πολλῆς ἀνελευθερίας 
οὐδὲ συμβολαίων ἁ καὶ προκλήσεων καὶ καθόλου 
τῶν περὶ δίκας καὶ ἐγκλήματα συγγραφεῖς, 
προσποιουμένους νόμιμον ἐμπειρίαν, οὐδὲ αὖ 
τοὺς σοφούς τε καὶ δεινοὺς δικορράφους τε καὶ 
συνηγόρους, μισθοῦ πᾶσιν” ὁμοίως ἐπαγγέλλο- 
μένους βοηθήσειν καὶ 5 ἀδικοῦσι τὰ μέγιστα, καὶ ® 
ἀναισχυντήσειν ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων ἀδικημάτων 
καὶ σχετλιάσειν καὶ βοήσεσθαι καὶ ἰκετενσειν 
ὑπὲρ τῶν οὔτε φίλων οὔτε συγγενῶν σφίσιν ὄντων, 
σφόδρα ἐντίμους καὶ λαμπροὺς ἐνίους εἶναι δοκοῦν- 
τας ἐν τῇ πόλει, οὐδὲ τοιοῦτον οὐδένα ἀξιοῖμεν ἵ 
ἂν ἐκείνων γίγνεσθαι, παραχωρεῖν δὲ ἑτέροις. 

194 χειροτέχνας μὲν γὰρ ἐξ αὐτῶν τινας ἀνάγκη 
γενέσθαι, γλωσσοτέχνας δὲ καὶ δικοτέχνας οὐδε- 
μία ἀνάγκη. 

Τούτων δὲ τῶν εἰρημένων τε καὶ ῥηθησομένων 
εἴ τινα ὃ δοκεῖ χρήσιμα ταῖς πόλεσιν, ὥσπερ ταῖς 
νῦν οἰκουμέναις, οἷον δὴ ἴσως τὸ περὶ τὴν τῶν 


1 re Reiske: γε. 

2 μέγιστον after ὅπερ deleted by Reiske. 
3 ἀνελευθερίας Herwerden: ἐλευθερίας. 
* συμθολαίων Emperius: συμβόλων. 

6 καὶ Casaubon: μὴ. 
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which the Greeks cherish as most important, but shall 
declare that all such activities have no place with 
self-respecting or free men, holding that many 
evils are due to them, the greatest of which certainly 
is shamelessness, that overweening pride on the part 
of the populace, for which arrogance would be a 
better name. 

Neither should our poor become auctioneers or 
proclaimers of rewards for the arrest of thieves or 
runaways, shouting in the streets and market-place 
with great vulgarity, or scriveners who draw up 
contracts and summonses or, in general, documents 
that have to do with trials and complaints, and claim 
knowledge of legal forms; nor must they be learned 
and clever pettifogging lawyers, who pledge their 
services to all alike for a fee, even to the greatest 
scoundrels, and undertake to defend unblushingly 
other men's crimes, and to rage and rant and beg 
mercy for men who are neither their friends nor 
kinsmen, though in some cases these advocates bear 
a high report among their fellow-citizens as most 
honourable and distinguished men. No, we shall 
allow none of our poor to adopt such professions but 
shall leave these to the other sort. For though 
some of them must of necessity become handcrafts- 
men, there is no necessity that they should become 
tongue-craftsmen and law-craftsmen. 

Still, if any of the occupations of which I have been 
speaking, and shall yet speak, seem to have their 
useful place in our cities as they do in these now 


8 καὶ... . ἀδικημάτων in MSS. occurs after ἐν τῇ πόλει: 
moved by Dindorf. 

7 ἀξιοῖμεν Reiske: ἀξιοῦμεν. 

8 ef τινα Emperius: ἔστιν ἃ. 
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δικῶν ἀναγραφὴν καὶ τῶν συμβολαίων, τάχα δὲ 
καὶ κηρυγμάτων ἔνια ὅπως ἂν 97 ὑφ᾽ ὧν 
γιγνόµενα ἥκιστα. ἂν εἴη βλαβερά, οὐ νῦν καιρός 

125 ἐστι διορίξειν. | οὗ γὰρ πολιτείαν ἐν τῷ παρόντι 
διατάττομεν, ὁποία τις ἂν ἢ ἀρίστη γένοιτο ἢ 
πολλῶν ἀμείνων, ἀλλὰ περὶ πενίας προυθέμεθα 
εἰπεῖν, ὡς οὐκ -ἄπορα αὐτῇ τὰ πράγματά ἐστιν, 
ἧπερ δοκεῖ τοῖς πολλοῖς αὐτή τε εἶναι φευκτὸν 

καὶ κακὸν, ἀλλὰ μυρίας ἀφορμὰς πρὸς τὸ Eñv 
παρέχει τοῖς αὐτουργεῖν βουλομένοις οὔτε ἀσχή- 

126 novas οὔτε βλαβεράς. ἀπὸ γὰρ αὐτῆς ἀρχῆς 
ταύτης τὰ περὶ γεωργίας καὶ θήρας προντράπη- 
μεν προδιελθεῖν € ἐπὶ πλέον πρότερον, καὶ νῦν περὶ 
τῶν κατὰ ἄστυ ἐργασιῶν, τίψες αὐτῶν πρέπουσαι 
καὶ ἀβλαβεῖς τοῖς μὴ κάκιστα Βιωσομένοις καὶ 
τίνες χείρους ἂν ἀποτελοῖεν τοὺς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν. 

127 Ei δὲ πολλὰ τῶν εἰρημένων καθόλου χρήσιμά 
ἐστι πρὸς πολιτείαν καὶ τὴν τοῦ προσήκοντος 
αἵρεσιν, ταύτῃ καὶ δικαιότερον συγγώμην ἔχειν 
τοῦ μήκους τῶν λόγων, ὅτι οὐ μάτην ἄλλως οὐδὲ 
Μο ἄχρηστα πλανωμένῳ. πλείονες γεγόνασι». 

ἡ γὰρ περὶ ἐργασιῶν ? καὶ τεχνῶν σκέψις καὶ 
καθόλου περὶ βίου προσήκοντος ὴ μὴ τοῖς 
μετρίοις καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν ἀξία πέφηνεν πολλῆς καὶ 

198 πάνυ ἀκριβοῦς θεωρίας. χρὴ οὖν τὰς ἐκτροπὰς 
τῶν λόγων, ἂν καὶ σφόδρα μακροὶ δοκῶσι, μὴ 
μέντοι περί γε φαύλων μηδὲ ἀναξίων μηδὲ ἡ οὐ 
προσηκόντων, μὴ δυσκόλως φέρειν, ὡς οὐκ αὐτὴν 
λιπόντος τὴν τῶν ὅλων ὑπόθεσιν τοῦ λέγοντος, 

1 ἔνια Capps: ἐνίων. 2 4 Pfüugk: 7. 


3 ἐργασιῶν Pflugk : γεωργιῶν. 
4 λόγων before μηδὲ deleted by Casaubon. 
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existing, such as perhaps the registering of judg- 
ments and contracts, and perhaps certain procla- 
mations, it is not now the place for us to determine 
how and by whom these needs shall be met with 
the least harm. For we are not at present mapping 
out the form of government that would be best, or 
better than many, but we did set out to discuss 
poverty and to show that its case is not hopeless, 
as the majority think, who hold it as an evil which 
should be avoided, but that it affords many oppor- 
tunities of making a living that are neither unseemly 
nor injurious to men who are willing to work with 
their hands. Indeed, it was with that very premise 
that we were led to tell that quite lengthy tale 
at the beginning about life among farmers and 
hunters, and to speak now about city occupations, 
defining those that are befitting and not harmful to 
men who are not to live on the lowest plane,! and 
Rd which degrade the men who are employed in 
them. 

Further, if much that I have said is, in general, 
serviceable in moulding publie policy and assisting 
in a proper choice, then there is the greater reason 
for pardoning the length of my discourse, because I 
have not dragged it out in idle wandering or talk 
about useless things. Forthe study of employments 
and trades and, in general, of the life fitting or other- 
wise for ordinary people has proved to be, in and of 
itself, worthy of a great deal of very careful research. 
The hearer should therefore not be annoyed at digres- 
sions even if they do seem excessively long, if only 
they are not about trivial or unworthy or irrelevant 
things, since the speaker has not abandoned the real 


1 As we say, “have the lowest standard of living.” 
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ἕως ! ἂν περὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων καὶ προσηκόντων 
199 φιλοσοφίᾳ διεξίῃ. σχεδὸν γὰρ κατὰ τοῦτο 
μιμούμενοι τοὺς κυνηγέτας οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοιμεν" 
οἵ γε ἐπειδὰν τὸ πρῶτον, ἴχνος ἐκλαβόντες κἀκείνῳ 
ἑπόμενοι μεταξὺ ἐπιτύχωσιν ἑτέρῳ φανερωτέρῳ 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἐγγύς, οὐκ ὤκνησαν τούτῳ. Euva- 
κολουθῆσαι) καὶ ἑλόντες τὸ ἐμπεσὸν ὕστερον 
130 ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνο μετῆλθον. ἴσως οὖν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο 
μεμπτέον, ὅστις περὶ ἀνδρὸς δικαίου καὶ δικαιο- 
σύνης λέγειν ἀρξάμενος, μνησθεὶς πόλεως παρα- 
δείγματος ἕ ένεκεν, πολλαπλάσιον λόγον ἀνάλωσεν 
περὶ πολιτείας, καὶ οὐ πρότερον ἀπέκαμε πρὶν ἡ 
πάσας μεταβολὰς καὶ ἅπαντα γένη πολιτειῶν 
διεξῆλθε, πάνυ ἐναργῶς τε κδὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς τὰ 
191 ξυμβαίνοντα περὶ ἑκάστην ἐπιδεικνύς: εἰ καὶ 
παρά τισιν αἰτίαν ἔχει περὶ τοῦ «μήκους τῶν 
λόγων καὶ τῆς διατριβῆς τῆς περὶ τὸ παράδειγµα 
δήπουθεν" ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ὃ οὐδὲν ὄντα πρὸς τὸ προκεί- 
μενον τὰ εἰρημένα καὶ οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν σαφεστέρου 
δι᾽ αὐτὰ τοῦ ζητουµένου γεγονότος, οὗπερ ἕνεκεν 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς eis τὸν λόγον παρελήφθη, διὰ ταῦτα, 
εἴπερ ἄρα, ov παντάπασιν ἀδίκως εὐθύνεται. 
132 ἐὰν οὖν καὶ ἡμεῖς μὴ προσήκοντα μηδὲ οἰκεῖα τῷ 
προκειμένῳ φαινώμεθα διεξιόντες, μακρολογεῖν 
εἰκότως ἂν φαινοίμεθα καθ᾽ αὑτὸ δὲ ἄλλως οὔτε 
μῆκος οὔτε βραχύτητα ἐν λόγοις ἐπαινεῖν ἢ 
ψέγειν δίκαιον. 


1 ἕως Casaubon: ἃς. 
2 ξυγακολουθῆσαι Capps: ξυνακολουθήσαντες. For ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνο 
μετῆλθον Jacobs proposed ἐπὶ τὸ πρῶτον ἴχνος ἐπανελθεῖν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧς Casaubon: ἄλλως. 
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theme of the whole provided he treats of the matters 
that are essential and pertinent to philosophy. 
Probably if we imitated the hunter in this we should 
not go far astray. When he picks up his first trail 
and, following it, all at once comes upon another 
that is clearer and fresher, he does not hesitate to 
follow up this latter and then, after bagging his 
game, goes back to the first trail. Neither should 
we, perhaps, find fault with a man! who set out to 
discuss the just man and justice and then, having 
mentioned a city for the sake of illustration, ex- 
patiated at much greater length on the constitution 
of a state and did not grow weary until he had 
enumerated all the variations and the kinds of 
such organizations, #tting forth very clearly and 
magnificently the features characteristic of each; 
even though he does find critics here and there who 
take him to task for the length of his discussion and 
the time spent upon “ the illustration, forsooth!” But 
if the criticism be that his remarks on the state have 
no bearing on the matter in hand and that not the 
least light has been thrown on the subject of investi- 
gation which led him into the discussion at the start 
—for these reasons, if for any, it is not altogether 
unfair to call him to task. So if we too shall be 
found to be expounding matters that are not perti- 
nent or germane to the question before us, then we 
might be found guilty of prolixity. But, strictly 
speaking, it is not fair on other grounds to commend 
or to criticize either length or brevity in a discourse. 


1 The man here referred to is Plato, who in his Republic 
sets out to determine what justice is, and from this is led on 
to describe an ideal state founded on justice. 
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Περὶ δὲ τῶν λοιπῶν τῶν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι πράξεων 
χρὴ θαρροῦντας διαπερᾶναι, τῶν μὲν μιμνῃσκο- 
μένους, τὰ δὲ καὶ ἐῶντας ἄρρητά τε καὶ 
ἀμνημόνευτα. 

133 Οὐ yàp δὴ περί γε πορνοβοσκῶν καὶ περὶ 
πορνοβοσκίας ὡς ἀμφιβόλων ἆ ἀπαγορευτέον, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πάνυ ἰσχυριστέον τε καὶ ἀπορρητέον, λέγοντι 

μηδένα προσχρῆσθαι μήτε οὖν πένητα μήτε πλού- 
σιον ἐργασίᾳ τοιαύτῃ, μισθὸν ὕβρεως καὶ ἆκο- 
λασίας ὁμοίως παρὰ πᾶσιν ἐπονείδιστον ἐκλέ- 
γοντας, ἀναφροδίτου μίξεως καὶ ἀνεράστων 1 
ἐρώτων κέρδους ἕνεκα γιγνομένους συναγωγούς,5 
αἰχμάλωτα σώματα γυναικῶν ὴ παίδων ἡ ἢ ἄλλως 
ἀργυρώνητα ἐπ᾽ αἰσχύνῃ πβοϊστάντας ἐπ᾽ oien- 
μάτων ῥυπαρῶν, πανταχοῦ τῆς πόλεως ἀποδε- 
δειγμένων, ἔ ἔν τε παρόδοις ἀρχόντων καὶ ἀγοραῖς, 

184 πλησίον ἀρχείων τε καὶ ἱ ἱερῶν, μεταξὺ τῶν ὁσιω- 
τάτων, μήτ᾽ οὖν βαρβαρικὰ σώματα μήτε 'Ελλή- 
νων πρότερον μὲν οὐ πάνυ, τὰ νῦν δὲ ἀφθόνῳ τε 
καὶ πολλῇ. δουλείᾳ κεχρημένων, ἐπὶ τὴν τοιαύτην 
λώβην καὶ ἀνάγκην ἄγοντας, ἱπποφορβῶν καὶ 
ὀνοφορβῶν πολὺ κάκιον καὶ ἀκαθαρτότερον ë ἔργον 
ἐργαξομένους, οὐ κτήνεσι κτήνη δίχα βίας 
ἑκόντα ἑκοῦσιν ἐπιβάλλοντας οὐδὲν αἰσ uvo- 
μένοις, ἀλλὰ ἀνθρώποις αἰσχυνομένοις καὶ ἄκου- 
σιν οἰστρῶντας καὶ ἀκολάστους ἀνθρώπους ἐπ᾿ 
ἀτελεῖ καὶ ἀκάρπῳ συμπλοκῇ σωμάτων φθορὰν 
μᾶλλον ἢ γένεσιν ἀποτελούσῃ,) οὐκ ^ αἰσχυνο- 

135 μένους οὐδένα ἀνθρώπων ἢ θεῶν, οὔτε Δία ye- 


1 ἀνεράστων. Emperius: ἀνεράστου τῶν. 
3 συναγωγούς Pflugk: συναγαγοῦσαι. 
3 ἀποτελούσῃ Reiske: ἀποτελούντων. 
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Now we must confidently go on and finish our 
discussion of the other activities of city life, men- 
tioning some of them and leaving others unmentioned 
and unrecorded. 

In dealing with brothel-keepers and their trade 
we must certainly betray no weakness as though 
something were to be said on both sides, but must 
sternly forbid them and insist that no one, be he 
poor or be he rich, shall pursue such a business, thus 
levying a fee, which all the world condemns as 
shameful, upon brutality and lust. Such men bring 
individuals together in union without love and inter- 
course without affection, and all for the sake of filthy 
luere. They must not take hapless women or children, 
captured in war or elee purchased with money, and 
expose them for shameful ends in dirty booths which 
are flaunted before the eyes in every part of the 
city, at the doors of the houses of magistrates and 
in market-places, near government buildings and 
temples, in the midst of all that is holiest. Neither 
barbarian women, I say, nor Greeks—of whom the 
latter were in former times almost free but now 
live in bondage utter and complete—shall they put 
in such shameful constraint, doing a much more 
evil and unclean business than breeders of horses 
and of asses carry on, not mating beasts with beasts 
where both are willing and feel no shame, but mating 
human beings that do feel shame and revulsion, with 
lecherous and dissolute men in an ineffectual and 
fruitless physical union that breeds destruction rather 
than life. Yes, and they respect no man nor god— 


4 og Emperius: οὔτε. 
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νέθλιον οὔ ITE "Hpav γαμήλιον οὔτε Μοίρας τέλεσ- 
φόρους ὴ λοχίαν Αρτεμιν ὴ μητέρα Ῥέαν, οὐδὲ 
τὰς προεστώσας ἀνθρωπίνης γενέσεως Ἐζλειθνίας 
οὐδὲ ᾿Αφροδίτην ἐπώνυμον τῆς κατὰ ύσιν πρὸς 

136 τὸ θῆλυ τοῦ ἄρρενος συνόδου τε καὶ ὁμιλίας" μὴ 
δὴ ἐπιτρέπειν τὰ τοιαῦτα κέρδη μηδὲ νομοθετεῖν 
μήτε ἄρχοντα μήτε νομοθέτην μήτ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ᾿ἄκρως 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν οἰκησομέναις πόλεσιν μήτ᾽ ἐν ταῖς 
δευτέραις ὴ τρίταις ὴ τετάρταις ἢ ὁποιαισοῦν,' 

137 ἐὰν em αὐτῶν τινι 7 τὰ τοιαῦτα κωλύειν, ἐὰν 
δ᾽ ἄρα παλαιὰ ἔθη καὶ νοσήματα ἐσκιρωμένα 
χρόνῳ παραλάβῃ, μ μήτοι ye παντελῶς ἐᾶν ἀθερά- 
πευτα καὶ ἀκόλαστα, ἀλλὰ σκοποῦντα τὸ δυνατὸν 
ἁμῃγέπῃ στέλλειν ἢ καὶ κολιάξειν" ὡς οὔποτε φιλεῖ 
τὰ μοχθηρὰ μένειν ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
κινεῖται. καὶ πρόεισιν € ἐπὶ, τὸ ἀσελ.γέστερον, μηδενὸς 
ἀναγκαίου μέτρου τυγχάνοντα. 

138 Act δὴ ποιεῖσθαί τινα ἐπιμέλειαν, μὴ πάνυ TL 
πράως μηδὲ ῥᾳθύμως φέροντας τὴν els τὰ Lu 
καὶ δοῦλα σώματα ὕβριν, οὐ ταύτῃ μόνον $ 
κοινῇ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον γένος ἅπαν ἔντιμον καὶ 
ὁμότιμον ὑπὸ τοῦ φύσαντος θεοῦ ταὐτὰ σημεῖα 
καὶ σύμβολα ἔχον τοῦ τιμᾶσθαι δικαίως, καὶ 
λόγον καὶ ἐμπειρίαν καλῶν τε καὶ αἰσχρῶν, 
γέγονεν, ἀλλὰ κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμουμένους, ὅ ὅτι χαλεπὸν 
ὕβρει. τρεφομένῃ δι ἐξουσίαν ὅ ὅρον τινὰ εὑρεῖν, ὃν 
οὐκ ἂν ἔτι τολμήσαι διὰ φόβον ὑπερβαίνειν: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ἐλάττοσι δοκοῦσι καὶ ἐφει- 


1 ὁποιαισοῦν Emperius: ὁποίαις ἂν. 

2 Cobet suggests συστέλλειν, perhaps rightly. 
1 She was present at the birth of Leto. 
2 Daughters of Hera. See Homer, 11. 11, 271. 
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not Zeus, the god of family life, not Hera, the goddess 
of marriage, not the Fates, who bring fulfilment, 
not Artemis, protectress of the child-bed, not mother 
Rhea,! not the Eileithyiae,? who preside over human 
birth, not Aphrodite, whose name stands for the 
normal intercourse and union of the male and female. 
No, we must proclaim that neither magistrate nor 
lawgiver shall allow such merchandizing or legalize 
it, whether our cities are to house a people of the 
highest virtue or to fall into a second, third, fourth, 
or any other class, so long as it is in the power of 
any one of them to prevent such things. But if 
old customs and diseases that have become en- 
trenched in the course of time fall to the care of 
our ruler, he shall by®no means leave them without 
attention and correction, but, with an eye to what 
is practicable, he shall curb and correct them in 
some way or other. For evils are never wont to 
remain as they are; they are ever active and ad- 
vancing to greater wantonness if they meet no 
compelling check. 

It is our duty, therefore, to give some heed to 
this and under no condition to bear this mistreatment 
of outcast and enslaved creatures with calmness and 
indifference, not only because all humanity has been 
held in honour and in equal honour by God, who 
begat it, having the same marks and tokens to 
show that it deserves honour, to wit, reason and the 
knowledge of evil and good, but also because of the 
following consideration, which we must always 
remember: that for flagrant wrong fostered by 
licence it is difficult to set a limit that it will no 
longer, through fear of the consequences, dare to 
transgress. Indeed, beginning with practices and 
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μένοις μελέτης καὶ συνηθείας ἀκάθεκτον τὴν 
ἰσχὺν! καὶ ῥώμην λαβοῦσα οὐδενὸς ἔτι φείδεται 
τῶν λοιπῶν. 

139 Ἤδη οὖν χρὴ παντὸς μᾶλλον οἴεσθαι τὰς ἐν 
τῷ μέσῳ ταύτας φανερὰς καὶ ἀτίμους μοιχείας 
καὶ λίαν ἀναισχύντως καὶ ἀνέδην γιγνομένας, ὅτι 
τῶν ἀδήλων καὶ ἀφανῶν eis? ἐντίμους γυναῖκάς 
τε καὶ παῖδας ὕβρεων οὐχ ἥκιστα παρέχουσι τὴν 
αἰτίαν τοῦ πάνυ ῥᾳδίως τὰ τοιαῦτα τολμᾶσθαι, 
τῆς αἰσχύνης ἐν κοινῷ καταφρονουμένης, ἀλλ’ 
οὐχ, ὥσπερ οἴονταί τινες, ὑπὲρ ἀσφαλείας Ka 
ἀποχῆς ἐκείνων εὑρῆσθαι τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων. 

140 Tay’ οὖν λέγοι τις ἂν ἀγροικότερον οὕτω πως" 
Ὦ σοφοὶ νομοθέται καὶ ἄρχοντες οἱ παραδεξά- 
μενοι τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, ὡς δή τι θαυμαστὸν 
εὑρηκότες δ ταῖς πόλεσιν ὑμεῖς σωφροσύνης φάρ- 
µακον, ὅπως ὑμῖν μὴ τὰ φανερὰ ταῦτα καὶ 
ἄκλειστα οἰκήματα τὰς κεκλεισµμένας οἰκίας καὶ 
τοὺς ἔνδοθεν θαλάμους ἀναπετάσῃ καὶ τοὺς ἔξω 
καὶ φανερῶς ἀσελγαίνοντας ἀπὸ μικρᾶς δαπάνης 
ἐπὶ τὰς ἐλευθέρας καὶ σεμνὰς τρέψη γυναῖκας 
μετὰ πολλῶν χρημάτων τε καὶ δώρων, τὸ σφόδρα 
εὔωνον καὶ μετ᾽ ἐξουσίας οὐκέτι στέργοντας, GAN 
αὐτὸ δὴ τὸ κεκωλυμένον ἐν φόβῳ τε καὶ πολλοῖς 
2 p [ή 3 \ > / 3 . 

141 ἀναλώμασι διώκοντας. ὄψεσθε δὲ αὐτό, ἐμοὶ 
δοκεῖν, ἀκριβέστερον, ἐὰν σκοπῆτε' παρ᾽ οἷς γὰρ 
καὶ τὰ τῶν μοιχειῶν μεγαλοπρεπέστερόν πως 
παραπέμπεται, πολλῆς καὶ σφόδρα Φιλανθρώπου 
τῆς εὐγνωμοσύνης τυγχάνοντα, τὰ μὲν πολλὰ 
ὑπὸ χρηστότητος οὐκ αἰσθανομένων τῶν ἀνδρῶν, 


1 ἰσχὺν Reiske: αἰσχύνην. 
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habits that seem trivial and allowable, it acquires a 
strength and force that are uncontrollable, and no 
longer stops at anything. 

Now at this point we must assuredly remember 
that this adultery committed with outcasts, so evident 
in our midst and becoming so brazen and unchecked, 
is to a very great extent paving the way to hidden 
and secret assaults upon the chastity of women and 
boys of good family, such crimes being only too 
boldly committed when modesty is openly trampled 
upon, and that it was not invented, as some think, 
to afford security and abstinence from those crimes. 

Perhaps now someone may say, rather rudely, 
something like this: " O you wise rulers and law- 
givers, who tolerated sich practices in the beginning 
and imagined you had actually discovered some 
wondrous elixir to produce chastity in our cities, 
your motive being to keep these open and un- 
barred brothels from contaminating your barred 
homes and inner chambers, and keep men who 
practise their excesses abroad and openly at little 
cost from turning to your free-born and respected 
wives with their many bribes and gifts!" For 
men do grow weary of what is excessively cheap 
and freely permitted, but pursue in fear and 
at great expense what is forbidden simply be- 
cause it is forbidden. I think you will see this 
more clearly if you just consider. For where men 
condone even the matter of adultery in a somewhat 
magnificent fashion and the practice of it finds great 
and most charitable consideration, where husbands 
in their simplicity do not notice most things and do 


2 eis Reiske: εἴς τε. 
3 εὑρηκότες Jacobs; εὑρήκατε. 
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τὰ δέ τινα οὐχ ὁμολογούντων εἰδέναι, ξένους δὲ 
καὶ φίλους καὶ ξυγγενεῖς τοὺς μοιχοὺς καλου- 
μένους ἀνεχομένων, καὶ αὐτῶν ἐνίοτε φιλοφρονου- 
μένων καὶ παρακαλούντων ἐν ταῖς ἑορταῖς καὶ 
θυσίαις ἐπὶ τὰς ἑστιάσεις, ὡς ἂν οἶμαι τοὺς 
149 οἰκειοτάτους, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς σφόδρα ἐκδήλοις καὶ 
φανεροῖς μετρίας τὰς ὀργὰς ποιουμένων' παρ᾽ 
οἷς, φημί, ταῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἐπιεικῶς ἐξάγεται τὰ 
περὶ τὰς γυναῖκας, οὐδὲ περὶ τῶν παρθένων ἐκεῖ 
θαρρῆσαι padsov τῆς κορείας 1 οὐδὲ τὸν ὑμέναιον 
ὡς ἀληθῶς καὶ δικαίως ἀδόμενον ἐν τοῖς παρθε- 
149νικοῖς γάμοις πιστεῦσαί ποτε. ἡ oùe? ἀνάγκη 
πολλὰ ἐοικότα ξυμβαίνειν αὐτόθι τοῖς παλαιοῖς 
μύθοις, δίχα γε τῆς τῶν πατέρων ὀργῆς καὶ πολυ- 
πραγμοσύνης, μάλα ὃ πολλῶν μιμουμένων τοὺς 
λεγομένους τῶν θεῶν ἔρωτας χρυσοῦ τε πολλοῦ 
διαρρέοντος διὰ τῶν ὀρόφων καὶ πάνυ ῥᾳδίως, 
ἅτε οὐ χαλκῶν : ὄντων οὐδὲ λιθίνων τῶν οἰκη- 
144 μάτων, καὶ νὴ Δία ἀργύρου στάζοντος οὐ κατ᾿ 
ὀλίγον οὐδ᾽ εἰς τοὺς τῶν παρθένων κόλπους 
μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ εἴς τε μητέρων καὶ τροφῶν καὶ 
παιδαγωγῶν, καὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν καὶ καλῶν 
δώρων τῶν μὲν κρύφα εἰσιόντων διὰ τῶν στεγῶν, 
ἔστι δ᾽ ὧν φανερῶς κατ᾽ αὐτάς που τὰς κλισίας ; 
145 Tí δ᾽; ἐν ποταμοῖς καὶ ἐπὶ κρηνῶν οὐκ εἰκὸς 
ὅμοια πολλὰ γενέσθαι τοῖς πρότερον λεγομένοις 
ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν ; πλὴν ἴσως ye οὐ δημόσια ὃ 
γιγνόμενα οὐδ᾽ ἐν τῷ φανερῷ, κατ᾽ οἰκίας δὲ 
1 kopeías Jacobs: χορείας. 
2 οὐκ Pflugk: οὖν. 
3 µάλα Emperius: ἀλλὰ. 
4 χαλκῶν Dindorf: χαλκέων. 


5 δημόσια Arnim: δημοσίᾳ. 
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not admit knowledge of some things but suffer the 
adulterers to be called guests and friends and kins- 
men, at times even entertaining these themselves 
and inviting them to their tables at festivals and 
sacrifices as, I imagine, they might invite their bosom 
friends, and display but moderate anger at actions 
that are most glaring and open—where, I say, these 
intrigues of the married women are carried on with 
such an air of respectability, in that community it 
will not be easy to feel quite sure of the maiden- 
hood of the unmarried girls or ever to be confident 
that the words of the wedding song sung at the 
marriage of the girls are truthful and honest. Is it 
not inevitable that in these cities many things occur 
which are like the oldéegends ?—omitting, of course, 
the angry and meddlesome fathers!—that a great 
many persons copy the storied amours of the gods 
and gold pours in showers through the roofs? (and 
with little difficulty, since the chambers are not of 
brass or stone), and yes, by heavens, that silver 
trickles in no small stream nor into the laps of 
the maidens alone, but into those of mothers also 
and nurses and tutors—to say nothing of many other 
handsome gifts which sometimes enter stealthily 
through the roof and sometimes openly no doubt 
at the very bedside! Is it not likely, too, that much 
occurs in rivers and beside springs which is like 
those happenings of ancient times that the poets 
describe? Only perhaps they do not occur in the 
open publicly, but in homes of truly great felicity, 

1 The regular characters in the old tales; cf. the New 
Comedy. 

2 A very similar passage, in comic vein, occurs in Men- 


ander’s Samia 387f., where Demeas tries to persuade 
Niceratus that Zeus is the father of his bastard grandson. 
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ὄντως t εὐδαίμονας, κήπων τε Kal προαστείων 
πολυτελεῖς ἐπαύλεις, ἔν τισι νυμφῶσι κάτεσκευ- 
ασμένοις καὶ θαυμαστοῖς ἄλσεσιν, fire οὐ περὶ ἃ 
πενιχρὰς οὐδὲ πενήτων. Βασιλέων οἵας ὑδ οφορεῖν 
τε καὶ παίξειν παρὰ τοῖς ποταμοῖς, ψυχρὰ λουτρὰ 
λουο μένας καὶ ἐν αἰγιαλοῖς 3a ἀναπεπταμένοις, ἀλλὰ 
μακαρίας καὶ μακαρίων γονέων, ἐν βασιλικαῖς 
καταγωγαῖς ἴδια πάντα ταῦτα ἐχούσαις πολὺ 
κρείττονα. καὶ μεγαλοπρεπέστερα τῶν κοινῶν. 
146 AAN ἴσως γε οὐδὲν ἧττον ἔμελλον ἐν ἐκείνῃ 
τῇ πόλει παῖδας προσδοκᾶν .ἐσομένους, οἷον 
“Όμηρος εἴρηκεν Ἑὔδωρον, υἱὸν "Ἑρμοῦ καὶ 
Πολυδώρας, ὑποκοριξόμενος αὐτὸν οἶμαι κατὰ 
τὴν γένεσιν, 


παρθένιος, τὸν ἔτικτε χορῷ καλὴ Πολυδώρη. 


141 σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐ ἔτυχόν τινες 
ταύτης τῆς ἐπωνυμίας τῶν οὕτως γενομένων, 
Παρθενίαι κληθέντες συχνοί" ὥστ᾽, εἰ μὴ διε- 
φθείροντο οἱ πλείους τῶν ἐν ταῖς οὕτως τρυφώσαις 
πόλεσι γιγνομένων, ἅτε οὐδαμῶς οἶμαι δαιμονίου 
τυγχάνοντες ἐπιμελείας, οὐδὲν ἂν ἐκώλυε πάντα 

148 μεστὰ ἡρώων εἶναι. νῦν δὲ οἱ μὲν ἀπόλλυνται 
παραχρῆμα' ὅσοι δ ἂν καὶ τραφῶσι κρύφα ἐν 
δούλου σχήματι μένουσιν ἄχρι γήρως, ἅτε οὐδὲν 
αὐτοὺς δυναμένων τῶν .σπειράντων προσωφελεῖν. 

Εἶεν δή, παρ᾽ οἷς ἂν καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰς κόρας 
1 ὄντως Gael: οὕτως. 3 περὶ added by Reiske. 


3 αἰγιαλοῖς Pflugk : ἄλεσιν. 
* τραφῶσι Schwartz: φανῶσι. 


1 Iliad 16. 180, but the last word in Homer’s verse is 
Πολυμήλη, not Πολυδώρη, which occurs in verse 175. 
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at costly lodges in parks and city suburbs, in 
luxurious artificial bowers and in splendid groves; 
for it is not a question of poor daughters of penniless 
kings, the kind that carry water and play on beaches 
beside the rivers, bathing in cool water, or on wide- 
spreading beaches of the sea; no, they are the 
wealthy daughters of wealthy parents in princely 
establishments that possess all these things in 
private far surpassing anything in public splendour 
and magnificence. 

But perhaps they would nevertheless be expecting 
children to be born in that city, children of the 
kind that Homer refers to when he mentions 
Eudorus, son of Hermes and Polydora, and makes 
use of an euphemisfh, as I see it, in referring to 
his birth : 


“ Virgin's son whom bore Polydora, fair in the 
chorus." 1 


I suspect that at Sparta as well some boys of a 
similar paternity received this appellation, since quite 
a number are called Parthenians.? Consequently, if 
the majority born in such immoral cities did not 
perish through utter lack, I imagine, of divine pro- 
tection, then nothing would save the world from 
being overrun by demigods. But as it is, some die 
at birth, while those that do survive live on to old 
age in obscurity in the status of slaves, since those 
who gave them being can give them no further 
support. 

Now then, in a city where the girls' condition 


2 ie., sons of parthenoi or virgins. The term was applied 
to the youths born at Sparta during the Messenian War. 
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οὕτως ands; ἔχη, τί χρὴ προσδοκᾶν τοὺς κόρους, 
149 ποίας. τινὸς παιδείας καὶ ἀγωγῆς τυγχάνειν ; 
ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ἂν -ἀπόσχοιτο τῆς τῶν ἀρρένων λώβης 
καὶ φθορᾶς τό γε ἀκόλαστον γένος, τοῦτον ἱκανὸν 
καὶ σαφῆ ποιησάμενον ὅρον τὸν τῆς φύσεως, ἀλλ, 
οὖκ ἂν ἐμπιμπλάμενον πάντα τρόπον τῆς περὶ 
γυναῖκας ἀκρασίας διακορὲς γενόμενον τῆς ἡδονῆς 
ταύτης ξητοίη͵ ἑτέραν μείζω καὶ παρανομωτέραν 
150ὕθριν ; ὡς τά γε γυναικῶν, αὐτῶν σχεδόν τι Ὁ 
τῶν ἐλενθέρων καὶ παρθένων, ἐφάνη ῥάδια καὶ 
οὐδεὶς πόνος θηρῶντι μετὰ πλούτου τὴν τοιάνδε 
θήραν" οὐδὲ ἐπὶ τὰς πάνυ σεμνὰς καὶ σεμνῶν 
τῷ ὄντι γυναῖκας καὶ θυγατέρας ὅστις ἂν iy? 
σὺν τῇ τοῦ Διὸς μηχανῇ, Χρυσὸν μετὰ χεῖρας 
151 φέρων, οὐ μήποτε ἀποτυγχάνῃ. ἀλλ; αὐτά που 
τὰ λοιπὰ δῆλα παρὰ πολλοῖς γιγνόμενα: ὅ γε 
ἄπληστος τῶν τοιούτων ἐπιθυμιῶν, ὅταν μηδὲν 
εὑρίσκῃ σπάνιον μηδὲ ἀντιτεῖνον ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ 
γένει, καταφρονήσας τοῦ ῥᾳδίου καὶ -ἀτιμάσας 
τὴν ἐν ταῖς γυναιξὶν ᾿Αφροδίτην, ὡς ἕτοιμον δή 
τινα καὶ τῷ ὄντι θῆλυν παντελῶς ἐπὶ τὴν ἀνδρω- 
vir μεταβήσεται, τοὺς ἄρξοντας αὐτίκα μάλα 
καὶ δικάσοντας καὶ στρατηγήσοντας ἐπιθυμῶν 
159 καταισχύνειν, ὡς ἐνθάδε που τὸ χαλεπὸν καὶ 
δυσπόριστον͵ εὑρήσων τῶν ἡδονῶν εἶδος, τοῖς 
ἄγαν φιλοπόταις καὶ οἰνόφλυξι, ταὐτὸ πεπονθὼς 
πάθος, οἳ πολλάκις μετὰ πολλὴν ἀκρατοποσίαν 
καὶ συνεχῆ οὐκ ἐθέλοντες πιεῖν αὐχμὸν ἐξεπίτηδες 
μηχανῶνται διά τε ἱδρώτων καὶ σιτίων ἁλμυρῶν 
καὶ δριμέων προσφορᾶς. 
* For οὕτως ἁπλῶς Emperius conj. οὕτω σαπρῶς, perhaps 


rightly. 
τι Reiske: τε. ? fy Reiske: 7 or ei. 
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is as bad as we have described, what are we to 
expect the boys to be? What education and 
training should we expect them to receive? Is 
there any possibility that this lecherous class 
would refrain from dishonouring and corrupting 
the males, making their clear and sufficient limit 
that set by nature? Or will it not, while it satis- 
fies its lust for women in every conceivable way, 
find itself grown weary of this pleasure, and then 
seek some other worse and more lawless form of 
wantonness? Yes, the seduction of women—es- 
pecially, one might almost say, of the freeborn and 
virgins—has been found easy and no task for à man 
who pursues that kind of game with money; and 
even against the ehighly respected wives and 
daughters of men really respected, the libertine 
who attacks with the device of Zeus and brings 
gold in his hands will never fail. But the further 
developments, I presume, are perfectly evident, 
since we see so many illustrations. The man 
whose appetite is insatiate in such things, when he 
finds there is no scarcity, no resistance, in this 
field, will have contempt for the easy conquest and 
scorn for a woman's love, as a thing too readily 
given—in fact, too utterly feminine— and will 
turn his assault against the male quarters, eager to 
befoul the youth who will very soon be magis- 
trates and judges and generals, believing that in 
them he will find a kind of pleasure difficult and 
hard to procure. His state is like that of men who 
are addicted to drinking and wine-bibbing, who after 
long and steady drinking of unmixed wine, often 
lose their taste for it and create an artificial thirst 
by the stimulus of sweatings, salted foods, and 
condiments. 
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The subject of the eighth Discourse is ** The Real Athlete," 
and the speech was evidently delivered during Dio’s period 
of exile. The reference to Diogenes’ exile at the beginning 
is no accident. When the latter was represented as telling 
how he endured hunger, thirst, and poverty, and narrating 
the labours of Heracles, Dio’s audience naturally thought of 
the speaker himself; and when Eurystheus, who tyrannized 
over Heracles, was mentioned, they thought of Domitian, 
who banished Dio. 


1 


8. ΔΙΟΓΕΝΗΣ H ΠΕΡῚ APETHS 


Διογένης 6 Σινωπεὺς ἐ ἐκπεσὼν ἐκ τῆς πατρίδος, 
οὐδενὸς διαφέρων τῶν πάνυ φαύλων ᾿Αθήναξε 
ἀφίκετο, καὶ καταλαμβάνει «συχνοὺς ere τῶν 
Σωκράτους ἑταίρων" καὶ γὰρ Πλάτωνα καὶ 
᾿Αρίστιππον καὶ eae καὶ ᾿Αντισθένην καὶ 
τὸν Μεγαρέα Εὐκλείδην; Ξενοφῶν δὲ ἔφευγε διὰ 
τὴν μετὰ Κύρου στρατείαν. τῶν μὲν. οὖν ἄλλων 
ταχὺ κατεφρόνησεν, ᾿Αντισθένει δὲ ἐχρῆτο, οὐκ 
αὐτὸν οὕτως ἐπαινῶν ὡς TOUS λόγους οὓς ἔλεγεν, 
ἡγούμενος μόνους εἶναι ἀληθεῖς καὶ μάλιστα 
δυναμένους ἄνθρωπον ὠφελῆσαι. ἐπεὶ αὐτόν γε 
τὸν ᾿Αντισθένην παραβάλλων πρὸς τοὺς λόγους 
ἐνίοτε ἤλεγχεν ὡς πολὺ μαλακώτερον, καὶ ἔφη 
αὐτὸν εἶναι σάλπιγγα λοιδορῶν' αὑτοῦ γὰρ 
οὐκ ἀκούειν φθεγγομένου μέγιστον. καὶ ὁ Ò Ἂν- 
τισθένης ὑπέμενεν αὐτὸν ταῦτα ἀκούων: πάνυ 
γὰρ ἐθαύμαξε τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὴν φύσι. ἔλεγεν 
οὖν ἀμυνόμενος ἀντὶ τῆς σάλπιγγος τοῖς σφηξὶν 
αὐτὸν ὅμοιον εἶναι" καὶ γὰρ τῶν σφηκῶν εἶναι 
τὸν μὲν ψόφον τῶν πτερῶν μικρόν, τὸ δὲ κέντρον 
δριμύτατον. ἔχαιρεν οὖν τῇ παρρησίᾳ τοῦ Διο- 
γένους, ὥσπερ οἱ ἱππικοί, ὅταν ἵ ἵππον θυμοειδῆ 
λάβωσιν, ἄλλως δὲ ἀνδρεῖον καὶ φιλόπονον, 

. 


1 Important town of Pontus on the southern shore of the 
Euxine or Black Sea. 
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Wuen Diogenes was exiled from his native Sinope,! 
he came to Athens, looking like the veriest beggar ; 
and there he found a goodly number still of Socrates’ 
companions: to wit, Plato, Aristippus,? Aeschines,® 
Antisthenes,* and Eucleides 5 of Megara; but Xeno- 
phon was in exile on account of his campaign with 
Cyrus. Nowit was not long before he despised them 
all save Antisthenese whom he cultivated, not so 
much from approval of the man himself as of the 
words he spoke, which he felt to be alone true 
and best adapted to help mankind. For when he 
contrasted the man Antisthenes with his words, he 
sometimes made this criticism, that the man himself 
was much weaker; and so in xeproach he would call 
him a trumpet because he could not hear his own self, 
no matter how much noise he made. Antisthenes 
tolerated this banter of his since he greatly admired 
the man's character; and so, in requital for being 
called a trumpet, he used to say that Diogenes was 
like the wasps, the buzz of whose wings is slight but 
the sting very sharp. Therefore he took delight in 
the outspokenness of Diogenes, just as horsemen, 
when they get a horse that is high-strung and yet 

Ru under of the Cyrenaic or Hedonistie school of philo- 
sophy. 
$ Not the orator but the philosopher, a disciple of Socrates. 


4 Founder of the Cynic school of philosophy. 
5 Historian and disciple of Socrates. 
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οὐδὲν ἡ ἧττον ἀποδέχονται τὸ χαλεπὸν τοῦ ἵππου" 
τοὺς δὲ νωθροὺς καὶ βραδεῖς μισοῦσι καὶ ἀπο- 
δοκιμάζουσιν. ἐνίοτε μὲν οὖν ἐπέτεινεν αὐτόν, 
ἐνίοτε δὲ ἐπειρᾶτο ἀνιέναι, ὥσπερ οὗ χορδοστρό- 
hor τὰ νεῦρα τείνουσι, προσέχοντες μὴ ῥαγῇ. 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀπέθανεν ὁ ᾿Αντισθένης, ὡςὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων οὐδένα ἡγεῖτο συνουσίας ἄξιον, μετέβη 
εἰς Κόρινθον, κἀκεῖ διῆγεν οὔτε οἰκίαν μισθωσά- 
μενος οὔτε παρὰ ξένῳ τινὶ καταγόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐν τῷ Κρανείῳ θυρανλῶν. ἑώρα. γὰρ ὅτι πλεῖ- 
στοι ἄνθρωποι ἐκεῖ συνίασι διὰ τοὺς λιμένας 
καὶ τὰς ἑταίρας, καὶ ὅτι Ù πόλις ὥσπερ ἐν 
τριόδῳ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἔκειτο. δεῖν᾽ οὖν τὸν 
φρόνιμον ἄνδρα, ἆ ὥσπερ τὸν ἀγαθὸν i ἰατρόν, ὅπου 
πλεῖστοι κάμνουσιν, ἐκεῖσε ἰέναι βοηθήσοντα, 
οὕτως ὅπου πλεῖστοί εἰσιν ἄφρονες, ἐκεῖ Μάλιστα 
ἐπιδημεῖν ἐξελέγχοντα καὶ κολάζοντα τὴν ἄνοιαν 
αὐτῶν. 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἧκεν ὁ τῶν Ἰσθμίων χρόνος. καὶ 
πάντες ἦσαν ἐν Ἰσθμῷ, κατέβη καὶ αὐτός. 
εἰώθει γὰρ ἐπισκοπεῖν ἐν ταῖς. πανηγύρεσι τὰς 
σπουδὰς τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὰς ἐπιθυμίας καὶ 
ὧν ἕνεκα ἀποδημοῦσι καὶ ἐπὶ τίσι μέγα φρο- 
νοῦσι. παρέσχε δὲ καὶ αὑτὸν τῷ βουλομένῳ 
ἐντυγχάνειν καὶ ἔλεγε θαυμάξειν ὅτι εἰ μὲν ἔφη 


1 ὡς Weil: καὶ. 3 δεῖν Aldine edition: δεῖ. 
3 ἐπιδημεῖν Reiske: ἀποδημεῖν. 


1 Suburb and aristocratic quarter of Corinth with cypress 
grove and gymnasium. In it near the city gate Diogenes’ 
tomb was shown even in the time of Pausanias. 

Literally, “female companions." The name was applied 
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courageous and willing to work, do not object to 
the difficult temper of the animal, but dislike and 
have no use for the lazy and slow. Sometimes, 
therefore, he used to key Diogenes up, while at 
other times he tried to relax his tension, just as 
those who twist strings for musical instruments 
stretch the strings, taking care, however, not to 
break them. 

After Antisthenes’ death he moved to Corinth, 
since he considered none of the others worth asso- 
ciating with, and there he lived without renting a 
house or staying with a friend, but camping out in the 
Craneion.1 For he observed that large numbers 
gathered at Corinth on account of the harbours and 
the hetaerae,? and because the city was situated as it 
were at the cross-roads of Greece. Accordingly, just 
as the good physician should go and offer his ser- 
vices where the sick are most numerous, so, said he, 
the man of wisdom should take up his abode where 
fools are thickest in order to conviet them of their 
folly and reprove them. 

So, when the time for the Isthmian games arrived, 
and everybody was at the Isthmus, he went down 
also. For it was his custom at the great assemblies ? 
to make a study of the pursuits and ambitions of 
men, of their reasons for being abroad, and of the 
things on which they prided themselves. He gave 
his time also to any who wished to interview him, 
remarking that he was surprised by the fact that 


to a wide class of women, ranging from those whose marriages 
lacked legal sanction all the way to the lowest harlots. 

* The panegyris, here translated “ great assembly," was a 
meeting of the people of Greece or of some particular state 
for the purpose of communal worship. The Isthmian sanctuary 
was about six miles east of Corinth. 
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ὀδόντας ἰᾶσθαι, πάντες ἂν αὐτῷ προσῆσαν οἱ 
δεόμενοι ὀδόντα ἐξελέσθαι, καὶ νὴ Δία εἰ 
ὑπέσχετο ὀφθαλμοὺς θεραπεύειν, πάντες ἂν οἱ 
ὀφθαλμιῶντες αὑτοὺς ἐπεδεύκνυον' ὁμοίως δέ, εἰ 
σπληνὸς ἢ ποδάγρας ἢ À κορύξης εἰδέναι -Φάρμακον' 
ἐπεὶ δὲ ἔφη παύσειν τοὺς πεισομένους αὐτῷ 
ἀγνοίας καὶ πονηρίας καὶ ἀκολασίας, οὐδεὶς 
αὐτῷ προσεῖχεν οὐδὲ ἐκέλευεν ἰᾶσθαι αὑτόν, 
οὐδὲ ei πολὺ προσλήψεσθαι ἀργύριον ἔμελλεν, 
ὡς ἧττον ὑπὸ τούτων ἢ ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων,᾽ ἐνοχλού- 
μενος ἢ χαλεπώτερον ἀνθρώπῳ σπληνὸς ἀνέ- 
χεσθαι οἰδοῦντος ra? διεφθαρμένου ὀδόντος ἢ 
ψυχῆς ἄφρονος καὶ ἀμαθοῦς καὶ δειλῆς καὶ 
θρασείας καὶ φιληδόνου «αὶ ἀνελευθέρου καὶ 
ὀργίλης καὶ λυπηρᾶς καὶ πανούργου καὶ πάντα 
τρόπον διεφθαραμένης. 

Καὶ δὴ καὶ τότε ἦν περὶ τὸν νεὼν τοῦ 
Ποσειδῶνος ἀκούειν πολλῶν μὲν σοφιστῶν Ka- 
κοδαιµόνων -Βοώντων. καὶ λοιδορουμένων ἀλλή- 
λοις, καὶ τῶν λεγομένων μαθητῶν ἄλλου ἄλλῳ 
μαχομένων, πολλῶν δὲ συγγραφέων ἀναγιγ- 
νωσκόντων ἀναίσθητα συγγράμματα, πολλῶν δὲ 
ποιητῶν ποιήματα ἀδόντων, καὶ τούτους ἐπαι- 
νούντων ἑτέρων, πολλῶν δὲ θαυματοποιῶν θαύ- 
ματα ἐπιδεικνύντων, πολλῶν δὲ τερατοσκόπων 
τέρατα, κρινόντων, μυρίων δὲ ῥητόρων δίκας 
στρεφόντων, οὐκ ὀλίγων δὲ καπήλων διακαπη- 
λευόντων ὅτι τύχοιεν ἕκαστος. εὐθὺς οὖν καὶ 
αὐτῷ τινες προσῆλθον, τῶν μὲν Κορινθίων 
οὐδείς οὐδὲ γὰρ govro οὐδὲν ὠφεληθήσεσθαι, 


1 ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων Casaubon: ἐκεῖνοι. 2 καὶ Geel: ἢ. 
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had he claimed to be a physician for the teeth, 
everybody would flock to him who needed to have 
a tooth pulled; yes, and by heavens, had he pro- 
fessed to treat the eyes, all who were suffering from 
sore eyes would present themselves, and similarly, 
if he had claimed to know of a medicine for diseases 
of the spleen or for gout or for running of the 
nose; but when he declared that all who should 
follow his treatment would be relieved of folly, 
wickedness, and intemperance, not a man would 
listen to him or seek to be cured by him, no 
matter how much richer he might become thereby, 
as though he were less inconvenienced by these 
spiritual complaints than by the other kind, or as 
though it were wors® for a man to suffer from an 
enlarged spleen or a decayed tooth than from a soul 
that is foolish, ignorant, cowardly, rash, pleasure- 
loving, illiberal, irascible, unkind, and wicked, in 
fact utterly corrupt. 

That was the time, too, when one could hear 
crowds of wretched sophists around Poseidon’s temple 
shouting and reviling one another, and their disciples, 
as they were called, fighting with one another, many 
writers reading aloud their stupid works, many poets 
reciting their poems while others applauded them, 
many jugglers showing their tricks, many fortune- 
tellers interpreting fortunes, lawyers innumerable 
perverting judgment, and peddlers not a few peddling 
whatever they happened to have. Naturally a crowd 
straightway gathered about him too; no Corinthians, 
however, for they did not think it would be at all 
worth their while, since they were accustomed to see 
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ὅτι καθ ἡμέραν ἑώρων αὐτὸν ἐν Κορίνθῳ" τῶν 
δὲ ξένων ἢ ἦσαν οἱ προσιόντες, καὶ τούτων ἕκαστος 
B αχύ TL εἰπὼν ἣ ἀκούσας ἀπήει, φοβούμενος 
τὸν ἔλεγχον. διὰ δὴ τοῦτο ἔφη ὁ Διογένης 
προσεοικέναι τοῖς κυσὶ τοῖς Λάκωσι; καὶ γὰρ 
τούτους, ὅταν στῶσιν εἰς τὰς πανηγύρεις, πολ.- 
λοὺς μὲν εἶναι τοὺς καταψήχοντας καὶ προσπαί- 
ἕοντας, μηδένα δὲ ὠνεῖσθαι ῥᾳδίως διὰ τὸ μὴ 
ἐπίστασθαι χρῆσθαι. 

Πυθομένου δέ τινος εἰ καὶ αὐτὸς ἥκοι τὸν 
ἀγῶνα θεασόμενος, οὐκ, ἔφη, ἀλλ) ἀγωνιούμενος, 
καὶ ὃς ἐγέλασέ τε καὶ ἤρετο αὐτὸν τίνας ἔχοι 
τοὺς ἀνταγωνιστάς. ὁ δὲ ὥσπερ εἰώθει ὑπο- 
βλέψας, Τοὺς χαλεπωτάτζὈυς, εἶπε, καὶ ἆμα- 
χωτάτους, ols ovdels δύναται ἀντιβλέψαι τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων, οὐ μέντοι διατρέχοντας 7) παλαΐοντας 
ἢ διαπηδῶντας οὐδὲ πυκτεύοντας καὶ ἀκοντί- 
ζοντας καὶ δισκεύοντας, ἀλλὰ τοὺς σωφρονί- 
ζοντας. Τίνας μὴν; ἤρετο. Τοὺς πόνους, ἔφη, 
μάλα ἰσχυρούς τε καὶ ἀνικήτους ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων 
ἐμπεπλησμένων καὶ τετυφωμένων καὶ τὰς μὲν 
ἡμέρας ὅλας ἐσθιόντων, ἐν δὲ ταῖς νυξὶ ῥεγχόν- 
των, ὑπὸ δὲ ἀνδρῶν ἡττωμένους λεπτῶν τε καὶ 
ἀσάρκων καὶ τῶν. σφηκῶν τὰς γαστέρας μᾶλλον 
ἐντετμημένων. ἢ σὺ olet τούτων TL ὄφελος εἶναι 
τῶν τὰς μεγάλας κοιλίας ἐχόντων, οὓς ἐχρῆν 
περιαγαγόντας καὶ περικαθάραντας ἐκβαλεῖν, 
μᾶλλον δὲ καταθύσαντας καὶ κατατεμόντας 


1 The curious glance from under heavy brows that was 
characteristic of Socrates, cf. Plato, Phaedo 1173, ταυρηδὸν 
ὑποβλέψας. 

2 In Athens and some other Greek states the community 
was purified on Thargelion 6th (May 24th) in order that the 
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him every day in Corinth. The crowd that gathered 
was composed. of strangers, and each of these, after 
speaking or listening for a short time, went his way, 
fearing his refutation of their views. Just for that 
reason, said Diogenes, he was like the Laconian 
dogs; there were plenty of men to pat them and 
play with them when they were shown at the popular 
gatherings, but no one was willing to buy any because 
he did not know how to deal with them. 

And when a certain man asked whether he too 
came to see the contest, he said, “ No, but to take 
part." Then when the man laughed and asked him 
who his competitors were, he said with that custom- 
ary glance! of his: “ The toughest there are and 
the hardest to beat,€nen whom no Greek can look 
straight in the eye; not competitors, however, who 
sprint or wrestle or jump, not those that box, throw 
the spear, and hurl the discus, but those that chasten 
aman.” “ Who are they, pray? ” asked the other. 
‘* Hardships,” he replied, “ very severe and insuper- 
able for gluttonous and folly-stricken men who feast 
the livelong day and snore at night, but which yield 
to thin, spare men, whose waists are more pinched 
in than those of wasps. Or do you think those pot- 
bellies are good for anything ?—creatures whom 
sensible people ought to lead around, subject to the 
ceremony of purification, and then thrust beyond 
the borders,? or, rather, kill, quarter, and use as 


god Apollo might be received worthily on the 7th. Two 
victims, called pharmakoi or katharmata, at first a man and 
woman, later two men, were given cheese, barley cake, and 
figs to eat, led around the city, beaten seven times with 
leeks and twigs of the wild olive, then put to death, their 
bodies burned with the limbs of unfruitful trees, and the 
ashes cast into the sea. The community believed that it cast 
upon these pharmakoi or scape-men its pollution and guilt, 
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εὐωχεῖσθαι, καθάπερ οἶμαι τὰ τῶν κητῶν κρέα, 
τοὺς νοῦν ἔχοντας, ἕψοντας ἀλσὶ καὶ θαλάσσῃ, 
τὴν δὲ πιμελὴν τήξαντας, ὥσπερ ἐν Tlóvro παρ᾽ 
ἡμῖν τὸ τῶν δελφάκων ϊ στέαρ, ἀλείφεσθαι τοὺς 
δεομένους, οἶμαι γὰρ αὐτοὺς τῶν ὑῶν ἥττονα 
Ψυχὴν ἔχειν. ὁ δὲ ἀνὴρ ὁ γενναῖος ἡγεῖται τοὺς 
πόνους ἀνταγωνιστὰς μεγίστους καὶ τούτοις ἀεὶ 
φιλεῖ μάχεσθαι καὶ τὴν νύκτα καὶ τὴν ἡμέραν, 
οὐχ ὑπὲρ σελίνου, ὥσπερ αἱ αἶγες," οὐδὲ κοτίνου 
καὶ πίτυος, ἀλλὰ ὑπὲρ εὐδαιμονίας καὶ ἀρετῆς 
παρὰ πάντα τὸν βίον, οὐχ ὅταν ᾿Ηλεῖοι προεί- 
πωσιν ἢ Κορίνθιοι ἢ τὸ κοινὸν Θετταλῶν, μηδένα 
αὐτῶν φοβούμενον μηδὲ εὐχόμενον ἄλλῳ λαχεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ προκαλούμενον ἐφεξῆς ἅπαντας, καὶ λιμῷ 
φιλονεικοῦντα καὶ ψύχει καὶ δίψος ὑπομένοντα, 
κἂν δέῃ μαστιγούμενον καρτερεῖν καὶ τεμνόμενον 
καὶ καόμενον μηδὲν μαλακὸν ὃ ἐνδιδόντα" πενίαν 
δὲ καὶ φυγὴν καὶ ἀδοξίαν καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα μηδὲν 
ἡγεῖσθαι δεινὸν αὑτῷ, ἀλλὰ πάνυ κοῦφα, καὶ 
πολλάκις παίζειν ἐν αὐτοῖς τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν Té- 
λειον, ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες τοῖς ἀστραγάλοις καὶ 
ταῖς σφαίραις ταῖς ποικίλαις. 


1 δελφάκων Capps: δελφίνων. 
2 αἶγες Jacobs: γυναῖκες. 3 μαλακὸν Ruhnken: μᾶλλον. 


which were carried away by the victims at death. At a later 
period the victims were simply thrust out beyond the borders 
of the state. Since people from the lowest classes for whom 
life was not worth living on account of poverty and disease 
would volunteer to be scape-men for the sake of the rich 
food at the expense of the state which they received for some 
time previous to the ceremony, katharma and pharmakos 
came to be terms of the bitterest reproach. See Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 75 f. 
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food just as people do with the flesh of large fish, 
don’t you know, boiling it in brine and melting out 
the fat, the way our people at home in Pontus 1 do 
with the lard of pigs when they want to anoint 
themselves. For I think these men have less soul 
than hogs. But the noble man holds his hardships 
to be his greatest antagonists, and with them he is 
ever wont to battle day and night, not to win a 
sprig of parsley ? as so many goats might do, nor 
for a bit of wild olive, or of pine, but to win 
happiness and virtue throughout all the days of his 
life, and not merely when the Eleans make procla- 
mation? or the Corinthians, or the Thessalian 
assembly. He is afraid of none of those opponents 
nor does he pray t8 draw another antagonist, but 
challenges them one after another, grappling with 
hunger and cold, withstanding thirst, and. disclosing 
no weakness even though he must endure the lash 
or give his body to be cut or burned. Hunger, 
exile, loss of reputation, and the like have no 
terrors for him ; nay, he holds them as mere trifles, 
and while in their very grip the perfect man is 
often as sportive as boys with their dice and their 
coloured balls. 


1 Diogenes came from Sinope in Pontus. 

? A chaplet of parsley was placed upon the heads of the 
victors at the Isthmian and Nemean games. 

3 Used to make the crown for the victors at the Olympian 

ames. 

τ A wreath of pine was used to crown the victors at the 
Isthmian games. 

5 i.e. for the Olympian games. 

6 i.e. for the Isthmian games. 

7 ie. for the Pythian games. The Thessalians had great 
influence in the Amphictyonic League, which controlled these. 
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Καὶ γὰρ δοκοῦσι μέν, ἔφη, δεινοὶ καὶ ἀνυπό- 
στατοι πᾶσι τοῖς κακοῖς οἱ ἀνταγωνισταὶ 
οὗτοι: ἐὰν δέ τις αὐτῶν καταφρονήσῃ καὶ προσίῃ 
θαρρῶν δειλοὺς εὑρήσει! καὶ ἀδυνάτους ἄνδρας 
ἰσχυροὺς κρατῆσαι, μάλιστα τοῖς κυσὶν ὁμοίους, 
οἳ τοὺς μὲν φεύγοντας ἐπιδιώκουσι καὶ δάκνουσι, 
καὶ διέσπασαν ἔστιν οὓς καταλαβόντες, τοὺς δὲ 
ἐπιόντας καὶ μαχομένους φοβοῦνται καὶ ἀνα- 
χωροῦσι, τελευτῶντες δὲ σαίνουσιν, ἐπειδὰν 
συνήθεις γένωνται. οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι 
ἐκπεπληγμένοι αὐτοὺς καὶ ἀεί ποτε φεύγοντες 
ἐκκλίνουσιν,; οὐδέποτε ἐναντίον βλέποντες, καὶ 
γὰρ δή, ὥσπερ οἱ πυκτεύειν εἰδότες, ἐὰν μὲν 
προλάβωσι τὸν ἀνταγωνιστῆν, οὐ παίονται τὴν 
ἀρχήν, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ ἀπέβησαν ὃ αὐτοὶ κατα- 
βαλόντες" ἐὰν δὲ ὑποχωρῶσι" φοβούμενοι, τότ᾽ 
ἰσχυροτάτας πληγὰς λαμβάνουσιν" οὕτως ἐὰν 
μέν τις τοὺς πόνους δέχηται καταφρονῶν καὶ 
πλησιάξῃ προθύμως, οὐ πάνυ ἰσχύουσι πρὸς 
αὐτόν' ἐὰν δὲ ἀφιστῆται καὶ ἀναχωρῇ, τῷ 
παντὶ μείξους καὶ σφοδρότεροι δοκοῦσι. τοῦτο 
δ᾽ ἂν ἴδοις καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ πυρὸς γιγνόμενον: ἐὰν 
μὲν σφόδρα ἐπιβῇς, ἔσβεσας τὸ πῦρ' ἐὰν δὲ 
ὑποπτεύων καὶ δεδοικώς, σφόδρα ἐκαύθης' ὥσπερ 
ἐνίοτε παίξοντες οἱ παῖδες τῇ γλώττῃ τὸ πῦρ 
σβεννύουσιν. οὗτοι μὲν οὖν οἱ ἀνταγωνισταὶ 
σχεδὸν ὅμοιοί εἰσι τοῖς παμμάχοις, παίοντές τε 
καὶ ἄγχοντες καὶ διασπῶντες καὶ ἀποκτιννύντες 
ἐνίοτε. 

1 εὑρήσει by Arnim but before δειλοὺς. 


2 ἐκκλίνουσιν W yttenbach : κρίνουσιν. 
3 ἀπέβησαν Reiske: ἐπέβησαν. 
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“Of course," he continued, “ these antagonists 
do seem terrible and invincible to all cravens; but 
if you treat them with contempt and meet them 
boldly, you will find them cowardly and unable to 
master strong men, in this greatly resembling dogs, 
which pursue and bite people who run away from 
them, while some they seize and tear to pieces, but 
fear and slink away from men who face them and 
show fight, and in the end wag their tails when they 
come to know them. Most people, however, are 
in mortal terror of these antagonists, always avoid- 
ing them by flight and never looking them in the 
face. And indeed, just as skilful boxers, if they 
anticipate their opponents, are not hit at all, but often 
actually end by winfing the bout themselves, but 
if, on the contrary, they give ground through fear, 
they receive the heaviest blows; in the same way, if 
we accept our hardships in a spirit of contempt for 
them and approach them cheerfully, they avail very 
little against us; but if we hang back and give way, 
they appear altogether greater and more severe. 
You can see that the same thing applies to fire also: 
if you attack it most vigorously, you put it out; 
but if with caution and fear, you get badly burned, 
just as children do when in sport they sometimes 
try to put out a fire with their tongues. The 
adversaries of this class are a good deal like the 
pancratiasts,1 who strike, choke, rend, and occa- 
sionally kill. 


τ They engaged in a rough-and-tumble contest, a combina- 
tion of boxing &nd wrestling. 


* ὑποχωρῶσι Geel: ἀποχωρῶσι. 
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Ἑτέρα δὲ δεινοτέρα μάχη καὶ ἀγών ἐστιν où 
μικρός, ἀλλὰ πολὺ τούτου μείζων καὶ ἐπικιν- 
δυνότερος, ὁ πρὸς τὴν ἡδονήν, οὐχ otav Ὅμηρός 
φησιν, 

αὖθις δὲ δριμεῖα μάχη παρὰ νηυσὶν ἐτύχθη. 

ὀξέσι δὴ πελέκεσσι καὶ ἀξίναις ἐμάχοντο 

καὶ ξίφεσιν μεγάλοισι. 


οὐχ οὗτος ὁ τρόπος"τῆς μάχης" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄντικρυς 
βιάζεσθαι τὴν ἡδονήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξαπατᾶν καὶ yon- 
τεύειν δεινοῖς φαρμάκοις, ὥσπερ "Όμηρός φησι 
τὴν Κίρκην τοὺς τοῦ Ὀδυσσέως ἑταίρους κατα- 
φαρμάξαι, κἄπειτα τοὺς μὲν σῦς αὐτῶν, τοὺς δὲ 
λύκους γενέσθαι, τοὺς δὲς ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα θηρία. 
τοιοῦτόν ἐστι τὸ χρῆμα τῆς ἡδονῆς, οὐχ ἁπλῶς 
ἐπιβουλευούσης, ἀλλὰ πάντα τρόπον, διά τε 
τῆς ὄψεως καὶ ἀκοῆς ἢ ὀσφρήσεως ἢἣ γεύσεως 
ἢ ἁφῆς, ἔτι δὲ σιτίοις καὶ ποτοῖς καὶ ἀφρο- 
δισίοις διαφθεῖραι πειρωμένης, ὁμοίως μὲν ἐγρη- 
γορότας, ὁμοίως δὲ κοιμωμένους. οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ὥσπερ πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους ἔστι3 φυλακὰς 
καταστήσαντας καθεύδειν, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα δὴ 
πάντων τότε ἐπιτίθεται, τὰ μὲν αὐτῷ τῷ ὕπνῳ 
μαραίνουσα καὶ δουλουμένη, τὰ δὲ ἐπιπέμπουσα 
ὀνείρατα πανοῦργα καὶ ἐπίβουλα, ἀναμιμνή- 
σκοντα αὐτῆς. 

ʻO μὲν οὖν πόνος διὰ τῆς ἁφῆς ἐπιγίγνεται 
ὡς TÒ? πολὺ καὶ ταύτῃ πρόσεισιν, ἡ δὲ ἡδονὴ 


1 After ἡδονήν the MSS. have οὐκ ἄντικρυς βιαζομένην, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐξαπατῶσαν καὶ γοητεύουσαν δεινοῖς φαρμάκοις, ‘ not using open 
force but deceiving and enchanting with baleful drugs"; 
bracketed as an interpretation by Gael. 
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“ But there is another battle more terrible and a 
struggle not slight but much greater than this and 
fraught with greater danger, I mean the fight against 
pleasure. Nor is it like that battle which Homer 
speaks of when he says, 


Fiercely then around the ships 
The struggle was renewed. 
With halberds and with trenchant battle-axe 
They fought, with mighty sword and two-edged 
spear. 


No, it is no such kind of battle, for pleasure uses 
no open force but deceives and casts a spell with 
baneful drugs, just as Homer says Circe? drugged 
the comrades of Odysseus, and some forthwith 
became swine, some wolves, and some other kinds 
of beasts. Yes, such is this thing pleasure, that 
hatches no single plot but all kinds of plots, and 
aims to undo men through sight, sound, smell, taste, 
and touch, with food too, and drink and carnal lust, 
tempting the waking and the sleeping alike. For 
it is not possible to set guards and then lie down 
to sleep as in ordinary warfare, since it is just then 
of all times that she makes her attack, at one time 
weakening and enslaving the soul by means of sleep 
itself, at another, sending mischievous and insidious 
dreams that suggest her. 

“ Now work is carried on by means of touch for 
the most part and proceeds in that way, but pleasure 


1 Iliad 15. 696, 711 f. . 
2 A sorceress on the island of Aenea, who entertained 


Odysseus and his companions. 


3 ἔστι Reiske: εἶναι. 


3 τὸ added by Reiske. 
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X ^ 5 0 € £ E 8 H / 
κατὰ πᾶσαν αἴσθησιν ὁπόσας ἄνθρωπος αἰσθή- 
σεις ἔχει, καὶ δεῖ τοῖς μὲν πόνοις ἀπαντᾶν καὶ 

/ . \ e λ Us ς 
συμπλέκεσθαι, τὴν δὲ ἡδονὴν φεύγειν ὡς πορ- 
ρωτάτω καὶ μηδὲν ὅλως ἄλλο! ἡ τἀναγκαῖα 
ὁμιλεῖν. καὶ ἐνταῦθα ὁ κράτιστος ἀνὴρ κράτιστος 
05? σχεδόν, ὃς ἂν δύνηται πλεῖστον ἀποφεύγειν 

N e / LENS! NN. 37 e ^ 4 A . 
τὰς ἡδονάς" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἔστιν ἡδονῇ συνόντα ἡ καὶ 
πειρώμενον συνεχῶς μὴ οὐ πάντως ἁλῶναι. ὅταν 
οὖν κρατήσῃ καὶ περιγένηται τῆς ψυχῆς τοῖς 
φαρμάκοις, γίγνεται τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη τὸ τῆς Κίρκης" 

/ e r A Ck > 4 
πλήξασα ῥᾳδίως τῇ ῥάβδῳ εἰς συφεόν τινα 
ἐλαύνει καὶ καθείργνυσι καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἀπ᾽ 
$^ s εν f ^ ^U A / 
ἐκείνου ἤδη ὁ ἄνθρωπος διατελεῖ σῦς ðv ἢ λύκος" 
γίγνονται δὲ καὶ ὄφεις ὑφ ἡδονῆς ποικίλοι καὶ 
ὀλέθριοι καὶ ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα ἑρπετὰ καὶ θεραπεύουσιν 
ἐκείνην ἀεὶ περὶ τὰς θύρας ὄντες καὶ ἐπιθυμοῦντες 
μὲν τῆς ἡδονῆς καὶ λατρεύοντες ἐκείνῃ, μυρίους δὲ 
ἄλλως ὃ πόνους ἔχοντες. ἡ γὰρ ἡδονὴ κρατήσασα 
αὐτῶν καὶ παραλαβοῦσα τοῖς πόνοις παραδίδωσι 
τοῖς ἐχθίστοις καὶ χαλεπωτάτοις. 

Τοῦτον δὴ τὸν ἀγῶνα ἐμοὶ καρτεροῦντι καὶ 
/ b € \ s f 3 . 
παραβαλλομένῳ πρὸς ἡδονὴν καὶ πόνον οὐδεὶς 
/ ^ 9 / 3 L4 3 N ^ 
προσέχει τῶν ἀθλίων ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
πηδῶσι καὶ τρέχουσι καὶ χορεύουσιν. οὐδὲ 
γὰρ τὸν Ἡρακλέα ἑώρων ἀγωνιξόμενον καὶ ro- 
^ 3*8 3 2 a 3 A \ r y 
νοῦντα, οὐδὲ ἔμελεν αὐτοῖς, ἀλλὰ καὶ TOTE ἴσως 
ἀθλητάς τινας ἐθαύμαζον, Ζήτην καὶ Κάλαϊν 
1 ἄλλο added by Capps. 


2 δὴ Capps: δὲ, Wilamowitz would delete κράτιστος: δὲ. 
3 ἄλλως Emperius: ἄλλους. 
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assails a man through each and every sense that 
he has; and while he must face and grapple with 
work, to pleasure he must give the widest berth 
possible and have none but unavoidable dealings 
with her. And herein the strongest man is indeed 
strongest, one might almost say, who can keep the 
farthest away from pleasures; for it is impossible to 
dwell with pleasure or even to dally with her for 
any length of time without being completely en- 
slaved. Hence when she gets the mastery and 
overpowers the soul by her charms, the rest of 
Circe’s sorcery at once follows. With a stroke of 
her wand pleasure coolly drives her victim into a 
sort of sty and pens him up, and now from that 
time forth the mag goes on living as a pig or a 
wolf, Pleasure also brings divers and deadly vipers 
into being, and other crawling things that attend 
constantly upon her as they lie about her doors, and 
though yearning for pleasure and serving her, they 
yet suffer a thousand hardships all in vain. For 
pleasure, after overpowering and taking possession 
of her victims, delivers them over to hardships, the 
most hateful and most difficult to endure. 

“This is the contest which I steadfastly main- 
tain,’ and in which I risk my life against pleasure 
and hardship, yet not a single wretched mortal gives 
heed to me, but only to the jumpers and runners 
and dancers. Neither, indeed, did men have eyes 
for the struggles and labours of Heracles or have 
any interest in them, but perhaps even then the 
were admiring certain athletes such as Zetes, Calais,? 


1 Plato (Republic 556 B) speaks of people who are ἀπόνους 
... and μαλακοὺς . . . καρτερεῖν πρὸς ἡδονάς---' lazy and 
weak to hold out against pleasures." 

? Son of Boreas, took part in the Argonautic expedition. 
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καὶ Πηλέα καὶ ἄλλους τοιούτους δροµέας τινὰς 
καὶ παλαιστάς' καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ κάλλει, τοὺς 
δὲ ἐπὶ πλούτῳ ἐθαύμαξον, καθάπερ ᾿Ιάσονα καὶ 
Κινύραν: περὶ δὲ τοῦ Πέλοπος ἔλεγον ὅτι καὶ 
τὸν ὦμον ἐλεφάντινον ἔχοι, ὥσπερ TL ὄφελος 
ἀνθρώπου χρυσῆν, χεῖρα J ἐλεφαντίνην ἔχοντος 
ὴ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἀδάμαντος. 7 σμαράγδου" Thy δὲ 
ψυχὴν οὐκ ἐγίγνωσκον αὐτοῦ ὁποίαν τινὰ εἶχεν. 
τὸν δὲ Ἡρακλέα πονοῦντα μὲν καὶ ἀγωνιζόμενον 
ἠλέουν, καὶ ἔφασαν αὐτὸν ἀνθρώπων ἀθλιώτατον" 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἄθλους ἐκάλουν τοὺς πόνους αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τὰ ἔργα, ὡς τὸν ἐπίπονον βίον ἄθλιον ὄντα' 
ἀποθανόντα δὲ πάντων μάλιστα τιμῶσι καὶ 
θεὸν νομίζουσι καί φασιν "FRy συνοικεῖν, καὶ 
τούτῳ πάντες εὔχονται, ὅπως αὐτοὶ μὴ ἔσονται 
ἄθλιοι, τῷ πλεῖστα ἀθλήσαντι. 

ov δὲ Εὐρυσθέα οἴονται κρατεῖν. τούτου καὶ 
ἐπιτάττειν, ὃν οὐδενὸς ἄξιον νενομίκασιν, οὐδὲ 
εὔξατο οὐδὲ ἔθυσεν οὐδέποτε οὐδεὶς Ἑὐρυσθεῖ, 
πλὴν ὅ γε Ἡρακλῆς περιῄει τὴν Εὐρώπην καὶ 
τὴν ᾿Ασίαν ἅπασαν, οὐδὲν ὢν τούτοις ὅμοιος 
τοῖς dOnt ais: ποῦ γὰρ, ἂν ἠδυνήθη προελθεῖν 
σάρκας τοσαύτας ἔχων ὴ τοσούτων κρεῶν δεό- 
μενος ἢ Βαθὺν οὕτως ὕπνον καθεύδων ; ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄγρυπνος καὶ Ἀεπτός, ὥσπερ οἱ λέοντες, ὀξὺ 
βλέπων, ὀξὺ ἀκούων, οὔτε χειμῶνος οὔτε καύ- 
ματος φροντίζων, οὐδὲν δεόμενος στρωμάτων ἢ 


1 Father of Achilles by Thetis. 

? Leader of the Argonautic expedition. 

3 Son of Apollo and king of Cyprus. His wealth and long 
life bestowed on him by Apollo were proverbial. 
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Peleus,? and other like runners and wrestlers; and 
some they would admire for their beauty and others 
for their wealth, as, for example, Jason ? and Cinyras.? 
About Pelops, too, the story ran that he had an 
ivory shoulder, as if there were any use in a man 
having a golden or ivory hand or eyes of diamond 
or malachite; but the kind of soul he had men did 
not notice. As for Heracles, they pitied him while 
he toiled and struggled and called him the most 
‘trouble-ridden,’ or wretched, of men; indeed, this 
is why they gave the name ‘troubles,’ or tasks, to 
his labours and works, as though a laborious life 
were a trouble-ridden, or wretched 3 life; but now 
that he is dead they honour him beyond all others, 
deify him, and say heshas Hebe ë to wife, and all 
pray to him that they may not themselves be 
wretched—to him who in his labours suffered 
wretchedness exceedingly great. 

“ They have an idea, too, that Eurystheus 6 had 
him in his power and ordered him about, Eurystheus, 
whom they considered a worthless fellow and to 
whom no one ever prayed or sacrificed. Heracles, 
however, roved over all Europe and Asia, though 
he did not look at all like any of these athletes; 
for where could he have penetrated, had he carried 
so much flesh or required so much meat or sunk 
into such depths of sleep? No, he was as alert 
and lean like a lion, keen of eye and ear, recking 
naught of cold or heat, having no use for bed, 

* Dio is playing upon the etymological connection between 
athlos meaning “ contest,” “toil,” “trouble,” and athlios 
meaning “ toiling,” “ struggling,” “‘ miserable.” 

5 Greek goddess, personification of youth. 

a 5 ae of Mycenae who imposed the Twelve Labours upon 
eracies. 
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$3 A 7 , M δέ H / 
χλανίδων ἢ ταπήτων, AANA ὀέρμα ἀμπεχόμενος 
ῥυπαρόν, λιμοῦ πνέων, τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς βοηθῶν, τοὺς 
΄ ^ 
κακοὺς κολάζων. καὶ Διομήδην δὲ τὸν Θρᾷκα, ὅτι 
ποικίλην εἶχεν ἐσθῆτα καὶ καθῆστο ἐπὶ θρόνου 
πίνων δι ἡμέρας καὶ τρυφῶν, καὶ τοὺς ξένους 
} 4 N N € 3 t ^ A 4 t 
ἠδίκει καὶ τοὺς ὑφ᾽ αὑτῷ, πολλὴν ἵππον τρέφων, 
^ LÀ 
τῷ ῥοπάλῳ παίων διήραξεν ὥσπερ πίθον παλαιόν. 
καὶ τὸν Γηρυόνην, πλείστους βοῦς ἔχοντα καὶ 
τῶν πρὸς ἑσπέρας ἁπάντων πλουσιώτατον ὄντα 
καὶ ὑπερηφανώτατον, αὐτόν τε ἀπέκτεινε καὶ τοὺς 
5 \ A N ^ 3 [4 N A Á 
ἀδελφοὺς καὶ τὰς Bovs ἀπήλασε. τὸν δὲ Βού- 
σιριν εὑρὼν πάνυ ἐπιμελῶς ἀθλοῦντα καὶ δι᾽ 
/ 
ὅλης ἡμέρας ἐσθίοντα καὶ φρονοῦντα μέγιστον 
ἐπὶ πάλῃ, διέρρηξεν ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν καταβαλὼν 
* 
ὥσπερ τοὺς θυλάκους τοὺς σφόδρα γέμοντας. 
καὶ τῆς ᾿Αμαξόνος ἔλυσε τὴν ζώνην, θρυπτο- 
μένης αὐτῷ καὶ νομιζούσης ὅτι τῷ κάλλει κρα- 
τήσει, συγγενόμενός τε καὶ δείξας ὅτι οὐκ ἄν 
ποτε ἡπτηθείη κάλλους οὐδ᾽ ἂν μείνειε χάριν 
γυναικὸς πόρρω τῶν αὑτοῦ κτημάτων οὐδέποτε. 
τὸν δὲ Προμηθέα, σοφιστήν τινα, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, 
x € ` δό H + A 1 * 
καταλαβὼν ὑπὸ δόξης ἀπολλύμενον, vOv! μὲν 
οἰδοῦντος αὐτῷ καὶ αὔξοντος τοῦ ἥπατος ὁπότε 
3 ^ / μ / M 7 4 
ἐπαινοῖτο, πάλιν δὲ φθίνοντος ὁπότε ψέγοιεν 


1 καὶ before νῦν deleted by Arnim. 


1 He possessed wild mares who fed on human flesh. They 
were captured by Heracles as one of his twelve labours. 
? A monster with three heads or, according to another 
demon with three bodies joined together. He was king of 
pain. 
3 A king of Egypt who is said to have sacrificed all strangers 
who visited his country. 
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shawl, or rug, with an air of hunger about him, as 
‘he succoured the good and punished the bad. And 
because Diomede, the Thracian, wore such fine 
raiment and sat upon a throne drinking the livelong 
day in high revel, and treated strangers unrighteously 
as well as his own subjects, and kept a large stable, 
Heracles smote him with his club and smashed him 
as if he had been an old jar. Then Geryones,? who 
had ever so many cattle and was the richest of all 
western lords and the most arrogant, he also killed 
along with his brothers and drove his cattle away. 
And when he found Busiris ? very diligently training, 
eating the whole day long, and exceeding proud of 
his wrestling, Heracles burst him open like an over- 
filled bag by dashingshim to the ground. He loosed 
the girdle of the Amazon,* who tried to coquet 
with him and thought to win by means of her beauty. 
For he both consorted with her and made her under- 
stand that he could never be overcome by beauty and 
would never tarry far away from his own possessions 
for a woman's sake. And Prometheus,? whom I 
take to have been a sort of sophist, he found being 
destroyed by popular opinion; for his liver swelled 
and grew whenever he was praised and shrivelled 
again when he was censured. So he took pity on 


4 Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, the fetching of whose 
girdle was one of the labours imposed upon Heracles. To 
obtain it he seduced her; but see Index. 

5 A Titan who stole fire from heaven and gave it to men, 
in punishment for which he was chained by Zeus ,to a rock 
on Mt. Caucasus, where his liver was consumed every day by 
an eagle but grew again at night. Heracles is said to have 
slain the eagle and released Prometheus. Dio treats the 
eagle of the myth as allegorically representing δόξα or 
popular opinion. 
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ld ^ 
αὐτόν, ἐλεήσας καὶ φοβήσας . . . 1 ἔπαυσε τοῦ 
τύφου καὶ τῆς φιλονικίας" καὶ οὕτως BETO ὑγιᾶ 
ποιήσας. 

Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ἔπραττεν οὐδὲν Εὐρυσθεῖ yapı- 
ζόμενος. τὰ δὲ μῆλα T? χρυσᾶ ἃ ἐκόμισε 
λαβὼν ἔδωκεν ἐκείνῳ, τὰ τῶν ᾿Εσπερίδων' οὐδὲν 
γὰρ αὐτῶν ἐδεῖτο, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκέλευσε κλάειν ἔχοντα" 
μηδὲν γὰρ ὄφελος εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ χρυσῶν μήλων" 
μηδὲ γὰρ ταῖς ᾿Εσπερίσι γενέσθαι. πέρας δέ, 
ἐπεὶ βραδύτερος ἐγίγνετο καὶ ἀσθενέστερος αὑτοῦ, 
φοβούμενος μὴ οὐ δύνηται ζῆν ὁμοίως, ἔπειτα 

5 , M ^ 4 > 
οἶμαι νόσου τινὸς καταλαβούσης, κάλλιστα àv- 
θρώπων ἐθεράπευσεν αὑτόν, πυρὰν νήσας ἐν 
τῇ αὐλῇ ξύλων ὡς ξηροτάτων καὶ δείξας ὅτι 
4 δὲ » 7 3 3 / ^ - + 
οὐδὲν ἄξιον λόγου ὃ ἐφρόντιζε τοῦ πυρετοῦ. πρότε- 
pov δέ, ἵνα μὴ δοκῇ σεμνὰ μόνον: καὶ μεγάλα 
ἔργα διαπράττεσθαι, τὴν κόπρον ἀπελθὼν τὴν 
"4 5 3 / / ^ ^ 

κειμένην παρ Avyéa, πολύ τι χρῆμα πολλῶν 

^ 7 3 r * ^ 
ἐτῶν, ἐκείνην ἐξεφόρει καὶ ἐκάθαιρεν. ἡγεῖτο 
γὰρ οὐχ ἧττον αὐτῷ διαμαχητέον εἶναι καὶ 
πολεμητέον πρὸς τὴν δόξαν ἢ τὰ θηρία καὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων τοὺς κακούργους. 

Ταῦτα δὲ λέγοντος τοῦ Διογένους, περιίσταντο 
πολλοὶ καὶ πάνυ ἡδέως ἠκροῶντο τῶν λόγων. 

1 Wilamowitz, followed by Arnim and Bude, assumes a 
lacuna after φοβήσας. Cohoon suggests φρενωσα5, ‘‘ Taught 
him wisdom.” 

2 τὰ χρυσᾶ ἃ Emperius: ἃ χρύσεα. 


3 λόγου added by Cohoon. 
* µόνον added by Reiske. 
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him, frightened . . , and thus relieved him of his 
vanity and inordinate ambition; and straightway 
he departed after making him whole. 

“ Now in all those exploits he was not doing a 
favour to Eurystheus at all. And as to the golden 
apples that he got and brought back—I mean those 
of the Hesperides—he did give them to him, since 
he had no use for them himself, but told him to 
keep them and go hang; for he explained that 
apples of gold are of no use to a man, nor had the 
Hesperides, either, found them to be. Then, 
finally, when he was growing ever slower and weaker, 
from fear that he would not be able to live as before, 
and besides, I suppose, because he was attacked by 
some disease, he made the best provision that was 
humanly possible for himself, for he reared a pyre 
of the very driest wood in the courtyard and showed 
that he minded the fiery heat precious little. But 
before that, to avoid creating the opinion that he 
did only impressive and mighty deeds, he went and 
removed and cleaned away the dung in the Augean 
stables,? that immense accumulation of many years. 
For he considered that he ought to fight stubbornly 
and war against opinion? as much as against wild 
beasts and wicked men.” 

While Diogenes thus spoke, many stood about and 
listened to his words with great pleasure. Then, 


1 Guardians of the golden apples which Heracles had to 
obtain as one of his labours. 

2 Augeas had a herd of three thousand oxen whose stalls 
were not cleaned out for thirty years. Heracles had to clean 
out these stalls in one day as one of his labours. 

3 Opinion here means the “false opinion of the crowd,” 
as in the reference to Prometheus above. - 
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ἐννοήσας δὲ οἶμαι τὸ τοῦ Ἡρακλέους, τοὺς μὲν 
λόγους ἀφῆκε, χαμαὶ δὲ καθεξόµενος ἐποίει τι 
τῶν ἀδόξων. εὐθὺς οὖν οἱ πολλοὶ κατεφρόνουν 
αὐτοῦ καὶ μαίνεσθαι ἔφασαν, καὶ πάλιν ἐθορύ- 
Bovv σοφισταί, καθάπερ ἐν τέλματι βάτραχοι 
τὸν ὕδρον οὐχ ὁρῶντες. 
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possibly with this thought of Heracles+ in his mind, 
he ceased speaking and, squatting on the ground, 
performed an indecent act, whereat the crowd 
straightway scorned him and called him crazy, and 
again the sophists raised their din, like frogs in a 
pond when they do not see the water-snake. 


1 4,6., to his cleaning the Augean stables. 
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In the ninth Discourse, as in the eighth, we find Diogenes 
attending the Isthmian gages, and in both Discourses there 
is the same reference to the importance of the great public 
gatherings for Diogenes’ purpose, the same references to 
physicians and to dogs. These similarities have led to the 
inference that the two Discourses were prepared at about the 
same time; but while in the preceding Discourse we are 
given the subject-matter of Diogenes’ teaching, in this one it 
is rather his method of teaching that is shown. 
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9. AIOTENHS H ΙΣΘΜΙ͂ΚΟΣ 


Ἰσθμίων ὄντων κατέβη Διογένης εἰς τὸν 
3 7 e Y 3 / / 
Ισθµόν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐν Κορίνθῳ διατρίβων. map- 
ετύγχανε δὲ ταῖς πανηγύρεσιν οὐχ ὧνπερ οἱ 
πολλοὶ ἕνεκα, βουλόμενοι θεάσασθαι τοὺς ἀθλη- 
τὰς καὶ ἵνα ἐμπλησθῶσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπισκοπῶν οἶμαι 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ τὴν ἄνοιαν αὐτῶν. Ίδει 
γὰρ ὅτι φανερώτατοί eisi” ἐν ταῖς ἑορταῖς καὶ 
ταῖς πανηγύρεσιν ἐν δὲ πολέμῳ καὶ στρατοπέδῳ 
λανθάνουσι μᾶλλον διὰ τὸ κινδυνεύειν καὶ φο- 
βεῖσθαι. καὶ μέντοι ἐνόμιζε τούτους εὐιατοτέ- 
ρους εἶναι" καὶ γὰρ τὰ νοσήματα τοῦ σώματος, 
ὅταν ἔκδηλα 1$, ῥᾷον θεραπεύεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἰατρῶν ἢ μέχρι ὑποστέλλεται' τοὺς μέντοι 
ἀμελουμένους τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις 
διατριβαῖς τάχιστα ἀπόλλυσθαι. διὰ ταῦτα 
παρέβαλλεν εἰς τὰς πανηγύρεις. ἔλεγε δὲ ἐπι- 
σκώπτων, OTe ἐπιπλήττοιτο τὸ τοῦ κυνός τοὺς 
γὰρ κύνας ἕπεσθαι μὲν εἰς τὰς πανηγύρεις, 
μηδένα δὲ ἀδικεῖν τῶν ἐκεῖ γιγνομένων, ὑλακτεῖν 
δὲ καὶ μάχεσθαι τοῖς κακούργοις καὶ λῃσταῖς,9 
καὶ ὅταν οἱ ἄνθρωποι μεθυσθέντες καθεύδωσιν, 
αὐτοὺς ἐγρηγορότας φύλάττειν. 


1 ὅτε Emperius and Schwartz: ὅτι. 
2 After κυνός the MSS. have διὰ τὴν χαλεπότητα καὶ τὸ 
λοιδορεῖσθαι κύνα αὐτὸν ἀπεκάλουν. ‘On account of his harsh- 
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Waen the Isthmian games were in progress, 
Diogenes, who probably was sojourning at Corinth, 
went down to the Isthmus. He did not attend the 
great public gatherings, however, with the same 
motives as the majority, who wished to see the 
athletes and to gormandize. No, I warrant he came 
as an observer of mankind and of men’s folly. He 
knew that men show fheir real character most clearly 
at public festivals and large gatherings, while in 
war and in camp it is more concealed owing to the 
presence of peril and fear. Moreover, he thought 
they were more easily healed here (for bodily dis- 
eases are more readily treated by the physician 
when they are plain to be seen than while the 
trouble remains hidden), but that those who are 
neglected when engaged in such pursuits most 
speedily perish. Therefore he used to attend the 
public gatherings. And he would jestingly re- 
mark when taxed for his currish manners, “ Well, 
dogs follow along to the festivals, but they do no 
wrong to any of those attending; they bark and 
attack rogues and thieves, and when their masters 
are in a drunken sleep, they stay awake and guard 
them.” 


ness and abusive language they called him a cur." Deleted 
by Arnim. 
5 λῃσταῖς Emperius: κακίστοις. 
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Ὡς δὲ ἐφάνη ἐν τῇ πανηγύρει, Κορινθίων 
μὲν οὐδεὶς αὐτῷ προσεῖχε τὸν νοῦν, ὅτι πολλάκις 
αὐτὸν ἑώρων ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ περὶ τὸ Κράνειον. 
οἱ γὰρ ἄνθρωποι οὓς ἂν ἀεὶ! βλέπωσι καὶ οἷς 
νομίξουσιν εἶναι ὁπότε βούλονται. προσελθεῖν, 
τούτων οὐ πάνν φροντίξουσιν: οὓς δ᾽ ἂν διὰ 
χρόνου ἴδωσιν ἢ μηδεπώποτε ἑωρακότες, πρὸς 
ἐκείνους τρέπονται. ὅθεν ἥκιστα ὠφελοῦντο Å ὑπὸ 
τοῦ Διογένους Κορίνθιοι, καθάπερ εἰ ἃ γοσοῦντες 
ἐπιδημοῦντος i ἰατροῦ μὴ προσῄεσαν ἀλλ᾽ ἐνόμιξον 
ἱκανὸν εἶναι καὶ τὸ ὁρᾶν αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ πόλει. 

Τῶν δὲ ἄλλων οἱ i μακρόθεν μάλιστα προσῄεσαν 
πρὸς αὐτόν, ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰωνίας τε καὶ Σικελίας καὶ 
Ἰταλίας ὅ ὅσοι παρῆσαν καὶ τῶν ἐκ Διβύης τινὲς 
καὶ τῶν ἐς Μασσαλίας καὶ ἀπὸ Βορυσθένους, 
οὗτοι δὴ πάντες ἰδεῖν βουλόμενοι μᾶλλον αὐτὸν 
καὶ 3 βραχύ τι ἀκοῦσαι λέγοντος, ὡς ἔχοιεν 
ἀπαγγέλλειν ἑτέροις 3) βελτίους γενέσθαι. ἐδόκει 
γὰρ ἱκανὸς εἶναι λοιδορῆσαι καὶ τοῖς ἐρωτῶσιν 
ἀποκρίνασθαι πρὸς ἔπος. ὥσπερ οὖν τοῦ 
Τ]οντικοῦ μέλιτος γεύεσθαι ἐπιχειροῦσιν οἱ 
ἄπειροι, γευσάµενοι δὲ «παραχρῆμα ἐξέπτυσαν 
δυσχεράναντες, ὅ ὅτι πικρόν ἐστι καὶ ἀηδές, οὕτως 
καὶ τοῦ Διογένους ἀποπειρᾶσθαι μὲν ἤθελον διὰ 
πολυπραγμοσύνην, ἐλεγχόμενοι δὲ ἀπεστρέφοντο 
καὶ ἔφευγον. καὶ ἄλλων μὲν ἥδοντο λοίδορου- 


1 ἀεὶ Jacobs: αὐτοὶ. 

* εἰ Schwartz: οἱ. 

$ καὶ. . . λέγοντος occurs in the MSS. after γενέσθαι: 
moved by Emperius. 


1 See note on p. 378. 
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No Corinthian, however, paid any attention to 
him when he appeared at the gathering, because 
they often saw him in the city and around the 
Craneion. For men do not pay much attention to 
those whom they are constantly seeing and whom 
they think they can approach whenever they wish, 
but they turn to those whom they only see at 
intervals or have never seen before. So the 
Corinthians derived the least profit from Diogenes, 
precisely as if sick people would not consult a 
physician resident in their midst but thought the 
bare sight of him in the city sufficient. 

As regards other persons, it was those from a 
distance who visited him chiefly, all who came to 
the festival from Ionja, Sicily, and Italy, and some 
of those who came from Libya, Massilia? and 
Borysthenes, and the motive of all those was 
to see and hear him speak for even a short 
time so as to have something to tell others rather 
than to get improvement for themselves. For he 
had the reputation of having a sharp tongue and 
being instantly ready with an answer for his in- 
terrogators. Accordingly, just as those who know 
nothing of the Pontic honey 4 try a taste of it and 
then quickly spit it out in disgust because it is 
bitter and unpleasant in taste, so people in their 
idle curiosity wished to make trial of Diogenes, but 
on being put to confusion by him would turn on 
their heels and flee. They were amused, of course, 

2 The modern Marseilles. 

3 The most important Greek city north of the Euxine or 
Black Sea. It was situated at the confluence of the Bory- 
sthenes and Hypanis (Dnieper and Bog) rivers. 


4 Diogenes came from Pontus. Pliny (Natural History 21, 
c. 13) speaks of most poisonous honey produced in Pontus. 
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µένων, αὐτοὶ δὲ ἐφοβοῦντο καὶ ἀνεχώρουν. καὶ 
εἰ μὲν ἔσκωπτέ τε καὶ ἔπαιξεν, ὥσπερ εἰώθει 
ἐνίοτε, ὑπερφυῶς ἔχαιρον, ἀνατειναμένου δὲ καὶ 
σπουδάσαντος οὐχ ὑπέμενον τὴν παρρησίαν' 
καθάπερ οἶμαι τὰ παιδία προσπαίξοντα ἥδεται 
τοῖς γενναίοις κυσίν, ἐπειδὰν δὲ χαλεπήνῃ καὶ 
ὑλάξῃ μεῖξον, ἐξεπλάγη καὶ τῷ δέει τέθνηκε. 

Καὶ τότε ἐκεῖνος ἐποίει ταὐτά, οὐδὲν µετα- 
στρεφόμενος οὐδὲ φροντίζων εἴτε ἐπαινοίη τις 
αὐτὸν εἴτε καὶ ψέγοι τῶν παρόντων, οὐδὲ εἰ τῶν 
πλουσίων τε καὶ ἐνδόξων ἢ στρατηγὸς d) δυ- 
νάστης διαλέγοιτο προσελθὼν À τῶν πάνυ 
φαύλων τε καὶ πενήτων ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν τοιούτων 
ληρούντων ἐνίοτε κατεφρόνει, τοὺς δὲ σεμνοὺς 
εἶναι βουλομένους καὶ μέγα φρονοῦντας ᾿ ἐφ᾽ 
αὑτοῖς διὰ πλοῦτον ἢ γένος H? ἄλλην τινὰ 
δύναμιν, τούτους μάλιστα ἐπίεζε καὶ ἐκόλαξε 
πάντα τρόπον. τινὲς μὲν οὖν αὐτὸν ἐθαύμαξον 
ὡς σοφώτατον πάντων, τισὶ δὲ μαίνεσθαι ἐδόκει, 
πολλοὶ δὲ κατεφρόνουν ὡς πτωχοῦ τε καὶ 
οὐδενὸς ἀξίου, τινὲς δ᾽ ἐλοιδόρουν, οἱ δὲ προπη- 
λακίξειν ἐπεχείρουν, ὀστᾶ ῥιπτοῦντες πρὸ τῶν 
ποδῶν ὥσπερ τοῖς κυσίν, οἱ δὲ καὶ τοῦ τρίβωνος 
ἥπτοντο προσιόντες, πολλοὶ δὲ οὐκ εἴων ἀλλ᾽ 
ἠγανάκτουν, καθάπερΟµηρός φησι τὸν Ὀδυσσέα 
προσπαίζειν τοὺς μνηστῆρας: κἀκεῖνον πρὸς 
ὀλίγας ἡμέρας ἐνεγκεῖν τὴν ἀκολασίαν αὐτῶν 
καὶ τὴν ὕβριν, ὁ δὲ ὅμοιος ἦν ἐν ἅπαντι: τῷ 
ὄντι γὰρ ἐῴκει βασιλεῖ καὶ δεσπότῃ, πτωχοῦ 
στολὴν ἔχοντι, κἄπειτα ἐν ἀνδραπόδοις τε καὶ 

1 ἔπαιζεν Stobaeus 8. 19, 37: ἔπαιεν. 
34 Arnim: καὶ. 
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when others were railed at, but on their own 
account they were afraid and so would withdraw 
out of his way. Again, when he jested and joked, 
as was his wont at times, they were pleased beyond 
measure; but when he warmed up and became 
serious, they could not stand his frankness. The 
situation was the same, I fancy, as when children 
delight to play with well-bred dogs but are terrified 
and scared to death when they show anger and 
bark more loudly. 

At these meetings also he held to the same line of 
conduct, not changing his ways nor caring whether 
anyone of his audience commended or criticized him ; 
no, not even if it was some wealthy and prominent 
person such as a general or ruler who approached 
and conversed with Hm, or some very humble and 
poor individual. When such people talked nonsense, 
he usually scorned them merely, but those that as- 
sumed airs and prided themselves on their wealth or 
family or some other distinction he would make the 
especial object of his attack and castigate thoroughly. 
Some admired him, therefore, as the wisest man in 
the world, to others he seemed crazy, many scorned 
him as beggar and a poor good-for-nothing, some 
jeered at him, others tried to insult him grossly by 
throwing bones at his feet as they would to dogs, 
yet others would approach him and pluck at his 
cloak, but many could not tolerate him and were 
indignant. It was just like the way in which Homer 
says the suitors made sport of Odysseus; he too 
endured their riotous conduct and insolence for a 
few days, and Diogenes was like him in every 
respect. For he really resembled a king and lord 
who in the guise of a beggar moved among his 
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δούλοις αὑτοῦ στρεφ. ομένῳ τρυφῶσι καὶ ἀγνοοῦσιν 
ὅστις ἐστί, καὶ ῥᾳδίως φέροντι μεθύοντας ἀνθρώ- 
πους καὶ μαινομένους ὑπὸ ἀγνοίας καὶ ἀμαθίας. 
“Oras! δὲ οὗ τε ἀθλοθέται τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ὅσοι ἔντιμοι καὶ δυνατοὶ σφόδρα 
ἠποροῦντο καὶ συνεστέλλοντο κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ὁπότε 
γένοιντο, καὶ πάντες οὗτοι σιγῇ παρῄεσαν 
ὑποβλέποντες αὐτόν. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ ἐστεφανώσατο 
τῆς πίτυος, πέμψαντες οἱ Κορίνθιοι τῶν ὑπηρετῶν 
τινας ἐκέλευον ἀποθέσθαι τὸν στέφανον καὶ μηδὲν 
παράνομον ποιεῖν. ὁ δὲ ἤρετο αὐτοὺς διὰ τί 
παράνομόν ἐστιν αὐτὸν ἐστεφανῶσθαι τῆς πίτυος, 
ἄλλους δὲ οὐ παράνομον. εἶπεν οὖν τις αὐτῶν, 
"Ort οὐ νενίκηκας, ὦ Διόγενες. ὁ δέ, Πολλούς 
Yer εἶπεν, ἀνταγωνιστὰς καὶ μεγάλους, οὐχ οἷα 
ταῦτά ἐστι τὰ ἀνδράποδα τὰ νῦν ἐνταῦθα 
παλαίοντα καὶ δισκεύοντα καὶ τρέχοντα, τῷ 
παντὶ δὲ .Χαλεπωτέρους, πενίᾳν καὶ -φυγὴν καὶ 
ἀδοξίαν, € ἔτι δὲ ὁ ὀργήν" τε καὶ λύπην καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν 
καὶ φόβον καὶ τὸ πάντων ἁμαχώτατον θηρίον;᾽ 
ὕπουλον καὶ μαλθακόν, ἡδονήν' ᾗ οὐδεὶς οὔτε 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων οὔτε τῶν βαρβάρων ἀξιοῖ μάχεσθαι 
καὶ περιεῖναι τῇ ψυχῇ κρατήσας, ἀλλὰ πάντες 
ἥττηνται καὶ ἀπειρήκασι πρὸς τὸν ἀγῶνα τοῦτον, 
Πέρσαι καὶ Μῆδοι καὶ Σύροι καὶ Μακεδόνες καὶ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, πλὴν ἐμοῦ. πότε- 
ρον οὖν ὑμῖν ἄξιος. δοκῶ τῆς πύτυος, ἢ λαβόντες 
αὐτὴν δώσετε τῷ πλείστων κρεῶν γέμοντι ; 
ταῦτα οὖν ἀπαγγέλλετε τοῖς πέμψασι καὶ ὅτι 
1 ὅλως Herwerden: ὅμως. 


3 Before θηρίον the MSS. have ἢ καὶ δυσµαχώτατον, which 
Emperius brackets. 
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slaves and menials while they caroused in ignorance 
of his identity, and yet was patient with them, 
drunken as they were and crazed by reason of 
ignorance and stupidity. 

Generally the managers of the Isthmian games 
and other honourable and influential men were 
sorely troubled and held themselves aloof whenever 
they came his way, and passed on, all of them, in 
silence and with scowling glances. But when he went 
so far as to put the crown of pine! upon his head, 
the Corinthians sent some of their servants to bid 
him lay aside the crown and do nothing unlawful. 
He, however, asked them why it was unlawful for 
him to wear the crown of pine and not so for 
others. Whereupon one of them said, “‘ Because 
you have won no victory, Diogenes." To which he 
replied, “ Many and mighty antagonists have I 
vanquished, not like these slaves who are now 
wrestling here, hurling the discus and running, but 
more difficult in every way—1 mean poverty, exile, 
and disrepute; yes, and anger, pain, desire, fear, 
and the most redoubtable beast of all, treacherous 
and cowardly, I mean pleasure, which no Greek or 
barbarian can claim he fights and conquers by the 
strength of his soul, but all alike have succumbed 
to her and have failed in this contest—Persians, 
Medes, Syrians, Macedonians, Athenians, Lacedae- 
monians—all, that is, save myself. Is it I, then, 
think you, that am worthy of the pine, or will you 
take and bestow it upon the one who is stuffed with 
the most meat? Take this answer, then, to those 
who sent you and say that it is they who break the 


1 Cf. Discourse 8. 16: page 385, note 4. 
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αὐτοὶ παρανομοῦσιν' οὐ γὰρ νικήσαντες οὐδένα 
ἀγῶνα περιέρχονται στεφάνους ἔχοντες’ καὶ ὅτι 
ἐνδοξότερα πεποίηκα" τὰ Ἴσθμια κατακρατήσας 
αὐτὸς τὸν στέφανον, καὶ ὅτι οὐ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, 
ἀλλὰ ταῖς αἶξι δηλαδὴ περιμάχητον αὐτὸν εἶναι 
δεῖ. 

Μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἰδών τινα ἐκ τοῦ σταδίου 
βαδίζοντα μετὰ πολλοῦ πλήθους καὶ μηδὲ 
ἐπιβαίνοντα τῆς γῆς, ἀλλὰ ὑψηλὸν φερόμενον 
ὑπὸ τοῦ ὄχλου, τοὺς δέ τινας ἐπακολουθοῦντας 
καὶ βοῶντας, ἄλλους δὲ πηδῶντας ὑπὸ χαρᾶς 
καὶ τὰς χεῖρας αἴροντας πρὸς τὸν οὐρανόν, τοὺς 
δὲ ἐπιβάλλοντας αὐτῷ στεφάνους καὶ ταινίας, 
bd 3 / ^ » r 3 ε , 
ὅτε ἐδυνήθη προσελθεῖν, ἤρετο τίς ἐστιν ὁ θόρυβος 
ὁ περὶ αὐτὸν καὶ τί συνέβη. ὁ δὲ ἔφη, Νικῶμεν, 
Διόγενες, τῶν ἀνδρῶν τὸ στάδιον. Τοῦτο δὲ τί 
ἐστιν ; εἶπεν: οὐ γὰρ δὴ φρονιμώτερος γέγονας 
οὐδὲ μικρόν, ὅτι ἔφθασας τοὺς συντρέχοντας, οὐδὲ 
σωφρονέστερος νῦν ἢ πρότερον οὐδὲ δειλὸς ἧττον, 
οὐδ᾽ ἔλαττον ἀλγεῖς οὐδ᾽ ἐλαττόνων δεήσῃ τὸ 
λοιπὸν οὐδὲ ἀλυπότερον βιώσῃ. Μὰ Δία, εἶπεν, 
ἀλλὰ τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ταχύτατός εἰμι 
πάντων. ᾿Αλλ’ οὐ τῶν λαγῶν, ἔφη ὁ Διογένης, 
οὐδὲ τῶν ἐλάφων: καίτοι ταῦτα τὰ θηρία, 
πάντων τάχιστά, ἐστι καὶ δειλότατα, καὶ τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους καὶ τοὺς κύνας καὶ τοὺς ἀετοὺς 
φοβεῖται, καὶ Eñ βίον ἄθλιον. οὐκ οἶσθα, ἔφη, 
ὅτι τὸ τάχος δειλίας σημεῖόν ἐστι; τοῖς γὰρ 
αὐτοῖς ζῴοις συμβέβηκε ταχίστοις τε εἶναι 
καὶ ἀνανδροτάτοις. ὁ γοῦν Ἡρακλῆς διὰ τὸ 


1 πεποίηκα Emperius : πεποίηκε. 
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law; for they go about wearing crowns and yet 
have won in no contest; and add that I have lent 
a greater lustre to the Isthmian games by having 
myself taken the crown, which ought to be a thing 
for goats, forsooth, to fight over, not for men." 

And on a later occasion when he saw a person 
leaving the race-track surrounded by a great mob 
and not even walking on the earth, but being carried 
shoulder high by the throng, with some following 
after and shouting, others leaping for joy and lifting 
their hands towards heaven, and still others throwing 
garlands and ribbons upon him, he asked, when he 
was able to get near, what was the meaning of the 
tumult about him, and what had happened. The 
victor replied, “ I hgve won the two hundred yards 
dash for men, Diogenes." “ And what does that 
amount to?" he inquired; "for you certainly have 
not become one whit more intelligent for having 
outstripped your competitors, nor more temperate 
now than you were, nor less cowardly, nor are you 
less discontented, nor will your wants be less in the 
future or your life freer from grief and pain." 
“Νο, by heavens,” said he, “ but I am the fastest 
on foot of all the Greeks." “But not faster than 
rabbits," said Diogenes, ' nor deer; and yet these 
animals, the swiftest of all, are also the most 
cowardly. They are afraid of men and dogs and 
eagles and lead a wretched life. Do you not know,” 
he added, “ that speed is a mark of cowardice? It 
is in the order of things that the swiftest animals 
are likewise the most timid. Heracles, for instance, 


2 τάχιστά, ἐστι Capps: ἐστὶ τάχιστα. Emperius proposed 
κάκιστα for τάχιστα. ilamowitz deletes τάχιστα Kal. 
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βραδύτερος! εἶναι πολλῶν καὶ μὴ δύνασθαι 
κατὰ πόδας αἱρεῖν τοὺς κακούργους διὰ τοῦτο 
ἐφόρει τόξα καὶ τούτοις ἐχρῆτο ἐπὶ τοὺς 
φεύγοντας. καὶ ὅς, ᾿Αλλὰ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα, ἔφη, 
ταχὺν ὄντα φησὶν ὁ ποιητὴς ἀνδρειότατον εἶναι. 
Καὶ πῶς, ἔφη, οἶσθα ὅτι ταχὺς ἦν ὁ ᾽Αχιλλεύς ; 
τὸν μὲν γὰρ “Έκτορα ἑλεῖν οὐκ ἐδύνατο κατὰ τὴν 
ἡμέραν ὅλην διώκων. 

Οὐκ αἰσχύνῃ, ἔφη, ἐπὶ πράγματι σεμνυνόμενος 
ἐν ᾧ τῶν φαυλοτάτων θηρίων χείρων πέφυκας ; 
οἶμαι γάρ σε μηδὲ ἀλώπεκα δύνασθαι φθάσαι. 
πόσον δέ τι καὶ ἔφθασας; Παρ ὀλίγον, εἶπεν, 
ὦ Διόγενες. τοῦτο γάρ τοι καὶ τὸ θαυμαστὸν 
ἐγένετο τῆς νίκης, "Ώστε, ἔφη, παρ᾽ ἓν βῆμα 
εὐδαίμων γέγονας. "Απαντες γὰρ οἵ κράτιστοι 
ἧμεν οἱ τρέχοντες. Οἱ δὲ κόρυδοι πόσῳ τινὶ 
θᾶττον ὑμῶν διέρχονται τὸ στάδιον ; Πτηνοὶ γάρ 
εἰσιν, εἶπεν. Οὐκοῦν, ἔφη ὁ Διογένης, εἴπερ τὸ 
ταχύτατον εἶναι κράτιστόν ἐστι, πολὺ βέλτιον 
κόρυδον εἶναι σχεδὸν ἢ ἄνθρωπον' ὥστε τὰς 
ἀηδόνας οὐδέν τι δεῖ οἰκτίρειν οὐδὲ τοὺς ἔποπας, 
ὅτι ὄρνιθες ἐγένοντο ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, ὡς ὑπὸ τοῦ 
μύθου λέλεκται. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐγώ, ἔφη, ἄνθρωπος dv 
ἀνθρώπων ταχύτατός εἰμι. Τί δέ; οὐχὶ καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς μύρμηξιν, εἶπεν, εἰκὸς ἄλλον ἄλλου ταχύ- 
τερον εἶναι; μὴ οὖν θαυμάξουσιν αὐτόν; ἢ οὐ 
δοκεῖ σοι γελοῖον εἶναι εἴ τις ἐθαύμαξε μύρμηκα 

1 βραδύτερος Emperius: βραδύτατος. 


5 κακούργους Pflugk: στρατηγοὺς. 


1 Achilles, desiring to avenge the death of his friend 
Patroclus, whom Hector had slain, pursued him three times 
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on account of being slower than many and unable 
to catch evil-doers by running, used to carry a bow 
and arrows and to employ them against those who 
ran from him." “ But,” was the reply, “the poet 
states that Achilles, who was very swift-footed, was, 
nevertheless, very brave." “ And how,” exclaimed 
Diogenes, "do you know that Achilles was swift- 
footed? For he was unable to overtake Hector 
although he pursued him all day.! 

“ Are you not ashamed,” he continued, “ to take 
pride in an accomplishment in which you are natur- 
ally outclassed by the meanest beasts? I do not 
believe that you can outstrip even a fox. And b 
how much did you beat the man after all?” “ By 
just a little, Diogenes?" said he; “for you know that 
is what made the victory so marvellous.” “So,” 
replied Diogenes, “ you are fortunate by just one 
stride.” “Yes, for all of us who ran were first- 
rate runners." '' How much more quickly, however, 
does a crested lark get over the course than you?” 
“ Ah, but it has wings," he said. ‘ Well," replied 
Diogenes, “if the swiftest thing is the best, it is 
much better, perhaps, to be a lark than to be a man. 
So then we need not pity the nightingale 3 or the 
hoopoe? because they were changed from human 
beings into birds according to the myth.” “ But," 
replied he, "I, a man, am the fleetest of men." 
“ What of it? Is it not probable that among ants 
too,” Diogenes rejoined, “one is swifter than 
another? Yet they do not admire it, do they? 
Or would it not seem absurd to you if one admired 
around the walls of Troy but was unable to overtake him. 
See Homer, liad 22. 21. 


2 Proone, wife of Tereus, was turned into a nightingale. 
3 Tereus was turned into a hoopoe. See Index. 
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ἐπὶ τάχει; τί δέ; εἰ χωλοὶ πάντες ἦσαν οἱ 
τρέχοντες, ἐχρῆν σε μέγα φρονεῖν ὅτι χωλοὺς 
χωλὸς * ἔφθης ; 

Τοιαῦτα δὲ πρὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον διαλεγόμενος 
πολλοὺς ἐποίησε τῶν παρόντων καταφρονῆσαι 
τοῦ πράγματος κἀκεῖνον αὐτὸν λυπούμενον 
ἀπελθεῖν καὶ πολὺ ταπεινότερον. τοῦτο δὲ οὗ 
μικρὸν παρεῖχε τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ὁπότε ἴδοι τινὰ 
μάτην ἐπαιρόμενον καὶ διὰ πρᾶγμα οὐδενὸς ἄξιον 
ἔξω τοῦ φρονεῖν, συστείλας ἐπὶ βραχὺ καὶ 
ἀφελὼν μικρόν τι τῆς ἀνοίας, ὥσπερ οἱ τὰ 
πεφυσημένα καὶ οἰδοῦντα νύξαντες ἢ στί- 
Eavtes.? 

Ἐν δὲ τούτῳ θεασάµενος ἵππους ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ 
δεδεμένους, ἔπειτα μαχομένους τε καὶ λακτί- 
ζοντας αὑτούς, καὶ πολὺν ὄχλον περιεστῶτας 
καὶ θεωμένους, ἕως καμὼν ὁ ἕτερος ἔφυγεν 
ἀπορρήξας, προσελθὼν ἐστεφάνωσε τὸν μένοντα 
καὶ ἀνεκήρυττεν ὡς Ἰσθμιονίκην, ὅτι λακτίζων 
ἐνίκησεν. ἐπὶ τούτῳ γέλως καὶ θόρυβος ἣν 
ἁπάντων, καὶ τὸν Διογένη πολλοὶ ἐθαύμαζον 
καὶ τῶν ἀθλητῶν κατεγέλων, καί τινας ἀπελθεῖν 
φασιν οὐκ ἰδόντας αὐτούς,---ὅσοι κακῶς ἐσκή- 
νουν ἢ καὶ τούτου ἠπόρουν. 

1 ob before χωλὸς deleted by Arnim. Emperius proposed 


6 for od. 
2 For στίξαντες some MSS. have στήσαντες or σείζαντε». 
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an ant for its speed? Then again, if all the runners 
had been lame, would it have been right for you to 
take on airs because, being lame yourself, you had 
outstripped lame men? ” 

As he spoke to the man in this vein, he made the 
business of foot-racing seem cheap in the eyes of 
many of the bystanders and caused the winner him- 
self to go away sorrowing and much meeker. And 
this was no small service which he rendered to 
mankind whenever he discovered anyone who was 
foolishly puffed up and lost to all reason on account 
of some worthless thing; for he would humble the 
man a little and relieve him of some small part of 
his folly, even as one pricks or punctures inflated 
and swollen parts. ° 

On this occasion he saw two horses that were 
hitched together fall to fighting and kicking each 
other, with a large crowd standing by and looking 
on, until one of the animals, becoming exhausted, 
broke loose and ran off. Then Diogenes came up 
and placed a crown upon the head of the horse that 
had stood its ground and proclaimed it winner of an 
Isthmian prize, because it had “won in kicking." 
At this there was a general laugh and uproar, while 
many applauded Diogenes and derided the athletes. 
They say, too, that some persons actually left without 
witnessing their performances—those who had poor 
lodgings or none. 
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The tenth Discourse contains Cynic doctrine and belongs 
like the two preceding Discourses to Dio’s period of exile. 
He could not consistently have praised the condition of 
being without property except when he was in exile and 
without property himself, and the callousness with which he 
refers to Oedipus’ plight would have been out of keeping with 
his later life. 

This Discourse has two parts. In the first it is shown to 
be better to be without a slave or any other piece of property 
if you do not know how to use it, and then the stronger 
statement is made that it is better to have no property at all. 
In the second part it is shown to be very dangerous and 
indeed harmful to consult a god when you do not know how 
to do so; while if you do know, it is unnecessary. To sum 
up: it is better to own no property and to consult no god. 


VOL. I. EE 


1 


10. ΔΙΟΓΕΝΗΣ Η ΠΕΡΙ OIKETON 


᾽Απιών ποτε Διογένης ἐκ Κορίνθου ᾿Αθήναξε 
συνέβαλε κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν ἑνὶ τῶν γνωρίμων καὶ 
ἤρετο ποῖ ἄπεισιν, οὐχ ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ἐπερωτῶσιν, ἐπιδεικνύμενοι ὅτι οὐκ 
ἀμελὲς εἰδέναι αὐτοῖς τὰ περὶ τῶν φίλω», ἔπειτα 
ἀκούσαντες μόνον ἀπηλλάγησαν" ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ οἱ 
ἰατροὶ ἀνακρίνουσι τοὺς ἀσθενοῦντας ὅ τι μέλ- 
λουσι ποιεῖν ἕνεκα τοῦ συμβουλεῦσαι, καὶ τὰ 
μὲν κελεύουσι, τὰ δὲ ἀπαγορεύουσιν, οὕτως 
ἀνέκρινεν ὁ Διογένης τὸν ἄνθρωπον ὅ τι πράττοι. 
καὶ ὃς ἔφη, Ὢ Διόγενες, πορεύομαι εἰς Δελφοὺς 
τῷ θεῷ χρησόμενος. μέλλων δὲ διὰ Βοιωτῶν 
ἀπιέναι, ὁ γὰρ παῖς µε ὁ μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ πορευόμενος 
ἀπέδρα, νῦν ἐπὶ Κορίνθου ἄπειμι' ἴσως γὰρ ἂν 
εὕροιμι ἐκεῖ} τὸν παῖδα. καὶ ὁ Διογένης εἶπεν, 
ὥσπερ εἰώθει, σπουδάσας, "Έπειτα, καταγέλαστε, 
ἐπιχειρεῖς θεῷ χρῆσθαι, οὐ δυνάμενος ἀνδραπόδῳ 
χρήσασθαι ; ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι τοῦτο ἐκείνου ἧττον 
χαλεπὸν καὶ ἐλάττονα ἔχειν κίνδυνον τοῖς οὐ 
δυναμένοις χρήσασθαι ὀρθῶς ; τί δὲ καὶ βουλό- 
μενος, εἶπε, ζητεῖς τὸν παῖδα ; ἢ οὐκ ἣν πονηρός; 

1 ἐκεῖ Emperius: καὶ. 
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Once when Diogenes was leaving Corinth for 
Athens, he met an acquaintance on the road and 
asked whither he was going; not, however, as most 
persons ask such questions and thereby make a 
show of interest in their friends’ affairs, yet have 
no sooner heard than off they go; no, but just as 
physicians ask the sick what they are planning to 
do, with the idea of giving them counsel and recom- 
mending what they shguld do and what they should 
avoid, so for the same purpose Diogenes asked 
the man what he was doing. And the latter re- 
plied, “I am on my way to Delphi, Diogenes, to 
make use of! the oracle, but when I was about to 
pass through Boeotia, my slave, who was with me, 
ran away, and so I am now bound for Corinth, for 
perhaps I may find the boy there.” At this 
Diogenes replied with that characteristic earnest- 
ness of his, “ And so, you ridiculous fellow, are you 
attempting to make use of the god when you are 
incapable of using a slave? Or does not the latter 
strike you as less difficult and dangerous than the 
former for those who are incapable of using things? 
properly? Besides, what is your object in hunting 
for the boy? Was he not a bad slave? " “ Yes, 


1 The Greeks said “make use of” a god or oracle in the 
sense of “ consult.” 

2 The equivocation arising from the double meaning of the 
verb (“ use” = treat, “use ’? = consult) motivates the dis- 
cussion; see especially § 17 ff. 
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3 Πάντων γε, ἔφη, μάλιστα: μηδὲν γὰρ ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
M / ^ 
ἀδικούμενος, πρὸς δὲ kal γενόμενος . . . ἡγεῖτο 
* ^ » 
πονηρόν: εἰ γὰρ ἀγαθὸν ἡγεῖτο, οὐκ ἄν ποτε 
/ A ` 
ἀπέλιπεν. Ἴσως, ὦ Διόγενες, κακὸς αὐτὸς dy. 
- I 3 . 
Ἔπειτα ἐκεῖνος μέν, ἔφη, σὲ πονηρὸν ἡγού- 
z ` ^ 
µενος ἔφυγεν, ἵνα μὴ βλάπτηται ὑπὸ σοῦ, σὺ δὲ 
ἐκεῖνον πονηρὸν εἶναι λέγων ζητεῖς, δῆλον 3 ὅτι 
^ { 
4 βλάπτεσθαι ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ βουλόμενος ; ἢ οὐχ οἱ 
4 3 ^ 
κακοὶ ἄνθρωποι βλαβεροί εἰσι τοῖς ἔχουσι καὶ 
^ ή 
τοῖς χρωμένοις, ἐάν τε Φρύγες Wow ἐάν τε 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, ἐάν τε ἐλεύθεροι ἐάν τε δοῦλοι; καίτοι 
΄ - 
κύνα μὲν οὐδεὶς κακὸν ἡγούμενος ζητεῖ àro- 
δράντα, οἱ δὲ καὶ ἐκβάλλουσιν, ἐὰν ἐπανέλθῃ" 
> n X ^ UE é » 3 ^ 
ἀνθρώπου δὲ πονηροῦ ἀπαλλαγέντες οὐκ ἀγαπῶ- 
4 ^ 
σι, ἀλλὰ πολλὰ πράγματα ἔχουσι καὶ τοῖς 
ξένοις ἐπιστέλλοντες καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀποδημοῦντες καὶ 
χρήματα ἀναλίσκοντες, ὅπως λάβωσιν αὐτόν." 
5 καὶ πότερον οἴει πλείους ὑπὸ κυνῶν βλαβῆναι 
πονηρῶν ἢ ὑπ ἀνθρώπων; ὑπὸ μέν γε κυνῶν 
z. ο ` 3 / / 3 "4 M 
φαύλων ἕνα τὸν ᾿Ακταίωνά φασιν ἀπολέσθαι καὶ 
τούτων μανέντων: ὑπὸ δὲ ἀνθρώπων φαύλων 
$3065 3 ^ y τ’ 2 A eee | ^ 
οὐδὲ εἰπεῖν ἔστιν ὅσοι ἀπολώλασι καὶ ἰδιῶται 
by - M 7 e 1 . e M 
καὶ βασιλεῖς καὶ πόλεις ὅλαι, οἱ μὲν ὑπὸ 
οὐκετῶν, οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ στρατιωτῶν καὶ δορυφόρων, 
^ / 
οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ φίλων τινῶν καλουμένων, οἱ δέ τινες 
e ^ [οἱ 
6 καὶ ὑπὸ υἱέων καὶ ἀδελφῶν καὶ γυναικῶν. apa 
οὖν οὐ μέγα κέρδος, ὅτῳ ἂν συμβῆ ἀπαλλαγῆναι 


1 The lacuna was noted by Casaubon. The omitted words 
obviously mentioned a kindness done to the slave and the 
first part of Diogenes’ retort, As showing the line of 
thought Capps suggests : ἀκόλουθός µου ἀπέδρα. “lows γὰρ σὲ 
δεσπότην. 
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he certainly was," replied the latter, " for although 
I had done him no wrong and, what is more, had 
made him [my body-servant, he ran away." “ Per- 
haps] he thought [you were] a bad [master], for if 
he had thought you were a good one, he would 
never have left you.” ‘‘ Perhaps, Diogenes, it was 
because he was bad himself." 

“And so," continued Diogenes, “because he 
thought you were bad, he ran off to avoid injury 
by you, while you are searching for him although 
you say he is bad, evidently with the desire to be 
injured by him! Is it not true that bad men are 
injurious to those who own them or to those who 
use them, whether they be Phrygians or Athenians, 
bond or free? And,yet no one hunts for a run- 
away dog that he thinks is no good; nay, some 
even kick such a dog out if he comes back; but 
when people are rid of a bad man they are not 
satisfied, but go to a lot of trouble by sending word 
to their friends, making trips themselves, and spend- 
ing money to get the fellow back again. Now do 
you believe that more have been hurt by bad dogs 
than by bad men? To be sure we hear that one 
man, Áctaeon, was slain by worthless dogs, and 
mad ones at that; but it is not even possible to 
say how many private individuals, kings, and whole 
cities have been destroyed by bad men, some by 
servants, some by soldiers and bodyguards, others 
by so-called friends, and yet others by sons and 
brothers and wives. Is it not, therefore, a great 
gain when one happens to be rid of a bad man? 


2 δῆλον Dindorf: ἄδηλον. 
* βλάπτεσθαι Dindorf : βλάπτῃ καὶ. 
4 αὐτόν Geel: αὐτούς, 
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κακοῦ ἀνδρός, ἀλλὰ δεῖ τοῦτον ζητεῖν τε καὶ. 
ἐπιδιώκειν ; ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἀπαλλαγὲν νόσημα 
ἐζήτει καὶ ἐβούλετο ἀναλαβεῖν εἰς τὸ σῶμα; 
Καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος εἶπεν, Ταῦτα μὲν ὀρθῶς εἶπας, 
ὦ Διόγενες’ ἀλλὰ χαλεπόν ἐστιν ἀδικηθέντα μὴ 
τιμωρήσασθαι. ἐκεῖνος γὰρ οὐδὲν ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
παθών, ὡς ὁρᾷς, ἐτόλμησεν ἀπολιπεῖν µε' ὃς 
ἔργον μὲν παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ οὐδὲν ἔπραττεν ὅσα δοῦλοι 
ἐργάξονται, ἀργὸς δὲ ὢν ἔνδον ἐτρέφετο, οὐ- 
δὲν ποιῶν ἢ ἐμοὶ ἀκολουθῶν. Ἔπειτα, ἔφη, 
οὐδὲν ἠδίκεις αὐτὸν ἀργὸν ὄντα καὶ ἀμαθῆ 
τρέφων καὶ ποιῶν ὅτι κάκιστον ; ἡ γὰρ ἀργία 
καὶ τὸ σχολὴν ἄγειν ἀπόλλυσι πάντων μάλιστα 
τοὺς ἀνοήτους ἀνθρώπους. a οὐκοῦν ὀρθῶς συνῆ- 
κεν ὑπὸ σοῦ διαφθειρόµενος, καὶ ἀπέδρα δικαίως, 
ἵν᾽ ἐργάζηται δῆλον ὅτι καὶ μὴ σχολάζων τε καὶ 
καθεύδων καὶ ἐσθίων γείρων ἀεὶ γίγνηται. σὺ 
δὲ ἴσως οἴει μικρὸν ἀδίκημα εἶναι, ὃς ἄνθρωπον 
ποιεῖ πονηρότερον' ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ τοῦτον δεῖ πάντων 
μάλιστα φεύγειν ὡς ἔχθιστον καὶ ἐπιβουλότατον ; 
Καὶ ὅς, Τί οὖν, ἔφη, ποιήσω ; οὐ γὰρ ἔστι 
μοι ἄλλος οἰκέτης. Τί δέ, ἔφη, ποιήσεις ὅταν 
ἄλλα ὑποδήματα μὴ ἔχῃς, τὰ δὲ ὄντα ἐνοχλῇ 
καὶ διακόπτῃ τοὺς πόδας ; ἆρα οὐχ ὑπολυσά- 
μενος ὅτι τάχιστα ἀνυπόδητος βαδίσεις ; ἀλλὰ 
κἂν αὐτόματον λυθῇ, πάλιν ἐπιδεῖς τε καὶ 
σφίγγεις τὸν πόδα; καὶ γὰρ δὴ ὥσπερ οἱ 
ἀνυπόδητοι ἐνίοτε ῥᾷον βαδίζουσι τῶν φαύλως 
ὑποδεδεμένων, οὕτως πολλοὶ χωρὶς οἰκετῶν ῥᾷον 
ξῶσι καὶ ἀλυπότερον τῶν πολλοὺς οἰκέτας 
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Should one hunt and chase after him? That would 
be like hunting after a disease one had got rid of 
and trying to get it back into one's system again." 

The man replied, “ What you say is right enough, 
Diogenes, but it is hard for a man who has been 
wronged not to seek redress. That renegade suffered 
no wrong at my hands, as you see, and yet he dared 
to desert me. At my house he did none of the 
work that slaves perform, but was kept inside in 
idleness with nothing else to do but to accompany 
me." “Then were you doing him no wrong," 
Diogenes answered, “by keeping him in idleness 
and ignorance and making him as bad as could be? 
For idleness and lack of occupation are the best 
things in the world tp ruin the foolish. Therefore 
he was right in deciding that you were his undoing, 
and he was justified in running off, evidently so as 
to get work and not become worse and worse all the 
time by loafing, sleeping, and eating. But you, 
perhaps, think that it is a trifling wrong when any- 
one makes another man worse. And yet is it not 
right to keep away from such a man above all as the 
deadliest and most treacherous of enemies? " 

“ What shall I do then?” he asked, “‘ for I have 
no other domestic." '' Well, what will you do,” said 
he, “ when you have no other shoes and those you 
have hurt and lacerate your feet? Will you not take 
them off as soon as you can and go barefoot? If, 
however, they fall off of themselves, do you tie them 
on again and pinch your feet? "Why, sometimes 
barefooted persons get about more easily than those 
who are badly shod; and similarly, many live more 
comfortably and with less annoyance without domes- 
ties than those who have many. See what worries 
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3 4 ? CA λ / τν 
9 ἐχόντων. οὐχ ορᾷς τοὺς πλουσίους, οπῦσα 


10 


1 


πράγματα ἔχουσιν, οἱ μὲν θεραπεύοντες τοὺς 
νοσοῦντας τῶν οἰκετῶν καὶ δεόμενοι ἰατρῶν καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων τῶν παραμενούντων ; καὶ γὰρ ὡς τὸ 
πολὺ πέφυκεν ἀμελεῖν αὑτῶν τὰ ἀνδράποδα καὶ 
οὐ προσέχειν ἐν ταῖς νόσοις, τὸ μέν τι ὑπὸ 
ἀκρατείας, τὸ δὲ ἡγούμενα, εἴ τι πάθοι, τοὺς 
δεσπότας ξημιώσεσθαι, οὐχ αὑτούς' οἱ δὲ µαστι- 
γοῦντες ὁσημέραι, ἕτεροι δὲ δεσμεύοντες, ἄλλοι 
διώκοντες φεύγοντας. καὶ γάρ τοι οὔτε ἀποδη- 
µῆσαι δύνανται ῥᾳδίως, ὁπόταν δοκῇ αὐτοῖς, 
οὔτε μένοντες σχολὴν ἄγουσι. τὸ δὲ πάντων 
γελοιότατον" ἐνίοτε ἀποροῦσι διακόνων μᾶλλον 
τῶν πενήτων τε καὶ οὐκ ἐχόγτων οὐδένα οἰκέτην. 
καὶ ἔστι τὸ πρᾶγμα ὅμοιον τοῖς ἰούλοις' οἶμαι 
γάρ σε εἰδέναι καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι μυρίους πόδας 
ἔχοντες βραδύτατοί εἰσι τῶν ἑρπετῶν. οὐκ 
οἶσθα ὅτι τὸ σῶμα ἡ φύσις ἑκάστῳ ἐποίησεν 
ἱκανὸν εἶναι πρὸς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ θεραπείαν 3 πόδας 
μέν, ὥστε ἀπιέναι, χεῖρας δέ, ὥστε ἐργάξεσθαι 
καὶ τοῦ ἄλλου σώματος ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, ὀφθαλμοὺς 
δέ, ὥστε ὁρᾶν, ὦτα δέ, ὥστε ἀκούειν. πρὸς δὲ 
τούτοις σύμμετρον ἐποίησε τὴν γαστέρα, καὶ οὐ 
δεῖται πλείονος τροφῆς ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἢ δυνατός 
ἐστιν αὑτῷ πορίξειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μέτρον ἑκάστῳ 
ἱκανώτατον καὶ ἄριστον καὶ ὑγιέστατον. ὥσπε 
οὖν ἡ χεὶρ ἀσθενεστέρα ἐστὶν ἡ πλείονας δακτύ- 
λους ἔχουσα τῶν φύσει γιγνομένων, καὶ ὁ τοιοῦτος 
ἄνθρωπος ἀνάπηρος καλεῖται τρόπον τινὰ ᾧ ἂν 
ἔξωθεν προσφυῇ δάκτυλος περιττός, καὶ μηδὲ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις χρῆσθαι δύνηται κατὰ τρόπον, οὕτως 
e M 1 M ` ^ M M 
ὅταν πολλοὶ πόδες καὶ πολλαὶ χεῖρες καὶ πολλαὶ 
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the rich have. Some are taking care of their sick 
slaves and wanting doctors and nurses—for it is 
usually the way of slaves to neglect themselves and 
not be careful when sick, partly through lack of 
self-control, partly because they think that if any- 
thing befalls them, it will be their master’s loss and 
not their own—other rich men inflict corporal 
punishment daily, others put fetters on them, while 
yet others are pursuing runaways. And so it goes; 
they can neither get away from home easily when- 
ever they like nor have leisure if they stay at home. 
And the most absurd thing of all is that they are 
often worse off for help than are the poor who keep 
no servants. Their®situation reminds one of the 
centipede—I think you know it—which has innumer- 
able feet and yet it is the slowest of creeping things. 
Do you not know that nature has made each man’s 
body to be sufficient to serve him?—feet so as to 
move about, hands to work with and to care for the 
rest of the body, eyes to see, and ears to hear. 
Besides, she has made his stomach of a size in keep- 
ing, so that man does not require more nourishment 
than he is able to provide for himself, but this amount 
represents what is quite adequate for each man and 
best and most wholesome. Just as a hand is all the 
weaker for having more fingers than belong there 
naturally, and such a man is called a sort of cripple 
when he has an extra finger on the outside and 
cannot use the other fingers properly; so when a 
man gets equipped with many additional feet, hands, 
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/ 9 r M ΄ . n 
γαστέρες ἀνθρώπῳ τινὶ προσγένωνται, uà Δί 
οὐκ ἰσχυρότερος οὗτος γίγνεται πρὸς οὐδὲν οὐδὲ 

* £ e m Pd 3 [4 2 . 
μᾶλλον τυγχάνει, ὧν δεῖ τυγχάνειν αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ 

£ 
πολὺ ἔλαττον καὶ δυσχερέστερον. 

Σὺ δέ, ἔφη, νῦν μὲν ἑνὶ ἀνθρώπῳ ξητεῖς τροφήν, 
τότε δὲ δυσί: καὶ νῦν μὲν σαυτὸν νοσηλεύσεις, 
3^ 2/ ^ 5 / f . 3 / 
ἐὰν ἄρα συμβῇ τις ἀσθένεια, τότε δὲ ἀνάγκη 
θεραπεύειν κἀκεῖνον νοσοῦντα: καὶ νῦν μὲν ὅταν 

^ ΄ 3 
αὐτὸς 9s ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ, οὐ φροντίζεις μή τι αὐτὸς 
e 7 IAA «ϱ sÀ M 3 x € ^ 
ὑφέλῃ, οὐδὲ ὅταν καθεύδῃς, μὴ ἐγρηγορὼς ὁ παῖς 
κακόν τι ἐργάσηται. πάντα δὴ ταῦτα δεῖ σε 
σκοπεῖν. γυναῖκα τοίνυν εἰ ἔχεις,ὶ τότε μὲν οὐκ 
A M Z4 Us e ^ * / y 
ἂν ἠξίου σε θεραπεύειν, ὀβῶσα οἰκέτην ἔνδον 
/ 

τρεφόμενον, καὶ τὰ μὲν ἐκείνῳ μαχομένη, τὰ δὲ 

$.—* ^ H a » ^ \ 
αὐτὴ τρυφῶσα, ἐνοχλεῖν σε ἔμελλεν' νῦν δὲ 
ἧττον μὲν αὐτὴ ἀλγήσει, μᾶλλον δὲ σοῦ ἐπιμελή- 
σεται. καὶ μὴν ὅπου οἰκέτης ἐστίν, εὐθὺς 

ld A 
διαφθείρονται οἱ γιγνόμενοι παῖδες καὶ ἀργότεροί 
M 

τε γίγνονται καὶ ὑπερηφανώτεροι, ὄντος μέν του 
διακονοῦντος, ἔχοντες δὲ οὗ καταφρονοῦσιν' ὅπου 
δ ἂν αὐτοὶ ὦσι, πολὺ ἀνδρειότεροι καὶ ἰσχυρό- 
τεροι καὶ τῶν πατέρων εὐθὺς ἐξ ἀρχῆς κήδεσθαι 
μανθάνοντες. 

ANN, ὦ Διόγενες, πένης τέ εἰμι καὶ εἰ μὴ 
συμφέροι κεκτῆσθαι τὸν οἰκέτην, ἀποδώσομαι 
αὐτόν. Ἔπειτα, ἔφη, οὐκ αἰσχύνῃ, πρῶτον μὲν 
ἐξαπατῶν τὸν ἄνθρωπον, πονηρὸν αὐτῷ ἀποδιδό- 
μενος; ἢ γὰρ οὐκ ἐρεῖς τἀληθὲς ἢ οὐ δυνήσῃ 

1 ἔχεις Jacobs: εἶχες. 
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and stomachs, by heavens, he becomes not a whit 
more efficient for any task whatever, nor does he 
obtain what he must obtain any better, but rather, 
much less well and with greater difficulty. 

“ You now provide food for one person,” he con- 
tinued, “ but then it was for two; and now, if any 
illness attacks you, you will have only yourself to 
treat, but then you had to take care of him, too, 
when he was ill. Now, when you are in the house 
all by yourself, you do not worry for fear that you 
may steal something yourself, nor, when you retire, 
lest your slave be awake and doing some mischief. 
All these things you should surely think about. And 
further, if you have a wife, she would then not have 
considered it her dwty to look after you when she 
saw a domestic kept in the family, and she would 
have been likely to annoy you, sometimes by 
quarreling with him, at other times by being hard 
to suit herself; but now she will be less discon- 
tented herself and will take better care of you. 
Then too, wherever there is a servant, the children 
as they come on are at once spoiled and become 
lazier and more overbearing as long as there is 
Someone to dance attendance upon them, and as 
they have somebody whom they look down upon. On 
the other hand, wherever the children are by them- 
selves, they are much more manly and vigorous and 
learn to care for their parents from the very start." 

“ But, Diogenes, I am a poor man, and if it should 
not be to my advantage to keep the servant, I shall 
dispose of him.” “In that case," he rejoined, “ are 
you not ashamed, in the first place, to deceive the 
‘purchaser by selling him a bad slave? For either 
you will conceal the truth or be unable to sell him. 
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ἀποδόσθαι αὐτόν. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, ἐάν τις 
ἱμάτιον ἀποδῷ κίβδηλον ἢ σκεῦος ἦ «κτῆνος 
νοσοῦν τε καὶ ἄχρηστον, ἀνάγκη αὐτὸ ἀπο- 
λαμβάνει», ὥστε οὐδὲν ἔσται σοι πλέον. εἰ δὲ 
καὶ δυνήσῃ ἐξαπατῆσαί τινα κἀκεῖνος οὐκ αἰσθή- 
σεται τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τῆς πονηρίας, τὸ ἀργύριον 
οὐ δέδοικας ; ἴσως μὲν γὰρ ἄλλον ὠνήσῃ φαυ- 
λότερον, ἐὰν δριμυτέρου. τύχῃς ὴ κατὰ σὲ τοῦ 
ἀποδιδομένου' τυχὸν δὲ εἰς ἄλλο τι χρήσῃ. λαβὼν 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ βλαβήσῃ. οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἀεί ποτε τὸ ἀργύ- 
piov ὠφελεῖ τοὺς κτησαμένους, ἀλλὰ πολλῷ 
πλείονας βλάβας καὶ πλείω κακὰ πεπόνθασιν 
ἄνθρωποι i ὑπὸ ἀργυρίου 4 ὑπὸ πενίας, ἄλλως τε 
ἀνόητοι ὄντες. οὐκ ἐκεῖνο. πρότερον κτήσασθαι 
σπουδάσεις ᾧ δυνήσῃ ὑπὸ παντὸς ὠφελεῖσθαι 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς αὑτοῦ πράγμασι χρῆσθαι καλῶς, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸ τοῦ φρονῆσαι ἑητήσεις ἀργύριον ὴ γῆν 
ἢ ἀνδράποδα 1) 5 ζεῦγος ἣ πλοῖον ἢ οἰκίαν ; ; οἷς σὺ 
δουλεύσεις καὶ λυπήσῃ be αὐτὰ καὶ πολλὰ 
πονήσεις μάτην καὶ διατελέσεις ἅπαντα τὸν βίον 
φροντίζων ἐκείνων, ὀνήση δὲ οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν. ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν. οὖχ ὁρᾷς τὰ θηρία ταῦτα καὶ τὰ ὄρνεα, 
ὅσῳ ζῇ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. ἀλυπότερον, πρὸς δὲ καὶ 
ἥδιον. καὶ μᾶλλον ὑγιαίνει. καὶ πλέον ἰσχύει καὶ 
ζῇ χρόνον ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ὅσον πλεῖστον δύναται, 
καίτοι οὔτε χεῖρας ἔχοντα οὔτε ἀνθρώπου διά- 
νοιᾶν ; ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἀντὶ πάντων αὐτοῖς τῶν ἄλλων 
κακῶν ὑπάρχει μέγιστον ἀγαθόν, ὅτι ἀκτήμονά 
ἐστιν. 

᾿Αλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ἐάσειν, ὦ Διόγενες, τὸν 
οἰκέτην, ἐάνπερ μὴ ἀπὸ τύχης ἐμπέσῃ μοι. Ναὶ 
μὰ Δία, εἶπεν ὁ Διογένης, ὥσπερ εἰ λέγοις ὅτι 
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Further, if a man sells a cloak or a utensil that is 
not what it purports to be, or an animal that is 
diseased and useless, he must take it back; so, 
by selling you will be none the better off. And 
even if you shall be able to deceive somebody and 
he shall not be aware of the slave’s depravity, are you 
not afraid of the money? For perhaps you will buy 
another still worse slave if you chance upon a seller 
who is too shrewd for you. Or perhaps you will use 
the money received for something that will harm you. 
For by no means in every case does money help those 
who have gotten it; but men have suffered many 
more injuries and many more evils from money than 
from poverty, particularly when they lacked sense. 
Are you going to try to secure first, not that other 
thing, which will enable you to derive profit from 
everything and to order all your affairs well, but in 
preference to wisdom are you going to seek riches 
or lands or teams of horses or ships or houses? 
You will become their slave and will suffer through 
them and perform a great deal of useless labour, 
and will spend all your life worrying over them 
without getting any benefit whatsoever from them. 
Consider the beasts yonder and the birds, how 
much freer from trouble they live than men, and 
how much more happily also, how much healthier 
and stronger they are, and how each of them lives 
the longest life possible, although they have neither 
hands nor human intelligence. And yet, to counter- 
balance these and their other limitations, they have 
one very great blessing—they own no property.” 

* Well, Diogenes, I believe I shall let my servant 
go, that is, unless he happens to come my way." 
** Well, I declare,” exclaimed Diogenes, '' that would 
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δάκνοῦτα ἢ λακτίξοντα ἵππον οὐκ ἂν ζητήσαιμι" 
ἐὰν μέντοι περιτύχω, προσέλθοιμ᾽ ἄν, ὥστε 
δηχθῆναι ἢ λακτισθῆναι. 

Ταῦτα μὲν ἔασον" ἀλλὰ τῷ θεῷ διὰ τύ με 
χρῆσθαι οὐκ ἐᾷς; ᾿Εγὰ γὰρ ἀπαγορεύω σοι θεῷ 
χρῆσθαι, εἰ δύνασαι; οὗ τοῦτο ἔφην, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
χαλεπόν ἐστι, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀδύνατον, χρῆσθαι ἢ 
θεῷ 3) ἀνθρώπῳ ἢ 5. αὐτὸν αὑτῷ μὴ ἐπιστάμενον" 
τὸ δὲ ἐπιχειρεῖν ἄνευ τοῦ ἐπίστασθαι πάντων 
βλαβερώτατον" ἢ ὅστις οὐκ ἔστιν ἔμπειρος 
ἵππων χρήσεως, δοκεῖ σοι οὗτος χρῆσθαι ἂν 
ἵπποις; Οὐκ ἔμοιγε. Ei δ᾽ αὖ βιάζοιτο, κακὸν 
ἄν τι ἀπολαῦσαι πρότερον ἢ ἀγαθόν; ᾿Αληθῆ. 
Τί δέ; ὅστις ἀγνοεῖ χρῆσιν $5): δυνατὸς ἂν 
εὔη χρῆσθαι ; ἢ οὐ τό τίνι χρῆσθαι, ὠφελεῖσθαι 
ἐστιν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου ; Δοκεῖ μοι. Οὐδεὶς ! ἄρα τῶν 
Βλαπτομένων ἀπό τινος χρῆται ἐκείνῳ .ὑφ᾽ οὗ 
βλάπτεται; Οὐ ' γάρ. Οὔκουν καὶ ὁ κυσὶ πειρώ- 
μενος χρῆσθαι ἄνευ τοῦ ἐπίστασθαι ζημιώσεται 
ἀπ’ αὐτῶν ; Eirós ye. Οὐκ ἄρα οὐδὲ χρήσεται 
αὐτοῖς, ἐπεῖ οὐκ ἔστι χρῆσις ὅπου ζημία πρόσεστι. 
καὶ οὐ μόνον περὶ. κυνῶν καὶ ἵππων ἔχει οὕτως, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ βοῶν. καὶ ὀρέων,” καὶ ὃ μᾶλλον θαυμά- 
σαις ἄν, οὐδὲ ὄνῳ ἢ προβάτῳ χρῆσθαι πάρεστι 
τοῖς ἀπείροις. ἦ οὐκ οἶσθα τοὺς μέν τινας 
ὠφελημένους, τοὺς δὲ καὶ βεβλαμμένους ἀπό τε 
προβατείας καὶ ὀνηλασίας ; Ἔγωγε, Πότερον 
δι ἄλλο τι ἢ διότι 3 ἀνάγκη τοὺς μὲν ἀπείρους 
ζημιοῦσθαι, τοὺς δὲ εἰδότας ὀνίνασθαι καὶ ἀπὸ 


1 οὐδεὶς Morel: οὐδὲν or οὐδὲ. 
* ὀρέων Pierson: ὀρνέων. 
3 did7:Wilamowitz: δῆλον ὅτι. 
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be like your saying that you would not look for a 
horse that bites or kicks, but that if you came 
across him, you would go up to him for the fun 
of being bitten or kicked!” 

“ Enough of that! But why do you object to my 
making use of the god?" “What! I object to 
your making use of the god if you can! That is 
not what I was saying, but that it is difficult, nay 
rather impossible, to make use of god or man or 
one's own self if one does not know how. To make 
the attempt without knowing how is an extremely 
harmful thing. Or do you think that the man who 
is untrained in the use of horses could make use of 
them?" “ Idonot.” “ And that if, on the other 
hand, he should use Force, he would get some harm 
from it rather than good? " '' True." “ Now then, 
will the man ignorant of the use of dogs be able to 
use them? Or does not the using of a thing imply 
deriving benefit from it?" “I think so.” “ No one, 
therefore, of those injured by a thing really uses the 
thing by which he is injured, does he?" “ Certainly 
not." “If, therefore, a man attempts to use dogs 
without knowing how, will he not receive damage 
from them?" “ Very likely.” '' He, therefore, will 
not be using them either, since use does not properly 
exist where damage results. And this is true not 
only in the case of dogs and horses but of oxen and 
mules also, and—what might surprise you more— 
not even the using of an ass or a sheep is a matter 
for inexperienced persons. Or do you not know 
that from the keeping of sheep and the driving 
of asses some derive benefit and others injury?” 
"lI do.” "Is it not simply because the inex- 
perienced necessarily receive damage and those who 
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» X 3 x ^ M 3 * ^ M 3 ` 
ὄνων Kat ἀπὸ συῶν καὶ ἀπὸ χηνῶν καὶ ἀπὸ 
ἄλλου ἕῴου παντός ; Βοικε. 

Τί δέ; οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῖς σκεύεσιν ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος, 
> A / 4 * εν» À 3 - 
ἀλλὰ κιθάρᾳ χρήσαιτο ἂν ὁ ἄμουσος, ἢ ἐπιχειρῶν 

2 A v f * A M , / 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη καταγέλαστος πρὸς τῷ μηδὲν ἐργάξε- 

/ 
σθαι καὶ τὴν κιθάραν διαφθείρων καὶ ἀπορρηγνὺς 

N 7 / B2 ,. αν $^ > A 
τοὺς φθόγγους; τί δέ; el τις αὐλοῖς οὐκ dv 

9 \ 237 ^ s ν > ` 
αὐλητικὸς ἐθέλοι χρῆσθαι καὶ παριὼν εἰς τὰ 
θέατρα αὐλεῖν, οὐκ αὐτός τε δώσει δίκην βαλλό- 
μενος καὶ τοὺς αὐλοὺς ἂν προσέτι συντρίψειεν ; 
ὃς Ò ἂν ἐπιχειρῇ πηδαλίῳ χρῆσθαι οὐκ ἐπιστά- 
μενος κυβερνᾶν, ἔστιν ὅπως οὐκ ἂν τάχιστα 
ἀνατρέψας τὴν ναῦν αὐτόν τε ἀπολέσειεν καὶ 
τοὺς ἐμπλέοντας; τί δέ; ἡ δώρατος χρῆσις ἢ 
ἀσπίδος συμφέρει τοῖς δειλοῖς καὶ ἀνεπιστήμοσιν, 
Hi 5 3 A ? 4 ^ / / - 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἀποβάλοιεν τῇ τοιαύτῃ πείρᾳ τῆς 

/ 3 X ο f 3 A ` e ; 
χρήσεως οὐ τὰ ὄπλα μόνον, ἄλλα καὶ αυτούς; 

Συγχωρῶ, ἔφη, ὦ Διόγενε ἀλλὰ καταδύεις 
τὸν ἥλιον περὶ πάντων ἐπερωτῶν. Καὶ πότερον 
ἄμεινον, εἶπεν, ἀκούοντα ὧν χρὴ καταδῦσαι τὸν 
ἥλιον ἢ βαδίζοντα μάτην; 

Ὁμοίως 1 δ᾽ ἐπὶ πάντων σχεδὸν ὅσων ἄπεστιν 
ἐμπειρία τοῦ χρῆσθαι, χαλεπὸν τὸ προθυμεῖσθαι, 
7 δὲ 2 ^ / Z > ολ JN ^ 
μείξω δὲ τὴν βλάβην γενέσθαι εἰκὸς ἀπὸ τῶν 
μειζόνων. ἢ οὖν δοκεῖ σοι ὁμοία εἶναι ἡ ὄνου 
^ ^U $ t P / Jo € 73 ΄ 
χρῆσις τῇ ἵππου; Πόθεν; Τί δέ; ἡ ἀνθρώπου 
τῇ θεοῦ; AAN οὐδ᾽ λέγειν ἄξιον, ἔφη, à Διό- 


1 ὁμοίως Geel: ὅμως. 2 δὲ Pflugk: γὰρ, 
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know benefit, whether it be a question of asses or 
swine or geese or any other creature?” “It 
appears so." 

* Furthermore, can it be that, as regards the use 
of things, the same reasoning does not hold good, 
but that one who has no knowledge of music could 
use a lyre, or would he not be ridiculous for trying, 
not to speak of his accomplishing nothing and ruin- 
ing the lyre and breaking the strings? Then again, 
if one who is not a flautist should wish to use the flute 
and appear in the theatres and play upon it, would he 
not be pelted as a punishment and be likely to smash 
his flute into the bargain? And if a man undertakes 
to handle a rudder without knowing how to steer, 
will he not assuredly &apsize the boat in short order 
and cause the death of both himself and his fellow- 
passengers? Still further, does the use of spear or 
shield do any good when wielded by timid and in- 
experienced persons, or rather, would they not by 
such an attempt at use lose not only their weapons 
but their own lives as well? " 

“I grant it, Diogenes," he replied; “but you are 
letting the sun go down with your interminable 
questions." '' And is it not better," said he, “ to 
let the sun go down if one is listening to useful 
words than to go on an idle journey?” 

“ And likewise in almost all cases where practical 
experience in ‘ using’ is lacking, it is difficult to be 
zealous, and the damage is likely to be greater where 
the things concerned are greater. Do you, then, 
think that the ‘ use’ of an ass is like the ‘use’ of a 
horse?" “Of course not.” “ Well, then, is the 
‘use’ of a man like the ‘use’ of a god?” ‘But 
that question does not deserve an answer, Diogenes," 
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γενες. "Ἔστιν οὖν ὃς αὑτῷ χρῆσθαι δύναται, οὐ 
γιγνώσκων αὗτόν; Καὶ πῶς; εἶπεν. 'O γὰρ 
ἄνθρωπον ἀγνοῶν ἀδύνατος ἀνθρώπῳ χρῆσθαι ; 
᾿Αδύνατος γάρ. “O δὴ αὑτὸν ἀγνοῶν οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι 
αὑτῷ χρῆσθαι ; Δοκεῖ μοι. Ἤδη οὖν ἀκήκοας 
τὸ ἐν Δελφοῖς γράμμα τὸ Γνῶθι σαυτόν; "Ἔγωγε. 
Οὔκουν δῆλον ὅτι ὁ θεὸς κελεύει πᾶσιν ὡς οὐκ 
εἰδόσιν αὑτούς ; "Εοικεν. Eis ἄρα τῶν πάντων 
καὶ σὺ εἴης ἄν; Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; Οὐκ ἄρα οὐδὲ σὺ 
γιγνώσκεις σαυτόν; Ov μοι δοκῶ. Σεαυτὸν δὲ 
ἀγνοῶν ἄνθρωπον ἀγνοεῖς, ἄνθρωπον δὲ οὐκ εἰδὼς 
χρῆσθαι ἀνθρώπῳ οὐ δυνατὸς el, ἀνθρώπῳ δὲ 
χρῆσθαι ἀδύνατος ὢν θεῷ ἐπιχειρεῖς, ὃ τῷ παντὶ 
μεῖξον καὶ χαλεπώτερον ἐκείνου ὁμολογοῦμεν 
εἶναι. 

Tí δέ; νομίξεις τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα ἀττικίξειν ἡ 
δωρίξειν ; ἢ τὴν αὐτὴν εἶναι διάλεκτον ἀνθρώπων 
καὶ θεῶν; ἀλλὰ τοσοῦτον διαφέρει ὥστε τὸν 
ποταμὸν τὸν ἐν Tpola Σκάμανδρον παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
Ἐίάνθον καλεῖσθαι, καὶ τὴν κύμινδιν τὸ ὄρνεον 
χαλκίδα, καὶ τόπον τινὰ πρὸ τῆς πόλεως, ὃν οἱ 
Tpdes ἐκάλουν Βατίειαν»Σ τοὺς θεοὺς Σήμα 
Μυρίνης ὀνομάζειν. ὅθεν δὴ καὶ ἀσαφῆ τὰ τῶν 

ησμῶν ἐστιν καὶ πολλοὺς ἤδη ἐξηπάτηκεν. 
Ομήρῳ μὲν οὖν ἀσφαλὲς ἣν ἴσως πορεύεσθαι 


1 οὖν ὃς αὑτῷ Arnim: οὖν irg. 
2 Emperius: Barfay or βάτειαν, 


1 The first of the three inscriptions known to have been 
inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

* See Homer, Iliad 20. 74, and compare the Eleventh 
Discourse, § 23. 
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said he. "Is there anyone, then, who can make use 
of himself who does not know himself?" “ How 
could he?" replied the other. “Because the one 
who does not understand man is unable to ‘use’ 
man?" “Yes, because he cannot." '' So he who 
does not understand himself would not be able to 
make use of himself, would he? " “ I believe not.” 
“ Have you ever heard of the inscription at Delphi: 
‘ Know thyself’? "1 “I have.” “Is it not plain 
that the god gives this command to all, in the belief 
that they do not know themselves?" “It would 
seem so." “ You, therefore, would be included in 
the *all'?" ^* Certainly.” “So then you also do 
not know yourself?" “I believe not." “ And not 
knowing yourself, yo& do not know man; and not 
knowing man, you are unable to ‘use’ man; and 
yet, although you are unable to ‘use’ a man, you 
are attempting to ‘use’ a god, an attempt which 
we agree is altogether the greater and more difficult 
of the two. 

“Tell me, do you think Apollo speaks Attic or 
Dorie? Or that men and gods have the same 
language? Yet the difference is so great that the 
Scamander river in Troy is called Xanthus ? by the 
gods, and that the bird kymindis is called chalkis, and 
that a certain spot outside the city which the Trojans 
called Batieia was called the Sema Myrines * by the 
gods. From this it naturally follows that the oracles 
are obscure and have already deceived many men. 
Now for Homer perhaps it was safe to go to Apollo 


3 See Homer, Iliad 14. 291. It is said to have been a 
black bird of prey, long and slender, which haunted the 
mountains. It has not been identified. 

4 « Tomb of Myrina.” See Homer, Iliad 2. 813 f. 
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παρὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω εἰς Δελφούς, ἅτε διγλώττῳ 
καὶ! ἐπισταμένῳ τὰς φωνάς, εἴπερ ἁπάσας 
1d ΄ 
ἠπίστατο, ἀλλὰ μὴ ὀλίγ᾽ ἅττα, ὥσπερ οἱ δύο 
A / II \ δό [904 A M 8 N A 
ἢ τρία Περσικὰ εἰδότες ῥήματα ἢ Μηδικὰ ἡ 
᾿Δσσύρια τοὺς ἀγνοοῦντας ἐξαπατῶσι. 
Σὺ δὲ οὐ δέδοικας μὴ ἄλλα τοῦ θεοῦ λέγοντος 
» CET | > ,- 35^ 
ἄλλα διανοηθῆς; ὥσπερ οὖν φασι Λάϊον ἐκεῖνον, 
΄ 
τὸν γενόμενον Χρυσίππου ἐραστήν, ὃς ἀφικόμενος 
. ^ 
εἰς Δελφοὺς ἐπηρώτα τὸν θεὸν ὅπως αὐτῷ ἔσοιντο 
παῖδες. ἔχρησεν οὖν μὴ γεννᾶν ἢ ἐκτιθέναι 
γεννήσαντα. οὕτω δὲ ἀνόητος ἦν ὁ Λάϊος ὥστε 
ἀμφότερα παρακοῦσαι τοῦ θεοῦ" καὶ γὰρ ἐγέννησε 
καὶ οὐκ" ἔθρεψεν. ἔπειτα καὶ αὐτὸς ἀπώλετο 
καὶ πᾶς ὁ οἶκος αὐτοῦ, διότι ἀδύνατος ὢν ἐπεχεί- 
^ 3 ^ ^ 
ρησε τῷ Απόλλωνι χρῆσθαι. μὴ γὰρ ταῦτα 
ἀκούσας τὸν Οἰδίποδα οὐκ ἂν ἐξέθηκεν, ὁ δὲ 
M 3 / h 
οἴκοι τραφεὶς οὐκ ἂν ἀπέκτεινε τὸν Λάϊον, 
ἐπιστάμενος ὅτι αὐτοῦ παῖς εἴη. καὶ τοίνυν τὰ 
περὶ Κροῖσον ἀκήκοας τὸν Λυδόν, ὃς ἡγούμενος 
πείθεσθαι τῷ νεῷ παντὸς μᾶλλον καὶ διαβὰς τὸν 
`y A [74 y 3 N 3 / 
ποταμὸν τὸν "Αλυν, τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀπέβαλε, καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἐν πέδαις ἐδέθη, καὶ ὀλίγου κατεκαύθη ζῶν. 
` ^ 2 / * , > N [74 
ἢ σὺ οἴει φρονιμώτερος εἶναι Κροίσου, ἀνδρὸς οὕτω 
1 καὶ added by Emperius. 


2 οὐκ added by Geel. Bude adopts Schwartz’ proposal, 
καὶ ἄλλος ἔθρεψεν. 


1 King of Thebes, the father by Jocasta of Oedipus, who 
unwittingly slew him, married Jocasta, and then blinded 
himself on learning the relationship. 

* A son of Pelops, carried off by Laius. 

3 The oracle can mean (1) not to beget; or if he did, to 
«ΤῸ the infant; (2) not to beget, or if he did, not to expose 
the infant. 
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at Delphi, as being bilingual and understanding the 
dialects—if he really did understand them all and 
not just a few things, like persons who know two 
or three Persian, Median, or Assyrian words and 
thus fool the ignorant. 

“ But how about you? Have you no fear lest, 
when the god says one thing you may understand 
another? As, for instance, the story of the famous 
Laius,! the man who became the lover of Chry- 
sippus;? when he had gone to Delphi, he asked 
the god how he might have issue. The god bade 
him 'not to beget, or, having begotten, to ex- 
pose. And Laius was so foolish as to misunder- 
stand both commands of the god? for he begot a son 
and did not rear him. Afterwards both he and all 
his house were destroyed, all because he had under- 
taken to ‘make use of’ Apollo when he lacked the 
ability. Του if he had not received that oracle, he 
would not have exposed Oedipus, and the latter, 
having been reared at home, would not have slain 
Laius, for he would have known that he was his son. 
Then you have heard the story about Croesus,* the 
Lydian, who, imagining that he was most faithfully 
carrying out the behests of the god, crossed the river 
Halys,® lost his empire, was bound in chains himself, 
and barely escaped being burned alive. Or do you, 
pray, think that you are wiser than Croesus, a man 


* King of Lydia, who having consulted the oracle at Delphi 
as to whether he should march against Persia, received the 
answer that if he did he would destroy a great empire. 
. Herodotus (1. 53 ff.) quotes the oracle and tells the story. 

5 The most important river of Asia Minor, empties into 
the Euxine or Black Sea, near Sinope, and used to form the 
boundary between the Lydian empire and that of the Medes 
and Persians. 
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πλουσίου καὶ τοσούτων ἀνθρώπων ἄρχοντος καὶ 
Σόλωνι συγγενομένου καὶ ἄλλοις παμπόλλοις 
σοφισταῖς ; τὸν δὲ ᾿Ὀρέστην καὶ αὐτὸν δήπου 
ὁρᾷς ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις ἐγκαλοῦντα τῷ θεῷ καὶ 
μεμφόμενον, ὁπότε μαΐνοιτο, ὡς συμβουλεύσαντος 
ἐκείνου τὴν μητέρα ἀποκτεῖναι. καίτοι μὴ νόμιξε 
τὸν ᾿Απόλλωνα χαλεπόν TL 5 αἱσχρὸν προστάξαι 
τοῖς ἐρωτῶσιν αὐτόν. ἀλλ) ὅπερ εἶπον, χρῆσθαι 
τῷ θεῷ ἀδύνατοι ὁ ὄντες, ἔπειτα ἐπιχειροῦντες, οὐχ 
αὑτούς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνον αἰτιῶνται. 

Σὺ οὖν, ἐάν μοι πεισθῇς, φυλάξῃ καὶ πρότερον 
προθυµήσῃ γνῶναι σεαυτόν, ἔπειτα φρονήσας, ἐ ἐὰν 
δοκῇ σοι, τότε ἤδη μαντεύσῃ. ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ οἶμαί 
σε μηδὲν δεήσεσθαι μαντείσδ νοῦν ἔχοντα. καὶ 
γὰρ δὴ ὅρα, ἐάν σε κελεύσῃ γράφειν καὶ ἄναγι- 
γνώσκειν ὀρθῶς μὴ γραμματικὸν ὄντα, οὐ durian’ 

γράμματα δὲ εἰδώς, καὶ μη, τοῦ θεοῦ κελεύοντος 
κατὰ τρόπον γράψεις καὶ ἀναγνώσῃ. ὁμοίως δὲ 
ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν πράττειν, ἐὰν συμβουλεύσῃ σοι μὴ 
ἐπισταμένῳ, οὐχ οἷός τε ἔσει. καὶ v ὀρθῶς οὐ 
δυνήσῃ μὴ ἐπιστάμενος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν 
ἑκάστην τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ἐνοχλῇς καὶ σοὶ μόνῳ 
σχολάξῃ. νοῦν δὲ ἔ ἔχων γνώσῃ ἀπὸ σεαυτοῦ ὅ τί 
σοι πρακτέον ἐστὶ καὶ ὅπως. 

Ὃ δὲ ἔλαθέ με * περὶ τοῦ Οἰδίποδος εἰπεῖν, ὅτι 
εἰς Δελφοὺς μὲν οὐκ ἦλθε μαντευσόμενος, τῷ δὲ 
Ῥειρεσύᾳ συμβαλὼν μεγάλα κακὰ ἀπέλαυσε τῆς 


1 ἔλαθέ µε Geel: ἔλαθεν. 


1 Son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, who, having slain 
his mother for having slain his father, went mad and was 
pursued by the Furies. Dio has in mind such passages as 
Eur. Orestes 285 £., Iphigeneta in Tauris 77 ft. 
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of such wealth, who ruled over so many people and 
had met Solon and a great many other wise men? 
As for Orestes, I presume you see him also in 
tragic performances inveighing against the god in 
his fits of madness, and accusing him as though he 
had counselled him to slay his mother. But do not 
imagine that Apollo ever ordered those that consult 
him to commit any dreadful or disgraceful act. It 
is as I said: although men are incapable of * using’ 
the god, they go ahead, try, and then blame him 
and not themselves. 

“You, then, if you follow my advice, will take 
heed and aim first to know yourself; afterwards, 
having found wisdom, you will then, if it be your 
pleasure, consult thè oracle. For I am persuaded 
that you will have no need of consulting oracles if 
you have intelligence. Why just consider! If the 
god bids you to read and write correctly when you 
have no knowledge of letters, you will not be able 
to do so; but if you know your letters, you will 
read and write well enough, even without any com- 
mand from the god. In the same way, if he advises 
you to do anything else when you do not know 
how, you will not be in a condition to obey. You 
will not be able to live properly, either, if you do 
not know how, even though you importune Apollo 
day after day and he gives you all his time. But 
if possessed of intelligence, you will know of yourself 
what you ought to do and how to go about it. 

“ There is one thing, however, that I forgot to say 
about Oedipus: He did not go to Delphi to consult 
the oracle but fell in with Teiresias? and suffered 


2 A Theban and one of the most famous soothsayers of 
antiquity. 
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ἐκείνου μαντικῆς διὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ ἄγνοιαν. ἔγνω 
γὰρ ὅτι τῇ μητρὶ συνεγένετο καὶ παῖδές εἰσιν 
αὐτῷ ἐξ ἐκείνης: καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα, δέον ἴσως 
κρύπτειν τοῦτο ἢ ποιῆσαι νόμιμον τοῖς Θηβαίοις, 
πρῶτον μὲν πᾶσιν ἐποίησε φανερὸν, ἔπειτα 
ἠγανάκτει καὶ ἐβόα μεγάλα, ὅτι τῶν αὐτῶν 
πατήρ ἐστι καὶ ἀδελφὸς καὶ τῆς αὐτῆς γυναικὸς 
ἀνὴρ καὶ υἱός. οἱ δὲ ἀλεκτρυόνες οὐκ ἀγανακ- 
τοῦσιν ἐπὶ τούτοις οὐδὲ οἱ κύνες οὐδὲ τῶν ὄνων 
οὐδείς, οὐδὲ οἱ Πέρσαι, καίτοι δοκοῦσι τῶν 
κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν ἄριστοι. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 
ἐτύφλωσεν αὑτόν" ἔπειτα ἠλᾶτο τετυφλωμένος, 
ὥσπερ ov δυνάμενος βλέπων πλανᾶσθαι. 

Καὶ ὃς ἀκούσας ἔφη, Σά μέν, ὦ Διόγενες, 
ἀναισθητότατον ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ἀποφαίνεις 
τὸν Οἰδίπουν: οἱ δὲ "Ελληνες οἴονται οὐκ εὐτυχῆ 
μὲν γενέσθαι ἄνθρωπον, συνετὸν δὲ πάντων 
μάλιστα" μόνον γοῦν αὐτὸν λῦσαι τὸ αἴνιγμα τῆς 
Σφιγγός. καὶ ὁ Διογένης γελάσας, Μὴ γάρ, ἔφη, 
ἐκεῖνος ἔλυσε τὸ αἴνιγμα; οὐκ ἀκήκοας ὅτι 
ἄνθρωπον αὐτὸν ἐκέλευσε γνῶναι ἡ Σφίγξ; ὁ δὲ 
ἄνθρωπον μὲν ὅ ἐστιν οὔτε εἶπεν οὔτε ἔγνω' τὸ 
δὲ ὄνομα τὸ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου λέγων qero λέγειν τὸ 
ἐρωτώμενον" ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἐρωτηθεὶς τί ἐστι 
Σωκράτης, ὁ δὲ μηδὲν εἴποι πλέον τοῦ ὀνόματος, 
ὅτι Σωκράτης. ἐγὼ δὲ ἤκουσά του λέγοντος ὅτι 
[4 / e 5 t 3 , ΄ "c t 
ἡ Σφίγξ ἡ ἀμαθία ἐστίν: ταύτην οὖν καὶ πρό- 


1 A she-monster who took up her position on a rock near 
Thebes and propounded the following riddle to all who passed 
by: What walks on four legs in the morning, on two at 
noon, and on three in the evening? She threw from the 
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great calamities from that seer’s divination on account 
of his own ignorance. For he knew that he had con- 
sorted with his own mother and that he had children 
by her; and subsequently, when perhaps he should 
have concealed this or made it legal in Thebes, in 
the first place he let everybody know the fact and 
then became greatly wrought up, lifted up his voice 
and complained that he was father and brother at 
once of the same children, and husband and son of 
the same woman. But domestic fowls do not object 
to such relationships, nor dogs, nor any ass, nor do 
the Persians, although they pass for the aristocracy 
of Asia. And in addition to all this, Oedipus 
blinded himself and then wandered about blind, as 
ue he could not&wander while still keeping his 
sight." 

The other on hearing this replied, “ You, Diogenes, 
make Oedipus out to be the greatest dullard in the 
world; but the Greeks believe that, though he was 
not a fortunate man, he was the most sagacious of 
all men. At any rate they say that he alone solved 
the Sphinx's!riddle." At this Diogenes broke into 
a laugh and said, ‘‘ He solve the Sphinx's riddle! 
Have you not heard that the Sphinx prompted him 
to give the answer ‘man’? As to the meaning of 
‘man,’ however, he neither expressed himself nor - 
knew, but when he said the word * man ' he thought 
he was answering the question. It was just as if 
one were asked, ‘ What is Socrates?’ and should 
give no other answer fhan the word ‘Socrates.’ I 
I have heard someone say that the Sphinx stands 
for stupidity; that this, accordingly, proved the ruin 


rock all who could not answer it; but when Oedipus gave 
the right answer, she leaped down from it herself. 
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τερον διαφθεῖραι τοὺς Βοιωτοὺς καὶ νῦν, οὐδὲν 
αὐτοὺς ἐῶσαν εἰδέναι, ἅτε ἀνθρώπων ἀμαθεστά- 
τους: τοὺς μὲν οὖν ἄλλους μᾶλλόν τι αἰσθάνεσ- 
θαι τῆς αὑτῶν ἀνοίας, τὸν δὲ Οἰδίποδα, σοφώτα- 
τον ἡγησάμενον αὑτὸν εἶναι καὶ διαπεφευγέναι 
τὴν Σφίγγα καὶ πείσαντα τοὺς ἄλλους (Θηβαίους 
τοῦτο, κάκιστα ἀπολέσθαι. ὅσοι γὰρ ἂν ἀμαθεῖς 
ὄντες πεισθῶσι σοφοὶ εἶναι, οὗτοι πολύ εἰσιν 
ἀθλιώτεροι τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων" καὶ ἔστι τοιοῦ- 
τον τὸ τῶν σοφιστῶν γένος. 
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of the Boeotians in the past just as it does now, 
their stupidity preventing their knowing anything, 
such utter dullards they are; and that while the 
others had an inkling of their ignorance, Oedipus, 
who thought that he was very wise and had escaped 
the Sphinx, and who had made the other Thebans 
believe all this, perished most miserably. For any man 
who in spite of his ignorance deludes himself with 
the belief that he is wise is in a much sorrier plight 
than anyone else. And such is the tribe of sophists." 


* The stupidity of the Boeotians was proverbial. 
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MAINTAINING THAT TROY 
WAS NOT CAPTURED 


The eleventh Discourse is interesting to us because it con- 
tains a great deal of te criticism of Homer from Plato’s 
time down; and because it seems to be so evidently just a 
" stunt" to show what could be done to disprove what 
everyone believed to be a fact, some would assign it to the 
period before Dio’s exile when he was a sophist. If this 
view is accepted, then the hostility Dio shows to the sophists 
is simply a pretence to make his auditors forget that he is a 
sophist himself, though he is at that very time performing 
one of the sophists’ most characteristic acts. Others feel 
that in view of the self-assurance of the speaker and the 
skill with which he presents his arguments, the speech 
belongs to Dio’s riper years and that he had some serious 
purpose in delivering it. 


1l. ΤΡΩΙΚΟΣ ΥΠΕΡ ΤΟΥ ΙΛΙΟΝ MH 
ΑΛΩΝΑΙ 


Οἶδα μὲν ἔγωγε σχεδὸν ὅτι διδάσκειν μὲν 
ἀνθρώπους ἅπαντας χαλεπόν ἐστιν, ἐξαπατᾶν δὲ 
ῥᾷδιον. καὶ μανθάνουσι μὲν μόγις, ἐάν τι καὶ 
μάθωσι, παρ ὀλίγων τῶν εἰδότων, ἐξαπατῶνται 
δὲ τάχιστα ὑπὸ πολλῶν τῶν οὐκ εἰδότων, καὶ οὐ 
μόνον γε ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὶ ὑφ᾽ 
αὑτῶν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀληθὲς πικρόν ἐστι καὶ 
ἀηδὲς τοῖς ἀνοήτοις, τὸ δὲ ψεῦδος γλυκὺ καὶ 
προσηνές. ὥσπερ οἶμαι καὶ τοῖς νοσοῦσι τὰ 
ὄμματα τὸ μὲν φῶς ἀνιαρὸν ὁρᾶν, τὸ δὲ σκότος 
ἄλυπον καὶ φίλον, οὐκ ἐῶν βλέπειν. ἢ πῶς ἂν 
ἴσχνε τὰ ψεύδη πολλάκις πλέον τῶν ἀληθῶν, 
εἰ μὴ OL ἡδονὴν ἐνίκα; 

Χαλεποῦ δέ, ὡς ἔφην, ὄντος τοῦ διδάσκειν, τῷ 
παντὶ χαλεπώτερον τὸ μεταδιδάσκειν, ἄλλως τε 
ὅταν πολύν τινες χρόνον ὦσι τὰ ψευδῆ ἀκηκοότες 
καὶ μὴ μόνον αὐτοὶ ἐξηπατημένοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ 
πατέρες αὐτῶν καὶ οἱ πάπποι καὶ σχεδὸν πάντες 
οἱ πρότερον. οὐ γάρ ἐστι ῥάδιον τούτων ἀφελ.- 
έσθαι τὴν δόξαν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν πάνυ τις ἐξελέγχῃ. 
καθάπερ οἶμαι τῶν τὰ ὑποβολιμαῖα παιδάρια 
θρεψάντων χαλεπὸν ὕστερον ἀφελέσθαι τἀληθῆ 


1 πλέον added by Emperius. 
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I am almost certain that while all men are hard 
to teach, they are easy to deceive. They learn with 
difficulty—if they do learn anything—from the few 
that know, but they are deceived only too readily 
by the many who do not know, and not only by 
others but by themselves as well. For the truth is 
bitter and unpleasant to the unthinking, while false- 
hood is sweet and pleasant. They are, I fancy, like 
men with sore eyes—they find the light painful, 
while the darkness, which permits them to see 
nothing, is restful and agreeable. Else how would 
falsehood often prove mightier than the truth, if it 
did not win its victories through pleasure ? 

But though, as I have said, it is hard for men to 
learn, it is immensely more difficult for them to 
unlearn and learn over again, especially when they 
have been listening to falsehood for a long time, and 
not only they themselves, but their fathers, their 
grandfathers, and, generally speaking, all former 
generations have been deceived. For it is no easy 
matter to disabuse these of their opinion, no matter 
how clearly you show it to be wrong. l presume 
it is the same as when people have brought up 
supposititious children: it is hard to get these away 
from them afterwards when you tell them the truth, 
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λέγοντα, ἅ γε ἐν ἀρχῇ εἴ τις αὐτοῖς ἔφρασεν, οὐκ 
ἄν ποτε ἀνείλοντο. οὕτω δὲ τοῦτο ἰσχυρόν ἐστιν, 
ὥστε πολλοὶ τὰ κακὰ μᾶλλον προσποιοῦνται 
καὶ ὁμολογοῦσι καθ αὑτῶν, ἂν ὧσι πεπεισμένοι 
πρότερον, ἡ τἀγαθὰ μετὰ χρόνον ἀκούοντες. 

Οὐκ ἂν οὖν θαυμάσαιμι καὶ ὑμᾶς, ἄνδρες ᾿Ιλιεῖς, 
εἰ uéXXovre! πιστότερον ἡγήσασθαι "Όμηρον τὰ 
χαλεπώτατα ψευσάμενον καθ ὑμῶν ἢ ἐμὲ 
τἀληθῆ λέγοντα, κἀκεῖνον μὲν ὑπολαβεῖν θεῖον 
ἄνδρα καὶ σοφόν, καὶ τοὺς παῖδας εὐθὺς ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς τὰ ἔπη διδάσκειν οὐθὲν ἄλλο ἢ κατάρας 
ἔχοντα κατὰ τῆς πόλεως, καὶ:ταύτας οὐκ ἀληθεῖς, 
ἐμοῦ δὲ μὴ ἀνέχοισθε τὰ ὄντα καὶ γενόμενα 
λέγοντος, ὅτι πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν ὕστερον Ὁμήρου 
γέγονα. καίτοι φασὶ μὲν οἱ πολλοὶ τὸν χρόνον 
τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ κριτὴν ὃ ἄριστον εἶναι, ὃ τι 
δ᾽ ἂν ἀκούωσι μετὰ πολὺν χρόνον, διὰ τοῦτο 
ἄπιστον νομίξουσιν. εἰ μὲν οὖν παρ᾽ ᾿Αργείοις 
ἐτόλμων ἀντιλέγειν Ὁμήρῳ καὶ τὴν ποίησιν 
αὐτοῦ δεικνύναι ψευδῆ περὶ τὰ μέγιστα, τυχὸν 
ἂν εἰκότως ἤχθοντό μοι καὶ τῆς πόλεως ἐξέβαλ- 
λον, εἰ τὴν παρ᾽ ἐκείνων δόξαν ἐφαινόμην ἀφανίζων 
καὶ καθαιρῶν' ὑμᾶς δὲ δίκαιόν ἐστί μοι χάριν 
εἰδέναι καὶ ἀκροᾶσθαι προθύμως" ὑπὲρ γὰρ τῶν 
ὑμετέρων προγόνων ἐσπούδακα. 

Προλέγω δὲ ὑμῖν ὅτι τοὺς λόγους τούτους 


1 μέλλοιτε added by Cohoon. 
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but if you had told them in the beginning, they 
would not have undertaken to rear them. So strong 
is this tendency that many prefer to claim bad 
children and to acknowledge them, to their own 
disadvantage, as their own, if they have originally 
believed them to be so, rather than good children 
of whom they learn long afterward. 

Therefore, I should not be surprised at you, men 
of Ilium, if you were going to put greater faith in 
Homer, notwithstanding his most grievous misstate- 
ments against you, than in my present statement 
of the truth, and hold him to be a wise and inspired 
man, and to teach your children his epic from their 
very earliest years, though he has nothing but 
denunciation for your@ity, and untruthful at that, but 
should refuse to listen to me when I tell the facts 
as they occurred, just because I was born many 
years later than Homer. And yet most people say 
that time is the very best judge of things, but 
whenever they hear anything after a long lapse of 
time, they consider it incredible for that very reason. 
Now if I had the hardihood to contradict Homer 
before the Argives and to show the error in his poetry 
regarding the most important things, perhaps it 
would be natural for them to be angry at me and 
drive me from their city if they saw that I was 
dispelling and destroying the reputation which their 
city has derived from that source. You, on the other 
hand, should be grateful and hear me gladly, for I 
have been zealous in defence of your ancestors. 

I wish to say at the outset that this discourse 


2 The loss of something before καὶ is probable, and 
Wilamowitz proposed μάρτυρα. Reiske deleted καὶ The 
words sound like an iambic quotation. 
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ἀνάγκη καὶ map ἑτέροις ῥηθῆναι καὶ πολλοὺς 
πυθέσθαι" τούτων δὲ οἱ μέν τινες οὐ συνήσουσιν, 
οἱ δὲ προσποιήσονται καταφρονεῖν, οὐ KaTa- 
φρονοῦντες αὐτῶν, οἱ δέ τινες ἐπιχειρήσουσιν 
ἐξελέγχειν, μάλιστα δὲ οἶμαι τοὺς κακοδαίµονας 
σοφιστάς. ἐγὼ δὲ ἐπίσταμαι σαφῶς ὅτι οὐδὲ 
ὑμῖν πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἔσονται. οἱ γὰρ πλεῖστοι τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων οὕτως ἄγαν εἰσὶν ὑπὸ δόξης διεφθαρ- 
μένοι τὰς ψυχὰς ὥστε μᾶλλον ἐπιθυμοῦσι περι- 
βόητοι εἶναι ἐπὶ τοῖς μεγίστοις ἀτυχήμασιν ἢ 
7 μηδὲν κακὸν ἔχοντες ἀγνοεῖσθαι. αὐτοὺς γὰρ 
οἶμαι τοὺς ᾿Αργείους μὴ ἂν ἐθέλειν ἄλλως 
γεγονέναι τὰ περὶ τὸν Θυέστην καὶ τὸν ᾿Ατρέα 
καὶ τοὺς Πελοπίδας, ἀλλ᾽ ἄχθεσθαι σφόδρα, ἐάν 
τις ἐξελέγχῃ τοὺς μύθους τῶν τραγῳδῶν λέγων 
ὅτι οὔτε Θυέστης ἐμοίχευσε τὴν τοῦ ᾿Ατρέως οὔτε 
ἐκεῖνος ἀπέκτεινε τοὺς τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ παῖδας οὐδὲ 1 
κατακόψας εἱστίασε τὸν Θυέστην οὔτε Ὀρέστης 
αὐτόχειρ ἐγένετο τῆς μητρός. ἅπαντα ταῦτα εἰ 
λέγοι τις, χαλεπῶς ἂν φέροιεν ὡς λοιδορούμενοι. 
8 τὸ δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτο κἂν Θηβαίους οἶμαι παθεῖν, εἴ 
τις τὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀτυχήματα ψευδῆ ἀποφαίνοι, 
ὡς οὔτε τὸν πατέρα Οἰδίπουν ἀποκτείναντα οὔτε 
τῇ μητρὶ συγγενόμενον οὔθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν τυφλώσαντα 
οὔτε τοὺς παῖδας αὐτοῦ πρὸ τοῦ τείχους ἀπο- 
θανόντας ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων, οὔθ᾽ ὡς ἡ Σφὶγξ ἀφικο- 
μένη κατεσθίοι τὰ τέκνα αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον 
ἥδονται ἀκούοντες καὶ τὴν Σφίγγα ἐπιπεμφθεῖσαν 
αὐτοῖς διὰ χόλον Ἥρας καὶ τὸν Λάϊον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
υἱέος ἀναιρεθέντα καὶ τὸν Οἰδίπουν ταῦτα ποιή- 
9 σαντα καὶ παθόντα τυφλὸν ἀλᾶσθαι, καὶ πρότερον 
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must be delivered before other audiences also, and 
that many will hear about it, of whom some will not 
comprehend it, while others will pretend to treat it 
lightly though they really do not, and yet others 
will attempt to refute its arguments, especially, T 
suppose, the miserable sophists. I know quite well 
that it will not please you, I suppose, either. For 
most men are so completely corrupted at heart by 
opinion that they would rather be notorious for the 
greatest calamities than suffer no ill and be unknown. 
Even the Argives, I believe, would not wish that 
the events told of Thyestes, Atreus, and the house 
of Pelops had happened otherwise, but would be 
greatly displeased if anyone disproved the myths set 
forth in the tragic p8ets by asserting that Thyestes 
did not defile the wife of Atreus and that the latter 
did not slay his brother’s sons nor cut them up and 
then serve their remains as a feast for Thyestes, or 
that Orestes did not kill his own mother. Should 
any man make any such assertions, they would feel 
aggrieved on the ground that they were being 
insulted. I believe, too, that the feelings of the 
Thebans would be exactly the same, should anyone 
assert that there was no truth in their tales of woe 
and insist that Oedipus did not kill his father or 
wed his mother or blind himself, or that his sons 
did not die before the walls, each by the other’s 
hand, or that the Sphinx did not come and devour 
the children of the city. Nay, on the contrary, 
they are delighted to hear that the Sphinx was sent 
to molest them because of Hera’s anger, that Laius 
was slain by his son and that Oedipus, after what 
he did and suffered, wandered in blindness, and that 


1 οὐδὲ Emperius: οὔτε, 
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^ ^ t ^ 
ἄλλου βασιλέως αὐτῶν καὶ τῆς πόλεως οἰκιστοῦ, 
> ΄ \ a 3 ΄ la 
Αμφίονος, τοὺς παῖδας, ἀνθρώπων καλλίστους 
lol M 
γενομένους, κατατοξευθῆναι ὑπὸ ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ 
᾿Αρτέμιδος καὶ ταῦτα καὶ αὐλούντων καὶ 
ἁδόντων ἀνέχονται παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ καὶ 
τιθέασιν ἆθλα περὶ τούτων, ὃς ἂν οἰκτρότατα 
εἴπῃ περὶ αὐτῶν ἢ αὐλήση' τὸν δὲ εἰπόντα ὡς οὐ 
γέγονεν οὐδὲν αὐτῶν ἐκβάλλουσιν. εἰς τοῦτο 
z e M > ΄ M ο) ΤΑ d 
μανίας οἱ πολλοὶ ἐληλύθασι καὶ οὕτω πάνυ ὁ 
τῦφος αὐτῶν κεκράτηκεν. ἐπιθυμοῦσι γὰρ ὡς 
πλεῖστον ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν γίγνεσθαι λόγον' ὁποῖον 
δέ τινα, οὐθὲν μέλει αὐτοῖς. ὅλως δὲ πάσχειν 
s > / x \ P / 4 
μὲν οὐ θέλουσι τὰ δεινὰ διὰ δειλίαν, φοβούμενοι 
τούς τε θανάτους καὶ τᾶς“ ἀλγηδόνας, ὡς δὲ 
παθόντες μνημονεύεσθαι περὶ πολλοῦ ποιοῦν- 
ται. 
᾿Εγὼ δὲ οὔθ᾽ ὑμῖν χαριξόμενος οὔθ᾽ Ὁμήρῳ 
t ^ ^ 
διαφερόμενος οὐδὲ τῆς δόξης φθονῶν ἐκείνῳ, 
πειράσομαι δεικνύειν ὅσα μοι δοκεῖ ψευδῆ 
εἰρηκέναι περὶ τῶν ἐνθάδε πραγμάτων, οὐκ ἄλλο- 
θέν ποθεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς ποιήσεως ἐλέγχων, 
^ ^ ^ \ 
τῷ τε ἀληθεῖ βοηθῶν καὶ μάλιστα διὰ τὴν 
᾿Αθηνᾶν, 6 ἢ δοκῇ ἀδί διαφθεῖ ) 
ηνᾶν, ὅπως μὴ δοκῇ ἀδίκως διαφθεῖραι τὴν 
^ f A " 
αὑτῆς πόλιν μηδὲ ἐναντία βούλεσθαι τῷ αὑτῆς 
πατρί, οὐχ ἧττον δὲ διὰ τὴν "Hpav καὶ τὴν 
᾿Αφροδίτην. δεινὸν γὰρ τὴν μὲν τῷ Διὶ συνοῦσαν 
" m * 
μὴ νομίσαι] κριτὴν ἱκανὸν τοῦ αὑτῆς εἴδους, εἰ 
1 Possibly Δία or, with Reiske, αὐτὸν should be inserted 
after νομίσαι. , 


1 Amphion had seven sons and seven daughters by his 
wife Niobe. They were all slain by Apollo and Artemis 
because Niobe, on account of the number of ker children, 
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the sons of an earlier king, Amphion,! who founded 
the city, were slain by the arrows of Apollo and 
Artemis because they were the fairest among men. 
These are the themes that they can endure to hear 
interpreted by the flute or song in their theatres, and 
they offer prizes for the most pathetic interpretation 
of the story in words or in music; but the man 
who says that none of these things occurred they 
expel from their city. So far have the majority 
carried their folly, and so completely has their 
infatuation got the better of them. They want to 
be talked about as much as possible, but as to the 
nature of what is said, they care not a whit. 
Generally speaking, men are too cowardly to be 
willing to undergoes severe suffering, since they 
fear death and pain, but they highly prize being 
mentioned as having so suffered. 

But as for me, desiring neither to gain your favour 
nor to quarrel with Homer, much less to rob him of 
his fame, I shall try to show all the false statements 
I think he has made with regard to the events 
which happened here, and I shall use no other 
means of refuting him than his own poetry. In this 
I am simply defending the truth, and for Athena’s 
sake especially, that she may not be thought to 
have destroyed her own city unjustly or to have set 
her will against her father's; but I speak no less in 
behalf of Hera and Aphrodite also. For it is passing 
strange that the consort of Zeus? did not consider 
him a competent judge of her beauty unless it 


had boasted of her superiority over their mother Leto who 
had only two. 

* Hera, the wife of Zeus, Athena, and Aphrodite claimed 
at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis the golden apple inscribed 
* to the fairest." 
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μὴ ἀρέσαι καὶ τῶν ἐν Ἴδῃ βουκόλων ἑνί, τὴν δὲ 
ἀρχὴν ὑπὲρ κάλλους ἐρίξειν τῇ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ, πρεσ- 
βυτάτην φάσκουσαν εἶναι τῶν Κρόνου παίδων, 
ὡς αὐτὸς"Όμηρος ἀπήγγειλε ποιήσας, 

καί pe πρεσβυτάτην τέκετο Κρόνος ἀγκυλο- 

μήτης, 

ἔτι δὲ οὕτω χαλεπῶς διατεθῆναι πρὸς τὸν Πάριν, 
αὐτὴν ἐπιτρέψασαν τὴν κρίσιν' καίτοι οὐδὲ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ὃς ἂν ἐπιτρέψῃ δίαιταν, ἐχθρὸν 
ἡγεῖται τὸν διαιτητήν, ἐὰν μὴ δικάσῃ καθ᾽ ἑαυτόν" 
τὴν δέ γε ᾿Αφροδίτην οὕτως αἰσχρὰν καὶ ἄδικον 
καὶ ἀσύμφορον δοῦναι δωρεάν, καὶ μηδένα ποιήσασ- 
θαι λόγον μήτε τῆς Ελένης ἐδελφῆς οὔσης μήτε 
τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρον τοῦ προκρίναντος αὐτήν, ἀλλὰ 
χαρίζεσθαι τοιοῦτον γάμον ov ὃν αὐτός τε 
ἔμελλεν ἀπόλλυσθαι καὶ οἱ γονεῖς αὐτοῦ καὶ 
πόλις. ἔτι δὲ οὐκ ἄξιον οἶμαι παριδεῖν οὐδὲ τὸ 
τῆς Ἑλένης, ἣ τοῦ Διὸς λεγομένη θυγάτηρ διὰ 
μὲν τὴν ἄδικον φήμην περιβόητος ἐπ᾽ αἰσχύνῃ 
γέγονε, διὰ δὲ τὴν αὑτῆς ἰσχὺν θεὸς ἐνομίσθη 
παρὰ τοῖς"Ελλησιν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ὑπὲρ τηλικούτων 
ὄντος τοῦ λόγου τινὲς τῶν σοφιστῶν ἀσεβεῖν ue 
ο Ὁμήρῳ ἀντιλέγοντα καὶ ἐπιχειρήσουσι 

ιαβάλλειν πρὸς τὰ δύστηνα μειράκια, ὧν ἐμοὶ 
ἐλάττων λόγος ἐστὶν ἢ πιθήκων. 


1 Paris, a shepherd on Mt. Ida near Troy, being made 
judge, awarded it to Aphrodite, who had promised him the 
fairest woman as wife. 

2 Iliad 4. 59. 

3 Both were daughters of Zeus. 

4 The translation tries to reproduce the apparently in- 
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should be pleasing to one of the shepherds of Ida! 
also, and that she had any contest at all with 
Aphrodite for the prize of beauty, she who asserted 
that she was the eldest of the children of Cronus, 
as Homer himself has expressed it in the verse, 


* Me as the eldest child hath Cronus the crafty 
begotten,” 5 


Furthermore, it is strange that she became so 
bitterly disposed towards Paris when she herself 
had entrusted the judgment to him; and yet, even 
in human affairs, the man who refers a dispute to 
arbitration does not regard the arbitrator as an 
enemy when the decision is not in his favour. It 
is strange also that Aphrodite should have bestowed 
a gift so scandalous, so fraught with evil and in- 
justice, and that she was so regardless both of 
Helen, her own sister,? and of Paris, who had de- 
cided in her favour, but rewarded the latter with 
such a marriage that he was destined through it 
to ruin himself, his parents, and his city. Further- 
more, the position of Helen, in my judgment, should 
not be ignored either; for she, the reputed daughter 
of Zeus, has become through unjust report a byword 
for disgrace, and yet has been held as a deity 
among the Greeks on account of her grace. Yet, 
though such very serious mattexs are involved in the 
present discussion, some of the sophists will declare 
that I am guilty of impiety in gainsaying Homer 
and will seek to slander me to their wretched 
disciples, for whom I care less than for so many 
monkeys. 

tentional play on ihe similarity of sound in αἰσχύνῃ and 
ἰσχύν. The latter word means rather * power’ or ‘ might.’ 
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Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν φασι τὸν Ὅμηρον ὑπὸ πενίας 
τε καὶ ἀπορίας προσαιτεῖν ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι' τὸν 
δὲ τοιοῦτον ἀδύνατον ἡγοῦνται ψεύσασθαι πρὸς 
χάριν τῶν διδόντων, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγειν 
ὁποῖα ἔμελλεν ἐκείνοις καθ’ ἡδονὴν ἔσεσθαι" 
τοὺς δὲ νῦν πτωχοὺς οὐδέν φασιν ὑγιὲς λέγειν, 
οὐδὲ μάρτυρα οὐδεὶς ἂν ἐκείνων οὐδένα ποιή- 
σαιτο ὑπὲρ οὐδενός, οὐδὲ τοὺς ἐπαίνους τοὺς 
παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀποδέχονται ὡς ἀληθεῖς. ἴσασι γὰρ 
ὅτι πάντα θωπεύοντες ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης λέγουσιν. 
ἔπειτα δὲ εἰρήκασι τοὺς μὲν ὡς πτωχῷ, τοὺς δὲ 
ὡς μαινομένῳ ἀπάρχεσθαι, καὶ μᾶλλον οἴονται 
τοὺς τότε καταγνῶναι αὐτοῦ μανίαν τἀληθῆ 
λέγοντος ἢ ψευδομένου. of μὴν ὅσον γε ἐπὶ 
τούτοις ψέγω "Όμηρον' κωλύει γὰρ οὐθὲν ἄνδρα 
σοφὸν πτωχεύειν οὐδὲ μαίνεσθαι δοκεῖν: ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι κατὰ τὴν ἐκείνων δόξαν, ἣν ἔχουσι περὶ 
"Ομήρου καὶ περὶ τῶν τοιούτων, εἰκός ἐστι μηθὲν 
ὑγιὲς εἶναι τῶν εἰρημένων ὑπ’ αὐτοῦ. 

Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ τόδε νομίζουσιν, οὐκ εἶναι ἐν τῇ 
Ὁμήρου φύσει τὸ ψεῦδος οὐδὲ ἀποδέχεσθαι 
αὐτὸν τοιοῦτον: πλεῖστα γοῦν τὸν ᾿Ὀδυσσέα 
πεποίηκε ψευδόμενον, ὃν μάλιστα ἐπῄνει, τὸν δὲ 
Αὐτόλυκον καὶ ἐπιορκεῖν φησι, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ αὐτῷ 
παρὰ τοῦ 'Ερμοῦ δεδόσθαι. περὶ δὲ θεῶν πάντες, 
ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, ὁμολογοῦσι μηθὲν ἀληθὲς λέγειν 
“Όμηρον καὶ οἱ πάνυ ἐπαινοῦντες αὐτόν, καὶ 
τοιαύτας ἀπολογίας πειρῶνται πορίξειν, ὅτι οὐ 
φρονῶν ταῦτ᾽ ἔλεγεν, ἀλλ᾽ αἰνιττόμενος καὶ μετα- 


1 Son of Hermes and grandfather of Odysseus and notorious 
for his thefts. See Homer, Odyssey 19, 394 f. 
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In the first place, they say that Homer being 
constrained by dire poverty, went begging throughout 
Greece, and yet they think such a man was unable 
to lie to please those whose dole he received and 
that he would not have recited the sort of stories 
that were likely to please them. Beggars of the 
present time, however, tell nothing but lies, we are 
told, and nobody would accept the evidence of any 
of them on any matter whatsoever or receive their 
praise as sincere. For every one knows that they 
are compelled to cajole in all they say. It has been 
said, further, that some gave of their bounty to 
Homer the beggar, and others to Homer the mad- 
man, and it is believed that the people of his day 
held him for a malman when he told the truth 
rather than when he distorted it. Now on this score 
I certainly have no criticism to bring against Homer ; 
for there is nothing to prevent a wise man from 
going begging or pretending to be mad; but I do 
say that, according to the opinion those men enter- 
tain of Homer and his kind, there is probably 
nothing trustworthy in what he said. 

And, further, they do not think that falsehood was 
foreign to the character of Homer or that he made 
no use of it. Odysseus, at any rate, whom he 
praised most highly, he has represented as telling 
numerous falsehoods. He says, too, that Autolycus 1 
actually perjured himself and that he learned this 
from Hermes.2 And as regards the gods, practically 
every man, including his warmest admirers, admits 
that Homer does not speak a word of truth, and 
they seek to offer such excuses as this, that at such 
times he is not speaking his real mind but is using 


3 The god of thieves. 
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φέρων. τί οὖν κωλύει καὶ περὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
αὐτὸν οὕτως εἰρηκέναι ; ὅστις γὰρ περὶ θεῶν οὐ 
φανερῶς ΠΠ φησιν, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον οὕτως 
ὥστε τὰ ψευδῆ μᾶλλον ὑπολαμβάνειν τοὺς 
ἐντυγχάνοντας, καὶ ταῦτα μηδὲν ὠφελούμενος, 
πῶς ἂν περί ye. ἀνθρώπων ὀκνήσειεν ὁτιοῦν 
ψεῦδος εἰπεῖν; καὶ ὅτι μὲν πεποίηκεν ἀλγοῦντας 
τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ στένοντας καὶ τιτρωσκομένους καὶ 
ἀποθνήσκοντας σχεδόν, ἔτι δὲ μοιχείας καὶ 
δεσμὰ καὶ διεγγυήσεις θεῶν οὐ λέγω, πρότερον 
εἰρημένα πολλοῖς. οὐδὲ γὰρ βούλομαι κατη- 
γορεῖν Ὁμήρου, μόνον δὲ ἐπιδεῖξαι τἀληθὲς ὡς 
γέγονεν" ἐπεί TOL καὶ ἀπολογήσομαι περὶ αὐτοῦ 
τὰ ἐμοὶ δοκοῦντα. ὅτι δὲ τὸ ψεῦδος οὐκ ὤκνει 
πάντων μάλιστα οὐδὲ αἰσχρὸν ἐνόμιζε, τοῦτο 
λέγω" πότερον δὲ ὀρθῶς ἢ μὴ παρίημι νῦν 
σκοπεῖν. 

᾿Αφεὶς οὖν ὅσα δοκεῖ δεινὰ πεποιηκέναι περὶ 
θεῶν καὶ οὐ πρέποντα ἐκείνους;᾽ τοσοῦτό φημι 
μόνον, ὅτι λόγους οὐκ ὤκνει τῶν θεῶν ἀπαγγέλ- 
Aem, οὕς φησιν αὐτοὺς διαλέγεσθαι πρὸς αὑτούς, 
καὶ ov μόνον γε TOUS ἐν κοινῷ γενομένους καὶ 
παρατυγχανόντων ἁπάντων τῶν θεῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
οὓς ἰδίᾳ τινὲς διαλέγονται ἀλλήλοις, οἷον ὁ Ζεὺς 
τεθυμωμένος τῇ Hpa διὰ τὴν ἀπάτην καὶ τὴν 


1 λέγω Reiske: λέγων. 
5 ἐκείνοις Reiske: ἐκείνῳ, 


1 Dio is here referring to the allegorical interpretations of 


Homer. 
2 See, for example, Iliad 5. 335 f, where Diomede wounds 
Aphrodite so that she bleeds and is in pain, and ibid. 855 f., 
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riddles and figures of speech. Then what is to 
prevent him having spoken in the same way of men 
also? For when a man does not frankly tell the 
truth about the gods, but, on the contrary, puts 
the matter in such a way that his readers get the 
wrong idea of them and without any advantage to 
himself either, why would he hesitate to utter any 
falsehood whatsoever regarding men? That he has 
represented the gods as suffering pain, groaning, 
being wounded, and almost dying;? that he tells 
of their amours withal, of their durance vile, of their 
giving bonds 3—on these matters I do not dwell; 
many others have already done that. For I have 
no desire to impeach Homer, but only to show how 
the truth stands. Tr indeed I shall even tell in 
his defence what I think to be the facts. But this 
I do assert, that he made the freest possible use of 
falsehood and considered it no shame. Whether he 
was right in this or not, I forbear to consider now. 
Omitting, then, what he has pictured concerning 
the gods in his poems that is shocking and unbe- 
coming to them, I say merely this, that he did not 
hesitate to repeat conversations of the gods, which he 
says they held with one another, not only those held 
in open court when all the other deities were present, 
but also those which some had privately with one 
another, as, for instance, when Zeus was angered at 
Hera for deceiving him and bringing on the defeat 


where he wounds Ares, who bellowed aloud and afterwards 
told Zeus that if he had not run away he would have lived 
bereft of strength. 

3 See, for example, Odyssey 8. 313f., where Ares and 
Aphrodite are caught in fetters by Hephaestus, who refuses 
to accept any pledge from Ares to pay a penalty until 
Poseidon guarantees that it will be paid. 
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ἧτταν τῶν Τρώων, καὶ πρότερον "ρα πρὸς τὴν 
᾿Αφροδίτην, παρακαλοῦσα φαρμάξαι τὸν πατέρα 
καὶ δοῦναι τὸ φίλτρον αὐτῇ, τὸν κεστὸν ἱμάντα, 
ὡς εἰκὸς ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ τοῦτο ἀξιοῦσα. οὐδὲ γὰρ 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰκὸς ἄλλον τινὰ εἰδέναι τὰ 
τοιαῦτα, ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικὸς διαφερουμένων καὶ 
λοιδορούντων ἐνίοτε ἀλλήλους, καίτοι μὲν t 
᾿Οδυσσέα πεποίηκεν ἐπανορθούμενον τὸ τοιοῦτο, 
μὴ δόξῃ ἀλαξὼν διηγούμενος τοὺς παρὰ τοῖς θεοῖς 
γενομένους ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ λόγους. ἔφη γὰρ ἀκοῦσαι 
τῆς Καλυψοῦς, ἐκείνην δὲ παρά TOU πυθέσθαι’ 
περὶ αὑτοῦ δὲ οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον «εἴρηκεν ὅτι πύθοιτο 
παρὰ θεοῦ τινος, οὕτω πάνυ κατεφρόνει τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ οὐθὲν αὐτῷ ἔπελεν, εἰ δόξει μηθὲν 
λέγειν. ἀληθές. οὐ γὰρ "δὴ πείσειν γε ἐνόμιξέ 
τινα ὡς ἐπίσταιτο τοὺς παρὰ τοῖς θεοῖς γενο- 
μένους λόγους." διηγεῖται δὲ καὶ τὴν συνουσίαν 
τὴν τοῦ Διὸς πρὸς τὴν “Hpav ἐν τῇ Ἴδῃ yevo- 
μένην καὶ τοὺς λόγους οὓς εἶπε πρὸ τῆς συνουσίας, 
ὡς αὐτὸς ἑωρακώς Te καὶ ἀκηκοώς, καὶ οὐδὲν 
αὐτὸν ἐκώλυσεν, ὡς ἔοικε, τὸ νέφος ὃ ὃ περιεκάλυ- 
yev ὁ Ζεὺς τοῦ μὴ φανερὸς γενέσθαι, 

Τούτοις δὲ ἐπέθηκε τὸν κολοφῶνα σχεδόν" ἵνα 


1 καίτοι μὲν Reiske: καὶ τὸν or καὶ τὸν μὲν. 

2 After λόγους the MSS. have ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ which Wendland 
deletes. After λόγους the MSS. have ἔφη γὰρ ἀκοῦσαι ἅπαντα 
καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς ἔπεισε»----'' For he said he had heard every- 
thing and persuaded the majority.” This Wilamowitz 
brackets, following Rhodomann. Bat the corruption is not 
explained by these omissions, and Dio may very well, as 
Capps suggests, have written ἀφ᾽ αὑτοῦ λόγους. εἰ γὰρ ἔφη 
ἀκοῦσαι ἅπαντα, καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐπεισ᾽ Kv, —'* For he did not 
imagine that he would convince any body that he knew of 
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of the Trojans,! or that previous conversation which 
she had with Aphrodite, in which she urged her to 
drug her father? and lend-her the love charm, to 
wit, the embroidered girdle 3—a request which she 
presumably made in secret. For it is unlikely even 
in human affairs that any outsider knows of those 
occasional scenes where husbands and wives fall out 
and abuse one another. Yet Homer has a passage in 
which Odysseus puts this matter properly so as not 
to seem a mere impostor, namely, where he tells of 
the debates which the gods held concerning him. For 
he says that he heard these debates from Calypso and 
that she had learned of them from someone else ;4 
but about himself Homer has made no such claim 
of having received Mis information from some god. 
Such utter contempt did Homer show for men, and 
not a whit did he care if all his statements were 
regarded as false. For of course he did not imagine 
that he would convince anyone that he knew 
[of his own knowledge about] the debates among 
the gods. He tells also of the dalliance of Zeus 
and Hera that occurred on Mount Ida, and what 
words Zeus spoke before the meeting, as though he 
had personally seen and heard, and apparently no 
obstacle was presented by the cloud in which Zeus 
had wrapped himself to escape being scen.? 

And to all this Homer has just about added the 


1 Iliad 15. 1-77. 2 Aphrodite's father, Zeus. 
3 Iliad. 14. 153-223. 4 Odyssey 5. 137 f.; 7. 263 f. 
5 Iliud 14. 342 1. 


his own knowledge about the debates which had taken place 
among the gods. Του if he had stated that he had it all on 
hearsay, he would have persuaded even the majority." 
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X. hy 3 ^ L4 ΄ ^ 8 ^ v 

γὰρ μὴ ἀπορῶμεν ὅπως ξυνίει͵ τῶν θεῶν, οὕτως 

^ e 3 ^ ^ 

διαλέγεται ἡμῖν σχεδὸν ὡς ἔμπειρος τῆς τῶν 
θεῶν γλώττης, καὶ ὅτι οὐχ ἡ αὐτή ἐστι τῇ 
[4 , 

ἡμετέρᾳ οὐδὲ τὰ αὐτὰ ὀνόματα ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 
λέγουσιν ἅπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς. ἐνδείκνυται δὲ ταῦτα 
ἐπὶ ὀρνέου τινός, ὅ φησι τοὺς μὲν θεοὺς χαλκίδα 

- ή 
καλεῖν, τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους κύμινδιν, καὶ ἐπὶ 
τόπου τινὸς πρὸ τῆς πόλεως, ὃν τοὺς μὲν ἀνθρώ- 
3 ^ 

πους Βατίειαν ὀνομάζειν, τοὺς δὲ θεοὺς Σῆμα 
Μυρίνης. περὶ δὲ τοῦ ποταμοῦ φράσας ἡμῖν ὅτι 

3 7 5 M mm / 0 1 / hi 
οὐ Σκάμανδρος, ἀλλὰ Ξάνθος! λέγοιτο παρὰ 

- - ^ 3 
τοῖς θεοῖς, αὐτὸς οὕτως ἤδη ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν ὀνομάξει, 
ὡς οὐ μόνον ἐξὸν αὐτῷ τὰς ἄλλας γλώττας μιγνύειν 

^ € p 
τὰς τῶν Ἑλλήνων, καὶ ποτὲ” μὲν αἰολίζειν, ποτὲ 
δὲ δωρίξειν, ποτὲ δὲ ἰάζειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ διαστὶ ἃ 
διαλέγεσθαι. ταῦτα δέ μοι εἴρηται, ὥσπερ δὴ 
ἔφην, οὐ κατηγορίας ἕνεκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἀνδρειότατος 
ἀνθρώπων ἦν πρὸς τὸ ψεῦδος Όμηρος καὶ οὐθὲν 
ἧττον ἐθάρρει καὶ ἐσεμνύνετο ἐπὶ τῷ ψεύδεσθαι ἢ 

- 3 ^ 8 LA * ^ ON 
τῷ τἀληθῆ λέηειν οὕτω γὰρ σκοποῦσιν οὐδὲν 

1 The MSS. have Σκάμανδρος and Ξάνθος interchanged. 
Corrected by Rhodomann. 

? διαστὶ Rhodomann: ἰαστὶ. 

3 After Aéyew the MSS. contain the following which 
Rhodomann brackets as representing a recension of the pass- 
age contained in §§ 22-23 : οὕτω μὲν γὰρ σκοποῦσι πάνυ σμικρὰ 
καὶ ὀλίγου ἄξια φαίνεται, ἃ ἐγώ φημι αὐτὸν ἐψεῦσθαι. τῷ γὰρ 
ὄντι ἀνθρώπινα ψεύσματα καὶ λίαν πιθανὰ πρὸς θείαν καὶ ἀμήχανον 
φύσιν. πέρας δὴ ἐπιτέθεικεν- ὥσπερ γὰρ τοῖς βαρβάροις διαλέ- 
Ὕονται of δίγλωττοι καλούμενοι καὶ ἑρμηνεύοντες αὐτοῖς τὰ παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν, οὕτως “Ὅμηρος ἡμῖν διαλέγεται, τὰ παρὰ τῶν θεῶν ἕρμη- 
νεύων, ὥσπερ ἐπιστάμενος τὴν θείαν διάλεκτο»: πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι 
οὐχ ἡ αὐτή ἐστι τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ οὐδὲ τὰ αὐτὰ παρά τε ἡμῖν καὶ παρ᾽ 
ἐκείνοις ὀνόματα, ἔπειτα ἐξηγούμενος περί τινων, ὅπως of θεοὶ 
νομίζουσιν, οἷον ὅτι τὴν χαλκίδα κόμινδιν of θεοὶ καλοῦσι, τόπον 
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finishing touch. For, not to keep us in doubt as to 
how he came to understand the gods, he talks to us 
almost as though he were acquainted with their 
language, tells us that it was not the same as ours, 
and that they do not apply the same names to the 
various things as we do. He draws attention to 
this in the case of a bird, which he says the gods 
call chalkis and men kymindis, and in the case of a 
place before Troy which men call Βαδεία, but the 
gods call the Sema Myrines.1 And after telling us that 
the river is called not Scamander but Xanthus by 
the gods, Homer himself proceeds to call it by this 
latter name in his verses, as though it were his 
privilege not only to mix the various dialectic forms 
of the Greeks freelf$ using now an Aeolic, now a 
Dorian, and now an Ionic form, but to employ even 
the Zeus dialect in the bargain. I have spoken in this 
way just as I have said, not by way of criticism, but 
because Homer was the boldest liar in existence 
and showed no less assurance and pride in his lying 
than in telling the truth. Thus regarded, none of 


1 That is, the Tomb of Myrine. Compare with the Tenth 
Discourse, § 23. 


“Thus considered, the lies of which I accuse him seem very 
insignificant and unimportant. In reality they are lies 
natural to man and very effective in representing the divine 
and infinite. Homer adds the finishing touch. For just as 
those called bilinguists, who interpret to foreigners what we 
say, converse with them, so Homer does with us, interpret- 
ing to us what the gods say just as if he understood their 
language. He says in the first place that it is not the same 
as ours and that the names in use with us and with them are 
not the same. Then in the course of his explanation of 
certain things he tells what the usage of the gods is; for 
example, that they call the chalkis the kymindis and a 
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y / / σον y ^ e 93 
ἔτι φαίνεται παράδοξον οὐδὲ ἄπιστον τῶν ὑπ 
ἐμοῦ δεικνυμένων, ἀλλὰ σμικρὰ καὶ ἀνθρώπεια 
ψεύσµατα πρὸς θεῖα καὶ μεγάλα. 

᾿Επιχειρήσας γὰρ τὸν πόλεμον εἰπεῖν τὸν 
γενόμενον τοῖς ᾿Αχαιοῖς πρὸς τοὺς Τρῶας, οὐκ 
εὐθὺς ἤρξατο ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅθεν ἔτυχεν: 
ὃ ποιοῦσι πάντες οἱ ψευδόμενοι σχεδόν, ἐμπλέ- 
KOVTES καὶ περιπλέκοντες καὶ οὐθὲν βουλόμενοι 
λέγειν ἐφεξῆς ἧττον γὰρ κατάδηλοί εἰσιν: εἰ δὲ 
μή, ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ πράγματος ἐξελέγχονται. τοῦτο 
δὲ ἰδεῖν ἔστι καὶ ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
γιγνόμενον οἳ μετὰ τέχνης ψεύδονται. οἱ δὲ Bov- 
Ἀόμενοι τὰ γενόμενα ἐπιδεῖξαι, ὡς ξυνέβη ἕκαστον, 
οὕτως ἀπαγγέλλουσι, τὸ πρῶτον πρῶτον καὶ τὸ 
δεύτερον δεύτερον καὶ τἄλλα ἐφεξῆς ὁμοίως. ἓν 
μὲν τοῦτο αἴτιον τοῦ μὴ κατὰ φύσιν ἄρξασθαι τῆς 
ποιήσεως" ἕτερον δέ, ὅτι τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτῆς καὶ τὸ 
τέλος μάλιστα ἐπεβούλευσεν ἀφανίσαι καὶ ποιῆ- 


δέ τινα πρὸ τῆς πόλεως, Βατίειαν ὀνομαζόμενον, Σῆμα Μυρίνης" 
τὸ δὲ μῶλυ εἰπὼν ὅπως of θεοὶ λέγουσιν, οὐκέτι προστίθησι τὸ 
παρὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ὄνομα. καὶ τὸν ποταμὸν εἰπὼν ὅτι οὗ 
Σκάμανδρος ἀλλὰ Ξάνθος ὀνομάζοιτο παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, οὕτως ἤδη 
ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι χρῆται, ὥς ἐξὸν αὐτῷ, μὴ μόνον τὰς τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
φωνὰς μιγγνύειν, μηδὲ τοῖς σφόδρα ἀρχαίοις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς δαι- 
μονίοις χρῆσθαι ὀνόμασι, καὶ ποτὲ μὲν αἰολίζοντα ποτὲ δὲ δωρί- 
(οντα πάλιν δὲ ἰάζοντα διαλέγεσθαι, καθάπερ οἶμαι θετταλίζον- 
τα ἢ κρητίζοντα, οἱονεὶ τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐκάλει λιμένα, Θετταλῶν 
ἀκούσας. ταῦτα δέ μοι εἴρηται, ὥσπερ ἤδη ἔφην, οὐ κατηγορίας 
ἕνεκεν», ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἀνδρειότατος ἦν ἀνθρώπων πρὸς τὸ ψεῦδος 
“Όμηρος καὶ οὐχ ἧττον ἐθάρρει καὶ ἐσεμνύνετο ἐπὶ τῷ ψεύδεσθαι 
3 τῷ τἀληθῆ λέγειν. 

* ἐν ἄλλοις Capps: ἄλλως. Perhaps we should read ἄλλοθι 
s.. 00. . . *'In other places where.” 

* of is changed to οὗ by Emperius and later editors. 
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my statements seems strange and incredible any 
longer; nay, they appear as but insignificant human 
falsehoods in comparison with great superhuman 
ones. 

For when Homer undertook to describe the war 
between the Achaeans and the Trojans, he did not 
start at the very beginning, but at haphazard; and 
this is the regular way with practically all who 
distort the truth; they entangle the story and 
make it involved and refuse to tell anything in 
sequence, thus escaping detection more readily. 
Otherwise they are convicted by the very subject- 
matter. This is just what may be seen happening 
in courts of justice and in the case of others who lie 
skilfully; whereas those who wish to present each 
fact as it really occurred do so by reporting the 
first thing first, the second next, and so on in like 
order. This is one reason why Homer did not begin 
his poem in the natural way. Another is that he 
planned especially to do away with its beginning 
and its end as far as possible and to create the 


certain place named Βαϊϊεία, outside the city Sema Myrines. 
When he says that the gods speak of moly, he fails to add 
the name current among men ; and after explaining that the 
river is not called the Scamander but the Xanthus by them, 
he at once proceeds to employ the term in his verses as 
though he were privileged not only to mix the dialects of 
the Greeks but even to use the names current among the 
gods in addition to the very archaic ones, now conversing in 
the Aeolic dialect, now in the Doric, and again the Τοπίο, 
just as he might have used the Thessalian or the Cretan 
dialect and called the agora the limen after hearing the word 
among the Thessalians. I have made these remarks, as 1 
have already said, not by way of accusation, but because 
Homer was the world’s boldest liar and showed no less 
assurance and pride in his lying than in telling the truth.” 
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σαι τὴν ἐναντίαν δόξαν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν. ὅθεν οὔτε τὴν 
ἀρχὴν οὔτε τὸ τέλος ἐτόλμησεν εἰπεῖν ἐκ τοῦ 
εὐθέος, οὐδὲ ὑπέσχετο ὑπὲρ τούτων οὐδὲν ἐρεῖν, 
£ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ που καὶ μέμνηται, παρέργως καὶ βραχέως, 
καὶ δῆλός ἐστιν ἐπιταράττων" ov γὰρ ἐθάρρει πρὸς 
αὐτὰ οὐδὲ ἐδύνατο ἐρεῖν ἑτοίμως. συμβαίνει δὲ 
καὶ τοῦτο τοῖς ψευδοµένοις ὡς τὸ πολύ γε, ἄλλα 
μέν τινα λέγειν τοῦ πράγματος καὶ διατρίβειν 
9 3 » ^ ^ e A 1 / / θέ > 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ὃ δ᾽ ἂν: μάλιστα κρύψαι θέλωσιν, οὐ 
προτιθέµενοι λέγουσιν οὐδὲ προσέχοντι τῷ 
^ , 
ἀκροατῇ, οὐδ᾽ ἐν τῇ αὑτοῦ χώρᾳ τιθέντες, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἂν λάθοι μάλιστα, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ὅτι 
αἰσχύνεσθαι ποιεῖ τὸ ψεῦδος καὶ ἀποκνεῖν 
προσιέναι πρὸς αὗτό, ἄλλως,τε ὅταν y) περὶ τῶν 
μεγίστων, ὅθεν οὐδὲ τῇ φωνῇ μέγα λέγουσιν οἱ 
ψευδόμενοι ὅταν ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἔλθωσιν' οἱ δέ τινες 
> ^ z Aa 3 ^ / € A 
αὐτῶν βατταρίζουσι καὶ ἀσαφῶς λέγουσιν' οἱ δὲ 
οὐχ ὡς αὐτοί τι εἰδότες, ἀλλ’ ὡς ἑτέρων ἀκούσαντες. 
a D. ^ 3 0é / 0 ^ ^ δὲ e 
ὃς ὃ ἂν ἀληθὲς AEYN TL αρρῶν καὶ οὐδὲν υποστελ.- 
λόμενος λέγει. οὔτε οὖν τὰ περὶ τὴν ἁρπαγὴν τῆς 
ε A 4 
Ελένης "Όμηρος εἴρηκεν ἐκ τοῦ εὐθέος οὐδὲ 
παρρησίαν ἄγων ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς οὔτε περὶ τῆς 
ἁλώσεως τῆς πόλεως, καίτοι γάρ, ὡς ἔφην, 
ἀνδρειότατος ὢν ὑποκατεκλίνετο καὶ ἡττᾶτο ὅτι 
δει τἀναντία λέγων τοῖς οὖσι καὶ τὸ κεφάλαιον 
^ la 
αὐτὸ τοῦ πράγματος ψευδόμενος. 
^H πόθεν μᾶλλον ἄρξασθαι ἔπρεπεν ἢ ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἀδικήματος καὶ τῆς ὕβρεως τοῦ 
> L4 , A f τ f 3 4 
Αλεξάνδρου, δι ἣν συνέστη ὁ πόλεμος, ἐπειδὴ 
1 $ δ᾽ ἂν Emperius : ὅταν. 
αὑτοῦ Reiske: αὐτῇ. 
* λάθοι Wilamowitz: λάθοιεν. 
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very opposite impression concerning them.! That 
is why he did not dare to tell either the beginning 
or the end in a straightforward way and did not 
bind himself to say anything about them, but if he 
does make mention of them anywhere, it is incidental 
and brief, and he is evidently trying to confuse. 
For he was ill at ease with respect to these parts and 
unable to speak freely. The following device, too, 
is usually employed by those who wish to deceive: 
They mention some parts of the story and dwell 
upon them, but what they are particularly anxious 
to conceal they do not bring out clearly or when 
their auditor is paying attention, nor do they put it 
in its proper place, but where it may best escape 
notice. They do thés, not only for the reason just 
mentioned, but also because lying makes them 
ashamed and reluctant to go on with it, especially 
when it is about the most important matters. And so 
liars do not speak aloud when they come to this part. 
Some of them falter and speak indistinctly, others 
as if they themselves did not know but spoke from 
hearsay. He, however, who speaks the truth, does 
so without fear or reserve. Now Homer was not 
straightforward or frank when telling of the abduc- 
tion of Helen or the fall of Troy. Nay, with all 
that boldness which I have said he had, he never- 
theless flinched and weakened because he knew he 
was telling the reverse of the truth and falsifying 
the essential part of his subject. 

Or at what point of the story might Homer have 
more properly begun than with Paris' wanton crime 
itself, which caused the war, since all the readers 

oo that the end is the beginning and the beginning the 
end. 
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συνωργίξοντο ἂν! πάντες οἱ τῇ ποιήσει ἐντυγ- 
χάνοντες καὶ συνεφιλονίκουν ὑπὲρ τοῦ τέλους 
καὶ μηδεὶς ἠλέει τοὺς Ἔρῶας ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἔπασχον; 
οὕτω γὰρ εὐνούστερον καὶ προθυμότερον ἕξειν 
ἔμελλε τὸν ἀκροατήν. εἰ ò αὖ ἐβούλετο τὰ 
μέγιστα καὶ φοβερώτατα εἰπεῖν καὶ πάθη παν- 
τοδαπὰ καὶ συμφοράς, ἔτι δὲ ὃ πάντων μάλιστα 
ἕκαστος ἐπόθει ἀκοῦσαι, τί .μεῖξον ἢ δεινότερον 
εἶχεν εἰπεῖν τῆς ἀλώσεως; οὔτε ἀνθρώπους πλεί- 
ους ἀποθνῄσκοντας οὐδὲ οἰκτρότερον τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ 
τοὺς βωμοὺς τῶν θεῶν καταφεύγοντας, τοὺς δὲ 
ἀμυνομένους ὑμὲρ τῶν τέκνων καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν, 
οὔτε γυναῖκας ἢ παρθένους ἄλλοσε ἀγομένας 
βασιλίδας ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ τε καὶ αἰσχύνῃ, τὰς μὲν 
ἀνδρῶν, τὰς δὲ πατέρων, τὰς δὲ ἀδελφῶν ἆπο- 
σπωμένας, τὰς δέ τινας αὐτῶν τῶν ἀγαλμάτων, 
ὁρώσας μὲν τοὺς φιλτάτους ἄνδρας ἐν φόνῳ 
κειμένους καὶ μὴ δυναμένας ἀσπάσασθαι μηδὲ 
καθελεῖν τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς, ὁρώσας δὲ τὰ νήπια 
βρέφη πρὸς τῇ γῇ παιόµενα΄ ὠμῶς, οὔτε ἱερὰ 
πορθούμενα θεῶν οὔτε Χρημάτων πλῆθος åp- 
παξόμενον οὔτε κατ ἄκρας ὅλην ἐμπιμπραμένην 
τὴν 3 πόλιν οὔτε μείζονα Bony ἢ κτύπον χαλκοῦ 
τε καὶ πυρὸς τῶν μὲν φθειρομένων, τῶν δὲ 
ῥιπτουμένων' ἃ τὸν Πρίαμον πεποίηκε AMéyovra 
ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον ὡς ἐσόμενα, à τυχὸν ὃ αὐτῷ ὡς γιγνό- 
μενα διελθεῖν ὅπως ἐβούλετο καὶ 'μεθ ὅσου 


1 συνωργίζοντο ἂν Reiske: οὖν ὠργίζοντο. 

2 Perhaps τινὰ should be read instead of τὴν. 

sè τυχὺν corrupt. καίτοι ἐξὸν conj. Arnim, ταῦτα ἣν τυχὸν 
Capps, ὑπάρχον Emperius, τυχὸν οὐκ ἦν Schwartz, ἑξὸν 
Selden, ἀλλ᾽ ἦν αὐτὰ Cohoon. 
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of his poem would then have joined in indignation 
and would have been eager for the outcome, and 
no one would have pitied the sufferings of the 
Trojans? For by so doing Homer would have been 
assured of a more sympathetic and interested audi- 
ence. If, on the other hand, he wished to describe 
the greatest and most terrible things, all forms of 
suffering and calamity, and, further, to tell what 
everybody was yearning above all things to hear, 
what greater or more awe-inspiring subject could he 
have chosen than the capture of the city? He could 
not have found an event in which a greater number 
of people met their death or where with greater 
pathos men fled to the altars of their gods or fought 
to save their childrensand wives, where royal matrons 
and maidens were dragged away to slavery and dis- 
grace in foreign parts, some torn from their husbands, 
some from their fathers, others from their brothers, 
and some even from the holy images, while they 
beheld their beloved husbands weltering in their 
blood and yet were unable to embrace them or to 
close their eyes, and beheld their helpless babes 
dashed cruelly to earth. Think, too, of the dese- 
eration of the sanctuaries of the gods, the plundering 
of stores of wealth, the whole city burnt to the 
very ground by the flames, the mighty cries of 
men, the clash of bronze, the roar of the flames as 
some were perishing in them and others were being 
hurled upon them. These things Homer makes 
Priam speak of as soon to come to pass, though 
he could perhaps? have related them as actual 
events in any way that pleased him and with all 
that horror with which he was accustomed to de- 


1 See Jliod 24. 339 f. 2 See critical note. 
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TÜXXa! εἰώθει δείματος, ἐκπλήττων τε καὶ 
αὔξων τὰ μικρότατα. 

Ei δέ ye ἤθελεν ἀνδρῶν ἐπισήμων εἰπεῖν 
θάνατον, πῶς ἀπέλιπε τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως καὶ 
τὸν τοῦ Μέμνονος καὶ ᾿Αντιλόχου καὶ Αἴαντος 
καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ; πῶς δὲ τὴν ᾿Αμα- 
ζόνων στρατείαν καὶ τὴν μάχην ἐκείνην τὴν 
λεγομένην τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως καὶ τῆς ᾿Αμαξόνος 
γενέσθαι καλὴν οὕτως καὶ παράδοξον ; ὁπότε 
τὸν ποταμὸν αὐτῷ πεποίηκε μαχόμενον ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ λέγειν τι θαυμαστόν, ἔτι δὲ τοῦ Ἡφαίστου 
καὶ τοῦ Σκαμάνδρου μάχην καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
θεῶν πρὸς ἀλλήλους τροπάς τε καὶ ἥττας 
καὶ τραύματα, ἐπιθυμῶν ὅ τι εἴποι μέγα καὶ 
θαυμαστὸν ὑπὸ ἀπορίας πραγμάτων, τοσούτων 
ἔτι καὶ τηλικούτων ἀπολειπομένων. ἀνάγκη 
οὖν ἐκ τούτων ὁμολογεῖν ἢ ἀγνώμονα “Ὅμηρον 
καὶ φαῦλον κριτὴν τῶν πραγμάτων, ὥστε τὰ 
ἐλάττω καὶ ταπεινότερα αἱρεῖσθαι καταλιπόντα 
ἄλλοις τὰ μέγιστά τε καὶ σπουδαιότατα, ἢ μὴ 
δύνασθαι αὐτόν, ὅπερ εἶπον, ἰσχυρίξεσθαι τὰ 
ψευδῆ, ἐν δὲ τούτοις ἐπιδεικνύναι τὴν ποίησιν 
à ἐβούλετο κρύψαι ὅπως γέγονεν. 

Οὕτως γὰρ καὶ ἐν ᾿Ὀδυσσείᾳ τὰ μὲν περὶ τὴν 
Ἰθάκην καὶ τὸν θάνατον τῶν μνηστήρων αὐτὸς 
λέγει, τὰ δὲ μέγιστα τῶν ψευσμάτων οὐχ ὑπέ- 
µεινεν εἰπεῖν, τὰ περὶ τὴν Σκύλλαν καὶ τὸν 

1 τἄλλα Casaubon: τάχα. 

3 After ἀπολειπομένων the MSS. have ἔστι δὲ τοιαῦτα τὰ 
λεγόμενα ὑπὸ τοῦ Πριάμου,---'' The following is the sort of 
thing Priam said,” followed by Homer Ziad 22. 60-68. These 


words Rhodomann brackets as a scholion on the words & 
τὸν Πρίαμον πεποίηκε λέγοντα in ἃ 30. 
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scribe other slaughters, thrilling the listener and 
magnifying the smallest details. 

If it was his wish to tell of the death of illustrious 
men, how is it that he omitted the slaying of Achilles, 
Memnon, Antilochus, Ajax, and of Paris himself? 
Why did he not mention the expedition of the 
Amazons and that battle between Achilles and the 
Amazon,! which is said to have been so splendid and 
so strange? Yet he represented the river as fighting 
with Achilles ? just for the sake of telling a marvel- 
lous tale, and also the battle between Hephaestus 
and the Scamander,? and the mutual discomfitures, 
defeats, and woundings of the other gods,* desiring 
something great and wonderful to say because he 
was at a loss for faets, though so many important 
facts were still left untouched. So from what has been 
said it must be acknowledged that Homer was either 
unintelligent and a bad judge of the facts, so that 
he selected the more unimportant and trivial things 
and left to others the greatest and most impressive, 
or else that he was unable, as I have said,5 to 
bolster up his falsehoods and show his poetic genius 
in handling those incidents whose actual nature it 
was his purpose to conceal. 

We find this in the Odyssey also. For he tells of 
events in Ithaca and of the death of the suitors in 
his own person, but has not ventured to mention the 
greatest of his falsehoods—the story of Scylla, of 


1 Penthesilea, slain by Achilles, who mourned over her. 

2 [Iliad 21. 211-341. 

3 Iliad 21. 342-382. 

4 Iliad 21. 385 1. 

5 See § 11, where Dio says that he will prove from Homer’s 
own poetry that he is lying. 
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Κύκλωπα καὶ τὰ φάρμακα τῆς Κίρκης, ἔτι δὲ 
. 5 tf / ^ 8 + > b 
τὴν eis "Αιδου κατάβασιν τοῦ Ὀδυσσέως, ἀλλὰ 
τὸν Ὀδυσσέα ἐποίησε διηγούμενον τοῖς περὶ τὸν 
᾿;Αλκίνοον: ἐκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν ἵππον καὶ 
M [4 ^ / ὃ / y A 48 
τὴν ἅλωσιν τῆς Τροίας διεξιόντα τὸν Δημόδοκον 
- a ^ L4 
ἐν ὠδῇ δι ὀλίγων ἐπῶν. δοκεῖ δέ μοι μηδὲ 
- A 
προθέσθαι ταῦτα τὴν ἀρχήν, ἅτε οὐ γενόμενα, 
προϊούσης δὲ τῆς ποιήσεως, ἐπεὶ ἑώρα τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους ῥᾳδίως πάντα πειθομένους, καταφρο- 
^ , ^ 
νήσας αὐτῶν καὶ ἅμα χαριζόµενος τοῖς Ἕλλησι 
- M 
καὶ τοῖς ᾿Ατρείδαις πάντα συγχέαι καὶ pera- 
στῆσαι τὰ πράγματα εἰς τοὐναντίον. λέγει δὲ 
ἀρχόμενος, 
^ e ^ 
μῆνιν ἄειδε, θεά, Πηληιάδεω ᾽Αχιλῆος 
3 7 53 - M 3y 
οὐλομένην, ἣ pvp? ᾿Αχαιοῖς ἄλγε᾽ ἔθηκε, 
πολλὰς δ᾽ ἰφθίμους ψυχὰς "Aids προΐρψεν 
ἡρώων' αὐτοὺς δὲ ἑλώρια τεῦχε κύνεσσιν 
οἰωνοῖσί τε πᾶσι" Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή. 


ἐνταῦθά φησι περὶ μόνης ἐρεῖν τῆς τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως 
μήνιδος καὶ τὰς συμφορὰς καὶ τὸν ὄλεθρον τῶν 
᾿Αχαιῶν, ὅτι πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ ἔπαθον καὶ πολλοὶ 
ἀπώλοντο καὶ ἄταφοι ἔμειναν, ὡς ταῦτα μέγιστα 
τῶν γενομένων καὶ ἄξια τῆς ποιήσεως, καὶ τὴν 
τοῦ Διὸς βουλὴν ἐν τούτοις φησὶ τελεσθῆναι, 
ὥσπερ οὖν καὶ. συνέβη' τὴν δὲ ὕστερον pera- 
βολὴν τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ τὸν τοῦ “Εκτορος 
θάνατον, à ἔμελλε χαριεῖσθαι, οὐχ 1 ὑπεχόμενος, 
οὐδὲ ὅτι ὕστερον ἑάλω τὸ Ἴλιον: ἴσως γὰρ οὐκ 
1 οὐχ added by Selden. 


1 Odyssey 9-12. 2 Odyssey 8. 5008. 
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the Cyclops, the magic charms of Circe, and further, 
the descent of Odysseus into the lower world. These 
he makes Odysseus narrate to Alcinous and his 
court,! and there too he has Demodocus recount the 
story of the horse and the capture of Troy in a song 
of only a few lines. As it seems to me, he had 
made no provision for these incidents at all inasmuch 
as they never occurred; but as his poem grew, and 
he saw that men would readily believe anything, he 
showed his contempt for them and his desire withal 
to humour the Greeks and the Atreidae, by throwing 
everything into confusion and reversing the outcome.? 
At the beginning he says, 


“O Goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Achilles; sing the deadly wrath that brought 
Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and swept 
To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 
Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of air, 
For so had Jove appointed.” 4 


In these verses he says that he will sing of the wrath 
of Achilles alone, and the hardships and destruction 
of the Achaeans, that their sufferings were many 
and terrible, that many perished and remained 
unburied, as though these were the chief incidents 
and worthy of poetic treatment, and that therein 
the purpose of Zeus was accomplished; all of which 
did indeed come to pass. But the subsequent shift 
of events, including the death of Hector, which was 
likely to please his hearers, he did not have in his 
original plan, nor the final capture of Ilium. For per- 


3 Dio maintains that the Trojans, not the Greeks, were 
victorious in the war. See § 118 fi. 
t Ihad τα, 
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ἦν πω βεβουλευμένος ἀναστρέφειν ἅπαντα. 
ἔπειτα βουλόμενος τὴν αἰτίαν εἰπεῖν τῶν κακῶν, 
ἀφεὶς τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον καὶ τὴν “Ελένην περὶ 
Χρύσου φλυαρεῖ καὶ τῆς ἐκείνου θυγατρός. 

, M ? [3 3 06 . ^ 4 32 

Eyo οὖν ὡς ἐπυθόμην παρὰ τῶν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ 
τ / ΕΝ 7 / $ 1 > ^ 'O ΄ 9 
ἱερέων ἑνὸς εὖ μάλα γέροντος! ἐν τῇ ᾿Ονούφι, 
ἄλλα τε πολλὰ τῶν Ελλήνων καταγελῶντος ὡς 

2Δνλ 5087 5 M M ^ f 
οὐθὲν εἰδότων ἀληθὲς περὶ τῶν πλείστων, καὶ 
μάλιστα δὴ τεκμηρίῳ τούτῳ χρωμένου ὅτι 
Τροίαν τέ εἰσι πεπεισμένοι ὡς ἁλοῦσαν ὑπὸ 
ΚΑ; / ` [4 E Z ^ M 

γαμέμνονος καὶ ὅτι “Ελένη συνοικοῦσα Me- 
νελάῳ ἠράσθη ᾿Αλεξάνδρου' καὶ ταῦτα οὕτως 
3 / $7 XN © 4? Ν > \ 3 
ἄγαν πεπεισμένοι εἰσὶν ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς ἐξαπα- 
τηθέντες ὥστε καὶ ὀμόσαι ἕκαστος. 

vy e ^ x 4 e / 

Έφη δὲ πᾶσαν τὴν πρότερον ἱστορίαν γε- 
γράφθαι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, τὴν μὲν ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς, τὴν 
δ᾽ ἐν στήλαις τισί, τὰ δὲ μνημονεύεσθαι μόνον 
ὑπ’ ὀλίγων, τῶν στηλῶν διαφθαρεισῶν, πολλὰ 
δὲ καὶ ἀπιστεῖσθαι τῶν ἐν ταῖς στήλαις γεγραμ- 
μένων διὰ τὴν ἀμαθίαν τε καὶ ἀμέλειαν τῶν 
ἐπιγιγνομένων' εἶναι δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ἐν τοῖς νέωτά- 
τοις τὰ περὶ τὴν Τροίαν: τὸν γὰρ Μενέλαον 

% t 
ἀφικέσθαι παρ αὐτοὺς καὶ διηγήσασθαι ἅπαντα 
ὡς ἐγένετο. 

Δεσμένου δέ µου διηγήσασθαι, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον 
οὐκ ἐβούλετο, λέγων ὅτι ἀλαζόνες εἰσὶν οἱ “EX- 
ληνες καὶ ἀμαθέστατοι ὄντες πολυμαθεστάτους 

1 γέροντος Arnim: λέγοντος, τῇ ᾿Ονούφι Morel: τῷ ὄνυχι. 

? δὴ Emperius: δὲ. 
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haps he had not yet planned to turn everything upside 
down, but later, when he wishes to state the cause of 
the sufferings, he drops Paris and Helen, and babbles 
about Chryses ! and that man's daughter. 

I, therefore, shall give the account as I learned it 
from a certain very aged priest in Onuphis,? who 
often made merry over the Greeks as a people, claim- 
ing that they really knew nothing about most things, 
and using as his chief illustration of this, the fact that 
they believed that Troy was taken by Agamemnon 
and that Helen fell in love with Paris while she was 
living with Menelaus; and they were so thoroughly 
convinced of this, he said, being completely deceived 
by one man, that everybody actually swore to its 
truth. . 

My informant told me that all the history of earlier 
times was recorded in Egypt, in part in the temples, 
in part upon certain columns, and that some things 
were remembered by a few only as the columns had 
been destroyed, while much that had been inscribed 
on the columns was disbelieved on account of the 
ignorance and indifference of later generations. He 
added that these stories about Troy were included 
in their more recent records, since Menelaus had 
come to visit them and described everything just 
as it had occurred. 

When I asked him to give this account, he hesitated 
at first, remarking that the Greeks are vainglorious, 
and that in spite of their dense ignorance they 


1 Priest of Apollo, whose daughter was taken prisoner by 
Achilles and in the distribution of booty given to Agamemnon, 
who refused to give her up for a ransom. Then Apollo sent 
a paene among the Greeks. See Iliad 1. 11 f. 

2. City in Egypt whose location is uncertain. 
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ἑαυτοὺς νομίξουσι: τούτου δὲ μηθὲν εἶναι νόσημα 
χαλεπώτερον μήτε ἑνὲ μήτε. πολλοῖς ἢ ὅταν τις 
ἀμαθὴς ὢ ὢν σοφώτατον ἑαυτὸν νομίζη' τοὺς γὰρ 
τοιούτους τῶν ἀνθρώπων μηδέποτε δύνασθαι τῆς 
ἀγνοίας ἀπολυθῆναι. οὕτως δέ, ἔφη, γελοίως 
ἀπὸ τούτων διάκεισθε ὑμεῖς, ὥστε ποιητὴν 
ἕτερον Ὁμήρῳ τα καὶ ταὐτὰ 3 πάντα 
ποιήσαντα περὶ Ἑλένης, -Στησίχορον. ὡς οἶμαι, 
τυφλωθῆναί pare ὑπὸ τῆς “Ελένης ὡς ψευσά- 
μενον, αὖθις δὲ ἀναβλέψαι τἀναντία ποιήσαντα. 
καὶ ταῦτα λέγοντες οὐδὲν ἧττον ἀληθῆ φάσιν 
εἶναι τὴν Ὁ μήρου ποίησιν. καὶ τὸν μὲν Στησί- 
χορον ἐν τῇ ὕστερον ὠδῇ λέγειν ὅτι τὸ παράπαν 
οὐδὲ πλεύσειεν καὶ Ἑλένη οὐδαμόσε" ἄλλοι δέ 
τινες, ὡς ἁρπασθείη μὲν Ἑλένη ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αλε- 
ξάνδρου, δεῦρο δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς ets Αἴγυπτον ἀφί- 
κουτο" καὶ τοῦ πράγµατος οὕτως ἀμφισβητου- 
μένου καὶ πολλὴν ἄγνοιαν ἔχοντος, οὐδὲ οὕτως 
ὑποπτεῦσαι δύνανται τὴν ἁπάτην. τούτου δὲ 
αἴτιον ἔφη εἶναι ὅτι Φιλήδονοί εἰσιν οἱ "Ελληνες" 
ἃ δ᾽ ἂν ἀκούσωσιν ἡδέως τινὸς λέγοντος, ταῦτα καὶ 
ἀληθῆ νομίξουσι, καὶ τοῖς μὲν ποιηταῖς ἐπιτρέπου- 
σιν ὅ τι ἂν θέλωσι ψεύδεσθαι καί φασιν ἐξεῖναι 
αὐτοῖς, ὅμως δὲ πιστεύουσιν ols ἂν ἐκεῖνοι 
λέγωσι καὶ μάρτυρας αὐτοὺς ἐπάγονται ἐνίοτε 
περὶ ὧν ἀμφισβητοῦσι: παρὰ δὲ Αἰγυπτίοις μὴ 
ἐξεῖναι μηδὲν 5 ἐμμέτρως λέγεσθαι μηδὲ εἶναι 
ποίησιν τὸ παράπαν' ἐπίστασθαι γὰρ ὅτι φάρ- 
parov τοῦτο ἡδονῆς ἐστι πρὸς τὴν ἀκοήν. 
ὥσπερ οὖν οἱ διψῶντες οὐδὲν δέονται οἴνου, ἀλλ᾽ 


1 διάκεισθε ὑμεῖς Morel: διακεῖσθαι ὑμᾶς. 
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think they know everything. He maintained that 
no affliction more serious could befall either individual 
or community than when an ignoramus held himself 
to be most wise, since such men could never be 
freed from their ignorance. ‘‘ And so ludicrous an 
effect have these men had upon you,” he continued, 
“ that you say of another poet—Stesichorus, I believe 
it is—who followed Homer's account and repeated 
these same stories about Helen, that he was struck 
blind by her as a liar and recovered his sight upon 
recanting! And though you tell this tale, you none 
the less believe that Homer's account is true. You 
say, too, that Stesichorus in his palinode declared 
that Helen never sailed off to any place whatsoever, 
while certain othersssay that Helen was carried off 
by Paris but came to us here in Egypt. Yet with 
all this uncertainty and ignorance surrounding the 
matter you cannot even thus see through the decep- 
tion." "This, he claimed, was due to the Greek love 
of pleasure. Whatever they delight to hear from 
anyone's lips they at once consider to be true. 
They give their poets full licence to tell any un- 
truth they wish, and they declare that this is 
the poets' privilege. Yet they trust them in every- 
thing they say and even quote them at times as 
witnesses in matters of dispute. Among the Egyp- 
tians, however, it is illegal to say anything in verse. 
Indeed they have no poetry at all, since they know 
this is but the charm with which pleasure lures the 
ear. “Therefore,” said he, “just as the thirsty 


1 See note on p. 58. 


2 ταὐτὰ Reiske: ταῦτα. 3 μηδὲν Reiske: μηδὲ, 
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ἀπόχρη αὐτοῖς ὕδατος πιεῖν, οὕτως, οἱ τἀληθῆ 
εἰδέναι θέλοντες οὐδὲν δέονται μέτρων, ἄλλ᾽ 
ἐξαρκεῖ αὐτοῖς ἁπλῶς ἀκοῦσαι. ἡ δὲ ποίησις 
ἀναπείθει τὰ ψευδῆ ἀκούειν ὥσπερ οἶνος πίνειν 
μάτην. 

Ὡς οὖν ἤκουσα παρ᾽ ἐκείνου, πειράσομαι 
εἰπεῖν, προστιθεὶς ἐξ ὧν ἐδόκει μοι ἀληθῆ τὰ 
λεγόμενα. ἔφη γὰρ ἐν Σπάρτῃ γενέσθαι Tuv- 
δάρεω σοφὸν ἄνδρα καὶ βασιλέα μέγιστον, τούτου 
δὲ καὶ Λήδας δύο θυγατέρας κατὰ ταὐτὸ ὥσπερ 
ἡμεῖς ὀνομάξομεν, Κλυταιμήστραν καὶ Ἑλένην, 
καὶ δύο ἄρρενας παῖδας διδύμους καλοὺς καὶ 
μεγάλους καὶ πολὺ τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἀρίστους. 
εἶναι δὲ τὴν Ἑλένην ἐπὶ κάλλλει περιβόητον καὶ 
πολλοὺς μνηστῆρας αὐτῆς ἔτι σμικρᾶς παιδὸς 
οὔσης γενέσθαι καὶ * ἁρπαγὴν ὑπὸ Θησέως 
βασιλέως ὄντος ᾿Αθηνῶν. τοὺς οὖν ἀδελφοὺς 
τῆς Ἑλένης εὐθέως ἐλθεῖν εἰς τὴν τοῦ Θησέως 
χώραν καὶ πορθῆσαι τὴν πόλιν καὶ κομίσασθαι 
τὴν ἀδελφήν. τὰς μὲν οὖν ἄλλας γυναῖκας 
ἀφιέναι λαβόντας" τὴν δὲ τοῦ Θησέως μητέρα 
αἰχμάλωτον ἄγειν τιμωρουμένουᾳ αὐτόν») εἶναι 
γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἀξιομάχους πρὸς ἅπασαν τὴν Ελλάδα, 
καὶ καταστρέψασθαι ῥᾳδίως ἂν εἰ ἐβούλοντο. 

Εἶπον οὖν ὅτι καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ταῦτα λέγεται 
καὶ προσέτι ὡς αὐτὸς -ἑορακὼς εἴην ἐν Ὀλυμπίᾳ 
ἐν τῷ ὀπισθοδόμῳ τοῦ veto τῆς "ρας ὑπόμνημα 
τῆς ἁρπαγῆς ἐκείνης ἐν τῇ -ξυλίνῃ κιβωτῷ τῇ 
ἀνατεθείσῃ ὑπὸ Κυψέλου, τοὺς Διοσκόρους ἔχον- 


1 καὶ Dindorf: δὴ. 3 αὐτόν Rhodomann: αὐτὴν, 


1 The Greek form of the name omits the letter », but the 


familiar English form is retained by the translator. 
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have no need of wine, but a drink of water suffices 
them, so too seekers after truth have no need of 
verse, but it is quite enough for them to hear the 
unadorned truth. Poetry, however, tempts them 
to listen to falsehood just as wine leads to over- 
drinking." 

Now 1 shall endeavour to repeat what he told me, 
adding my reasons for thinking his words to be true. 
According to his account, Tyndareüs, a wise man 
and a very great king, was born in Sparta. Then 
Leda and he had two daughters named just as we 
name them, Clytemnestra ! and Helen, and two large 
handsome twin sons, by far the best among the 
Greeks. Helen was famed for her beauty, and while 
yet but a little girl Bad many suitors and was carried 
off by Theseus, who was king of Athens. Whereupon 
her brothers straightway invaded Theseus' country, 
sacked the city, and recovered their sister. They 
freed all the women they had captured except the 
mother of Theseus, whom they carried off a prisoner 
in retaliation; for they were a match for all Greece 
and could have subjugated it easily had they so 
wished. 

I remarked that this was our account also and 
that, moreover, I had myself seen at Olympia in 
the rear chamber of the temple of Hera a memorial 
of that abduction upon the wooden chest dedicated 
by Cypselus. It represents the Dioscuri® holding 


2 Castor and Pollux. 3 Aethra. 
4 Tyrant of Corinth. When a child his mother hid him in 
a chest (kypsele) to save him from being murdered. Hence 
his name. In memory of this escape he dedicated a splendid 
Ed of cedar wood at Olympia. Pausanias describes it in 
etail. 
5 Literally, “ sons of Zeus,” i.e. Castor and Pollux. 
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τας τὴν Ἑιλένην ἐπιβεβηκυῖαν τῇ κεφαλῇ τῆς 
Αἴθρας καὶ τῆς κόμης ἕλκουσαν, καὶ ἐπίγραμμα 
ἐπιγεγραμμένον ἀρχαίοις γράμμασι. 

Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, ἔφη, φοβούμενος τοὺς Τυν- 
δαρίδας ὁ ᾿Αγαμέμνων--ἠπίστατο γὰρ ὅτι ξένος 
ὢν καὶ ἔπηλυς ἄρχοι τῶν ᾿Αργείων---ἐβούλετο 
προσλαβεῖν αὐτοὺς κηδεύσας, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
ἔγημε Κλυταιμήστραν' τὴν δὲ Ἑιλένην ἐμνήστευε 
μὲν τῷ ἀδελφῷ, οὐδεὶς δὲ ἔφασκε τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
ἐπιτρέψειν, καὶ γὰρ προσήκειν ἕκαστος αὑτῷ 
τοῦ γένους μᾶλλον ἢ Μενελάῳ, Πελοπίδῃ 
ὄντι. ἧκον δὲ καὶ ἔξωθεν πολλοὶ μνηστῆρες διά 
τε τὴν δόξαν τὴν περὶ τοῦ κάλλους καὶ τὴν 
δύναμιν τῶν ἀδελφῶν καὶ τοῦ πατρός. 

᾿Εδόκει οὖν μοι καὶ τοῦτο ἀληθὲς λέγειν, ὅπου 

x / / ^ / z 
τὴν Κλεισθένους θυγατέρα τοῦ Σικυωνίων τυράν- 
νου καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ Ἰταλίας τινὰ μνηστεῦσαί paom 
ἔτι δὲ Ἱπποδάμειαν τὴν Οἰνομάου Πέλοψ. ἔγημεν 
? " 3 / 3 / X ` 3 . ^ 
ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας ἀφικόμενος, Θησεὺς δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
Θερμώδοντος ποταμοῦ μίαν τῶν ᾿Αμαξόνων- ὡς 
δὲ ἐκεῖνος ἔφη, καὶ τὴν Iò ἀφικέσθαι ἐκδοθεῖσαν 

> y > ` ` ^ / [A 
εἰς Αἴγυπτον, ἀλλὰ μὴ Body γενομένην οὕτως 
οἰστρήσασαν ἐλθεῖν. 

Οὕτως δὲ ἔθους ὄντος ἐκδιδόναι καὶ λαμβάνειν 

^ , 3 / * * ^ 
γυναῖκας παρ ἀλλήλων καὶ τοὺς πλεῖστον 


1 Agariste, who had so many suitors. She was finally 
married to Megacles of Athens. Smindyrides of Sybaris was 
the suitor from Italy. 
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Helen, who is standing upon Aethra's head pulling 
her hair, and there is also an inscription in ancient 
characters. 

“ Thereupon,” so he continued, “ Agamemnon, 
who feared the sons of Tyndaretis—because he knew 
that, though he ruled the Argives, he was a stranger 
and a new-comer—sought to win them over by a 
marriage alliance and for that reason married 
Clytemnestra. Helen's hand he sought for his 
brother, but the Greeks to a man declared that 
they would not permit it, since each one of them 
held that she was more closely akin to himself in 
blood than to Menelaus, who was a descendant of 
Pelops. Many suitors came from outside Greece 
also because of Hel@n’s reputation for beauty and 
the power of her brothers and father.” 

Now I thought that this last statement also was 
true, since the story goes that the daughter! of 
Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, was wooed by a 
man from Italy, and that Pelops, who married 
Hippodameia, the daughter of Oenomaüs, came from 
Asia, and that Theseus married one of the Amazons ? 
from the banks of the Thermodon? and, as that 
priest maintained, Io * came to Egypt as a betrothed 
bride and not as a heifer maddened by the gadfly. 

“ And," he added, “since the great houses were 
accustomed, as we have seen, to make distance no 
barrier in forming marriage alliances with one 


2 Theseus carried off Antiope, queen of the Amazons, by 
whom he had a son. 

3 A river of Pontus, in the district of Themiscyra, the 
reputed home of the Amazons. 

4 Daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. According to the 
myth she was loved by Zeus, who changed her into a heifer 
on account of Hera’s jealousy. 
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ἀπέχοντας τοῖς ἐνδοξοτάτοις,᾽ καὶ τὸν ᾿Αλέξαν- 
δρον ἀφικέσθαι κατὰ μνηστείαν ἔφη, πιστεύοντα 
τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ πατρός, σχεδὸν τι βασιλεύοντος 
τῆς ᾿Ασύας ἁπάσης, καὶ οὐδὲ πολὺ τῆς Τροίας 
> 7 L4 * ^ ^ y 
ἀπεχούσης, ἄλλως TE καὶ των Πελοπιδῶν ἤδη 
/ m ^ 
δυναστευόντων ἐν τῇ “Ελλάδι καὶ πολλῆς ἐπι- 
΄ / 3 0o OA X ^ [4 
μεξίας γενομένης. ἐλθόντα δὲ μετὰ πολλοῦ πλου- 
του καὶ παρασκευῆς ὡς ἐπὶ μνηστείαν καὶ 
διαφέροντα κάλλει, εἰς λόγους αὐτὸν καταστῆναι 
Tuvdaped τε καὶ τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς τῆς Ελένης, 
λέγοντα περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς Πριάμου καὶ τῶν 
χρημάτων τοῦ πλήθους καὶ τῆς ἄλλης δυνάμεως, 
καὶ ὅτι αὑτοῦ γίγνοιτο ἡ βασιλεία: τὸν δὲ 
Μενέλεων ἰδιώτην ἔφη εἶναι-Γ τοῖς γὰρ ᾿Αγαμέμ- 
3 
νονος παισίν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐκείνῳ τὴν ἀρχὴν προσ- 
{ Ne 0 M » Nf (D) δί 
Ἴκειν: καὶ ὡς θεοφιλὴς εἴη καὶ ὡς ἡ Αφροδίτη 
- ’ ^ 
αὐτῷ ὑπόσχοιτο τὸν ἄριστον γάμον τῶν ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις: αὐτὸς οὖν προκρῖναι τὴν ἐκείνου 
\ ^ ^ ^ 
θυγατέρα, ἐξὸν αὐτῷ λαβεῖν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας τινὰ 
3 ΄ pA ^ ? / Z y 
εἰ βούλοιτο, εἴτε τοῦ Αἰγυπτίων βασιλέως εἴτε 
^ ^ "^ 
τοῦ ᾿Ινδῶν. τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἄλλων ἁπάντων ἔλεγεν 
αὐτὸς ἄρχειν ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ Τροίας μέχρι Αἰθιο- 
πίας' καὶ γὰρ Αἰθιόπων βασιλεύειν τὸν αὑτοῦ 
5 . £ 3 A yY Lol ig 
ἀνεψιὸν Μέμνονα, ἐκ Τιθωνοῦ ὄντα τοῦ Πριάμου 
ἀδελφοῦ. καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ ἔλεγεν ἐπαγωγὰ καὶ 
δῶρα ἐδίδου τῇ τε Λήδα καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις τοῖς 
H ej IO. fr exe 
προσήκουσιν ὅσα οὐδὲ ξύμπαντες οἱ “Ελληνες 
ἐδύναντο. 

Ἔφη δὲ καὶ ξυγγενὴς εἶναι τῆς “Ελένης καὶ 
αὐτός: ἀπὸ yap Διὸς εἶναι τὸν Πρίαμον, muv- 
l τοῖς ἐνδοξοτάτοις Emperius: τοὺς ἐνδοξοτάτους. 

2 καὶ before λέγοντα deleted by Reiske. 
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another, it came to pass that Paris came as a suitor, 
trusting in the power of his father, who was the ruler 
of practically all Asia. Besides, Troy was not far dis- 
tant, and what was especially important, the descend- 
ants! of Pelops were already in power in Greece 
and much intercourse between the two peoples had 
developed. So when he arrived with a great show 
of wealth and a greai equipage for a mere wooing— 
and he was strikingly handsome too—he had an 
interview with Tyndareüs and Helen's brothers, in 
which he dwelt upon Priam's empire, the extent 
of his resources, and his power in general, and 
added that he was next in suecession. Menelaus, 
he declared, was but a private individual, since the 
royal prerogative flescended to the children of 
Agamemnon, not to him. He urged that he himself 
enjoyed the favour of the gods and that Aphrodite 
had promised him the most brilliant marriage in 
the world. Accordingly, he had chosen Tyndareüs' 
daughter, though he might have taken someone from 
Asia had he desired, whether an Egyptian or an 
Indian princess. As for himself, he said that he was 
king of all other peoples from Troy to Ethiopia, 
for the Ethiopians were under the sway of his 
cousin, Memnon, who was the son of Tithonus, 
Priam’s brother. Many other enticements did he 
mention and he offered to Leda and the rest of the 
family gifts such as all the Greeks together could 
not have matched. 

" He urged also that he himself was of the same 
stock as Helen, since Priam was descended from 


1 Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
2 See note on p. 154. 
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θάνεσθαι δὲ κἀκείνους «καὶ τὴν ἀδελφὴν αὐτῶν 
Διὸς ἐ ὄντας. τῷ δὲ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι καὶ τῷ Μενελάῳ 
μὴ προσήκειν ὀνειδίξειν αὐτῷ τὴν πατρίδα; καὶ 
γὰρ αὐτοὺς εἶναι Φρύγας ἀπὸ Σιπύλου. πολὺ 
δὴ κρεῖττον τοῖς βασιλεῦσι κηδεύειν τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
ἢ τοῖς ἐκεῖθεν peraváa tais. Kab yap Λαομέδοντα 
Τελαμῶνι. δοῦναι τὴν ἑαυτοῦ θυγατέρα Ἡσιόνην: 
ἐλθεῖν γὰρ αὐτὸν eig Τροίαν μνηστῆρα μετὰ 
Ἡρακλέους, ἄγειν δὲ καὶ τὸν Ἡρακλέα φίλον 
ὄντα καὶ ξένον Λαομέδοντι. πρὸς οὖν ταῦτα ὁ 
Τυνδάρεως ἐβουλεύετο μετὰ τῶν παίδων. καὶ 
ἐδόκει αὐτοῖς σκοποῦσιν οὐ χεῖρον εἶναι προ 
λαβεῖν τοὺς ÉK τῆς ᾿Ασίας. βασιλέας. τὴν * μὲν 
γὰρ Πελοπιδῶν οἰκίαν ἔχεΐν .Κλυταιμήστραν 
συνοικοῦσαν ᾿Αγαμέμνονι' λοιπὸν δέ, εἶ Ἡριάμῳ 
κηδεύσειαν;" καὶ τῶν ἐκεῖ πραγμάτων κρατεῖν 
καὶ μηδένα αὐτοὺς κωλύειν τῆς ᾿Ασίας καὶ τῆς 
Ἑὐρώπης ἄρχειν ἁπάσης. 

Πρὸς δὲ ταῦτα ἠγωνίξετο μὲν ὁ ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 
ἡττᾶτο δὲ τοῖς δικαίοις. ἔφη γὰρ ὁ Τυνδάρεως 
ἱκανὸν εἶναι αὐτῷ κηδεύσαντι: ae -ἅμα ἐδίδασκεν 
ὅτι οὐδὲ συμφέροι τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ τυγχάνειν 
τῶν ἴσων" οὕτω γὰρ μᾶλλον ἐπιβουλεύσειν' 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ᾿Ατρεῖ Θυέστην εὔνουν γενέσθαι. μά- 
λιστα Ò ἔπειθε λέγων ὅτιδ οὐκ ἀνέξονται οἱ 
ἄλλοι μνηστῆρες τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων , ἀποτυχόντες, 
οὔτε Διομήδης οὔτε ᾿Αντίλοχος οὔτε ᾿Αχιλλεύς, 
ἀλλὰ πολεμήσουσι: καὶ ὅτι κινδυνεῦσει τοὺς 

1 τὴν Reiske: τῶν, 


2 κηδεύσειαν Aldine edition: κηδεύσειε, 
3 αὐτὸν before ὅτι deleted by Emperius. 


1 He seduced the wife of Atreus, his brother. 
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Zeus and he had been told that she and her brothers 
were also his offspring; that it did not lie with 
Agamemnon and Menelaus to taunt him on his 
origin, for they themselves were Phrygians from 
Mount Sipylus; Tyndareüs might much better ally 
his family with the ruling kings of Asia than with 
immigrants from that country. l'or Laomedon too 
had given his daughter, Hesione, to Telamon, who 
came with Heracles to Troy to sue for her hand, 
bringing the latter along also because he was the 
friend and ally of Laomedon. And so Tyndareüs 
consulted with his sons regarding these matters, and 
after due consideration they decided that it was not 
such a bad policy to ally themselves with the kings 
of Asia. For they mw that the house of Pelops had 
Clytemnestra, who was the wife of Agamemnon, and 
besides, if they became allied by marriage with 
Priam's house, they would have control of affairs 
there too and nobody would stand in the way of 
their governing all Asia and Europe." 
Agamemnon opposed all this, but the weight of 
the argument was too strong for him. For Tyndareüs 
assured him that it was quite enough for him to 
have become his son-in-law and warned him that 
it was not at all advisable for his brother to have 
power equal to his own, since he might thus the 
more easily undermine him.  Thyestes, for ex- 
ample, had not been loyal to Atreus. He dissuaded 
him most effectively, however, by urging that the 
other suitors from Greece would not tolerate their 
own rejection in his interest, neither Diomede nor 
Antilochus ? nor Achilles, but would take up arms, 
and so he would be in danger of making the 


2 Son of Nestor. 
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^ ^ € 
δυνατωτάτους ποιῆσαι τῶν Ἑλλήνων πολεμίους. 
κρεῖττον οὖν εἶναι μὴ καταλ.υπεῖν ἀρχὴν πολέμου 
καὶ στάσεως ἐν τοῖς "Ελλησι. τὸν δὲ ἄχθεσθαι 
l4 » 37 δὲ τ f ` T ὃ , 
μέν, οὐκ ἔχειν δὲ ὅπως κωλύσῃ τὸν Τυνδάρεω" 
κύριον γὰρ εἶναι τῆς αὑτοῦ θυγατρός: καὶ ἅμα 
φοβεῖσθαι τοὺς παῖδας αὐτοῦ. καὶ οὕτως δὴ 
λαβεῖν ᾿Αλέξανδρον τὴν Ελένην ἐκ τοῦ δικαίου, 
πείσαντα τοὺς γονεῖς αὐτῆς καὶ τοὺς ἀδελφούς, 
καὶ ἀφικέσθαι ἄγοντα μετὰ πολλοῦ ζήλου καὶ 
χαρᾶς: καὶ τόν τε Πρίαμον καὶ τὸν “Exropa 
. b y [4 e ^ / 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἅπαντας ἥδεσθαι τῷ γάμῳ 
A M e 74 e / \ ^ n 
καὶ τὴν Ἠλένην ὑποδέχεσθαι. μετὰ θυσιῶν καὶ 
εὐχῶν. 
z / x λ 3, - 3 ld 
Σκόπει δέ, ἔφη, τὴν εὐήθειαν τοῦ ἐναντίου 
λόγου, εἴ σοι δοκεῖ δυνατὸν εἶναι πρῶτον μὲν 
ἐρασθῆναί τινα γυναικός, ἣν οὐπώποτε εἶδεν: 
ἔπειτα καὶ πεῖσαι καταλιποῦσαν τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ 
τὴν πατρίδα καὶ πάντας τοὺς ἀναγκαίους, ἔτι δὲ 
οἶμαι θυγατρίου γεγονυῖαν μητέρα, συνακολου- 
^ > \ 3 ^ * ΄ x M 
θῆσαι ἀνδρὶ ἀλλοφύλῳ. διὰ ταύτην γὰρ τὴν 
3 / / A . ^ 3 f 
ἀλογίαν συνέπλασαν τὸν περὶ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης 
μῦθον πολὺ τούτων ἀποπληκτότερον. εἰ δὲ ὁ 
᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐνεθυμήθη, πῶς ὅ τε πατὴρ ἐπέ- 
£ ^ 
τρεψεν οὐκ ὢν ἀνόητος, ἀλλὰ καὶ σφόδρα δοκῶν 
νοῦν ἔχειν, ἥ τε μήτηρ; πῶς δὲ! εἰκὸς τὸν 
"Έκτορα ὕστερον μὲν ὀνειδίξειν καὶ λοιδορεῖσθαι 
αὐτῷ περὶ τῆς ἁρπαγῆς ὥς φῆσιν Ὅμηρος: 
λέγει γὰρ οὕτως" 
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strongest men among the Greeks his foes. It 
would, therefore, be better not to leave any cause 
for war and dissension among the Greeks. This, 
however, so the priest said, angered Agamemnon, 
but he was unable successfully to oppose Tyndareiis, 
who was master of his own daughter; and at the 
same time he stood in awe of Tyndaretis’ sons. 
Thus it was that Paris took Helen as his lawful wife 
after gaining the consent of her parents and brothers, 
and took her home with him amid great enthusiasm 
and rejoicing. And Priam, Hector, and all the 
others were delighted with the union and welcomed 
Helen with sacrifices and prayers. 

“ Then see," continued the priest, “ how foolish 
the opposite story im Can you imagine it possible 
for anyone to have become enamoured of a woman 
whom he had never seen, and then, that she could 
have let herself be persuaded to leave husband, 
fatherland, and all her relatives—and that too, 1 
believe, when she was tlie mother of a little daughter 
—and follow a man of another race? It is because 
this is so improbable that they got up that cock- 
and-bull story about Aphrodite, which is still more 
preposterous. And if Paris had any thought of 
carrying Helen away, why was the thing permitted 
to happen by his father, who was no fool, but had 
the reputation of having great intelligence, and by 
his mother? What likelihood is there that Hector 
tolerated such a deed at the outset and then after- 
wards heaped abuse and reproach upon him for 
abducting her as Homer declares he did? Here are 
his words : 


1 δὲ Arnim: γὰρ. 
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Δύσπαρι, εἶδος ἄριστε, γυναιμανές, ἠπερο- 


πευτά, 

3 3 , , 

αἴθ᾽ ὄφελες ἄγονός τ᾽ ἔμεναι ἄγαμός T àmo- 
λέσθαι. 

> ‘A / / PA A 3 

οὐ γάρ τοι χραίσμῃ κίθαρι; τά τε δῶρ 
᾿Αφροδίτης 


ef t , 16. voy 3 / 7 
7) τε κόμη τὸ τε ELOOS OT ἐν κονίῃσι µιγείης' 


66 ἐξ ἀρχῆς δὲ πράττοντι συγχωρῆσαι ταῦτα; ὅ τε 
"Έλενος πῶς οὐ προέλεγε μάντις ὧν, ἡ τε 
Κασσάνδρα θεοφορουμένη, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ὁ 
᾿Αντήνωρ δοκῶν φρονεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὕστερον ἠγανά- 
κτουν καὶ ἐπέπληττον ἐπὶ πεπραγμένοις, ἐξὸν 
ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας 1 κωλύειν; 

"Iva δὲ εἰδῇς τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς ἠλιθιότητος 
καὶ ὡς τὰ ψευδῆ ἀλλήλοις μάχεται: λέγουσι 
γὰρ ὡς πρὸ ὀλίγων ἐτῶν Ἡρακλῆς πεπορθήκει 
τὴν πόλιν διὰ μικρὰν πρόφασιν, ὀργισθεὶς ὑπὲρ 
ἵππων ὅτι ὑποσχόμενος αὐτῷ δώσειν ὁ Λαομέδων 

57 ψεύσαιτο. καὶ ἐγὼ ἀνεμνήσθην τῶν ἐπῶν, ἐν 
οἷς ταῦτά φησιν' 


[d 


ὅς ποτε δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθὼν ἕνεχ' ἵππων Λαομέδοντος 
ἓξ oins σὺν νηυσὶ καὶ ἀνδράσι παυροτέροισιν 
Ἰλίου ἐξαλάπαξε πόλιν, χήρωσε 9 ἀγυιάς. 


Οὔκουν, εἶπεν, οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἀληθὲς λέγουσι. πῶς 
/ 

γὰρ ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ οὕτω πόλις ἁλοῦσα καὶ 

ἐρημωθεῖσα τοσαύτην ἐπίδοσιν ἔσχεν ὡς μεγίσ- 


1 ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας Wyttenbach ; ἀφικέσθαι, 


1 Iliad 3. 39 f, (and, from the middle of the third verse), 
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* O luckless Paris, nobly formed, 
Yet woman-follower and seducer! Thou 
Shouldst never have been born, or else at best 
Have died unwedded. Thy harp will not avail, 
Nor all the gifts of Venus, nor thy locks, 
Nor thy fair form, when thou art laid in dust.’ + 


How comes it that neither Helenus, seer though he 
was, nor Cassandra, the divinely inspired, nor even 
Antenor, reputed for his wisdom, gave a word of 
warning but afterwards were indignant and censured 
what had been done, when they could have kept 
Helen from their doors ? 

“ But that you may understand the excess of ab- 
surdity and see how, the lies contradict one another, 
I cite what is told of Heracles sacking the city a few 
years previously on a slight pretext, angered because 
Laomedon had proved himself false in not giving 
him the horses which he had promised." And I 
recalled the verses in which Homer makes this 
statement: 


* Hercules 
The lion-hearted, who once came to Troy 
To claim the coursers of Laomedon, 
With but six ships, and warriors but a few, 
He laid the city waste and made its streets 
A desolation.” 3 


“ This is another popular misstatement,” said my 
friend, “ for how could a city that had been thus 
taken and reduced to a wilderness have made such a 
wondrous recovery in so short.a time so as to become 


2 Tliad 5. 640 f. 
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την γενέσθαι τῶν κατὰ τὴν Ασίαν ; πῶς δὲ ὁ 
μὲν "Ἡρακλῆς σὺν ἐξ ναυσὶν εἶλεν ἐκ πολλοῦ 
ἀπόρθητον οὖσαν, ot δὲ ᾿Αχαιοὶ μετὰ νεῶν 
χιλίων καὶ διακοσίων ἐλθόντες οὐκ ἐδύναντο 
ἑλεῖν ; ἢ πῶς τὸν Πρίαμον εἴασε βασιλεύειν 
6 “Ἡρακλῆς, ἀποκτείνας αὐτοῦ τὸν πατέρα ὡς 
πάντων -ἐχθρότατον, ἀλλ, οὐκ ἄλλον τινὰ m 
δειξεν ἄρχοντα τῆς χώρας ; εἰ δ᾽ ἦν οὕτως Og! 
φασι, πῶς ἃ οὐκ ἔφριττον οὗ Todes καὶ ὁ 
Πρίαμος τὴν πρὸς τοὺς “Ελληνας ἔχθραν, εἰδότες 
ὅτι καὶ πρότερον οὐδὲν τηλικοῦτον ἐξαμαρτόντες 
ἀπώλοντο καὶ ἀνάστατοι ἐγένοντο, καὶ πολλῶν 
μνημονευόντων ® τὴν ἅλωσιν πῶς συνέβη," μηδὲν 
τούτων ἐννοῆσαι μηδὲ κωλῦσα; τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
μηδένα αὐτῶν ; 

Τύνα δὲ τρόπον ἀφικόμενος εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
συνῆν τῇ Ἑλένῃ καὶ διελέγετο καὶ τελευτῶν 
ἀνέπεισεν. αὐτὴν φυγεῖν, μήτε γονέων μήτε Ta- 
τρίδος μήτε ἀνδρὸς ἢ θυγατρὸς μήτε τῆς παρὰ 
τοῖς Ἕλλησι φήμης Φροντίσασαν, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ 
τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς φοβηθεῖσαν περιόντας, οἳ πρό- 
τερον αὐτὴν ἀφείλοντο Θησέως καὶ οὐ περιεῖδον 
ἀφαιρεθεῖσαν ; : τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ παρόντα τὸν 
Μενέλεω πῶς ταῦτα ἔλαθε γιγνόμενα ; τοῦτο 
δὲ ἀπόντος ἀνδρὸς γυναῖκα μες ὁμιλίαν ἀφι- 
κνεῖσθαι ξένῳ ἀνδρὶ. πῶς εἰκὸς ° μηδὲ τῶν ἄλλων 
μηδένα αἰσθέσθαι τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν ἢ αἰσθομένους 
κρύψαι, προσέτι δὲ τὴν Αἴθραν τὴν τοῦ Θησέως 


1 ae οὕτως ås Geel: οὖν οὕτω πὰς, 
5 γὰρ after πῶς deleted by Morel. 
5 πολλῶν μνημονευόντων Cohoon : πολλοὶ ανηµμονεύοντες. 
4 πῶς συνέβη added by Cohoon: Reiske assumed a lacuna. 
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the greatest of all in Asia? And how was it that 
Heracles, coming with only six ships, captured it 
when it had long been inviolate, while the Achaeans, 
who came with twelve hundred ships, could not 
capture it? Or how did Heracles, who slew Priam’s 
father, his mortal enemy, suffer Priam to become 
king instead of appointing someone else as ruler 
of the country? But if it was as they say, how is 
it that Priam and the Trojans did not dread a feud 
with the Greeks when they were aware that once 
before, and for a crime not so great, their people 
had lost their lives or been driven into exile? 
And though many recalled the capture, how is it 
that nol one of them thought of any of these things," 
cried the Egyptians "and thai not one of them 
stopped Paris? 

“ And how in the world after coming to Greece 
did he become intimate with Helen, and talk to her, 
and finally persuade her to elope, without thinking 
of parents, country, husband, or daughter, or of her 
repute among the Greeks, nay, without fearing 
even her brothers who were stil living and 
had once before recovered her from Theseus and 
had not brooked her abduction? For if Menelaus 
was at home, how did he fail to notice what was 
going on, but if, on the other hand, he was away 
from home, how is it probable that his wife could 
meet and converse with a strange man and none of 
the others be alive to the plot, or that they should 
have concealed it if they knew of it; and further, 
that Aethra, the mother of Theseus, and she a 


1 Castor and Pollux. 


5 φυγεῖν added by Reiske. 
8 τοῦτο δὲ after εἰκὸς deleted by Arnim. 
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μητέρα συναπᾶραι αὐτῇ αἰχμάλωτον οὖσαν ;--- 
οὐ γὰρ ἱκανὸν ἦν Πιτϑέως θυγατέρα οὖσαν ἐν 
Σπάρτῃ δουλεύειν, ἀλλ᾽ Πρεῖτο ἀκολουθεῖν els 
Τροίαν, ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἀδεῶς καὶ μετὰ 
τοσαύτης. ἐξουσίας ἔπραττε τὸ πρᾶγμα, ὥστε 
οὐκ ἦν ἱκανὸν αὐτῷ τὴν γυναῖκα ἀπαγαγεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ χρήματα .προσεπέθετο---καὶ μηδὲ 
ἐπαναχθῆναι μηδένα αὐτῷ, μήτε τῶν τοῦ Με- 
νελάου μήτε τῶν τοῦ Τυνδάρεω μήτε τοὺς 
ἀδελφοὺς τῆς, Ἑλένης, καὶ ταῦτα νεῶν οὐσῶν 
ἐν τῇ Δακωνικῇ, ἔτι δὲ πρότερον πεζῇ ἀπὸ 
Σπάρτης ἐπὶ θάλατταν κατιόντων, παραχρῆμα, 
ὡς εἰκός, περιβοήτου γενομένης τῆς ἁρπαγῆς; 
καὶ οὕτω μὲν οὐ δυνατὸν ἐχθεῖν Ἑλένην μετὰ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου, γάμῳ δὲ παρ᾽ ἑκόντων δοθεῖσαν 
τῶν οἰκείων. οὕτω γὰρ εὔλογον ἦν τήν τε 
Αἴθραν ἀφικέσθαι μετ᾽ αὐτῆς καὶ τὰ χρήματα 
κομισθῆναι. οὐδὲν.. γὰρ τούτων ἁρπαγῆς, ἀλλὰ 
πολὺ μᾶλλον γάμου σημεῖόν ἐστιν. 

Ἐπεὶ δέ, ὡς ἔφην, Ὑγαμήσας ὁ ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
ἀπηλλάγη μετ᾽ αὐτῆς, ὅ τε Μενέλαος ἠνιᾶτο τῆς 
μνηστείας ἀποτυχὼν καὶ τὸν .ἀδελφὸν ἠτιᾶτο, 
καὶ ἔφη προδοθῆναι Ú ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ὅ τε] ᾿Αηγαμέμνων 
ἐκείνου μὲν ἧττον ἐφρόντιξε, τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον δὲ 
ἐφοβεῖτο καὶ ὑπώπτευε μήποτε ἀντιποιήσηται 
τῶν ἐν τῇ Ἑλλάδι πραγμάτων προσηκόντων 
αὐτῷ διὰ τὸν γάμον, οὕτω δὴ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
συγκαλεῖ τοὺς μνηστῆρας τῆς Ἑλένης καὶ ἔφη 
ὑβρισθῆναι αὐτοὺς ἅπαντας καὶ τὴν “Ελλάδα 
καταφρονηθῆναι καὶ τὴν ἀρίστην γυναῖκα οἷ- 
χεσθαι εἰς τοὺς βαρβάρους ἐκδοθεῖσαν, ὡς οὐδενὸς 

1 re Arnim: δὲ. 
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captive, should have sailed away with her ?—Forit was 
not enough that she, the daughter of Pittheus, should 
be a slave in Sparta, but she must deliberately 
follow along to Troy, and Paris conducted the affair so 
boldly and with such licence that it was not enough 
for him to abduct the wife, but he took the treasure 
too !—and that not a single soul should have put out 
after him, none of the people of Menelaus or of 
Tyndaretis, nor Helen’s brothers, though there were 
ships in Laconia and, what is more, though the pair 
had first to get down on foot from Sparta to the 
coast, and the news of her abduction was probably 
published at once? It would have been impossible 
for her to go with Paris in any such way, but 
possible if she was fiven in marriage with the full 
consent of her kinsfolk. Thus only was it reason- 
able that Aethra arrived with her and that the 
treasures were taken along. None of these facts 
points to an abduction, but much rather to a 
marriage. 

* But when, as I said, Paris married Helen and 
departed with her, Menelaus brooded over the failure 
of his suit and upbraided his brother, declaring that 
he had been betrayed by him. But Agamemnon 
was nob so much concerned about him as he was 
fearful of Paris, who, he suspected, might interfere 
some time in the affairs of Greece, which concerned 
him now on account of his marriage with Helen. 
For this reason he convoked the others who had 
been Helen's suitors and declared that they had one 
and all been outraged and Greece treated with con- 
tempt, and that the best woman among them had 
been given in marriage to barbarians and was gone, 
as though there were no one among themselves who 
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ὄντος ἀξίου παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. ταῦτα λέγων. τὸν 
μὲν Τυνδάρεων παρῃτεῖτο καὶ συγγνώμην ἔχειν 
ἐκέλευε: παραλογισθῆναι yàp. αὐτὸν ὑπὸ δώρων" 
τὸν δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρον αἴτιον ἁπάντων ἀπέφαινε 
καὶ τὸν Πρίαμον" καὶ παρεκάλει συστρατεύειν 
ἐπὶ τὴν Τροίαν" πολλὰς γὰρ ἐλπίδας ἔχειν 
αἱρήσειν αὐτὴν συναραμένων, ἁπάντων. γενο- 
μένου δὲ τούτου πολλὰ χρήματα. διαρπάσειν 
αὐτοὺς καὶ χώρας κρατήσειν τῆς ἀρίστης. εἶναι 
γὰρ τὴν μὲν πόλιν πλουσιωτάτην ἁπασῶν, τοὺς 
δὲ ἀνθρώπους v ὑπὸ τρυφῆς διεφθαρμένους" ἔχειν 
δὲ καὶ συγγενεῖς πολλοὺς ἐν τῷ ᾿Ασία τοὺς ἀπὸ 
Πέλοπος, οἳ συμπράξουσιν c αὐτῷ μισοῦντες τὸν 
Πρίαμον. 

Ταῦτα δὴ ἀκούοντες, oí μέν τινες ὠργίξοντο 
καὶ ἀτιμίαν τῷ ὄντι ἐνόμιξον τῆς Ἑλλάδος τὸ 
γεγονός, οἱ δέ τίνες ἤλπιζον ὠφεληθήσεσθαι ἀπὸ 
τῆς στρατείας’ δόξα γὰρ ἣν τῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ 
πραγμάτων ὡς μεγάλων καὶ πλούτου ὑπερθάλ- 
λοντος. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἡττήθησαν ὑπὸ τοῦ Meve- 
λάου μνηστεύοντες * τὴν Ἑλένην, οὐκ ἂν ἐφρόν- 
τισαν, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ἐφήδεσθαι ἔμελλον 
αὐτῷ: νῦν δὲ τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον ἐμίσουν ἅπαντες, 
αὐτὸς ἕκαστος ἡγούμενος ἀφῃρῆσθαι τοῦ γάμου. 
οὕτω δὲ τῆς στρατείας γενομένης, πέμψας ὁ 
᾿Αγαμέμνων ἀπήτει τὴν Ἑλένην" προσήκειν γὰρ 
αὐτὴν Ἑλληνίδα οὖσαν γαμηθῆναί τινι τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων. 

Ταῦτα δὲ ἀκούσαντες οἱ Tpóes ἠγανάκτουν 
καὶ ὁ Πρίαμος καὶ πάντων μάλιστα ὁ "Έκτωρ, 
ὅτι νόμῳ τοῦ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου λαβόντος παρὰ τοῦ 

1 μνηστεύοντες Arnim: μνηστεύοντος. 
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was worthy of her. Insuch terms, he sought to excuse 
Tyndaretis and urged them to forgive him as having 
been blinded by the gifts ; but he laid the entire blame 
upon Paris and Priam and exhorted his countrymen 
to make war together upon Troy, declaring that he 
had great hopes of taking it if they would all join 
in, and of their reaping a rich harvest of booty in 
that event and securing dominion over the fairest 
of countries; for of all cities, he said, Troy was 
the wealthiest, and its people had been cnervated 
by luxury. Besides, he had many relatives in Asia 
who belonged to the house of Pelops and would 
make common cause with him because they hated 
Priam. 

“ Now some of th@suitors were furious on hearing 
these words, feeling that the occurrence was indeed 
a disgrace to Greece, while others expected to profit 
from the campaign; for the notion prevailed that 
Asia was a land of big things and of wealth untold. 
Now had it been Menelaus who had defeated them 
in the suit for Helen’s hand, they would not have 
cared themselves; nay, on the contrary, they doubt- 
less would have rejoiced in his happiness. But as 
it was, they all hated Paris, cach man fecling as 
though his own bride had been torn from him. ‘Thus 
it was that the campaign began, and Agamemnon 
sent to demand the return of Helen on the ground 
that she, a Greek woman, should be married to some 
one of the Greeks. 

** When they heard this message, the Trojans were 
indignant and so was Priam, but Hector! in par- 
ticular, since Paris had lawfully received her at her 


1 Son of Priam and the greatest warrior among the 
‘Trojans. 
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πατρὸς καὶ τῆς Ἑλένης βουλομένης ἐκείνῳ 
συνοικεῖν, οἱ δὲ οὕτως ἀναίσχυντον ἐτόλμων λέ- 
yew λόγον' καὶ ἔφασαν γιγνώσκειν ὅτι ζητοῖεν 
? [4 3 M δὲ \ ΕΙ / 
πολέμου πρόφασιν" αὐτοὶ δὲ μὴ ἄρχειν πολέμου 
κρείττους ὄντες, ἀμύνεσθαι δὲ ἐπιχειροῦντας. 
καὶ διὰ ταῦτα ὑπέμενον οἱ Ἔρῶες πολὺν χρόνον 
πολεμούμενοι καὶ πολλὰ πάσχοντες» οὐχ ὅσα 
[74 ΄ e δὲ x ^ ^ y. 0 
Όμηρός φησιν, ὅμως δὲ καὶ τῆς γῆς αὐτῶν pher- 
ρομένης καὶ πολλῶν ἀποθνῃσκόντων ἀνθρώπων: 
ὅτι ἠπίσταντο ἀδικοῦντας τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς καὶ τὸν 
᾿Αλέξανδρον οὐθὲν ἄτοπον πράξαντα. εἰ δὲ μή, 
τίς ἂν ἠνέσχετο αὐτῶν ἡ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἡ ὁ 
τ. τῶν! ἄλλων πολιτῶν -ἀπολλυμένων καὶ 
πάσης ἃ κινδυνευούσης ἀναστάτου γενέσθαι τῆς 
πόλεως διὰ τὴν ἐκείνου παρανομίαν, ἐξὸν ἀποδόν- 
€ A 
τας τὴν EXévnv σῶσαι αὑτούς; οἱ δὲ καὶ ὕστερον, 
er 3 £ 3 / a 
ὥς φασιν, ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἀποθανόντος, κατεῖχον 
> oN A , / e / 
αὐτὴν καὶ Δηιφόβῳ συνῴκιξον, ὡς μέγιστον 
3 ` y ; ^ f x M 
ἆγαθον ἔχοντες ἐν τῇ πόλει καὶ φοβούμενοι μὴ 
καταλίποι αὑτούς. καίτοι εἰ πρότερον ἐρῶσα τοῦ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἔμενεν, πῶς ἔτι ἐβούλετο μένειν, εἰ μὴ 
M / sN 1 ^ / DES 
καὶ Δηιφόβου αὐτὴν ἐρασθῆναι λέγουσιν ; εἰκὸς 
γὰρ ἦν πεῖσαι τοὺς Τρῶας, ἀποδοῦναι αὐτὴν 
e j ». 3 be 3 ^ M ν ^ 
ἑτοίμους ὄντας. εἰ δὲ ἐφοβεῖτο τοὺς Αχαιούς, 
διαλύσεις πρότερον εὑρέσθαι χρῆν' καὶ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνοι ἀγαπητῶς ἂν ἀπηλλάγησαν τοῦ πολέμου, 
N m 
πλείστων Kal ἀρίστων τεθνηκότων. οὐ γὰρ ἣν 


t before τῶν is bracketed by Arnim, 
? καὶ πάσης Emperius: πάντες γὰρ. 
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father’s hand, and Helen had consented to be his 
wife, and yet the Greeks dared to use such impudent 
language. They perceived, they said, that the Greeks 
were seeking a pretext for war, and that they were 
not the aggressors, stronger though they were, but 
were defending themselves from attack. This is why 
the Trojans held out although they were assailed a 
long time and suffered many hardships—not so many 
as Homer says, but none the less their land was being 
wasted and numbers of their people were perishing— 
because they knew that the Achaeans were in the 
wrong and that Paris had done nothing improper. If 
this had not been the case, would any of them, would 
any of the brothers or the father have endured it 
while their fellow-cauntrymen perished and the city 
was in danger of total destruction on account of 
Paris’ lawless act, when by the surrender of Helen 
they might have saved themselves? Yet according 
to the story, they even afterwards upon the death 
of Paris kept her and married her to Deiphobus,? as 
though it were a very great boon to have her in the 
city and they feared she might desert them. And 
yet if at first it was for love of Paris that she stayed 
in Troy, why did she consent to stay on unless, as 
the story goes, she came to love Deiphobus too? 
For the Trojans in all probability could have been 
induced to surrender her, since they were ready to 
do that. If she, however, had reason to fear the 
Achaeans, it would only have been necessary to 
arrive at terms of peace first. Indeed, the Achaeans 
would have been glad to get out of the war, since 
they had lost many of their best men. Enough! 


1 A son of Priam. 
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* M A m € e^ δὲ / +P 
ἀληθὲς τὸ τῆς ἁρπαγῆς οὐδὲ παρέσχον αἰτίαν 
- / e ^ e 3/ ^ 
τοῦ πολέμου οἱ Τρῶες, ὅθεν εὐέλπιδες ἦσαν περι- 
γενέσθαι. οἱ γὰρ ἄνθρωποι ἐν οἷς ἂν ἀδικῶνται 
μέχρις ἐσχάτου ὑπομένουσιν ἀμυνόμενοι. 
Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν μὴ ἄλλως νόμιζε πραχθῆναι 
ἢ ὡς ἐγὼ λέγω. πολὺ γὰρ πιστότερον ἑκόντα 
Τυνδάρεω κηδεῦσαι τοῖς βασιλεῦσι τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
\ / ^ f. 3 / f 
καὶ Μενέλεω τῆς µνηστείας ἀπελπίσαντα βαρέως 
3 ^ \ 3 / ^ \ 
ἐνεγκεῖν, καὶ ᾿Αγαμέμνονα φοβηθῆναι τοὺς Toia- 
/ M / A e / , z EY 
μίδας μὴ κατάσχωσι τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ἀκούοντα καὶ 
Πέλοπα τὸν αὑτοῦ πρόγονον, ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς ὄντα 
, N M ^ M F # 4 
χώρας, διὰ τὸ κῆδος τὸ Οἰνομάου τὴν IleXo- 
πόννησον κατασχεῖν, καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἡγεμόνας 
συνάρασθαι τοῦ πολέμου, μνησικακοῦντας ὅτι 
5 M ϱ 3 M ^ 1 ^ N 3 [4 
αὐτὸς ἕκαστος οὐκ ἔγημεν, ἢ ἐρασθῆναι μὲν ' AM- 
+ 3 , ’ 3 / ` dA 
ζανδρον ñs ἠγνόει γυναικός, ἐπιτρέψαι δὲ αὐτῷ 
* ^ 
τὸν πατέρα πλεῦσαι τοιαύτης ἕνεκα πράξεως, καὶ 
^ ο 3 7 Lo] / P , 
ταῦτα, ὥς φασιν, ov πάλαι τῆς Τροίας ἁλούσης 
ὑπὸ Ελλήνων καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ Λαομέδοντος 
ἀποθανόντος: ὕστερον δὲ πολεμουμένους καὶ 
τοσαῦτα κακὰ πάσχοντας μὴ θέλειν ἐκδοῦναι 
μήτε ζῶντος ᾿Αλεξάνδρου μήτε ἀποθανόντος, 
3 , > / 37 - / ^ A 
οὐδεμίαν ἐλπίδα ἔχοντας τῆς cwTnpias: τὴν δὲ 
Ἑλένην ἐρασθῆναι μὲν ξένου ἀνδρός, ᾧ τὴν ἀρχὴν 
οὐκ εἰκὸς αὐτὴν ἐν ὁμιλίᾳ γενέσθαι, καταλι- 
ποῦσαν δὲ τὴν πατρίδα καὶ τοὺς οἰκείους καὶ 
Δ 3 2 3 7 3 ^ ? 3 + 
τὸν ἄνδρα μετ᾽ αἰσχύνης ἐλθεῖν εἰς ἀνθρώπους 
μισοῦντας: πάντα ταῦτα δὲ γιγνόμενα μηδένα 
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There was no truth in the tale of Helen’s abduction, 
nor were the Trojans responsible for the war, and 
therefore they confidently expected victory. For 
men fight to the last ditch when they are being 
wronged. 

“1 assure you," the priest continued, ‘ these 
things happened just as I have described them. For 
it is much more plausible that Tyndareüs voluntarily 
formed a marriage alliance with the kings of Asia, 
that Menelaus was angered by having to give up his 
suit, that Agamemnon was alarmed lest the descend- 
auts of Priam should get control of Greece, hearing, 
as he did, that his own forefather, Pelops, who came 
from that same Asia, gained control of the Pelopon- 
nesus by his connect®n with Oenomaiis,! and that the 
remaining leaders took part in the war, each with 
revenge rankling in his heart because he had not 
been the accepted suitor—this, I say, is much more 
plausible than that Paris fell in love with a woman 
he did not know and that his father permitted him 
to sail on such an enterprise, although, according 1ο 
the story, Troy had but recently been taken by the 
Greeks and Priam's father, Laomedon, slain; and 
that afterwards in spite of the war and their countless 
hardships the Trojans refused to surrender Helen 
either when Paris was living or after he died, although 
they had no hope for safety; much more reasonable 
than that Helen gave her affection to a stranger 
with whom she had probably never come in contact 
at all and shamefully abandoned her fatherland, 
relatives, and husband to come to a people who 
hated her. How incredible too that no one should 


1 He married Hippodameia, the daughter of Oenomaüs, 
and became king of Pisa in Elis. 
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^ ‘`I / 3 ^ 3 / M ^ 
κωλῦσαι, Katt μήτε ἐξιοῦσαν αὐτήν, καὶ ταῦτα 
a y A / 3 / ^ 
meth, ἕως θαλάττης μήτε ἀποπλεύσασαν διῶξαι, 
συνάρασθαι δὲ τοῦ στόλου τὴν Θησέως μητέρα 
πρεσβυτέραν καὶ δῆλον ὅτι μισοῦσαν τὴν Ἑλέ- 
νην' ὕστερον δὲ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τελευτήσαντος, οὗ 
id 3 ^ ή A ΄ 9 
λέγεται ἐρᾶν, Απιφόβφ συνεῖναι---καθάπερ οἶμαι 
3 a e / 
κἀκείνῳ τῆς Adpoditns ὑποσχομένης---καὶ μήτε 
αὐτὴν ἐθέλειν ἀπιέναι παρὰ τὸν αὑτῆς ἄνδρα 
μήτε τοὺς Τρῶας ἀποδοῦναι τὴν “Ελένην βίᾳ 
μέχρι ἁλῶναι τὴν πόλιν. τούτων οὐθὲν εἰκὸς οὐδὲ 
δυνατόν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ τόδε πρὸς τοῖς εἰρημένοις. 
Τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους ἅπαντας ᾿Αχαιούς φησιν 
t ^ ^ 
"Όμηρος κοινωνῆσαι, οἷς ἧττον ἔμελε, τῆς ὃυ- 
z / X X / , A 
νάµεως' Κάστορα δὲ καὶ Πολυδεύκην μόνους μὴ 
3 7 i £ e J ΄ 
ἀφικέσθαι, τοὺς μάλιστα ὑβρισμένους. ταύτην 
δὲ τὴν ἄγνοιαν κρύπτων "Όμηρος πεποίηκε θαυ- 
Ζ A e f x $3. ON 3 
μάξουσαν τὴν ἨἙλένην' ἔπειτα αὐτὸς ἀπελο- 
γήσατο, εἰπὼν ὅτι τεθνήκεσαν πρότερον. οὐκοῦν 
τό γε ζώντων αὐτὴν ἁρπασθῆναι δῆλόν ἐστιν. 
ἔπειτα ᾿Αγαμέμνονα περιέμενον δέκα ἔτη δια- 
τρύβοντα καὶ συνάγοντα στρατιάν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
εὐθὺς ἐδίωξαν τὴν ἀδελφήν, μάλιστα μὲν εἰ κατὰ 
^ e H 9 5 5 ΄ ` 
πλοῦν ἕλοιεν' εἰ δ᾽ οὖν, ὡς πολεμήσοντες μετὰ 
τῆς αὑτῶν δυνάμεως; οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ Θησέα μὲν ἦλθον 
εὐθύς, ἄνδρα “Ἕλληνα καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἄριστον, 
y 3 2 f ^ » (€ / 
ἔτι δὲ αὐτόν τε πολλῶν ἄρχοντα καὶ Ἡρακλέους 
ἑταῖρον καὶ Πειρίθου καὶ Θετταλοὺς καὶ Βοιωτοὺς 


1 καὶ added by Reiske. 
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have nipped all these doings in the bud, or sought 
to catch her while she was hurrying to the sea, and 
on foot too, or pursued after she had embarked, and 
that the mother of Theseus, an elderly woman, who 
certainly hated Helen, should have accompanied her 
on the journey. Afterwards too it is just as unlikely 
that on the death of Paris, whom they say Helen 
loved, she should have been the wife of Deiphobus—I 
suppose because Aphrodite had promised her to him 
also—and that not only she should have been unwill- 
ing to return to her husband, but that the Trojans 
should not have been unwilling, until their city was 
captured, to surrender her through compulsion. All 
that is improbable and indeed impossible. The same 
applies also to the fellowing. 

'" According to Homer, all the other Greeks, in 
spite of the fact that they had but a secondary 
interest in the dispute, took part in the expedition, 
while Castor and Pollux, who had been most deeply 
injured, did not go. Homer in veiling this blunder 
has represented Helen as expressing her astonish- 
ment and then, made excuse for them himself by 
saying that they had died before this Hence it is 
evident that they were still living when she was 
carried off. And yet did they wait ten years for 
Agamemnon to waste time and muster an army 
instead of pursuing their sister at once in the hope 
of taking her on the voyage if possible, or else 
waging war with their own force if they failed? I 
cannot believe that they would have proceeded at 
once against Theseus, a man of Greek blood and peer- 
less in valour, a ruler also of many and a comrade 
of Heracles and Peirithoüs with Thessalians and 


1 Of. Iliad 3, 236 f. 
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ἔχοντα συμμάχους" ἐπὶ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρον οὐκ ἂν 
ἦλθον, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ᾿Ατρείδας περιέμενον δέκα ἔτη 
συλλέγοντας τὴν δύναμιν. Ἴσως γὰρ εἰκὸς ἣν 
καὶ αὐτὸν ἀφικέσθαι τὸν Τυνδάρεω καὶ μηθὲν 
αὐτὸν κωλῦσαι τὴν ἡλικίαν. οὐ γὰρ δὴ Νέ- 
στορος παλαιότερος ἦν οὐδὲ Φοίνικος οὐδὲ .μᾶλ- 
λον ἐκείνους προσῆκον, ἣν ἀγανακτεῖν ἢ τὸν 
πατέρα αὐτόν. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε αὐτὸς οὔτε οἱ παῖδες 
ἧκον οὐδὲ ἣν αὐτοῖς βουλομένοις τὰ τῆς στρα- 
τείας. ἑκόντες γὰρ αὐτοὶ τὴν Ἑλένην ἐξέδωκαν, 
προκρίναντες τῶν ἄλλων μνηστήρων τὸν ᾿Αλέξαν- 
ὃρον διὰ μέγεθος τῆς ἀρχῆς καὶ ἀνδρείαν" οὐδενὸς 
γὰρ ἣν χείρων τὴν ψυχήν. οὔτε οὖν ἐκεῖνοι 
ἀφίκοντο πολεμήσοντες οὔτε “Λακεδαιμονίων οὐ- 
δείς, ἀλλὰ, καὶ τοῦτο ψεῦδός ἐστιν ὅτι Μενέλεως 
ἦγε Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ τῆς Σπάρτης ἐβασίλευε 
Γυνδάρεω δῶντος ἔτι. καὶ γὰρ ἣν δεινόν, εὐ 
Νέστωρ μὲν μήτε πρότερον μήτε ὕστερον ἐλθὼν 
ἀπ’ Ἰλίου παρεχώρησε τοῖς υἱοῖς τῆς βασιλείας 
καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς διὰ γῆρας, Τυνδάρεως δὲ Μενελάῳ 
ἐξέστη. φαίνεται γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα πολλὴν ἄπο- 
ρίαν ἔχοντα. 

Ἐπεὶ δ᾽.οὖν ἦλθον οἱ ᾿Αχαιοί, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον 
εἴργοντο τῆς γῆς, καὶ Πρωτεσίλαός τε ἀπο- 
θνήσκει βιαξόµενος ἀποβῆναι καὶ πολλοὺ τῶν 
ἄλλων, ὥστε διέπλευσαν εἰς τὴν. Χερρόνησον 
ὑποσπόνδους τοὺς νεκροὺς ἀνελόμενοι, κἀκεῖ 
θάπτουσι τὸν Πρωτεσίλαον. ἔπειτα -περιπλέ- 
οντες ἀπέβαινον εἰς τὴν χώραν καὶ τῶν πολισ- 


1 In his old age when ruling over the third generation of 
men according to Homer, he took part in the expedition 
against Troy. 
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Boeotians to help him, and yet would not have 
proceeded against Paris but would have waited 
ten years for the Atreidae to muster their forces. 
Why, perhaps we should have expected Tyndareiis 
himself to go and to find his years no hindrance. He 
certainly was not older than Nestor! or Phoenix? 
either, nor was it any more fitting for them to 
feel resentment than for the father himself. Yet 
neither he nor his sons came nor did they approve 
of the expedition. The reason was, in fact, that 
they had voluntarily given Helen in marriage since 
they preferred Paris to the other suitors on account 
of the greatness of his kingdom and his manly 
qualities, for he was no man's inferior in character. 
So neither did thosg men come to fight nor anyone 
from Lacedaemon ; nay, it is also untrue that Mence- 
laus led the Lacedaemonians and was king of Sparta 
while Tyndareüs was yet alive. It would have been 
strange indeed if Nestor, neither previous to his 
departure nor afterwards on his return from Troy, 
ceded his royal power and realm to his sons because 
of his age, and yet Tyndareüs made way for Mene- 
laus. These considerations also certainly raise serious 
difficulties. 

* Now when the Achaeans arrived, they were at 
first prevented from making a landing, and Protesi- 
laüs with many others was slain in trying to force 
one. They therefore sailed across to the Chersonese ὃ 
after recovering their dead under truce, and there 
Protesilaiis was buried. After this they sailed 
around, effected a landing in the country, and sacked 


2 Teacher of Achilles, whom he accompanied on the expedi- 
tion against Troy. See also p. 59. 
3 The modern Gallipoli. 
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μάτων τινὰ ἐπόρθουν. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρος μετὰ 
τοῦ " Exropos τὸν μὲν ὄχλον συνῆγεν ἅπαντα 
τὸν ἐκ τῆς χώρας εἰς τὸ ἄστυ, τὰς δὲ μικρὰς 
πόλεις εἴων trast πρὸς τῇ θαλάττῃ διὰ τὸ μὴ 
δύνασθαι πανταχοῦ βοηθεῖν. πάλιν δὲ KATA- 
πλεύσαντες εἰς τὸν ᾿Αχαιῶν λιμένα νυκτὸς ἔλαθον 
ἀποβάντες, καὶ ναύσταθμον περιεβάλοντο καὶ 
τάφρον ὤρυξαν. φοβούμενοι τὸν "Extopa καὶ 
τοὺς Τρῶας, καὶ μᾶλλον ὡς αὐτοὶ πολιορκησό- 
μενοι παρεσκενάξοντο. 

Οἱ δὲ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα συγχωροῦσιν Ὁμήρῳ, - τὸ 
δὲ τεῖχος οὔ φασιν αὐτὸν γενόμενον λέγειν, ὅτι 
πεποίηκεν ὕστερον ᾿Απόλλωνα καὶ Ποσειδῶνα 
τοὺς ποταμοὺς ἐφιέντας ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ ἀφανίσαντας" 
ὃ πάντων πιθανώτατόν ἐστι, κατακλυσθῆναι τὰ 
θεμέλια τοῦ τεύχους. ἔτι γὰρ καὶ νῦν οἱ ποταμοὶ 
λιμνάξουσι τὸν. τόπον καὶ πολὺ τῆς θαλάττης 
προσκεχώκασι." 

Τὸν δὲ λοιπὸν χρόνον τὰ μὲν ἐποίουν κακῶς, 
τὰ 8 ἔπασχον, καὶ μάχαι μὲν οὐ πολλαὶ ἐγέ-, 
νοντο ἐκ παρατάξεως" οὐ γὰρ ἐθάρρουν προσ- 
εέναι πρὸς τὴν πόλιν διὰ τὸ πλῆθος καὶ τὴν 
ἀνδρείαν τῶν ἔνδοθεν: ἀκροβολισμοὶ δὲ καὶ 
κλωπεῖαι τῶν "Ἑλλήνων" καὶ Τρωίλος TE οὕτως 
ἀποθνῄσκει mais ὢν ἔτι καὶ Μήστωρ καὶ ἄλλοι 
πλείους. ἣν γὰρ ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἐνεδρεῦσαι δεινό- 
τατος καὶ νυκτὸς ἐπιθέσθαι. ὅθεν Αἰνείαν τε 
οὕτως ἐπελθὼν ὀλίγου ἀπέκτεινεν ἐν τῇ Ἴδῃ 

καὶ πολλοὺς ἄλλους κατὰ τὴν χώραν, καὶ τῶν 
φρουρίων fpe. τὰ κακῶς Φυλαττόμενα" οὐδὲ γὰρ 
τῆς γῆς ἐπεκράτουν οἱ ᾿Αχαιοὶ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μόνον τοῦ 


1 τὰς added by Emperius, 
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some of the towns, whereupon Paris and Hector 
brought all the country folk into the city, but left 
the small towns on the coast to their fate through 
inability to furnish help everywhere. The enemy 
then sailed back to the harbour of the Achaeans 
and landed under cover of darkness, built a wall 
about their ships, and dug a trench because they 
feared .Hector and the Trojans, and made prepara- 
tions as if it were they who expected a siege. 

“ Now while the Egyptians agree with Homer on 
the other poinis, they insist that he does not speak 
of the wall as having been finished, their reason being 
that he has represented Apollo and Poseidon as 
having at a later time sent the rivers against it and 
swept it away. The most plausible explanation of 
all is that it was merely the foundations of the wall 
that were inundated. Indeed, even in our day the 
rivers still make a marsh of the place and have 
deposited silt far out into the sea. 

" In the years that followed, the Greeks both did 
and suffered damage. However, not many pitched 
battles were fought, since they did not dare to ap- 
proach the city because of the number and courage 
of the inhabitants. Skirmishes and forays there were 
on the part of the Greeks, and it was thus that Troilus, 
still a boy, perished, and Mestor and many others; 
for Achilles was very skilful in laying ambushes and 
making night attacks. In this way he almost caught 
and slew Aeneas upon Mount Ida and many others 
throughout the country, and he captured any forts 
that were poorly guarded. For the Achaeans had 
only a foothold for their camp and did not control 


1 Jliad 12. 17 ff. 


? προσκεχώκασι Rhodomann : προκεχωρήκασι. 
ὃ παρατάξεως Pülugk : παρατάξεων, 
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στρατοπέδου. τεκμήριον dé οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε 
Τρωίλος ἔξω τοῦ τείχους ἐγυμνάδετο,͵ καὶ ταῦτα 
μακρὰν ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐγεώργουν τὴν 
Χερρόνησον, ὡς ὁμολογοῦσι, πάντες, εἴπερ ἐκρά- 
τουν τῆς Τρῳάδος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκ Λήμνου οἶνος 
ἐκομίζετο αὐτοῖς. 

Κακῶς δὲ φερομένων τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν. ἐν τῷ 
πολέμῳ καὶ μηδενὸς ἀποβαίνοντος ὧν ἤλπισαν, 
ἀλλὰ συμμάχων ἐπιρρεόντων ἀεὶ τοῖς Tose 
πλειόνων, λοιμός τε καὶ λιμὸς αὐτοὺς ἐπίεζε 1 
Kab στάσις ἐγένετο τῶν ἡγεμόνων, ὅπερ εἴωθεν 
ὡς τὸ πολὺ γίγνεσθαι τοῖς κακῶς πράττουσιν, 
οὐ τοῖς κρατοῦσιν. ὁμολογεῖ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ 
"Όμηρος: οὐδὲ yàp. ἐδύνατο πάντα τἀληθῆ 
ἀποκρύψασθαι: ἐν οἷς φησι τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα 
ἐκκλησίαν συναγαγεῖν τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ὡς ἀπά- 
ἕοντα τὸ στράτευμα, δῆλον ὅτι τοῦ πλήθους 
χαλεπῶς φέροντος καὶ ἀπιέναι Βουλομένου, καὶ 
τὸν ὄχλον ὁρμῆσαι πρὸς τὰς ναῦς: τὸν δὲ 
Νέστορα καὶ τὸν ᾿Οδυσσέα κατασχεῖν μόλις 
μαντείαν τινὰ προβαλλομένους καὶ ὀλίγον εἶναι 
χρόνον φάσκοντας, ὃν ἐδέοντο αὐτῶν ὑπομεῖναι. 
τὸν δὲ μάντιν τούτων ᾽Αγαμέμνων ἐν τοῖς ἄνω 
ἔπεσί φησι μηδὲν πώποτε ἀληθὲς μαντεύεσθαι. 

έχρι μὲν οὖν τούτων ἐφεξῆς οὐ πάνυ φαί- 
νεται τῶν ἀνθρώπων καταφρονῶν " Ὅμηρος, ἀλλὰ 
τρόπον τινὰ ἔχεσθαι τἀληθοῦς, εἰ μὴ γε τὰ περὶ 
τὴν ἁρπαγὴν οὐκ αὐτὸς ὡς γενόμενα διηγούμενος, 
ἀλλ) "Exropa ποιήσας ὀνειδίξοντα ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ 
καὶ EXévgv ὀδυρομένην πρὸς Ἱρίαμον καὶ αὐτὸν 


1 ἐπίεζε Emperius: ἐπίεσε. 
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the country. Here is a proof: Troilus would never 
have ventured outside the walls for exercise, and far 
from the city too, nor would the Achaeans have tilled 
the Chersonese, as all agree they did,! if they had 
been in control of the Troad, nor would they have 
gone to Lemnos for wine.? 

“As the Achaeans met with misfortune in the 
war and realized none of their expectations, while 
more and more allies were flocking to the Trojans, 
hunger and disease began to oppress them and dis- 
sension broke out among their leaders, as generally 
happens to the unsuccessful side, not to the victors. 
Even Homer acknowledges this, since he could not 
hide all the facts. For example, he tells how Aga- 
memnon called an assembly of the Greeks as though 
intending to withdraw his army, undoubtedly because 
the troops were dissatisfied and wished to go home ; ? 
how, too, the mob rushed to the ships, and Nestor 
and Odysseus barely managed to restrain them by 
invoking an old prophecy and declaring that their 
patience was required but a little while longer.* 
Yet in an earlier passage Agamemnon affirms that 
the seer who made this prophecy was never a true 
prophet.5 

“ So far in the order of events Homer evidently 
does not treat his readers so cavalierly, but adheres 
to the truth fairly well except in regard to the abduc- 
tion; this he does not relate in his own person as 
having taken place, but depicts Hector as upbraid- 
ing Paris, Helen as lamenting to Priam,’ and Paris 

1 See Thucydides 1. 11. ? Homer, Iliad 7. 467 1. 

3 [had 2. 1-210. * [liad 2. 299 f. 

5 See Iliad 1. 106 f., where Agamemnon accuses Calchas, 


however, of never having prophesied anything good to him. 
ὁ Iliad 3. 173. 
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᾿Αλέξανδρον μεμνημένον ἐν τῇ συνουσίᾳ τῇ πρὸς 
τὴν Ἑλένην, ὃ πάντων σαφέστατα ἔδει ῥηθῆναι 
καὶ μετὰ πλείστης σπουδῆς. ἔτι δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ 
τὴν μονομαχίαν" οὐ γὰρ δυνάμενος εἰπεῖν ὡς 
ἀπέκτεινε τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον ὁ Μενέλαος, κενὰς 
αὐτῷ χαρίξεται χάριτας καὶ νίκην γελοίαν ὡς τοῦ 
ξίφους καταχθέντος. οὐ γὰρ ἦν τῷ τοῦ ᾿Αλε- 
ξάνδρου χρήσασθαι, τοσοῦτόν γε κρείττονα ὄντα 
ὡς ἕλκειν αὐτὸν εἰς τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς ζῶντα μετὰ 
τῶν ὅπλων, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπάγχειν ἔδει τῷ ἱμάντι; 


83 ψευδὴς δὲ καὶ ἡ τοῦ Αἴαντος καὶ τοῦ “Extopos 
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μονομαχία καὶ πάνυ εὐήθης ἡ διάλυσις, πάλιν 
ἐκεῖ τοῦ Αἴαντος νικῶντος, πέρας δὲ οὐδέν, καὶ 
δῶρα δόντων ἀλλήλοις ὥσπερ» φίλων. 

Μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἤδη τἀληθῆ λέγει, τὴν τῶν 
᾿Αχαιῶν ἧτταν καὶ τροπὴν καὶ τὰς τοῦ “Έκκτορος 
ἀριστείας καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἀπολλυμένων, 
ὥσπερ ὑπέσχετο ἐρεῖν, τρόπον τινὰ ἄκων καὶ 
ἀναφέρων εἷς τιμὴν τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως. καίτοι 
θεοφιλῆ γ᾽ εἶναι τὴν πόλιν φησὶ καὶ Δία ἄντι- 
κρυς πεποίηκε λέγοντα πασῶν τῶν ὑπὸ τὸν 
ἥλιον πόλεων τὸ Ἴλιον μάλιστα ἀγαπῆσαι 
καὶ τὸν Πρίαμον καὶ τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ. ἔπειτα 
ὀστράκου μεταπεσόντος, φασί, τοσοῦτον peré 
βαλεν ὥστε οἴκτιστα ἀνελεῖν τὴν ἁπασῶν προσ- 
φιλεστάτην δι ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς ἁμαρτίαν, εἴπερ 
ἥμαρτεν. ὅμως δὲ οὐχ οἷός τέ ἐστιν ἀποκρύψαι 
τὰ τοῦ "Exropos ἔργα νικῶντος καὶ διώκοντος 
µέχρι τῶν νεῶν καὶ πάντων αὐτὸν ἐκπεπληγ- 


1 Iliad 3. 438. 2 Iliad 3. 371. 
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himself as alluding to it in his interview with Helen,? 
although this fact should have been presented with 
especial clearness and the greatest care. A further 
exception is the account of the single combat. For 
since Homer cannot say that Menelaus slew Paris, 
he favours him with an empty honour and with a 
victory that is ridiculous by saying that his sword 
broke. Pray was it impossible for him to use Paris’ 
sword—when he was at any rate strong enough 
to drag him alive to the Achaeans, armour and all— 
but did he have to choke him with the strap of his 
helmet?? The single combat between Ajax and 
Hector is also a pure fabrication, and its ending is 
very absurd. Here again Ajax conquers, but there 
is no finality, and the two make gifts to one another 
as if they were friends !8 

“But immediately after this Homer gives the 
true account, telling of the defeat and rout of the 
Achaeans, Hector’s mighty deeds, and the numbers 
of the slain, as he had promised to do, and yet with a 
certain reluctance and a desire to enhance Achilles’ 
glory. Still he calls the city * beloved of the gods,’ 
and has Zeus say frankly that of all the cities beneath 
the sun he had loved Ilium best, and Priam and his 
people. Yet afterwards when the shell fell other side 
πρ, as the expression is, he made such a complete 
volte-face as to destroy that most beloved of cities most 
miserably on account of one man's crime, if crime 
there was. However, Homer cannot ignore the story 
of Hector's exploits when he routed and pursued the 
enemy even to the ships, and all the bravest were 


3 Iliad 7. 181 f. 
4 Equivalent to “when heads became tails”; ‘when 
fortune shifted." See note on p. 219. 
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μένων τῶν ἀρίστων, ὁτὲ μὲν "Ape παραβάλλων 
αὐτόν, ὁτὲ δὲ φλογὶ λέγων τὴν ἀλκὴν ὅμοιον 
εἶναι, μηδενὸς δὲ ἁπλῶς ὑπομένοντος αὐτόν, τοῦ 
Τε ᾿Απόλλωνος αὐτῷ παρισταμένου καὶ τοῦ Διὸς 
ἄνωθεν ἐπισημαίνοντος ἀνέμῳ καὶ βροντῇ--- 
ταῦτα γὰρ οὐ βουλόμενος εἰπεῖν οὕτως ἐναργῶς, 
ὅμως ἐπεὶ ἀληθῆ ἡ 7v, apEdpevos αὐτῶν οὐ δύναται 
ἀποστῆναι---τήν τε νύκτα ἐκείνην τὴν χαλεπὴν 
καὶ τὴν ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ κατήφειαν καὶ τὴν 
τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ἔκπληξιν καὶ τὰς οἰμωγάς, 
ἔτι δὲ τὴν νυκτερινὴν ἐκκλησίαν Βουλενομένων 
ὅπως φύγοιεν, καὶ τὰς δεήσεις τὰς τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως, 
εἴ τι δύναιτο ἐ ἐκεῖνος apa ὠφελῆσαι. 
s6 T$ δ᾽ ὑστεραίᾳ τῷ μὲν ᾿Απαμέμνονι χαρίξεταί 
τινα ἀριστείαν ἀνόνητον 1 καὶ τῷ Διομήδει καὶ 
τῷ ᾿Ὀδυσσεῖ καὶ Εὐρυπύλῳ, καὶ τὸν Αἴαντά 
φησι μάχεσθαι προθύμως, εὐθὺς δὲ τοὺς Τρῶας 
ἐπικρατῆσαι καὶ τὸν “Έκτορα ἐλαύνειν ἐπὶ τὸ 
τεῖχος τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν καὶ τὰς ναῦς. καὶ ταῦτα 
μὲν λέγων. δῆλός ἐστιν ὅτι ἀληθῆ λέγει καὶ τὰ 
γενόμενα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν πραγμάτων προαγό- 
μενος" ὅταν δὲ αὔξῃ τοὺς ᾿Αχαιούς, πολλῆς 
ἀπορίας μεστός ἐστι καὶ πᾶσι φανερὸς ὅτι 
εύδεται" τὸν μὲν Αἴαντα dis κρατῆσαι τοῦ 
Εκτορος μάτην, ὁτὲ μὲν τῇ povopa ig, πάλιν 
δὲ τῷ λίθῳ, τὸν δὲ Διομήδην τοῦ Αἰνείου, καὶ 
μηδὲ τούτου μηδὲν πράξαντος, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἵππους 
87 μόνον λαβόντος, ὅπερ ἦν ἀνεξέλεγκτον. οὐκ 


oO 
e 


1 ἀνόνητον Valesius: ἀνόητον. 


1 See especially Iliad 15. 270 f. 
2 Wiad 9.14; 10.18. — * Iliad 9. 70 f. 4 Iliad 11. 
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terror-stricken at the sight of him. Now he com- 
pares him to Ares, and again he says that his strength 
is like that of fire and not a single one dares to 
confront him, while Apollo stands at his side and 
Zeus from above signals his approval with wind and 
thunder: Homer is reluctant to state these things 
so frankly, yet since they are true, he cannot refrain 
when once he has started. Then there is that 
dreadful night of discouragement in the camp, 
Agamemnon's panic fear and lamentation, that mid- 
night council, too, at which they deliberated on the 
method of flight, and that appeal to Achilles in hope 
that he might find it possible after all to give them 
some aid.? 

* For the following day Homer does graut soine 
ineffectual display of prowess to Agamemnon,‘ and 
to Diomede, Odysseus, and Eurypylus;? and he says 
that Ajax did fight stoutly, but that the Trojans 
straightway gained the upper hand and Hector 
pursued them to the Achaean rampart and the ships.? 
In this part of his narrative he is also evidently telling 
the truth and what really occurred, carried away as 
he is by the facts themselves. But when he glorifies 
the Achaeans, he is terribly embarrassed, and any- 
one can see that he is dealing in fiction: when, for 
instance, he has Ajax conquer Hector twice, but both 
times without result, once in the single combat * and 
once again with the stone;5 again when Diomede 
conquers Aeneas,’ this time too without any result 
beyond merely capturing his horses, a statement 
that could not be disproved. So not knowing what 

5 See, however, Iliad 11. 575 f, where Eurypylus is 
wounded. 

$ Iliad 11. 1f. ? Iliad 7, 206 f. 

8 Iliad 14. 409 1. ? Iliad 5. 297 t. 
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ἔχων. δὲ ὅ τι αὐτοῖς χαρίσηται τὸν Ἄρην καὶ 
τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην φησὶ τρωθῆναι ὑπὸ τοῦ Διο- 
μήδους. ἐν οἷς ἅπασι δῆλός ἐστιν εὔνους μὲν ὢν 
ἐκείνοις καὶ βουλόμενος αὐτοὺς θαυμάξειν, οὐκ 
ἔχων δὲ ὅ TL eim ἀληθές, διὰ τὴν ἀπορίαν εὖς 
ἀδύνατα ἐμπίπτων καὶ ἀσεβῆ πράγματα, ὃ πάσ- 
χουσιν ὡς τὸ πολὺ πάντες ὅσοι τῇ ἀληθείᾳ 
μάχονται. 

"ANN οὐ περὶ τοῦ "Εκτορος ὁμοίως ἀπορεῖ 
ὅ τι εἴπῃ μέγα καὶ θαυμαστόν, ὥς γε οἶμαι 
τὰ γενόμενα διηγούμενος" ἀλλὰ φεύγοντας μὲν 
προτροπάδην ἅπαντας καὶ κατ᾽ ὄνομα τοὺς 
ἀρίστους, ὅταν φῇ μήτε δομενέα μένειν μήτε 
᾿Αγαμέμνονα μήτε | τοὺς δύο _filavras, ἀλλὰ Νέσ- 
Topa μόνον ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης, καὶ τοῦτον ἁλῶναι Tap 
ὀλίγον: ἐπιβοηθήσαντα δὲ τὸν Διομήδην καὶ 
πρὸς ὀλίγον θρασυνόμενον, € ἔπειτα εὐθὺς ἆπο- 
στραφέντα φεύγειν, ὡς See δῆθεν εἰργόντων 
αὐτόν' τέλος δὲ τὴν τάφρον διαβαινομένην καὶ 
τὸ ναύσταθμον πολιορκούμενον καὶ ῥηγνυμένας 
ὑπὸ τοῦ Ἕκτορος τὰς πύλας καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
εἰς τὰς ναῦς ἤδη, κατειλημένους καὶ περὶ τὰς 
σκηνὰς πάντα τὸν. πόλεμον καὶ τὸν Αἴαντα 
ἄνωθεν μαχόμενον ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν καὶ τέλος ἐκ- 
βληθέντα v ὑπὸ τοῦ “Exropos καὶ ἀναχωρήσαντα 
καὶ τῶν νεῶν τινας ἐμπρησθείσας. ἐνταῦθα γὰρ 
οὐκ ἔστιν Αἰνείας ὑπὸ ᾿Αϕροδίτης ἁρπαξόμενος 
οὐδὲ "Άρης o ὑπὸ ἀνδρὸς τιτρωσκόμενος οὐδὲ ἄλλο 
τοιοῦτον οὐθὲν ἀπίθανον, ἀλλὰ πράγματα ἀληθῆ 
καὶ ὅμοια γεγονόσι. μεθ’ ἣν ἧτταν οὐκέτι ἦν 
ἀναμάχεσθαι δυνατὸν οὐδὲ -θαρρῆσαί ποτε τοὺς 
οὕτως ἀπειρηκότας ὡς μήτε ὑπὸ τῆς τάφρου 
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to credit the Achaeans with, he tells how Ares! and 
Aphrodite ? were wounded by Diomede. In all such 
accounts it is clear that he is partial to the Achaeans 
and eager to extol them, but that, not knowing of 
anything to say that is true, he is led in his embar- 
rassment to mention impossible and impious deeds— 
the usual experience of all who oppose the truth. 

“Τη the case of Hector, however, he shows no 
such a loss for something great and splendid to say 
—because, I believe, he is telling of actual events. 
Nay, he says that all fled pell-mell, even the bravest, 
whose names he gives, that neither Idomeneus? 
stood his ground, nor Agamemnon, nor the two 
Ajaxes, but only Nestor, and he because he was 
forced to do so, anf that he was almost captured; 
but that Diomede came to his relief, put on a bold 
front for a short time, then straightway wheeled 
about and fled—because, forsooth, some thunderbolts 
deterred him!4 Finally, Homer tells how the trench 
was crossed, the ship-station besieged 5 and the 
gates broken down by Hector, how the Achaeans 
were now crowded into their ships and all the war 
centred around the huts, how Ajax fights above on 
the ships and is finally dislodged by Hector and 
retires, while some of the ships are set on fire. 
For here there is no Aeneas snatched away by 
Aphrodite, no Ares wounded by a mortal, nor any 
other such incredible tales; nay, here are true 
events, and they resemble actual occurrences. After 
this defeat the men who had been so completely 
crushed could by no possibility have renewed the 
struggle or even regained courage so as to be helped 

1 Iliad 5. 846 f. 5 Iliad 5. 330 £. 3 Iliad 8. 78 f. 

4 Iliad 8. 167 £. 5 Iliad 8. 78 f. € Iliad 16. 101 f. 
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μήτε ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐρύματος ὠφεληθῆναι .μηθὲν μήτε 
αὐτὰς διαφυλάξαι τὰς ναῦς, ποία γὰρ ἔτι 
τηλικαύτη δύναμις E τίς οὕτως ἀνὴρ ἄμαχος 
καὶ θεοῦ ῥώμην ἔχων, ὃς ἐπιφανεὶς ἐδύνατο 
σῶσαι τοὺς ἀπολωλότας ἤδη; τὸ yàp. τῶν 
Μυρμιδόνων πλῆθος πόσον τι πρὸς τὴν σύμπα- 
σαν Hv στρατιάν ; 5? τὸ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως offévos,! 
οὐ δήπου τότε πρῶτον μέλλοντος μάχεσθαι, 
πολλάκις δὲ ἐν πολλοῖς τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἔτεσιν 
εἰς χεῖρας ἐλθόντος, καὶ μήτε τὸν Έκτορα 
ἀποκτείναντος μήτε ἄλλο μηθὲν εἰργασμένου 
μέγα, εἰ μή ye? Τρωίλον παῖδα ἔτι ὄντα τὴν 
ἡλικίαν ἑλόντος; 

᾿Ενταῦθα δὲ γενόμενος "Όμηρος οὐδὲν ἔτι 
τἀληθοῦς ἐφρόντισεν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἅπαν ἧκεν ἆναι- 
σχυντίας καὶ πάντα τὰ πράγματα. ἁπλῶς ἀνέ. 
τρεψε καὶ μετέστησεν εἰς τοὐναντίον, KATATE- 
φρονηκὼς μὲν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅτι καὶ τἄλλα 
ἑώρα πάνυ ῥᾳδίως πειθομένους αὐτοὺς καὶ περὶ 
τῶν θεῶν, οὐκ ὄντων δὲ ἑτέρων ποιητῶν οὐδὲ 
συγγραφέων, παρ᾽ οἷς ἐλέγετο τἀληθές, ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτὸς πρῶτος ἐπιθέμενος ὑπὲρ τούτων γράφειν, 
γενεαῖς δὲ ὕστερον ξυνθεὶς πολλαῖς, τῶν εἰδότων 
αὐτὰ ἠφανισμένων͵ καὶ τῶν ἐξ ἐκείνων, ἀμαυρᾶς 
δὲ καὶ ἀσθενοῦς ἔτι φήμης ἀπολειπομένης, ὡς 
εἰκὸς περὶ τῶν σφόδρα παλαιῶν, ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τοὺς 
πολλοὺς καὶ ἰδιώτας μέλλων διηγεῖσθαι τὰ ἔπη, 


1 σθένος added by Arnim. 2 εἰ μή γε Reiske: μήτε. 
5 ἔτι after ἐκείνων deleted by Reiske. 


1 In the Iliad 24. 257 f. Priam speaks of his son Troilus 
simply as having been slain in war. Other accounts, such 
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at all by the trench or the rampart, or even so as 
to save their ships. For where now was any such 
strength to be found or any hero so invincible and 
possessed of a god’s might, that they who were 
already lost could have been saved by his appear- 
ance? How insignificant, for instance, was the 
number of the Myrmidons compared with that 
of the' entire Trojan army!—or the strength of 
Achilles, who was certainly not going to fight then 
for the first time, but had time and again in the 
many years preceding engaged in conflict, and yet 
neither slain Hector nor performed any other great 
exploit beyond capturing Troilus, who was still a 
boy in years! 

“ However, on redthing this point in his narrative 
Homer had no further concern for the truth but 
carried his shamelessness to extremes. He simply 
turned all the events topsy-turvy and reversed them, 
holding his hearers in contempt because he saw how 
easily they were duped in other matters, and par- 
ticularly about the gods. Besides, there were no 
other poets or authors where one could read the 
truth, but he was the first who applied himself to the 
recording of these events, though he composed his 
poem many generations after the actual occurrences, 
when those who had known the facts had passed 
away along with their descendants, and only an 
obscure and uncertain tradition survived, as is to 
be expected in the case of events that have occurred 
in the distant past. Moreover, he intended to recite 
his epics to the masses and the common people, at 


as that in Virgil, Aeneid 1. 474 f., credit Achilles with his 
death. Tzetzes ad Lyc. 307 says that Achilles pursued him 
into the temple of Thymbraean Apollo and there slew him. 
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καὶ ταῦτα βελτίω ποιῶν τὰ τῶν "ὨὈλλήνων, ὡς 
μηδὲ τοὺς γιγνώσκοντας ἐξελέγχειν. οὕτως δὴ 
ἐτόλμησε τἀναντία τοῖς γενομένοις ποιῆσαι. 

Τοῦ γὰρ ᾿Αχιλλέως ἐπιβοηθήσαντος ἐν τῇ KQ- 
ταλήψεὺ τῶν νεῶν ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης τὸ πλέον Kal τῆς 
αὐτοῦ σωτηρίας ἕνεκεν, τροπὴν μέν τινὰ yevé- 
σθαι τῶν Τρώων | καὶ pagel toe παραχρῆμα 
ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν αὐτοὺς καὶ σβεσθ ἤναι τὸ πῦρ, 
ἅτε ἐξαπίνης ἐπιπεσόντος τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως, καὶ 
τούς τε ἄλλους ἀποχωρεῖν καὶ τὸν "Εκτορα 
ὑπάγειν αὑτὸν ἔξω τῆς τάφρου καὶ τῆς περὶ 
τὸ στρατόπεδον στενοχωρίας, σχέδην: δὲ καὶ 
ἐφιστάμενον, ὥσπερ αὐτός φησιν "Όμηρος. 
συμπεσόντων δὲ καὶ μαχδμένων πάλιν, τὸν 
᾿Αχιλλέα κάλλιστα ἀγωνίσασθαι μετὰ τῶν 
αὑτοῦ, καὶ. πολλοὺς ἀποκτεῖναι τῶν Τρώων καὶ 
τῶν ἐπικούρων, ἄλλους 3 τε καὶ τὸν Σαρπηδόνα 
τὸν τοῦ Διὸς υἱὸν λεγόμενον εἶναι, βασιλέα 
Λυκίων" καὶ περὶ τὴν τοῦ ποταμοῦ διάβασιν 
ἀποχωρούντων γενέσθαι φόνον πολ.ύν, οὐ μέντοι 
προτροπάδην φεύγειν αὐτούς, ἀλλὰ πολλὰς ἑκά- 
στοτε ὑποστροφὰς γίγνεσθαι. 

Τὸν δὲ “Έκτορα ἐν τούτῳ παραφυλάττειν, 
ἐμπειρότατον ὄντα καιρὸν μάχης ξυνεῖναι, καὶ 
μέχρι μὲν ἤκμαξεν ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς καὶ νεαλὴς ὢν 
ἐμάχετο, μὴ ξυμφέρεσθαι αὐτῷ, μόνον δὲ τοὺς 
ἄλλους παρακαλεῖν: ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἠσθάνετο κάμνοντα 

ἤδη καὶ πολὺ τῆς πρότερον ὑφεικότα ὁρμῆς, 
ἅτε οὐ ταμιευσάμενον ἐν τῷ ἀγῶνι, καὶ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ποταμοῦ κοπωθέντα μείζονος ἐρρυηκότος καὶ 

1 σχέδην Jacobs: σχεδὸν. 3 ἄλλους Reiske: ἄλλως. 

5 ἀποχωρούντω» Rhodomann: ἀποχωρούντα. 
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the same time overstating the achievements of the 
Greeks, so that even the wiser persons would not 
refute him. Thus it was that he went so far as to 
represent the opposite of what actually occurred. 

* For instance, when Achilles came to their aid 
during the assault on the ships, of necessity for the 
most part and to save his own skin, there was,” so 
the Egyptian claimed,“ a partial rout of the Trojans, 
who withdrew from the ships forthwith, and the fire 
was quenched because Achilles had fallen upon 
them by surprise; and, in addition to the general 
retreat, Hector himself withdrew beyond the trench 
and the narrow space about the encampment, 
stoutly contesting each step, however, as Homer 
himself admits. Jhen when they clashed and 
engaged again, Achilles and his followers fought 
most brilliantly and slew great numbers of the Trojans 
and their allies, notably Sarpedon, king of the Lycians 
and a reputed child of Zeus;? and at the river ford 
there was a great slaughter of the fleeing Trojans;? 
not fleeing in headlong confusion, however, but 
repeatedly turning to make a stand. 

* Meanwhile Hector, experienced as he was in 
discerning the critical moment in a fight, kept on 
his guard, and as long as Achilles possessed his full 
strength and fought with youthful vigour, avoided 
him, contenting himself with cheering the others on. 
But later he noticed that Achilles was at last 
growing fatigued and had lost a great measure of 
his original impetus because he had not spared his 
strength in the struggle, and that he was exhausted 
by his reckless plunge into the river, swollen beyond 


1 Iliad 16. 303 ff. 2 Iliad 16. 481 ff. 
3 Iliad 21. 1 ft. 
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em, / UA. y 3 " 
ἀπείρως διαβαίνοντα, καὶ ὑπό τε ᾿Αστεροπαίου 
[οἱ z 
τοῦ Ilaiovos! τετρωμένον, Αἰνείαν τε συστάντα 
αὐτῷ καὶ μαχεσάμενον ἐπὶ πλέον, ὁπότε δὲ 
3 7 > ^ > f 3 7d 9 
ἐβουλήθη ἀσφαλῶς ἀποχωρήσαντα, ᾿ Αγήνορα 
δὲ οὐ καταλαβόγτα ὁρμήσαντα διώκειν: καίτοι 
/ / aN PI M v 207 
τούτῳ μάλιστα προεῖχεν ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ὅτι ἐδόκει 
τάχιστος εἶναι: καταφανὴς οὖν ἐγεγόνει αὐτῷ 
διὰ τούτων ἁπάντων εὐάλωτος ὤν, ἅτε δεινῷ 
τὴν πολεμικὴν τέχνην᾽ ὥστε θαρρῶν ἀπήντησεν 
- M m 
αὐτῷ κατὰ μέσον τὸ πεδίον. καὶ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον 
ή r ^ 
ἐνέκλινεν ὡς φεύγων, ἀποπειρώμενος αὐτοῦ, ἅμα 
δὲ κοπῶσαι βουλόμενος, ὁτὲ μὲν περιμένων, ὁτὲ 
δὲ > / è 3 ` be τά b / . 
ὲ ἀποφεύγων' ἐπεὶ δὲ ἑώρα βραδύνοντα καὶ 
ἀπολειπόμενον, οὕτως ὑποστρέψας αὐτὸς ἧκεν 
N PN "m 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν οὐδὲ τὰ ὅπλα φέρειν ἔτι δυνάμενον, 
καὶ συμβαλὼν ἀπέκτεινε καὶ τῶν ὅπλων ἐκρά- 
τησεν, ὡς Kal τοῦτο "Όμηρος εἴρηκε. τοὺς δὲ 
ἵππους διῶξαι μέν φησι τὸν "Ἕκτορα, οὐ λαβεῖν 
δέ, κἀκείνων ἁλόντων. τὸ μὲν οὖν σῶμα μόλις 
διέσωσαν ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς οἱ Αἴαντες' οἱ γὰρ Tpdes 
ἤδη θαρροῦντες καὶ νικᾶν νομίζοντες μαλακώτε- 
ρον ἐφείποντο' ὁ δὲ “Έκτωρ ἐνδυσάμενος τὰ τοῦ 
᾿Αχιλλέως ὅπλα ἐπίσημα ὄντα ἔκτεινέ τε καὶ 
^ e ^ 
ἐδίωκε μέχρι τῆς θαλάττης, ὡς ὁμολογεῖ ταῦτα 
"Όμηρος. νὺξ δὲ ἐπιγενομένη ἀφείλετο μὴ πάσας 
ἐμπρῆσαι τὰς ναῦς. 
Τούτων δὲ οὕτως γενομένων, οὐκ ἔχων ὅπως 
΄ 2 / ΄ 4 "d ` 3 
κρύψῃ τἀληθές, Πάτροκλον εἶναί φησι τὸν ἐπ- 
1 ἑώρα after Παίονος bracketed by Arnim. 
2 ᾿Αγήνορα Reiske from Jiiad 21. 545: ᾿Αντήνορα. 


1 [had 21. 165 f. * Iliad 21. 544 f. 
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its wont, and had been wounded by Asteropaeus,! the 
son of Paeon. "Then he saw, too, that Aeneas had 
engaged Achilles and, after a prolonged fight, had 
come off in safety at the moment he desired, and 
that the latter, rushing in pursuit of Agenor,? had 
not been able to overtake him——and yet it was in 
this very point that Achilles chiefly excelled, in that 
he was reckoned the swiftest of foot. And so it had 
become clear to Hector, a master in the art of war, 
thatin view of all these conditions Achilles was an easy 
prey. Accordingly he boldly confronted him in the 
open plain. At first he gave way as if in open 
flight, but with the real purpose of testing him 
and, at the same time, wearying him by now 
making a stand apd now fleeing. Then when he 
noted that he lagged and fell.behind, he himself 
turned and fell upon Achilles, who was no longer 
able even to support his arms. He gave him battle, 
slew him, and, just as Homer has told it,? possessed 
himself of his arms. He pursued the horses of 
Achilles too," said the Egyptian priest, but he did 
not bring them in though they too were caught. 
The two Ajaxes with great difficulty managed to 
bring back the body of Achilles to the ships; for the 
Trojans, now feeling relieved and believing that they 
were victorious, were pressing on with less energy; 
while Hector, after donning the emblazoned arms 
of Achilles, continued the slaughter and pressed on 
in pursuit to the sea, just as Homer admits. Night 
fell, however, and prevented the burning of all the 
ships. 

i Yet in the face of these facts, Homer, finding it 
impossible to conceal the truth, says it was Patroclus 


3 Iliad 17. 75 f. 
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ἐξελθόντα μετὰ τῶν Μυρμιδόνων, ἀναλαβόντα 
τὰ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως ὅπλα, καὶ τοῦτον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
"Εκτορος ἀποθανεῖν, καὶ τὸν “Έκτορα τῶν ὅπλων 
οὕτως κρατῆσαι. καίτοι πῶς ἂν ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς 
ἐν τοσούτῳ κινδύνῳ τοῦ στρατοπέδου ὄντος καὶ 
τῶν νεῶν “ἤδη καιομένων καὶ ὅσον οὔπω ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτὸν ἥκοντος τοῦ δεινοῦ, καὶ τὸν “Εκτορα à ἀκούων 
ὅτι φησὶ μηδένα αὑτῷ ἀξιόμαχον εἶναι καὶ τὸν 
Δία βοηθεῖν αὑτῷ καὶ δεξιὰ σημεῖα φαίνειν, εἶ 
γε ἐβούλετο σῶσαι τοὺς ᾿Αχαιούς, αὐτὸς μὲν 
ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ ἔμενεν. ἄριστος ὢν μάχεσθαι, τὸν 
δὲ πολὺ χείρονα αὑτοῦ ἔπεμπε; καὶ ἅμα μὲν 
παρήγγελλεν ἐμπεσεῖν ἰσχυρῶς καὶ ἀμύνεσθαι 
τοὺς Tpaas, ἅμα δὲ τῷ Ἔκτορι μὴ μάχεσθαι ; 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνῳ ἣν οἶμαι προελθόντι γε 
ἅπαξ ὅτῳ ἐθούλετο ᾿μάχεσθαι. οὕτως δὲ ὑπο- 
καταφρονῶν τοῦ Πατρόκλου, καὶ ἀπιστῶν αὐτῷ, 
τὴν δύναμιν ἐπέτρεπεν" ἐκείνῳ καὶ τὰ ὅπλα τὰ 
αὑτοῦ καὶ τοὺς ἵππους, ὡς ἂν κάκιστά τις 
βουλεύσαιτο περὶ τῶν αὑτοῦ, πάντα ἀπολέσαι 
βουλόμενος ; ἔπειτα ηὔχετο. τῷ Διὶ ὑποστρέψαι 
τὸν Πάτροκλον μετὰ τῶν ὅπλων ἁπάντων καὶ 
τῶν ἑταίρων, οὕτως ἀνοήτως πέμπων αὐτὸν πρὸς 
ἄνδρα κρείττονα, ᾧ προκαλουμένῳ τοὺς ἀρίστους 


100 οὐδεὶς ὑπακοῦσαι. ἤθελεν, ὁ δὲ "Αγαμέμνων. ἄν- 


τικρυς ἔφη καὶ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα φοβεῖσθαι καὶ μὴ 
βούλεσθαι συμβαλεῖν ἐκείνῳ ; ; τοιγαροῦν οὕτω 
Βουλευσάμενον αὐτὸν λέγει τοῦ τε ἑταίρου 
στερηθῆναι καὶ πολλῶν ἑτέρων, ὀλίγου δὲ καὶ 


1 ἐπέτρεπεν Ατηῖπι: ἐπιτρέπειν, 
2 λέγει Selden: λέγειν. 
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who attacked with the Myrmidons after taking 
Achilles’ arms, that it was he who was slain by 
Hector, and that Hector in this manner won the 
arms. And yet when the army was beset with so great 
peril, when the ships were now ablaze, and danger 
was almost at his own doors, how was it possible for 
Achilles, hearing that Hector declared he had found 
no foeman worthy of his steel and that Zeus was 
helping him and showing him signs of his favour, to 
remain in his tent, great champion that he was, if 
he really desired the salvation of the Achaeans, and 
to send a hero much his inferior and exhort him to 
lay on manfully and beat back the Trojans, only not to 
engage with Hector?! For it was quite impossible, 
I imagine, for Patgoclus to choose with whom he 
would fight when once he had set forth. But 
although he had such a poor opinion of Patroclus 
and distrusted him,? did Achilles entrust his force to 
him, and his own weapons and horses, an insane 
course which no one would adopt regarding his 
own interests unless he wished to ruin everything? 
Then did he pray Zeus to bring back Patroclus with 
all his arms and. comrades, while sending him forth 
so foolishly against a mightier man whose challenge 
to the bravest no one was willing to accept, and 
whom Agamemnon declared frankly even Achilles 
so feared that he shrank from encountering him ?? 
Consequently, after making this plan, he lost, as 
Homer admits, both his comrade and many other 
men, while he almost lost his horses too, and did 


1 Iliad 18. 14. 
2 Not in harmony with passages like Iliad 18. 316 1.; 19. 


304 f. 
3 Iliad 7. 113. 
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τῶν ἵππων καὶ ἄοπλον γενέσθαι. ἃ οὐδέποτ᾽ 
ἂν ἐποίησεν ᾽Αχιλλεὺς μή ye! ἀπόπληκτος ὤν: 
εἰ δὲ μή, πάντως ἂν αὐτὸν ἐκώλυσε Φοῖνιξ. 
"AXN οὐ γὰρ ἐβούλετο, φησί, ταχέως ἀπαλ- 
7 - ΄ \ 3 E e A ΄ 
λάξαι τοῦ κινδύνου τοὺς ᾿Αχαιούς, ἕως ἂν λάβῃ 
τὰ δῶρα, καὶ ἅμα οὐδέπω τῆς ὀργῆς ἐπέπαυτο. 
. / "7 3 \ > b t 3 3 e 
101 και TL "v ἐμποδὼν αυτον προελθόντα ἐφ ὅσον 
ἐβούλετο πάλιν μηνίειν ; ξυνεὶς δὲ τῆς τοιαύτης 
ἀλογίας αἰνίττεται διὰ πρόρρησίν τινα μένειν 
αὐτόν, ὡς, εἰ ἐξπει, πάντως ἀποθανούμενον, 
ἄντικρυς αὐτοῦ κατηγορῶν δειλίαν' καύτοι ἐξῆν 
αὐτῷ διὰ ταύτην τὴν πρόρρησιν ἀποπλεῦσαι 
3 
διενεχθέντα πρὸς τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα. οὐ μέντοι 
ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τοῦ Πατρόκλᾳν ἐτύγχανεν ἀκη- 
κοὼς τῆς μητρός, ὄν φησιν ἐν ἴσῳ τῇ ἑαυτοῦ 
κεφαλῇ τιμᾶν καὶ μηδὲ αὐτὸς ἔτι βούλεσθαι 
109 ξῆν ἐκείνου ἀποθανόντος. ὡς δὲ ἑώρα αὐτὸν οὐ 
΄ / M £ ΝΔ 37 5087 
δυνάμενον βαστάσαι τὸ δόρυ τὰ ἄλλα ἐδίδου 
δῆλον ὅτι προσεοικότα τῷ δόρατι, καὶ οὐκ ἐφο- 
Βεῖτο μὴ οὐ δύνηται φέρειν αὐτά: ὥσπερ οὖν 
καί φησι συμβῆναι περὶ τὰς μάχας. 
5 . . v ¢ ^ VÀ 
Αλλὰ γὰρ εἴ τις ἅπαντα ἐλέγχοι, πολὺ ἂν 
ἔργον εἴη. τὸ γὰρ ψεῦδος ἐξ αὑτοῦ φανερόν 
ἐστι τοῖς προσέχουσιν' ὥστε οὐδενὶ ἄδηλον καὶ 
τῶν ὀλίγον νοῦν ἐχόντων ὅτι σχεδὸν ὑπόβλητός 
ἐστιν ὁ Πάτροκλος καὶ τοῦτον ἀντήλλαξεν 


1 un γε Emperius: μηδὲ, 


1 Achilles’ tutor. 

2 See Iliad. 16. 49f. Achilles refused to fight until he 
received back the maiden Briseis, whom Agamemnon had 
taken from him. 
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lose his arms. Now Achilles would never have 
done such things unless he was out of his senses, 
and if this had been the case, Phoenix! would 
certainly have restrained him. 

“ But, says Homer, Achilles did not wish to free 
the Achaeans from their peril speedily, not until he 
should receive his gifts.2 Besides, he had not yet given 
over his anger. But what was there to prevent his 
coming forth and then nursing his wrath as long as 
he wished? Homer is aware of this inconsistency 
and hints that he tarried in his tent on account of a 
certain prophecy that declared he would surely die 
if he went out, thus laying the charge of cowardice 
squarely at his door. And yet on the strength of 
this prophecy he gnight have withdrawn from the 
expedition after his quarrel with Agamemnon. But 
what is more to the point, it happens that he had 
heard the warning which his mother gave with 
reference to Patroclus? whom he declares * he loves 
as his own soul and after whose death he would 
wish to live no longer. Yet when he saw him 
unable to lift the spear, he gave him the other 
things that were evidently proportionate in weight 
to the spear and did not fear that he would be 
unable to carry them. And this is just what Homer 
says did happen in the battle. 

* But it would be a long task to show up every 
misstatement. To any careful observer the false- 
hoods are self-evident, so much so that anyone with 
half a mind can see that Patroclus is little more 
than a counterfeit that Homer has substituted for 


3 Perhaps a reference to some prophecy regarding Patroclus' 
death to be followed by his own; cf. Iliad 8. 473 ff., where 
Zeus speaks. . 4 Iliad 18 80 5. 
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Ὅμηρος To)! ᾿Αχιλλέως, βουλόμενος τὸ κατ 
ἐκεῖνον κρύψαι. 

105 Ὑφορώμενος δὲ μή τις ἄρα καὶ τοῦ Πατρόκλου 
ζητῇ τάφον--ὥσπερ οἶμαι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀρι- 
στέων τῶν ἀποθανόντων ἐν Τροίᾳ φανεροί εἰσιν 
οἱ τάφοι---διὰ τοῦτο προκαταλαμβάνων οὐκ ἔφη 
τάφον αὐτοῦ γενέσθαι καθ᾽ αὑτόν, ἀλλὰ μετὰ 
τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως τεθῆναι. καὶ Νέστωρ μὲν οὐκ 
ἠξίωσε μετ᾽ ᾿Αντιλόχου ταφῆναι δι’ αὐτὸν ἆπο- 
θανόντος, οἴκαδε τὰ ὀστᾶ κομίσας" τὰ δὲ τοῦ 
᾿Αχιλλέως ὀστᾶ ἀνεμίχθη τοῖς τοῦ Ἡατρόκλου ; ; 

Μάλιστα μὲν οὖν ἐβούλετο. Ὅμηρος ἀφανίσαι 
τὴν τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως τελευτὴν ὡς οὐκ ἀποθανόντος 

104 ἐν Ἰλίῳ. τοῦτο. δὲ ἐπεὶ ἀδήνατον ἑώρα, τῆς 
φήμης ἐπικρατούσης καὶ τοῦ τάφου δεικνυμένου, 
τό ve? ὑφ᾽ Ἕκτορος αὐτὸν ἀποθανεῖν ἀφείλετο 
καὶ τοὐναντίον ἐκεῖνον ὑπὸ TOU ᾿Αχιλλέως ἆναι- 
ρεθῆναί φησιν, ὃς τοσοῦτον ὑπερεῖχε τῶν ἀν- 
θρώπων ἁπάντων καὶ προσέτι αἰκισθῆναι τὸν 
νεκρὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ συρῆναι μέχρι τῶν τειχῶν. 
πάλιν δὲ εἰδὼς τάφον ὄντα τοῦ " Exropos καὶ 
τιμώμενον αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀποδοθῆναι 
αὐτὸν λέγει κελεύσαντος τοῦ Διὸς λύτρων δο- 

105 θέντων, τέως δὲ τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην ἐπιμεληθῆναι καὶ 
τὸν ᾿Απόλλω τοῦ. διαμεῖναι τὸν νεκρόν. οὐκ 
ἔχων δὲ ὅ τι ποιήσῃ τὸν ᾿Ἀχιλλέα, ἐπεὶ ἔδει 

1 ἀντήλλαξεν “Όμηρος τοῦ Emperius: ἀπήλλαξεν "Όμηρος 


διὰ. 
? e Reiske: τε. 


t Thad 23. 943 f. 
3 According to the Odyssey 24. 76 f., Antilochus seems to 
have been buried near Achilles and Patroclus.. 
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Achilles in his eagerness to conceal the truth con- 
cerning that hero. 

‘“Then Homer had a misgiving that there might 
actually be some search for the tomb of Patroclus 
also—it would naturally be, I suppose, clearly 
marked just as are the tombs of the other chieftains 
also who were slain at Troy—so, safeguarding him- 
self against this, he says that Patroclus had no 
separate tomb but was buried with Achilles. Again, 
Nestor, who brought back the bones of Antilochus 
with him from Troy,? did not ask to be buried with 
him, although Antilochus died for him,* but the 
ashes of Achilles were mingled with those of 
Patroclus. 

‘* Now it was H@mer’s especial aim to throw a veil 
over the death of Achilles and create the impression 
that he did not die at Troy; but seeing the impos- 
sibility of this, since the tradition prevailed and his 
tomb was being pointed out, Homer, suppressing 
the account of his death by Hector’s hand, makes 
the contrary statement that the latter, who was so 
far superior to all other men, was slain by Achilles, 
adding that his corpse was dishonoured and dragged 
as far as the walls.4 Knowing, too, that there was 
a tomb of Hector where he was honoured by the 
citizens, Homer goes on to say that his body was 
returned by command of Zeus upon payment of a 
ransom, Aphrodite and Apollo having in the mean- 
while cared for its preservation.’ But not knowing 
what disposition to make of Achilles—for he must 


* See Pindar, Pythian Odes 6. 28f., where Antilochus is 
said to have died for his father, and § 116 in this Discourse. 

4 Iliad 22. 395 ff. 

5 Thad 23. 184 1. 
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αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῶν Τρώων τινὸς ἀνῃρῆσθαι---οὐ γὰρ 
δὴ καὶ τοῦτον ἔμελλεν, ὥσπερ καὶ τὸν Αἴαντα, 
ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἀποθανόντα ποιεῖν, φθονῶν. τῆς δόξης 
τῷ ἀνελόντι---τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρόν φησιν ἆ ἀποκτεῖναι 
αὐτόν, ὃν πεποίηκε τῶν Τρώων κάκιστον καὶ 
δειλότατον καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ Μενελάου μικροῦ δεῖν 
ζωγρηθέντα, ὃν λοιδορούμενον ἀεὶ πεποίηκεν, 
ὡς] μαλθακὸν .αἰχμητὴν καὶ ἐπονείδιστον ἐν 

106 τοῖς "Ελλησι, ἵνα δὴ τοῦ “Extopos τὴν δόξαν 
GNENOITO Kat τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα φαίνεται καθῃρηκώς 
--πολὺ ? χείρω καὶ ἀδοξότερον αὐτοῦ ποιήσας 
τὸν θάνατον. 

Τέλος δὲ προάγει ἤδη τεθνηκότα τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα 
καὶ ποιεῖ μαχόμενον" οὐκ ὄντων δὲ ὅπλων, ἀλλὰ 
τοῦ ."Exropos ἔχοντος---ἐν τούτῳ γὰρ ἔλαθεν 
αὐτὸν ἕν τι τῶν ἀληθῶν. ῥηθέν---ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ 
φησι κομίσαι τὴν Θέτιν i ὑπὸ τοῦ Ηφαίστου γενό- 
μενα ὅπλα' καὶ οὕτως δὴ γελοίως τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα 
μόνον τρεπόμενον τοὺς Τρῶας, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων 
᾿Αχαιῶν, ὥσπερ οὐδενὸς παρόντος, ἁπάντων ἐπε- 
λάθετο" ἅπαξ δὲ τολμήσας τοῦτο γεύσασθαι 
πάντα ᾿συνέχεε. καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἐνταῦθα ποιεῖ 
μαχομένονς ἀλλήλοις, σχεδὸν ὁμολογῶν ὅτι 

107 οὐδὲν αὐτῷ μέλει ἀληθείας. πάνυ δὲ ἀσθενῶς 
καὶ ἀπιθάνως τὴν ἀριστείαν διελθών, ὁτὲ μὲν 
ποταμῷ ας αὐτόν, ὁτὲ δὲ ἀπειλοῦντα 


ὡς Morel: οὕτως. 
> ape before road deleted by Geel. 
3 yap added by Emperius. 


1 Iliad 3. 369 f. 
2 According to $$ 96 and 102 it was Achilles and not 
Patroclus that was slain. 
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have been slain by some one of the Trojans, since 
Homer had no idea of representing him as dying by 
his own hand as he did Ajax, thereby denying his 
slayer the glory of the deed—Homer says that Paris 
slew him, Paris, whom he has depicted as the most 
base and cowardly of the Trojans, and as having 
been almost captured alive by Menelaus, whom he 
has depicted as being always reviled as a faint- 
hearted spearman and a name of reproach among 
the Greeks; and he does this, we see, in order to 
steal the glory from Hector—who undoubtedly slew 
Achilles—thus making the hero’s end much less 
creditable than it really was and much more in- 
glorious. 

“ Finally, he Ῥτίβσς forth Achilles, who was in 
fact already slain,? and has him do battle with the 
Trojans. But his arms are not at hand but are in 
Hector's possession—for here Homer did permit one 
truth to escape his lips—and so he says that Thetis 
brought from heaven the arms made by Hephaestus, 
letting Achilles in this way, forsooth, rout the Trojans 
single-handed—a ridiculous conception, wherein 
Homer has ignored all the other Achaeans as though 
not a single man were available. And having once 
given himself the liberty of making this misrepre- 
sentation, he went on to distort the entire story. 
At this point he makes the gods fight with one 
another,® thus virtually acknowledging his utter dis- 
regard for the truth. Moreover, he recounts Achilles’ 
heroic deeds in a manner very weak and uncon- 
vincing. Now the hero is fighting with a river,® 

3 Iliad 19. LT. 


* Iliad 20. 490 f.; 21. 1 f., 526 f. 
5 Iliad. 21. 385 f. $ Iliad 21. 211f. 
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᾽Απόλλωνι καὶ διώκοντα αὐτόν" ἐξ ὧν ἁπάντων 
ἰδεῖν ἔστι τὴν ἀπορίαν αὐτοῦ σχεδόν: οὐ γάρ 
ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς ἀληθέσιν οὕτως ἀπίθανος οὐδὲ 
ἀηδής: μόλις ποτὲ τῶν Τρώων εἰς τὴν πόλιν 
7 
φευγόντων, τὸν “Extopa πεποίηκε πρὸ τοῦ rel- 
/ ΄ 
χους ἀνδρειότατα ὑπομένοντα αὐτὸν καὶ μήτε 
m /, ^ 
τῷ πατρὶ δεομένῳ μήτε τῇ μητρὶ πειθόμενον, 
ἔπειτα φεύγοντα κύκλῳ τῆς πόλεως, ἐξὸν elc- 
"^ * ~ $ / Pd 3 "m^ 
ελθεῖν, καὶ τὸν Αχιλλέα, τάχιστον ἀνθρῶπων 
/ ^ / 
ἀεί ποτε ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ λεγόμενον, οὐ δυνάμενον 
^ to^ 
108 καταλαβεῖν. τοὺς δὲ ᾿Αχαιοὺς ὁρᾶν ἅπαντας 
/ ^ 
ὥσπερ ἐπὶ θέαν παρόντας καὶ μηδένα βοηθεῖν 
^ 3 A A A 
τῷ ᾿Αχιλλεῖ, τοιαῦτα πεπονθότας ὑπὸ τοῦ 
"Exropos καὶ μισοῦντας αὐτὸν ὥστε καὶ νεκρὸν 
, L4 t 3 [4 ^ 
τιτρώσκειν. ἔπειτα Δηίφοβον ἐξελθόντα τοῦ 
/ ^ δὲ , ^ / 
τείχους, μᾶλλον δὲ ᾿Αθηνᾶν παραλογίσασθαι 
αὐτόν, εἰκασθεῖσαν Δηιφόβῳ, καὶ τὸ δόρυ κλέ- 
^ / ^ 
ψαι τὸ τοῦ “Extopos ἐν τῇ μάχῃ, οὐδὲ ὅπως 
\ F / 
ἀποκτείνῃ τὸν “Erropa εὑρίσκων, τρόπον τινὰ 
^ A A ^ 
ἑλιγγιῶν περὶ τὸ ψεῦδος καὶ τῷ ὄντι ὡς ἐν 
ὀνείρατι μάχην διηγούμενος. μάλιστα γοῦν 
- M 
προσέοικε τοῖς ἀτόποις ἐνυπνίοις τὰ περὶ τὴν 
μάχην ἐκείνην. 
? ^ A `“ H ^ r » 
100 Kis τοῦτο δὲ προελθὼν ἀπεῖπε λοιπόν, οὐκ 
ἔχων ὅ τι χρήσηται τῇ ποιήσει καὶ τοῖς 
ψεύσμασι δυσχεραίνων, ἀγῶνά τινα προσθεὶς 
^ M 
ἐπιτάφιον, καὶ τοῦτο πάνυ γελοίως, καὶ τὴν ὃ 
4 
Πριάμου βασιλέως εἰς τὸ στρατόπεδον ἄφιξιν 
παρὰ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα, μηδενὸς αἰσθομένου τῶν 
^ ΄ ^ . 
᾿Αχαιῶν, καὶ τὰ λύτρα τοῦ "Exropos. καὶ οὔτε 
1 εὑρίσκων Selden: εὑρίσκειν, 
3 τὴν Emperius: τοῦ, 
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now threatening Apollo and pursuing him,! the entire 
narrative at this point showing how well-nigh des- 
perate the poet was. For when he is telling the 
truth, he is not so unconvincing or dull. Once when 
the Trojans were hard bestead to withdraw safely 
into the city, Homer has represented the splendid 
heroism with which Hector awaited Achilles outside 
the city walls, deaf to the prayers of father and 
mother. Then he circles the city in flight when he 
might have entered it, and Achilles is unable to 
catch him,? though he is always represented by 
Homer as the swiftest of men. Meanwhile all the 
Achaeans were looking on as if attending a show, 
and none rendered Achilles any help after all they 
had suffered at He@tor’s hands and though they so 
hated him that they afterwards even wounded his 
dead body. Then he makes Deiphobus come forth 
from the walls—or, rather, Athena in his guise— 
and deceive Hector and steal his spear from him 
in the duel,® the poet being at his wits’ end how to 
despatch Hector, and dazed as it were by his false- 
hood, so that he actually describes the fight as if in 
à dream. At any rate the account of that struggle 
bears the closest resemblance to a nightmare. 

" When he reached this point, Homer gave up, 
not knowing how to continue his work and being 
dissatisfied with his falsehoods. He merely added 
some sort of funeral games,* a perfectly ridiculous 
thing, then the arrival of king Priam in the Greek 
camp at the tent of Achilles without the knowledge 
of any of the Achaeans, and the ransom of Hector.® 


1 Iliad, 21. 599 f. 2 Iliad 22. 211, 
3 Iliad 22. 289 f. 4 Iliad 23. 257 f. 
5 Iliad 24. 1411, 
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τὴν τοῦ Μέμνονος βοήθειαν οὔτε τὴν τῶν 
᾽Αμαξόνων, οὕτως θαυμαστὰ καὶ μεγάλα, ἐτόλ- 
poe εἰπεῖν, οὔτε τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως. θάνατον 

110 οὔτε τὴν ἅλωσιν τῆς Τροίας. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑπέμεινεν 
οἶμαι πάλαι τεθνηκότα. τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα ποιεῖν πάλιν 
ἀναιρούμενον, οὐδὲ νικῶντας τοὺς ἡττηθέντας καὶ 
φεύγοντας, οὐδὲ τὴν κρατήσασαν πόλιν ταύτην 
πορθουμένην. οἱ δὲ ὕστερον ἅτε ἐξηπατημένοι 
καὶ τοῦ γεύδους ἰσχύοντος ἤδη θαρροῦντες 
ἔγραφον. τὰ δὲ πράγματα οὕτως ἔσχεν. 

111 ᾿Αχιλλέως τελευτήσαντος ὑπὸ "Εκτορος È ἐν τῇ 
βοηθείᾳ τῶν νεῶν, οἱ μὲν Τρῶες, ὥσπερ καὶ 
πρότερον, ἐπηυλίσθησαν ἐγγὺς τῶν νεῶν, ὡς 
φυλάξοντες τοὺς "Axatobs-^ ὑπώπτευον γὰρ 
αὐτοὺς ἀποδράσεσθαι". τῆς νυκτός" ὁ δὲ Ἔκτωρ 
ἀνεχώρησεν εἰς τὴν πόλιν παρά τε τοὺς γονέας 
καὶ τὴν γυναῖκα, χαίρων τοῖς πεπραγμένοις, ἐπὶ 

119 τοῦ στρατεύματος καταλιπὼν Πάριν. ὁ δ αὐτός 
τε Kal TOV Τρώων τὸ πλῆθος ἐκάθευδεν, ὡς εἰκὸς 
ἣν κεκοπωμένους καὶ μηδὲν προσδεχομένους 
κακόν, ἔτι δὲ παντελοῦς εὐπραγίας οὔσης. ἐν 
τούτῳ δὴ ᾿Αγαμέμνων μετὰ Né έστορος καὶ Ὄδυσ- 
σέως καὶ Διομήδους βουλευσάμενος σιωπῇ 
καθείλκυσαν τῶν νεῶν τὰς πολλάς, ὁρῶντες ὅτι 
καὶ τῇ προτεραίᾳ μικροῦ διεφθάρησαν, ὡς μηδὲ 
φυγὴν ἔτι elvat καὶ μέρος οὐκ -ὀλίγον ἦν 
ἐμπεπρησμένον αὐτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μία ναῦς ἡ 
Πρωτεσιλάου" ταῦτα δὲ ποιήσαντες ἀπέπλευσαν 
εἰς τὴν Χερρόνησον, τῶν αἰχμαλώτων πολλὰ 
καταλιπόντες καὶ τῶν ἄλλων οὐκ ὀλίγα KTN- 
μάτων. 

1 ἀποδράσεσθαι Emperius : ἀποδράσαι. 
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But of the help which Memnon and the Amazons 
brought, great and splendid episodes though they 
were, not a word did he venture to speak, nor of 
the death of Achilles, nor of the capture of Troy. 
Homer, methinks, did not have the heart to depict 
Achilles, who had long been dead, as being slain 
again, or the defeated and routed as victorious, or 
this conquering city as being sacked. Then later 
writers, because they were deceived and the false- 
hood was now generally accepted, henceforth wrote 
without misgiving. But the actual course of events 
was as I have given it. 

“ Now when Achilles, in his defence of the ships, 
had been slain by Hector, the Trojans, just as they 
had done before, Bivouacked hard by the ships in 
order to keep watch on the Achaeans, who they 
suspected would flee during the night. But Hector, 
rejoicing in his success, withdrew into the city to be 
with his parents and wife, leaving Paris behind in 
command of the forces. He with the host of the 
Trojans lay down to rest, as was natural, since they 
were exhausted and suspected no evil and, more- 
over, had been completely successful. But mean- 
while, after Agamemnon had taken counsel with 
Nestor, Odysseus, and Diomede, they quietly 
launched the majority of the ships, realizing that 
on the preceding day they had come near being 
destroyed, so that even flight would not again be 
possible; and in fact a considerable part of the 
fleet had fallen prey to the flames, not merely the 
one ship of Protesilaus. Having launched their 
ships, therefore, they sailed off to the Chersonese, 
leaving behind many of their prisoners and a good 
deal of their other property. 
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113 "Apa δὲ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ φανεροῦ γενομένου τοῦ 
πράγματος, ὁ μὲν “Ἕκτωρ ἠγανάκτει καὶ βαρέως 
ἔφερε καὶ τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον ἐλοιδόρει" τοὺς γὰρ 
πολεμίους αὐτὸν ἐκ τῶν χειρῶν ἀφεῖναι τὰς δὲ 
σκηνὰς ἐνέπρησαν οἱ Ἔρῶες καὶ διήρπαξον τὰ 
καταλειφθέντα. τοῖς δὲ ᾿Αχαιοῖς ἐ ἐν τῷ ἀσφαλεῖ 
Βουλενομένοις---οὐ γὰρ εἶχον οἱ περὶ τὸν "Extopa 
ναυτικὸν ἕτοιμον ὥστε διαβαίνειν ἐπ᾿ αὐτούς--- 
ἐδόκει μὲν ἀπιέναι πᾶσι, πολλοῦ πλήθους ἀπο- 
λωλότος καὶ τῶν ἀρίστων ἀνδρῶν' κίνδυνος δὲ 
ἣν μὴ ναῦς ποιησάμενοι παραχρῆμα ἐπιπλεύ- 

114 σωσιν ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα. διὰ τοῦτο οὖν ἀναγκαῖον 
ἦν μένειν ὥσπερ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς Ἀγστεύοντας, εἶ πως 
τῷ Πάριδι κάμνοντι διαλλάξειδν αὑτοὺς καὶ πρὸς 
φιλίαν πράξαντες ἀπέλθοιεν. ὡς δὲ ἔκριναν 
ταῦτα, καὶ ἐποίουν πέραν μένοντες. 

Κἀνταῦθα τοῖς Τρωσὶν ἐπῆλθον ἐκ μὲν Αἰθιο- 
πίας Μέμνων, αἱ δὲ ᾿Αμαξόνες ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου 
βοηθοὶ καὶ ἄλλο πλῆθος € ἐπικούρων, ὡς εὐτυχοῦν- 
TAS ἐπυνθάνοντο τὸν Ἱρίαμον καὶ τὸν Ἕκτορα 
καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς ὅσον οὕπω διεφθαρµένους 
πάντας, οἱ μὲν τινες κατ᾽ εὔνοιαν, οἱ δὲ καὶ φόβῳ 
τῆς δυνάμεως" οὐ γὰρ τοῖς ἡττημένοις οὐδὲ τοῖς 
κακῶς πράττουσιν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς νικῶσι καὶ τοῖς 
περιγενομένοις ἁπάντων πάντες ἐθέλουσι βοηθεῖν. 

115 μετεπέμψαντο δὲ καὶ οἱ Ayaro παρ᾽ αὑτῶν εἶ 
τινα ἐδύναντο ὠφέλειαν" τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἔξωθεν 3 
οὐδὲν οὐδεὶς ἔτι προσεῖχεν αὐτοῖς" ἀλλὰ Νεοπτό- 
λεμόν τε τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέως κομιδῇ νέον ὄντα, καὶ 
Φιλοκτήτην ὑπεροφθέντα πρότερον διὰ τὴν νόσον, 
καὶ τοιαύτας βοηθείας οἴκοθεν ἀσθενεῖς καὶ 

1 ἀπέλθοιεν Casaubon: ἀπελθεῖν. 3 ἔξωθεν Morel: ἔσωθεν. 
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** In the morning when the fact became evident, 
Hector was filled with angry indignation and up- 
braided Paris for letting the enemy escape out of 
his hands. The Trojans then burned the huts and 
plundered what had been left behind, while the 
Achaeans, after taking counsel from their position 
of safety—for Hector and his people had no fleet at 
hand in which to cross over to attack them—unani- 
mously decided to withdraw, since they had lost 
many of their people and their bravest warriors. 
There was the danger, however, that the Trojans 
might build themselves ships and sail at once against 
Greece. They were therefore obliged to remain and 
live by plundering as at first, in the hope of making 
peace with Parisgwhen he became wearied, and 
departing after establishing friendly relations. They 
did as they had decided and remained across the 
water. 

“Αἱ this juncture Memnon came from Ethiopia 
to aid the Trojans, and the Amazons from Pontus, 
as well as other allies in great numbers when they 
learned that Priam and Hector were successful and 
that the Achaeans now were all but utterly destroyed. 
Some came out of friendship, others fearing the 
power of Troy, since it is not those who have met 
with defeat or are in sore straits but those who 
have conquered and overcome all their enemies that 
everyone is eager to help. The Achaeans also sent 
for whatever reinforcements they had at home, for 
no one outside of Greece any longer paid any heed 
whatsoever to them. Thus it was that Neoptolemus, 
son of Achilles, came although he was still very 
young, and Philoctetes, hitherto neglected because 
of his ailment, and other equally poor and feeble 
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[ο / ` 
ἀπόρου». ὧν ἀφικομένων μικρὸν ἀναπνεύσαντες 
πάλιν διέπλευσαν eis τὴν Τροίαν, καὶ περιεβά- 
λοντο τεῖχος ἕτερον πολὺ ἔλαττον, οὐκ ἐν ᾧ 


^ 


πρότερον τόπῳ παρὰ τὸν αἰγιαλόν, ἀλλὰ τὸ 
116 ὑψηλὸν αὐτοῦ καταλαβόντες. τῶν δὲ νεῶν αἱ 
μέν τινες ὑφώρμουν ὑπὸ τὸ τεῖχος, αἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ 
πέραν ἔμενον" ἅτε γὰρ οὐδεμίαν ἐλπίδα ἔ οντες 
κρατήσειν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμολογιῶν δεόμενοι, κα ἅπερ 
εἶπον, οὐ βεβαίως ἐπολέμουν, ἀλλ) ἀμφιβόλως 
τρόπον τινὰ καὶ πρὸς ἀπόπλουν μᾶλλον τὴν 
γνώμην ἔχοντες. 
᾿Ενέδραις οὖν ὡς τὸ πολὺ καὶ καταδρομαῖς 
ἐχρῶντο. καί ποτε μάχης ἰσχυροτέρας γενο- 
μένης, βιαζομένων αὐτῶν τὸ <ppouptov ἐξελεῖν, 
Αἴας τε ὑπὸ” Extopos ἀποθνῄσκει καὶ ᾿Αντίλοχος 
117 ὑπὸ τοῦ Μέμνονος πρὸ τοῦ πατρός" ἐτρώθη δὲ 
καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Μέμνων ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Αντιλόχου, καὶ 
ἀποκομιξόμενος τραυματίας τελευτᾷ κατὰ τὴν 
ὁδόν. συνέβη δὲ καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αχαιοῖς εὐημερῆσαι 
τότε ὡς οὐ πρότερον. ὅ τε Yap. Μέμνων μέγα 
ἀξίωμα ἔχων ἐτρώθη καιρίως, τήν τε ᾿Αμαξόνα 
ἀπέκτεινε Νεοπτόλεμος καταδραμοῦσαν ἐπὶ τὰς 
ναῦς ἰταμώτερον καὶ πειρωμένην ἐμπρῆσαι, pa- 
χόμενος ἐκ τῆς νεὼς ναυμάχῳ͵ δόρατι, καὶ 
᾿Αλέξανδρος ἀποθνήσκει Φιλοκτήτῃ -διατοξευό- 
118 μενος, ἦν οὖν ἀθυμία καὶ παρὰ τοῖς Τρωσίν, 
εἰ μηδέποτε παύσονται τοῦ πολέμου μηδὲ ἔσται 
μηδὲν αὐτοῖς πλέον νικῶσιν. 6 τε Πρίαμος 
ἄλλος ἐγεγόνει μετὰ τὴν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τελευτήν, 
σφόδρα ἀνιαθεὶς καὶ φοβούμενος ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
Ἔκτορος. πολὺ δὲ φαυλότερον ἔσχε τὰ τῶν 
᾿Αχαιῶν, ᾿Αντιλόχου τε καὶ Αἴαντος τεθνηκότων' 
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recruits from home. Upon their arrival the Achaeans 
having revived their strength, recrossed to Troy, 
and threw up another much smaller wall, not in 
the same place as previously along the shore, but 
on the higher part of it, which they seized. Some 
of the ships lay at anchor close to this rampart, 
others remained across the water. For since the 
Greeks had no hope of winning but wished to make 
terms, as I have said, they did not prosecute the war 
vigorously, but in a somewhat half-hearted way and 
with their minds set rather upon returning home. 

“ "They resorted to ambush, therefore, and guerilla 
warfare for the most part; but on one occasion, when 
an unusually fierce struggle arose over an attempt 
of the Trojans tograze their stronghold, Ajax was 
slain by Hector, and Antilochus,! while defending his 
father, by Memnon. But Memnon too was wounded 
by Antilochus and died while being carried off the 
field. Then too it was that the Achaeans enjoyed a 
period of success as never before. For not only was 
Memnon, who was held in great esteem, wounded 
mortally but the Amazon also, who flung herself upon 
the ships with unusual ferocity and tried to fire them, 
was killed by Neoptolemus, who fought from his 
ship with a naval pike; and Paris was slain, pierced 
by Philoctetes’ arrow. Thus the Trojans in turn 
were disheartened and wondered whether they ever 
would be rid of the war or any advantage would 
redound to them through victory. Priam too was 
a changed man after the death of Paris, through his 
deep grief for him and his fear for Hector, while the 
deaths of Antilochus and Ajax left the Achaeans in 


1 See note 1 on p. 525. 
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ὥστε πέμπουσι περὶ συμβάσεων, φάσκοντες 
ἀπιέναι γενομένης εἰρήνης καὶ ὅρκων ὀμοσθέντων 
μηκέτι, στρατεύσειν μήτε αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν 
119 μήτε, ἐκείνους ἐπὶ τὸ "Αργος. . μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ó 
μὲν Ἕκτωρ ἀντέλεγε' πολὺ γὰρ εἶναι κρείττους 
καὶ τὸ ἐπιτείχισμα ἔφη κατὰ κράτος αἱρήσειν: 
μάλιστα δὲ ἐχαλέπαινε τῇ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τελευτῇ. 
δεομένου δὲ τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τὸ γῆρας τὸ αὑτοῦ 
λέγοντος καὶ τῶν παίδων τὸν θάνατον, τοῦ τε 
ἄλλου πλήθους ἀπηλλάχθαι βουλομένου, τὰς μὲν 
διαλύσεις. συνεχώρησεν" ἠξίου δὲ τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς 
τά τε χρήματα διαλῦσαι τὰ δαπανηθέντα εἰς τὸν 
πόλεμον καὶ δίκην τινὰ ὑποσχεῖν, ὅτι μηθὲν 
ἀδικηθέντες ἐστρατεύσαντο, καὶ τὴν τε χώραν 
διέφθειραν πολλοῖς ἔτεσι καὶ ἄνδρ as ἀγαθοὺς 
ἄλλους τε ἀπέκτειναν πολλοὺς] καὶ Αλόξανδρον, 
οὐδὲν UT αὐτοῦ παθόντες, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι κρείττων 
ἐνομίσθη κατὰ μνηστείαν καὶ γυναῖκα ἔλαβεν ἐκ 
120 τῆς Ἑλλάδος τῶν κυρίων διδόντων. ὁ δὲ Ὄδυσ- 
σεύς, οὗτος γὰρ ἐπρέσβευε περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, 
παρῃτεῖτο, ἐπιδεικνὺς ὅτι οὐχ ἥττω δεδράκασιν 
ὴ πεπόνθασιν, καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν ἐκείνοις ἀνετίθει 
τοῦ πολέμου’ μηδὲν γὰρ δεῖν ᾿Αλέξανδρον, τοσού- 
των οὐσῶν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν γυναικῶν, ἐνθένδε ἃ 
εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἐλθόντα μνηστεύειν καὶ ἀπελθεῖν 
καταγελάσαντα τῶν ἀρίστων παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, 
πλούτῳ νικήσαντα" συμβῆναι γὰρ οὐχ ἁπλῶς 
τὴν μνηστείαν, ἀλλὰ ἐπιβουλεύειν" αὐτὸν τοῖς 
ἐκεῖ πράγμασι διὰ τούτου 3 μὴ λανθάνειν αὐτούς" 
ὥστε τὸ λοιπὸν ἠξίου παύσασθαι, τοσούτων 


1 ἄλλους τε ἀπέκτειναν πολλοὺς added by Kaibel. 
2 ἐνθένδε Capps: τόνδε. 5 Emperius : ἐπιβουλεύειν ἂν. 
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a much weaker condition. The result was that they 
sent an embassy offering to withdraw as soon as 
peace was made and oaths taken that the one people 
would not again invade Asia nor the other, Argos. 
Thereupon Hector spoke against this, for the Trojans, 
he said, were far stronger and would capture the 
fortification by assault; but what angered him most 
was the death of Paris. However, upon the appeal 
of his father, who urged his fullness of years and 
the loss of his sons, and influenced by the desire of 
the people of the city to be relieved of the war, he 
consented to the cessation of hostilities, but insisted 
that the Achaeans pay the expenses of the war and 
make reparation because they had been the aggres- 
sors, had pillaged ghe country for many years, and 
had slain Paris along with many other brave warriors, 
not because he had done them any injury but because 
he had been preferred in the wooing of Helen and had 
won a wife from Hellas, given by those who had the 
right to do so. Against this, Odysseus, who was a 
member of the peace embassy, protested, pointing out 
that the achievements of the Achaeans were no less 
than their defeats and was for laying the blame for 
the war upon their enemies. Paris, he thought, had 
no business, when there were so many women in 
Asia, to go from there to Greece to sue for a wife 
and then return after snapping his fingers at her 
chieftains and triumphing through the power of his 
wealth. His errand, he insisted, had been no simple 
courtship; nay, they were not oblivious of the fact 
that by its means Paris was plotting against Greek 
interests. He therefore insisted that this be given 
up for the future, since both sides had suffered so 


4 τούτου Emperius: τοῦτο. 
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κακῶν γεγονότων ἀμφοτέροις, καὶ ταῦτα ἐπι- 
γαμίας τε οὔσης καὶ συγγενείας τοῖς ᾿Ατρείδαις 
121 πρὸς αὐτοὺς διὰ Πέλοπα. περὶ δὲ τῶν χρη- 
μάτων κατεγέλα" μὴ γὰρ εἶναι χρήματα, τοῖς 
“Ελλησιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ νῦν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἑκόντας 
στρατεύεσθαι διὰ τὴν οἴκοι πενίαν. ταῦτα δὲ 
ἔλεγεν ἀποτρέπων αὐτοὺς τῆς. ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα 
στρατείας. εἰ δέ τινα δεῖ] δίκην γενέσθαι τοῦ 
εὐπρεποῦς χάριν, αὐτὸς ἃ εὑρεῖν. καταλείψειν 
γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἀνάθημα κάλλιστον καὶ μέγιστον τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ καὶ ἐπιγράψειν, Ἱλαστήριον ᾿Αχαιοὶ τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ τῇ Ἰλιάδι. τοῦτο γὰρ φέρειν ὃ μεγάλην 
τιμὴν ἐκείνοις᾽ καθ ἑαυτῶν δὲ γίγνεσθαι μαρτύ- 
122 ριον ὡς ἡττημένων, παρεκόλει δὲ καὶ τὴν 
Ἑλένην ὑπὲρ τῆς εἰρήνης συλλαμβάνειν. ἡ δὲ 
συνέπραττε προθύμωτ' ἤχθετο γὰρ ὅτι δι αὐτὴν 
οἱ Τρῶες ἐδόκουν πολλὰ κακὰ πάσχειν. καὶ 
ποιοῦνται τὰς διαλύσεις, καὶ σπονδαὶ γίγνονται 
τοῖς Τρωσὶ καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αχαιοῖς' "Όμηρος δὲ καὶ 
τοῦτο μετήνεγκεν ἐπὶ τὸ γγεῦδος, εἰδὼς γενόμενον: 
ἀλλ ἔφη τοὺς Ἔρῶας συγχέαι τὰς σπονδάς 
ὤμοσάν τε ἀλλήλοις 6 τε “Ertop καὶ Aya- 
μέμνων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων οἱ δυνατοὶ μήτε τοὺς 
“Ελληνάς ποτε στρατεύσειν εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν ἕως 
ἂν ἄρχῃ τὸ Πριάμου γένος, μήτε τοὺς Πριαμίδας 
εἰς Πελοπόννησον ἢ 7) Βοιωτίαν ἢ Κρήτην ἢ ἢ ᾿Ἰθάκην 
4 Φθίαν ἢ Εὔβοιαν. ταύτας γὰρ μόνας ἐξαιρέ- 
123 τους ἐποίουν" περὶ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων οὐκ ἐβούλοντο 
ὀμνύειν οἱ Τρῶες οὐδὲ τοῖς ᾿Ατρείδαις ἔμελε. 
1 δεῖ added by Reiske. 2 αὐτὸς Morel: αὐτοῖς. 


3 φέρειν Morel: φέρει. 
4 às after σπονδὰς deleted by Rhodomann. 
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much, and that too although the Atridae were 
already connected with the Trojans by marriage 
ties and kinship through Pelops. With regard to 
indemnity, he had only ridicule. The Greeks, he 
said, had no means; nay, even then the larger part 
of the army was serving voluntarily on account of the 
poverty of the homeland. This he urged to deter 
the Trojans from a campaign against Greece, and 
said that if any indemnity should be necessary for 
propriety’s sake, he was ready with a plan. For 
the Greeks would leave a very large and beautiful 
offering to Athena and carve upon it this inscription : 
“ A Propitiation from the Achaeans to Athena of 
Ilium." This, he explained, conferred great honour 
upon the Trojans and stood against the Greeks as 
an evidence of their defeat. He exhorted Helen 
also to interest herself in the peace, and she gladly 
lent her help, for it pained her that she was blamed 
for the many misfortunes of the Trojans. So hos- 
tilities were brought to an end, and a truce was made 
between the Trojans and the Achaeans. But here 
too Homer has distorted the facts though he knew 
what occurred. He says that the Trojans broke the 
truce; and Hector and Agamemnon together with 
the other prominent chieftains had only sworn to 
each other that the Achaeans would never invade 
Asia so long as the family of Priam was on the 
throne, and that the descendants of Priam would 
not invade the Peloponnese, Boeotia, Crete, Ithaca, 
Phthia, or Euboea. These were the only countries 
that they specified; as regards the others, the 
Trojans refused to give their oath, nor were the 


1 See §§ 50 and 68. 
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τούτων δὲ ὀμοσθέντων, ὅ τε ἵππος ὑπὸ τῶν 
᾿Αχαιῶν ἐτελέσθη, μέγα ἔργον, καὶ ἀνήγαγον 
αὐτὸν οἱ Tpdes πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, καὶ τῶν πυλῶν 
ov δεχομένων μέρος τι τοῦ τείχους καθεῖλον: 
ὅθεν. Ὑελοίως ἐλέχθη τὸ ἁλῶναι τὴν πόλιν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ἵππου. καὶ τὸ στράτευμα. Φχετο ὑπόσπονδον 
τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ. τὴν δὲ Ἑλένην ὁ "Έκτωρ 
συνῴκισε Δηιφόβῳ, ὃς ἦν per’ ἐκεῖνον τῶν 

194 ἀδελφῶν ἄριστος. ὁ δὲ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ τελευτᾷ 
πάντων εὐδαιμονέστατος, πλὴν ὅσα λελύπηται 
περὶ τῶν παίδων τῶν τετελευτηκότων. καὶ αὐτὸς 
βασιλεύσας, συχνὰ ἔτη, καὶ πλεῖστα τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
καταστρεψάμενος γηραιὸς ἀποθνῄσκει, καὶ θάπτε- 
ται πρὸ τῆς πόλεως. τὴν δὲ ἀρχὴν Σκαμανδρίῳ 1 
τῷ παιδὶ κατέλιπεν. 

Ταῦτα δὲ ἔχοντα οὕτως ἐπίσταμαι σαφῶς ὅτι 
οὐδεὶς ἀποδέξεται, φήσουσι δὲ, ψευδῆ πάντες 
εἶναι πλην τῶν φρονούντων, οὐ μόνον οἱ "Ελληνες, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑμεῖς. ἡ γὰρ διαβολὴ σφόδρα χαλεπόν 

195 ἐστι καὶ τὸ ἐξηπατῆσθαι πολὺν χρόνον. σκο- 
πεῖτε δὲ τἀναντία πῶς ἐστι γελοῖα, ἀφελόντες 
τὴν δόξαν καὶ τὸ προκατειλῆφθαι' κρυφθῆναι 
μὲν ἐν τῷ ἵππῳ στράτευμα ὅλον, τῶν δὲ Τρώων 
μηθένα αἰσθάνεσθαι τοῦτο μηδὲ ú ὑποπτεῦσαι, καὶ 
ταῦτα μάντεως οὔσης παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀψευδοῦς, 
ἀλλὰ κομίσαι) τοὺς πολεμίους δι᾽ αὑτῶν εἰς 
τὴν πόλιν πρότερον δὲ ἕνα ἄνδρα πάντων 
ἡττωμένων ἱκανὸν γενέσθαι γυμνὸν ἐπιφανέντα 
τῇ φωνῇ τρέψασθαι τοσαύτας μυριάδας, καὶ 


1 Σκαμανδρίφ Emperius : Σκαμάνδρῳ 
2 κομίσαι Emperius: κοµίζουσι. 
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Atridae insistent. When this compact had been 
sworn to, the horse, a huge structure, was completed 
by the Achaeans and conveyed up to the city by the 
Trojans, who removed a portion of the walls when 
the gates did not admit its passage. Hence the 
ridiculous story of the capture of the city by the 
horse. The army departed under truce in this way. 
Then Hector gave Helen to Deiphobus as his wife, 
for he was the best of the brothers next to himself. 
His father died as the most fortunate man in the 
world except for the grief he bore for the sons who 
had perished. Hector too died full of years at the 
end of a long reign after subduing most of Asia, 
and was buried outside the city. His kingdom he 
left to his son Scarftandrius." + 

Though this is the true account, I see clearly that 
no one will accept it, but that all save the thoughtful 
wil declare it to be false. By “all” I mean you 
as well as the Greeks.? For calumny is extremely 
hard to overcome, and especially when men have 
been deceived for a long time. But rid yourselves 
of your opinions and prejudices and consider how 
ridiculous the opposite story is. A whole army was 
hidden in a horse and yet not a single Trojan noticed 
it or even surmised it in spite of the fact that they 
had an unerring prophetess among them, but by 
their own efforts they brought the enemy within the 
city. Then before this, when all were defeated, 
one man appeared unarmed and proved able by 
the power of his voice to put to flight so many 


1 Usually called Astyanax. 
2 Dio is addressing the people of the Troy of his day. See 
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μετὰ τοῦτο ὅπλα οὐκ ἔχοντα, ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ 
λαβόντα νικῆσαι τοὺς μιῷ πρότερον ἡμέρᾳ 
κρατοῦντας καὶ διώκειν ἅπαντας ἕνα ὄντα- 

196 αὐτὸν δὲ é ἐκεῖνον τοσοῦτον ὑπερέχοντα ἀποθανεῖν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πάντων κακίστου τήν ψυχήν, ὡς αὐτοί 
φασιν, ἄλλου τε ἀποθανόντος ἄλλον σκυλενθῆναι, 
μόνῳ δὲ ἐκείνῳ τῶν ἡγεμόνων μὴ γενέσθαι τάφον: 
ἄλλον δέ τινα τῶν ἀρίστων τοσαῦτα ἔτη πολε- 
μοῦντα ὑπὸ μὲν τῶν πολεμίων μηδενὸς ἀποθα- 
νεῖν, αὑτὸν δὲ ὀργισθέντα ἀποσφάξαι, καὶ ταῦτα 
δοκοῦντα σεμνότατον καὶ πρᾳότατον εἶναι τῶν 

191 συμμάχων" τὸν δὲ ποιητὴν προθέμενον εὐπεῖν 
τὸν Τρωικὸν πόλεμον τὰ κάλλιστα καὶ μέγιστα 
τῶν γεγονότων ἐᾶσαι καὶ μηδὲ τὴν ἅλωσιν τῆς 
πόλεως διελθεῖν. 

Tatra yap ἐστιν ἐν τοῖς πεποιημένοις καὶ 
λεγομένοις, ὁ μὲν Αχιλλεύς, προηττημένων τῶν 
᾿Αχαιῶν οὐκ εἰς ἅπαξ οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ στρατιᾶς, μόνος περιγενό- 
μενος καὶ τοσοῦτον τὰ πράγματα μεταβαλών, 
αὐτὸς δὲ” Εκτορα μὲν ὠποκτείνας, ὑπὸ δὲ᾽ Αλεξάν- 
Spou ἀποθνήσκων, ὃς ἦν ὕστατος τῶν Τρώων, ὡς 
αὐτοὶ λέγουσι, Πατρόκλου δὲ ἀποθανόντος, σκυ- 
λευόμενος ὁ ᾽Αχιλλεὺς καὶ τὰ ἐκείνου ληφθέντα 

198 ὅπλα, ὁ δὲ Ἡ άτροκλος ov ταφείς. ἐπειδὴ δὲ 
Αἴαντος ἦν τάφος καὶ πάντες ἤδεσαν αὐτὸν ἐν 
Τροίᾳ τελευτήσαντα, ἵνα δὴ μὴ ποιήσῃ τὸν 
ἀποκτείναντα ἔνδοξον, αὐτὸς αὑτὸν ἀνελών. οἱ 


1 Achilles is meant. See Iliad 18. 225 f. 

2 Paris is meant. Hector rebukes him for cowardice in 
Iliad 3. 39 fi. 

3 Achilles was interred in the same tomb as Patroclus 
according to Homer (Odyssey 24. 76 £.). See also $ 103. 
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thousands;! and after this, being without arms, he 
received fresh weapons from heaven and over- 
whelmed the victors of but the previous day and 
unaided chased them all from the field. Can you 
believe, further, that this same Achilles, so pre- 
eminent a hero, was slain by the most faint-hearted 
man in the world,? as the Trojans themselves confess, 
that while one man was slain it was another who 
was stripped of his arms, and that this hero was the 
only one among the chieftains to be given no burial- 
place;? that yet another, and he one of the bravest, 
who fought so many years, was saved from the 
hands of the enemy only to slay himself in a fit of 
anger, and that although he was looked upon as the 
most dignified areal gentle-mannered among the 
allies? + And finally, the poet, who set out to tell 
of the Trojan war, omitted the most glorious and 
important events and did not even give an account 
of the capture of the city! 

The following are some of the things that he 
mentions in his poem :—When the Achaeans had 
already been worsted, and more than once, Achilles' 
own force included, and he was the sole survivor, 
he made a great change in the situation by slaying 
Hector and was himself slain by Paris, who was the 
meanest of the Trojans, as they themselves admit, 
and when Patroclus was slain, it was Achilles whose 
body was stripped and whose arms were taken, while 
Patroclus was not buried. Then since there was a 
grave of Ajax and everyone knew that he died at 
Troy, he slew himself simply to deprive the man 
who slew him of honour! The Achaeans fled in 


* Telamonian Ajax is meant, but this is not the traditional 
conception of his character. See also $ 116. 
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δὲ ᾿Αχαιοὶ φεύγοντες μὲν ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας σιωπῇ 
καὶ τὰς σκηνὰς κατακαύσαντες καὶ τὸ ναύ- 
atab pov ἀφθὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ "Ἔκτορος καὶ τὸ τεῖχος 
αὐτῶν ἑαλωκός, καὶ ἀνάθημα ἀναθέντες τῇ 
᾿Αθηνᾷ καὶ ἐπιγράψαντες, ὡς ἔθος ἐστὶ τοὺς 
ἡττημένους, οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττον τὴν Τροίαν ἑλόντες, 
ἐν δὲ τῷ ἵππῳ τῷ ξυλίνῳ στράτευμα ἀνθρώπων 
ἀποκρυφθέν. οἱ δὲ Tpdes ú ὑποπτεύσαντες μὲν τὸ 
πρᾶγμα καὶ βουλευσάμενοι κατακαῦσαι τὸν 
ἵππον 7) διατεμεῖν, μηθὲν δὲ τούτων ποιήσαντες, 
ἀλλὰ πίνοντες καὶ καθεύδοντες, καὶ ταῦτα προει- 

199 πούσης αὐτοῖς τῆς Κασσάνδρας. ταῦτα οὐκ 
ἐνυπνίοις ἐοικότα τῷ ὄντι καὶ ἀπιθάνοις ψεύσ- 
μασιν; ἐν γὰρ τοῖς “Ope? γεγραριµένοις Ὀνείρασιν 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι τοιαύτας ὄψεις ὁρῶσι, νῦν μὲν 
δοκοῦντες ἀποθνήσκειν καὶ σκυλεύεσθαι, πάλιν 
δὲ ἀνίστασθαι καὶ μάχεσθαι. γυμνοὶ ὄντες, ἐνίοτε 
δὲ οἰόμενοι διώκειν καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς διαλέγεσθαι 
καὶ αὑτοὺς ἀποσφάττειν μηδενὸς 3 δεινοῦ ὄντος, 
καὶ οὕτως, εὖ τύχοι ποτέ, πέτεσθαι καὶ βαδίδειν 
ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάττης. ὥστε καὶ τὴν Ὁμήρου 
ποίησιν ὀρθῶς a ἄν τινα εἰπεῖν ἐνύπνιον, καὶ τοῦτο 
ἄκριτον καὶ ἀσαφές. 

130 "Άξιον δὲ κἀκεῖνο ἐνθυμηθῆναι πρὸς τοῖς ἄνω 
Ἀελεγμένοις.δ ὁμολογοῦσι γὰρ ἅπαντες τοὺς 
᾿Αχαιοὺς ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας ἀναχθῆναι χειμῶνος ἤδη, 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀπολέσθαι τὸ πλέον τοῦ στόλου 
περὶ τὴν Εὔβοιαν" ἔτι δὲ μὴ κατὰ ταὐτὸ πλεῖν 
ἅπαντας, ἀλλὰ στασιάσαι τὸ στράτευμα καὶ τοὺς 


1 “App Scaliger: ὅρῳ M. 
* καὶ before μηδενὸς bracketed by Schwartz. 
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silence from Asia after burning their huts, and 
their naval camp was set on fire by Hector and their 
rampart captured. Then they erected a votive 
offering to Athena and carved an inscription upon 
it, as is the custom for the vanquished, but none 
the less they captured Troy and an army of men 
was hidden in the wooden horse. The Trojans sus- 
pected, what was afoot and purposed to burn the 
wooden horse or cut it to pieces, and yet did neither 
the one nor the other, but ate and slept, in spite of 
Cassandra’s forewarning too. Does not all this in 
reality remind one of dreams and wild fiction? In 
the book " Dreams " by Horus! people have such 
experiences, imagining at one time that they are 
being killed and their bodies stripped of arms and 
that they rise to their feet again and fight unarmed, 
at other times imagining they are chasing somebody 
or holding converse with the gods or committing 
suicide without any cause for the act, and at times, 
possibly, flying offhand or walking on the sea. For 
this reason one might well call Homer's poetry a 
kind of dream, obscure and vague at that. 

The following also is worth thinking about along 
with what has been said above. Everybody is agreed 
that the stormy season had already set in when 
the Achaeans sailed from Asia and that for this 
reason the greater part of their expedition came to 
grief off Euboea; further, that they did not all take 
the same course, since a division arose in the army 


1 No such book written by a Horus is known. As ‘‘ Horus" 
is an Egyptian name and the name of an Egyptian god, Dio 
appropriately has his fictitious Egyptian priest refer to a 
book by such a man. 


3 ἄγω λελεγμένοις Geel: ὁμολογουμένοις. 
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᾿;Ατρείδας, καὶ τοὺς μὲν ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, τοὺς δὲ 
Μενελάῳ προσθέσθαι, τοὺς δὲ καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς 
ἀπελθεῖν, ἃ ὧν καὶ Ὅμηρος ἐν Ὀδυσσείᾳ μέμνηται. 
τοὺς μὲν yàp | εὖ πράττοντας ὁμονοεῖν εὐκὸς καὶ 
τῷ βασιλεῖ τὸ πλεῖστον ὑποτάττεσθαι, καὶ τὸν 
Μενέλαον μὴ «διαφέρεσθαι πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
παραχρῆμα τῆς εὐεργεσίας" τοῖς δὲ ἡττημένοις 
καὶ κακῶς πράττουσιν ἅπαντα ταῦτα ἀνάγκη 
191 συμβαίνειν. ἔτι δὲ τοὺς μὲν φοβουμένους καὶ 
φεύγοντας ἐκ τῆς πολεμίας ἀπιέναι τὴν τὠχίστην 
καὶ μὴ κινδυνεύειν ? μένοντας, τοὺς δὲ κρα- 
τοῦντας καὶ πρὸς τοῖς αὑτῶν ἔχοντας τοσοῦτον 
πλῆθος αἰχμαλώτων καὶ χρημάτων περιμένειν 
τὴν ἀσφαλεστάτην ὥραν, ἅτε καὶ αὐτῆς τῆς 
γῆς κρατοῦντας καὶ πολλὴν ἁπάντων ἀφθονίαν 
ἔχοντας, ἀλλὰ μὴ δέκα ἔτη περιμείναντας διαφθα- 
ρῆναι wap ὀλίγον. 
Αἵ τε οἴκοι συμφοραὶ καταλαβοῦσαι τοὺς 
ἀφικομένους οὐχ ἥκιστα δηλοῦσι τὸ πταῖσμα 
132 καὶ τὴν ἀσθένειαν αὐτῶν" οὐ πάνυ / γὰρ εἰώθασιν 
ἐπιτίθεσθαι τοῖς νικῶσιν οὐδὲ τοῖς εὐτυχοῦσιν, 
ἀλλὰ τούτους μὲν θαυμάζουσι καὶ φοβοῦνται, 
τῶν δὲ ἆ ἀποτυχόντων καταφρονοῦσιν οἵ τε ἔξωθεν 
καί τινες τῶν ἀναγκαίων. φαίνεται δὲ ᾽Αγαμέμνων 
ὑπὸ τῆς γυναικὸς ὑπεροφθεὶς διὰ τὴν ἧτταν, ὅ τε 
Αἴγισθος ἐπιθέμενος αὐτῷ καὶ κρατήσας ῥᾳδίως, 
οἵ τε ᾿Αργεῖοι καταλαβόντες τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ τὸν 
Αἴγισθον βασιλέα ἀποδείξαντες, οὐκ ἂν εἰ μετὰ 
τοσαύτης δόξης καὶ δυνάμεως ἀφικόμενον τὸν 


1 τοὺς δὲ νικῶντας before καὶ bracketed by Emperius, 
* μὴ κινδυνεύειν Emperius: διακινδυνεύειν. 
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and between the Atridae, some joining Agamemnon, 
others Menelaus, while yet others, whom Homer 
mentions in the Odyssey, departed by themselves. 
For it is reasonable to suppose that if things were 
going well, there would have been unanimity and 
the fullest obedience to the king, and that Menelaus 
would not have quarrelled with his brother just after 
receiving the great favour! from him; but in defeat 
and failure all such things are sure to happen. Be 
it noted also that when an army is in fear and flight, 
it retires with the greatest speed from the enemy’s 
country and takes no chances by remaining, while 
a victorious army that has added to its own re- 
sources a great number of prisoners and great 
supplies awaits the safest moment for withdrawing, 
since it both controls the country itself and has a 
great abundance of everything, but would not, after 
waiting ten years, have come within a little of being 
wholly destroyed. 

The domestic disasters also which befell those who 
reached their homes are not the least evidence of 
their discomfiture and weakness. It is certainly not 
the rule for attacks to be made on men who are 
victorious and successful. Such men are feared and 
admired. The unsuccessful, however, are held in 
contempt by outsiders and even by some of their 
own kinsfolk. It was undoubtedly because of his 
defeat that Agamemnon was despised by his wife, 
that Aegisthus attacked and easily overcame him, 
and that the Argives took the matter into their own 
hands and made Aegisthus king. They would not 
have done it had he slain an Agamemnon who had 


1 The recovery of his wife Helen through the capture 
of Troy. - 
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᾿Αγαμέμνονα ἀπέκτεινε, κρατήσαντα τῆς ᾿Ασίας. 

198 ὅ τε Διομήδης ἐξέπεσεν οἴκοθεν, οὐθενὸς ἔλαττον 
εὐδοκιμῶν ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ, καὶ Νεοπτόλεμος εἴτε 
ὑπὸ “Ελλήνων εἴτε ὑπὸ ἄλλων τινῶν" μετ᾽ οὐ 
πολὺ δὲ καὶ πάντες ἐξέπεσον ἐκ τῆς Πελοπον- 
νήσου, καὶ κατελύθη τὸ τῶν Πελοπιδῶν γένος δι᾽ 
ἐκείνην τὴν ξυμφοράν, οἱ δ᾽ Ἡρακλεῖδαι, πρότερον 
ἀσθενεῖς ὄντες καὶ ἀτιμαξόμενοι, κατῆλθον μετὰ 
Δωριέων. 

134 ᾿Ὀδυσσεὺς δὲ ἐβράδυνεν é ἑκών, τὰ μὲν αἰσχυνό- 
μενος, τὰ δ᾽ ὑποπτεύων τὰ πράγματα. καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο ἐπὶ μνηστείαν ἐτράπησαν τῆς Πηνελόπης 
καὶ τῶν κτημάτων ἁρπαγὴν ἡ τῶν Κεφαλλήνων 
νεότης, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐβοήθει ετῶν φίλων τῶν 
᾿Ὀδυσσέως οὐδὲ Νέστωρ οὕτως ἐγγύθεν. ἅπαντες 
γὰρ ἦσαν ταπεινοὶ καὶ φαύλως ἔπραττον οἱ τῆς 
στρατείας μετασχόντες. τοὐναντίον δὲ ἐχρῆν 
δεινοὺς ἅπασι φαίνεσθαι τοὺς νενικηκότας καὶ 
μηδένα αὐτοῖς ἐπιχειρεῖν. 

135 Μενέλαος δὲ τὸ παράπαν οὐχ ἧκεν εἰς Πελοπόν- 
νησον, ἀλλ. ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ κατέμεινεν. καὶ σημεῖά 
ye! ἔστιν ἄλλα τε τῆς, ἀφίξεως καὶ νομὸς ain’ 
αὐτοῦ καλούμενος, οὐκ ἂν ei πεπλανημένος καὶ 
πρὸς ὀλίγον ἀφίκετο. γήμας δὲ τὴν τοῦ βασιλέως 

υγατέρα καὶ διηγήσατο τοῖς ἱερεῦσι τὰ τῆς 

136 στρατείας οὐθὲν «ἀποκρυπτόμενος. σχεδὸν δὲ 
καὶ "Όμηρος ἐπίσταται τοῦτο καὶ αἰνίττεται, 


1 ye Reiske: τε. 

* Before σχεδὸν the MSS. have οἱ δέ φασιν ὅτι καὶ τὴν 
Ἑλένην ἐκεῖθεν ἔλαβεν, λόγον ἁπάντων ἀπιστότατον' τέως δὲ 
ἐλάνθανεν εἴδωλον ἐκ τῆς Τροίας ἔχων’ ὅ τε πόλεμος συνεστήκει 
περὶ εἰδώλου τὰ δέκα ἔτη, which Arnim brackets.—‘‘ And they 
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returned with all his glory and power after conquer- 
ing Asia. Diomede too, who won a reputation second 
to no one in the war, was exiled from his home, 
and so was Neoptolemus, whether by Hellenes or 
by certain others. Then soon after they were all 
driven from the Peloponnese and the family of the 
Pelopidae came to an end because of this calamity, 
while ‘the Heraclidae, hitherto a weak and despised 
family, came in with Dorians. 

Odysseus, however, delayed voluntarily, in part 
because he was ashamed, and in part because he 
suspected the situation; and on account of this, the 
youth of Cephallenia set themselves to court Penelope 
and seize his property, while of Odysseus’ friends 
not one came to Hs aid, not even Nestor though so 
near. For all who had taken part in the expedition 
were humbled and in poor circumstances; whereas, 
had they conquered, they would necessarily have 
inspired fear in all and no one would have attacked 
them. 

Menelaus did not return to the Peloponnesus at 
all but remained in Egypt. Among other proofs of 
his arrival there is the fact that a province was named 
after him; which would not have been the case had 
he been a wanderer and stayed for only a short 
period. But he married the king’s daughter and 
told the priests the story of the expedition, con- 
cealing nothing. One could almost say that Homer 
is not only well acquainted with all this account, 


say that he got Helen from there too—the most incredible 
story imaginable. Before this it was an image from Troy 
that he had without knowing it, and the war was fought 
for ten years over an image.” Cf. Herod. 2. 112 f. 
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φήσας τὸν Μενέλεω μετὰ τὴν τελευτὴν ὑπὸ τῶν 
θεῶν εἰς τὸ Ἠλύσιον πεδίον πεμφθῆναι, ὅπου 
μήτε νιφετὸς γίγνεται μήτε χειμών, ἀλλ᾽ αἰθρία 
δι᾽ ἔτους καὶ πρᾷος ἀήρ' ὁ γὰρ ἐπὶ 1 τῆς Αἰγύπτου 
τόπος τοιοῦτός ἐστιν. δοκοῦσι δέ μοι καὶ τῶν 
ὕστερον ποιητῶν τινες ὑποπτεῦσαι τὰ πράγματα. 
τὴν γὰρ Ἑλένην ἐπιβουλευθῆναι μὲν ὑπὸ Ὀρέστου 
λέγει τις τῶν τραγῳδιοποιῶν εὐθὺς ἐλθοῦσαν, 
γενέσθαι δὲ ἀφανῆ τῶν ἀδελφῶν ἐπιφανέντων. 
τοῦτο δὲ οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἐπούησεν, εἰ ἐφαίνετο 
Ἑλένη κατοικήσασα ὕστερον ἐν τῇ Ελλάδι καὶ 
τῷ Μενελάῳ συνοῦσα. 

137 Τὰ μὲν δὴ τῶν Ελλήνων μετὰ τὸν πόλεμον 
eis τοῦτο ἦλθε δυστυχίας καὶσταπεινότητος, τὰ 
δὲ τῶν Τρώων πολὺ κρείττονα καὶ ἐπικυδέστερα 
ἐγένετο. τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ Αἰνείας ὑπὸ “Εκτορος 
πεμφθεὶς μετὰ στόλου καὶ δυνάμεως πολλῆς 
Ἰταλίαν κατέσχε τὴν εὐδαιμονεστάτην χώραν 
τῆς Εὐρώπης" τοῦτο δὲ " EXevos εἰς μέσην ἀφικό- 
μενος τὴν Ἑλλάδα Μολοττῶν ἐβασίλευσε καὶ 
τῆς ᾿Ἠπείρου πλησίον Θετταλίας. καΐτοι πότε- 
pov εἰκὸς ἦν τοὺς ἡττηθέντας ἐπιπλεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν 
τῶν κρατησάντων χώραν καὶ βασιλεύει» παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς 7 τοὐναντίον τοὺς κρατήσαντας ἐπὶ τὴν 

138 τῶν ἡττημένων ; πῶς δέ, εἴπερ .ἁλούσης Τροίας 
ἔφευγον οἱ περὶ τὸν Αἰνείαν, καὶ τὸν ᾿Αντήνορα 
καὶ τὸν " EXevov, οὐ πανταχόσε μᾶλλον ἔφευγον 
ὴ εἰς The Ἑλλάδα καὶ τὴν Εὐρώπην, οὐδὲ τόπον 
τινὰ ἠγάπων καταλαβόντες τῆς ᾿Ασίας, ἀλλ᾽ 


1 ἐπὶ Schwartz: ἀπὸ. 


1 See Homer, Odyssey 4. 561 1. 
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but also that he is hinting at it when he says that 
' Menelaus was sent by the gods after his death to the 
Elysian fields, where there is neither snow nor storm 
but sunshine and balmy air throughout the year,! for 
such is the climate of Egypt. It seems to me that 
some of the later poets too have an inkling of the 
facts. One of the tragic poets, for instance, says 
that Helen immediately upon her return was the 
object of Orestes' plotting and that on the appear- 
ance of her brothers she was not to be found.? Now 
the poet would never have so represented it in his 
play had it been an established fact that Helen 
lived in Greece after the war, and as the wife of 
Menelaus. 

This is the gloomy and weak state into which the 
fortune of Greece fell after the war, while that of 
Troy became much brighter and more glorious. On 
the one hand, Aeneas was sent by Hector with a 
large fleet and force of men and occupied Italy, the - 
most favoured country in Europe; and, on the other, 
Helenus penetrated into the interior of Greece and 
became king of the Molossians and of Epirus near 
Thessaly. And yet which was the more probable: 
that a vanquished people should sail to the land of 
their conquerors and reign among them, or that, on 
the contrary, the victors should sail to the land of 
the conquered? Furthermore, if, when Troy fell, 
Aeneas, Antenor, Helenus, and their people fled, 
why did they not betake themselves anywhere else 
rather than to Greece and Europe, or content them- 
selves with occupying some place in Asia, rather 


? Euripides, Orestes 1625 f. Apollo, addressing Orestes, 
tells him that Helen has escaped. from his murderous attack 
and will be the companion of her brothers, Castor and Pollux, 
in the sky. 
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εὐθὺς ἐπὶ τὴν ἐκείνων ἔπλεον ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἀνάστατοι 
ἐγένοντο ; πῶς δὲ ἐβασίλευσαν ἅπαντες οὐ σμικ- 
ρῶν bobo ἀνωνύμων χωρίων, ἐξὸν. αὐτοῖς καὶ τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα κατασχεῖν ; ἀλλ᾽ ἀπείχοντο διὰ τοὺς 
ὅρκους. ὅμως δὲ “Έλενος οὐκ ὀλίγον αὐτῆς ἀπὲ- 
τέμετο, τὴν Ἤπειρον: ᾿Αντήνωρ δὲ Ἐγετῶν é ἐκρά- 
τησε καὶ τῆς ἀρίστης γῆς περὶ τὸν ᾿Αϑρία»' 
Αἰνείας δὲ πάσης ᾿Ιταλίας ἐβασίλευσε καὶ πόλιν 

139 OKLTE τὴν μεγίστην πασῶν. ταῦτα δὲ οὐκ εἰκὸς 
5v πρᾶξαι φυγάδας ἀνθρώπους καὶ ταῖς. οἴκοθεν 
ξυμφοραῖς καταβεβληµένουε, ἀλλ) ἀγαπᾶν ei τις 
αὐτοὺς εἴα κατοικεῖν' ἄλλως Τε μετὰ ποίας 
ἀφορμῆς ἀφικομένους χρημάτων ὴ στρατιᾶς διὰ 
μέσων, τῶν πολεμίων φεύγονταη, ἐμπεπρησμένης 
τῆς πόλεως, πάντων ἀπολωλότων, ὅπου χαλεπὸν 
ἣν τὰ «σώματα αὐτὰ διασῶσαι τοὺς ἰσχύοντας 
καὶ νέους, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μετὰ παίδων γυναικῶν καὶ 
γονέων καὶ χρημάτων ἀπανίστασθαι, καὶ ταῦτα 
ἀδοκήτως τε καὶ παρ ἐλπίδας ἁλούσης τῆς 
πόλεως, οὐχ ὥσπερ εἰώθασι κατὰ σπονδὰς κατ᾽ 
ὀλίγον ἐκλείπειν; ἀλλὰ τὸ γενόμενον δυνατὸν 
γενέσθαι. 

140 Τὸν δὲ “Εκτορά φασιν, ὡς ἀπέπλευσαν οἱ 
"A αιοί, πολλοῦ πλήθους εἰς τὴν πόλιν συνελη- 
λυθότος καὶ μηδὲ τῶν ἐπικούρων ἀπιέναι βουλο- 
μένων ἁπάντων, ἔτι δὲ ὁρῶντα τὸν Αἰνείαν οὐκ 
ἀνεχόμενον, εἰ μὴ μέρος λάβοι τῆς ἀρχῆς-- ταῦτα 
γὰρ ὑποσχέσθαι τὸν Πρίαμον αὐτῷ διαπολε- 


1 Rome is meant. 
2 {.6., assuming that the Trojans were the victors. 
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than sail straight to the land of those who had 
driven them out? And how did they all come to 
rule over regions by no means small or obscure, 
when they might have seized Greece also? But, 
one says, they refrained on account of their oaths. 
Still, Helenus cut off no small part of it, namely, 
Epirus. Then Antenor acquired dominion over the 
Heneti and the very best land about the Adriatic, 
while Aeneas became master of all Italy and founded 
the greatest city in the world.! Now it does not 
stand to reason that men driven into exile and 
crushed by calamities at home accomplished such 
things, but rather that they would have been 
satisfied to be allowed to settle anywhere, es- 
pecially when ome considers with what humble 
resources whether of men or of money they would 
have had to come, fleeing through the midst of the 
enemy, their city lying in ashes and everything lost, 
when it would have been hard for the young and 
vigorous to save even their lives, to say nothing 
of setting forth with wives, children, parents, and 
property, when, to make matters worse, their city 
had been taken suddenly and contrary to tbeir 
expectation, and they would not have departed 
gradually as men are wont to do when there has 
been a formal agreement. Nay, what did happen 
was a thing that could happen.? 

The story goes that after the Achaeans sailed 
away there was a great multitude assembled in the 
city, and that the allies were not all inclined to 
depart, and that, further, Hector discovered that 
Aeneas would not be satisfied if he did not get some 
share in the royal power, as Priam had promised him, 
so he claimed, if he saw the war through to the end 
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μήσαντι τὸν πόλεμον καὶ ἐκβαλόντι τοὺς ᾿Αχαιούς 
ττοῦτω δὴ τὴν ἀποικίαν στεῖλαι χρημάτων τε 
οὐ φεισάμενον καὶ πλῆθος ὁ ὁπόσον αὐτὸς ἐβούλετο 
141 πέμψαντα μετὰ πάσης προθυμίας. λέγειν δὲ 
αὐτὸν ὡς ἄξιος μὲν εἴη βασιλεύειν καὶ μηδὲν 
καταδεεστέραν ἀρχὴν ἔχειν τῆς αὑτοῦ, προσ- 
ήκειν δὲ μᾶλλον ἑτέραν κτήσασθαι γῆν" «εἶναι 
γὰρ οὐκ ἀδύνατον πάσης κρατῆσαι τῆς Εὐρώπης: 
τούτων δὲ οὕτως γενομένων ἐλπίδας ἔχειν τοὺς 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἄρχειν ἑκατέρας τῆς ἠπείρου, ἐφ' ὅσον 
149 ἂν σώξηται τὸ γένος. ταῦτα δὴ ἀξιοῦντος" ΄Εκτοροῦ 
ἑλέσθαι τὸν Aiveiav τὰ μὲν ἐκείνῳ χαριξόμενον, 
τὰ δὲ ἐλπίξοντα μειξόνων τεύξεσθαι: οὕτω δὴ τὴν 
ἀποικίαν γενέσθαι ἀπὸ ἰσχύος καὶ φρονήματος 
ὑπό τε ἀνθρώπων εὐτυχούντων παραχρῆμά τε 
δυνηθῆναι καὶ εἰσαῦθις. ὁρῶντα δὲ ᾿Αντήνορα 
Αἰνείαν στἑλλόμενον καὶ αὐτὸν ἐπιθυμῆσαι Eù- 
ρώπης ἐπάρξαι, καὶ «γενέσθαι στόλον. ἄλλον 
τοιοῦτον. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἐγκαλοῦντα "Ελενον 
ὡς «ἐλαττούμενον -Δηιφόβου δεηθῆναι τοῦ πατρός, 
καὶ λαβόντα ναῦς καὶ στρατιὰν ὡς ἐφ᾽ ἕτοιμον 
τὴν Ἑλλάδα πλεῦσαι καὶ κατασχεῖν ὅλην τὴν 3 
148 ἔκσπονδον. οὕτω δὴ καὶ Διομήδην φεύγοντα ἐξ 
"Άργους, ἐπειδὴ | τὸν Αἰνείου ? στόλον ἐπύθετο, 
ἐλθεῖν. πρὸς αὐτόν, ἅτε εἰρήνης καὶ φιλίας αὐτοῖς 
γενομένης, δεηθῆναί τε βοηθείας τυχεῖν, διηγησά- 
pevov^ τάς τε ᾿Αγαμέμνονος καὶ τὰς αὑτοῦ 
συμφοράς. τὸν δὲ ἀναλαβεῖν αὐτὸν ἔχοντα 
ὀλίγας ναῦς καὶ μέρος τι παραδοῦναι τῆς στρα- 


1 Αἰνείαν Morel : “Exropos. 


2 τὴν added by Reiske. 
3 Αἰνείου Geel: Αἰνεία M. 
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and expelled the Achaeans; so Hector sent the 
colonists forth, generously supplying means and des- 
patching with Aeneas as large a force as he 
wished, with all goodwill. He assured Aeneas that 
he was fully entitled to reign and have an authority 
no whit inferior to his own, but that it was better 
for him to get another country; because it was 
not impossible for Aeneas to become master of all 
Europe, and in that event he had hopes that their 
descendants would be rulers of both continents as 
long as their race endured. Accordingly, Aeneas 
adopted the suggestion of Hector, partly to please 
him, partly because he hoped to achieve greater 
things. So thanks to vigour and spirit the colony 
became an actua%ty and under the guidance of 
fortune’s favourites was a power at once and in 
future times. Then Antenor, so they say, on ob- 
serving Aeneas’ preparations, likewise desired to 
get a kingdom in Europe. So another similar 
expedition was fitted out. The story adds that 
Helenus, complaining that he was getting less 
than Deiphobus, petitioned his father, obtained a 
fleet and army, and sailed to Greece as though it 
were waiting for him, and occupied all the territory 
from which the treaties did not exclude him. And 
so it happened that when Diomede in exile from 
Argos heard of Aeneas’ expedition, he came to him, 
since peace and friendship existed between them, 
and asked his help, after relating the misfortunes 
that had befallen Agamemnon and himself. Aeneas 
welcomed him and his little fleet of ships and gave 
him a small part of his army, since he had brought 


4 διηγησάµενον Reiske: διηγησάμενος. 
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144 τιᾶς, ἐπειδὴ πᾶσαν ἔσχε τὴν χώραν. ὕστερον 
δὲ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν τοὺς ἐκπεσόντας ὑπὸ Δωριέων, 
ἀποροῦντας ὅποι τράπωνται δι ἀσθένειαν, εἰς 

M 5 £ H ^ e \ f NUS , 
τὴν ᾿Ασίαν ἐλθεῖν ὡς παρὰ φίλους τε καὶ ἐνσπόν- 
δους τοὺς ἀπὸ Πριάμου τε καὶ "Ἐκτορος, Λέσβον 
Te! οἰκῆσαι κατὰ φιλίαν παρέντων καὶ ἄλλα 
οὐ μικρὰ χωρία. 

ο ` A H / y ‘ ^ ^ 
Οστις δὲ μὴ πείθεται τούτοις ὑπὸ τῆς παλαιᾶς 
δόξης, ἐπιστάσθω ἀδύνατος ðv ἀπαλλαγῆναι 
ἀπάτης καὶ διαγνῶναι τὸ ψεῦδος ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀλη- 
- ὃν] * Á, M / € \ 

145 θοῦς. τὸ γὰρ πιστεύεσθαι πολὺν Ύρονον vro 
> Ld 3 7 2 / > 3 . 35 d 
ἀνθρώπων ἠλιθίων οὐδέν ἐστιν ἰσχυρὸν οὐδὲ ὅτι 

M ^ »/ ` ^ mr 3 / 
τὰ ψευδῆ ἐλέχθη παρὰ τοῖς πρότερον’ ἐπεί τοι 
περὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν καὶ διαφέρονται καὶ τἀναντία 
δοξάζουσιν. οἷον εὐθὺς περὶ τοῦ Περσικοῦ πολέ- 
µου, οἱ μέν φασιν ὑστέραν γενέσθαι τὴν περὶ 
Σαλαμῖνα ναυμαχίαν τῆς ἐν Πλαταιαῖς μάχης, 
οἱ δὲ τῶν ἔργων τελευταῖον εἶναι τὸ ἐν Πλαταιαῖς" 

146 καίτοι γε ἐγράφη παραχρῆμα τῶν ἔργων. οὐ 
γὰρ ἴσασιν οἱ πολλοὶ τὸ ἀκριβές, ἀλλὰ φήμης 
ἀκούουσι μόνον, καὶ ταῦτα οἱ γενόμενοι κατὰ τὸν 
χρόνον ἐκεῖνον' οἱ δὲ δεύτεροι ὃ καὶ τρίτοι τελέως 
ἄπειροι καὶ ὅ τι ἂν εἴπῃ τις παραδέχονται 
ε 7 € , $ / 4 X f 3 
ῥᾳδίως: ὁπότε τὸν Σκιρίτην" μὲν λόχον ὀνο- 
μάξουσι Λακεδαιμονίων μηδεπώποτε γενόμενον, 
ὥς φησι Θουκυδίδης, ᾿Αρμόδιον δὲ καὶ ᾿Αριστο- 

1 Λέσβον τε Geel: λαβόντας. 
2 παρέντων Wilamowitz: παρέντες. 


3 δεύτεροι Reiske: ὕστεροι. 
t Σκιρίτην Emperius: σκιρήτην or σκυρήτην. 
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all the country under his sway. Later those 
Achaeans who had been driven out by the Dorians, 
not knowing in their weak condition which way to 
turn, made their way to Asia and to the descendants 
of Priam and Hector as to friends and allies, and then; 
with the friendly consent of these, founded Lesbos, 
whose inhabitants allowed them to do so through 
friendship, and other not inconsiderable places. 

If anyone does not accept this account under the 
influence of the old view, let him know that he 15 
unable to get free of error and distinguish truth 
from falsehood. The fact that a thing has long 
been accepted by foolish people is not a weighty 
consideration nor the fact that the falsehoods were 
current among thgse of former times. You see, in 
regard to many‘ other matters also men differ and 
hold contrary views. In regard to the Persian War, 
for instance, some hold that the naval engagement 
off Salamis ! took place after the battle of Plataea, 
others that the affair at Plataea was the last of the 
events; yet a record was made immediately after the 
events occurred. For most people have no accurate 
knowledge. They merely accept rumour, even when 
they are contemporary with the time in question, 
while the second and third generations are in total 
ignorance and readily swallow whatever anyone says; 
as, for example, when people speak of the Scirite 
company in the Lacedaemonian army, which, as 
Thucydides says, never existed,? or when the Athe- 

1 Tt is not known who, if any, held this view. The battle 
of Salamis was fought in 480 B.c.; battle of Plataea in 479 B.C. 

2 Thucydides 5. 67 and other historians speak of the Scirite 
company. But in 1. 20 Thucydides denies the existence of 


the Pitana company which others had attributed to the 
Spartan army. The error is Dio's. 
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γείτονα πάντων μάλιστα ᾿Αθηναῖοι τιμῶσιν, ὡς 
ἐλευθερώσαντας τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἀνελόντας τὸν 

147 τύραννον. καὶ τί δεῖ τἀνθρώπεια λέγειν, ὅπου 
τὸν μὲν Οὐρανὸν πείθουσι καὶ τολμῶσι λέγειν 
ὡς «ἐκτμηθέντα ὑπὸ τοῦ Κρόνου, τὸν Κρόνον δὲ 
ὑπὸ τοῦ Διός; τοῦ. γὰρ πρώτου καταλαβόντος, 
ὥσπερ εἴωθεν, ἄτοπόν τι, ἄτοπον τὸ μὴ πεισθῆναι! 
ἔτι. 

Βούλομαι δὲ καὶ περὶ Ὁμήρου ἀπολογήσασθαι, 
ὡς οὐκ ἀνάξιον ὁμολογεῖν αὐτῷ , Ψευδομένῳ. 
πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ πολὺ δ ἐλάττω τὰ ψεύσματώ 
ἐστι τῶν περὶ τοὺς θεούς" ἔπειτα, ὠφέλειάν τινα 
εἶχε τοῖς τότε" Ἕλλησι», ὅ ὅπως μὴ θορυβηθῶσιν, 
ἐὰν γένηται πόλεμος αὐτοῖς πρὸς τοὺς ἐκ τῆς 
᾿Ασίας, ὥσπερ καὶ προσεδοκᾶτο.΄ ἀνεμέσητον δὲ 
"Ἕλληνα ἐ ὄντα τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ πάντα τρόπον ὠφελεῖν. 

148 τοῦτο δὲ τὸ στρατήγημα παρὰ πολλοῖς ἐστιν. 
ἐγὼ γοῦν ἀνδρὸς ἤκουσα Μήδου -λέγοντος ὅτι 
οὐδὲν ὁμολογοῦσιν οἱ Πέρσαι τῶν παρὰ τοῖς 
"Ελλησιν, ἀλλὰ Δαρεῖον μέν φασιν ἐπὶ Νάξον 
καὶ Ἐρέτριαν πέμψαι τοὺς περὶ Δᾶτιν καὶ 
᾿Αρταφέρνην, κἀκείνους ἑλόντας τὰς πόλεις ἀφι- 
κέσθαι παρὰ Βασιλέα. ὁρμούντων δὲ αὐτῶν 
περὶ τὴν Εὔβοιαν ὀλίγας ναῦς ἀποσκεδασθῆναι 
πρὸς τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, οὐ πλείους τῶν εἴκοσι, καὶ 
γενέσθαι τινὰ μάχην τοῖς ναύταις πρὸς τοὺς 

149 αὐτόθεν ἐκ τοῦ τόπου. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Ξέρξην 
ἐπὶ τὴν. Ἑλλάδα στρατεύσαντα Λακεδαιμονίους 
μὲν νικῆσαι περὶ Θερμοπύλας καὶ τὸν βασιλέα 
αὐτῶν ἀποκτεῖναι Λεωνίδην, τὴν δὲ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 


1 ἄτοπόν τι added by Cohoon. μὴ is found only in T. 
3 ob before πολὺ deleted by Geel. 
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nians give the highest honours to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, under the impression that they had 
freed the city and slain the tyrant. But why speak of 
human affairs when people maintain and dare to 
say that Uranus was mutilated by Cronus, and the 
latter by Zeus? * Just as soon as anyone has thought 
of an absurdity, as often happens, it is absurd to 
refuse, to believe it. 

But I wish to offer a defence in behalf of Homer 
by saying that there is nothing wrong in accepting 
his fictions. First, they are much less serious than 
the falsehoods told about the gods. Second, there 
was some advantage in them for the Greeks of those 
days, since they saved them from being alarmed in 
case war, as was expected, arose between them and 
the people of Asta. We can pardon one who, being 
a Greek, used every means to aid his countrymen. 
This is a very common device. I heard, for instance, 
a Mede declare that the Persians concede none of 
the claims made by the Greeks, but maintain that 
Darius despatched Datis and Artaphernes against 
Naxos and Eretria, and that after capturing these 
cities they returned to the king ; that, however, while 
they were lying at anchor off Euboea, a few of their 
ships were driven on to the Attic coast—not more 
than twenty—and their crews had some kind of an 
engagement with the inhabitants of that place; that, 
later on, Xerxes in his expedition against Greece 
conquered the Lacedaemonians at Thermopylae and 
slew their king Leonidas, then captured and razed 
the city of the Athenians and sold into slavery all 
: 1 They slew Hipparchus, but he was not the tyrant of 
Athens. Hippias was the tyrant. See Thucydides 1. 20. 


2 The mutilation of Cronus by Zeus is a version found 
probably only here. 
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πόλιν ἑλόντα 1 κατασκάψαι, καὶ ὅσοι μὴ διέφυγον 
ἀνδραποδίσασθαι. ταῦτα δὲ ποιήσαντα καὶ 
φόρους ἐπιθέντα τοῖς Ἕλλησιν εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν 
ἀπελθεῖν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ψευδῆ ταῦτά ἐστιν οὐκ 
ἄδηλον, ὅτι δὲ εὐκὸς ἦν, τὸν βασιλέα κελεῦσαι 
στρατεῦσαι ? τοῖς ἄνω ἔθνεσιν οὐκ ἀδύνατον, iva 
μὴ θορυβῶσι». εἰ δὴ καὶ Ὅμηρος ἐποίει τοῦτο, 
συγγιγνώσκειν. ἄξιον, 

150 Ἴσως ἂν οὖν εἴποι τις ἀνήκοος, Οὐκ ὀρθῶς 
"Έλληνας καθαιρεῖς. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἔστιν ἔτι 
τοιοῦτον, οὐδὲ ἔστι δέος μή ποτὲ ἐπιστρατεύ- 
σωνται ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα τῶν. ἐκ, τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
τινές: 4 τε γὰρ Ἑλλὰς ὑφ᾽ ἑτέροις ἐστὶν ἢ τε 
᾿Ασία, τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς οὐκ ὀλίγου ἄξιον. πρὸς 
δὲ τούτοις, εἰ ἤδειν ὅτι πείσω ταῦτα λέγων, ἴσως 
ἂν ἐβουλευσάμην μὴ" εἰπεῖν. ὅμως δὲ μείξω 
καὶ δυσχερέστερα «ὀνείδη φημὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων 

151 ἀφελεῖν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ μὴ ἑλεῖν τινα πόλιν οὐδὲν 
ἄτοπον, οὐδέ γε τὸ“ στρατεύσαντας ἐπὶ χώραν 

μηδὲν αὐτοῖς προσήκουσαν ἔπειτα εἰρήνην Toin- 
σαμένους ἀπελθεῖν, οὐδέ ye ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν ὄντα 
τὴν ψυχὴν ὑπὸ ἀνδρὸς ὁμοίου τελευτῆσαι μαχό- 
μενον, οὐδὲ τοῦτο ὄνειδος" ἀλλὰ καὶ, ἀποδέξαιτο 
ἄν τις μέλλων ἀποθνήσκειν, ὥσπερ ὅ ye ᾽Αχιλ- 
λεὺς πεποίηται λέγων, 


ὥς μ᾽ Open’ “Εκτωρ κτεῖναι, ὃς ἐνθάδε τέτραφ᾽ 
ἄριστος. 


1 ἑλόντα Emperius: ἔχοντα. 

* The sentence is corrupt, but the general meaning re- 
quired by the argument is clear. The translation attempts 
to indicate this. 

3 μὴ added by Emperius. But the corruption may go 
deeper. 
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who did not escape; and that after these successes 
he laid tribute upon the Greeks and withdrew to 
Asia. Now it is quite clear that this is a false 
account, but, since it was the natural thing to do, 
it is quite possible that the king ordered this story 
to be spread among the inland tribes in order to 
keep them quiet. So if Homer used this same 
device we ought to forgive him. 

Perhaps, however, some uninformed person may 
say, “ It is not right for you to disparage the Greeks 
in this way.” Well, the situation has changed and 
there is no longer any fear of an Asiatic people ever 
marching against Greece. For Greece is subject to 
others and so is Asia. Besides, the truth is worth a 
great deal. Andein addition to all this, had I known 
that my words would carry conviction, perhaps I 
should have decided not to speak at all. But never- 
theless I maintain that I have freed the Greeks from 
reproaches greater and more distressing. That aman 
should Ml in the capture of a city is nothing unusual, 
nor is it, either, to have made a campaign against a 
country which was no concern of theirs and then to 
have retreated after making peace; and for a man of 
noble spirit to fall in battle by the hand of a worthy 
foe, that too is no reproach. Nay, a man who is on 
the point of death might well meet it as Achilles is 
represented to have done when he said, 


** Would that Hector, the most brave 
Of warriors reared upon the Trojan soil, 
Had slain me." 1 


1 [liad 21. 279. 


4 ye τὸ Emperius: éAéyero. 
5 ὅ γε Emperius: γὰρ or γε. 
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162 τὸν δὲ ἄριστον ὄντα τῶν Ελλήνων ὑπὸ τοῦ 
φαυλοτάτου τῶν πολεμίων ἀποθανεῖν τῷ ὄντι 
μέγα ὄνειδος: ὁμοίως δὲ τὸν νοῦν ἔχειν δο- 

^ ` / ^ a. qnx » 
κοῦντα καὶ σωφρονέστατον εἶναι τῶν Ελλήνων 
πρῶτον μὲν τὰ πρόβατα καὶ τοὺς βοῦς ἀποσφάτ- 
/ > ^ AS Z e 
τειν, βουλόμενον ἀποκτεῖναι τοὺς βασιλέας, ὕστε- 
ς B ^ d e y Y i 
pov δὲ αὐτὸν ἀνελεῖν ὅπλων ἕνεκεν αἰσχιστον. 
Z * 4 " , / ` 2 ^ , ^ 
168 πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ᾿Αστυάνακτα μὲν ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ 
- ef 3 ^ 3 ^ tE 3 b ^ 
παῖδα οὕτως ὠμῶς ἀνελεῖν ῥίψαντας ἀπὸ τοῦ 
/ ^ ^ ^ 
τείχους, καὶ ταῦτα κοινῇ δόξαν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 
+ 
καὶ τοῖς βασιλεῦσι' Πολυξένην δὲ παρθένον 
ἀποσφάττειν ἐπὶ τάφῳ καὶ τοιαύτας χεῖσθαι 
ΜΝ - - - tia ΄ 8 ᾳ δέ ^8 
χοὰς τῷ τῆς θεᾶς υἱεῖ’ Κασσάνδρᾶν δέ, παναγῆ 
κόρην, ἱέρειαν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος, ἐν τῷ τεμένει 
φθαρῆναι τῆς Αθηνᾶς, ἐχομένην τοῦ ἀγάλματος, 
καὶ τοῦτο πρᾶξαι μηδένα τῶν φαύλων yg? τῶν 
* ’ 5, +e Kol > a > / / 
154 ἀναξίων, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσπερ ἣν ἐν τοῖς ἀρίστοις' "Πρίαμον 
P ` / ^ 3 f 3 > / ΄ 
δὲ τὸν βασιλέα τῆς ᾿Ασίας ἐν ἐσχάτῳ γήρᾳ κατα- 
, ^ ^ ` , 
τρωθέντα παρὰ τὸν τοῦ Διὸς βωμόν, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τὸ 
γένος ἦν, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ σφαγῆναι, καὶ μηδὲ τοῦτο 

2 ΄ / ^ 5 ^ 3 ^ M A 

εἰργάσθαι μηδένα τῶν ἀφανῶν, ἀλλὰ τὸν τοῦ 

+ r er 4 ^ e / εν - 

Αχιλλέως viov, καὶ ταῦτα ἑστιαθέντα ὑπὸ τοῦ 

- ΄ 
πατρὸς αὐτοῦ καὶ σωθέντα ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου πρότερον" 

ε , f ΄ r / (ὃ 

Εκάβην δέ, δύστηνον τοσούτων μητέρα παίδων, 

^ ^ ej £ ^ , 

Ὀδυσσεῖ δοθῆναι ἐπὶ ὕβρει, ὑπό τε τοῦ μεγέθους 

- A ; \ 
τῶν κακῶν πάνυ γελοίως κύνα γενέσθαι" τὸν δὲ 


1 αἴσχιστον Wilamowitz : ασχιστον ἄν, αἴσχιστα, or αἴσχιστα 
y. 
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But for the bravest of the Greeks to be slain by the 
most contemptible man among the enemy, that 
indeed is a great reproach; and likewise for one who 
was reputed to be a man of intelligence and the 
most temperate of the Greeks to begin by slaughter- 
ing the sheep and oxen when he meant to slay the 
kings and then to despatch himself, all for the sake of a 
suit of armour, is most shameful. Furthermore, when 
Astyanax, the son of a noble warrior, is so brutally 
slain by being hurled from the city walls, and indeed 
by the united decision of army and kings; when the 
maiden Polyxena is sacrificed at the tomb and such 
libations are made to the son of a goddess; when 
Cassandra, a consecrated maiden and priestess of 
Apollo, is outraged in the sanctuary of Athena while 
clinging to the godess’ statue, and this is done, not 
by some obscure or worthless man, but by one of the 
most prominent leaders; when Priam, the king of 
Asia, in extreme old age is wounded beside the 
altar of Zeus, from whom he was descended, and is 
slaughtered upon it, and no obscure man perpetrates 
this deed either, but the very son of Achilles, in spite 
of the fact that Achilles, his father, had entertained 
Priam and spared his life on a former occasion;! 
when Hecuba, the sorrow-stricken mother of so many 
children, is given to Odysseus to her shame and 
under the weight of her miseries is changed to a 
dog ?—an utterly ridiculous idea; and when the lord 


1 [liad 24. 468 f. 
2 See Ovid, Metamorphoses 13. 569 f. 


5 δόζαν Emperius: δόξαντα. 
ὃ παναγῆ Emperius: παναπῆ or πανευπρεπῆ. 
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βασιλέα τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὴν ἱερὰν κόρην Tob! 
᾿Απόλλωνος, ἣν οὐδεὶς ἐτόλμησε γῆμαι διὰ τὸν 
θεόν, αὐτὸν ἀγαγέσθαι γυναῖκα, ὅθεν ἔδοξε τεθνη- 
κέναι δικαίως" πόσῳ κρείττω ταῦτα μὴ γενόμενα 
τοῖς “EXAnow ἢ Τροίαν ἁλῶναι ; 


1 τοῦ Rhodomann: ἀπὸ τοῦ Or ὑπὸ τοῦ. 
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of the Greeks takes as his bride that holy virgin of 
Apollo, whom no one had dared to marry for fear of 
the god—an act for which he is held to have met a 
deserved fate—how much better for the Greeks 
never tó have committed these excesses than to 


have captured Troy! 
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ACHAEANS (in Homer means Greeks), 
built horse at Troy, 540.123; sailed 
from Troy when stormy season had 
set in, 544.180 

Achilles, educated by Phoenix, 58.15; 
admired by Alexander, 70.32; 
Polyxena sacrificed? at his tomb, 
260.18; slain by Hector, 518.96, 
526.106, 530.111 

Acrocorinthus, citadel of ee otinth ; 
282.3 . 

Acropolis (of Athens), 74.36, 252.4 

Actaeon, slain by mad dogs, 420.5 

Adriatic sea, 552.138 

Aeacides, descendant of Aeacus such 
as Peleus his son or Achilles his 
grandson, 82.50 

Aegisthus,slew Agamemnon and made 
king by Argrves, 546.132 

Aeneas, sent by Hector, occupied 
Italy, 650.137; founded Rome, 
552.138 

ο companion of Socrates, 

16. 


Aethra, her figure shown in memorial 
at Olympia, 480.15; slave in 
Sparta, 492.59 

Africa or Libya, greater part ruled by 
Persian Έιρ, 120.37; inhabited 
by a savage animal, 238.5 

Agamemnon, given first place by 
Homer, 92.66; sailed to Chersonese, 
leaving many prisoners at Troy, 
530.112; gave oath that Achaeans 
would never invade Asia as long as 
family of Priam was on throne, 
538.122 

Ajax, son of Telamon. Story of his 
combat with Hector false, 508.83 ; 
slain by Hector, 534.116 

Ajaxes, the two, son of Telamon and 
son of Oeus, brought body of 
Achilles back to ships, 018.97 


Alcnous, ruler of Phaeacians who 
entertained Odysseus, 74.81: 
472.34 

Alexander the Great, heard flute- 
player Timotheus, 2.1; talked with 
Philip his father about Homer, 
50.1; won battle of Chaeronea, 
50.2; educated by Aristotle, 58:15 ; 
left Pindar's house standing when 
he sacked Thebes, 70.33; had con- 
versation with Diogenes, 168.1 ff.; 
knew Jhad by heart and much of 
Odyssey, 186.39 

Alexander, also called Paris. See 
Paris 

Alexander the Philhellene, ancestor of 
Alexander the Great, 70.38 

Alpen, chief river of Peloponnese, 

Amazon, slain by Neoptolemus, 
534.117; (Πἱρρο]σίθ), seduced by 
Heracles, 394.32; (Penthesilea), 
fought with Achilles, 470.81; 
Amazons, made expedition, 470.31 ; 
one married by Theseus, 480.47; 
came from Pontus to help Trojans, 
532.114 

Ammon (Amun), Egyptian deity. 
Said by Olympias to be father of 
Alexander the Great, 176.19 

Amphion, founded Thebes, 452.0 

Amphipolis, town in Macedonia, 62.19 

Amyntor, father of Phoenix, 58.15 

A eens short poem of, quoted in 

6 

Antenor, became ruler of Heneti, 
552.138, 554.142 

Antilochus, son of Nestor. His bones 
brought home from Troy by his 
father, 524.103; slain defending his 
father, 534.117 
Antmous, one of Penelope’s suitors; 


332.83 
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Antisthenes, companion of Socrates, 
admired by Diogenes, 376.1 f. 

Apollo, called Tyrant of Sicyon an 
oppressor, 122.41 

Apollodorus, became Tyrant of 
Cassandreia circa 279 B.C.; 98.76 

E P armies of Xerxes and Darius, 

Xo 


Archelaiis, ancestor of Alexander the 
Great (Euripides! play Archelaus 
acted at court of Macedonian king), 
200.711. 

Archilochus, Parian poet, 52.4 

Argo, ship of fifty oars built by Argus 
for Jason, 222.118 

Argos, ruled by Heracles, 30.59 

a DER, companion of Socrates, 


Aristogeiton, honoured by Athens, 
556.146 


Aristotle, taught Alexander the Great, 
15; allowed to rebuild his 

native Stagira, 100.79 

Artaphernes, Persian general; was 
not defeated at Marathon, say the 
Persians, 558.148 

Artemis, protectress of child-bed, 
364.135 

Asia, excepting some parts of India, 
ruled by Persian king, 120.36 

Asteropaeus, wounded Achilles, 518.95 

Athena, her name given to a musical 
strain, 2.1 

Athens, its circumference nearly 
twenty-three miles, 252.4 

Athos, 118.31 : 

Atridae, related to Trojans through 
Pelops, 538.120 

Attica, described, 250.2; oncesuffered 
famine, 282.61 


Bactra, capital of Bactria, 250.1 
Batiela (raspberry-hill), 434.23 ; 462.22 
Borysthenes, 404.5 

Busiris, slain by Heracles, 304.32 


Oadmea, citadel of Thebes. In- 
bhabited again after destruction of 
city, 354.191 

Ohersonese, tilled by Achaeans, 506.78 

Chryses, 474.37 

Ohrysippus, son of Pelops. When 
dishonoured by Latus committed 
suicide; 436.24 
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Cinyras, 393.27 

Cleisthenes, 480.47 

Corinth, ab cross-roads of Greece, 378.5 

Craneion, 378. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, 436.26 

Cronus, mutilated Uranus, 558.147 

Cypselus, Tyrant of Corinth, 478.45 

Cyrus the Elder, entered Babylon by 
river, 192.53 

Όντας the Younger, 376.1 


Darius, invaded Greece, 188.45; not 
defeated by Greeks, 558.148 

Darius (Codomannus), 250.1 

Datis, Persian general; not defeated 
at Marathon, 558.148 

Deioces, lived to old age, 100.77 

Deiphobus, married Helen after death 
of Paris, 496,66, 540.123 

Delphi, has inscription “ Know thy- 
self," 434.22 

Demosthenes, 62.18 

Diogeney, met Alexander the Great, 
168.1; 256.1, 376.1; 402.1 ff.; 418.1 ff. 

Diomede the Thracian, slain by 
Heracles, 394.31 

Diomede, son of Tydeus, exiled, 
548.133, 554.143 

Dioscuri, 478.458 

Dium, 50.2 

Dorians, 556.144 

Dreams, book by a certain Horus, 
544.129 

Dromon, shopkeeper in Athens, 212.98 


Ecbatana, capital of Media; 192.51 

Egypt, climate like that of Elysian 
ticlds, 550.136 

Egyptians, have no poetry, 476.42 

Hueithyiae, goddesses of childbirth, 


364.135 

Elysian fields, 550.136 

Epirus, ruled by Helenus, 550.137 f. 

Eretria, captured by Persians, 558.148 

Eucleides of Megara, companion of 
Socrates, 376.1 

Euripides, 76.42; 330.82 

Eurystheus, was not king, 32.59 

Eurytus of Oechalia, dying gave his 
bow to Iphitus, who gave it to 
Odysseus, 334.86 


Geryones or Geryon, slain by Heracles, 
394.31 
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Halys, river of Lydia, 436.26 

Harmodius, 556.146 

Hecate, 208,90 

Hector, story of combat with Ajax 
false, 508.83; slew Achilles, 518.96, 
524.104, 530-111; slew Ajax, 
534.116 ; 538.122 ff.; king of Troy, 
540.124 

Hecuba, changed to dog, 562.154 

Helen, defamed by Stesichorus, 58.13, 
476.40; sister of Aphrodite, 454,13 ; 
married" Paris lawfully, 486.53, 
502.73; plotted agamst by Orestes, 
disappeared, 550.136 

Helenus, became king of Molossians 
and of Epirus, 550.137 

Heracles, king of the world, 30.59, 
44.84f.; his choice, 34.66f.; his 


exploits, 394.31; sacked ‘Troy, 
488.56f.; slew 2riam's father, 
490.57 

Heraclidae, came to Peloponnese with 
Dorians, 548.133 

Heraea, city on Alpheus ia @uth-west 
Arcadia, 28.52 

Hermes, 34.65 

Hesiod, 54.8f.; defeated Homer, 


56.11; 350.116; his Catalogue of Fair 
Women, $8.14 

Happias of Elis, 114.26 

Ilollows of Euboea, very dangerous to 
ships, 290.7 

Homer, preferred to all other poets by 
Alexander the Great, 52.6, 70.32, 
186.39; defeated by Hesiod, 
56.11; his birthplace, 354.119; 
shown a falsifier by Dio, 452.11 f. ; 
said to have gone begging, 456.15; 
unintelhgent, 470.33; opposed by 
Egyptians on one point, 504.76; 
distorted facts about truce, 538.122 

Horus, unknown Egyptian author, 
544.129 


Tearius, father of Penelope, 344.86 

Iearus, 224.120 

Idanthyrsus, 100.77 

India, hounds imported from there, 
160.130 

EU 3 to Egypt as betrothed bride, 


«48 
Italy, occupied by Aeneas, 550.137 f. 
Ixion, parent of centaurs, 228.130 


Eouretes, demi-gods who are repre- 


sented as dancing and who guarded 
theinfant Zeus; 88.61 


Laconian dogs, few buyers of them, 
382.11 


Latus, lover of Chrysippus, 436.24 
Laomedon, gave his daughter Hesione 
to Telamon, 484.50, did not give 
Heracles promised horses, £88.56 
Lechaeum, harbour of Corinth, 252.3 
Leonidas, 558.149 ‘ 
Lesbos, founded by Achaeans, 556,144 
Leucon, 100.77 
Lycurgus, lawgiver of Spartans, may 
have got 1dea of common mess from 
Homer, 78.41 


Macedonia, governed by Persian king, 
130.37 


Mardonius, his sword, 73.86 

Marsyas, 2.3 

Menelaus, Phrygian from Mt. Sipylus, 
484.50; did not get Helen as wife, 
499.61, 49868; came to Egypt, 
474.88, 548.135, 550.186 

Mus ΘΗ righteous man in world, 

6.40 


Mother of the gods, Cybele, 28.54 

Myrine, Amazon whose tomb was 
outside Seaean gate of Troy, 
431 23, 462.22 


Nineveh, ornamented by Sardana- 
pallus, 72.35 

Nisaean plains, horses imported from 
them, 160.130 


Odysseus, objects to paying Trojans 
reparations, 536.120 

Olympia, has memorial of abduction 
of Aethra, 478 45 

Olympias, said the god Ammon was 
father of Alexander the Great, 
176.19, 180.27 

Olympic festival, the new, 50.2 

Olympicum, temple at Athens, cost 
more than 10,000 talents, 74.36 

Olympus, great musician, 2.3 

Onuphis, Egyptian city; 474.37 

Orestes, plotted against Helen, 550.136 


Paris (Alexander), had Helen as lawful 
wife, 486.53, 492.61, 494.65, 502.73 5 
did not slay Achilles, 526.105 

Parthenians, 370.147 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE TWELFTH OR OLYMPIC 
DISCOURSE: OR, ON MAN’S 
FIRST CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Tun Olympic Discourse was delivered by Dio at Olympia 
in the year A.D. 97 before a large audienco of Greeks which 
had come to the city to witness the games, and in sight of the 
famous statuo of Zeus which had been made by Phoidias, the 
greatest of Greek sculptors, moro than five centuries before. 

After his introductory remarks, in which he tells us that 
he has just returned from the Danube, where the Roman 
army under Trajan was about to begin the Second Dacian 
War, he raises the question as to whether he shall tell his 
hearers about the land of the Dacians and the impending war, ` 
or take a subject suggested by the god in whose presence they 
stood. He chooses the latter anc. after explaining that a 
conception of the nature of the gods, and especially of the 
highest ono, is innate in all mankind, and that this innate 
conception and belief i- σεν οσα στ men’s experiences 
and observations inthe .:« . +.+:,:°.' , Dio gives a classi- 
fication of thé way in which a conception of and a belief in 
their existence are implanted in the minds of men. In section 
39 he makes a classification into notions innate and notions 
acquired, Then in section 44 and following he subdivides the 
acquired notions into (1) the voluntary and hortatory, given 
by the poets, (2) the compulsory and prescriptive, given by 
the lawgivers, (3) those given by the painters and sculptors, 
and (4) the notions and concepts as set forth and expounded 
by the philosophers. He is careful, however, to point out 
that the poets, lawgivers, and sculptors and others would have 
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no influence whatever if it were not for that primary and 
innate notion. : 

After this the speaker proceeds to what is the most important 
part of his address, in which ho offers u great. wealth of 
apparently original ideas as to what is the Πο]ά aud function 
of the plastic arta and what are their limitations. Ho puis 
his thoughts on this subject into the mouth of Pheidias, who 
takes the specific case of his own great statue of Zeus and 
attempts to show that he has used all the resources of the 
sculptor's art in producing a worthy statue of the greatest of 
the gods. Pheidias in the course of hia exposition says among 
other things that he took his conception of Zeus from Homer, 
and he makes a dotailed comparison belween the respective 
capacities of nM and sculpture to portray and represent, 
to the decided advantage of pootry. 

No ancient writer up to Dio’s tima, whose works aro extant, 
has given us such a full treatment of the subject, "he othors, 
such as Plutarch, make just & passing referenco to the plastio 
arts, Certainly no ono of them has made such a detailed 
comparison betweon them and poetry. Not until wo como to 
Flavius Josephus do we find such a treatment of tho anbject, 
and Dio by many centuries anticipated the most important 

Be pes upon which the theory of Lessing's Laokoón is 
aged. 

Paul Hagen, however, in his Quaeationes Dionene (Kilino 
1887) attempts with somo success to show by a comparison 
with certain passages in Cicero, Pliny, and Quintilian that 
Dio was not original in these theories of art, but got thom 
from Pergamum, where thoro was a famous school of sculpture 
flourishing at this time. The best known example of its work 
is the ‘ Dying Gaul,’ now in the Capitoline Museum in Rome, 
Dio certainly was within easy reach of Pergamum at any 
rate. If he was not original in his ideas on art, he was at 
all events greatly interested in it, as is shown by his Thirty. 
First Discourse. 

Some maintain that Dio gave this addreas on more than one 
occasion and that traces of different recensions to make the 
address suit different places and audiences are to be found in 
the versions that have come down to us, 


ΔΙΩΝ XPYZOZTOMOZ 


12. ΟΛΥΜΠΙΚΟΣ H ΠΕΡΙ ΤΗΣ ΠΡΩΤΗΣ 
TOY OBOT ENNOIAX 


1 ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἢ τὸ λεγόμενον, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἐγὼ καὶ wap’ 
ὑμῖν καὶ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις πλείοσι πέπονθα τὸ τῆς 
γλαυκὸς ἄτοπον καὶ παράδοξον πάθος; ἐκείνην 
γὰρ οὐδὲν σοφωτέραν αὐτῶν οὖσαν οὐδέ βελτίω 
τὸ εἶδος, ἀλλὰ τοιαύτην ὁποίαν ἴσμεν, ὅταν 
δήποτε φθέγξηται λυπηρὸν καὶ οὐδαμῶς ἡδύ, 
περιέπουσι τὰ ἄλλα ὄρνεα, καὶ ὅταν γε ἴδῃ μόνον, 
τὰ μὲν καθιζόμενα ἐγγύς, τὰ δὲ με περιπετό- 
μενα, ὡς μὲν ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, καταφρονοῦντα τῆς 
φαυλότητος καὶ τῆς ἀσθενείας: οἱ δὲ ἄνθρωποί 
φασιν ὅτι θαυμάζει τὴν γλαῦκα τὰ ὄρνεα. 

2 Πῶς δὲ οὐ τὸν rað μᾶλλον ὁρῶντα θαυμάζει, 
καλὸν οὕτω καὶ ποικίλον, ἔτι δ᾽ αὖ τοι] ἐπαι- 


1 δ᾽ αὖ τοι Capps: δὲ αὐτὸν. 


1 This opening reminds one of Socrates’ words at tho 
opening of Plato's Gorgias (447 à) ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὸ λεγόμενον, κατόπιν 
E Tkopey καὶ ὑστεροῦμεν---'' Well, have I come when 
the feast is over, to use a fomnia saying, and am I late? '' 

καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν καὶ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις πλείοσι was evidently a pro- 
verbial expression. It oocurs in almost the same form, καὶ παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν καὶ παρὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις, at the beginning of Dio's Second 

arsian Discourse, 

Dio’s words are prompted by the sight of the vast throng 
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THE OLYMPIC DISCOURSE: OR, ON 
MAN’S FIRST CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Can it be, Sirs, that here before you, just as before 
many another audience—to use a familiar saying !— 
I have met with the strange and inexplicable ex- 
perience of the owl? For though she is no whit 
wiser than the other birds nor more beautiful in 
appearance, but on the contrary only what we know 
her to be, yet whenever she utters her mournful and 
far from pleasing note, they all flock to her?— yes, 
and even when they merely see her, some alighting 
near and others circling about her, the reason being, 
as it seems to me, that they look with scorn upon her 
insignificance and weakness; and yet people in 
general say that the birds admire the owl. 

Surely, however, the birds ought rather to admire 
the peacock when they see him, beautiful and many- 
coloured as he is, and then again truly when he lifts 
assembled to hear him in the Altis, ~: -37m ' ^c. nh Olympia, 
before the temple of Zeus with it: «.* . 2e" «t... statue of 
that god, resplendent in ivory and gold. He also refers to the 
greatness of his audience in $ 15. 

2 Plutarch (Nicias 1. 9. 4) quotes Timaeus as saying τῷ 
Τυλίππῳ φανέντι καθάπερ γλαυκὶ πολλοὶ προσέπτησαν ἑτοίμως 
στρατευόμενοι---'' When Gylippus showed himself, many 
flocked to him, as birds to an owl, with offers of military 
service,’’ 
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ρόμενον καὶ ἐπιδεικνύντα τὸ κάλλος τῶν πτερῶν, 
ὅταν ἀβρύνηται πρὸς τὴν θήλειαν, ἀνακλάσας τὴν 
οὐρὰν καὶ περιστήσας αὐτῷ πανταχόθεν ὥσπερ 
εὐειδὲς θέατρον ἢ τινα γραφῇ μιμηθέντα οὐρανὸν 
ποικίλον ἄστροις, σύν γε τῷ λοιπῷ χρώματι ἱ 
θαυμαστόν, ἐγγύτατα χρυσοῦ κυάνῳ κεκραµένου, 
καὶ δὴ ἐν ἄκροις τοῖς πτεροῖς οἷον ὀφθαλμῶν ἐνόν- 
των ἢ τινων δακτυλίων τό τε σχῆμα καὶ κατὰ τὴν 
ἄλλην ὁμοιότητα; εἰ δ᾽ αὖ ἔτι τι ἐθέλεις, σκοπεῖ 3 
τῆς πτερώσεως τὸ κοῦφον, ὡς μὴ χαλεπὸν εἶναι 
μηδὲ δύσφορον διὰ τὸ μῆκος. ἐν μέσῳ μάλα 
ἥσυχον καὶ ἀτρεμοῦντα παρέχει θεάσασθαι ἑαυτόν, 
ὥσπερ ἐν πομπῇ περιστρεφύμενος:. ὅτων δὲ 
βουληθῇ ἐκπλῆξαι, σείων τὰ πτερὰ καί τινὰ ἦχον 
οὐκ ἀηδῆ ποιῶν, οἷον ἀνέμου κινήσαντος où 
πολλοῦ πυκνήν τινα ὕλην. 

AAN οὔτε τὸν ταῶ πάντα ταῦτα Καλλωπι- 
ζόμενον τὰ ὄρνεα βούλεται ὁρᾶν οὔτε τῆς ἀηδόνος 
ἀκούοντα τῆς φωνῆς ἕωθεν ἐπορθρατοιένης où- 
δὲν πάσχει πρὸς αὐτήν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐοὲ τὴν κύκνον 
ἀσπάζεται διὰ τὴν μουσικήν, οὐδὲ ὅταν ὑμνῇ 
τὴν ὑστάτην ᾠδὴν ἅτε εὐγήρως, ὑπὸ ἡδονῆς τε 
καὶ λήθης τῶν ἐν τῷ βίῳ χαλεπῶν εὐφημῶν ἅμα 
καὶ προπέμπων ἀλύπως αὗτόν, ὡς ἔοικε, πρὸς 
ἄλυπον τὸν θάνατον---οὔκουν οὐδὲ τότε ἀθροίζεται 
κηλούμενα τοῖς μέλεσι. πρὸς ὄχθην ποταμοῦ 

l γρώματι Arnim : σώματι, 

2 ἔτι τι ἐθέλεις, σκοπεῖ Capps, cf. Plato, Alcib. 7, 1220: 
ἔτι τις ἐθέλοι (or θέλοις) σκοπεῖν. 


—Q 


1 Horace (Satires 2. 2. 26) says of the peacock, “spreads 
(ub on ists! with its painted tail’’-—picta pandat 
bret. nat io ρω By Achillous Tatius (p. 22) the peacock 
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himself up in pride and shows the beauty of his 
plumage, as he struts before his hen with his tail 
spread out and arched all about him like a fair-shaped 
theatre + or some picture of the heavens studded with 
stars—a figure well deserving of admiration for the 
colouring also, which is nearest to gold blended with 
dark blue; and then too on the tips of his feathers 
there are eyes, as it were, or markings like rings both 
in shape and in their general similitude. And, if you 
want something further, observe the lightness of his 
plumage, so light indeed that it is not an encumbrance 
nor hard to carry on account of its length. In the 
centre of it he offers himself to the spectator’s gaze, 
quite calm and unconcerned, turning himself this 
way and that as if on parade; and when he wishes 
really to astound us, he rustles his feathers and makes 
a sound not unpleasing, as of a light breeze stirring 
some thick wood. 

But it is not the peacock with all this fine display 
that the birds want to see, nor when they hear the 
song of the nightingale as she rises at early dawn are 
they at all affected by her—nay, not even the swan ἃ 
do they greet on account of its music, not even when 
in the fullness of years it sings its last song, and 
through joy, and because it has forgotten the 
troubles of life, utters its triumphant notes and at 
the same time without sorrow conducts itself, as it 
seems, to a sorrowless death—even then, I say, the 
birds are not so charmed by its strains that they 


is said “ to display the ‘theatre’ of its feathers’’: τὸ θέατρον 
ἐπιδεικνύναι τῶν mrepüv—the likeness being in the theatre- 
shaped expanse of the tail-feathers. 

2 Just as Dio, the philosopher, is represented by the owl, 
so is the sophist represented by the peacock, and the poets 
by the nightingale and the swan. 
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τινος ἢ λειμῶνα πλατὺν ἢ καθαρὰν Ἰόνα λίμνης 
ἢ τινα σμικρὰν εὐθαλῆ ποταμίαν νησῖδα. 

Ὡς δὲ καὶ ὑμεῖς τοσαῦτα μὲν θεάματα ἔχοντες 
τερπνά, τοσαῦτα δὲ ἀκούσματα, τοῦτο μὲν ῥήτορας 
δεινούς, τοῦτο δὲ ξυγγραφέας ἠδίστους ἐμμέτρων 
καὶ ἀμέτρων λόγων, τοῦτο δέ, ws! rads ποικί- 
λους, πολλοὺς ἕ σοφιστάς, δόξῃ καὶ μαθηταῖς 
ἐπαιρομένους οἷον πτεροῖς, ὑμεῖς δὲ ἐμοὶ πρόσιτε 
καὶ βούλεσθε ἀκούειν, τοῦ μηδὲν εἰδότος μηδὲ 
φάσκοντος εἰδέναι, dp’ οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἀπεικάζω τὴν 
σπουδὴν ὑμῶν τῷ περὶ τὴν γλαῦκα γιγνομένῳ 
σχεδὸν οὐκ ἄνευ δαιμονίας τινὸς βουλήσεως; 
ὑφ᾽ ἧς καὶ τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ λέγεται προσφιλὲς εἶναι τὸ 
ὄρνεον, τῇ καλλίστῃ τῶν θεῶν καὶ σοφωτάτῃ, 
καὶ τῆς γεῦ Φειδίου τέχνης παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ἔτυχεν, οὐκ ἀπαξιώσαντος αὐτὴν συγκαθιδρῦσαι 
τῇ θεῷ, συνδοκοῦν τῷ δήμῳ. (Περικλέα δὲ καὶ 


1 ὡς added by Capps. 
® τοῦτο δὲ ὡς before πολλοὺς deleted by Capps. 
3 ye Reiske : τε. 


tees iHi 


1 The words ‘on some river’s bank . . . in a river’ aro 
somewhat reminiscent of Homer (Iliad 9. 459—462) : 


‘As many tribes of winged fowl, wild geese or cranes or 
long-necked swans, upon the Asian mead about Caystriuw' 
streams, fly hither and thither, rejoicing in their wings and 
clamouring as they alight, while the mead resounds,”’ 


κκ. ὥς τ᾽ ὀρνίθων πετεηνῶν ἔθνεα πολλά, 
νῶν ἤ γεράνων ἢ κύκνων δουλιχοδείρων, 
Ασίῳ ἐν λειμῶνι, Καὔστρίου ῥέεθρα, 
ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα ποτῶνται λος. πτερύγεσσιν, 
κλαγγηδὸν προκαθιζόντων, σμαραγεῖ δέ τε λειμών. 
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gather on some river’s bank or on a broad mead or 
the clean strand of a mere, or on some tiny green 
islet in a river! 

And since you likewise, though having so many 
delightful spectacles to behold, and so many things 
to hear—able orators, most charming writers of both 
verse and prose, and finally, like gorgeous peacocks, 
sophists in great numbers, men who are lifted aloft 
as on wings by their fame and disciples ?—since you, 
I say, despite all these attractions, draw near and wish 
to listen to me, a man who knows nothing and makes 
no claim to knowing, am I not right in likening your 
interest to that which the birds take in the owl, one 
xaight almost say not without some divine purpose? 
This purpose is scen in men's belief that this bird is 
beloved of Athené also, the fairest of the gods and the 
wisest, and indeed at Athens it was honoured by the 
art of Pheidias, who did not count the owl unworthy 
to share a dedication with the goddess, the popular 
assembly approving; but Pericles and his own self 


Themistius (3360) censures the sophists for using such 
language: “ And do not think that I idly give myself airs 
with the swan and the nightingale, just as the elegant sophista, 
who embellish their speeches, use these birds as a sort of 
rouge ''—xaei μή µε ἄλλως νομῖσῃς ὡραΐζεσθαι τῷ κύκνῳ καὶ 
τῇ ἀηδόνι, καθάπερ οἱ κομψοὶ σοφισταὶ οἱ κοσμοῦντες τοὺς λόγους 


otov hur” ο οσο σας. τοῖς ὀρνέοις. 

2 Of, os: +." cU: 78a): “Theophrastus, admired for 
having many disciples ---Θεόφραστον ἐπὶ τῷ πολλοὺς μαθητὰς 
ἔχειν dena ὁπόσον and Theognis (237-239): “To you I have 


given wings, with which you will tly over the boundless main 
and every land, raised aloft, lightly "— 
Σοὶ μὲν ἐγὼ πτέρ᾽ ἔδωκα, σὺν ola” ἐπ’ ἀπείρονα πόντον 
^ ^ 5 
πωτήσει καὶ γῆν πᾶσαν ἀειρόμενος 
ῥηϊδίως. 
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αὐτὸν; λαθὼν ἐποίησεν, ὥς φασιν, ἐπὶ τῆς 
ἀσπίδος. 
3 Li ^», kA 4, i 

Οὐ μέντοι ταῦτά γε εὐτυχήματα νομίζειν 
ἔπεισί μοι τῆς γλαυκός, εἰ μή τινα φρόνησιν ἄρα 
κέκτηται πλείω. ὅθεν, οἶμαι, καὶ τὸν μῦθον 
Αἴσωπος ξυνέστησεν ὅτι σοφή οὖσα ξυνεβούλευε 
τοῖς ὀρνέοις τῆς δρυὸς ἐν ἀρχῇ φυομένης μὴ 
LES 2 5 > ^ cd t Ld ^ 
ἐᾶσαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνελεῖν πάντα τρόπον: ἔσεσθαι γὰρ 

ΓΑ 3 5 » ^ L4 ΓΑ͂Ν κ, ^ ot ΄ 
φάρμακον ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς ἄφυκτον, ὑφ᾽ οὗ ἁλώσονται, 
τὸν ἰξόν. πάλι δὲ τὸ λίνον τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
σπειρόντων, ἐκέλευε καὶ τοῦτο ἐκλέγειν τὸ σπέρμα" 

^ N » 3 3 ^ + 4 k Ἐ ^ 
μὴ yàp én’ ἀγαθῷ φυήσεσθαι. τρίτον δὲ ἰδοῦσα 

΄ M { n ; € 5» 4 

τοξευτήν τινα ἄνδρα προέλεγεν ὅτι. Οὗτος ὁ ἀνήρ 
φθάσει ὑμᾶς τοῖς ὑμετέροις, πτεροῖς, πεζὸς ὧν 
αὐτὸς πτηνὰ ἐπιπέμπων βέλη. 

Τὰ δὲ ἠπίστει τοῖς λόγοις καὶ ἀνόητον αὐτὴν 


2 αὐτὸν Jacobs: αὐτόν, 


nt 


1 Dio refers to tho statue of Athenó Parthenos, the most 
famous of the statues of Athen made by Phoidias, ‘This 
statue, nearly 40 feet high, stood in the cella of the Parthenon 
and represented the goddess as just having stepped out of her 
chamber to accept the wership cf her people. The face, 
hands, and feet, where flesh was exposed, were represented 
by ivory, the drapery and ornaments by pure goid. 

According to Plutarch Pericles 31. 4-5) Pheidias, in the 
battle of the Amazons represented on the outer side of the 
shield of the goddess, carved a figure that represented himself 
as a bald old man lifting a stone with beth hands and also 
inserted a good ilkeneas of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. 

2 Bird-lime was made from the juice of the mistletoe, which 
grows on the oak, Athenaeus (451d) says it was also made 
from oak-gum. 


Io 
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he depicted covertly, so we are told, on the shield of 
the goddess.! 

However, it does not occur to me to regard all this 
as good fortune on the part of the owl, unless she really 
does in fact possess some superior sagacity. And 
this, I imagine, is the reason why Aesop composed 
the fable in which he represents her as being wise and 
as advising the birds, when the first oak tree began 
to grow, not to let it happen, but by all means to 
destroy the plant; for, she explained, the tree would 
produce a drug from which none might escape, the 
bird-lime,? and they would be caught by it. Again, 
when men were sowing flax, she bade them pick up 
this sced also, since if it grew, no good would come 
from it.) Andin the third place, when she saw aman 
armed with a bow, she prophesied, saying : " Yonder 
man will outstrip you with the help of your own 
feathers, for though he is on foot himself, he will send 
feathered shafts after you.” 4 

But the other birds mistrusted her words of warning. 


* Because nets for catching birds would be made from it, 
4 The same idea is expressed by Aeschylus (frg. 139) : 


* So in the Libyan myth it is told 
That once an eagle, stricken with a dart, 
Said when he saw the fashion of the shaft, 
‘With our own feathers, not by others’ hands, 
Are we now smitten.’’’ (Plumptre’s Translation.) 


[4 


ὧδ᾽ ἐστὶ μύθων τῶν Λιβυστικῶν κλέος, 
πληγέντ᾽ ἀτράκτῳ τοξικῷ τὸν αἰετὸν 
εἰπεῖν ἰδόντα μηχανὴν πτερώματος, 
τάδ᾽ οὐχ ur’ ἄλλων, ἄλλὰ τοῖς αὐτῶν πτεροῖς 
ὁλισκόμεῦα, 
For the same idea in English poetry see Waller, To a Lady 
singing a Song of his Composing ; Byron, English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers; Thomas Moore, Corruption. 
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ἡγοῦντο καὶ μαίνεσθαι ἔφασκον: ὕστερον δὲ 
πειρώμενα ἐθαύμαζε καὶ τῷ ὄντι σοφωτάτην 
ἐνόμιζεν. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο, ἐπὰν φανῇ, πρόσεισιν 
ὡς πρὸς ἅπαντα ἐπισταμένην: ἡ δὲ συμβουλεύει 
μὲν αὐτοῖς οὐδὲν ἔτι, ὀδύρεται δὲ μόνον. 

9 Ἴσως οὖν παρειλήφατε ὑμεῖς λόγον τινὰ ἀληθῆ 
καὶ ξυμβουλὴν συμφέρουσαν, ἤντινα ξυνεβού- 
λευσε Φιλοσοφία τοῖς πρότερον Ἕλλησιν, ἣν 
οἱ τότε μὲν ἠγνόησαν καὶ ἠτίμασαν, at δὲ νῦν 
ὑπομιμνήσκονται καί μοι προσίασι διὰ τὸ σχῆμα, 
Φιλοσοφίαν τιμῶντες ὥσπερ τὴν γλαῦκα ἄφωνον 
τό γε ἀληθὲς καὶ ἀπαρρησίαστον οὖσαν, ἐγὼ 
μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν αὐτῷ ξύνοιδα οὔτε πρότερον 
εἰπόντι σπουδῆς ἄξιον οὔτε νῦν ἐπισταμένῳ 

10 πλέον ὑμῶν" ἀλλὰ εἰσὶν ἕτεροι σοφοὶ καὶ μακάριοι 
παντελῶς ἄνδρες, οὓς ὑμῖν ἐγώ, εἰ βούλεσθε, 
μηνύσω, ἕκαστον ὀνομαστὶ δεικνύμενος. καὶ 
γὰρ νὴ Δία τοῦτο μόνον οἶμαι χρήσιμον ἔχει», 
τὸ γιγνώσκειν τοὺς σοφούς τε καὶ δεινοὺς. καὶ 
πάντα ἐπισταμένους: οἷς ἐὰν ὑμεῖς ἐθέλητε 
ξυνεῖναι τἆλλα ἐάσαντες, καὶ γονεῖς καὶ πατρί- 
δας καὶ θεῶν ἱερὰ καὶ προγόνων τάφους, ἐκείνοις 
ξυνακολουθοῦντες ἔνθα ἂν ἄγωσιν 1 ἢ καὶ µένοντές 
που καθιδρυθῶσιν, εἴτε εἰς τὴν Ἠαβυλῶνα τὴν 
Νίνου καὶ Σεμιράμιδος εἴτε ἐν Bdrrpois ἢ Σούσοις 


1 ἄγωσιν Emyperius: ἅπωσιν or drow. 


Ὃ ο νυν 


1 His philosopher’s garb, long hair and beard, ete. 

* A reference to certain schists. 

? Nineveh, and nut Babylon, was founded by Ninus and 
Semiramis, but perhaps the text is corrupt hore. 
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They considered her foolish, and said she was mad ; 
but afterwards through experience they came to 
admire her and to consider her in very truth 
exceedingly wise. And that is the reason why, 
whenever she shows herself, they draw near to her 
as to one possessing all knowledge; but as for 
her, she no longer gives them advice, but merely 
laments. 

So perhaps there has been delivered unto you some 
true word and salutary counsel, which Philosophy gave 
to the Greeks of old, but the men of that time com- 
prehended it not and despised it; whereas those 
of the present day, recalling it, draw near to me 
on account of my appearance,’ thus honouring 
Philosophy as the birds honour the owl, although 
it is in reality voiceless and reticent of speech. 
For I am quite well aware that I have not hitherto 
said anything worthy of consideration, and that now 
I have no knowledge superior to your own. But 
there are other men who are wise and altogether 
blessed; andif you wish, I shall make them known to 
you, mentioning each one by name.? For indeed this 
alone I consider to be profitable—to know the men 
who are wise and able and omniscient. To such if 
you are willing to cleave, neglecting all other things— ` 
both parents and the land of your birth, the shrines 
of the gods, and the tombs of your forefathers— 
following wherever they lead, or remaining wherever 
they establish themselves—whether in the Babylon? 
of Ninus and Semiramis, or in Bactra,* or Sousa,’ 


4 The chief city of Bactria, which corresponds to the modern 


Turkestan. 
5 The capital of Ancient Persia; marked now by the so- 
called tomb of Daniel. See also vol. I, p. 251. 
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ἢ IlaXfóüpow* ἢ ἄλλη τινὶ πόλει τῶν ἐνδόξων 
καὶ πλουσίων, χρήματα διδόντες ἢ καὶ ἄλλῳ τρόπῳ 

11 πείθοντες, εὐδαιμονέστεροι ἔσεσθε; αὐτῆς τῆς 
εὐδαιμονίας: εἰ δ᾽ αὐτοὶ μὴ βούλεσθε, καταμεμ- 
φόμενοι τὴν αὐτῶν φύσιν ἢ πενίαν ἢ γῆρας 
ἀσθένειαν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς γε υἱέσι μὴ φθονοῦντες μηδὲ 
ἀφαιρούμενοι τῶν μεγίστων ἀγαθῶν, ἑκοῦσί TE 
ἐπιτρέποντες καὶ ἄκοντας πείθοντες ἢ βιαζόμενοι 
πάντα τρόπον, ὡς ἂν παιδευθέντες ἱκανῶς καὶ 
γενόμενοι σοφοὶ παρὰ πᾶσιν "Ιὕλλησι καὶ Bap- 
βάροις ὀνομαστοὶ dor τὸ λοιπόν, διαφέροντες 
ἀρετῇ καὶ δόξῃ καὶ πλούτῳ καὶ δυνάμει τῇ πάσῃ 
σχεδόν. οὐ γὰρ μόνον πλούτῳ, φασίν, ἀρετὴ 
καὶ κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ, ἀλλὰ καὶ πλοῦτος! ἀρετῇ 
συνέπεται ἐξ ἀνάγκης. 

12 Tatra δὲ ὑμῖν ἐναντίον τοῦδε τοῦ θεοῦ προλέγω 
καὶ ξυμβουλεύω δι’ εὔνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν προαγόµενος. 
οἶμαι δὲ ἐμαυτὸν ἂν εἶναι ὃ πρῶτον πείθειν καὶ mapa- 
καλεῖν εἴ μοι τὰ τοῦ σώματος καὶ τὰ τῆς ἡλικίας 
ἐπεδέχετο' ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἀνάγκη διὰ τὸ κακοπαθεῖν, εἴ 

x Τε ois Geel: παλιμβάθροις or παλιμβάκτροις. 

3 ἔσεσθε Morel: ἔσεσθαι. 3 ἀρετὴ Sonny : ἀρετὴν, 

4 πλοῦτος Arnim: λόγος, 

ὅ ἂν added by Emperius, εἶναι by Capps. TEN 


1 Paliboth:.. c. Patties, famous city of Ancient India 
and capital c? M. "ἐπι saute! at the confluence of the 
Erannoboas in. wre Xov, nU she Ganges. It was tho 
residence of Megasthenes during his stay in India about 
305 B.o. He wrote a work called Τὰ Ἴνδικα, 

3 Hesiod (Works and Days, 313) says πλούτῳ δ᾽ ἀρετὴ καὶ 
κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ---'' virtue and fame attend wenlth." Compare 
Homer (Iliad, 17. 251): ἐκ δὲ Διὸς τιμὰ καὶ κῦδος ὀπηδεῖ.--- 
“from Zeus honour and fame attend," and the Gospel 
according to Matthew (6. 33) ζητεῖτε δὲ πρῶτον τὴν βασιλείαν 
καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ, καὶ ταῦτα πάντα προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. 
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or Palibothra,! or in some other famous and wealthy 
city—giving them money or in some other way 
winning their favour, you will become happier than 
happiness itself But if you are not willing to do 
this yourselves, mistrusting your own natural ability, 
or pleading poverty or age or lack of physical strength, 
you will at least not begrudge your sons this boon 
nor deprive them of the greatest blessings, but will 
entrust them to these teachers if they are willing to 
receive them; and if they are unwilling, you will 
persuade them or compel them by any and all means, 
to the end that your sons, having been properl 
educated and having grown wise, may thencefort 
be renowned among all Greeks and barbarians, 
being pre-eminent in virtue and reputation and wealth 
and in almost every kind of power. For not only do 
virtue and renown attend upon wealth, as we are 
told, but wealth likewise and of necessity accom- 
panies virtue.? 

This is the prophecy and counsel that I give you in 
the presence of yonder god,? moved by a spirit of 
goodwill and friendship toward you. And I suppose 
that it would be my duty to urge and exhort myself 
first of all, if only the state of my health and my 
advanced age permitted, but the fact is that, on 
account of the infirmities which afflict me,* I am under 
the necessity, if perchance I shall find it in any way 


3 This reference is to the statue of Zeus at Olympia. The 
statue, about forty feet high if the base was included, repre- 
sented Zeus seated in the front chamber of the temple facing 
the entrance and with his back to the wall. It was visible 
only at such festivals as this. At other times it was concealed 
by a magnificent curtain. 

4 A reference to Dio’s ill health caused by the hardships of 
exile. He refers to ib also in $$ 16 and 19. ` 
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πού τι δυνησόµεθα, εὑρέσθαι παρὰ τῶν παλαιῶν 
ἀνδρῶν ὥσπερ ἀπερριμμένον ἤδη καὶ ἕωλον * σοφίας 
λείψανον χήτει ὃ τῶν κρειττόνων TE καὶ ζώντων 
διδασκάλων. 

Ἔρῶ δὲ ὑμῖν καὶ ἄλλο ὃ πέπονθα τῇ γλαυκὶ 
παραπλήσιον, ἐὰν Καὶ βούλησθε καταγελᾶν τῶν 
λόγων. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐκείνη αὐτὴ μὲν οὐδὲν 
ρῆται τοῖς προσπετομένοις, ἀνδρὶ δὲ ὀρνιθο- 

fog πάντων λυσιτελέστατον κτημάτων: οὐδὲν 
γὰρ δεῖ οὔτε τροφὴν προβάλλειν οὔτε φωνὴν 
μιμεῖσθαι, μόνον δ᾽ ἐπιδεικνύντα τὴν γλαῦκα 
πολὺ πλῆθος ἔχειν ὀρνέων: οὕτω κἀμοὶ τῆς 
σπουδῆς τῶν πολλῶν οὐδὲν ὄφελος. οὐ γὰρ 
λαμβάνω μαθητάς, εἰδὼς ὅτι οὐδὲν ἂν" ἔχοιμι 
διδάσκειν, ἅτε οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐπιστάμενος: ὡς de® 
ψεύδεσθαι καὶ ἐξαπατᾶν ὑπισχνούμενος, οὐκ ἔχω 

j δὲ ἀνδρὶ ξυνὼν 


ταύτην τὴν ἀνδρείαν: σοφιστῇ 
/ ^ 35.12 x ` 7 /γ' 4 
μεγάλα ἂν ὠφέλουν ὄχλον πολὺν cipe l^w cade 


αὑτόν, ἔπευτα ἐκείνῳ παρέχων Cait ore 
διαθέσθαι τὴν ἄγραν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ οἶδα ὅπως, οὐδείς 
µε ἀναλαμβάνει τῶν σοφιστῶν οὐδὲ ἥδονται 


ὁρῶντες. 

Σχεδὸν μὲν οὖν ἐπίσταμαι ὅτι πιστεύετέ μοι 
λέγοντι ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀπειρίας τε κἀνεπιστημοσύνης 
τῆς ἐμαυτοῦ, δῆλον ὡς διὰ τὴν αὑτῶν ἐπιστήμην 
καὶ φρόνησιν, καὶ τοῦτο οὐκ ἐμοὶ μόνον, ἀλλὰ 


1 ἕωλον Reiske: βῶλον. 3 χήτει Reisko: δή τι. 
8 προβάλλειν Morel: προσβάλλειν. 
4 οὐδὲν ἂν Jacobs: οὐδένα. 5 ὡς δὲ Pflugk: ὥστε. 


,* Bee Themistius (20 a): “ He does not permit the ancient 
views to wither ”'---μαραίνεσθαι οὐκ ἐᾷ τὰς ἀρχίας δόξας, and 
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possible, of discovering some bit of wisdom which 
has already been from the ancients cast aside as it 
were, and had grown stale? for lack of teachers who 
are both better and still living. 

And I shall tell you of another respect too in 
which I am like the owl, even if you are ready to 
laugh at my words. For just as that bird makes no 
use herself of the others that fly to her side, but 
to the fowler is the most useful of all possessions— 
since he has no need to throw out feed or mimic a 
call, but merely to show the owl and then have a 
great multitude of birds—so I too have nothing 
to gain by the interest of the many. For I do not 
take disciples, since I know there is nothing I should 
be able to teach them, seeing that I know nothing 
myself;? but to lie and deceive by my promises, 
I have not the courage ? for that. Butif I associated 
myself with a professional sophist, I should help 
him greatly by gathering a great crowd to him and 
then allowing him to dispose of the catch as he wished. 
However, for some reason or other, not one of the 
sophists is willing to take me on, nor can they bear 
the sight of me. 

Now I am almost sure that you believe me when I 
speak of my own inexperience and lack of knowledge 
'—cevidently on account of your knowledge and 
sagacity—and it seems to me that you not only 
believe me on this point, but would have believed 


in the same author (205 b): “ For the examples from Homer I 
pass over as stale and execs-is ely ancient dà γὰρ ἐξ "Ομήρου 
παραδείγματα ὡς ἔωλα παραιτοῦμαι καὶ λίαν ἀρχαῖα. 

3 Socrates made this claim. See Plato (Apology 30 ο, 
23 b); cf. § 14 infra. 

ὃ In Discourse ll. 23 also Dio speaks of boldness being 
required for lying. 
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καὶ Σωκράτει δοκεῖτέ μοι πιστεύει ἄν, ταὐτὰ 
ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ προβαλλομένῳ πρὸς ἅπαντας ὡς 
οὐδὲν ᾖδει. τὸν δὲ Ἱππίαν καὶ τὸν Πῶλον καὶ 
τὸν Γοργίαν, ὧν ἕκαστος αὑτὸν μάλιστα ἐθαύμαζε 
καὶ ἐξεπλήττετο, σοφοὺς ἂν ἡγεῖσθαι καὶ μακαρίους" 
ὅμως δὲ προλέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι ἐσπουδάκατε ἀνδρὸς 
ἀκοῦσαι τοσοῦτον πλῆθος ὄντες οὔτε καλοῦ τὸ 
εἶδος οὔτε ἰσχυροῦ, τῇ τε ἡλικίᾳ παρηκμακότος 
ἤδη, μαθητὴν δὲ οὐδένα ἔχοντος, τέχνην δὲ ἢ 
ἐπιστήμην οὐδεμίαν ὑπισχνουμένου σχεδὸν οὔτε 
τῶν σεμνῶν οὔτε τῶν ἐλαττόνων, οὔτε μαντικὴν 
οὔτε σοφιστικήν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ῥηταρικήν τινα ἢ κολα- 
κευτικὴν δύναμιν, οὐδὲ δεινοῦ ξυγγράφειν, οὐδὲ 
ἔργον τι ἔχοντος ἄξιον ἐπαίνου καὶ σπουδῆς, ἀλλ᾽ 


AN 


ἢ μόνον κομῶντος' 
Ei δ᾽ ὑμῖν δοκέει τόδε λωύτερον καὶ ἄμεινον, 


δραστέον τοῦτο καὶ πειρατέον ὅπως ἂν ᾖ δυνατὸν 
ἡμῖν. οὐ μέντοι λόγων ἀκούσεσθε ὁποίων ἄλλου 
τινὸς τῶν νῦν, ἀλλὰ πολὺ φαυλοτέρων καὶ ἀκοπω- 
τέρων,ϊ ὁποίους δὴ καὶ ὁρᾶτε. χρὴ δὲ ἐᾶν ὑμᾶς 
ἔμβραχυ, ó τι ἂν ἐπίῃ μοι, τούτῳ ἕπεσθαι, καὶ 


1 ἀκοπωτέρων Cohoon: ἀτοπωτέρων. 
2 ἔμβραχυ Geel: ἐν βραχεῖ. 


1 Sophist contemporary with Socrates. Had a poworful 
memory, gret s: 0777 5, ned considerable vanity, 

Επομ :. Te o 

5 From Leontini in east of Sicily. Born about 480 3.0. and 
lived more than 100 years. Celebrated rhetorician and 
sophist. 

* Dio divides the arts and professions into two broad divi- 
sions, the nobler and the meanor, To the nobler division 
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Socrates also, when he continually and to all men 
advanced on his own behalf the same defence— 
that he knew nothing; but that Hippias! and 
Polus ? and Gorgias,’ each of whorn was more struck 
with admiration of himself than of anyone else, you 
would have considered wise and blessed. But not- 
withstanding, I declare to you that, great as is your 
number, you have been eager to hear a man who 
is neither handsome in appearance nor strong, and 
in age is already past his prime, one who has no 
disciple, who professes, I may almost say, no art 
or special knowledge either of the nobler or of the 
meaner sort, no ability either as a prophet or a 
sophist, nay, not even as an orator or as a flatterer, 
one who is not even a clever writer, who does not 
even have a craft deserving of praise or of interest, 
but who simply—wears his hair long! 4 


But if you think it a better and wiser course,5 


I must do this and try to the best of my ability. 
However, you will not hear words such as you would 
hear from any other man of the present day, but 
words much less pretentious and wearisome, in fact 
just such as you now observe. And in brief, you 
must allow me to pursue any thought that occurs 
to me and not become annoyed if you find me wander- 


would belong philosophy, oratory, writing in verse or prose, 
sculpture, and painting; to the meaner, the trades and crafts 
among others. The prophet and the sophist, the orator and 
the flatterer, belong to the nobler and to the meaner divisions 
respectively. 

Long hair was the badge of the philosopher, as Dio himself 
says in Discourse 35. 2 in no very respectful tone. In Dis. 
course 72, 2 he refers to the derision caused by long hair, 

5 Homer, Odyssey 1.376; 2. 141, 
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μὴ ἀγανακτεῖν ἐὰν φαίνωμαι πλανώμενος ἐν 
τοῖς λόγοις, ὥσπερ ἀμέλει καὶ τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον 
έζηκα * ἀλώμενος, ἀλλὰ συγγνώμην ἔχειν, ἅτε 
ἀκούοντας ἀνδρὸς ἰδιώτου καὶ ἀδολέσχου. 

Kai γὰρ δὴ τυγχάνω μακράν τινα ὁδὸν τὰ νῦν 
πεπορευμένος, εὐθὺ τοῦ "lovpov καὶ τῆς Γετῶν 
χώρας ἢ Μυσῶν, ὥς φησι "Όμηρος κατὰ τὴν 
νῦν ἐπίκλησιν τοῦ ἔθνους. ἦλθον δὲ οὐ χρημάτων 
ἔμπορος οὐδὲ τῶν πρὸς ὑπηρεσίων τοῦ στρατο- 
πέδου σκευοφόρων ἢ βοηλατῶν, οὐδὲ πρεσβείαν 
ἐπρέσβευον συμμαχικὴν ἢ τώ εὔφημον, τῶν 
ἀπὸ γλώττης μόνον συνευχοµένων;" 

` Ν ld + 4 kj $ 305 W 

γυμνὸς ἄτερ κὀρυθός τε καὶ ἀσπίδος, οὐδ᾽ ἔχον 

L4 

ΕΥΧΟ5, 
ov μὴν οὐδὲ ἄλλο ὅπλον οὐθέν. ὥστε ἐθαύμαζον 
ὅπως µε ἠνείχοντο ὁρῶντες. οὔτε γὰρ ὃ ἱππεύειν 
ἐπιστάμενος οὔτε τοξότης ἱκανὸς dv οὔθ᾽ ὁπλίτης, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν κούφων καὶ ἀνόπλων τὴν βαρεῖαν 

1 έζηκα Reiske: ἐξῆκα. 

2 After συνευχομένων the MSS. have the following words, 
which Valesius bracketed: ἄλλο δὲ οὐδὲν χρὴ πολυπραγμονεῖν 
οὐδὲ ἀκούειν οὐδενὸς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μόνον σάλπιγγος ἱερᾶς καὶ τῶν 
μακαρίων κηρυγμάτων, ὡς ὅδε μὲν νικᾷ πάλην παίδων, ὅδε δὲ 
ἀνδρῶν, ὅδε δὲ πυγμήν, ὅδε δὲ παγκράτιον, ὅδε δὲ πένταθλον, ὅδε 
δὲ στάδιον, ἐνὶ βήματι σχεδὸν εὐδαίμων γενόμενος, αὐτόν * τε 
καὶ τὴν πατρίδα καὶ τὸ σύμπαν ἀποφήνας γένος ἀοίδιμον----'" Thero 
is need to be concerned for naught olso and to hear naught 
else oxcept the sacred trumpet alone and the joyous proclama- 
tions that this contestant has won the wrostling match for 
boys, and that other the one for mon, that this man has won 
the pancratium, that man the pentathlon, and that third man 
the footrace—at one bound, you might almost say, having 
become happy by making himself, his native city, and his 
whole race renowned.” Soe ὃ 25. M 

ὃ γὰρ added by Wilamowitz. αὐτόν Capps: αὐτός, 
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ing in my remarks exactly as in the past I have lived 
a life of roving, but you must grant me your in- 
dulgence, bearing in mind that you are listening 
to a man who is a layman and who is fond of 
talking.! 

For in fact, as it happens, I have just finished a 
long, long journey, all the way from the Ister? and 
the land of the Getae, or Mysians ? as Homer, using 
the modern designation of the race, calls them. 
And I went there, not as a merchant with his wares, 
nor yet as one of the supply-train of the army in the 
capacity of baggage-carrier or cattle-driver, nor 
was I discharging a mission as ambassador to our 
allies or on some embassy bearing congratulations, 
the members of which join in prayers with the lips 
only. I went | 


Unarmed, with neither helm nor shield nor 
lance,* 


nor indeed with any other weapon either, so that 
I marvelled that they brooked the sight of me. 
For I, who could not ride a horse and was not a 
skilled bowman or man-at-arms, nor yet a javelin- 
thrower, or slinger, belonging to the light-armed 


1 See also Discourse 7. 1. 

2 The Danube. 

3 The Getae, à Thracian people, were called Daci by the 
Romans. The Mysi, to whom Homer refers, were also @ 
Thracian people who crossed over from Europe to Asia at a 
very early period. Dio identifies the Mysi with the Moesi, who 
lived south of the Danube, and these Moesi with the Getae, or 
Dacians, who lived north of the river. 

Dio wrote a historical work τὰ Γετικά, now lost. 

ὁ Homer, Iliad 21. 50, 
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ὅπλισιν στρατιωτῶν οὐδ᾽ ἀκοντιστὴς ἢ λιθοβόλος, 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ τεμεῖν ὕλην ἢ τάφρον ὀρύττει; δυνατὸς 
οὐδὲ ἀμῆσαι χιλὸν ἐκ πολεμίου λειμῶνος πυκνὰ 
μεταστρεφόμενος, οὐδὲ ἐγεῖραι σκηνὴν ἢ χάρακα, 
ὥσπερ ἀμέλει ξυνέπονται τοῖς στρατοπέδοις ἀπόλε- 
μοί! τινες ὑπηρέται--πρὸς ἅπαντα δὴ ταῦτα 
ἀμηχάνως ἔχων ἀφικόμην εἰς ἄνδρας od νωθροὺς 
οὐδὲ σχολὴν ἄγοντας ἀκροᾶσθαι λόγων, ἀλλὰ 
μετεώρους ? καὶ ἀγωνιῶντας καθάπερ ἵππους 
ἀγωνιστὰς ἐπὶ τον fezATsem, οὐκ ἀνεχομένους 
τὸν χρόνον, ὑπὸ :::'. “τ V vu προθυμίας κόπτον- 
τας τὸ ἔδαφος ταῖς ὁπλαῖς: ἔνθα γε ἣν ὁρᾶν 
πανταχοῦ μὲν ξίφη, πανταχοῦ δὲ θώρακας, παντα- 
χοῦ δὲ δόρατα, πάντα δὲ ἵππων, πάντα δὲ ὅπλων, 
πάντα δὲ ὡπλισμένων ἀνδρῶν μεστά. μόνος 
δὴ ἐν τοσούτοις φαινόμενος ῥάθυμος ἀτεχνῶς 
σφόδρα τε εἰρηνικὸς πολέμου θεατής, τὸ μὲν 
σῶμα ἐνδεής, τὴν δὲ ἡλικίαν προήκων, οὐ χρυσοῦν 
σκῆπτρον φέρων οὐδὲ στέμματα ἱερὰ θεοῦ τινος 
ἐπὶ λύσει θυγατρὸς ἥκων εἷς τὸ στρατόπεδον ἀναγ- 
καίαν ὁδόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιθυμῶν ἰδεῖν ἄνδρας ἀγωνιζο- 
μένους ὑπὲρ ἀρχῆς καὶ δυνάμεως, τοὺς δὲ ὑπὲρ 
ἐλευθερίας τε καὶ πατρίδος: ἔπειτα οὐ τὸν κίν- 
δυνον ἀποκνήσας, μὴ τοῦτο ἡγησάσθω μηδείς, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐχῆς τινος μνησθεὶς παλαιᾶς δεῦρο ἀπετράπην 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἀεὶ τὰ θεῖα κρείττω καὶ προυργιαίτερα 
νομίζων τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων, ἡλίκα ἂν 1. 


1 ἀπόλεμοί or οὗ πολεμικοί Rouso: πολεμικοί, 
? μετεώρους Jacobs: ὑμετέρους. 


1 This phrase is found in Xenophon, Anabasis 6, 1. 8. 
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troops who carry no heavy armour, nor, again, was 
able to cut timber or dig a trench, nor to mow fodder 
from an enemy’s meadow ‘with many a glance 
behind, t nor yet to raise a tent or a rampart, just 
as certain non-combatants do who follow the 
legions as helpers,” I, who was useless for all such 
things, came among men who were not dullards, and 
yet had no leisure to listen to speeches, but were 
high-strung and tense like race-horses at the starting 
barriers, fretting at the delay and in their excite- 
ment and eagerness pawing the ground with their 
hoofs. There one could see everywhere swords, 
everywhere corselets, everywhere spears, and the 
whole place was crowded with horses, with arms, 
and with armed men. Quite alone I appeared in 
the midst of this mighty host, perfectly undisturbed 
and a most peaceful observer of war, weak in body 
and advanced in years, not bearing 'a golden 
sceptre ' or the sacred fillets of any god * and arriving 
at the camp on an enforced journey to gain a 
daughter's release, but desiring to see strong men 
contending for empire and power, and their 
opponents for freedom and native land. Then, 
not because I shrank from the danger—let no one 
think this—but because I recalled to mind an old 
vow, I turned my course hither to you, ever con- 
sidering that things divine have the greater claim 
and are more profitable than things human, however 
important these may be. 


8 ὑπηρέται are servants of the hoplites in Thucydides 3. 17. 

3 A reference to Trajan's army preparing to attack the 
Getae, or Dacians, in the second Dacian War. 

4 An allusion to Iliad 1. 13-15, whose Chryses came to the 
Greek camp before Troy to ransom his daughter. 
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eA ` ^ 3 ^ 

Πότερον οὖν ἥδιον ὑμῖν καὶ μᾶλλον ἐν καιρῷ 

περὶ τῶν ἐκεῖ διηγήσασθαι, τοῦ τε ποταμοῦ τὸ 
^ 4 Ld n 
μέγεθος καὶ τῆς χώρας τὴν φύσιν ἢ ὡρῶν ὡς 
ἔχουσι κράσεως καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων περὶ] τοῦ 
^ , M ^ 
γένους, ἔτι δέ, οἶμαι, τοῦ πλήθους καὶ τῆς παρασ- 
E A - ο A m ΄ 

κευῆς, ἢ μᾶλλον ἅψασθαι τῆς πρεσβυτέρας τε 
καὶ μείζονος ἱστορίας περὶ τοῦδε τοῦ θεοῦ, map’ 
ᾧ νῦν ἐσμεν; οὗτος γὰρ δὴ κοινὸς ἀνθρώπων καὶ 

e^ * 
θεῶν βασιλεύς τε καὶ ἄρχων καὶ πρύτανις καὶ 

f 
πατήρ, ἔτι δὲ εἰρήνης καὶ πολέμου ταμίας, ὡς τοῖς 
4 ^ "^ 
πρότερον ἐμπείροις καὶ σοφοῖς ποιηταῖς ἔδοξεν, 
ἐάν πως ἱκανοὶ γενώμεθα τήν τε φύσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ 
- ? ^ 
τὴν δύναμιν ὑμνῆσαι λόγῳ βραχεῖ καὶ ἀποδέοντι 
τῆς ἀξίας, αὐτά που ταῦτα λέγοντες A? 
"Ap οὖν κατὰ "Ἡσίοδον ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν καὶ 
Μούσαις φίλον ἀρκτέον, ὡς ἐκεῖνος μάλα ἐμφρόνως 
Ld ἕν; 
οὐκ αὐτὸς ἐτόλμησεν ἄρξασθαι παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ 
διανοηθείς, ἀλλὰ τὰς Μούσας παρακαλεῖ διηγή- 
i] m { t P^ A M 

σασθαι περὶ τοῦ σφετέρου πατρός; τῷ παντὶ γὰρ 
μᾶλλον πρέπον τόδε τὸ dopa ταῖς θεαῖς ἢ τοὺς 
ἐπὶ "Ίλιον ἐλθόντας ἀριθμεῖν, αὐτούς τε καὶ τὰ 

4 ^ e^ ? ~ T € t EARE À 
σέλµατα τῶν νεῶν ἐφεξῆς, ὧν of πολλοὶ ἀνόητοι 

+ 
ἦσαν" καὶ τίς * ποιητὴς σοφώτερός τε καὶ ἀμείνων 
A 4 e αλῶ } 4 "^ t y ^ + 
ἢ * ὁ παρακαλῶν ἐπὶ τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον ὧδέ πως; 
1 περὶ added by Reiske. 


* 


2 λέγοντες Reiske: λέγοντας. 
* ἄρξασθαι Reiske: εὔξασθαι. 
* τίς and 7 added by Capps, found in some MSS, 
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Now is it more agreeable and more opportune 
for you that I should describe what I saw there—. 
the immense size of the river and the character of 
the country, what climate the inhabitants enjoy 
and their racial stock, and further, I suppose, the 
population and their military strength? Or should 
you prefer that I take up the older and greater 
tale of this god at whose temple we are now? For 
he is indeed alike of men and of gods the king and 
ruler and lord and father, and in addition, the 
dispenser of peace and of war, as the experienced 
and wise poets of the past believed1—to see if 
peers we can commemorate both his nature and 
his power in a brief speech, which will fall short of 
what it should be even if we confine ourselves to 
these two themes alone. 

Should I, then, begin in the manner of Hesiod, 
a man good and beloved of the Muses, imitating the 
way in which he, quite shrewdly, does not venture to 
begin in his own person and express his own thoughts, 
but invites the Muses to tell about their own 
father? For this hymn to the goddesses is altogether 
more fitting than to enumerate those who went 
against Ilium, both themselves and the benches 
of their ships seriatim, although the majority of the 
men were quite unknown. And what poet is wiser 
and better than he who invokes aid for this work in 
the following manner ?— 


1 In the works of Homer Zeus is otten spoken of as Father, 
e.g. in the Iliad 1. 644, 4. 225, but the term βασιλεύς is never 
applied to him or to any other god, but only to men. The 
term ἄναξ (lord or master) is applied to both gods and men. 
In Hesiod (Theogony 886) Zeus is called θεῶν βασιλεύς. For 
Zeus as dispenser of peace and war see, e.g. Iliad 22, 210-213. 
Compare § 78 of this Discourse. 
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Μοῦσαι Πιερίηθεν ἀοιδῇσι κλείουσαι, 

δεῦτε AC ἐννέπετε σφέτερον πατέρ᾽ ὑμνείουσαι, 

ὅντε διὰ βροτοὶ ἄνδρες ὁμῶς ἀφατοί τε 
φατοί τε 

ῥητοί τ᾽, ἄρρητοί τε, Διὸς μεγάλοιο ἕκητι. 

ῥέα μὲν γὰρ βριάει, ῥέα δὲ βριάοντα χαλέπτει, 

ῥεῖα δ᾽ ἀρίζηλον μινύθει καὶ ἄδηλον ἀέξει, 

ῥεῖα δέ τ᾽ ἰθύνει σκολιὸν καὶ ἀγήνορα κάρφει 

Ζεὺς ὑψιβρεμέτης, ὃς ὑπέρτωτα δώματα ναίει. 


ὑπολαβόντες οὖν εἴπατε πότερον ἁρμόζων ὁ λόγος 
^ M 1 x a A^ 19 » > Ld 7 
οὗτος kai! τὸ dopa τῇ συνόδῳ γένοιτ ἄν, ὦ 
^ 2 4 t A A M A ce / 
παῖδες ᾿Ηλείων: ὑμεῖς γὰρ ἄρχοντες καὶ ἡγεμόνες 
τῆσδε τῆς πανηγύρεως, ἔφοροί τε καὶ ἐπίσκοποι 
τῶν ἐνθάδε ἔργων καὶ λόγων: Ñ δεῖ θεατὰς εἶναι 
μόνον τοὺς ἐνθάδε ἥκοντας τῶν τε ἄλλων δῆλον 
ὅτι παγκάλων καὶ σφόδρα ἐνδόξων θεαμάτων 
καὶ δὴ μάλιστα τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ θρησκείας καὶ τῷ 
ὄντι μακαρίας εἰκόνος, ἣν ὑμῶν οἱ πρόγονοι δαπάνης 
τε ὑπερβολῇ καὶ τέχνης ἐπιτυχόντες τῆς ἄκρας 
εἰργάσαντο καὶ ἀνέθεσαν, πάντων ὅσα ἐστὶν ἐπὶ 
1 καὶ Wilamowitz : 7). 
2 After λόγων Kayser proposed to insert the words found in 
the MSS. after συνευχομένων in ἃ l7 which are given in δ 


footnote there, Reiske proposed to insert them after ἥκοντας 
in the next line, and Emperius after Ὄλυμπον in § 26. 
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Ο ye Pierian Muses, who glorify man by your 
ays, 

Draw nigh me, and sing for me Zeus your father, 
and chant his praise. 

It is he through whom mortal men are renowned 
or unrenowned ; 

At the pleasure of Zeus most high by fame are 
they crowned or discrowned ; 

For lightly he strengtheneth this one, and 
strength unto that one denies; 

Lightly abases the haughty, the lowly he 
magnifies ; 

Lightly the crooked he straightens, and withers 
the pride of the proud, 

Even Zeus who thunders on high, who dwelleth 
in mansions of cloud.! 


Answer, therefore and tell me whether the address 
I offer and the hymn would prove more suitable to 
this assemblage, you sons of Elis—for you are the rulers 
and the directors of this national festal gathering, 
both supervisors and guardians of what is said and 
done here—or perhaps those who bave gathered 
here should be spectators merely, not only of the 
sights to be seen, admittedly altogether beautiful 
and exceedingly renowned, but, very specially, 
of the worship of the god and of his truly blessed 
image, which your ancestors by lavish expenditure 
and by securing the service of the highest art made 
and set up as a dedication—of all the statues which 
are upon the earth the most beautiful and the most 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days 1-8, translated by A. 8. 
Way. 
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γῆς ἀγάλματα, κάλλιστον καὶ θεοφιλέστατον, 
πρὸς τὴν “Ομηρικὴν ποίησιν, ὥς φασι, Φειδίου 
παραβαλλομένου, τοῦ δινήσαντος ὀλίγῳ νεύματι 
τῶν ὀφρύων τὸν ξύμπαντα Ὄλυμπον, ὡς ἐκεῖνος 
μάλιστα ἐναργῶς καὶ πεποιθότως ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσιν 
εἴρηκεν; 
καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε Κρονίων, 
ἀμβρόσιαι δ᾽ ἄρα χαῖται ἐπερρώσωτο ἄνακτος 
κρατὸς ἀπ᾽ ἀθανάτοιο, μέγαν δ᾽ ἐλέλιξεν 
"Όλυμπον. 


ἢ καὶ περὶ αὐτῶν τούτων σκεπτέον ἡμῖν, ἐπιμελέ- 
στερον, τῶν τε ποιημάτων καὶ ἀναθημάτων, καὶ 
ἀτεχνῶς, εἴ τι τοιουτύτροπόν ἐστι, τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην 
περὶ τοῦ δαιμονίου δόξαν ἁμηγέπῃ πλάττον καὶ 
ἀνατυποῦν, ἅτε ἐν φιλοσόφου διατριβῇ τὰ νῦν 
οὖσιν; 1 

Περὶ δὴ θεῶν τῆς τε καθόλου φύσεως καὶ 


1 οὖσιν added by Reiske; other editors regard the sentence 


as incomplete. 
2 δὴ Reiske: δὲ. 


1 Another reference to Pheidias’ masterpiece, the statuo of 
Zeus at Olympia. The god was seated upon a throne of cedar 
wood, every available part of which was adorned with smaller 
statues. The flesh was represented by ivory, the robe was of 
beaten gold. In his right hand Zeus held an ivory and gold 
statue of Victory, in his loft hand he held a sceptre which was 
ornamented with various kinds of metal and surmounted by 
an eagle, 

This statue needed repairs in the second century B.0., when 
Damophon of Messene was called in for the purpose, In 
A.D. 475 it was carried off to Constantinople by the Emperor 
Theodosius I., where it was destroyed in a fire. 
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dear to the gods,! Pheidias having, as we are told, 
taken his pattern from Homer’s poesy, where the 
god by a slight inclination of his brows shook all 
Olympus, as the great poet most vividly and con- 
vincingly has expressed it in the following verses : 


He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows ; 
Wav'd on th’ immortal head th’ ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod. ? 


Or, should we somewhat more carefully consider 
these two topics themselves, I mean the expressions 
of our poets and the dedications here, and try to 
ascertain whether there is some sort of influence 
which in some way actually moulds and gives ex- 
pression to man's conception of the deity, exactly 
as if we were in a philosopher's lecture-room at 
this moment ? 

Now concerning the nature of the gods in general, 


There are many references in ancient literature to the great 
admiration the statue aroused. Arrian (Dissertations of 
Epictetus, 1. 6) says that it was considered a calamity to die 
without having seen it. Quintilian (12. 10. 9) says, “ This 
beautiful statue is even thought to have added somethin 
to the accepted religion "—cuius pulchritudo adiecisse aliqui 
etiam τθοορίαο religioni videtur. Compare also $$ 51 and 52 
of this Discourse. 

2 Homer, Iliad 528-530, translated by the Earl of Derby. 
Compare Milton, Paradise Lost 3. 135-137 : 


Thus while God spake, ambrosia fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 

That Pheidias selected the Zeus of Homer as pictured in the 
Sete voa ὃς the Iliad is attested by other passages in 
eas Σω πι eg. Strabo 5348; Valerius Maximus δ. 7.4; 
Plutarch, Life of Aemilius Paulus 28. 2. See also this Dis- 
course, §§ 26 and 62. 
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μάλιστα τοῦ πάντων ἡγεμόνος πρῶτον μὲν καὶ 
ἐν πρώτοις δόξα καὶ ἐπίνοια κοινὴ τοῦ ξύμπαντος 
ἀνθρωπίνου γένους, ὁμοίως μὲν Ἑλλήνων, ὁμοίως 
δὲ βαρβάρων, ἀναγκαία καὶ ἔμφυτος ἐν παντὶ τῷ 
λογικῷ, γινομένη κατὰ φύσιν ἄνευ θνητοῦ διδασ- 
κάλου καὶ μυσταγωγοῦ χωρὶς ἀπάτης, κεχώρηκεν ᾿ 
ἐδήλου ? τε τὴν ξυγγένειαν τὴν πρὸς αὐτοὺς καὶ πολλὰ 
μαρτύρια τἀληθοῦς, οὐκ ἐῶντα κατανυστάξαι καὶ 
ἀμελῆσαι τοὺς πρεσβυτάτους καὶ παλαιοτάτους" 
ἅτε γὰρ οὐ μακρὰν οὐδ᾽ ἔξω τοῦ θείου διῳκισμένοι 
καθ᾽ αὑτούς, ἀλλὰ ἐν αὐτῷ μέσῳ πεφυκότες, 
μᾶλλον δὲ συμπεφυκότες ἐκείνῳ καὶ προσεχό- 
μενοι πάντα τρόπον, οὐκ ἐδύναντο μέχρι πλείονος 
ἀξύνετοι μένειν, ἄλλως τε σύνεσιν καὶ λόγον 
εἰληφότες παρ᾽ ὃ αὐτοῦ, ἅτε δὴ περιλαμπόμενοι 
πάντοθεν θείοις καὶ μεγάλοις φάσμασιν οὐρανοῦ τε 
καὶ ἄστρων, ἔτι δὲ ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης, νυκτός τε 
καὶ ἡμέρας ἐντυγχάνοντες ποικίλοις καὶ ἀνομοίοις 
εἴδεδιν, ὄψεις τε ἀμηχάνους ὁρῶντες καὶ φωνὰς 
ἀκούοντες παντοδαπὰς ἀνέμων τε καὶ ὕλης καὶ 
ποταμῶν καὶ θαλάττης, ἔτι δὲ ζῴων ἡμέρων καὶ 
ἀγρίων, αὐτοί τε φθόγγον ἥδιστον καὶ capé- 
στατον ἱέντες καὶ ἀγαπῶντες τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης 

1 κεχώρηκεν Sauppe, κατεῖχε Arnim: και χαρᾶς διὰ UBM. 
χωρεῖ ῬΥ. 3 ἐδήλου Capps: διὰ, 

3 παρ᾽ Reiske: περὶ. 


* Here follows an account of the origin of man and of his 
first conception of God which has stoic and epieurenn elementa, 
but some of the ideas find their roots in Pinto. Seo for 
example, Plato, Phaedrus 247a; Republic 2. 376 ο. 

? This idea of an innate conception of God (sec also 39) is 
also found in Cicero, Laws 1. 8. 94. It is believed that both 
got the idea from Poseidonius, a stoic philosopher born about 
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and especially that of the ruler of the universe,+ 
first and foremost an idea regarding him and a 
conception of him common to the whole human 
race, to the Greeks and to the barbarians alike, a 
conception that is inevitable and innate in every 
creature endowed with reason,? arising in the course 
of nature without the aid of human teacher and free 
from the deceit of any expounding priest, has made 
its way, and it rendered manifest God's kinship with 
man and furnished many evidences of the truth, 
which did not suffer the earliest and most ancient 
men to doze and grow indifferent to them; for 
inasmuch as these earlier men were not living 
dispersed far away from the divine being or beyond 
his borders apart by themselves, but had grown up 
in the very centre of things, or rather had grown 
up in his company and had remained close to him 
in every way, they could not for any length of 
time continue to be unintelligent beings, especially 
since they had received from him intelligence 
and the capacity for reason, illumined as they were 
on every side by the divine and magnificent glories 
of heaven and the stars of sun and, moon, by 
night and by day encountering varied and dis- 
similiar experiences, seeing wondrous sights and 
hearing manifold voices of winds and forest and rivers 
and sea, of animals tame and wild; while they 
themselves uttered a most pleasing and clear sound, 
and taking delight in the proud and intelligent 


135 B.o. whe vse ὑπ Τον to Cieero. See Hagen, op. cita 
p.4and H. I: +, 4, «^. ,sostomus und Posidonius. Quel- 
lenuntersuchungen zur Theologie des Dio von Prusa. Tübingen 
1905. Compare Xenophon, Memorabilia Socratis 4. 419: 
* Among all men the first custom is to worship the gods”— 
παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις πρῶτον νομίζεται θεοὺς σέβειν, 

2I 
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φωνῆς τὸ γαῦρον καὶ ἐπιστῆμον, ἐπιθέμενοι 
σύμβολα τοῖς εἰς αἴσθησιν ἀφικνουμένοις, ὡς πᾶν 
τὸ νοηθὲν ὀνομάζειν καὶ δηλοῦν, εὐμαρῶς ἀπείρων 
πραγμάτων Katt μνήμας καὶ ἐπινοίας παραλαμβά- 
vovres. πῶς οὖν ἀγνῶτες εἶναι ἔμελλον καὶ 
μηδεμίαν ἕξεων ὑπόνοιαν τοῦ σπείραντος καὶ 
φυτεύσαντος καὶ σῴζοντος καὶ τρέφοντος, mav- 
ταχόθεν ἐμπιμπλάμενοι τῆς θείας φύσεως διά τε 
ὄψεως καὶ ἀκοῆς συμπάσης τε ἀτεχνῶς αἰσθήσεως; 
νεμόμενοι μὲν ἐπὶ γῆς, ὁρῶντες δ᾽ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ φῶς, 
τροφὰς δὲ ἀφθόνους ἔχοντες, εὐπορήσαντος καὶ 
προπαρασκευάσαντος τοῦ προπάτορος θεοῦ" πρώ- 
την μὲν οἱ πρῶτοι καὶ αὐτόχθονες ἃ τὴν γεώδη, 
μαλακῆς ἔτι καὶ πίονος τῆς ἰλύος τότε οὔσης, 
ὥσπερ ἀπὸ μητρὸς τῆς γῆς λιχμωμένοι, καθάπερ 
τὰ φυτὰ νῦν ἕλκουσι μη ἐξ αὐτῆς ἰκμάδα, δευτέραν 
δὲ οἱ ἤδη προϊόντες καρπῶν τε αὐτομάτων 
καὶ πόας οὗ σκληρᾶς, ἅμα δρόσῳ γλυκείᾳ καὶ 


νάμασι νυμφῶν ποτίμοις, 


καὶ δὴ καὶ τοῦ περιέχοντος ἠρτημένοι καὶ τρεφό- 

μενοι τῇ διηνεκεῖ τοῦ πνεύματος ἐπιρροῇ, ἀέρα 

ὑγρὸν ἕλκοντες, ὥστε! νήπιοι παῖδες, οὔποτε 

ἐπιλείποντος γάλακτος ἀεί σφισι θηλῆς ὃ ἐγκειμέ- 

νης. σχεδὸν γὰρ ἂνδ ταύτην δικαιότερον Àd- 
* καὶ omitted in M, bracketed by Geol. 


* of πρῶτοι καὶ αὐτόχθονες . . . λιχμώμενοι of the MSS. 
changed to dative by Wilamowitz who inserts καὶ before 
καθάπερ. 

ὃ ob, . προϊόντες Cohoon: τοῖς . ν . προιρῦσι. 

4 ὥσπερ Geel: ὥστε, 

5 θηλῆς Morel: λήθης, 

€ ἂν Reiske; οὖν. 
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quality of the human voice, attached symbols to 
the objects that reached their senses, so as to be 
able to name and designate everything perceived, 
thus easily acquiring memories and concepts of 
innumerable things. How, then, could they have 
remained ignorant and conceived no inkling of him 
who had sowed and planted and was now preserving 
and nourishing them, when on every side they were 
filled with the divine nature through both sight 
and hearing, and in fact through every sense? 
They dwelt upon the earth, they beheld the light of 
heaven, they had nourishment in abundance, for 
god, their ancestor, had lavishly provided and 
prepared it to their hand. As a first nourishment 
the first men, being the very children of the soil, 
had the earthy food—the moist loam at that 
time being soft and rich—which they licked up 
from the earth, their mother as it were, even as 
plants now draw the moisture therefrom. ‘Then 
the later generation, who were now advancing, 
had a second nourishment consisting of wild fruits 
and tender herbs along with sweet dew and 


fresh nymph-haunted rills.! 


Furthermore, being in contact with the circum- 
ambient air and nourished by the unceasing inflow 
of their breath, they sucked in moist air? as infants 
suck in their food, this milk never failing them 
because the teat was ever at their lips. Indeed, 
we should almost be justified in calling this the 
1 This phrase, which in Greek falls into the choriambic 
metre, if apparently quoted from some lyric poet. The 
phrase πότιμον νᾶμα Occurs in. Philostratus, Epistles 10. 
2 According to Theophrastus (De Sensu) the breathing of 
moist air led to stupidity. a, 
33 
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γοιµεν 1 πρώτην τροφὴν τοῖς τε πρότερον καὶ τοῖς 
ὕστερον ἁπλῶς. ἐπειδὰν γὰρ ἐκπέσῃ τῆς γαστρὸς 
νωθρὸν ἔτι καὶ ἀδρανὲς τὸ βρέφος, δέχεται μὲν 
ἡ γῆ, ἡ τῷ ὄντι μήτηρ, ὁ δὲ ἀὴρ εἰσπνεύσας τε 
καὶ εἰσψυχώσας ὃ εὐθὺς ἤγειρεν ὑγροτέρᾳ τροφῇ 
γάλακτος καὶ φθέγξασθαι παρέσχεν. ταύτην 
εἰκότως πρώτην λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν τοῖς γεννωμένοις 

φύσις ἐπισχεῖν θηλήν. ἃ δὴ πάσχοντες, 
ἐπινοοῦντες οὐκ ἐδύναντο μὴ θαυμάζειν καὶ 
ἀγαπᾶν τὸ δαιμόνιον, πρὸς δὲ αὖ τούτοις αἰσθανό- 
μενοι τῶν ὡρῶν, ὅτι τῆς ἡμετέρας ἕνεκα γίγνονται 
σωτηρίας πάνυ ἀκριβῶς καὶ πεφεισμένως ἑκατέρας 
τῆς ὑπερβολῆς, ἔτι δὲ καὶ τόδε ἐξαίρετον ἔχοντες 
ἐκ τῶν θεῶν πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα, τὸ“ λογίζεσθαί τε 
καὶ διανοεῖσθαι περὶ αὐτῶν. σχεδὸν οὖν ὅμοιον 
ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἄνδρα, Ἕλληνα ἢ βάρβαρον, μυεῖσθαι 
παραδοίη εἶς μυστικόν τινα μυχὸν) ὑπερφυῆ 
κάλλει καὶ μεγέθει, πολλὰ μὲν ὁρῶντα. μυστικὰ, 
θεάματα, πολλῶν δὲ ἀκούοντα τοιούτων φωνῶν, 
σκότους τε καὶ φωτὸς ἐναλλὰξ αὐτῷ φαινομένων, 
ἄλλων τε μυρίων γιγνομένων, ἔτι δὲ εἰ καθάπερ 


1 λέγοιμεν Reiske ; λέγομεν. 

1 ἁπλῶς Geel : bu T. 

5 εἰσψυχώσας Capps: εἰσφύξας. 
4 mà pronoaed hv Amim, 
bias fau a! g παραδους" 
ê μυχὸν Selden: μῦθον. 


1 In what follows we have a reference to the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. On the fifteenth of Boédromion (nearly our 
September) those who were to be initiated into the Mysterios 
assembled to be arranged and instructed under the guidance 
of experts called mystagogues (leaders of the mystae or novices). 
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first nourishment for both the earlier and the suc- 
ceeding generations without distinction. For when 
the babe, still sluggish and feeble, is cast forth 
from the womb, the earth, its real mother, receives 
it, and the air, after breathing into it and quicken- 
ing it, at once awakens it by a nourishment more 
liquid than milk and enables it to emit a cry. This 
might reasonably be called the first teat that nature 
offered to human beings at the moment of birth. 
So experiencing all these things and afterwards 
taking note of them, men could not help admiring 
and loving the divinity, also because they observed 
the seasons and saw that it is for our preservation 
that they come with perfect regularity and avoidance 
of excess in either direction, and yet further, because 
they enjoyed this god-given superiority over the 
other animals of being able to reason and reflect 
about the gods. So it is very much the same as if 
anyone were to place a man, a Greek or a barbarian, 
in some mystic shrine ! of extraordinary beauty and 
size to be initiated, where he would see many mystic 
sights and hear many mystic voices, where light 
and darkness would appear to him alternately, and 
a thousand other things would occur; and further, 
if it should be just as in the rite called enthrone- 


Those accepted had to be free from crime and ignominy and 
be pure in heart and life. On the nineteenth the procession of 
novices and mystagogues moved off to Eleusis, where secret 
rites were held for four days in the reAceri zur (initiation hail’, 
a building 170 feet square with two entrances on each of three 
sides. This is the small building referred to in § 34. Round 
the walls ran seats capable of seating 3000 people, the 
small crowd referred to by Dio in the same section. This 
passage throws some light on the nature of those secret rites, 
about which very little is known, 
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εἰώθασιν ἐν τῷ καλουμένῳ θρονισμῷ καθίσαντες 
τοὺς μυουμένους οἱ τελοῦντες κύκλῳ περιχορεύειν" 
ἆρά γε τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον μηδὲν παθεῖν εἰκὸς τῇ 
ψυχῇ μηδ᾽ ὑπονοῆσαι τὰ γιγνόμενα, ὡς μετὰ 
γνώμης καὶ παρασκευῆς πράττεται σοφωτέρας, 
εἰ καὶ πάνυ τις εἴη τῶν μακρόθεν καὶ ἀνωνύμων 
βαρβάρων, μηδενὸς ἐξηγητοῦ μηδὲ ἑρμηνέως 
παρόντος, ἀνθρωπίνην ψυχὴν ἔχων; ἢ τοῦτο μὲν 
οὐκ ἀνυστόν, κοινῇ δὲ ξύμπαν τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
γένος τὴν ὁλόκληρον καὶ τῷ ὄντι τελείαν τελετὴν 
μυούμενον, οὐκ ἐν οἰκήματι μικρῷ παρασκευασ- 
θέντι πρὸς ὑποδοχὴν ὄχλου βραχέος ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων, 
ἀλλὰ ἐν τῷδε τῷ κόσμῳ, πουείλῳ καὶ σοφῷ 
δημιουργήματι, μυρίων ἑκάστοτε θαυμαστῶν φαινο- 
μένων, ἔτι δὲ οὐκ ἀνθρώπων ὁμοίων τοῖς τελου- 
μένοις, ἀλλὰ θεῶν ἀθανάτων θνητοὺς τελούντων, 
νυκτί τε καὶ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ φωτὶ καὶ ἄστροις, el θέμις 
εἰπεῖν, ἀτεχνῶς περιχορευόντων ἀεί, τούτων ξυμ» 
πάντων μηδεμίαν αἴσθησιν μηδὲ ὑποψίαν λαβεῖν, 
μάλιστα δὲ τοῦ κορυφαίου προεστῶτος τῶν ὅλων 
καὶ κατευθύνοντος τὸν ἅπαντα οὐρανὸν καὶ κόσμον, 


τ θρονισμὸς, BO far as I know, occurs only here and in 
Manetho 4, 104. Manetho was an Egyptian priest, a con- 
temporary of Dio. But in Plato, Huthydemua 277 d, wo find 
the synonym θρόνωσις used to refer to a similar rite of the 
Corybantes. See the following note. . 

* Just as in the initiation ceremony of the Corybantes. 
See Plato, Luthydemus 21 d: “These two aro doing just tho 
same as those in the initiation ceremony of the Corybantes 
when they make the curhroncment about the man whom they 
are about to initiate. For in that case too thoro is dancing 
and jesting, as you know, if you havo over been initiated. 
And now these two fellows are doing nothing but circle about 
you and dance as it were in sport, as if intonding to initiate 
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ment,! where the inducting priests are wont to seat 
the novices and then dance round and round them— 
pray, is it likely that the man in this situation would 
be no whit moved in his mind and would not suspect 
that all which was taking place was the result of a 
more than wise intention and preparation, even if he 
belonged to the most remote and nameless barbarians 
and had no guide and interpreter at his side—pro- 
vided, of course, that he had the mind of à human 
being? Or rather, is this not impossible? impossible 
too that the whole human race, which is recciving the 
complete and truly perfect initiation, not in a little 
building erected by the Athenians for the reception 
of a small company, but in this universe, a varied 
and cunningly wrought creation, in which countless 
marvels appear at every moment, and where, further- 
more, the rites are being performed, not by human 
beings who are of no higher order than the initiates 
themselves, but by immortal gods who are initiating 
moifal men, and night and day both in sunlight 
and under the stars are—if we may dare to use the 
term—literally dancing around them forever *—is it 
pum to suppose, I repeat, that of all these things 

is senses told him nothing, or that he gained no 
faintest inkling of them, and especially when the 
leader of the choir was in charge .of the whole 
spectacle and directing the entire heaven and uni- 


9} ^ mc 4 e 3 "E m ^ 
you after that -----ποιεῖτον δὲ ταὐτὸν ὅπερ of ἐν τῇ τελετῇ τῶν 
Κορυβάντων, ὅταν τὴν θρόνωσιν ποιῶσιν περὶ τοῦτον ὃν ἂν μέλ- 
λωσιν τελεῖν' καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ χορεία τίς ἐστι καὶ παιδιά, εἰ ἄρα 
τετέλεσαι' καὶ νῦν τούτω οὐδὲν ἄλλο 7) χορεύετον περὶ σὲ καὶ 
οἷον ὀρχεῖσθον παίζοντε, ws μετὰ τοῦτο τελοῦντε. 

? With αἴσθησιν Dio refers to the visible gods such as the 
sun and with ὑποψίαν he refers to the supreme and invisible 
ruler of the universe, as von Arnim remarks. 
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otov σοφοῦ κυβερνήτου νεὼς ἄρχοντος πάνυ καλῶς 
τε καὶ ἀνενδεῶς παρεσκευασμένης; 

Οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὸ τοιοῦτον γιγνό- 
μενον θαυμάσαι τις ἄν, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον ὅπως καὶ 
μέχρι τῶν θηρίων διικνεῖται τῶν ἀφρόνων καὶ 
ἀλόγων, ὡς καὶ ταῦτα γιγνώσκει; καὶ τιμᾶν τὸν 
θεὸν καὶ προθυμεῖσθαι ζῆν κατὰ τὸν ἐκείνου 
θεσμόν: ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον ἀπεοικύτως τὰ φυτά, οἷς 
μηδεμία μηδενὸς ἔννοια, ἀλλὰ ἄψυχα καὶ ἄφωνα 
ἀπλῇ τινι φύσει διοικούμενα, ὡς δὴ καὶ ταῦτα 
ἑκουσίως καὶ βουλόμενα καρπὸν ἐκφέρει τὸν 
προσήκοντα ἑκάστῳ: οὕτω πάνυ ἐναργὴς καὶ 
πρόδηλος ἡ τοῦδε τοῦ θεοῦ γνώμη καὶ δύναμις, 
ἀλλ᾽ Frou σφόδρα γελοῖοι καὶ ἀρχαῖοι δόξομεν ἐπὶ 
τοῖσδε | τοῖς λόγοις, ἐγγυτέρω φάσκοντες εἶναι τὴν 
τοιαύτην ξύνεσιν τοῖς θηρίοις καὶ τοῖς δένδροις 
nrep ἡμῖν τὴν ἀπειρίαν τε καὶ ἄγνοιαν; ὁπότε 
ἄνθρωποί τινες σοφώτεροι γενόμενοι τῆς ἁπάσης 
σοφίας, οὐ κηρὸν ἐγχέαντες τοῖς ὦσίν, ὥσπερ, 
οἶμαί, φασι τοὺς ᾿Ἰθακησίους ναύτας ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ 
κατακοῦσαι τῆς τῶν Σειρήνων ᾠδῆς, ἀλλὰ μολύ- 
βδου τινὸς μαλθακὴν ὁμοῦ καὶ ἄτρωτον ὑπὸ 
φωνῆς φύσιν, ἔτι δέ, οἶμαι, πρὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν 
σκότος πολὺ προβαλόμενοι καὶ ἀχλύν, ὑφ᾽ ἣς 
Ὅμηρός φησι κωλύεσθαι τὸν καταληφθέντα δια- 
γιγνώσκειν θεόν, ὑπερφρονοῦσι τὰ θεῖα, καὶ μίαν 
ἱδρυσάμενοι δαίμονα πονηρὰν καὶ ἄτοπον, ἃ τρυ- 

1 τοῖσδε added by Capps. 

ἄτοπον or ἄλογον Hertlein, ἀλιτήριον Unger : ἄλυπον, 


ο Μ.Ο s πο Ys Ho ERAI, 


deer 


* The Epicurcans are meant. For a similar expression 800 
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verse, even as a skilful pilot commands a ship that 
has been perfectly furnished and lacks nothing ? 
That human beings should be so effected would 
occasion no surprise, but much rather that, as we see, 
this influence reaches even the senseless and irrational 
brutes, so that even they recognize and honour the 
god and desire to live according to his ordinance ; 
and it is still stranger that the plants, which have no 
conception of anything, but, being soulless and voice- 
less, are controlled by a simple kind of nature—it 
is passing strange. T say, that even these voluntarily 
and willingly yield each its own proper fruit; 
so very clear and evident is the will and power of 
yonder god. Nay,I wonder if we shall be thought 
exceedingly absurd and hopelessly behind the times 
in view of this reasoning, if we maintain that this 
unexpected knowledge is indeed more natural 
for the beasts and the trees than dullness and 
ignorance are for us? Why, certain men have 
shown themselves wiser than all wisdom;! yes, 
they have poured into their ears, not wax, as I 
believe they say that the sailors from Ithaca did 
that they might not hear the song of the Sirens,? 
but a substance like lead, soft at once and impene- 
trable by the human voice, and they also methinks 
have hung before their eyes a curtain of deep 
darkness and mist like that which, according to 
Homer, kept the god from being recognized when 
he was caught;? these men, then, despise all 
things divine, and having set up the image of one 
single female divinity, depraved and xnonstrous, 
* Homer, Odyssey 12. 173. 
T Zeus with Hera: see Homer, Iliad 14. 342 and Discourse 
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φήν τινα 7) ῥᾳθυμίαν πολλὴν καὶ ἀνειμένην ὕβριν, 
"Ἡδονὴν ἐπονομάζοντες, γυναικείαν τῷ ὄντι θεόν, 
προτιμῶσι καὶ θεραπεύουσι κυμβάλοις τισὶν ὑπο- 
ψοφοῦσι 1 καὶ αὐλοῖς ὑπὸ σκότος αὐλουμένοις, ἧς 
εὐωχίας οὐδεὶς ἐκείνοις φθόνος, εἰ μέχρι τοῦ 
ἄδειν αὐτοῖς τὸ σοφὸν ἦν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τοὺς θερὺς 
ἡμῶν ἀφῃροῦντο καὶ ἀπῴκιζον, ἐξελαύνοντες ἐκ 
τῆς αὐτῶν πόλεώς τε καὶ ἀρχῆς, ἐκ τοῦδε τοῦ 
κόσμου παντός, εἴς τινας χώρας ἀτόπους, καθάπερ 
ἀνθρώπους δυστυχεῖς εἴς τινας νήσους ἐρήμους" 
τάδε δὲ τὰ ξύμπαντα φάσκοντες ἀγνιόμονω καὶ 
ἄφρονα καὶ ἀδέσποτα καὶ μηδένα ἔχοντι, ἄρχοντα 
μηδὲ ταμίαν μηδὲ ἐπιστάτην πλανᾶσθαι εἶκβ καὶ 
φέρεσθαι, μηδενὸς μήτε νῦν προνοοῦντος μήτε 
πρότερον ἐργασαμένου τὸ πᾶν, μηδὲ ὥσπερ οἱ 
παῖδες τοὺς τροχοὺς αὐτοὶ κινήσαντες εἶτα 
ἐῶσιν ἀφ᾽ αὑτῶν φέρεσθαι. 

Tatra μὲν οὖν ἐπεξῆλθεν ὁ λόγος καθ᾽ αὐτὸν 
ἐκβάς: τυχὸν yàp οὐ ῥάδιον τὸν τοῦ φιλοσόφου 
νοῦν καὶ λόγον ἐπισχεῖν, ἔνθα ἂν ὁρμήσῃ, τοῦ 
ξυναντῶντος ἀεὶ φαινομένου ξυμφέροντος καὶ 
ἀναγκαίου τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις, οὐ μελετηθέντα πρὸς 
ὕδωρ καὶ δικανικὴν ἀνάγκην, ὥσπερ οὖν ἔφη τις, 

* ὑποψοφοῦσι Capps, ἐπιψόφοις Reiske, πολυψόφοις Here 
worden: ἢ ψόφοις or ἀφόφοις. 


οἱ ο ΡΟ e cca 


i Dio refers to the soft tinkling of the sistrum in the worship 
of Isis, 


E] 
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representing a kind of wantonness or self-indulgent 
ease and unrestrained lewdness, to which they gave 
the name of Pleasure—an effeminate god in very 
truth—her they prefer in honour and worship with 
softly tinkling cymbal-like instruments, or with 
pipes played under cover of darkness!—a form of 
entertainment which nobody would grudge such 
men if their cleverness went only as far as singing, 
and they did not attempt to take our gods from 
us and send them into banishment, driving them 
out of their own state and kingdom, clean out of 
this ordered universe to alien regions, even as un- 
fortunate human beings are banished to sundry 
uninhabited isles; and all this universe above us 
they assert is without purpose or intelligence or 
master, has no ruler or even steward or overseer, 
but wanders at random and is swept aimlessly 
along,? no master being there to take thought for 
it now, and no creator having made it in the first 
place, or even doing as the boys do with their hoops, 
which they set in motion of their own accord, and 
then let them roll along of themselves. 

Now to explain this digression—my argument is 
responsible, having turned aside of itself; for 
perhaps it is not easy to check the course of a 
philosopher’s thoughts and speech, no matter what 
direction they may take; for whatever suggests 
itself to his mind always seems profitable, nay indis- 
pensable, for his audience, and my speech has not 
been prepared to “suit the water-clock and the 
constraint of court procedure,” to use somebody’s 


2 This was the teaching of Epicurus. Compare Hippo- 
crates 343. 20: “ to wander senseless,” ἀγνώμονα πλανᾶσθαι. 
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ἀλλὰ μετὰ πολλῆς ἐξουσίας καὶ ἀδείας. οὐκοῦν 
τό γε ἀναδραμεῖν οὐ χαλεπόν, ὥσπερ ἐν πλῷ τοῖς 
ἱκανοῖς κυβερνήταις οὗ πολὺ παραλλάξασι. 

Τῆς γὰρ περὶ τὸ θεῖον δόξης καὶ ὑπολήψεως 
πρώτην μὲν ἀτεχνῶς πηγὴν ἐλέγομεν τὴν ἔμφυτον 
ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις ἐπίνοιαν, ἐξ αὐτῶν γιγνομένην 
τῶν ἔργων καὶ τἀληθοῦς, οὐ κατὰ πλάνην συστᾶσαν 
οὐδὲ ὡς ἔτυχεν, ἀλλὰ πάνυ ἰσχυρὰν καὶ ἀέναον ἐκ 
τοῦ παντὸς χρόνου καὶ παρὰ πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθνεσιν 
ἀρξαμένην καὶ διαμένουσαν, σχεδόν τι κοινὴν καὶ 
δημοσίαν τοῦ λογικοῦ γένους. 

Δευτέραν δὲ λέγομεν τὴν ! ἐπίκτητον καὶ δὴ 
οὐκ ἑτέρως ? ἐγγιγνομένην ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἢ ὅ λόγοις 
τε καὶ μύθοις καὶ ἔθεσι, τοῖς μὲν ἀδεσπότοις τε 
καὶ ἀγράφοις, τοῖς δὲ ἐγγράφοις καὶ σφόδρα 
γνωρίμους ἔχουσι τοὺς κυρίους. τῆς δὲ τοιαύτης 
ὑπολήψεως τὴν μέν τινα ἑκουσίαν καὶ παραμυθη- 
τικὴν φῶμεν, τὴν δὲ ἀναγκαίαν καὶ προστακτικήν, 

1 λέγομεν 2 Reiske: λεγομένην. 

2 δὴ οὐκ ἑτέρως Capps, δὲ ἑτέρων Reisko : δι’ οὐδετέρων. 

3 ἢ Capps, with all MSS. except M. 


> Compare Plato, T'heaetetus 172 d; “Tho flowing wator 
urges me on Ἰ'---κατεπείγει γὰρ ὕδωρ ῥέον. A reference to the 
κλεψύδρα or water-clock, which was a receptacle filled with 
water and having a small vent through which wator trickled 
slowly. Used to measure tho time allotted to tho speakers in 
Athenian law courts. See Aristophanes, Waspa 93. 857; 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 67. 9. 

* Seo Cicero, Lawes 1, 8. 4 for the same thought: “ And so, 
of all the many kinds of living creatures thoro is none excopt 
man that has any concept of a god, while among men thom- 
selves there is no race so highly civilized or so Ravage that, 
even if it does not know what sort of god it ought to have, 
yet thinks that it ought to have one. ‘This goes to show that 
man recognizes God because in a sense he remembors and 
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expression,! but allows itself a great deal of license. 
Well, it is not difficult to run back again, just as 
on a voyage it is not difficult for competent steers- 
men who have got a little off their course to get 
back upon it. 

To resume, then : Of man's belief in the deity and 
his assumption that there is a god we were maintain- 
ing that the fountain-head, as we may say, or source, 
was that idea which is innate in all mankind and 
comes into being as the result of the actual facts and 
the truth, an idea that was not framed confusedly 
nor yet at random, but has been exceedingly potent 
and persistent since the beginning of time, and has 
arisen among all nations and still remains, being, 
one may almost say, a common and general endow- 
ment of rational beings.? 

As the second source we designate the idea which 
has been acquired and indeed implanted in men's 
souls through no other means than narrative accounts, 
myths, and customs, in some cases ascribed to no 
author and also unwritten, but in others written and 
having as their authors men of very great fame.? 
Of this acquired notion of the divine being let us 
say that one part is voluntary and due to exhorta- 
tion, another part compulsory and prescriptive. 


recognizes the source from which he sprang "—Itaque ex tot 
generibus nullum, est animal praeter hominem, quod habeat 
notitiam aliquam. dei, ipsisque in hominibus nulla gens est 
neque tam mansueta neque tam fera, quae non, etiamsi 
ignoret qualem habere deum deceat, tamen habendum. sciat. 
ex quo efficitur illud, ut is agnoscat deum qui unde ortus 
sit quasi recordetur et agnoscat. 

? Plato (Phaedrus 237 d) speaks of two ‘ ideas,’ the inborn 
desire (ἔμφυτος ἐπιθυμία) and the acquired opinion (ἐπίκτητος 
δόξα). See also his Republic 618 d. 
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λέγω δὲ τοῦ μὲν ἐκουσίου καὶ παραμυθίας € € (ομένην 
τὴν τῶν ποιητῶν, τοῦ δὲ ἀναγκαίου καὶ προστά- 
ξεως τὴν τῶν νομοθετῶν" τούτων γὰρ οὐδετέραν 
ἰσχῦσαι δυνατὸν μὴ πρώτης ἐκείνης ὑπούσης, δυ 
ἣν βουλομένοις ἐνεγίγνοντο 1 καὶ τρόπον τινὰ 
προειδόσιν αὐτοῖς αἵ τε προστάξεις καὶ παραμυθίαι, 
τῶν μὲν ὀρθῶς καὶ ἐυμφώνως ἐξηγουμένων ποιη- 
τῶν καὶ νομοθετῶν, τῇ τε ἀληθείᾳ καὶ ταῖς ἐννοίαις, 
τῶν δὲ ἀποπλανωμένων ἔν τισιν. ἀμφοῖν δὲ τοῖν 
λεγομένοιν ποτέραν πρεσβυτέραν φῶμεν τῷ χρύνῳ 
παρά γε ἡμῖν τοῖς Ἕλλησι, ποίησιν ἢ ὃ νομοθεσίων, 
ὁύκ ἂν ἔχοιμι διατεινόμενος εἰπεῖν τῷ παρόντι. 
πρέπει δὲ ἴσως τὸ ἀζήμιον καὶ πειστικὸν ὃ ἀρχαιό- 
τερον εἶναι τοῦ μετὰ ζημίας καὶ προστάξεως. 
σχεδὸν οὖν μέχρι τοῦδε ὁμοίως πρόεισι τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις τὰ περὶ τοῦ πρώτου καὶ ἀθανάτου 
γονέως, ὃν καὶ πατρῷον Δία καλοῦμεν of τῆς 
“Ἑλλάδος κοινωνοῦντες, καὶ τὰ περὶ τῶν θνητῶν καὶ 
ἀνθρωπίνων γονέων. καὶ γὰρ δὴ ἡ πρὸς ἐκείνους 
εὔνοια καὶ θεραπεία τοῖς ἐκγόνοις πρώτη μὲν ἀπὸ 
τῆς φύσεως καὶ τῆς εὐεργεσίας ἀδίδακτος ὑπάρχει, 
τὸ γεννῆσαν καὶ τρέφον καὶ στέργον τοῦ γεννή- 
θέντος εὐθὺς ἀντιφιλοῦντος καὶ ἀντιθεραπεύοντος 
1 ἐνεγίγνοντο Capps: ἐγίγνοντο. 


? ἢ Dindorf: καὶ. 
ὃ πειστικὸν Koehler: ποιητικὸν, 


αυ νη 


1 That is, some of both the lawgivers and the poeta. 
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By the kind that depends upon voluntary acceptance 
and exhortation I mean that which is handed down 
by the poets, and by the kind that depends upon com- 
pulsion and prescription I mean that due to the law- 
givers. ‘I call these secondary because neither of 
them could possibly have gained strength unless that 
primary notion had been present to begin with; 
and because it was present, there took root in 
mankind, of their own volition and because they 
already possessed a sort of foreknowledge, the pre- 
scriptions of the lawgivers and the exhortations of 
the poets, some of them? expounding things cor- 
rectly and in consonance with the truth and their 
hearers’ notions, and others going astray in certain 
matters. But which of the two influences mentioned 
should be called the earlier in time, among us Greeks 
at any rate, namely, poetry or legislation, I am afraid 
I cannot discuss at length on the present occasion; 
but perhaps it is fitting that the kind which depended, 
not upon penalties, but upon persuasion should be 
more ancient than the kind which employed com- 
pulsion and prescription. Now up to this point, we 
may almost say, the feelings of the human race to- 
wards their first and immortal parent, whom we who 
have a share in the heritage of Hellas call Ancestral 
Zeus, develop step by step along with those which 
men have toward their mortal and human parents. 
For in truth the goodwill and desire to serve which 
the offspring feel toward their parents is, in the first 
type, present in them, untaught, as a gift of nature 
and as a result of acts of kindness received, since 
that which has been begotten straightway from birth 
loves and cherishes in return, so far as it may, that 
which begat and nourishes and loves it, whereas 
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ὅπως av ἢ δυνατόν, δευτέρα δὲ καὶ τρίτη, ἡ ἀπὸ 1 
ποιητῶν καὶ νομοθετῶν, τῶν μὲν παραινούντων μὴ 
ἀποστερεῖν χάρω τὸ πρεσβύτερον καὶ ξυγγενές, 
ἔτι δὲ αἴτιον ζωῆς καὶ τοῦ εἶναι, τῶν δὲ ἐπαναγ- 
καζόντων καὶ ἀπειλούντων κόλασιν τοῖς οὐ πειθο- 
μένοις, ἄνευ τοῦ διασαφεῖν καὶ δηλοῦν ὁποῖοί 
τινές εἰσιν οἱ γονεῖς καὶ τίνων εὐεργεσιῶν 3 χρέος 
ὀφειλόμενον κελεύουσι μὴ ἀνέκτιτον ὃ ἐᾶν, ἐν δὲ4 
τοῖς περὶ τῶν θεῶν λόγοις καὶ μύθοις μᾶλλον ἔτι ὃ 
τοῦτο ἰδεῖν ἔστιν én’ ἀμφοτέρων γιγνόμενον. 

Ὁρῶ μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε τοῖς πολλοῖς πανταχοῦ 

v ἀκρίβειαν κοπῶδες καὶ τὴν ὃ περὶ τοὺς λόγους 
οὐδὲν ἧττον ols μέλει πλήθους μόνον, ot" οὐδὲν 
07? προειπόντες οὐδὲ διαστειλάµενοι περὶ τοῦ 
πράγματος, οὐδὲ ἀπό τινος ἀρχῆς ἀρχόμενοι τῶν 
λόγων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόθεν ὧς φασιν, ἀπλύτοις ποσὶ 
διεξίασι τὰ φανερώτατα καὶ γυμνότατα. καὶ 
ποδῶν μὲν ἀπλύτων οὐ μεγάλη βλάβη διά τε πηλοῦ 
καὶ πολλῶν καθαρμάτων ἰόντων, γλώττης δὲ 
ἀνεπιστήμονος οὐ μικρὰ ζημία γίγνεται τοῖς 
ἀκροωμένοις. ἀλλὰ γὰρ εἰκὸς τοὺς πεπαιδευμέ- 
vous, ὧν λόγον τινὰ 19 ἔχειν ἄξιον, συνεξανύειν 
καὶ συνεκπονεῖν, μέχρις ἂν ὡς ἐκ καμπῆς τινος καὶ 
δυσχωρίας καταστήσωμεν εἰς εὐθεῖαν τοὺς λόγους. 

1 ᾗ ἀπὸ added by Capps. 

3 εὐεργεσιῶν Emporius: εὐεργετῶν. 

5 ἀνέκτιτον Morel: ἀνέκτιστον. 

4 δὲ found in M. 

5 ἔτι Wilamowitz: δὲ, Geel, followed by most editors, 
deleted the whole sentence. 

δ τὴν Capps: τὰ. 7 ot added by Capps. 

8 δὴ Emperins: δὲ, 

? αὐτόθεν Wilamowhz: αὐτό γε, 
A Jacobs deleted εἰκότως after τινὰ and ἔχων after ἄξιον. 
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the second and third types, which are derived from 
our poets and lawgivers, the former exhorting us not 
to withhold our gratitude from that which is older 
and of the same blood, besides being the author of 
life and being, the latter using compulsion and the 
threat of punishment for those who refuse obedi- 
ence, without, however, making altogether clear 
and showing plainly just who parents are and what 
the acts of kindness are for which they enjoin upon 
us not to leave unpaid a debt which is due, But 
to an even greater extent do we see this to be true 
in both particulars in their stories and myths about 
the gods. 

Now I am well aware that to most men strict 
exactness in any exposition is on every occasion 
irksome, and that exactness in a speech is no 
less so for those whose sole interest is in quantity 
alone; these without any preface whatever or any 
statements defining their subject-matter, nay, with- 
out even beginning their speeches with any begin- 
ning, but straight off ‘ with unwashen feet! as the 
saying is, proceed to expound things most obvious 
and naked to the sight. Now as for ‘ unwashen 
feet,’ though they do no great harm when men must 
pass through mud and piles of refuse, yet an ignorant 
tongue causes no little injury to an audience. How- 
ever, we may reasonably expect that the educated 
men of the audience, of whom one ought to take some 
account, will keep up with us and go through the 
task with us until we emerge from bypath and 
rough ground, as it were, and get our argument 
back upon the straight road. 


1 For another form of this expression, which means ' un- 
prepared,’ see Lucian, Pseudologista 4: ἀνίπτοις ποσί. 
47 
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Τριῶν δὴ προεκκειµένων 1 γενέσεων τῆς δαιμονίου 
nap ἀνθρώποις ὑπολήψεως, ἐμφύτου, ποιητικῆς, 
νομικῆς, τετάρτην φῶμεν τὴν πλαστικήν τε καὶ 
δημιουργικὴν τῶν περὶ τὰ θεῖα ἀγάλματα καὶ τὰς 
εἰκόνας, λέγω δὲ γραφέων τε καὶ ἀνδριαντοποιῶν 
καὶ λιθοξόων καὶ παντὸς ἁπλῶς τοῦ καταξιώ- 
σαντος αὐτὸν ἀποφῆναι μιμητὴν διὰ τέχνης τῆς 
δαιμονίας φύσεως, εἴτε σκιαγραφίᾳ μάλα ἀσθενεῖ 

A * An M » Nu a 4 t 
καὶ ἀπατηλῇ πρὸς ὄψιν, etre? χρωμάτων μίξει 
καὶ γραμμῆς ὅρῳ σχεδὸν τὸ ἀκριβέστατον περι- 
λαμβάνουσης, εἴτε λίθων γλυφαῖς εἴτε ξοάνων 
ἐργασίαις, κατ ὀλίγον τῆς τέχνης ἀφαιρούσης 

M "4 L4 n αλί +A 58 / 
τὸ περιττόν, ἕως ἂν καταλίπῃ αὐτὸ rò? dawd- 
μενον εἶδος, εἴτε χωνείᾳ χαλκοῦ καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων 
Ld f M M 3 / ^ ς d x d 
ὅσα τίµια διὰ πυρὸς ἐλαθέντων ἢ ῥυέντων ἐπί 
τινας τύπους, εἴτε κηροῦ πλάσει ῥᾷστα ἔυνακολου- 
θοῦντος τῇ τέχνῃ καὶ πλεῖστον ἐπιδεχομένου τὸ 
τῆς µετανοίας' οἷος ἦν Φειδίας τε καὶ ᾿Αλκαμένης 

1 προεκκειµένων Arnim: προκειμένων, 


* εἴτε added by Capps. 
* αὐτὸ τὸ Emperius: τὸ αὐτοῖς, 


VR d mA nn eoa 


‘ 1 See Strabo 1, 2. 7-0, p. 19-20 for the enumeration of theso 
our. 

2 Compare Plato, Critias, 107 o: “Wo uso a rough sketch 
very dim and illusive’’—oxiaypadla δὲ ἀσαφεῖ καὶ ἀπατηλῷ 
χρώμεθα. Such rough sketehes were used in scono-painting. 

a Cnese Clore, De Dirinatiens, 2. 21, 48: “but when 


Tits tii e Lave been removed and the outlines of the features 
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Now that we have set before us three sources of 
man’s conception of the divine being, to wit, the 
innate, that derived from the poets, and that derived 
from the lawgivers, let us name as the fourth that 
derived from the plastic art and the work of skilled 
craftsmen who make statues and likenesses of the 
gods }—I mean painters and sculptors and masons 
who work in stone, in a word, everyone who has 
held himself worthy to come forward as a portrayer 
of the divine nature through the use of art, whether 
(1) by means: of a rough sketch, very indistinct 
and deceptive to the eye,? or Q by the blending of 
colours and by line-drawing, which produces a result 
which we can almost say is the most accurate of all, 
or (8) by the carving of stone, or (4) by the craft 
which makes images of wood, in which the artist 
little by little removes the excess of material until 
nothing remains but the shape which the observer 
sees,? or (5) by the casting of bronze and the like 
precious metals, which are heated and then either 
beaten out or poured into moulds, or (6) by the 
moulding of wax, which most readily answers the 
artist's touch and affords the greatest opportunity 
for change of intention.* To this class belong not only 
Pheidias but also Alcamenes? and Polycleitus and 


have been reached, then one can perceive that what has now 
been polished had always been inside the block''—sed cum 
multa sunt detracta et ct ad lineamenta oris perventum. est, 
tum intellegas ilud quod iam expolitum sit intus fuisse. 

4 For correction of error in original design or for improve- 
ment of it. 

5 Greek artist and pupil of Pheidias, 

6 ΕἸ, 452-412, sculptor, architect, artist in toreutic. Ex- 
celled in making images of men as Pheidias did in making 
those of gods, 
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καὶ Πολύκλειτος, ἔτι δὲ ᾿Αγλαοφῶν καὶ Πολύ- 
γνωτος καὶ Ζεῦξις καὶ πρότερος αὐτῶν ὁ Δαίδαλος. 
οὐ γὰρ ἀπέχρη τούτοις περὶ τἆλλα. ἐπιδείκνυσθαι 
τὴν αὐτῶν δεινότητα καὶ σοφίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ θεῶν 
εἰκόνας καὶ διαθέσεις παντοδαπὰς ἐπιδεικνύντες, 
ἰδίᾳ τε καὶ δημοσίᾳ χορηγοὺς τὰς πόλεις λαμβά- 
vovres, πολλῆς ἐνέπλησαν ὑπονοίας καὶ ποικίλης 
περὶ τοῦ δαιμονίου, οὐ παντελῶς διαφερόμενοι τοῖς 
ποιηταῖς καὶ νομοθέταις, τὸ μὲν ὅπως μὴ δοκῶσι 
παράνομοι καὶ ταῖς ἐπικειμέναις ἐνέχωνται ζημίαις, 
τὸ δὲ ὁρῶντες προκατειλημμένους αὐτοὺς ὑπὸ 
τῶν ποιητῶν καὶ πρεσβυτέραν οὖσαν τὴν ἐκείνων 
εἰδωλοποιίαν. οὔκουν ἐβούλοντο φαίνεσθαι τοῖς 
πολλοῖς ἀπίθανοι καὶ ἀηδεῖς καινοποιοῦντες, τὰ 
μὲν οὖν πολλὰ τοῖς μύθοις ἑπόμενοι καὶ συνηγο- 
ροῦντες ἔπλαττον, τὰ δὲ καὶ παῤ αὐτῶν εἰσέφερον, 
ἀντίτεχνοι καὶ ὁμότεχνοι τρόπον τινὰ γιγνόμενοι 
τοῖς ποιηταῖς, ὡς ἐκεῖνοι δι ἀκοῆς ἐπιδεικνύντες, 
ἀτεχνῶς καὶ αὐτοὶ δι᾽ ὄψεως ἐξηγούμενοι τὰ θεῖα 
τοῖς πλείοσι καὶ ἀπειροτέροις θεαταῖς. πάντα 
δὲ ταῦτα τὴν ἰσχὺν ἔσχεν ἀπὸ τῆς πρώτης ἀρχῆς 
REA ὡς ἐπὶ τιμῇ καὶ χάριτι ποιούμενα τοῦ 
αιμονίου. 

Καὶ μὴν δίχα γε τῆς ἁπλῆς καὶ πρεσβυτάτη 


* Father and teacher of Polygnotus. Famed as painter in 
first half of fifth century 3.0. 

* One of the most celebrated Greek painters, Camo to 
Athens about 463 3.0. 

3 Fl, 424-380, celebrated Greek paintor, 

* Mythical personage, whose name means ‘ cunning crafta- 
man.’ Said to have been very skilled sculptor and mechanic. 
Made the wooden cow for Pasiphaë and the labyrinth to hold 
the Minotaur, 
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further, Aglaophon? and Polygnotus 2 and Zeuxis 3 
and, earlier than all these, Daedalus. Forthesemen 
were not satisfied to display their cleverness and skill 
on commonplace subjects, but by exhibiting all sorts 
of likenesses and representations of gods they 
secured for their patrons both private persons and 
the states, whose people they filled with an ample 
and varied conception of the divine ; and here they 
did not differ altogether from the poets and law- 
givers, in the one case that they might not be 
considered violators of the laws and thus make 
themselves liable to the penalties imposed upon 
such, and in the other case because they saw that 
they had been anticipated by the poets and that 
the poets’ ορια το was the earlier) Conse- 
quently thc; je "7768 iot to appear to the many 
as untrustworthy and to be disliked for making 
innovations. In most matters, accordingly, they 
adhered to the myths and maintained agreement 
with them in their representations, but in some few 
cases they contributed their own ideas, becoming in 
a sense the rivals as well as fellow-craftsmen of the 
poets, since the latter appealed to the ear alone, 
whereas it was simply through the eye? that they, for 
their part, interpreted the divine attributes to their 
more numerous and less cultivated spectators. Ánd 
all these influences won strength from that primary 
impulse, as having originated with the honouring of 
the divine being and winning his favour. 

And furthermore, quite apart from that simple 


δ Compare Strabo 1. 2. 7~9 and ὃ 57 of this Discourse, 
ὁ Compare Herodotus, 1. 8: dra γὰρ τυγχάνει ἀνθρώποισι 
ἔοντα ἀπιστότερα ὀφθαλμῶν. Seo also § 79 of this Discourse. 
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3 t A - M ^ E 3 0 £ 
ἐννοίας περὶ θεῶν καὶ ξυγγενῶς πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις 
ἅμα τῷ λόγῳ φυομένης, πρὸς τοῖς τρισὶ τούτοις 
ἑρμηνεῦσι καὶ διδασκάλοις ποιητικῆς καὶ νομο- 
θετικῆς καὶ δημιουργικῆς, τέταρτον ἀνάγκη παρα- 
λαβεῖν, οὐδαμῇ ῥάθυμον οὐδὲ ἀπείρως ἡγούμενον 
» ε 1 , o À + ὃ * 1 4 λό 
ἔχειν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, λέγω δὴ ! τὸν φιλόσοφον 
άνδρα, ἢ λόγῳ ? ἐξηγητὴν καὶ προφήτην τῆς ála- 
4 
νάτου φύσεως ἀληθέστατον ἴσως καὶ τελειότατον. 
Tov μὲν οὖν νομοθέτην ἐάσωμεν τὰ νῦν εἰς 

sf 7 LÀ » 3 t 3 4 if 
εὐθύνας ἄγειν, ἄνδρα αὐστηρὸν καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 

ὙΠ | 1) / 4 "^ y 1 f ^ ΗΝ 
αὐτὸν εὐθύνοντα' δέοι γὰρ ἂν αὐτὸν αὐτοῦ φείδε- 
σθαι καὶ τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀσχολίας. ὑπὲρ δὲ τῶν 
λοιπῶν ἑκάστου γένους προχειρισάμενοι τὸν ἄκρον 

^ ΄ ΄ 
σκοπῶμεν, εἴ τινα ὠφέλειαν ἢ ὃ καὶ βλάβην φανή- 
σονται πεποιηκότες πρὸς εὐσέβειαν τοῖς αὐτῶν 
ἔργοις ἢ λόγοις, ὅπως τε ἔχουσιν ὁμολογίας ἢ 
τοῦ διαφέρεσθαι ἀλλήλοις, καὶ τίς αὐτῶν ἕυν- 
/ ^ 9 ^ / m 4 3 5207 
έπεται τῷ ἀληθεῖ μάλιστα, τῇ πρώτῃ καὶ ἀδόλῳ 
γνώμῃ σύμφωνος ὤν. πάντες τοιγαροῦν οὗτοι 
ξυνάδουσω, ὥσπερ ἑνὸς ἴχνους λαβόμενοι, καὶ 
m ΄ ε i ^ t i 3 ? 

τοῦτο σῴζοντες, οἱ μὲν σαφῶς, οἱ δὲ ἀδηλό- 
τερον. οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἴσως δέοιτο παραμυθίας ὁ 4 

^ iA 0 / λ / > A 4 LÀ 
τῇ ἀληθείᾳ φιλόσοφος, εἰ πρὸς σύγκρισιν ἄγοιτο 
ποιηταῖς ἀγαλμάτων ἢ μέτρων, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν 
M 
ὄχλῳ πανηγύρεως ἐκείνοις φίλων δικαστῶν; 

1 δὴ Coppa: δὲ, 
? λόγω Venetian edition : λόγων. 


3 ἢ Wilamowitz: τε, 
* 6 added by Reiske, 
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and earliest notion of the gods, which develops in the 
hearts of all men along with their reasoning power,1 
in addition to those three interpreters and teachers, 
the poets, the lawgivers, and creative artists, we 
must take on a fourth one, who is by no means 
indifferent nor believes himself unacquainted with 
the gods, I mean the philosopher,? the one who by 
means of reason interprets and proclaims the divine 
nature, most truly, perhaps, and most perfectly. 

As to the lawgiver, let us omit for the present 
to hale him here for an accounting; a stern man is he 
and himself accustomed to hold all others to an 
accounting. Indeed, we ought to have consideration 
for ourselves and for our own preoceupation. But 
as for the rest, let us select the foremost man of cach 
class, and consider whether they will be found to 
have done by their acts or words any good or harm 
to piety, and how they stand as to agreement with 
each other or divergence from one another, and 
which one of them adheres to the truth most closely, 
being in harmony with that primary and guileless 
view. Now in fact all these men speak with one 
voice, just as if they had taken the one track and 
were keeping to it, some clearly and others less 
plainly. Would the true philosopher, perhaps, 
not stand in need of consolation if he should be 
brought into comparison with the makers of statues 
or of poetic measures, and that too, before the throng 
of a national ^.-' «7 ya*her'n: where the judges are 
predisposed it. 9 ^: mesari 

1 Of. § 27, 

* Seo p. 18 f, note 4. 


* The Olympic Games offered many attractions to the 
people, and Dio feels that he must not hold them too long. 
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El γάρ τις Φειδίαν πρῶτον ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησιν 
εὐθύνοι, τὸν σοφὸν τοῦτον καὶ δαιμόνιον ἐργάτην 
τοῦ σεμνοῦ καὶ παγκάλου δημιουργήματος, καθίσας 
δικαστὰς τοὺς βραβεύοντας τῷ θεῷ τὸν ἀγῶνα, 
μᾶλλον δὲ κοινὸν δικαστήριον ξυμπάντων lleAo- 
ποννησίων, ἔτι δὲ Βοιωτῶν καὶ Ἰώνων καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων τῶν πανταχοῦ κατὰ τὴν Ἐὐρώπην 
καὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν, οὐ τῶν χρημάτων λόγον ἀπαιτῶν 
οὐδὲ τῆς περὶ τὸ ἄγαλμα δαπάνης, ὁπόσων χρυσὸς 
ὠνήθη ταλάντων καὶ ἐλέφας, ἔτι δὲ κυπάριττος 
καὶ θύον, πρὸς τὴν ἐντὸς ἐργασίαν μόνιμος ὕλη καὶ 
ἀδιάφθορος, τροφῆς τε καὶ μισθῶν ἀναλώματος ἶ 
τοῖς ἐργασαμένοις οὐκ ὀλίγοις οὐδὲ ὀλίγον χρόνον 
ἄλλοις τε οὗ φαύλοις δημιουργοῖς καὶ τοῦ πλείστου 
kai? τελεωτάτου μισθοῦ ὑπὲρ τῆς τέχνης Φειδίᾳ’ 
ταῦτα μὲν γὰρ ᾿Ηλείοις προσήκοντα. λογίσασθαι 
τοῖς ἀναλώσασιν ἀφθόνως καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς, 
ἡμεῖς δὲ ὑπὲρ ἄλλου φήσομεν τῷ Φειδίᾳ 
προκεῖσθαι τὸν ἀγῶνα" εἰ οὖν δὴ λέγοι τις πρὸς 
αὐτόν" 

Ὦ βέλτιστε καὶ ἄριστε τῶν δημιουργῶν, ὡς 
μὲν 700 καὶ προσφιλὲς ὅραμα καὶ τέρψιν 
ἀμήχανον θέας εἰργάσω πᾶσιν “λλλησι καὶ 
βαρβάροις, ὅσοι ποτὲ δεῦρο ἀφίκοντο πολλοὶ 
πολλάκις, οὐδεὶς ἀντερεῖ. τῷ γὰρ ὄντι καὶ τὴν 
ἄλογον ἂν ἐκπλήξειε t τοῦτό γε τῶν ζῴων φύσιν, 


* ἐντὸς ἐργασίαν μόνιμος ὕλη καὶ ἀδιάφθορος Arnim: ἐν τῇ 
ἐργασίᾳ μόνιμον ὕλην καὶ ἀδιάφθορον. 

2 Geel, restores tho gonitives for ἀνάλωμα and τὸν πλεῖστον 
καὶ τελεώτατον μισθὸν of the MSS. 

* ὡς μὲν Venetian edition: ὡς μὲν οὖν. 

4 ἄλογον ἂν ἐκπλήξειε Geel: ἂν ἄλογον ἐκπλήξει. 
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Suppose, for instance, that someone were to take 
Pheidias first and question him before the tribunal of 
the Hellenes, Pheidias, that wise and divinely-inspired 
creator of this awe-inspiring masterpiece of sur- 
passing beauty, and should appoint as judges the men 
who are directing this contest in honour of the god, - 
or better, a general court of all the Peloponnesians 
and of the Boeotians, too, and Ionians and of the 
other Hellenes, wherever they are to be found in 
Asia as well as in Europe, and then suppose they 
should demand an accounting, nof of the monies or of 
the sum spent on the statue—the number of talents 
paid for gold and ivory, and for cypress and citron- 
wood, which are durable and indestructible timber 
for the interior work, or of the expenditure for the 
maintenance and wages of the workmen, who were 
not few in number and worked for so long a time, the 
wages not only of the men in general, who were no 
mean artisans, but of Pheidias also, to whom went the 
greatest and fullest reward on account of his artistic 
skill—of these items, I say, it was fitting that the 
Eleans, who poured out their money so lavishly and 
magnificently, should have called for a reckoning ; 
but as for us, we shall maintain that it is for 
something else that Pheidias must submit to trial. 
Suppose, then, that someone should actually say to 
him: 

“Ὁ best and noblest of artists, how charming and 
pleasing a spectacle you have wrought, and a vision 
of infinite delight for the benefit of all men, both 
Greeks and barbarians, who have ever come here, as 
they have come in great throngs and time after time, 
no one will gainsay. For verily even the irrational 
brute creation would be so struck with awe if they 
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εἰ δύναιντο προσιδεῖν μόνον, ταύρων τε τῶν Get 
πρὸς τόνδε τὸν βωμὸν ἀγομένων, ὡς ἑκόντας 
ὑπείκειν 1 τοῖς καταρχομένοις, εἴ Twa παρέξουσι 
τῷ θεῷ χάριν, ἔτι δὲ ἀετῶν τε καὶ ἵππων καὶ 
λεόντων, ὡς τὸ ἀνήμερον καὶ ἄγριον σβέσαντας τοῦ 
θυμοῦ πολλὴν ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν, τερφθέντας ὃ ὑπὸ 
τῆς θέας: ἀνθρώπων δέ, ὃς ἂν 7) παντελῶς ἐπίπονος 
τὴν ψυχήν, πολλὰς ἀναντλήσιις ὃ συμφορὰς καὶ 
λύπας ἐν τῷ βίῳ μηδὲ ὕπνον ἡδὺν ἐπιβαλλόμενος ἡ 
καὶ ὃς δοκεῖ μοι κατ ἐναντίον στὰς τῆσδε τῆς 
εἰκόνος ἐκλαθέσίαι ἂν ὃ πάντων ὅσα ἐν ἀνθρωπίνῳ 
βίῳ δεινὰ καὶ χαλεπὰ γίγνεται παθεῖν. οὕτως 
σύγε ἀνεῦρες καὶ ἐμηχανήσω θέαμα, ἀτεχνῶς 


νηπενθές τ᾽ ἄχολόν τε, κακῶν ἐπίληθες ἁπάντων. 


τοσοῦτον φῶς καὶ τοσαύτη χάρις ἔπεστιν ἀπὸ τῆς 
τέχνης. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἂν αὐτὸν τὸν "Ηφαιστον εἰκὸς 
ἐγκαλέσαι τῷδε τῷ ἔργῳ, κρίνοντα πρὸς ἡδονὴν 
καὶ τέρψιν ἀνθρωπίνης ὄψεως. 

Ei δ᾽ αὖ τὸ πρέπον εἶδος καὶ τὴν ἀξίαν μορφὴν 
τῆς θεοῦ φύσεως ἐδημιούργησας ὕλῃ τε ἐπιτερπεῖ 
χρησάμενος, ἀνδρός τε μορφὴν, ὑπερφυῆ τὸ κάλλος 
καὶ τὸ μέγεθος δείξας, πλήν T ἀνδρὸς καὶ τἆλλα 
ποιήσας ὡς ἐποίησας, σκοπῶμεν τὰ νῦν: ὑπὲρ 


1 ὑπείκειν Cohoon: ὑπέχειν. 

3 τερφθέντας Geol: τερφθέντα. 

3 ἀναντλήσας Dindorf: ἀπαντλήσας. 

4 Capps conjectures μηδ᾽ ἐν ὕπνῳ ἡδεῖ ἐπιλαθόμενος---'' which 
even in sweet sleep he could never forget." Arnim, condomn- 
ing ἐπιβαλλάμενος, suggosts dre λαμβάνων. 

dv added by Geel. 
6 ἂν PY, omitted by other MSS. 
7 7 added by Capps. δὲ τἀνδρὸς Schwartz. 
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could catch merely a glimpse of yonder statue, 
not only the bulls! which are being continually led to 
this altar, so that they would willingly submit them- 
selves to the priests who perform the rites of sacrifice, 
if so they would be giving some pleasure to the god, 
but eagles too, and horses and lions, so that they 
would subdue their untamed and savage spirits and 
preserve perfect quiet, delighted by the vision; and 
of men, whoever is sore distressed in soul, having in 
the course of his life drained the cup of many mis- 
fortunes and griefs, nor ever winning sweet sleep— 
even this man, methinks, if he stood before this 
image, would forget all the terrors and hardships 
that fall to our human lot. Such a wondrous vision 
did you devise and fashion, one in very truth a 


Charmer of grief and anger, that from men 
All the remembrance of their ills could loose | 3 


So great the radiance and so great the charm with 
which your art has clothed it. Indeed it is not 
reasonable to suppose that even Hephaestus himself 
would criticize this work if he judged it by the 
pleasure and delight which it affords the.cye of man.” 

“ But, on the other hand, was the shape you by 
your artistry produced appropriate to a god and was 
its form worthy of the divine nature, when you not 
only used a material which gives delight but also 
presented a human form of extraordinary beauty 
and size; and apart from its being a man's shape, 
made also all the other attributes as you have made 
them? that is the question which I invite you 


1 The statue of Zeus was within the temple, where the bulls 
being sacrificed at the altar outside could not see it. 
2 Homer, Odyssey 4. 221, translated by Mackail. 
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ὧν ἀπολογησάμενος ἱκανῶς ἐν τοῖς παροῦσι, καὶ 
πείσας ὅτι τὸ οἰκεῖον καὶ τὸ πρέπον ἐξεῦρες σχή- 
ματός τε καὶ μορφῆς τῷ πρώτῳ καὶ μεγίστῳ 
θεῷ, μισθὸν ἕτερον τοῦ map’ ᾿Ηλείων προσλάβοις 
ἂν 1 μείζω καὶ .τελειότερον. ὁρᾷς γὰρ ὅτι οὐ 
μικρὸς ἀγὼν οὐδ᾽ ὁ κίνδυνος ἡμῖν. πρότερον μὲν 
γάρ, ἅτε οὐδὲν σαφὲς εἰδότες, ἄλλην ἄλλος dv- 
επλάττομεν ἰδέαν, πᾶν τὸ θεῖον ? κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
δύναμιν καὶ φύσιν ἕκαστος ὑνδαλλόμενοι καὶ 
ὀνειρώττοντες: εἴ τέ πού τινα μικρὰ καὶ ἄσημα συλ- 
λέγομεν ὃ τῶν ἔμπροσθεν εἰκάσματα τεχνιτῶν, 
οὐ πάνυ τούτοις οὔτε πιστεύοντες οὔτε προσ- 
έχοντες τὸν νοῦν. ov δέ γε τν τέχνης | évi- 
Knoas καὶ ξυνήλλαξας “ τὴν “λλάδα πρῶτον, 
ἔπειτα τοὺς ἄλλους τῷδε τῷ φάσματι, θεσπέσιον 
καὶ λαμπρὸν ἀποδείξας, ὡς μηδένα τῶν ἰδόντων 
δόξαν ἑτέραν ἔτι λαβεῖν ῥᾳδίως. dp’ οὖν οἴει 
τὸν Ἴφιτον καὶ τὸν Λυκοῦργον καὶ τοὺς τότε 
᾿Ἠλείους διὰ χρημάτων ἀπορίαν τὸν μὲν ἀγῶνα 
καὶ τὴν θυσίαν ποιῆσαι τῷ Διὶ πρέπουσαν, ἄγαλμα 
δὲ μηδὲν ἐξευρεῖν ἐπ᾽ ὀνόματι καὶ σχήματι τοῦ 
θεοῦ, σχεδόν τι προέχοντας δυνάμει τῶν ὕστερον, 
ἢ μᾶλλον φοβηθέντας μήποτε οὐ δύναιντο 9 ἱκανῶς 


1 dy added by Geol. 

3 θην Manne: Ανητὸν, Arnim delotes πᾶν τὸ θνητὸν and 
iste a i. Bain Wilamowitz would substitute παντόθεν, 

ὃ συλλέγομεν Cohoon, συννοοῦμεν Capps : συλλέγοντες. 

4 datos Emperius: ξυνέλεξας. 

5 οὐ δύναιντο Schwartz: οὐκ ἐδύναντο UB οὐκ ἂν δύναιντο P. 


1 See p. 28, note 1, 
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to consider now. And if you make a satisfactory 
defence on these matters before those present and 
convince them that you have discovered the proper 
and fitting shape and form for the foremost and 
greatest god, then you shall receive in addition a 
second reward, greater and more perfect than the 
one given by the Eleans. For you see that the 
issue is no small one, nor the danger, for us. Since 
in times past, because we had no clear knowledge, 
we formed each his different idea, and each person, 
according to his capacity and nature, conceived a 
likeness for every divine manifestation and fashioned. 
such likenesses in his dreams ; and if we do perchance 
collect any small and insignificant likenesses made 
by the earlier artists, we do not trust them very 
much nor pay them very much attention. But you 
by the power of your art first conquered and united 
Hellas and then all others by means of this 
wondrous presentment, showing forth so marvellous 
and dazzling a conception, that none of those who 
have beheld it could any longer easily form a different 
one.! Pray, do you imagine that it was owing to lack 
of money that Iphitus? and Lycurgus? and the Eleans 
of that period, while instituting the contest and the 
sacrifice in such wise as to be worthy of Zeus, yet 
failed to search for and find a statue to bear the name 
and show the aspect of the god, although they were, 
one might almost say, superior in power to their 
descendants? Or was it rather because they feared 
that they would never be able adequately to portray 

2 Tho Olympic Games are said to have been renewed by a 
certain Iphitus after a long interruption. See Pausanias 
5.8.5; scholia to Pindar Olymp. 3. 20. 


3 Said to have helped Iphitus re-establish the Olympian 
Games, but according to Xenophon lived 200 years earlier. 
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3 ΄ Ü 8 4 0 ^ -. 4 , 4 x M 
ἀπομιμήσασθαι διὰ θνητῆς τέχνης τὴν ἄκραν καὶ 
τελειοτάτην φύσιν; 

Πρὸς δὴ ταῦτα τυχὸν εἴποι ἂν Φειδίας, ἅτε 
EY 3 4 λ y 4 3 À ΄ ‘A 
ἀνὴρ οὐκ ἄγλωττος οὐδὲ ἀγλώττου πόλεως, 
y δὲ Ap: n ee 4 ^ Π λ £f Š 
ἔτι δὲ συνήθης καὶ ἑταῖρος Περικλέους 

"Ανδρες Ἕλληνες, ὁ μὲν ἀγὼν τῶν πώποτε ué- 
γιστος: οὐ γὰρ περὶ ἀρχῆς οὐδὲ περὶ στρατηγίας 
μιᾶς πόλεως οὐδὲ περὶ νεῶν πλήθους ἢ πεζοῦ 
στρατοπέδου, πότερον ὀρθῶς ἢ μὴ διῴκηται, 

N Le € / t 3 $ + ~ ¿ 
τὰ νῦν ὑπέχω λόγον, ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ πάντων 
κρατοῦντος θεοῦ καὶ τῆς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ὁμοιώσεωςιὰ 
εἴτε εὐσχημόνως καὶ προσεοικότως γέγονεν, οὐδὲν 
ἐλλείπουσα τῆς δυνατῆς πρὸς τὸ δαιμόνιον ἀνθρώ- 
ποις ἀπεικασίας, εἴτε ἀναξία καὶ ἀπρεπής. 

Ἐνθυμεῖσθε δὲ ὅτι οὐκ ἐγὼ πρῶτος ὑμῖν 
ἐγενόμην ἐξηγητὴς καὶ διδάσκαλος τῆς ἀληθείας. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἔφυν ἔτι; κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς τῆς Ελλάδος 
οὐδέπω σαφῇ καὶ ἀραρότα δόγματα ἐχούσης 

M 4 ἀλλὰ t ΄ ^ 1 A 8 
περὶ τούτων, ἀλλὰ πρεσβυτέρας τρόπον τινὰ καὶ τὰ 
περὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἤδη πεπεισμένης καὶ νομιζούσης 
ἰσχυρῶς. καὶ ὅσα μὲν λιθοξόων ἔργα ἢ γραφέων 
ἀρχαιότερα τῆς ἐμῆς τέχνης σύμφωνα ἦσαν, πλὴν 
ὅσον κατὰ τὴν ἀκρίβειαν τῆς ποιήσεως, ἐῶ λέγειν: 
δόξας δὲ ὑμετέρας κατέλαβον παλαιὰς ἀκινήτους, 
αἷς οὐκ ἦν ἐναντιοῦσθαι δυνατόν, καὶ δημιουργοὺς 

1 ὁμοιώσεως Arnim: ὁμοιότητος, 


ἃ ἔφυν ἔτι Apogr.: ἔφην ὅτι. 
3 τὰ added by Schwartz. 
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by humaj art the Supreme and most Perfect 
Being? 

Perhaps in answer to this Pheidias would say, 
since he was not tongue-tied nor belonged to a 
tongue-tied city, and besides was the close friend 
and comrade of Pericles : 1 

‘“ My Greek fellow-citizens, the issue is the greatest 
that has ever arisen. For it is not about empire or 
the presidency of one single state or the size of the 
navy or as to whether an army of infantry has or has 
not been correctly administered, that I am now 
being called to account, but concerning that god 
who governs the universe and my representation of 
him: whether it has been made with due respect to 
the dignity of the god and so as to be a true likeness 
of him, in no way falling short of the best portrayal 
of the divinity that is within the capacity of human 
beings to make, or is unworthy of him and unbefitting. 

“ Remember, too, that it is not I who was your 
first expounder and teacher of the truth, for I was 
not even born as yet when Hellas began to be and 
while it still had no ideas that were firmly established 
about these matters, but when it was rather old, so 
. to speak, and already had strong beliefs and con- 
victions about the gods. And all the works of 
sculptors or painters earlier than my art which I 
found to be in harmony therewith, except so far as 
the perfection of the workmanship is concerned, I 
omit to mention; your views, however, I found to 
be ingrained, not to be changed, so that it was not 
possible to oppose them, and I found other artistic 


1 The Athenians in contrast to the taciturn Spartans 
approved of lengthy discussion and oratory. Pericles’ 
eloquence helped him to maintain his political power in Athens. 
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ἄλλους περὶ τὰ θεῖα, πρεσβυτέρους ἡμῶν καὶ 
πολὺ σοφωτέρους ἀξιοῦντας εἶναι, τοὺς ποιητάς, 
ἐκείνων μὲν δυναμένων εἰς πᾶσαν ἐπίνοιαν ἄγειν 
διὰ τῆς ποιήσεως, τῶν δὲ ἡμετέρων αὐτουργη- 
μάτων μόνην ταύτην ἱκανὴν ἐχόντων εἰκασίαν. 
τὰ γὰρ θεῖα φάσματα, λέγω δὲ ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης 
καὶ σύμπαντος οὐρανοῦ καὶ ἄστρων, αὐτὰ μὲν καθ᾽ 
αὐτὰ φαινόμενα θαυμαστὰ πάντως, ἡ δὲ μίμησις 
αὐτῶν ἁπλῆ καὶ ἄτεχνος, εἴ τις ἐθέλοι τὰ σελήνης 
σχήματα ἀφομοιοῦν ἢ τὸν ἡλίου κύκλον" ἔτι δὲ 
ἤθους καὶ διανοίας αὐτὰ μὲν ἐκεῖνα μεστὰ πάντως 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς εἰκάσμασι οὐδὲν ἐνδεικνύμενα τοιοῦτον: 
ὅθεν 3 ἴσως καὶ τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὕπω ἃ ἐνομίσθη τοῖς 
Ἕλλησι. νοῦν γὰρ καὶ φρόνηση αὐτὴν μὲν 
καθ’ αὐτὴν οὔτε τις πλάστης οὔτε τις γραφεὺς 
εἰκάσαι δυνατὸς ἔσται" ἀθέατοι yap τῶν τοιούτων 
καὶ ἀνιστόρητοι παντελῶς πάντες. τὸ δὲ ἐν 
ᾧ τοῦτο γιγνόμενόν ἐστιν οὐχ ὑπονοοῦντες, ἀλλ᾽ 
εἰδότες, ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ καταφεύγομεν, ἀνθρώπινον 
σῶμα. ὡς 4 ἀγγεῖον φρονήσεως καὶ λόγον θεῷ 
προσάπτοντες, ἐνδείᾳ καὶ ἀπορίᾳ παραδείγματος 
τῷ φανερῷ τε καὶ εἰκαστῷ τὸ ἀνείκαστον καὶ 
ἀφανὲς ἐνδείκνυσθαι ζητοῦντες, συμβόλου δυνάμει 
χρώμενοι, κρεῖττον ἢ φασι τῶν βαρβάρων τινὰς 
ζῷοις τὸ θεῖον ἀφομοιοῦν κατὰ σμικρὰς καὶ 
ἀτόπους ἀφορμάς. ὁ δὲ πλεῖστον ὑπερβαλὼν 
1 πάντως Reisko: πάντων, * ὅθεν Selden: οἷον. 
* οὔπω Capps: οὕτως, 4 we Jacobs: καὶ, 


€ Ἤν 


1 He means Homer; cf. noxt note. 

* i.e., sculpture could only be compared with sculpture as to 
truthful portrayal, based on sculptors’ conception of tho deity. 
He refers to Homer; cf. section 62 infra. 
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portrayers of the divinity who were older than I 
and considered themselves much wiser, namely the 
poets, for they were able through their poetry to 
lead men to accept any sort of idea, whereas our 
artistic productions have only this one adequate 
standard of comparison. For those divine mani- 
festations—-I mean the sun and the moon and the 
entire heavens and the stars—while in and of them- 
selves they certainly appear marvellous, yet the 
artist's portrayal of them is simple and has no need 
of artistic skill, if one should wish merely to depict 
the moon's crescent or the sun's full orb; and 
furthermore, whereas those heavenly bodies certainly, 
taken by themselves, reveal in abundance character 
and purpose, yet in their representations they show 
nothing to suggest this: which perhaps is the reason 
why at first they were not yet regarded by the Greeks 
asdeities. For mind and intelligence in and of them- 
selves no statuary or painter will ever be able to 
represent; for all men are utterly incapable of 
observing such attributes with their eyes or of 
learning of them by inquiry. But as for tbat in 
which this intelligence manifests itself, men, having 
no mere inkling thereof but actual knowledge, fly 
to it for refuge, attributing to God a human body 
as a vessel to contain intelligence and rationality, 
in their lack of a better illustration, and in 
their perplexity seeking to indicate that which is 
invisible and z-»^v*;v5*"'- by means of something 
portrayable avi :'.^ e, «sing the function of a 
symbol and doing so better than certain barbarians, 
who are said to represent the divine by animals— 
using as his starting-point symbols which are trivial 
and absurd. But that man who has stood out most 
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, ` £z, X , Ad 
κάλλει καὶ σεμνότητι καὶ μεγαλαπρεπεία, σχεδὸν 
οὗτος πολὺ κράτιστος δημιουργὸς τῶν περὶ τὰ 

^ t 
Geta ἀγαλμάτων. 

'δὲ 4 € ἐλ E m ξ * 1 δὲ 

Οὐδὲ γὰρ ὡς βέλτιον ὑπῆρχεν ἂν: μηδὲν 
ἵδρυμα μηδὲ εἰκόνα θεῶν ἀποδεδεῖχθαι παρ᾽ 


=a { f » € 1 [ή Com 
ἀνθρώποις φαίη τις ἄν, ὡς πρὸς μόνα ὁρᾶν 


δέον τὰ οὐράνια. ταῦτα μὲν γὰρ ξύμπαντα 
ὅ γε νοῦν ἔχων σέβει, θεοὺς ἡγούμενος μακαρίους 
μακρόθεν ὁρῶν: διὰ δὲ τὴν πρὸς τὸ δαιμόνιον 
γνώμην 3 ἰσχυρὸς ἔρως πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ἐγγύθεν 
τιμᾶν καὶ θεραπεύειν τὸ θεῖον, προσιόντας καὶ 
ἁπτομένους μετὰ πειθοῦς, θύοντας καὶ στέφα- 
νοῦντας. ἀτεχνῶς γὰρ ὥσπερ νήπιοι παῖδες 
πατρὸς ἢ μητρὸς ἀπεσπασμένοι δεινὸν ἵμερον 
ἔχοντες καὶ πόθον ὀρέγουσι χεῖρας οὐ παροῦσι 
πολλάκις ὀνειρώττοντες, οὕτω καὶ θεοῖς ὃ ἄνθρω- 
ποι ἀγαπῶντες δικαίως διά τε εὐεργεσίαν καὶ 
συγγένειαν, προθυμούμενοι πάντα τρόπον συνεῖναί 
τε καὶ ὁμιλεῖν: ὥστε καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν βαρβάρων 
πενίᾳ τε καὶ ἀπορίᾳ τέχνης ὄρη θεοὺς ἐπονομά- 
ζουσι καὶ δένδρα ἀργὰ καὶ ἀσήμους λίθους, οὐδαμῇ 
οὐδαμῶς 3 οἰκειότερα τὴν μορφήν δ 

Ei 9' ὑμῖν ἐπαίτιός εἰμι τοῦ σχήματος, οὐκ 
ἂν φθάνοιτε "Ὁμήρῳ πρότερον χαλεπῶς ἔχοντες" 
ἐκεῖνος γὰρ οὐ μόνον μορφὴν ἐγγύτατα ταύτης ὃ 

1 ὑπῆρχεν ἂν Ap: ὑπῆρχε. 

2 For γνώμην Wilamowitz conjectured ὁρμὴν. 

* θεοῖς Emperius: θεοὺς, 

* The doubly emphatic οὐδαμῇ οὐδαμῶς is a familiar Platonio 


idiom. Cf. Phaedr. 78 d, Theact. 176 0, Phileb, 29 b, Jacobs, 
followed by von Arnim, wrongly delotes οὐδαμῶς, 


5 τὴν μορφήν Cohoon : τῆς μορφῆς, 
© ταύτης iA by το oe 
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above others in respect of beauty and majesty and 
splendour,? he, we may say, has been by far the 
greatest creator of the images of the divine 
beings.” 

For certainly noone would maintain that it had been 
better that no statue or picture of gods should have 
been exhibited among men, on the ground that we 
should look only at the heavens. For although the in- 
telligent man docs indeed reverence all those objects, 
believing them to be blessed gods that he sees from 
a great distance, yet on account of our belief in the 
divine all men have a strong yearning to honour and 
worship the deity from close at hand, approaching 
and laying hold of him with persuasion by offering 
sacrifice and crowning him with garlands. For 
precisely as infant children when torn away from 
father or mother are filled with terrible longing and 
desire, and stretch out their hands to their absent 
parents often in their dreams, so also do men to the 
gods, rightly loving them for their beneficence and 
kinship, and being eager in every possible way to be 
with them and to hold converse with them. Con- 
sequently many of the barbarians, because they lack 
artistic means and find difficulty in employing them, 
name mountains gods, and unhewn trees, too, and, 
unshapen stones, things which are by no means 
whatever more appropriate in shape than is the 
human form. 

“ But if you find fault with me for the human 
figure, you should make haste to be angry with 
Homer first; for he not only represented a form most 


1 i.e. of his conception of God. 
2 He refers to Homer; of. ὃ 62 infra. 
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τῆς δημιουργίας ἐμιμήσατο, χαίτας τε ὀνομάζων 
τοῦ θεοῦ, ἔτι δὲ ἀνθερεῶνα εὐθὺς ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς 
ποιήσεως, ὅτε φησὶν ἱκετεύειν τὴν Θέτιν ὑπὲρ 
τιμῆς τοῦ παιδός: πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ὁμιλίας τε 
καὶ βουλεύσεις ! καὶ δημηγορίας 5 ἔνεμεν τοῖς 

~ κ V OON wee C ` \ 
θεοῖς, ἔτι δὲ ἐξ Ἴδης ἀφίξεις πρὸς οὐρανὸν καὶ 
"Όλυμπον, ὕπνους τε καὶ συμπόσια καὶ μίξεις, 
μάλα μὲν ὑψηλῶς σύμπαντα κοσμῶν τοῖς ἔπεσιν, 
ὅμως δὲ ἐχόμενα θνητῆς ὁμοιότητος: καὶ δή γε 
καὶ ὁπότε ἐτόλμησεν Αγαμέμνονα προσεικάσαι 
τοῦ θεοῦ τοῖς κυριωτάτοις μέρεσιν εἰπών, 

ὄμματα καὶ κεφαλὴν ἴκελος Att τερπικεραύνῳ, 


τὸ δέ γε τῆς ἐμῆς ἐργασίας οὐκ ἄν τις οὐδὲ μανείς 
τινι ἀφομοιώσειεν οὐδενὶ wrar θνητῷ, πρὸς 
κάλλος ἢ μέγεθος θεοῦ συνεξεταζόμενον, Grou” γε 
εἰ μὴ “Ομήρου πολὺ φανῶ κρείττων καὶ σωφρονέ- 
στερος ποιητής, τοῦ δόξαντος ὑμῖν ἰσοθέωυ τὴν 
σοφίαν, ἣν βούλεσθε ζημίαν ἔτοιμος ὑπέχειν 
ἐγώ. λέγω δὲ πρὸς τὸ δυνατὸν τῆς ἐμαυτοῦ 
τέχνης δαψιλὲς γὰρ χρῆμα ποίησις καὶ πάντα 
τρόπον εὔπορον καὶ αὐτόνομον, καὶ χορηγίᾳ 
γλώττης καὶ πλήθει ῥημάτων ἱκανὸν ἐξ αὑτοῦ 
πάντα δηλῶσαι τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς βουλήματα, κἂν 
ὁποιονοῦν διανοηθῇ σχῆμα ἢ ἔργον ἢ πάθος 

* βουλεύσεις Ἀοίβκο : βουλήσεις. 

a δημηγορίας Reiske : δημιουργίας. 

* ἔνεμεν added by Capps, Geel proposed ἐν beforo τοῖς, 

ae added by Capps, of, Or, 23.8: οὐδενὶ PY, οὐδὲ othor 


5 ὅπου Capps: ἀφ᾽ οὔ. 


1 Homer, Iliad 2. 478, translated by the Earl of Derby. 
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nearly like this statue of mine by mentioning the 
flowing locks of the god and the chin too at the very 
beginning of his poem, when he says that Thetis 
made supplication for the bestowal of honour upon 
her son; but in addition to these things he ascribes 
to the gods meetings and counsellings and harangues, 
then also journeyings from Ida to the heavens and 
Olympus, and sleep-scenes and drinking-bouts and 
love-embraces, clothing everything in very lofty 
poctical language and yet keeping close to mortal 
likeness. And the most striking instance of this is 
when he ventured to liken Agamemnon to the god 
in respect to the most distinctive features by saying, 


His eye and lofty brow the counterpart 
Of Zeus, the Lord of thunder. 


But as to the product of my workmanship nobody, 
not even an insane person, would liken it to any 
mortal man soever, if it be carefully examined from 
the point of view of a god's beauty or stature ; since, 
if I shall not be found to be a better and more 
temperate ? artificer than Homer, whom you thought 
godlike in his skill, I am willing to pay any fines 
you wish! But I am speaking with an eye to what 
is possible in my art. For an extravagant thing is 
poetry and in every respect resourceful and a law 
unto itself, and by the assistance of the tongue and a 
multitude of words is able all by itself to express all 
the devisings of the heart, and whatever conception 
it may arrive at concerning any shape or action or 
emotion or magnitude, it can never be at a loss, 


2 ie, less given to exaggeration than Homer was in his 
description of Agamemnon; of. ‘ extravagant,’ § 67. 
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ἢ μέγεθος, οὐκ ἂν ἀπορήσειεν, ᾿Αγγέλου φωνῆς 
^ Lid 
πάνυ ἐναργῶς σημαινούσης ἕκαστα: 


στρεπτὴ γὰρ γλῶσσ᾽ ἐστὶ βροτῶν, πολέες δ᾽ 
ἔνι μῦθοι, 


Δ, ο Veo 
φησὶν Ὅμηρος αὐτός, 
^ X 
παντοῖοι, ἐπέων δὲ πολὺς νομὸς ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα, 


L4 4 ^ A H ΄ ιά t ιά 
κινδυνεύει γὰρ οὖν τὸ ἀνθρώπινον γένος ἁπάντων 
ἐνδεὲς γενέσθαι μᾶλλον Ñ φωνῆς καὶ λέξεως" 
τούτου δὲ μόνου κέκτηται θαυμαστόν τινα πλοῦτον. 

)8 4 ^ x λ M θ Joc Ld 
οὐδὲν γοῦν παραλέλοιπεν ἄφίεγκτον οὐδὲ ἄσημον 
τῶν πρὸς αἴσθησιν ἀφικνουμένων, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς 
ἐπιβάλλει τῷ νοηθέντι σαφῆ σφραγῖδα ὀνόματος, 

/ A ΄ & £g A ,; 
πολλάκις δὲ καὶ πλείους φωνὰς ἑνὸς πράγματος, 
ὧν ὁπόταν φθέγξηταί τινα, παρέσχε δόξαν o) 
πολὺ ἀσθενεστέραν τἀληθοῦς. πλείστη μὲν οὖν 
ἐξουσία καὶ δύναμις ἀνθρώπῳ περὶ λόγον ἐνδείξα- 
σθαι τὸ παραστάν. ἡ δὲ τῶν ποιητῶν τέχνη μά- 
λα αὐθάδης καὶ ἀνεπίληπτος, ἄλλως τε “Ὁμήρου, 
τοῦ πλείστην ἄγοντος παρρησίαν, ὃς οὐχ ἕνα 
εἵλετο χαρακτῆρα λέξεως, ἀλλὰ πᾶσαν τὴν Ἕλλη- 
νικὴν γλῶτταν διῃρημένην τέως ἀνέμιξε, Δωριέων 
τε καὶ Ἰώνων, ἔτι δὲ τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων, εἰς ταὐτὸ 
κεράσας πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ χρώματα οἱ βαφεῖς, 


ees 


ο. 


. 


1 What Greek tragedy could not depict by action it could 
describe in detail through a Messenger. 
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since the voice of a Messenger! can disclose with 
perfect clearness each and all these things. For, 
as Homer himself says, 


For glib runs the tongue, and can at will 
Give utterance to discourse in ev’ry vein; 
Wide is the range of language; and such words 
As one may speak, another may return.? 


Indeed, the race of men is more likely to run 
short of everything else than of voice and speech; 
of this one thing it possesses a most astounding 
wealth. At any rate it has left unuttered and 
undesignated no single thing that reaches our 
sense perceptions, but straightway puts upon every- 
thing the mind perceives the unmistakable seal of a 
name, and often even several vocal signs for one 
thing, so that when man gives utterance to any one 
of them, they convey an impression not much less 
distinct than does the actual thing itself. Very 
great indeed is the ability and power of man to 
express in words any idea that comes into his mind. 
But the poets' art is exceedingly bold and not to be 
censured therefor; this was especially true of Homer, 
who practiced the greatest frankness and freedom 
oflanguage; and he did not choose just one variety 
of diction, but mingled together every Hellenic 
dialect which before his time were separate—that 
of the Dorians and lonians, and also that of the 
Athenians 8—mixing them together much more 
thoroughly than dyers do their colours—and not 


3 Homer, Iliad 90. 248-249, translated by the Earl of 


Derby. 
3 Compare Discourse 11. 23, where the Aeolic dialect also is 


mentioned, See also Aristotle’s Poetics 1461 a. 
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o ' αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πρότερον 
οὐ μόνον τῶν Kal? αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πρ : pov, 
ἴ πού τι ῥῆμα ἐκλελοιπός, καὶ τοῦτο ἀναλαβὼν 
CN vei. ἀρχαῖον ἐκ θησαυροῦ ποθεν 
s ο. ϕ ie µατίαν πολλὰ δὲ καὶ 
ἰδεσπό ιλορρη > 
ἀδεσπότου διὰ ee ο. 

i )vo φειδόμενος οὐδενὸς ὅ τ 
άρων ὀνόματα, ΕΝ 
ie cee ν ^ σφοδρότητα ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ ῥῆμα 
Pi αν os δὲ τούτοις μεταφέρων οὐ τὰ γευτνιῶντα 
poo οὐδὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐγγύθεν, ἀλλὰ τὰ πλεῖστον 

x 
m ὁ ηλήσῃ τὸν ἀκροατὴν μετ 
ἀπέχοντα, ὅπως κηλήσῃ τὸν dxpown ; 
ἐκπλήξεως καταγοητεύσας, καὶ οὐδὲ ταῦτα κατὰ 
erT t τ En Kun 
χώραν ἐῶν, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν μηκύνων, τὰ δὲ συναιρῶν, 
ὶ δὲ ἆ 2 παρατρέπω”ν. 
τὰ δὲ ἄλλως 5 παρ cor "E η 
Τελευτῶν δὲ αὐτὸν ἀπέφαινεν où μόνον ον 
l καὶ p ὑτοῦ q - 
ποιητήν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ῥημάτων, παρ᾽ abr γγό- 
X μὲν ἁπλῶς τιθέμενος ὀνόμιτα τοῖς 
ενος, τὰ μὲν ἁπλῶς μενος aw 
ae Y δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖς κυρίοις ἐπονομάζων, 
πράγμασι, τὰ ἐπὶ τ πονομάζων, 
οἷον σφραγῖδα σφραγῖδι ἐπιβάλλων ἐναργῆ καὶ 
ὐδενὸ j εχόμενος 
μᾶλλον εὔδηλον, οὐδενὸς φθόγγου, τ χ f - 
ἀλλὰ ἔμβραχυ ποταμῶν τε μιμούμενος d 
i ὕλης καὶ ἀνέμων καὶ πυρὸς καὶ θαλάττης, 
es Ὁ καὶ λίθου καὶ ξυμπάντων ἁπλῶς 
ἔτι δὲ χαλκοῦ καὶ λίθο eee 
΄ ^ 
ζῴων καὶ ὀργάνων, τοῦτο μὲν θηρίων, - 
δὲ ὀρνίθων, τοῦτο δὲ αὐλῶν τε καὶ συρίγγων 
í ὶ βόμβους καὶ κτύπον καὶ δοῦπον 
καναχάς τε καὶ Bop, kat δοῦ 
καὶ ἄραβον πρῶτος ἐξευρὼν καὶ ὀνομάσας 
j ὶ Bé ίζοντα, καὶ 
ποταμούς τε μορμύροντας καὶ βέλη μα ος 
βοῶντα κύματα καὶ ο τ 9 
hi m 
ἄλλα τοιαῦτα δεινὰ καὶ ἄτοπα τῷ ὄντι are, 
πολλὴν ἐμβάλλοντα τῇ γνώμῃ ταραχὴν κα 


1 φιλορρηματίαν Geel : φιλοχρηματίαν. 
1 Ge Oona ὅλως for ἄλλως. 
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only the languages of his own day but also those of 
former generations; if perchance there survived any 
expression of theirs taking up this ancient coinage, 
as it were, out of some ownerless treasure-store, 
because of his love of language; and he also used 
many barbarian words as well, sparing none that he 
believed to have in it anything of charm or of vivid- 
ness. Furthermore, he drew not only from things 
which lie next door or near at hand, but also from 
those quite remote, in order that he might charm 
the hearer by bewitching and amazing him; and 
even these metaphors he did not leave as he first used 
them, but sometimes expanded and sometimes con- 
densed them, or changing them in some other way. 
“ And, last of all, he showed himself not only a 
maker of verses but also of words, giving utterance 
to those of his own invention, in some cases by simply 
giving his own names to the things and in others 
adding his new ones to those current, putting, as it 
were, a bright and more expressive seal upon a seal. 
He avoided no sound, but in short imitated the voices 
of rivers and forests, of winds and fire and sea, and 
also of bronze and of stone, and, in short, of all animals 
and instruments without exception, whether of wild 
beasts or of birds or of pipes and reeds. He invented 
the terms ‘clang’ (kanache), ‘boom’ (bombos), ‘ crash’ 
(ktupos), ‘thud’ (doupos), ‘rattle’ (arabos), and 
spoke of ‘ roaring rivers,’ * whizzing missiles,’ * thun- 
dering waves,’ ‘raging winds,’ and other such terrify- 
ing and truly astonishing phenomena, thus filling the 
mind with great confusion anduproar. Consequently 


8 ἔμβραχυ Geel: ἐν βραχεῖ or ἐν βραχὺ. 
4 ἐξευρὼν Venetian edition: ἐξεῦρεν. 
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θόρυβον» ὥστε οὐκ ἣν αὐτῷ ἀπαρία φοβερῶν 
ὀνομάτων καὶ ἡδέων, ἔτι δὲ λείων καὶ τραχέων 
καὶ μυρίας ἄλλας ἐχόντων διαφορὰς ἔν τε τοῖς 
Ίἶχοις καὶ τοῖς διανοήμασιν. ὑφ᾽ ἧς ἐποποιίας 
δυνατὸς ἦν ὁποῖον ἐβούλετο ἐμποιῆσαι τῇ ψυχῇ 
πάθος. 

Τὸ δὲ ἡμέτερον αὖ γένος, τὸ χειρωνακτικὸν 
καὶ δημιουργικόν, οὐδαμῇ ἐφικνεῖται τῆς τοιαύ- 
της ἐλευθερίας, ἀλλὰ πρῶτον μὲν ὕλης πρυσδεό- 
μεθα, ἀσφαλοῦς μὲν ὥστε διαμεῖναι, οὗ πολὺν 
δὲ ἐχούσης κάματον ποριαθῆκαί τε od ῥᾳδίας, 
ἔτι δὲ οὐκ ὀλίγων συνεργῶν, πρὸς δὲ αὖ 
τούτοις ἓν σχῆμα ἑκάστης εἰκόνος ἀνάγκη elpy- 
dola? καὶ τοῦτο ἀκίνητον καὶ μένον, ὥστε τὴν 
πᾶσαν ἐν αὐτῷ τοῦ θεοῦ ξυλλαβεῖν φύσιν καὶ 
δύναμιν. τοῖς δὲ ποιηταῖς πολλάς τινας μορφὰς 
καὶ παντοδαπὰ εἴδη ὅ περιλαβεῖν τῇ ποιήσει pd- 
iov, κινήσεις τε καὶ ἡσυχίας προστιθέντας aù- 
τοῖς, ὅπως ἂν ἑκάστοτε πρέπειν ἡγῶνται καὶ 
ἔργα καὶ λόγους, καὶ πρόσεστιν! οἶμαι, τὸ τῆς 
χαλεπότητος 9 καὶ τὸ τοῦ χρόνου. μιᾷ γὰρ 
ἐπινοίᾳ καὶ ὁρμῇ τῆς ψυχῆς ἐνεχθεὶς ὁ ποιητὴς 
πολύ τι πλῆθος ἐπῶν ἤρυσεν,ϑ ὥσπερ ἐκ πηγῆς 

1 φοβερῶν Reiske: φανερῶν. 

2 ἐργάσασθαι Wilamowitz. 

ὃ παντοδαπὰ εἴδη Casaubon: παντοδαπὰς ἐπειδὴ or παντο- 
δαπὰς. 

4 πρόσεστι’ Capps with P: προσέτι. 


$ ele gree Capps, of. Plato Criliaa, 107 οἱ ἁπάτης. 
5 ἐπῶν ἤρυσεν Selden: ἐπήρυσεν. 


με aa se 


1 Tt was easy to find hard marble whose grain was coarse 80 
that it resisted the chisel and was liable to chip, but it was not 
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he had no lack of fear-inspiring names for things and 
of pleasant ones, and also of smooth and rough ones, 
as well as of those which have countless other differ- 
ences in both their sounds and their meanings. Asa 
result of this epic art of his he was able to implant 
in the soul any emotion he wished. 

“ But our art, on the other hand, that which is 
dependent on the workman's hand and the artist's 
creative touch, by no means attains to such freedom; 
but first we need a material substance, a material so 
tough that it will last, yet can be worked without 
much difficulty and consequently not easy to pro- 
cure;! we need, too, no small number of assistants. 
And then, in addition, the sculptor must have worked 
out for himself a design that shows each subject in one 
single posture, and that too a posture that admits of 
no movement and is unalterable, so perfected that it 
wil comprise within itself the whole of the god's 
nature and power. But for the poets it is perfectly 
easy to include very many shapes and all sorts of 
attitudes in their poetry, adding movements and 
periods of rest to them according to what they con- 
sider fitting at any given time, and actions and spoken 
words, and they have, I imagine, an additional ad- 
vantage in the matter of difficulty ? and that of time. 
For the poet when moved by one single conception 
and one single impulse of his soul draws forth an 
immense volume of verses, as if from a gushing spring 


so easy to find blocks of the fine-grained easily worked Pentelic 
marble that were not streaked or otherwise imperfect. 

2 Of. Plato Critias 1076: “ For one must conceive of mortal 
objects as being difficult, and not easy, to represent satis- 
factorily’’—ob γὰρ ὡς ῥᾳδια rà θνητὰ ἀλλ᾽ ὡς χαλεπὰ πρὸς δόξαν 
ὄντα ἀπεικάζειν δεῖ διανοεῖσθαι. : 
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ὕδατος ὑπερβλύσαντος, πρὶν ἐπιλιπεῖν αὐτὸν καὶ 
διαρρυῆναι τὸ φάντασμα καὶ τὴν ἐπίνοιαν ἣν 
ἔλαβε. τὸ δέ γε ἡμέτερον τῆς τέχνης ἐπίπονον 
καὶ βραδύ, μόλις καὶ kar? ὀλίγον προβαῖνον, 
dre, οἶμαι, πετρώδει καὶ στερεᾷ κάμνον ὕλῃ. 

Τὸ δὲ πάντων χαλεπώτατον, ἀνάγκη παρα- 
μένειν τῷ δημιουργῷ τὴν εἰκόνα ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τὴν 
αὐτὴν ἀεί, μέχρις ἂν ἐκτελέσῃ τὸ ἔργον, πολλάκις καὶ 
πολλοῖς ἔτεσι. καὶ δὴ τὸ λεγόμενον, ὡς ἔστιν ἀκοῆς 
πιστότερα ὄμματα, ἀληθὲς ἴσως: πολύ γε μὴν 
δυσπειστότερα * καὶ πλείονος δεόµενα ἐναργείας. ὃ 
ἡ μὲν γὰρ ὄψις αὐτοῖς τοῖς ὁρωμένοις συμβάλλει, 
τὴν δὲ ἀκοὴν οὐκ ἀδύνατον ἀναπτερῶσαι καὶ 
παραλογίσασ αι, μιμήματα“ εἰσπέμποντα γεγοη- 
τευμένα μέτροις καὶ ἤχοις. καὶ μὴν τά γε 
ἡμέτερα τῆς τέχνης ἀναγκαῖα µέτρα πλήθους τε 
πέρι καὶ µεγέθους' τοῖς δὲ ποιηταῖς ἔξεστι καὶ 
ταῦτα ἐφ᾽ ὁποσονοῦν αὐξῆσαι. τοιγαροῦν “Ὀμήρῳ 
μὲν ῥάδιον ἐγένετο εἰπεῖν τὸ μέγεθος τῆς ριδος, 
ὅτι 

οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξε κάρη καὶ ἐπὶ χθονὶ βαίνει" 


e 4 


ἐμοὶ δὲ ἀγαπητὸν δήπουθεν πληρῶσαι τὸν ὑπὸ 
9 / 
Ἠλείων ἢ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀποδειχθέντα τόπον. 
Σὺ μὲν οὖν φήσεις, ὦ σοφώτατε τῶν ποιητῶν 
«v ^ m 
Όμηρε, πολὺ re δυνάµει τῆς ποιήσεως καὶ 
µει τῆς ποιή 
1 κατ᾽ added by Reiske, 
3 δυσπειστότερα Jacobs: δυσπιστότερα, 


3 ἐναργείας Reisko: ἐνεργείας, 
* μιμήματα Wilamowitz: μὴ ῥήματα. 


ὄν. 


* Compare Cicero, Orator 2. 8, where in speaking of Pheidias 
he says; “In his mind resided a most splendid concept of 
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of water, before the vision and the conception he had 
grasped can leave him and flow away. But of our 
art the execution is laborious and slow, advancing 
with difficulty a step at a time, the reason being, no 
doubt, that it must work with a rock-like and hard 
material. 

“ But the most difficult thing of all is that the 
sculptor must keep the very same image in his mind 
continuously until he finishes his work, which often 
takes many years! Indeed, the popular saying 
that the eyes are more trustworthy than the ears? 
is perhaps true, yet they are much harder to convince 
and demand much greater clearness; for while the 
eye agrees exactly with what it sees, it is not im- 
possible to excite and cheat the ear by filling it with 
representations under the spell of metre and sound. 
Then again, while the measures of our art are enforced 
upon us by considerations of numbers and magni- 
tude, the poets have the power to increase even these 
elements to any extent. For this reason it was easy 
enough for Homer to give the size of Exis by saying, 


- With humble crest at first, anon her head, 
- While yet she treads the earth, affronts the skies.* 


But I must be content, I suppose, merely to fill up the 
space designated by Eleans or Athenians. 

“Thou certainly wilt agree, Ὁ Homer, wisest of 
poets, who both in the power of thy poetry and in 


beauty, which beholding and kecping his mind fixed on it, he 
directed his art and hand in harmony with its likeness:"' 
Ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis eximia 
uaedam, quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illius similitu- 
dinom artem et manum dirigebat. 
2 Herodotus 1. 8. 3 See p. 51, note 6 and § 79. 
t Homer, Iliad 4. 443, translated by the Earl of Derby. 


(ee 
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τῷ χρόνῳ προέχων, σχεδὸν πρῶτος ἐπιδείξας 1 
τοῖς "Ἕλλησι τῶν τε ἄλλων ἁπάντων θεῶν καὶ 
δὴ τοῦ μεγίστου θεῶν πολλὰς καὶ καλὰς εἰκόνας, 
τὰς μέν τινας ἡμέρους, τὰς δὲ φοβερὰς καὶ δεινάς. 
ὁ δὲ ἡμέτερος εἰρηνικὸς καὶ πανταχοῦ πρᾷος, 
οἷος ἀστασιάστου καὶ ὁμονοούσης τῆς "Ἑλλάδος 
ἐπίσκοπος: ὃν ἐγὼ μετὰ τῆς ἐμαυτοῦ τέχνης καὶ 
τῆς ᾿Ηλείων πόλεως σοφῆς καὶ ἀγαθῆς βουλευσά- 
μενος ἱδρυσάμην, ἥμερον καὶ σεμνὸν ἐν ἀλύπῳ 
σχήματι, τὸν} βίου καὶ ζωῆς καὶ ξυμπάντων 
Δοτῆρα τῶν ἀγαθῶν, κοινὸν ἀνθρώπων καὶ Πατέρα 
καὶ Σωτῆρα καὶ Φύλακα, ὡς δυνατὸν ἦν θνητῷ 
διανοηθέντι μιμήσασθαι τὴν θείαν καὶ ἀμήχανον 
φύσιν, 

πω. 4 $ 3 y 2 ^ 3 + ^ 

Σκόπει δέ, εἰ μὴ πάσαις ταῖς ἐπωνυμίαις ταῖς 
τοῦ θεοῦ πρέπουσαν εὑρήσεις τὴν εἰκόνα: Ζεὺς 
ἂρ μόνος θεῶν Πατὴρ καὶ Βασιλεὺς ἐπονομάζεται, 
Maak τε καὶ Φίλιος καὶ “Εταιρεῖος, πρὸς δὲ 
αὖ τούτοις ὃ Ἱκέσιός τε καὶ Ἐένιος καὶ ᾿Ἠπικάρπιος 
καὶ μυρίας ἄλλας ἐπικλήσεις ἔχων πάσας ἀγαθάς, 
Βασιλεὺς μὲν κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ δύναμιν ὠνο- 
μασμένος, Πατὴρ, δέ οἶμαι, διά τε τὴν“ κηδεμονίαν 
καὶ τὸ πρᾷον, Πολιεὺς δὲ κατὰ τὸν νόμον καὶ τὸ 
κοινὸν ὄφελος, “Ομόγνιος δὲ διὰ τὴν τοῦ γένους 
κοινωνίαν θεοῖς καὶ ἀνθρώποις, Dios δὲ καὶ 
‘Eratpelos, ὅτι πάντας ἀνθρώποις ξυνάγει καὶ 


1 ἐπιδείξας Rouse, ἐπιδεῖξαι Geol: ἐπέδειξα or ἐπέδειξας. 
2 τὸν Emperius: τοῦ or καὶ. 

8 αὖ τούτοις Emperius: αὖ τοῖς or αὐτοῖς. 

4 τὴν added by Geol. 


————— 


1 See for example, Iliad 2. 350-354. 
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time dost by far excel and wast practically the first to 
show the Hellenes many beautiful images of all the 
gods, and especially of the greatest among them, some 
images mild but others fear-inspiring and dread.! 
But our god is peaceful and altogether gentle, such 
as befits the guardian of a faction-free and concordant 
Hellas; and this I, with the aid of my art and of the 
counsel of the wise and good city of the Eleans have 
set up—a mild and majestic god in pleasing guise, 
the Giver of our material and our physical life and of 
all our blessings, the common Father and Saviour 
and Guardian of mankind, in so far as it was possible 
for a mortal man to frame in his mind and to represent 
the divine and inimitable nature. 

“ And consider whether you will not find that the 
statue is in kceping with all the titles by which Zeus 
is known. For he alone of the gods is entitled 
‘Father and King, ' Protector of Cities,’ ‘God of 
Friendship, and ' God of Comradeship, and also 
‘Protector of Suppliants,’ and ‘ God of Hospitality,’ 
‘ Giver of Increase,’ 2 and has countless other titles, 
all indicative of goodness: he is addressed as‘ King ' 
because of his dominion and power; as ' Father,’ I 
think, on account of his solicitude for us and his 
kindness: as ‘ Protector of Cities ' in that he upholds 
the law and the common weal; as ' Guardian of the 
Race ' on account of the tie of kinship which unites 
gods and men; as ' God of Friendship ' and ‘ God of 
Comradeship ' because he brings all men together 


3 These titles of Zeus with the reasons for them are found 
in Aristotle, de Mundo 401 b, where we also read. Ζιεὺς κεφαλή, 
Ζεὺς μέσσα, Διὸς δ᾽ ἐκ πάντα τέτυκται--'" Zeus is head, Zeus 
is middle, by Zeus all things have been made." Compare 
Plato, Laws 4. 716 9, and Dio, Discourse I. 39-40. 
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> + 4 M 
βούλεται φίλους εἶναι ἀλλήλοις, ἐχθρὸν δὲ ἢ 
Ed t L4 , * bas 
πολέμιον οὐδένα οὐδενός, "]κέσιος δέ, ὡς ἂν 
Se t M LÀ ^ 8 5 ὦ d Bé 
ἐπήκοός τε καὶ ἴλεως τοῖς δεομένοις, Φύξιος δὲ 
Pl m — P4 ^ 
διὰ τὴν τῶν κακῶν ἀπόφυξιν, Sérmos δέ, ὅτι δεῖ 
A ^ LA 3 m X 3 t Y ^ 
μηδὲ τῶν ξένων ἀμελεῖν μηδὲ ἀλλότριον ἡγεῖσθαι 
$ νη t 
ἀνθρώπων μηδένα, Krýoios δὲ καὶ ᾿ππικάρπιος, 
m ~ 4 + 
dre τῶν καρπῶν αἴτιος καὶ δοτὴρ πλούτου καὶ 
δυνάμεως. 
ν “~ 3 
Ὅσον δὲ 1 ἦν ἐπιδεῖξαι ταῦτα μὴ φθεγγόμενον, 
^ , 
dpa οὐχ ἱκανῶς ἔχει κατὰ τὴν τέχνην; τὴν μὲν 
+ ρα 
ap ἀρχὴν καὶ τὸν βασιλέα βούλεται δηλοῦν τὸ 
ἰσχυρὸν τοῦ εἶδους καὶ τὸ μεγαλοπρεπές: τὸν 
δὲ πατέρα καὶ τὴν κηδεμονίαν τὸ πρᾷον καὶ προσ- 
φιλές' τὸν δὲ ]]ολιέα καὶ Νόμιμον 7) τε σεμνότης 
καὶ τὸ αὐστηρόν: τὴν δὲ ἀνθρώπων καὶ θεῶν 
c^ μα tt 
ξυγγένειαν αὐτό που τὸ τῆς μορφῆς ὅμοιον 
A : T À 2 4 δὲ Φίλ 4 AE é M 
Ov ἤδη σύμβολον τὸν δὲ Φίλιον καὶ Ικέσιον καὶ 
Eéwov καὶ Φύξιον καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἁπλῶς 
j? φιλανθρωπία καὶ τὸ πρᾷον καὶ τὸ χρηστὸν 
ἐμφαινόμενον. προσομοιοῖ δὲ τὸν Κτήσιον καὶ 
τὸν ᾿Επικάρπιον ἤ τε ἁπλότης καὶ ἡ μεγαλοφροσύνη, 
δηλουμένη διὰ τῆς μορφῆς: ἀτεχνῶς γὰρ διδόντι 
καὶ χαριζομένῳ μάλιστα προσέοικε τἀγαθά. 
ara μὲν οὖν ὡς οἷόν τε ἣν ἐμιμησάμην, 
dre οὐκ ἔχων ὀνομάσαι. συνεχῶς δὲ ἀστράπτοντα 
(918 λέ M 8 ^ λ 40 A v 34 X 
emt πολέμῳ καὶ φθορᾷ πλήθους ἢ ér 1 ὄμβρων 


1 ὅσον Cohoon, ὅτου δὲ Reiske : ὅσου δὲ or ὡς οὐδὲν. 
` 2 ὃν ἤδη σύμβολον Capps, αἰνίττεται διὰ συμβόλου conjectured 
by Arnim ; ἐν εἴδει συμβόλου, 
8 j added by Jacobs. 
* én’ added by Capps, 
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and wills that they be friends of one another and 
never enemy or foe; as ' Protector of Suppliants ' 
since he inclines his ear and is gracious to men when 
they pray; as ' God of Refuge' because he gives 
refuge from evils; as ' God of Hospitality ' because 
we should not be unmindful even of strangers, nor 
regard any human being as an alien; as ' Giver of 
Wealth and Increase ' since he is the cause of all 
crops and is the giver of wealth and power. 

" And so far as it was possible to reveal these 
attributes without the help of words, is the god 
not adequately represented from the point of 
view of art? For his sovereignty and kingship are 
intended to be shown by the strength in the image 
and its grandeur; his fatherhood and his solicitude 
by its gentleness and kindliness; the ' Protector of 
Cities ’ and ‘ Upholder of the Law ' by its majesty 
and severity; the kinship between gods and men, I 
presume, by the mere similarity in shape, being 
already in use as a symbol;* the ‘God of Friends, 
Suppliants, Strangers, Refugees, and all such 
qualities in short, by the benevolence and gentleness 
and goodness appearing in his countenance. The 
‘God of Wealth’ and the ‘ Giver of Increase’ are 
represented by the simplicity and grandeur shown by 
the figure, for the god does in very truth seem like 
one who is giving and bestowing blessings. 

** As for these attributes, then, I have represented 
them in so far as it was possible to do so, since I was 
not able to name them. But the god who con- 
tinually sends the lightning’s flash, portending war 
and the destruction of many or a mighty Gown- 


1 As explained supra, § 56, 
49 
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ὑπερβολῇ 3) χαλάζης ἢ χιόνος, ἢ τανύοντα κυανῆν 
ἶριν, τοῦ πολέμου ξύμβολον, ἢ ἀστέρα πέµποντα 
ξυνεχεῖς σπινθῆρας ἀποβάλλοντα, δεινὸν τέρας 
ναύταις ἢ στρατιώταις ? ἢ ὃ ἐπιπέμποντα ἔριν dpya- 
λέαν “Ἕλλησι καὶ βαρβάροις, ὥστε ἱ ἔρωτι ἐμβάλ- 
Aew? πολέμου καὶ μάχης ἄπαυστον κάμνουσιν 
ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἀπειρηκόσιν: οὐδέ γε ἱστάντα 
ἐπὶ πλάστιγγος ἀνθρώπων ἡμιθέων κῆρας 3) στρατο- 
πέδων ὅλων, αὐτομάτῳ ῥοπῇ kpuopnérag: οὐκ 

v διὰ τῆς τέχνης μιμεῖσθαι: οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ παρὸν 
ἠθέλησά γ᾽ ἄν ποτε. βροντῆς γὰρ εἴδωλον 
ἄφθογγον ἢ ἀστραπῆς ἣ κεραυνοῦ εἴκασμα 
ἀλαμπὲς ἐκ τῶν τῇδε γ᾽ ὑπογείων t μεταλλευμάτων 
ποῖον ἄν τι καὶ γένοιτο; ἔτι δὲ γῆν σειομένην καὶ 
κινούμενον "Ὄλυμπον ὑπὸ νεύματι βραχεῖ τῶν 
ὀφρύων ἢ τινα νέφους περὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ στέφανον 

1 ὑπερβολῇ PY, ὑπερβολὴν other MSS. 

* στρατιώταις Geel: στρατιώτῃ. 3 ἡ added hy Geol, 


* ὥστε added by Arnim 5 ἐμβάλλειν Arnim: ἐμβάλλει, 
δ y! ὑπογείων Capps, cf. Hdt. 4. 200: ἐπιγείων. 

1 Seo Iliad 10. 6-8 : “ Even as when the lord of fair-trossod 
Hera lightens, fashioning either heavy rain unspoakable or hail 
or snow, when the flakes sprinkle the fields, or fashioning 
perhaps the wide mouth of bitter war:"' 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἀστράπτῃ πόσις “Hons ἠυκόμοιο, 

τεύχων 7) πολὺν ὄμβρον ἀθέσφατον ἠὲ χάλαζαν 
ἢ νιφετόν, ὅτε πέρ τε χιὼν ἐπάλυνεν ἀρούρας, 

ἠέ ποθι πτολέμοιο μέγα στόμα πευκεδανοῖο. 

2 Compare [liad 17, 547-649 ; “ Like as Zous spreadeth the 
bright rainbow from heaven for mortals to be a portent either 
of war or else of unkindly winter. 

ύτε πορφυρέην Ἶριν θνητοῖσι τανύσσῃ 
els ἐξ οὐρανόθεν, τέρας ἔμμεναι ἢ πόλεμοιο 
ἢ καὶ χειμῶνος δυσθαλπέος, κ.τ.λ. 
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our of rain, or of hail or of snow,/ or who stretches 
the dark blue rainbow across the sky, the symbol of 
war,? or who sends a shooting star, which hurls forth 
a stream of sparks, a dread portent to sailors or 
soldiers, or who sends grievous strife upon Greeks 
and barbarians so as to inspire tired and despairing 
men with unceasing love for war and battle,* and 
the god who weighed in the balance the fates of god- 
like men or of whole armies to be decided by its 
spontaneous inclination 5—that god, I say, it was not 
possible to represent by my art; nor assuredly should 
I ever have desired to do so even had it been possible. 
For of thunder what sort of soundless image, or of 
lightning and of the thunderbolt what kind of a like- 
ness without the lightning's flash could by any 
possibility be made from the metals taken from the 
subterrancan workings of this land at least?" Then 
when the carth was shaken and Olympus was moved 
by a slight inclination of the eyebrows, or a crown of 
cloud was about his head, it was easy enough for 


3 Compare Iliad 4. 75-77: “Just as the son of Cronos of 
crooked counsel hath sent a star, a bright portent either for 
sailors or for a broad host of the people; and many sparks 
stream from it’’— 

οἷον δ᾽ ἀστέρα fice Κρόνου πάις ἀγκυλομήτεω, 
ἢ ναύτῃσι τέρας ἠὲ στρατῷ εὑρέι λαῶν, 
λαμπρόν" τοῦ δέ τε πολλοὶ ἀπὸ σπινθῆρες ἵενται. 

4 Seo Iliad 11. 3: “ And Zeus sent forth grievous strife 
to the ships of the Achacana, holding a portent of war in her 
hands "— 

Ζεὺς δ᾽ Ὥριδα προΐαλλε θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν 
ἀργαλέην, πολέμοιο τέρας μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχουσαν. 

5 Seo Iliad 22. 210-213. 

6 Seo Iliad 8. 69-71. 

' Referring to the silver mines at Laurium. 
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Ὁμήρῳ μὲν εἰπεῖν εὐμαρὲς καὶ πολλὴ πρὸς τὰ 

τοιαῦτα ἅπαντα ἐλευθερία, τῇ δέ γε ἡμετέρᾳ 

τέχνῃ παντελῶς ἄπορον, ἐγγύθεν παρεχούσῃ } 
4 ^ i LÀ ^ af 

καὶ σαφῆ τὸν ἔλεγχον τῆς ὄψεως. 

Εἰ δ᾽ αὖ τὸ τῆς ὕλης ἀσημότερον ἡγεῖταί 
^ . A P2 - Ü ^ ^ 1 LÀ Ü ΄ 
τις 7] κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν τοῦ θεοῦ, τοῦτο μὲν ἀληθές τε 
καὶ ὀρθόν: ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε τοὺς δόντας οὔτε ἃ τὸν 
ἑλόμενον καὶ δοκιμάσαντα ἐν δίκῃ μέμφοιτ᾽ 
ἄν. οὐ γὰρ ἣν ἑτέρα φύσις ἀμείνων οὐδὲ λαμπρο- 

/ A N ^ M > ^ ^ é 
τέρα πρὸς ὄψιν, ἣν δυνατὸν εἴς χεῖρας ἀνθρώπων 
ἀφικέσθαι καὶ μεταλαβεῖν δημιουργίας. ἀέρα 

3 M ^ ? ΄ 8 A 4 w Ü 3 
ye? καὶ πῦρ ἐργάσασθαι ἢ τὴν ἄφθονον πηγὴν 
ὕδατος ἔνεστι τίσι θνητῶν ὀργάνοις; ὅσον δ᾽ ϐ 

3 t 4 4 " * 7 8 Aé 
ἐν ἅπασι τούτοις στερεὸν ἕρμα ἵ εἶρκταιᾶ λέγω 
δὲ οὐ χρυσοῦ καὶ λίθου, ταῦτα μὲν γὰρ σμικρὰ καὶ 
φαῦλα, ἀλλὰ τὴν πᾶσαν ἰσχυρὰν καὶ βαρεῖαν οὐσίαν: 
id z v 2 9 ὃ "4 § 3 À / ? 
ἰδέαν γε ἕκάστην ὃ διακρίνοντα καὶ ἐμπλέκοντα εἰς 
ταὐτὸ ἕκαστον συστῆσαι 10 γένος καὶ ζῴων καὶ 


φυτῶν, οὐδὲ θεοῖς πᾶσι δυνατὸν ἀλλ᾽ 1 ἢ μόνῳ 


1 παρεχούσῃ Capps: ἐχούσῃ. 

* οὔτε Dindorf: οὐδὲ, 

3 ye Capps: τε καὶ, 4 ἔνεστι Capps: dv. 

5 θνητῶν Capps: θνητοῖς. “δ᾽ Capps: τε, 

: Foya Morel: ἔργμα. * εἶρκται added by Capps. 
t 


έαν γε ἑκάστην te : ἰδίᾳ τε ἕκαστον. 
10 ἕκαστον συστῆσαι added by Capps as giving the required 
sense, 

11 ἀλλ᾽ added by Capps, 
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Homer to describe them, and great was the freedom 
he enjoyed for all such things; but for our art it 
is absolutely impossible, for it permits the observer 
to test it with his eyes from close at hand and in full 
view. 

" But if, again, anyone thinks that the material 
used is too lacking in distinction to be in keeping 
with the god, his belief is true and correct. But 
neither those who furnished it, nor the man who 
sclected and approved it, has he any right to criticize. 
For there was no other substance better or more 
radiant to the sight that could have come into the 
hands of man and have received artistic treatment. 
To work up air, at any rate, or fire, or ‘ the copious 
source of water,’ 3 what tools possessed by mortal men 
can do that? These can work upon nothing but 
whatever hard residuary substance is held bound 
within all these elements. I do not mean gold or 
silver, for these are trivial and worthless things, 
but the essential substance, tough all through 
and heavy; and to select each kind of material 
and entwining them together to compose every 
species, both of animals and of plants—this is a 
thing which is impossible for even the gods, all 
except this God alone, one may almost say, whora 


1 See Pliny, Natural History 35. 96: “ Apelles also painted 
things that cannot be painted; claps of thunder, heat light- 
ning, flashing lightning, which they (the Greeks) call ὑτοπίδ, 
astrape, and ceraunobolia’’—~Pinxit (Apelles) et quae pingi 
non possunt, tonitrua, fulgetra, fulgura, quae bronten, 
astrapon, ceraunoboliam appellant. 

2 That is, the ocean, 14.246. The phrase seems to be taken 
from a lyric poet. 

5 Euripides, Helen, 854 for the phrase ἕρμα στερεόν. 
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τούτῳ σχεδὸν ὃν πάνυ καλῶς ποιητὴς προσεῖπεν 
ἕτερος, 
^ M 3 f [4 
Δωδωναῖε μεγασθενὲς ἀριστοτέχνα πάτερ. 


οὗτος γὰρ δὴ πρῶτος καὶ τελειότατος δημιουργός, 
χορηγὸν λαβὼν τῆς αὑτοῦ τέχνης οὐ τὴν ᾿Ἠλείων 
πόλιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν πᾶσαν τοῦ παντὸς ὕλην. Φειδίαν 
δὲ ἢ Πολύκλειτον οὐκ ἂν εἰκότως ἀπαιτοῖτε 
πλέον οὐδέν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ταῦτα μείζω καὶ σεμνό- 
τέρα τῆς ἡμετέρας χειρωναξίας. οὐδὲ γὰρ τὸν 
"Ἡφαιστον Ὅμηρος ἐν ἄλλοις πεποίηκεν ἐπιδεικ- 
νύμενον τὴν ἐμπειρίαν, ἀλλὰ τεχνίτην μὲν θεὸν 
εὐπόρησεν ἐπὶ τὸ τῆς ἀσπίδος ἔργον, ὕλην δὲ 
ἑτέραν οὐκ ἐφίκετο εὐρεῖν. φησὶ γὰρ οὕτω" 

χαλκὸν δ᾽ ἐν πυρὶ βάλλεν ἀτειρέα κασσίτερόν τε 

καὶ χρυσὸν τιμῆντα καὶ ἄργυρον. 
ἀνθρώπων μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε οὐδενὶ παραχωρήσαιμ’ 
dv! κρείττονα ἐμοῦ ποτε γενέσθαι περὶ τὴν 
τέχνην, αὐτῷ δὲ τῷ Διί, δημιουργοῦντι τὸν ἅπαντα 
κόσμον οὐ χρὴ ξυμβάλλειν οὐδένα θνητόν. 

αΌτ οὖν εἰπόντα καὶ ἀπολογησάμενον τὸν 

Φειδίαν εἰκότως ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσι; οἱ "Ἕλληνες ore- 
φανῶσαι ἄν. 

Ἴσως δὲ τοὺς πολλοὺς λέληθεν ὁ λόγος ὑπὲρ 
ὧν γέγονε, καὶ μάλα, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, φιλοσόφοις 
τε ἁρμόττων καὶ πλήθει ἀκοῦσαι, περί τε ἆγαλ- 
μάτων ἱδρύσεως, ὅπως δεῖ ἱδρῦσθαι, καὶ περὶ 


1 παραχωρήσαιμ’ ἂν Phlugk : παραχωρήσαιμι. 


1 Pindar frg. 57 (Bergk). 
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another poet! quite beautifully has addressed as 
follows : 


Lord of Dodona,? father almighty, consummate 
artist. 


For he is indeed the first and most perfect artificer, 
who has taken as his coadjutor in his art, not the city 
of Elis, but the entire material of the entire universe. 
But of a Pheidias or of a Polycleitus you could not 
reasonably demand more than they have done; nay, 
even what they essayed is too great and august for 
our handiwork. Indeed, not even Hephaestus did 
Homer represent as showing his skill in other ma- 
terials, but while he furnished a god as the craftsman 
for the making of the shield, he did not succeed in 
finding any different sort of material for it. For he 
speaks as follows : 


The stubborn brass, and tin, and precious gold, 
And silver, first he melted in the fire ;? 


nay, I will not concede to any man that there ever 
has been a better sculptor than I, but to Zeus, who 
fashioned the whole universe, it is not right to 
compare any mortal." 
.. So if Pheidias had said these things in his defence, 
I believe that the assembled Hellenes would have 
been justified in conferring a crown upon him. 
But perhaps the majority of my hearers have failed 
to notice the several topics of my ..ἠἼνετ-, at που η. 
in my opinion, it has been quite as tu: «be “ὃν ue 
multitude as for the philosophers to hear, It has 
dealt with the dedication of statues, how it should 
2 Dodona, situated in Epirus. Most ancient oracle of 
Greece and dedicated to Zeus. 
8 Homer, Iliad 18. 474-475, translated by the Earl of 
Derby. e 
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ποιητῶν, ὅπως .ἄμεινον 3 χεῖρον διανοοῦνται 
περὶ τῶν θείων, ἔτι δὲ περὶ τῆς | πρώτης ἐπινοίας 
θεοῦ, ποία τις καὶ τίνα τρόπον ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
ἐγένετο. πολλὰ δέ, οἶμαι, καὶ περὶ τῆς δυνά- 
pews ἐρρήθη τοῦ Διὸς καὶ Tis? ἐπωνυμίας, εἰ 
δὲ μετ᾽ εὐφημίας τοῦ τε ἀγάλματος καὶ τῶν 
85 ἱδρυσαμένων, πολὺ ἄμεινον. τῷ γὰρ ὄντι τοι- 
οὗτος ἡμῖν προσορᾶν ἔοικε, πάνυ εὔνους καὶ 
κηδόμενος, ὥστ᾽ ἔμοιγε μικροῦ φίέγγεσίλαι δοκεῖ. 
Τάδε μὲν οὕτως, ' HActoc τε ὃ καὶ σύμυπασιι ‘EAs, 
καλῶς καὶ προσηκόντως ἐπιτελεῖς," θυσίας τε θύουσα 
ἐκ τῶν παρόντων μεγιλοπρεπεῖς καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸν 
εὐκλεέστατον ἀγῶνα τιθεῖσα dis? ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
εὐεξίας καὶ ῥώμης καὶ τάχους, ὅσα τε ἑορτῶν καὶ 
μυστηρίων ἔθη λαβοῦσα διαφυλάττεις, ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνο 
φροντίζων σκοπῶ, ὅτι 


αὐτήν ο’ 5 οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κομιδὴ ἔχει, ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα γῆρας 
λυγρὸν ἔχεις αὐχμεῖς τε κακῶς καὶ ἀεικέα 
y 


ETOL, 
1 τῆς Reisko: τε. — 3 καὶ τῆς (Appr: κατὰ τὰς, 
3 τε Capps: δὲ, Arnim reads ὦ σύμπασα, deleting ᾿Ηλεῖοί δὲ 


καὶ. 
4 ἐπιτελεῖς Arnim: ἐπιτελεῖ. 
5 ὡς added by Wilamowitz. 
* o' MSS. of Odyssey: γε. 
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best be done, and with the poets, as to whether their 
conceptions of the gods are better or inferior, and 
also with the first conception of God, what it was 
and how it came into existence among men. And 
much too, I believe, was said about the power of 
Zeus and about his titles. If this was accompanied 
by a culogy of the statue and of those who dedicated 
it, so much the better. For in reality the god now 
seems to us to have such an expression, altogether 
benevolent and solicitous, that I at least can almost 
fancy that he is speaking like this : 

‘ All this rite, you Eleans and all Hellas, you are 
carrying out, as one may see, very beautifully and 
fittingly, by offering sacrifices of a magnificence in 
keeping with your means, and, above all, by holding 
as from the beginning this most renowned contest 
of physical condition, strength, and speed, and 
lastly, because you are preserving in regard to festive 
occasions and secret rites all the customs which you 
haveinherited. But with deep concern I observe that 


Yourself untended seem, and wretched age 
With mean attire and squalor is your lot.” 1 


1 Homer, Odyssey 24. 249-260, translated by Mackail. 
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IN ATHENS, ABOUT HIS BAN- 
ISHMENT 


In the year a.D. 82, probably, Dio was banished by the 
Emperor Domitian, not only from Rome and Italy but also 
from his native Bithynia, on the charge of being in some way 
implicated in the conspiracy of one of the Emperor’s relatives, 
Junius Rusticus, as some including Mommsen maintain, 
Flavius Sabinus as von Arnim with better reason believes. 
Each of these mon was related to the Emperor, Flavius 
Sabinus being the husband of Julia, ta Arrabta= -f Deo it~? 
older brother Titus, who had been Sr, : s. fire ie; ad 
each of them was executed on the charge of having conspired 
against him. If it is Flavius Sabinus to whom Dio refers, then 
since this man was executed in the year A.D. 82, we may infer 
that Dio’s banishment began in this year, and it was intended 
to last his lifetime. However, with the accession of Nerva in 
A.D. 96 he was permitted to return. 

In the 'Thirteenth Discourse Dio gives us an interesting 
glimpse into his?' sart: ar‘ T at that time. Adopting 
the attitude of £ «Δ: mo saito endure his banishment 
manfully and found that it was quite endurable. Then he 
tells how at the urgent request of others he began to deliver 
moral addresses to groups of people gathered to hear him, 
In these acldresses Dio did not attempt to give his own ideas, 
iib αλλά ἐν Ἐν τπτ as possible those of a certain Socrates. 

fre oun + + +. of Socrates’ teaching given in sections 
14-28 Johann Wegehaupt (De Dione Xenophontis Sectaiore, 
p. 56 ff.) tries to show is taken from the Cleitophon, falsely 
ascribed to Plato, Ferdinand Diimmler (Academica, p. 1-17) 
that the Archelaus of Antisthenes is the common source of 
both, and Von Arnim (Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa) 
claims that one of the four hortatory addresses (wporperrrwoi) 
of Antisthenes is the common source. 

The Thirteenth Discourse in the form in which we have it 
breaks off suddenly, giving the impression that the end of it 
has been lost. τ 

59 
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13. EN AOHNAIZ ΠΕΡῚ ΦΥΓΗΣ 


"Ore φεύγειν συνέβη µε φιλίας ἕνεκεν λεγομένης 
ἀνδρὸς οὐ πονηροῦ, τῶν δὲ τότε εὐδαιμόνων τε 
καὶ ἀρχόντων ἐγγύτατα. ὄντος, διὰ ταῦτα δὲ καὶ 
ἀποθανόντος, δι ἃ πολλοῖς καὶ σχεδὸν πᾶσιν 
ἐδόκει μακάριος, διὰ τὴν ἐκείνων οἰκειότητα καὶ 
ξυγγένειαν, ταύτης ἐνεχθείσης ἐπ’ ἐμὲ τῆς αἰτίας, 
ὡς δὴ τἀνδρὶ φίλον ὄντα καὶ σύμβουλον: ἔθος 
γάρ τι τοῦτό ἐστι τῶν τυράννων, ὥσπερ ἐν Σκύθαις 
τοῖς βασιλεῦσι συνθάπτειν οἰνοχόους καὶ μαγεί- 
ρους καὶ παλλακάς, οὕτως τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀποθνῇ- 
σκουσιν ἑτέρους προστιθέναι πλείους ἀπ᾽ οὐδεμιᾶς 
αἰτίας: τότε δ᾽ οὖν, ἐπεί με φεύγειν ἔδοξεν, 
ἐσκόπουν πότερον ὄντως χαλεπόν τι καὶ δυστυχὲς 
εἴη τὸ τῆς φυγῆς ὡς 1 κατὰ τὴν τῶν πολλῶν δόξαν, 
ἢ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἕτερόν Tv? πέπονθεν, ὁποῖον 
λεγόμενόν ἐστι περὶ τὴν μαντείαν τὴν τῶν γυναικῶν 
ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς. ἐκεῖναι γὰρ βῶλόν I τινα ἢ λίθον 
αἴρουσαι σκοποῦσιν ἐν τούτῳ περὶ τοῦ πράγματος 
ob πυνθάνονται. καὶ δὴ ταῖς μὲν αὐτῶν φασι 


1 ὡς added by Cohoon. * πι added by Capps. 
* βῶλόν Valesius: βωμόν, 
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γιεν it fell to my lot to be exiled on account of 
my reputed friendship with a man ! of good character 
and very closcly connected with those who at that 
time were Fortune’s favourites and indeed high 
officials, a man who lost his life on account of the very 
things which made him scem fortunate to many men, 
and indeed to practically everyone, I mean his con- 
nection by marriage and blood with these officials ; 
the charge brought against me being that I was that 
man’s friend and adviser—for just as among the 
Scythians it is the practice to bury cupbearers and 
cooks and concubines with their kings, so it is the 
custom of despots to throw in several others for no 
reason whatever with those who are being executed 
by them—so, at the time when my banishment was 
decreed, I began to consider whether this matter of 
banishment was really a grievous thing and a mis- 
fortune, as it is in the view of the majority, or whether 
such experiences merely furnish another instance of 
what we are told happens in connection with the 
divinations of the women in the sacred places. For 
they pick up a chance clod of earth or a stone, and 
try to see in it the answer to their enquiry. And, 
so the story goes, some find their clod light, while 

1 Probably T. Flavius Sabinus, executed by Domitian. Cf. 


Suetonius, Life of Domitian 10. 22; Philostratus, Apollonius 
of Tyana 7. 1. But of. Introduction, vol. I., p. viii. 
QI 
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γίγνεσθαι κοῦφον, ταῖς δὲ βαρύν, ὡς μηδὲ κιγῆσαι 
δύνασθαι ῥᾳδίως. 

Μὴ ἄρα καὶ τὸ φεύγει καὶ τὸ πένεσθαι καὶ 
γῆρας δὴ καὶ νόσος καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα τοῖς 

M H ’ M + ^ * * ΄ 
μὲν βαρέα φαίνεται καὶ χαλεπά, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐλαφρά 
τε καὶ εὔκολα' ἐκεῖ μὲν ἴσως κατὰ τὴν τοῦ 
πράγματος διαφορὰν ἐλαφρύνιητος τοῦ δαιµονίου 
τὸ cpu ἐνταῦθα δέ, οἶμαι, πρὸς τὴν τοῦ χρωμένου 
δύναμιν καὶ γνώμην. 

Καὶ δὴ ἀνεμιμνῃσκόμην ᾿Οδυσσέως τε παρ 
“Ὁμήρῳ κατοδυρομένου πολλάκις αὐτόν, ἀνδρὸς 
ἥρωος οὐδαμῶς. τε ἀδυνάτου καρτερεῖν, πολλὰ 
ὅμως ἀνάξια λέγοντος καὶ θρηνοῦντος ἑκάστοτε 
παρὰ τῇ θαλάττῃ διὰ πόθων τῆς πατρίδος" τέλος 
δέ, ὥς φησιν ὁ ποιητής, ἐπεθύμει καπνὸν ἰδεῖν 
ἀπὸ τῆς αὑτοῦ γῆς ἀνιόντα, εἰ καὶ δέοι παραχρῆμα 
ἀποθνῄσκειν, καὶ οὔτε τὰ πρότερον ἔργα παρ- 
εμυθεῖτο αὐτὸν οὔτε θεὸς μάλα καλὴ καὶ ἀγαθὴ 
περὶ πολλοῦ ποιουμένη, ὥστε ὑποσχέσθαι ποιήσειν 
αὐτὸν ἀθάνατον, ἀλλὰ πάντων τούτων κατίσχυεν 
ὁ τῆς πατρίδος πόθος τε καὶ ἔρως. πάλιν δ᾽ 
αὖ παρ᾽ ἑτέρῳ ποιητῇ τῶν ὕστερον τὴν ᾿Ηλέκτραν 
πυνθανομένην ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ λυπηρῶς καὶ 
ἐλεοῦσαν αὐτὸν τῆς φυγῆς, οὕτω πως ἐρωτῶσαν' 


ποῦ γῆς ὁ τλήμων τλήμονας φυγὰς ἔχει; 
καὶ τὸν οὐχ ἧττον ἐλεεινῶς ἀποκρινόμενον; 


οὐχ ἕνα νομίζων φθείρεται πόλεως τόπον 


1 ἀποκρινόμενον Emperius : ἀποκρινάμενον, 
3 νόμον in the MSS. of Euripides. 
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others find theirs so heavy that they are not able 
even to move it easily. 

" May not exile after all,” I thought, “ and 
poverty, yes, and old age too and sickness, and all 
such things, appear heavy to some and grievous, but 
to others light and casy? For in the first ease per- 
haps God lightens the weight according to the 
importance of the matter in question, and in the 
second case, I imagine, to suit the strength and will- 
power of the afflicted one,” 

And then I recalled Ifomer's Odysseus, who is 
always bewailing his lot, although he was a hero 
and quite able to endure. Yet he for all that says 
many unworthy things, and forever sits lamenting 
on the shore of the sea because he yearns for his 
native land; and finally, so the poet says, the longing 
came upon him to see smoke ascending from his own 
country, even if he should have to die straightway, 
and neither his former exploits could solace him nor 
a goddess very beautiful and good who cherished him, 
going so far as to promise to make him immortal; 
but all these things were outweighed by his yearning 
and love for his native land! And then again I 
recalled how in one of the later poets? Electra, when 
enquiring about her brother in mournful fashion and 
pitying him for his exile, asks in somewhat the 
following fashion, 

Where docs the wretched man his wretched exile 

spend? 
And he replies no less piteously, 
In no one settled region doth he so waste away. 
1 Seo Homer. 27 .:-. 1. 15.50, 
* Euripides, . ^77: 233 zii. 
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τὴν δὲ αὖθις ἐρωτῶσαν, 

Hrov σπανίζει τοῦ καθ’ ἡμέραν βίου; 
κἀκεῖνον οὕτως λέγοντα" 

ἔχει μέν, ἀσθενῆ δέ, ἅτε φεύγων ἀνήρ, 


πρὸς δὲ * τούτοις μυρία δή τολμῃθέντα τολμήματα 
καὶ πολέμους πολεμηθέντας ὑπὸ φυγάδων, ὅπως 
οἴκαδε κατέλθοιεν, πρός τε τοὺς δήμους καὶ τοὺς 
τυράννους τοὺς ἐξελάσαντας παρὰ δύναμυ', μέγα 
νομιζόντων; εἰ καὶ δέοι τελευτῆν μαχομένους ἐν 
τῇ αὐτῶν γῇ. 

Σύμπαντα ταῦτά µε ἐξίπληττε καὶ ἠνάγκαζε 
δεινὸν ἡγεῖσθαι καὶ βαρὺ τὸ συμβεβηκός, ἐπεὶ 
δὲ ἐνεθυμούμην ὅτι Ἱκροίσω τῷ Λυδῶν βασιλεῖ 
συνεβούλευσεν ὁ ᾿Απόλλων συμβάντος τινὸς φεύ- 
yew ἑκόντα καταλιπόντα τὴν ἀρχήν, καὶ poder 
αἰσχύνεσθαι τούτου ἕνεκεν, εἰ δύξει κακὸς εἶναι 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, οὕτω πως θεσπίσας- 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἡμίονος βασιλεὺς Μήδοισι γένηται, 

M / M / fa N LLA Ri 
καὶ τότε, Λυδὲ ποδαβρέ, πολυψήφιδα map! ”Eppov 
φεύγειν μηδὲ μένειν μηδ᾽ αἰδεῖσθαι κακὸς εἶναι, 


δῆλον ὅτι τὴν αἰδῶ νῦν ἀντὶ τῆς αἰσχύνης ὀνο- 
μάζων, ὥσπερ ἔθος ἐστὶ τοῖς ποιηταῖς, καὶ τὸ 
κακὸν εἶναι ἀντὶ τῆς δόξης τῆς παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς" 
ἐκ δὲ τούτου ἐνεθυμούμην ὅτι οὐ πάντως ἡ φυγὴ 
βλαβερὸν οὐδὲ ἀσύμφορον οὐδὲ τὸ μένειν ἀγαίὸν 


3 δὲ Geel: δὴ. * γομιζόντων Reiske: νομίζοντας. 


Ομ ΤΩ 


1 Herodotus 1. 55, translated by Rawlinson, modified to suit 
the present context, 
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Then she again asks, 

Does he perchance live scant of daily bread? 
And he replies thus, 

Nay, bread he hath, but strengthless, exile’s fare. 


And in addition to all this I recalled countless deeds 
of valour performed and wars waged by exiles seeking 
thus to be restored to their homes, wars waged beyond 
their strength against the popular governments and 
despotisms by which they had been driven out, 
for they counted it a great achievement to fight on 
their own soil even if it meant their death, 

All these recollections frightened me and forced 
me to consider what had happencd to me a terrible 
and onerous thing. But again, I reflected that 
Croesus, the king of the Lydians, was advised by 
Apollo, when a certain mischance fell, to leave his 
kingdom and go voluntarily into exile, and not to 
feel himself disgraced if he should be looked upon by 
men as a coward, the oracle running somewhat as 
follows : : 


Wait til the time shall come when a mule is 
monarch of Media: 

Then, thou delicate Lydian, away to the pebbles 
of Hermus; 

Haste thee and no longer stay, nor have awe of 
being a coward.! 


It is evident that the poet uses ‘awe’ instead of 
' shame ' as is the custom the poets have, and ' being 
a coward’ in place of ‘ being thought so by the 
many.’ Then next the thought came to me that 
exile is not altogether injurious or unprofitable, nor 
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καὶ πολλοῦ ἄξιον. οὐ yàp ἂν τὸ μὲν αὐτῶν παρήνει 
καὶ συνεβούλευεν ὃ ᾿Απόλλων, τὸ φεύγειν, τὸ δὲ 
μένειν, ἄντικρυς ἀπηγόρευε, καὶ ταῦτα ἀνδρὶ 
θεσπίζων ὃς ἦν ἐπιμελέστατος περὶ τὸ θεῖον καὶ 
θυσίας τε πλεῖστας ἔθυε καὶ μέγιστα ἀναθήματα 
πεπόμφει τῶν πώποτε ἠναθέντων εἰς Δελφούς, 

Ταῦτα ἐνθυμουμένῳ μοι ἔδοξε καὶ αὐτὸν εἰς 
θεοῦ βαδίσαντα χρήσαοθπι συμβούλῳ ἱκανῷ 1 κατὰ 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἔθος τῶν λλήνων, οὐ γὰρ περὶ 
νόσου μὲν καὶ ἀπαιδίας, εἴ τῳ μὴ γίγνοιντο παῖδες, 
καὶ περὶ καρπῶν ἱκανῶς συμβουλεύειν αὐτόν, περὶ 
δὲ τοιούτου πράγματος ἧττον δυνήσεσθαι. καὶ 
δὴ χρωμένῳ por ἀνεῖλεν ἄτοπόν τινα χρησμὸν 
καὶ οὐ ῥᾷδιον συμβαλεῖν. ἐκέλευες γάρ µε αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο πράττειν ἐν ᾧ εἰμι πάσῃ προθυμίᾳ ὡς 
καλήν τινα καὶ συμφέρουσαν πρᾶξιν, ἕως ἄν, 
ἔφη, ἐπὶ τὸ ὕστατον ἀπέλθῃς τῆς γῆς. καίτοι 
χαλεπὸν καὶ οὐδὲ 3 κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον" τὸ 1 ψεύδεσθαι, 
μὴ ὅτι κατὰ θεόν: ἐλογισάμην οὖν ὅτι ὃ μὲν 
᾿Οδυσσεὺς μετὰ τοσούτους πλάνους οὐκ ὤκνησεν 
ἀλᾶσθαι πάλιν κώπην φέρων, Tetpeciov πύου. 
λεύσαντος, ἀνδρὸς τεθνηκότος, μέχρι ἂν ἀνθρώποις 
συμβάλῃ μηδὲ ἀκοῇ γιγνώσκουσι θάλατταν: ἐμοὶ 
δὲ οὐ ποιητέον τοῦτο τοῦ θεοῦ κελεύοντος; 

Οὕτω δὴ παρακελευσάμενος ἐμαυτῷ μήτε δε- 
διέναι μήτε αἰσχύνεσθαι τὸ πρᾶγμα, στολήν τε 
ταπεινὴν ἀναλαβὼν καὶ τἄλλα κολάσας ἐμαυτὸν 

1 ἱκανῷ Cohoon: ἱκανῶς. 
3 καὶ οὐδὲ Arnim, κοὐ Weil: καὶ. 


5 ἄνθρωπον Emperius : ἀνθρώπου or ἀνθρώπους. 
4 τὸ added by Capps. 


; 1 Compare Plato, Apology of Socrates, 20, 
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staying at home a good and praiseworthy thing. For 
Apollo would not have urged and advised the one 
course, to wit, going into exile, and have expressly 
forbidden the other course, staying, especially 
when prophesying to a man who had been most 
careful about divine observances and had offered the 
most sacrifices and sent to Delphi the largest votive 
offerings ever sct up there. 

Bearing in mind all these things I decided to go to 
the god’s temple myself and consult him, as a com- 
petent adviser,! according to the ancient custom of 
the Greeks. For surely, thought I, if he gives 
competent advice about sickness and, if children are 
not born to a man, about childlessness, and about 
harvests, he will not show any less ability about such 
a case as mine, And then when I consulted him, he 
gave mo a strange sort of reply and one not easy to 
interpret. For he bade me to keep on doing with 
all zeal the very thing wherein I am engaged, as 
being a most honourable and useful activity, ** until 
thou comest,” said he, “ to the uttermost parts of the 
earth." And yet lying is a harsh thing to impute 
and not consistent with even a man's standards, 
to say nothing of a god's. Accordingly I reflected 
that Odysseus after all his wanderings did not 
hesitate to roam once more, when he carried an oar as 
Teiresias, a man dead and gone, had advised him, 
until he should fall in with people who knew not the 
sea, even by heaxsay;? and should not I follow his 
example if God so bade? 

So after exhorting myself in this way neither to 
fear or be ashamed of my action, and putting on 
humble attire and otherwise chastening myself, I 


? See Homer, Odyssey, 11, 119 ff. 
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ἡλώμην πανταχοῦ. ot δὲ ἐντυγχάνοντες ἄνθρωποι 
ὁρῶντες, οἱ μὲν ἀλήτην, οἱ δὲ πτωχὸν ἐκάλουν, 
οἳ δέ τινες καὶ φιλόσοφον. ἐντεῦθεν ἐμοὶ συνέβ 
κατ᾽ ὀλίγον τε καὶ οὐ βουλευσάμενον αὐτὸν οὐδὲ 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ μέγα ἀπονήπηντη τούτου τοῦ ὀνόματος 
τυχεῖν. οἱ μὲν yàp πολλά τῶν κπλουμένων 
φιλοσόφων αὐτοὺς ἀνακηρύττουσιν, ὥσπερ οἱ 
᾿Ολυμπίασι κήρυκες: ἐγὼ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων λεγόντων 
οὐκ ἐδυνάμην det καὶ nüm διαμίχεσί]αι, τυχὸν δέ 
τι καὶ ἀπολαῦσαι τῆς φήμης συνέβη μοι. πολλοὶ 
γὰρ ἠρώτων προσιύντες ὅ τι μοι φαίοιτο ἀγαθὸν 
7] κακόν: ὥστε ἠναγκαζόμην φροντίζειν ὑπὲρ 
τούτων, ἵνα ἔχοιμι ἀποκρίνεσθαι τοῖς ἐρωτῶσιν, 
πάλιν δὲ ἐκέλευον λέγειν καταστάντι, ! εἰς τὸ κοινόν, 
οὐκοῦν καὶ τοῦτο ἀναγκαῖον ἐγίγνετο λέγειν περὶ 
τῶν προσηκόντων τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ἔμελλον ὀνίνασθαι τὰ ἐμοὶ φαινόμενα. 

᾿Ἐδόκουν δέ μοι πάντες ἄφρονες, ὥς ἔπος 
εἰπεῖν, καὶ οὐδεὶς οὐδὲν ὧν ἔδει πράττει; οὐδὲ 
σκοπεῖν ὅπως ἀπαλλαγεὶς τῶν παρόντων κακῶν 
καὶ τῆς πολλῆς ἀμαθίας καὶ ταραχῆς ἐπιεικέ- 
στερον καὶ ἄμεινον βιώσεται, κυκώμενοι δὲ καὶ 
φερόμενοι πάντες ἐν ταὐτῷ καὶ περὶ τὰ αὐτὰ 
σχεδόν, περί τε χρήματα καὶ δόξας καὶ σωμάτων 
τινὰς ἡδονάς, οὐδείς ἀπαλλαγῆναι τούτων δυνά- 
μενος οὐδὲ ἐλευθερῶσαι τὴν αὑτοῦ ψυχήν' καθάπερ, 
οἶμαι, τὰ ἐμπεσόντα εἰς τὰς δίνας εἱλούμενα καὶ 
περιστρεφόµενα καὶ οὐχ οἷά re? ἀπαλλαγῆναι τῆς 


1 καταστάντα ο ος µε καταστάντα Reiske: μεταστάντα. 
2 After τε the MSS. have δυνάμενα, which Cobet bracketed. 
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proceeded to roam everywhere. And the men whom 
I met, on catching sight of me, would sometimes call 
me a tramp and sometimes a beggar, though some did 
call me a philosopher. From this it came about 
gradually and without any planning or any self- 
conceit on my part that I acquired this name. Now 
the great majority of those styled philosophers 
proclaim themselves such, just as the Olympian 
heralds proclaim the victors; but in my case, when 
the other folk applied this name to me, I was not 
able always and in all instances to have the mattor 
out with them. And very likely, as it turned out, I 
did profit somewhat by the general report about mo. 
For many would approach me and ask what was my 
opinion about good and evil As a result I was 
forced to think about these matters that I might be 
able to answer my questioners. Furthermore, they 
would invite me to come before the public and speak: 
Consequently it became necessary for me to speak 
also about the duties of man and about the things that 
were likely, in my opinion, to profit him. 

And the opinion I had was that pretty well all 
men are fools, and that no one does any of the 
things he should do, or considers how to rid himselfof 
the evils that beset him and of his great ignorance 
and confusion of mind, so as to live à more virtuous 
and a better life; but that they all are being thrown 
into confusion and are swept round and round in 
the same place and about practically the same 
objects, to wit, money and reputation and certain 
pleasures of the body, while no one is able to rid 
himself of these and set his own soul free; just as, I 
fancy, things that get into a whirlpool are tossed and 
rolled without being able to free themselves from the 
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14 δινήσεως. ταῦτα καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα τούς τε ἄλλους 
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16 


ἅπαντας καὶ μάλιστα καὶ πρῶτον ἐμαυτὸν κατα- 
μεμφόμενος viorel ὑπὸ ἀπορίας ia ἐπί τινα 
λόγον ἀρχαῖον, λεγόμενον ὑπό τινος Σωκράτους, 
ὃν οὐδέποτε ἐκεῖνος ἐπαύσατο λέγων, πανταχοῦ 
τε καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντας βυῶν καὶ διατεινόμενος 
ἐν ταῖς παλαίστραις καὶ ἐν τῷ Λυκείῳ καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἐργαστηρίων 3 καὶ κατ ἀγοράν, ὥσπερ ἀπὸ 
μηχανῆς θεός, ὡς ἔφη τις. οὐ μέντοι προσεποιού- 
LENT t * P. Li 1λλ’ T 5 1 1ο} 

μην ἐμὸν εἶναι τὸν λόγον, ἀλλ᾽ οὗπερ ἦν, καὶ ἠξίουν, 
ἂν ἄρα μὴ δύνωμαι ἀπομνημονεῦσαι ἀκριβῶς 
ἁπάντων τῶν ῥημάτων μηδὲ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας, 
ἀλλὰ πλέον ἢ ἔλαττον εἴπω τι, συγγνώμην ἔχειν, 
μηδὲ ὅτι ταῦτα λέγω ἃ τυγχάνει πολλοῖς ἔτεσι 
πρότερον εἰρημένα, διὰ τοῦτο ἧττον προσέχειν 
τὸν νοῦν. ἴσως γὰρ ἄν, ἔφην, οὕτως μάλιστα 
3 / M $ j Moe g 5 4 
ὠφεληθείητε. οὐ γὰρ δή ye εἰκός ἐστι τοὺς 
παλαιοὺς λόγους ὥσπερ φάρμακα διαπνεύσαντας 
ἀπολωλεκέναι τὴν δύναμιν. 

᾿Εκεῖνος γὰρ ὁπότ᾽ ἴδοι πλείονας ἀνθρώπους ἐν 
τῷ αὐτῷ, σχετλιάζων καὶ ἐπιτιμῶν ἐβόα πάνυ 
2 / 1 > [ή »^ 
ἀνδρείως τε καὶ ἀνυποστόλως, Ilo φέρεσθε, 
1 ἐνίοτε Reiske: fu: ἐνίοτε δὲ (δὲ καὶ by corrector) P, ἐνίοτε 
δὲ UBM. 


3 τῶν ἐργαστηρίων καὶ κατ’ Cobet: τῶν δικαστηρίων καὶ κατ᾽ 
UB, τῷ δικαστηρίῳ κατ’ MP, 


oe 


1 At this point bee the passage ending in section 28, 
which is based on either the pseudoplatonio Cleitophon or on 
& source common to both it and this passage in Dio. See 
Introduction, p. 89. 
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whirling. While I was uttering these and similar 
upbraidings of all others, but first and foremost of 
myself, at times, when at a loss, I would have recourse 
to an ancient appeal made by a certain Socrates} 
one that he never ceased making, everywhere and to 
everyone, crying out and declaiming carnestly, in the 
wrestling schools and in the Lyceum and at the work- 
shops and up and down the market-place,? like a god 
swung into view by the machine, as someone has 
said. By no means, however, did I pretend that 
the appeal was mine, but gave the eredit where it 
was due, and requested them, in case I were unable to 
recall accurately all the phrases, or even not all the 
thought, but should add or subtract anything, to 
grant me their indulgence and not to pay any the less 
attention to me just because I was repeating what 
happened to have been said many years before. 
“ For perhaps," said I, “ you will in this way derive 
the greatest benefit. For in truth," I added, “ it 
is not at all probable that the words of old have 
evaporated like drugs and lost their power.” 

Now Socrates, whenever he saw several persons 
assembled, would ery out most bravely and frankly 
with indignant rebuke and censure, '* Whither are you 


3 Tho statement that Socrates nover ceased making this 
appeal was made by Socrates himself according to Plato. See 
Plato, Apedecay af ορ 906 d. : 

3 See rhe ωμό τς Cleifophon 407a for the same 
phrase. Die wes nez thinking of the way the god was 
brought into view, but of the solemn admonitions which he 
gave from his elevated position. Plato in the Cratylus 425 d 
says that the writers of tragedy had recourse to a deus ex 
machina whenever they were in difficulties with the plot. 

4 The “someone” is the man who used the preceding 
expression in the source which Dio used, 
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ὤνθρωποι, καὶ ἀγνοεῖτε pndev! τῶν δεόντων πράτ- 
τοντες, χρημάτων μὲν ἐπιμελούμενοι καὶ πορίζον- 
τες πάντα τρόπον, ὅπως αὐτοί τε ἄφθονα ἔχητε 
καὶ τοῖς παισὶν ἔτι πλείω παραδώσετε; αὐτῶν 
δὲ τῶν παίδων καὶ πρότερον ὑμῶν τῶν πατέρων 
ἠμελήκατε ὁμοίως ἅπαντες, οὐδεμίαν εὑρόντες 
οὔτε παίδευσιν οὔτε ἄσκησιν ἱκανὴν οὐδὲ ὠφέλιμον 
ἀνθρώποις, ἣν παιδευθέντες δυνήσεσ!!ε * τοῖς χρή- 
μασι χρῆσθαι ὀρθῶς καὶ δικαίως, ἀλλὰ μὴ βλαβερῶς 
καὶ ἀδίκως, καὶ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ἀνεπιζημίως, 5 ὃ 
σπουδαιότερον ἡγεῖσθαι τῶν χρημάτων ἐχρῆν, 
καὶ 4 υἱοῖς καὶ θυγατράσι καὶ γυνειξὶ καὶ ἀδελφοῖς 
καὶ φίλοις, κἀκεῖνοι ὑμῖν, 

"AMG ᾖδ κιθαρίζειν καὶ παλαίειν καὶ γράμματα 
μανθάνοντες ὑπὸ τῶν γονέων καὶ τοὺς υἱοὺς 
διδάσκοντες οἴεσθε σωφρονέστερον καὶ ἄμεινον 
οἰκήσειν τὴν πόλιν; καίτοι εἴ τις συναγαγὼν 
τούς τε κιθαριστὰς καὶ τοὺς παιδοτρίβας καὶ 
τοὺς γραμματιστὰς τοὺς ἄριστα ἐπισταμένους 
ἕκαστα τούτων πόλιν κατοικίσειεν ἐξ αὐτῶν ἢ 
καὶ ἔθνος, καθάπερ ὑμεῖς ποτε τὴν ᾿Ιωνίαν, ποία 
τις ἂν ὑμῖν δοκεῖ γενέσθαι πόλις καὶ τίνα οἰκεῖσθαι 
τρόπον; οὐ πολὺ κάκιον καὶ αἴσχιον τῆς ἐν Al- 
γύπτῳ καπήλων πόλεως, ὅπου πάντες κάπηλοι κατ- 
οικοῦσιν, ὁμοίως μὲν ἄνδρες, ὁμοίως δὲ γυναῖκες; 
οὐ πολὺ γελοιότερον οἰκήσουσιν οὗτοι, οὓς λέγω 

1 οὐδὲν in Plato, Cleitophon 407 b. 

2 δυνήσεσθε Reiske : δυνήσονται. 


5 ἀγεπιζημίως Capps: ἐπιζημίως. 
4 τοῖς after καὶ deleted by Boiska. 5 4 Jacobs : οἷ. 


€————————— nn 


+ That is, Naucratis, a Greok city in the Canobie arm of the 
Nile. See Herodotus 2, 170. Bofore the founding of Alexan- 
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drifting, men? Are you quite unaware that you are 
doing none of the things that you should do, in con- 
cerning yourselves with money and trying to get it 
in any way and every way, in order that you may not 
only have it in abundance yourselves, but may 
bequeath still more of it to your children? Yet the 
children themselves—aye, and earlier, yourselves, 
their fathers—you have all alike neglected, since you 
have found no education and no mode of life that is 
satisfactory, or even profitable, for man, which, if 
acquired, will enable you to use your money rightly 
and justly, instead of harmfully and unjustly, and to 
treat without hurt, not only yourselves, hot you 
should have considered of more value than wealth, 
but also your sons and daughters and wives and 
brothers and friends, even as they should treat you. 
* But, pray, is it by learning from your parents to 
play the lyre and to wrestle, to read and write, and by 
teaching your sons these things that you think that 
your city will be inhabited by more disciplined and 
better citizens? And yet if one were to bring to- 
gether all the cithara players and gymnastic masters 
and schoolmasters who have the best knowledge of 
their respective subjects, and, if you should found a 
city with them or even a nation, just as you at one 
time colonized Ionia, what sort of a city do you think 
it would be, and what the character of its citizens? 
Would not life be much worse and viler than it is in 
that city of shopkeepers in Egypt, where all shop- 
keepers settle, both men and women alike? ? Will 
not a much more ridiculous society be made by these 


dria it was the chief port for the trade carried on between 
Greece and Egypt. 
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τοὺς τῶν ὑμετέρων παίδων διδασκάλους, ot 
4 
παιδοτρίβαι καὶ κιθαρισταὶ καὶ γραμματισταί, 
προσλαβόντες τούς τε ῥαψιοδοὺς καὶ τοὺς ὑπο- 
κριτάς; 
ΣΙΝ A ài C7 ΄ € » a vr 
Καὶ γὰρ δὴ ὅσα μανθάνουσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, τούτου 
ἕνεκα μανθάνουσιν ὅπως, ἐπειδὰν ἡ χρεία ἐνστῇ 
πρὸς ἣν ἐμάνθανεν ἕκαστος, ποιῇ τὸ κατὰ τὴν 
e H ^ 
τέχνην, οἷον ὁ μὲν κυβερνήτης ὅταν εἰς τὴν vaôv 
ή - - ὂ t 0 4 aS 1 ὃ A on ` 
ἐμβῇ, τῷ πηδαλίῳ κατευθύνων but τοῦτο γὰρ 
ἐμάνθανε κυβερνᾶν' ὁ δὲ ἰατρὸς ἐπειδὰν παραλάβῃ 
a 4 
τὸν κάμνοντα, τοῖς φαρμάκοις καὶ τοῖς περὶ τὴν 
5 
δίαιταν ἰώμενος, οὗ ἕνεκα ἐκτήσατο τὴν ἐμπειρίαν, 
οὐκοῦν καὶ ὑμεῖς, ἔφη, ἐπειδὰν δέῃ τι βουλεύεσθαι 
^ 1 3 / 
περὶ τῆς πόλεως, συνελθόντες εἰς τὴν ἐκκλήσίαν, 
οἱ μὲν ὑμῶν κιθαρίζουσω ἀναστάντες, οἱ δέ 
/ » t 3 4 ^ 
τινες παλαίετε, ἄλλοι δὲ ἀναγιγνώσκετε τῶν 
“Ομήρου τι λαβόντες ἢ τῶν ‘Hodov; ταῦτα γὰρ 
ἄμεινον ἴστε ἑτέρων, καὶ ἀπὸ τούτων οἴεσθε 
LÀ > ΔΝ M 4 ΄ * 
ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ ἔσεσθαι καὶ δυνήσεσθαι τά τε κοινὰ 
/ 2 > 0 ^ 4 A to 4 ^ Έα 
πράττειν: ὀρθῶς καὶ τὰ ἴδια. καὶ νῦν ἐπὶ 
ταύταις ταῖς ἐλπίσιν οἰκεῖτε τὴν πόλιν καὶ τοὺς 
υἱέας παρασκευάζετε ὡς δυνατοὺς ἐσομένους χρῆ- 
σθαι τοῖς τε αὑτῶν καὶ τοῖς δημοσίοις πράγμασιν, 
of ἂν ἱκανῶς κιθαρίσωσι ὃ 
Παλλάδα περσέπολιν δεινάν 


1 κατευθύνων Reiske: κατευθύνῃ, 
5 πράττειν Dindorf: πράξειν UBP, πρᾶξιν M. 
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teachers of your children of whom I speak—I 
mean the gymnastic masters, the cithara players, 
and the schoolmasters, including the rhapsodists and 
the actors? 

« For mark you, everything that people learn, they 
learn simply in order that when the need arises for 
the things which cach man has learned, he may do 
the work of his profession, the pilot, for instance, 
guiding the ship with the rudder as soon as he steps 
on board—for this is my he studied piloting—and the 
physician healing with his drugs and dictary regula- 
tions when he takes charge of his patient—the purpose 
for which he acquired his skill. And so, to take your 
own case,” he continued, ** when there is need of any 
deliberation concerning the welfare of your city and 
you have come together in the Assembly, do some of 
you get up and play the cithara, and certain other 
individuals wrestle, and yet others of you take 
something of Homer’s or Hesiod’s and proceed to 
read it? For these are the things that you know 
better than the others, and these are the things which 
you think will make you good men and enable you to 
conduct your publie affairs properly and your private 
concerns likewise. And now, these are the hopes 
which inspire you when you direct your city and 
prepare your sons, thinking to qualify them to 
handle both their own and the public's interests 
if only they can play satisfactorily 


Pallas, dread destroyer of cities, ! 


2 Lamprocles, fragment 1 in Bergk, Poelae Lyricae Graecae. 
Quoted in Aristophanes, Clouds 967, where the poet also is 
speaking of education. 


* κιθαρίσωσι Emperius: κιθαρίσωσιν ἢ. 
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ἢ ὅλῳ 1 ποδὶ βῶσι πρὸς τὴν Adpar ὅπως δὲ γνώσεσθε 
τὰ συμφέροντα ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς καὶ τῇ πατρίδι καὶ 
νομίμως καὶ δικαίως μεθ᾽ ὁμονοίας πολιτεύσεσθε 
καὶ οἰκήσετε, μὴ ἀδικῶν ἄλλος ἄλλον μηδὲ ἐπι- 
βουλεύων, τοῦτο δὲ οὐδέποτε ἐμάθετε οὐδὲ ἐμέλη- 
σεν ὑμῖν πώποτε οὐδὲ νῦν ἔτι φροντίζετε. καίτοι 
να m j , 
τραγῳδοὺς ἑκάστοτε ὁρᾶτε τοῖς Διονυσίοις καὶ 
ἐλεεῖτε τὰ ἀτυχήματα τῶν ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις 
ΑΝ a / A IAN’ Ld >A / i 3 A Wi Ν 
ἀνθρώπων: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδέποτε ἐνεθυμήθητε ὅτι 
οὐ περὶ τοὺς ἀγραμμάτους οὐδὲ περὶ τοὺς ἀπ- 
{ὃ δὲ NU + 46 + tA , + " M 
άδοντας οὐδὲ τοὺς οὐκ εἰδότας παλαίειν γίγνεται τὰ 
κακὰ ταῦτα, οὐδὲ ὅτι πένης τίς ἐστιν, οὐδεὶς 
9 ΄ t 50 /ῷν $ , 
ἕνεκα τούτου τραγῳδίαν ἐδίδαξεν, τοὐναντίον 
γὰρ περὶ τοὺς ᾿Ατρέας καὶ τοὺς ᾿Λγαμέμνονας καὶ 
A $0 / Ww ^" + 3 / 
τοὺς Οἰδίποδας ἴδοι τις ἂν πάσας τὰς τραγῳδίας, 
οἳ πλεῖστα ἐκέκτηντο χρήµατα χρυσοῦ καὶ ἀργύ- 
ρου καὶ γῆς καὶ βοσκημάτων: καὶ δὴ τῷ δυστυχεσ- 
τάτῳ αὐτῶν γενέσθαι φασὶ χρυσοῦν πρόβατον. 
1 M e / , T / * / 
καὶ μὴν ὁ Θάμυρί γε εὖ μάλα ἐπιστάμενος 
/ M x | 4 4 , > 7 i 
κιθαρίζειν καὶ πρὸς αὐτὰς τὰς Μούσας ἐρίζων περὶ 
^ , »^ 
τῆς ἁρμονίας, ἐτυφλώθη διὰ τοῦτο καὶ προσέτι 
ἀπέμαθε τὴν κιθαριστικήν. καὶ τὸν Παλαμήδην 
οὐδὲν ὤνησεν αὐτὸν εὑρόντα τὰ γράμματα πρὸς τὸ 
1 ὅλῳ Herwerden, of. Apoll. Rhod. 4, 1165 ἐπέβημεν ὅλῳ 


ποδί : τῷ. 
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1 Thatis, Atrous the son of Pelops. According to the version 
of the story which Dio scoms to have in mind Atreus vowed 
to sacrifice to Artemis the most beautiful creature born in his 
flocks; but when the golden lamb was born, he disregarded 
his vow and hid the lamb in a chest, Then his brother 
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or‘ with eager foot’ betake themselves to the lyre. But 
as to how you are to learn what is to your own advan- 
tage and that of your native city, and to live lawfull 

and justly and harmoniously in your social and political 
relations without wronging or plotting against one 
another, this you never learned nor has this problem 
ever yet given you any concern, nor even at this 
moment does it trouble you at all. But although you 
every year see the tragic performances at the 
Dionysia and pity the misfortunes of the characters 
in the exhibitions of tragedies, yet in spite of this 
you have never reflected that it is not the illiterate 
or the singers who sing out of tune or those who do 
not know how to wrestle to whom these evils happen, 
nor has anyone ever brought out a tragedy about a 
man simply because he is poor. Quite the contrary ! 
It is heroes like Atreus, Agamemnon, and Oedipus who 
form the subject of all the tragedies, as anyone may 
see, men who possessed a wealth of gold and silver 
and land and cattle; and indeed, for the most un- 
fortunate of them they say a golden sheep was born. 
And again, even Thamyris,* who was very proficient 
in playing the cithara and strove with the Muses 
themselves for the prize in music, was blinded because 
of this and unlearned the art of playing the cithara in 
the bargain. And his invention of the letters of the 
alphabet availed Palamedes naught to save him from 


Tyestes seduced his wife Avropé, stole the lamb, and got 
eh to agree that tho one in possession of the lamb should be 
ing. 

A Thracian singer. See Euripides, Rhesus 9151f. and 
Homer, Iliad 9. 595, for the same πο about him as Dio 
gives here. A picture of the blinded Thamyris appeared in 
T d painting of the Underworld. See Pausanias 
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μὴ ἀδίκως ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ παιδευ- 
θέντων καταλευσθέντα ἀποθανεῖν: ἀλλ ἕως μὲν 
ἦσαν ἀγράμματοι καὶ ἀμαθεῖς τούτου τοῦ μαθήμα- 
τος, ζῆν αὐτὸν εἴων: ἐπειδὴ δὲ τούς τε ἄλλους 
ἐδίδαξε γράμματα καὶ τοὺς ᾿ΛΑτρείδας δῆλον 
ὅτι πρώτους, καὶ μετὰ τῶν γραμμάτων τοὺς 
φρυκτοὺς ὅπως χρὴ ἀνέχει; καὶ ἀριθμεῖν τὸ πλῆθος, 
ἐπεὶ πρότερον οὐκ ἤδεσαν οὐδὲ καλῶς ἀριθμῆσαι 
τὸν ὄχλον, ὥσπερ οἱ ποιμένες τὰ πρόβατα, τηνικ- 
ara σοφώτεροι γενόμενοι καὶ ἀμείνους ané- 
κτειναν αὐτόν. 

Ei δέ γε, ἔφη, τοὺς ῥήτορας οἴεσθε ἱκανοὺς 
εἶναι πρὸς τὸ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ τὴν ἐκείνων τέχνην 
ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς ποιεῖν, θαυμάζω ὅτι οὐ καὶ 
δικάζειν ἐκείνοις ἐπετρέψατε ὑπὲρ τῶν πραγμάτων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς, καὶ ὅπως οὐκ, εἰ δικαιοτάτους 
καὶ ἀρίστους ὑπειλήφατε, καὶ τὰ χρήματα ἐκείνοις 
ἐπετρέψατε διαχειρίζειν. ὅμοιον γὰρ ἂν ποιή- 
oare ὥσπερ εἰ κυβερνήτας καὶ ναυάρχους τῶν 
τριήρων ἀποδείξαιτεὶ τοὺς τριηρίτας ὃ ἢ τοὺς 
κελευστάς. 

Ei δὲ δή 9 τις λέγοι τῶν πολιτικῶν τε καὶ py- 
τόρων πρὸς αὐτὸν ὅτι ταύτῃ μέντοι τῇ παιδεύσει 
χρώμενοι ᾿Αθηναῖοι Περσῶν ἐπιστρατευσάντων 
τοσαύταις μυριάσιν ἐπὶ τὴν πόλυν δὶς ἐφεξῆς καὶ 
τὴν ἄλλην Ἑλλάδα, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον δύναμιν καὶ 

1 ἀποδείξαιτε Emperius : kie an UBM, ἀποδείξετε P. 

, 


3 τριηρίτας Reiske: τριηρήτας UB, τριηλάτας MP. 
τοῦ 
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suffering injustice at the hands of the very Achaeans 
who had been instructed by him and from being put 
to death by stoning. But as long as they were un- 
‘lettered and unacquainted with this special learning 
of his, they permitted him to live. When, however, 
he had taught the others to read and write, and the 
Atreidae of course first of all, and along with their 
letters had shown them how to raise bale-fires and 
how to count the host—-for previously they had not 
known how to count the multitude properly, as 
shepherds do their sheep 1—-as soon as they had 
become more clever and proficient, then it was that 
they slew him. 

“But if you really think," said he, ' that the 
orators are qualified to deliberate and that their 
profession is competent to make men good, I am 
surprised that you have not entrusted the deciding 
of questions of state to them instead of to your own 
selves; and why, if you regard them as the best 
and most just of men, you have not allowed them 
to manage your finances also. No, for you would 
be acting just as if you were to appoint the marines 
or boatswains to be the helmsmen and captains of 
your triremes ! ” 

Then if one of the public men and orators said to 
him in reply: “ Anyhow it was this education that the 
Athenians had received and were using at the time 
when the Persians came with so many myriads against 
their city twice in succession, and against the rest of 
Greece: on the first occasion when the Persian king 


1 To Palamedes was ascribed the invention of the letters of 
the alphabet, of the numerals, of astronomy, of written laws. 


3 δήτις Püugk: τις P, τις δή τι UBM. 
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στρατηγοὺς ἀποστείλαντος τοῦ βασιλέως, ὕστερον 
δὲ αὐτοῦ Ξέρξου πηρηγενπεένων, μετὰ παντὸς 
τοῦ πλήθους τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ' Ακ, ἅπαντας τού- 
TOUS ἐνίκησαν καὶ πανταχοῦ περιῆσαν αὐτῶν 
καὶ τῷ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ τῷ μήχεσθαι" καίτοι 
πῶς ἂν ἠδύναντο περιεῖναι τηλικαύτης παρασκευῆς 
καὶ τοσούτου πλήθους μὴ διαφέροντες κατ) ἀρετήν; 
ἢ πῶς ἂν ἀρετῇ διέφερον μὴ τῆς ἀρίστης παιδείας 
τυγχάνοντες, ἀλλὰ φαύλης καὶ ἀνωφελοῦς; 

Πρὸς τὸν toara εἰπόντα ἔλεγεν ὅτι οὐδὲ 
ἐκεῖνοι ἦλθον παιδείαν οὐδεμίαν παιδευθέντες 
οὐδὲ ἐπιστάμενοι βουλεύεσθαι περὶ τῶν πραγ- 
μάτων, ἀλλὰ τοξεύειν, τε καὶ ἱππεύει, καὶ 
θηρᾶν μεμελετηκότες, καὶ τὸ γυμνοῦσθιμ τὸ σῶμα 
αἴσχιστον αὐτοῖς ἐδόκει καὶ τὸ πτύειν ἐν τῷ φανερῷ" 
ταῦτα δὲ αὐτοὺς οὐδὲν ἔμελλεν ὀνήσειν' ὥστε οὐδ᾽ 

ν στρατηγὸς ἐκείνων οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ βασιλεύς, 
ἀλλὰ μυριάδες ἀνθρώπων ἀμύθητοι πάντων ἀφρό- 
νων καὶ κακοδαιμόνων, els δέ τις ἐν αὐτοῖς 
ὑπῆρχεν ὀρθὴν ἔχων τιάραν καὶ ἐπὶ θρόνου χρυσοῦ 
καθίζων, ὑφ᾽ οὗ πάντες ὥσπερ ὑπὸ δαίμονος 
ἠλαύνοντο πρὸς βίαν, οἱ μὲν εἷς τὴν θάλατταν, 
οἱ δὲ κατὰ τῶν ὀρῶν, καὶ μαστιγούμενοι καὶ 
δεδιότες καὶ ὠθούμενοι καὶ τρέμοντες ἠναγκά- 
ζοντο ἀποθνῄσκειν. ὥσπερ οὖν εἰ δύο ἀνθρώπω 
παλαίειν οὐκ εἰδότε παλαίοιεν, ὅ γε ἕτερος kara- 
βάλοι ἂν ἐνίοτε τὸν ἕτερον, od δι᾽ ἐμπειρίαν, 


Sat tee ARR amu -—2 m 


1 The ‘Just Argument ’’ makos the same claim in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes 985-6: “ Tut still these are (he things on 
which my education reared the men who fought at Marathon! 


AM ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα, 
ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχους ἡ μὴ παίδευοις ἔθρεψεν. 
iro 
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sent an army and generals,! and later when Xerxes 
came in person with all the hosts of Asia; but never- 
theless they conquered all these, and everywhere 
proved superior to them both in planning and in 
fighting. And yet how would they have been able 
to prevail over so great an armament and over so 
mighty a host, if they had not been superior in the 
qualities of valour? Or how would they have been 
superior in such excellence, if they had not enjoyed 
the most excellent education, but a poor and useless 
oe?” 

In answer to anyone using such arguments he 
would reply that neither had their enemies reccived 
any education before they came, nor did they know 
how to deliberate about affairs of state, but had simply 
been trained to shoot and ride and hunt, while they 
thought exposure of the body the most shameful 
thing, and spitting in public? “But those things,” 
he said ' were destined to avail them not at all; 
with the result that there was not even a general 
over them nor yet a king, but there were simply 
countless myriads of men, all foolish and doomed 
to an evil fate. However, there was one among 
them who had the right to wear his tiara upright 
and to sit upon a golden throne, by whom all were 
driven on by compulsion, as if by an evil spirit, 
some into the sea and some down from the hills; 
while seourged by the lash, in terror, and jostling 
one another and trembling, they were forced to die. 
Hence, just as if two men quite ignorant of wrestling 
were to wrestle together, one of them would some- 
times throw the other, not because of his greater 
experience but by mexe chance, and often the same 


3 See Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 1. 2. 16. . 
ILL 
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ἀλλὰ διά τινα τύχην, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ δὶς ἐφεξῆς 
ὁ αὐτός, οὕτως καὶ ᾿Αθηναίοις Πέρσαι συμβαλόντες, 
τοτὲ μὲν ᾿Αθηναῖοι περιῆσαν, τοτὲ δὲ Πέρσαι, 
ὥσπερ ὕστερον, ὅτε καὶ τὰ τείχη τῆς πόλεως 
κατέβαλον μετὰ Λακεδαιμονίων πολεμοῦντες. ἐπεὶ 
ἔχοις ἄν μοι εἰπεῖν εἰ τότε! ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀμουσό- 
τεροι καὶ ἀγραμματώτεροι γεγόνεσαν; ἔπειτα 
αὖθις ἐπὶ Ἰόνωνος, ὅτε ἐνίκησαν τῇ ναυμαχίᾳ 
τῇ περὶ Κνίδον, ἄμεινον ἐπάλαιον καὶ ἦδον; 

Οὕτως οὖν ἀπέφαινεν αὐτοὺς οὐδεμιᾶς πειδείας 
χρηστῆς τυγχάνοντας. τοῦτο Ò’, ἔφη," οὐ μόνον 
᾿Αθηναίοις, ἀλλὰ καὶ σχεδόν τι πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις 
καὶ πρότερον καὶ νῦν συμβέβηκεν. 

Καὶ μὴν τό γε ἀπαίδευτον εἶναι καὶ μηδὲν 
ἐπιστάμενον ὃ ὧν χρή, μηδὲ ἱκανῶς παρεσκευασ- 
μένον πρὸς τὸν βίον, ζῆν τε καὶ πράττειν ἐπιχειρεῖν 
οὕτως μεγάλα πράγματα, μηδὲ αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους 
ἀρέσκειν: τοὺς γὰρ ἀμαθεῖς καὶ ἀπαιδεύτους 
ψέγειν αὐτοὺς ὡς où δυναμένους ζῆν ὀρθῶσς' 
εἶναι δὲ ἀμαθεῖς οὐχὶ τοὺς ὑφαίνειν, ἡ σκυτοτο- 
μεῖν μὴ ἐπισταμένους οὐδὲ τοὺς ὀρχεῖσθαι οὐκ 
εἰδότας, ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἀγνοοῦντας ἃ ἔστιν εἰδότα 
καλὸν καὶ ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα εἶναι. 

1 τότε Casaubon: ποτε. 
i ἔφη added by Capps. Ἵν 
ἐπιστάμενον Venetian edition: ἐπισταμένως. 


1 At the end of the Peloponnesian War in 404 n.o. The 
pori ai are credited with having tipped the scale in favour of 
parta. 
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man would even throw his opponent twice in suc- 
cession; so too, when the Persians clashed with the 
Athenians, at one time the Athenians prevailed 
and at another time the Persians, as at a later time, 
when they were fighting the Athenians with the 
aid of the Laccdaemonians, they even tore down 
the walls of their city Yet would you be able to 
assert to me that at that time the Athenians had 
become less cultivated and more illiterate? After- 
wards, again, in the time of Conon, when they 
won the naval engagement off Cnidos,? were they 
more skilful at wrestling and singing odes? ” 

This is the way, then, in which he would demon- 
strate that they were not receiving a useful education, 
And this, he said, had been the experience, not 
alone of the Athenians, but of practically all man- 
kind, both in the past and in the present age. 

“ Furthermore,” he would go on to say, “to be 
uneducated and to know none of the essential 
things, and to have no adequate preparation for life, 
and yet to go on living and to attempt while in that 
condition to carry on important matters of state— 
this cannot satisfy even the persons themselves; 
for they themselves criticize the ignorant and un~ 
educated as not being able to live aright. And by 
the ignorant I mean, not those who do not know how 
to weave or how to make shoes, nor the people 
who cannot dance, but those who are ignorant of 
the things which one must know if he is to be a 
good and noble man." 


* Since the naval engagement between the Athenians and 
Spartans off Cnidos was not fought until 394. Β.ο., and Socrates 
was put to death in 399 2.0., he could not have spoken this 
sentence. 
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Καὶ οὕτως δὴ παρεκάλει πρὸς τὸ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 
καὶ προσέχειν αὐτῷ τὸν νοῦν καὶ φιλοσοφεῖν" 
ἤδει γὰρ ὅτι τοῦτο ζητοῦντες οὐδὲν ἄλλο mor- 
σουσιν ἢ Φιλοσοφήσουσι τὸ γὰρ ζητεῖν καὶ 
φιλοτιμεῖσθαι ὅπως τις ἔσται καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθὸς 
οὐκ ἄλλο τι εἶναι ἢ τὸ φιλοσοφεῖν. οὐ μέντοι 
πολλάκις οὕτως ὠνόμαζεν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ζητεῖν 
ἐκέλευεν ὅπως ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ ἔσονται. 

Πρός τε οὖν τοὺς ἄλλους σχεδόν τι τὰ αὐτὰ 
διελεγόμην ἀρχαῖα καὶ ἕωλα,' καὶ ἐπειδὴ οὐκ 
εἴων ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ “Ῥώμῃ γενόμενον ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν, 
ἴδιον μὲν οὐδένα ἐτόλμων διαλέγεσθαι λόγον, 
μὴ καταγελασθῶ τε καὶ ἀνόητος δόξω φοβούμενος, 
ἅτε συνειδὼς αὐτῷ πολλὴν ἀρχαιότητα καὶ 
ἀμαθίαν" ἐνεθυμούμην δέ- 

Φέρε, ἂν 3 μιμούμενος τοιούτους τινὰς διαλέγωμαι 
λόγους περὶ τῶν θαυμαζομένων παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ὡς 
οὐδέν ἐστιν αὐτῶν ἀγαθόν, καὶ περὶ τρυφῆς καὶ 
ἀκολασίας, Καὶ ὅτι παιδείας πολλῆς καὶ ἀγαθῆς 
δέονται, τυχὸν οὐ καταγελάσουσί µου ταῦτα λέγον- 
τος οὐδὲ φήσουσιν ἀνόητον" ei δὲ μή, ἔξω λέγειν 
ὅτι εἰσὶν οἱ λόγοι ὀὗτοι ἀνδρὸς ὃν οἵ τε Ἕλληνες 
ἐθαύμασαν ἅπαντες ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ καὶ δὴ καὶ ὁ ᾿Απόλ- 
λων σοφώτατον ὃ αὐτὸν ἡγήσατο: καὶ ᾿Αρχέλαος 
Μακεδόνων βασιλεύς, πολλὰ εἰδὼς καὶ πολλοῖς 
συγγεγονὼς τῶν σοφῶν, ἐκάλει αὐτὸν ἐπὶ δώροις 

1 ἕωλα Capps: φαῦλα. 


2 φέρε, ἂν Arnim: φέρειν M, φέρε εἰ UBP, 
ὃ σοφώτατον Kaibel, Of. Plato, Apology 21a; σοφὸν, , 
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And speaking in this manner he would exhort 
his hearers to take care to give heed to his words, 
and to pursue philosophy; for he knew that if they 
sought that which he recommended, they would be 
doing nothing else than studying philosophy. For 
if a man strives earnestly to be good and honour- 
able, that is nothing but being a philosopher. How- 
ever, he did not often use that word for it, but 
merely bade them to seek to be good men. 

Now to my hearers I used to say practically the 
same things as Socrates did, things old-fashioned 
and trite though they were, and when they refused 
to leave me in peace even on reaching Rome itself, 
I did not venture to speak any word of my own, 
fcaring lest I be laughed at and regarded as a fool, 
since I was well aware how completely old-fashioned 
and ignorant I was; and I said to myself : 

“Come now, if I, copying the words of another, 
use such derogatory words about things which are 
highly regarded at Rome here, and tell them 
that not one of these things is a good, if I speak 
of luxury and intemperance, and tell them that 
what they need is a thorough and sound education, 
perhaps they will not laugh at me for uttering 
such sentiments nor declare that I am a fool. But 
if they do, I shall be able to say that those words 
were spoken by a man whom the Greeks one and all 
admired for his wisdom, and what is more, whom 
Apollo actually considered the wisest man in the 
world,! while Archelaus, the king of Macedonia, who 
knew a great deal and had consorted with many wise 
men, tried to get him to come to Macedonia, offering 


1 Seo Plato, Apology of Socrates 23 a and compare Discourse 
58. 8. H 
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^ Lo] / 
καὶ μισθοῖς, ὅπως ἀκούοι αὐτοῦ διαλεγομένου 


' τοὺς λόγους τοιούτους." 


Οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἐγὼ ἐπειρώμην διαλέγεσθαι 
Ῥωμαίοις, ἐπειδή µε ἐκάλεσαν καὶ λέγειν ἠξίουν, οὐ 
κατὰ δύο καὶ τρεῖς ἀπολαμβάνων ἐν παλαίστραις καὶ 
περιπάτοις" οὐ γὰρ ἦν δυνατὸν οὕτως ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ 
πόλει συγγίγνεσθαι" πολλοῖς τε καὶ ἀθρόοις εἰς ταὐτο 
συνιοῦσι», ὅτι δέονται παιδείας κρείττονος καὶ 
ἐπιμελεστέρας, εἰ μέλλουσιν εὐδαίμονες ἔσεσθαι 
τῷ ὄντι κατ᾿ ἀλήθειαν, ἀλλὰ μὴ δόξῃ τῶν πολλῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, ὥσπερ vive εἴ τις αὐτοὺς μεταπείσει 
καὶ διδάξει παραλαβὼν ὅτι τούτων μὲν οὐδέν 
ἐστιν ἀγαθόν, ὑπὲρ ὧν σπουδάζουσι καὶ πάσῃ 
προθυμίᾳ κτῶνται, καὶ νομίζουσιν, ὅσῳ ἂν πλείω 
κτήσωνται, τοσούτῳ ἄμεινον βιώσεσθαι καὶ µακα- 
ριώτερονν σωφροσύνην δὲ καὶ ἀνδρείαν καὶ 
δικαιοσύνην ἐάνπερ ἐκμελετήσωσι καὶ ταῖς ψυχαῖς 
ἀναλάβωσι, διδασκάλους ποθὲν τούτων εὑρόντες 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων, ἀμελήσαντες εἴτε 
Ἕλληνας εἴτε 'Ῥωμαίους, εἴτε τις παρὰ Σκύθαις 
ἢ παρ᾽ ᾿Ινδοῖς ἀνήρ ἐστι διδάσκαλος ὧν εἶπον, 
οὐχ ? ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, τοξικῆς τε καὶ ἱππικῆς, ἀλλὰ ὃ 
νὴ Δία ἰατρός τις θεραπεύειν ἐπιστάμενος τὰ 
νοσήματα τοῦ σώματος, οὕτως ἱκανὸς wv ἰᾶσθαι 
τὰς τῆς ψυχῆς νόσους, ὅστις ἀκολασίας καὶ 
πλεονεξίας καὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἀρρωστημάτων 
δυνήσεται ἀπαλλάξαι τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν κρατου- 
μένους, τοῦτον δεῖ ^ παραλαβόντας καὶ ἀγαγόντας, 

1 τοιούτους Capps: τούτους, 

? οὐχ added by Capps. 

* ἀλλὰ Capps: 7. 

* δεῖ added by Cohoon, 
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him gifts and fees that he might have the privilege 
of hearing him say such things." 

And thus it came about that I too endeavoured to 
talk to the Romans when they had summoned me 
and invited me to speak, but I did not take them 
by twos and threes in wrestling-schools and clois- 
tered walks; for it was not possible to meet them thus 
in that city; but when a great number had gathered 
in one place, I would tell them that they needed a 
better and more carcfully planned education, if they 
were ever to be happy in truth and reality and not 
mercly in the opinion of the majority, as was now 
the case; that if anyone should win them to 
this view and take them in charge and teach them 
that not a single one of those things is a good to 
which they devoted themselves and which they strove 
with all their zeal to acquire, in the belief that, 
the more they acquired, the better and happier their 
life would be; but that if they wholeheartedly 
practised temperance, manliness, and justice, and 
took them into their souls, securing from somewhere 
teachers who taught these things and all the other 
things too, not caring whether the men were Greeks | 
or Romans, or, for that matter, if there is among 
the Scythians or the Indians a man who teaches 
the things of which I have spoken—not, as I think, 
archery and horsemanship, but far better, if there 
were a physician who, knowing how to treat the 
infirmities of the body, is in that way competent 
to heal the maladies of the soul—a teacher, I 
mean, who would be able to rid of licentiousness 
and covetousness and all such infirmities those 
who were dominated by them—of that man, I say, 
they should take possession and lead him to their 
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λόγῳ πείσαντας ἢ φιλίᾳ’ χρήμασι μὲν γὰρ οὐ δυ- 
νατὸν ἄνδρα πεισθῆναι τοιοῦτον οὐδὲ ἄλλοις 
δώροις: καταστήσαντας δὲ εἰς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν 
νόμῳ προαγορεῦσαι τοὺς νέους ἅπαντας φοιτᾶν 
παρ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ συνεῖναι, καὶ μηδὲν ἧττον τοὺς 
πρεσβυτέρους, ἕως ἂν ἅπαντες σοφοὶ γενόμενοι 
καὶ δικαιοσύνης ἐρασθέντες, καταφρονήσαντες 
χρυσοῦ καὶ ἀργύρου καὶ ἐλέφαντος καὶ ὄψου 
δὴ καὶ μύρου καὶ ἀφροδισίων, εὐδαίμονες οἰκῶσι 
καὶ ἄρχοντες μάλιστα. καὶ πρῶτον αὑτῶν, ἔπειτα 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων. 

Τότε γάρ, ἔφην, ἔσται ὑμῶν ἡ πόλις μεγάλη καὶ 
ἰσχυρὰ καὶ ἄρχουσα κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν' ὡς τό γε νῦν τὸ 
μέγεθος αὐτῆς ὕποπτον καὶ οὐ πάνυ ἀσφαλές. ὅσῳ 
γὰρ ἄν, ἔφην, πλείων ἡ τε ἀνδρεία καὶ ἡ δικαιοσύνη 
καὶ ἡ σωφροσύνη γίγνηται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, τοσούτῳ 
ἔλαττον ἔσται τό τε ἀργύριον καὶ τὸ χρυσίον καὶ 
τὰ ἐλεφάντινα σκεύη καὶ τὰ ἠλέκτρινα καὶ κρύ- 
σταλλος καὶ θύον καὶ ἔβενος καὶ ὁ τῶν γυναικῶν 
κόσμος καὶ τὰ ποικίλματα καὶ αἱ βαφαί, καὶ ξύμ- 
παντα ἁπλῶς τὰ νῦν ἐν τῇ πόλει τίμια καὶ περιμ- 
άχητα, ἐλαττόνων αὐτῶν δεήσεσθε: ὅταν δὲ 
ἐληλυθότες Fre ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον ἀρετῆς, οὐδενός: καὶ 
οἰκίας μικροτέρας καὶ ἀμείνους οἰκήσετε, καὶ 
od τοσοῦτον ὄχλον θρέψετε ἀνδραπόδων ἀργῶν 
καὶ πρὸς οὐδὲν χρησίμων: τὸ δὲ πάντων παρα- 
δοξότατον: ὅσῳ γὰρ ἂν εὐσεβέστεροι καὶ ὁσιώ- 
τεροι γένησθε, τοσούτῳ ἐλάττων ἔσται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
ὁ λιβανωτὸς καὶ τὰ θυμιάματα καὶ τὰ στεφανώ- 
ματα, καὶ θύσετε ἐλάττους θυσίας καὶ ἀπ᾽ ἐλάτ- 
τονος δαπάνης, καὶ τὸ πᾶν πλῆθος τὸ νῦν παρ᾽ 
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homes, inducing him to come either by argument 
or by friendship—for by money such a man can- 
not be induced nor by any other gifts—and after 
establishing him on their acropolis they ought to 
issue an edict bidding all the young men to resort 
to him regularly and associate with him, and equally 
the older men too, until all of them, having become 
enamoured of righteousness, and having learned 
to despise gold and silver and ivory, yea, and rich 
food too and perfume and the lust of the flesh, 
should thereafter live happy lives, and be masters 
first and foremost of themselves and afterwards of all 
other men as well. 

" For only then," I continued, " will your city 
be grcat and strong and truly imperial, since at 
present its greatness arouses distrust and is not 
very secure. For,” said I, “in proportion as 
courage, justice, and temperance increase among 
you, in that degree there will be less silver and gold 
and furniture of ivory and of amber, less of crystal 
and citron-wood and ebony and women’s adornments 
and embroideries and dyes of many hues; in short, 
all the things which are now considered in your city 
precious and worth fighting for, you will need in 
smaller quantities, and when you have reached the 
summit of virtue, not at all. And the -houses in 
which you live will be smaller and better, and you 
will not support so great a throng of idle and utterly 
useless slaves and—the most paradoxical thing of 
all—the more god-fearing and pious you become, 
the less frankincense and fragrant offerings and 
garlands there will be among you, and you will offer 
fewer sacrifices and at less expense, and the whole 
multitude that is now being supported in your city 
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ὑμῖν τρεφόμενον πολὺ ἔλαττον ἔσται, καὶ ἡ ξύμ- 
πασα πόλις, ὥσπερ ναῦς κουφισθεῖσα, ἀνακύψει 
τε καὶ πολὺ ἔσται ἐλαφροτέρα καὶ ἀσφαλεστέρα. 
36 ταὐτὰ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ Σίβυλλαν εὑρήσετε μαντ- 
ευομένην ὑμῖν καὶ Ῥάκιν, εἴπερ ἀγαθὼ χρησμο- 
λόγω καὶ μάντει ἐγενέσθην. ὡς δὲ νῦν τὰ παρόντα 
διάκειται, χρημάτων ἕνεκα πλήθους, ἃ πάντα 
πανταχόθεν εἰς ἕνα τοῦτον ἤθροισται τὸν τόπον, 
τρυφῆς ἐπικρατούσης καὶ πλεονεξίας, ὅμοιόν ἐστιν 
ὥσπερ ὅτε] τὴν τοῦ Πατρόκλου πυρὰν ἐπινήσας 3 
ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς πολλῶν μὲν ξύλων, πολλῶν δὲ στρω- 
μάτων ? καὶ ἐσθῆτος, ἔτι δὲ πιμελῆς τε καὶ ἐλαίου 
πρὸς τούτοις, «παρακαλεῖ τοὺς ἀνέμους σπένδων 
καὶ θυσίας ὑπισχνούμενος ἐλθόντας ἐμπρῆσαί 
87 τε καὶ ἀνάψαι. τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα οὐχ ἧττόν γε 
πέφυκεν ἐξάπτειν τὴν τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὕβριν καὶ 
ἀκολασίαν. 
Οὐ μέντοι ἔλεγον ὡς χαλεπὸν αὐτοῖς παιδευθῆναι, 
ἐπεὶ καὶ τἆλλα, ἔφην, οὐδενὸς βελτίους πρότερον 
ὄντες ὅσα ἐβουλήθητε ῥᾳδίως ἐμάθετε- λέγω δὲ 


[3 


ε . 4 4 i € 
ἱππικήν καὶ τοξικὴν και ὁπλιτικὴν E Ne 
1 ὅτε Geol and Jacobs: ei or d. 


2 ἐπινήσας Cohoon, νήσας Arnim: κοσμήσας, 
ὃ στρωμάτων Geel: σωμάτων. 
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will be much smaller; while the entire city, like a 
ship that has been lightened, will ride higher and be 
much more buoyant and safer. These same pro- 
nouncements you will find were made both by Sibylla 
and by Bacis,! if it be true that the two of them 
proved to be good soothsayers and seers, But as your 
possessions are now, on account of the great amount 
of wealth, all of which has been collected from all 
the world into this one place, luxury and covetousness 
being prevalent, the situation is similar to that in 
which Achilles, after heaping high the pyre of 
Patroclus with many logs of wood, with many cover- 
lets and garments, and also with fat and olive oil in 
addition, summons the winds, with libations and the 
promise of sacrifices, to come and set it afire and 
burn it.2 For such possessions as yours are no less 
likely to kindle the wanton spirit and licentiousness 
of human beings." 

I did not, however, maintain that it was difficult 
for them to become educated, “for,” said I, “although 
you have hitherto been no whit better then other 
men, you learned easily enough all the other things 
that you wished.” I refer to horsemanship, archery, 
fighting in heavy armour... 

1 Neither Scylla nor Charybdis was originally the name of 
an individual, but the first was the designation of a type of | 


prophetess, and the second of a type of prophet. 
2 See Homer, Iliad 23. 161-177, 192-216. 
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Dio begins this Discourse by saying that the majority of 
men do not know the real difference betweon slavery and 


freedom, and after examining «στ τη» " r some time, 
finally, in § 18, states his own ° τν ^ is the know- 


ledge of what is allowable and what is forbidden, while slavery 
is the opposite, ‘Then, identifying the free man with the king, 
he proceeds to prove the paradox that the king, or free man, 
may be sath aithe:h he is kept in prison or suffers other 
seeming inei nities. 

The Di-crsree is very informal TY v 07340 7 075 00.8 
person up to the beginning of ἃ 11 and - m Nis e. Sa) 
discusses the question with another. 'l'his would seem to put 
the Discourse in the period of Dio’s exile, when according to 
the confession in tho Thirteenth Discourse his informal 
teaching of moral philosophy began and probably was chiefly 
carried on. 

This Discourse along with the Fifteenth is our chief source 
for knowledge of the Stoic doctrine that the wise man alone is 
free. It is also found stated in the pseudo-Philonic treatise 
Περὶ τοῦ πάντα σπουδαῖον ἐλεύθερον εἶναι (very good man is 
free), in Cicero's Paradoxa Stoicorum, Plutarch’s Περὶ εὐγενείας 
(On Nobility of Birth), and in Epictetus, Diatribe 4.1. All 
these passages may be derived from one common Stoic source 
as Kaibel says (see Hermes, vol. 28, 1888, p. 543, n. 3), if not 
from some Cynic earlier still. At least O. Hense (Rheinisches 
Museum, vol. 47, 1892, p. 219 ff.) shows that, in the treatise 
falsely MEE to Philo, Bion's Περὶ δουλείας (On Slavery) + 
was used, 


1 See Stobaeus 3. 2. 38, 
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14. ΠΕΡῚ ΔΟΥΛΕΙΑΣ ΚΑΙ ΕΛΕΥΘΕΡΙΑΣ A 


Οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἐπιθυμοῦσι μὲν ἐλεύθεροι εἶναι 
μάλιστα πάντων, καί φασι τὴν ἐλευθερίαν μέ- 
γιστον τῶν ἀγαθῶν, τὴν δὲ δουλείαν αἴσχιστον καὶ 
δυστυχέστατον ὑπάρχειν, αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο 6 τι ἐστὶ 
τὸ ἐλεύθερον εἶναι ἢ ὅ τι τὸ δουλεύειν, οὐκ ἴσασιν. 
καὶ τοίνυν οὐδὲ ποιοῦσιν οὐδέν, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, 
ὅπως τὸ μὲν αἰσχρὸν καὶ χαλεπὸν ἐκφεύξονται, 
τὴν δουλείαν, ὃ δὲ δοκεῖ αὐτοῖς πολλοῦ ἄξιον 
εἶναι, κτήσονται, τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον 
ταῦτα πράττουσιν ἐξ ὧν ἀνάγκη τοὺς ἐπιτηδεύοντας 
διατελεῖν δουλεύοντας τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον καὶ 
μηδεπώποτε ἐλευθερίας ἐπιτυγχάνειν. πλὴν τού- 
τους οὐκ ἄξιον ἴσως θαυμάσαι ὅτι οὔτε ἐλεῖν 
οὔτε φυλάξασθαι δύνανται ὃ τυγχάνουσιν ἂγνοοῦντες, 
εἰ γοῦν ἐτύγχανον ἀγνοοῦντες πρόβατον καὶ λύκον 
ὅ τι] ἐστὶν ἑκάτερον αὐτοῖν, ὅμως δὲ ἡγοῦντο 3 
τὸ μὲν ὠφέλιμον καὶ κτήσασθαι ἀγαθόν, τὸ δὲ 
βλαβερὸν καὶ ἀσύμφορον, οὐκ ἂν ἦν ὃ θαυμαστὸν 
οὐδέν, εἰ τὸ μὲν πρόβατον ἐφοβοῦντο καὶ ἔφευγον 
ἐνίοτε ὡς λύκον, τὸν δὲ λύκον προσίεντο καὶ 
ὑπέμενον, νομίσαντες πρόβατον: ἡ γὰρ ἄγνοια 
τοιαῦτα ἐργάζεται τοὺς οὐκ εἰδότας καὶ ἀναγκάζει 
τἀναντία φεύγειν καὶ διώκειν ὧν βούλονται καὶ 
τῶν συμφερόντων. 

! πι added by Morel. 3 ἡγοῦντο Reiske: ἡγοῖντοι 

ἃ οὐκ ἂν ἣν Emperius: οὐ καλόν. 
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Men desire above all things to be free and say 
that freedom is the greatest of blessings, while 
slavery is the most shameful and wretched of states ; 
and yet they have no knowledge of the essential 
nature of this freedom and this slavery of which 
they speak. And, what is more, they do practically 
nothing whatever to escape the shameful and griev- 
ous thing, which is slavery, and to gain what they 
consider to be so valuable, that is, freedom; but on 
the contrary, they do the things which result in 
their continuing in slavery all their lives and never 
attaining to freedom. However, we should perhaps 
feel no surprise that these men are unable either to 
get or to avoid the thing of which they happen 
to be ignorant. For instance, if they happened to 
be ignorant as to what a sheep and a wolf are re- 
spectively, but nevertheless thought that the one 
was profitable and good to get while the other 
was harmful and unprofitable, it would not be at all 
surprising if they feared the sheep and fled from it 
at times as though it were a wolf, but let the wolf 
approach and awaited its coming, thinking it to be a 
sheep. For ignorance has this effect upon men who 
lack knowledge, and forces them to flee from and 
to pursue the opposite of what they desire to flee 
from and to pursue, and of what would be to their 
advantage. 
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Φέρε δὴ σκεψώμεθα εἰ ἄρα τι ot πολλοὶ ἐπί- 
στανται περὶ ἐλευθερίας καὶ δουλείας σαφές. 
ἴσως γάρ τοι μάτην αὐτοὺς αἰτιώμεθα, οἱ δὲ 
παντὸς μᾶλλον ταῦτα ἴσασιν. 

Εἰ οὖν ἔροιτό τις αὐτοὺς ὅ τι ἐστὶ τὸ ἐλεύθερον 
εἶναι, φαῖεν ἂν ἴσως τὸ μηδενὸς ὑπήκοον, ἀλλὰ 
πράττειν ἁπλῶς τὰ δοκοῦντα ἑαυτῷ" τὸν δὲ 
τοῦτο ἀποκρινάμενον ἐάν τις ἐπερωτᾷ, εἰ ἐν 
χορῷ χορευτὴν ὄντα μὴ προσέχειν τῷ κορυφαίῳ 
μηδὲ ὑπήκοον εἶναι αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἄδειν τε καὶ 
ἀπῴδειν, ὅπως ἂν αὐτῷ ἐπίῃ, τοῦτο καλὸν οἴεται 
εἶναι καὶ ἐλευθέριον, τὸ δὲ ἐναντίον τούτου, τὸ 
προσέχειν καὶ πείθεσθαι τῷ ἡγεμόνι τοῦ χοροῦ, 
καὶ τότε ἄρχεσθαι καὶ παύεσθαι ἄδοντα ὁπόταν 
ἐκεῖνος κελεύσῃ, αἰσχρὸν εἶναι καὶ δουλοπρεπές, 
οὐκ ἄν, οἶμαι, ὁμολογοῖ. οὐδὲ εἴ τις ἐρωτήσειε, 
πλέοντα μὴ φροντίζειν τοῦ κυβερνήτου μηδὲ 
ποιεῖν ἅττ᾽ ἂν ἐκεῖνος εἴπῃ, εἰ τὸ τοιοῦτον ἐλευ- 
θέριον οἴοιτο: οἷον κελεύσαντος καθῆσθαι ἑστάναι 
ἐν τῇ νηί, ἂν αὐτῷ μόνον) ἐπίῃ, κἂν κελεύσῃ 
ἀντλεῖν ποτε ἢ συνέλκειν τὰ ἑστία, μήτ᾽ ἀντλῆσαι 
μήθ᾽ ἄφασθαι τῶν κάλων, οὐδὲ τοῦτον εἴποι 
ἂν ἐλεύθερον οὐδὲ ζηλωτόν, ὅτι πράττει τὰ 
δοκοῦντα αὐτῷ. καὶ μὴν τούς γε στρατιώτας 
οὐκ ἂν dain δούλους εἶναι, διότι ὑπήκοοί εἰσι τοῦ 
στρατηγοῦ, καὶ τότε ἀνίστανται ὁπόταν ἐκεῖνος 
προστάξῃ, καὶ σῖτον αἱροῦνται καὶ ὅπλα λαμβάνουσι 

9 ^ 
καὶ παρατάττονται καὶ ἐπίασι καὶ ἀναχωροῦσιν 
οὐκ ἄλλως ἢ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ κελεύσαντος: οὐδέ 


1 μόνον Cohoon: μὴ. 
2 αὐτῷ Dindorf: αὐτῷ. 
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Come then, let us consider whether the majority 
of men really have any clear knowledge about 
freedom and slavery. For it is quite possible that 
we are criticizing them without good reason, and that 
they know well what these are. 

Now if one were to ask them what the nature of 
freedom is, they would say, perhaps, that it consists 
in being subject to no one and acting simply in 
accordance with one's own judgement. But if one 
wore to go on and ask the man who made this answer 
whether he thought it a fine thing, and worthy of a 
free man, that when he is a member of a chorus he 
should not pay attention to the leader nor be subject 
to him, but should sing in tune or out of tune just 
as he took the notion, and whether he thought 
the opposite course, namely, to pay attention 
and obey the director of the chorus and to begin 
and to stop singing only at his command, was shame- 
ful and slavish, I do not think that he would agree. 
And again, if one were to ask whether he thought it 
was characteristic of a free man, when a passenger 
on board a ship, to pay no attention to the captain 
and refuse to carry out whatever orders he should 
give; for instance, to stand erect in the ship when 
ordered to sit down, simply if he took a notion to do 
so; and if he were on occasion ordered to bale or 
help hoist the sails, neither to bale nor lay hold of the 
ropes; this man, too, he would not call free or en- 
viable, because he does what seems best to himself. 
And surely one would not call soldiers slaves because 
they are subject to their general's orders and spring 
to their feet the moment he gives a command, and 
partake of food and lay hold of their weapons and fall 
in and advance and retire only at their general's 
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γε τοὺς κάμνοντας, ὅτι πείθονται τοῖς ἰατροῖς, 
οὐ διὰ τοῦτο φήσουσι δούλους εἶναι: καίτοι οὐ 
σμικρά γε οὐδὲ ῥάδια πείθονται αὐτοῖς, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πεινῆν καὶ διψῆν ἐνίοτε προστάττουσι: κἂν 
δόξη ποτὲ τῷ ἰατρῷ τὸν κάμνοντα δῆσαι, παραχρῆμα 
ἐδέθη, κἂν τεμεῖν ἢ καῦσαι, καυθήσεται καὶ 
τμηθήσεται ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἂν ἐκείνῳ δοκῇ: ἐὰν δὲ 
μὴ πείθηται, πάντες οἱ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ τῷ ἰατρῷ 
συναγωνιοῦνται, od μόνον οἱ ἐλεύθεροι, ἀλλὰ 
πολλάκις οἱ τοῦ νοσοῦντος οἰκέται αὐτοὶ kata- 
δοῦσι τὸν δεσπότην, καὶ τὸ πῦρ κομίζουσιν, ὅπως 
καυθήσεται, καὶ τἄλλα ὑπηρετοῦσιν. μὴ οὖν οὐ 
φὴς ἐλεύθερον εἶναι τὸν ἆνδρα τοῦτον, ὅτι πολλὰ 
καὶ ἀηδῆ ἑτέρου κελεύοντος ὑπομένει; οὐ γὰρ 
δήπου τὸν Περσῶν βασιλέα Δαρεῖον οὐκ ἂν ἔφης 
ἐλεύθερον εἶναι, ἐπειδὴ καταπεσὼν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ἵππου ἐν κυνηγεσίοις, «τοῦ ἀστραγάλου ἐκχωρή- 
σαντος, ὑπήκουε τοῖς ἰατροῖς ἕλκουσι. καὶ στρεβ- 
λοῦσιν αὐτοῦ τὸν πόδα, ὅπως καταστήσεται τὸ 
ἄρθρον, καὶ ταῦτα Αἰγυπτίοις ἀνθρώποις: οὐδ᾽ 
αὖ Ξέρξην, ὁπηνίκα ἀναχωρῶν ἐκ τῆς “Ελλάδος 
καὶ χειμαζόμενος ἐν τῇ νηὶ πάντα ἐπείθετο τῷ 
κυβερνήτῃ καὶ παρὰ τὴν ἐκείνου γνώμην οὐκ 
ἐπέτρεπεν αὑτῷ οὐδὲ νεῦσαι οὐδὲ μεταβῆναι. 
οὔκουν τὸ] μηδενὸς ἀνθρώπων ὑπακούειν οὐδὲ 
τὸ πράττειν ὅ τι ἄν τις ἐθέλῃ ἐλευθερίαν ἔτι φή- 
σουσιν εἶναι. 

᾽Αλλ᾽ ἴσως ἐροῦσιν ὅτι οὗτοι μὲν ἐπὶ τῷ αὑτῶν 
συμφέροντι ὑπακούουσιν, ὡς οἱ πλέοντες τῷ 


1 οὔκουν τὸ Reiske: διοικοῦντι M, δοκοῦντι UB. 


1 See Herodotus 2. 84. 
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order. Neither will they call persons who are sick 
slaves because they must obey their physicians. 
And yet the orders which they obey are neither 
insignificant nor easy to carry out, but at times they 
order them to do without both. food and drink; 
and if the physician decides at any time to bind the 
patient, he is straightaway bound; andif he decides 
to use the knife or cautery, the patient will be burned 
and cut to the extent that the physician decides is 
best. And if the sick man refuses to obey, all the 
household will help the physician to cope with him, 
and not the free alone, but often the sick man’s 
domestics themselves bind their master and fetch 
the fire that he may suffer eautery, and give any 
other assistance. You do not say, do you, that 
this man is not free because he endures many 
unpleasant things at another's command? Surely 
you would not have denied, for instance, that Darius, 
the King of the Persians, was a free man when, 
after suffering a fall from his horse in a hunt and 
dislocating his ankle, he obeyed the surgeons while 
they pulled and twisted his foot in order to set the 
joint, and that too although they were Egyptians.! 
Nor, to take another instance, would you have 
denied that Xerxes was a free man, when on his 
retreat from Greece a storm arose and he while 
aboard the ship obeyed the captain in everything 
and would not permit himself against the captain's 
judgement even to nod or to change his position. 
Therefore they will not persist in maintaining that 
rendering obedience to no man or doing whatever 
one likes constitutes freedom. 

But perhaps they will counter by saying that these 
men obey for their own advantage, just as people 
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κυβερνήτη καὶ οἱ στρατιῶται τῷ στρατηγῷ, 
καὶ ot κάμνοντες δὲ τῷ ἰατρῷ διὰ τοῦτο πείθονται. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ ἅττα προστάττουσιν οὗτοι ἢ τὰ 
συμφέροντα αὐτοῖς. οἱ δέ γε δεσπόται τοῖς δού- 
λοις οὐ ταῦτα] ἐπιτάττουσιν ἃ ἐκείνοις συνοίσει, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ αὑτοῖς οἴονται λυσιτελεῖν. τί δή; 
ἆρά γε συμφέρει τῷ δεσπότῃ τὸ τεθνάναι τὸν 
. Rs 

οἰκέτην ἢ νοσεῖν ἢ πονηρὸν εἶναι; οὐδεὶς ἂν 
εἴποι, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον, οἶμαι, τό τε ζῆν καὶ 
ὑγιαίνειν καὶ χρηστὸν εἶναι. τὰ αὐτὰ δὲ ταῦτα 
φανεῖται καὶ τῷ οἰκέτῃ συμφέροντα: ὥστε καὶ 
τῷ οἰκέτῃ ὃ δεσπότης οὖδεν ἧττον,, ἄνπερ ἔχῃ 
νοῦν, τὰ συμφέροντα ἐκείνω προστάξει: ταῦτα 
γὰρ καὶ αὐτῷ φαίνεται συμφέρειν. 

᾽Αλλὰ ὑπὲρ ὅτου ἄν τις ἀργύριον καταβάλῃ, 
οὗτος ἐξ ἀνάγκης δοῦλός ἐστιν. 

Οὔκουν πολλοὶ περὶ πολλῶν καὶ ἐλευθέρων 
καταβεβλήκασιν ἀργύριον, οἱ μὲν πολεμίοις, οἱ 
δὲ λῃσταῖς λύτρα διδόντες, οἱ δέ τινες τὴν αὐτῶν 
τιμὴν καταβεβλήκασι τοῖς δεσπόταις; καὶ οὐ 
δήπου δοῦλοί εἰσιν οὗτοι αὑτῶν. 

᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ὃν ἂν ἐξῇ ἑτέρῳ μαστιγῶσαι καὶ 
δῆσαι καὶ ἀνελεῖν καὶ ἄλλο ὅ τι ἂν βούληται 
ἐργάσασθαι, οὗτος ἐκείνου δοῦλός ἐστιν. 

Τί δέ; οὐκ ἔξεστι τοῖς λῃσταῖς ταῦτα ποιεῖν 
τοὺς ληφθέντας; καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον οὐ δοῦλοί 
εἰσιν. τί δέ; τοῖς δικασταῖς οὐκ ἔξεστι τιμᾶν 


1 ταῦτα lwisko: τὰ αὐτὰ, 


1 For the argument that it is of advantage for the slave to 
have a master, just as it is for the mastor to have a slave, cf. 
Aristotle, Politics, Book I, cap. 5, 
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on shipboard obey the captain and soldiers their 
general, and that the sick for this reason give heed 
to their physician, that they prescribe nothing but 
what is for the advantage of their patients. But 
masters, they will assert, do not order their slaves 
to do what will benefit them, but what they think will 
be of profit to themselves. Well then, is it to the 
master’s advantage that his servant should die or be 
ill or be à knave? No one would say so, but would 
affirm that the contrary is to his advantage, namely 
that he should keep alive and well and should be 
an honest man. And these same things will be found 
to be for the advantage of the servant as well; 
so that the master, if indecd he is wise, will order his 
servant to do that which is equally to the servant's 
advantage; for that will prove to be of advantage to 
himself as well.! 

—But the man for whom one pays down money 
is of necessity a slave. 

Dio. But have not many men paid down money 
for many who are free, when they have paid a ransom, 
at one time to enemies in warfare and at another to 
pirates, and some few have paid their own value 
to their masters? And yet surely these last are 
not slaves to themselves ! * 

—No, but whenever another has the power to have 
a man scourged or imprisoned or put to death, or 
have anything else done to him that he wishes, then 
that man is the slave of the other. 

Dio. Howisthat? Donot pirates have the power 
to treat the men they have captured in this way? 
And yet none the less the captives are not slaves. 
Then again, have not judges the power to impose 


2 At Athens and Rome slaves could buy their freedom. 
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καὶ δεσμοῦ καὶ θανάτου καὶ ἄλλου ὅτου dv βού- 
λωνται πολλοῖς τῶν κρινομένων; καὶ οὐ δήπου 
δοῦλοί εἰσιν οὗτοι. εἰ δὲ μίαν ἡμέραν, ἐν ᾗ κρίνεται 
ἕκαστος, οὐδὲν τοῦτο" καὶ γὰρ μίαν ἡμέραν ἤδη 
τις λέγεται γενέσθαι δοῦλος; 
M 
᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ἑνὶ λόγῳ συλλαβόντα χρὴ ἀποφή- 
€ L4 4 : τὶ [A ’ 
νασθαι ὡς ὅτῳ μὲν ἔξεστιν ὃ βούλεται πράττειν, 
ἐλεύθερός ἐστιν, ὅτῳ δὲ μὴ ἔξεστι, δοῦλος. 
Οὐ δὴ 1 ἐπὶ τῶν πλεόντων οὐδὲ τῶν καμνόντων 
οὐδὲ τῶν στρατευομένων οὐδὲ τῶν μανθανόντων 
/ ^ / E s Ao» ‘ 
γράμματα ἢ κιθαρίζειν ἢ παλαίειν ἢ ἄλλην τινὰ 
τέχνην ἐρεῖς αὐτό: οὐ γὰρ ἔξεστι τούτοις πράττειν 
ε 5 4 37 3 3 € e 4 A 
ὡς αὐτοὶ ἐθέλουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 6 τε κυβερνήτης καὶ 
ἰατρὸς καὶ διδάσκαλος προστάττει.: οὐ τοίνυν 
οὐδὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἔξεστιν ἃ ἐθέλουσι ποιεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐάν τις παρὰ τοὺς νόμους τοὺς κειμένους πράττῃ, 
ζημιώσεται. 
Οὐκοῦν ὅσα μὴ ἀπείρηται ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων 
μηδὲ προστέτακται, ὁ περὶ τούτων ἔχων αὐτὸς 
4 3 i ^ / e 4 ^ 4 3 ΄ 
τὴν ἐξουσίαν τοῦ πράττειν ὡς βούλεται ἢ μὴ ἐλεύ- 
θερος, ὁ δὲ τοὐναντίον ἀδύνατος δοῦλος. 
que δέ 9 a 3 ^ tt M 3 ΄ \ 
i 8€3; οἴει σοι ἐξεῖναι, ὅσα μὴ ἀπείρηται μὲν 
€ M e^ / H ΄ 3 ‘A 4 i ^ 
ὑπὸ τῶν νόμων ἐγγράφως, αἰσχρὰ δὲ ἄλλως δοκεῖ 
- M ^ 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἄτοπα: λέγω δὲ οἷον τελωνεῖν 
ἢ πορνοβοσκεῖν ἢ ἄλλα ὅμοια. πράττειν; 
Οὐ M Ad / A )δὲ A ^ 14 ^ 
ù μὰ Δία φαίην ἂν οὐδὲ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐξεῖναι 
τοῖς ἐλευθέροις. καὶ γὰρ περὶ τούτων ἐπίκειται 
1 οὐ δὴ Arnim: οὐδ. 5 προστάττει Valesius : πράττει. 
3 δὲ Dindorf: δαὶ. 
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the penalty of imprisonment or death or anything else 
they wish upon many of those who are before them 
for trial? And yet surely these men are not slaves. 
But if they are slaves for the one day during which 
they each are on trial, this means nothing; for 
is a man really ever said to have been a slave for 
one day? 

—But surely we may put the matter briefly and 
declare that whoever has the power to do whatever 
he wishes is free, and that whoever has not that 
power is a slave. 

Dio. No, you cannot say this in the case of those 
on board ship nor of the sick either, nor of those 
serving in the field, nor of those learning to read 
and write or to play the harp or to wrestle or to 
acquire any other art; for these have not the right 
to follow their own preferences, but must act as the 
captain, physician, or teacher, as the case may be, 
instructs. If that is so, then men in general are not 
allowed to do what they wish, but if they violate 
the established laws, they will be punished. 

—Then I say that the man who has the power to 
act or not, just as he pleases, in regard to those 
matters which are not forbidden by the laws or 
enjoined by them, is free, and that the man who on 
the contrary lacks that power is a slave. 

Dio. Wellthen, do you think that it is permitted 
to you to do all things, which, while they are not 
expressly forbidden by the laws, yet are regarded 
as base and unseemly by mankind? I mean, for 
example, collecting taxes, or keeping a brothel, 
or doing other such things. 

--Ὁ no, indeed. I should say that it is not per- 
missible for the free to do such things either. And 
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, 4 ^ ^ t $75.78 ^ 
ζημία τὸ μισεῖσθαι ἢ δυσχεραί'εσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων. 

Ti δέ; τοῖς ἀκολάστοις ἀνθρώποις, ὅσα ποι- 
οὖσι διὰ τὴν ἀκολασίαν, καὶ τοῖς ἀνοήτοις, ὅσα διὰ 
τὴν ἄγνοιαν,' ἢ οὐσίας ἀμελοῦντες ἢ σώματος ἢ 
ἀδίκως καὶ ἀγνωμόνως προσφερόμενοι ἀλλήλοις, 
οὐ πάντα ταῦτα ἐπιζήμια τοῖς ποιοῦσίν ἐστιν; 
ἢ γὰρ εἰς τὸ σῶμα ἡ τὴν οὐσίαν ἢ τὸ μέγιστον 
τὴν ψυχὴν τὴν αὑτῶν βλάπτονται. 

Τοῦτο μὲν ἀληθὲς λέγεις. 

Οὔκουν οὐδὲ ταῦτα ἔξεστι πράττειν; 

Οὐ γὰρ οὖν. 

Eri δὴ λόγῳ τὰ μὲν φαῦλα καὶ ἄτοπα καὶ 
ἀσύμφορα οὐκ ἔξεστι πράττει», τὰ δὲ δίκαια καὶ 
συμφέροντα καὶ ἀγαθὰ χρὴ φάναι ὅτι προσήκει 
τε καὶ ἔξεστιν; 

᾿Εμοὶ γοῦν δοκεῖ. 

Οὐκοῦν οὐδενὶ τά τε φαῦλα καὶ ἀσύμφορα ποιεῖν 
ἀζήμιόν ἐστιν οὔτε Ἕλληνι οὔτε βαρβάρῳ . . ὃ 
οὔτε ὑπὲρ ὅτου τις τιμὴν δέδωκεν ἀργύριον; 

Οὐ γὰρ οὖν. 

Τὰ δέ γε ἐναντία πᾶσιν ὁμοίως ἐφεῖται, καὶ 
οἱ μὲν τὰ ἐφειμένα πράττοντες ἀζήμιοι διατελ- 
οὖσιν, οἱ δὲ τὰ κεκωλυµένα ζημιοῦνται. ἄλλοι οὖν 
δοκοῦσί σοι πράττειν ἃ ἔξεστιν ἢ οἱ ἐπιστάμενοι 
ταῦτα, καὶ ἄλλοι τἀναντία ἢ οἱ ἀγνοοῦντες; 

Οὐδαμῶς. 

1 ἄγνοιαν Capps: ἄνοιαν. 

5 οὔκουν Dindorf: οὐκοῦν. 

3 After βαρβάρῳ Arnim supposes a lacuna in which Dio 


opposed the buyer to the man who was bought with 
money. 
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indeed for these acts the penalty fixed is to be hated 
or abominated by men. 

Dio. Well then, in the case of intemperate men, 
whatever acts they commit by reason of their 
intemperance, and in the case of the ignorant all 
that they do owing to their ignorance in neglecting 
either their property or their person or in treating 
their fellows unjustly and inconsiderately, do not 
all these things impose a penalty upon those that 
do them? For they are injured either in their 
person or in their property or, most serious of all, 
in their own soul. 

—What you now say is true. 

Dio. ‘Therefore it is not permissible to do these 
things either? 

— No, certainly not. 

Dio. In a word, then, it is not permissible to do 
mean and unscemly and unprofitable things, but 
things that are just aud profitable and good we must 
say that it is both proper and permissible to do? 

—]t seems so to me at any rate. 

Dio. ‘Therefore no one may do that which is 
mean and unprofitable without suffering the penalty, 
whether he be Greek or barbarian . . . or a man for 
whom onc has paid a price in cash ? 

—No, indeed. 

Dio. But the opposite things are allowed to all 
alike, and those who do what is allowed continue 
free from penalty, while those who do what is for- 
bidden are punished. Now do you think that any 
others do what is permissible except those who 
know what that is, or that any others do the opposite 
except those who do not know? 

—Oh, no! 
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a v a 
Οὐκοῦν ot φρόνιμοι ὅσα βούλονται πράττειν, 
E 3 ^ s e de L4 a jÀ k 
ἔξεστιν αὐτοῖς' ot δὲ ἄφρονες à βούλονται οὐκ 
^ LA 
ἐξὸν ἐπιχειροῦσι πράττειν: ὥστε ἀνάγκη τοὺς 
μὲν φρονίμους ἐλευθέρους τε εἶναι καὶ ἐξεῖναι 
- ^. 1 / 
αὐτοῖς ποιεῖν ὡς ἐθέλουσι, τοὺς δὲ ἀνοήτους δούλους 
L4 ^ ^ ^ 
τε εἶναι καὶ ἃ μὴ ἔξεστιν αὐτοῖς ταῦτα ποιεῖν; 
Ἴσως. 
* EJ ` ` ZA Ü 4 M À { 3 ΄ 
Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὴν ἐλευθερίαν χρὴ λέγειν ἐπιστήμην 
τῶν ἐφειμένων καὶ τῶν κεκωλυμένων, τὴν δὲ 
Μ ΝΡ 
δουλείαν ἄγνοιαν: ὧν τε ἔξεστι καὶ ὧν μή. ἐκ 
δὲ τούτου τοῦ λόγου οὐδὲν ἂν κωλύοι τὸν μέγαν 
3 ^ ^ 
βασιλέα πάνυ μεγάλην τιάρα» ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς 
^ A ^, m 
ἔχοντα δοῦλον εἶναι καὶ μὴ ἐξεῖναι αὐτῷ πράττειν 
μηδὲν ὧν ποιεῖ: πάντα γὰρ ἐπιζημιίως καὶ ἄσυμ- 


an 
-Y 
U 


φόρως πράξει: ἄλλον δέ τινα δοῦλαι δυνοῦν”τιι καὶ 
5 ΄ κ] LÀ 5 4 f A eu 
ὀνομαζόμενον, οὐχ ἅπαξ, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις, ἂν οὕτω 
> ^ 

τύχῃ, πεπραμένον, εἰ δὲ ἄρα τοῦτο συμβαίνοι, πέδας 
πάνυ παχείας ἔχοντα, μᾶλλον ἐλεύθερον εἶναι τοῦ 
μεγάλου βασιλέως. 

Epot μὲν σφόδρα δοκεῖ ἄτοπον, εἰ πέδας 
» "^ 2 / “o » ^ ΣΝ“ E £ 
ἔχων τις ἢ ἐστιγμένος ἢ ἐν μυλῶνι ἁλῶν ἐλεύθε- 
ρος ἔσται μᾶλλον τοῦ μεγάλου βασιλέως. 

Τί δέ; ἐν Θράκῃ γέγονας; 

"Ἔνωγε. 

ε £ T ? a M a 4 3 / 

Ἑώρακας οὖν ἐκεῖ τὰς γυναῖκας τὰς ἐλευθέρας 
στιγμάτων μεστᾶς, καὶ τοσούτῳ πλείονα ἐχούσας 
στίγματα καὶ ποικιλώτερα ὅσῳ ἂν βελτίους καὶ 
ἐκ βελτιόνων δοκῶσιν; ? 

1 ἐφειμένων Reiske: tune: 2 ἄγνοιαν T, ἄνοιαν UBM. 


3 δοκῶσιν Emperius: δοκοῦσιν. 


— 


1 On the Thracians seo Herodotus 5. 6, Clearchus in Athe- 
naeus 524d, Phanocles 26 ff, Just as in Discourse 10. 30 
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Dio. Therefore, the wise are permitted to do 
anything whatsoever they wish, while the foolish 
attempt to do what they wish although it is not 
permissible; so that it follows of necessity that 
while the wise are free and are allowed to act as they 
wish. the ignoran! are slaves and do that which is 
not allowabie for theme? 

—Perhaps. 

Dio. Therefore we are forced to define freedom 
as the knowledge of what is allowable and what is 
forbidden, and slavery as ignorance of what is 
allowed and what is not. According to this definition 
there is nothing to prevent the Great King, while 
wearing a very tall tiara upon his head, from being a 
slave and not being allowed to do anything that he 
does: for every act that he performs will bring a 
penalty and be unprofitable. But some other 
man who is regarded as a slave and is so called, 
who has not once but often, if it so chance, been 
sold, and if it should so happen, wears very 
heavy fetters, will be more free than the Great King. 

—To me it appears exceeding strange that one who 
wears fetters or has been branded or who grinds in a 
mill will be more free than the Great King. 

Dio. Well, now have you ever been in Thrace ? 

—Yes. 

Dio. Then you have seen the women therc, the 
free women, covered with branded marks, and having 
the more such marks and the more elaborate in 
proportion to their social standing and that of the 
families to which they belong ? 4 


and 15. 20, Dio refers to the custom of foreigners to prove his 
own view. Το do this was a practice of the Cynics, as Weber, 
De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum Sectatore, pp. 127-133, shows. 
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Ti οὖν δὴ τοῦτο; 

Ὅτι βασίλισσαν, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐδὲν κωλύει ἐστιγ- 
μένην εἶναι: βασιλέα δὲ οἴει κωλύειν; σὺ τοίνυν 
οὐδὲ περὶ ἐκείνου τοῦ ἔθνους ἀκήκοας, παρ᾽ ols 
ὃ βασιλεὺς ἐν πύργῳ πάνυ ὑψηλῷ φυλάττεται, 
καὶ οὐκ ἔξεστιν αὐτῷ καταβῆναι ἀπὸ τοῦ πύργου; 
εἰ δέ γε ἀκηκόεις, ἠπίστω ἂν ὅτι καὶ περιειργµέ- 
νον ἔστιν εἶναι βασιλέα καὶ τυχὸν ἤκουες ἂν 
ἐκείνων τῶν ἀνθρώπων θωημαζόντων, εἰ διηγοῦ 
σὺ περὶ τοῦ ᾿[ερσῶν βασιλέως, καὶ ἀπιστούντων 
ὅτι ἔστι τις βασιλεὺς περιελαύνων ἐφ᾽ ἅρματος καὶ 
ὅποι βούλεται ἀπιών, 

᾿Αλλὰ δεδεμένον οὐκ ἀποδείξεις βασιλέα. 

Où τῶν γε ἀνθρώπων τυχόν: ἐπεὶ ὅ γε τῶν 
θεῶν βασιλεὺς ὁ πρῶτος καὶ πρεσβύτατος δέδεται, 
ὥς φασιν, εἰ χρὴ πιστεύειν "Πσιόδῳ τε καὶ “Ὁμήρῳ 
καὶ ἄλλοις σοφοῖς ἀνδράσιν, ot περὶ Kpóvov ταῦτα 
λέγουσι, καὶ μὰ Δία οὐχ ὑπ᾽ ἐχθροῦ ἀδίκως 
παθόντα. τοῦτο, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ δικαιοτάτου καὶ 
φιλτάτου, δῆλον ὅτι ὡς βασιλικὰ καὶ συμφέροντα 
ἐκείνῳ δρῶντος. οἱ δὲ τοῦτο μὲν ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ 
οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν οἰηθεῖεν πτωχὸν ἤ δεσμώτην ἢ ἄδοξον 
γενέσθαι βασιλέα, καίτοι τὸν ᾿Ὀδυσσέα ἀκούοντες 
ὅτι πτωχὸς ὦν καὶ τοὺς μνηστῆρας αἰτῶν οὐδὲν 
ἧττον βασιλεὺς ἦν καὶ τὴς οἰκίας κύριος: ὁ δὲ 


1 περιειργμένον ἔστιν εἶναι βασιλέα Roiske: δεδεμένον ἔστιν 


εἶναι βαοιλέα περιειργμένον. 


— 


! A reforence to the Mosevneerians, 7,7. dwellors in mossyns 
or wooden towers, who live en the κο] shore of the Euxine 
or Black Sea. See Xenophon, Anabasis b. 4 and especially 
§ 26, Diodorus Siculus 14. 30. 
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—hNow, pray, what does this signify ? 

Dio. That, as it seems, there is nothing to prevent 
a queen from being tattooed; but do you think that 
there is anything to prevent a king? And further, 
have you never heard of that race, either, where the 
king is kept under guard in a very high tower and 
may not descend from that tower?! But, if you 
had heard, you would have understood that it is 
possible for a man to be king even if kept closely con- 
fined. And you might perhaps have heard those 
people expressing surprise if you had tried to tell 
them about the Persian King, and refusing to believe 
that there is such a thing as a king who drives about 
in a chariot and goes wherever he wishes. 

—But you cannot give an instance of a king who is 
in bonds. 

Dio. No king of men, perhaps, and yet the King 
of the Gods, the first and eldest one, is in bonds, they 
say, if we are to believe Hesiod and Homer and other 
wise men who tell this tale about Cronus, and indeed 
he does not receive this treatment unjustly from a 
personal enemy, but from one most just who loved 
him dearly? who evidently treats him thus because it 
is fit treatment for a king and profitable to him. 
But they do not know this and would never imagine 
that a beggar or a prisoner or man without repute 
was once king, although they hear that Odysseus, 
for all his being a beggar and begging of the suitors, 
was none the less a king and the owner of the house, 


2 The reference is to Zenim. —*^. ^^cor3-7 t- ^ne version of 
the myth, kept his father iv το εν iin 2. . According 
to another version Cronus is now enthroned on the Isles of 
the Blest as ruler of the Titans. See Hesiod, Works and 
Days 169 ft., Pindar, Olympian Odes 2. 70 ff. 
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᾿Αντίνους καὶ ὁ Εὐρύμαχος, οὓς Ὅμηρος ὠνόμαζε 
βασιλέας, ἄθλιοι καὶ δυστυχεῖς: ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μέν, 
ὡς ἔφην, ἀγνοοῦσι: σημεῖα δὲ αὐτοῖς περιτιθέ- 
ασι τιάρας καὶ σκῆπτρα καὶ διαδήματα, μὴ 
λάθωσι βασιλεῖς ὄντες: ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, τοῖς βοσκή- 
μασι χαρακτῆρας ἐπιβάλλουσιν οἱ δεσπόται, ὅπως 
ἐπίσημα ἔσται. τοιγαροῦν ὁ ΠἩερσῶν βασιλεὺς 
ὅπως μὲν ἔξει μόνος ὀρθὴν τὴν τιάραν ἐφρόντιζεν, 
καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος τοῦτο ἐποίησεν, εὐθὺς ἐκέλευσεν 
ἀποθνήσκειν αὐτόν, ὡς οὐ καλὸν Ι οὐδὲ συμφέρον 
ἐν τοσαύταις μυριάσιν ἀνθρώπων δύο εἶναι φοροῦν- 
τας ὀρθὰς 5 τιάρας: ὅπως δὲ τὴν γνώμην ὀρθὴν 
ἔξει καὶ μηδεὶς ἄλλος φρονήσει αὑτοῦ ὃ σοφώτερον 
οὐδὲν αὐτῷ ἔμελεν. μὴ οὖν, ὥσπερ τῆς βασιλείας 
τῆς τότε τοιαῦτα ὑπῆρχε σημεῖα, καὶ νῦν δέῃ 4 τῆς 
ἐλευθερίας τοιαῦτα ὑπάρχειν σύμβολα καὶ βαδίζειν 
πῖλον ἔχοντα ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς, ἄλλως δὲ οὐ 
δυνησόμεθα γνῶναι τὸν ἐλεύθερον ἢ τὸν δοῦλον. 

1 οὐ καλὸν Wilamowitz : οὐκ ἐνὸν. 

3 ὀρθὰς added by Casaubon. 

5 αὐτοῦ Capps: αὐτοῦ. 


t δέῃ Emperius: δὴ BM, δεῖ U, 
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while Antinous and Eurymachus, whom Homer 
named ‘kings,’ were miserable and unfortunate 
wretches. But this, as I said, they do not know, and 
as badges of royalty they clothe themselves with 
tiaras and sceptres and crowns so that none may fail to 
know that they are kings; just as, I imagine, owners 
mark their cattle to make them easily distinguish- 
able. This undoubtedly is the reason why the 
King of the Persians ordained that he alone should. 
wear his tiara upright; and if anyone else did this, he 
straightway ordered his execution, in the belicf that 
it was not good or advantageous that in the midst of 
so many myriads of people two men should wear 
tiaras upright; but that he should have his mind 
upright and that no one should have greater wisdom 
that himself, for this he had no concern. So I fear 
that just as in those days there were such symbols of 
royalty as we have described, so now also there ought 
to be similar badges to mark the free man, and that 
he ought to walk abroad wearing a felt skull-cap,+ 
else we shall not be able to distinguish between the 
free man and the slave. 

1 Tho πῖλος, the forerunner of the modern liberty-cap, was 
worn by the Roman freedmen as & mark of their nowly 
acquired freedom and by all the people at the Saturnalia. Cf. 
also Persius 3. 106 ad pilleos vocare. 
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This Discourse, just like the preceding ono, deals with the 
distinction between freedom and slavery, and for the same 
reasons may be assigned to the period of Dio’s exile or later. 
Dio begins by reporting an informal debate on this question 
botween two men, who from 8$ 3, 5, and 7 we may suppose wero 
Athenians. At the end of their debate Dio in ὃ 24 gives the 
reasoned, opinion of the audience that when ono human being 
gots lawful possession of another with tho right to use him as 
he likes, then the second man is the slave of the first. After 
this the question is raised as to what constitutes valid 
possession. " 

Tho first speaker (indicated by the letter A) is just such 
another man as the slave Syriscua in the Epitrepontes of 
Menander. Both are voluble aggressive debaters with a 
wealth of illustrations drawn from mythology and tragedy 
to enforce their points. 

From an examination of Diogenes Laertius 2. 31, 6. 1, 6. 4, 
6. 15 it has been inferred that Dio drew from Antisthenes for 
this Discourse. See Wegehaupt, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ἔναγχος παρεγενόμην τισὶ διαμ- 
φισβητοῦσι περὶ δουλείας καὶ ἐλευθερίας, οὐκ 
ἐπὶ δικαστῶν οὐδ᾽ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ, οὑτωσὶ δὲ kar 
οἰκίαν, ἐπὶ χρόνον πάμπολυν. καὶ παρῆσαν 
ἑκατέρῳ τοῖν ἀνδροῖν οὐκ ὀλίγοι σπουδάξοντερ. 
ἐτύγχανον γὰρ ὑπὲρ ἄλλων πρότερον ἀντιλέγοντες, 
ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσιν: ἡττώμενος δὲ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις 
ἅτερος καὶ διαπορῶν εἰς λοιδορίαν ἐτράπετο, 
ὥσπερ εἴωθε τοῦτο συμβαίνει: πολλάκις, καὶ 
ὠνείδισεν οὐχ ds} ἐλεύθερον ὄντα τὸν ἕτερον. 
καὶ ὃς πάνυ πρᾷως ἐμειδίασέ τε καὶ εἶπε. 

Πόθεν δέ: ἔστι, ὦ ἄριστε, εἰδέναι ὅστις 
δοῦλος ἢ ὅστις ἐλεύθερος; 

Ναὶ μὰ Δία, ἔφη: ἐπίσταμαι γοῦν ἐμαυτὸν 
μὲν ἐλεύθερον ὄντα καὶ τούτους ἅπαντας, σοὶ δὲ 
οὐδὲν προσῆκον ἐλευθερίας. 

Καί τινες τῶν παρόντων ἐγέλασαν. καὶ ὃς 

19 7 ^ , / 3 ? g e£ 5 A 
οὐδέν τι μᾶλλον ἠσχύνθη, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ οἱ ἀνδρεῖοι 3 
ἀλεκτρυόνες πρὸς τὴν πληγὴν ἐπεγείρονται καὶ 
θαρροῦσιν, κἀκεῖνος ἐπηγέρθη καὶ ἐθάρρησε πρὸς 
τὴν λοιδορίαν, καὶ ἤρετο αὐτὸν ὁπόθεν τοῦτο 
ἐπίσταται τὸ περί τε αὑτοῦ καὶ περὶ ἐκείνου. 

: οὖχ ὡς successfully defended by Wifstrand, 
ἀνδρεῖοι Emperius: ἄνδρες οἱ M, nothing in UB. 
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Recentiy, I assure you, I was present when two 
men were disputing at great length about slavery 
and freedom, not before judges or in the market- 
place, but at their ease at home, taking a long time 
about it; and each of the two men had a considerable 
number of warm adherents. Vor they had been 
debating other questions before that, as is my im- 
pression; and the one who was worsted in the 
debate, being at a loss for arguments, became 
abusive, as often happens in such cases, and taunted 
the other with not being a freeman. Whereupon 
the first very gently smiled and said: 


4. “ But how can you say that? Is it possible, my 
good friend, to know who is a slave, or who is free? ” 

B. “ Yes, it certainly is," replied the other. "I 
know at any rate that I myself am free and that all 
these men here are, but that you have no lot or share 
in freedom." 

At this some of those present laughed, and yet the 
first man was not one whit more abashed, but just 
as gallant cocks are aroused at the blow of their 
masters and take courage, so he too was aroused and 
took courage at the insult, and asked his opponent 
where he got his knowledge about the two of 
them. 
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e » A ` * m ΄ > 7 
Οτι, ἔφη, τὸν μὲν ἐμαυτοῦ πατέρα ἐπίσταμαι 
^ Ld ` 
᾿Αθηναῖον ὄντα, εἴπερ τις ἄλλος, τὸν δὲ σὸν 
οἰκέτην τοῦ δεῖνος, εἰπὼν τοὔνομα. 
Καὶ ὅς, Ti οὖν, εἶπε, κατὰ τοῦτο κωλύει με 
ἐν Kuvoodpyet ἀλείφεσθαι μετὰ τῶν νόθων, εἴπερ 
v 3 \ 3 ^ 
ἐκ μητρὸς ἐλευθέρας, ἴσως δὲ καὶ ἀστῆς, τυγχάνω 
X ην ` ΄ ^ 5 
γεγονὼς καὶ πατρὸς οὗ σὺ ýs; ἢ οὐ πολλαὶ 
^ > + M 5 
ἀσταὶ γυναῖκες δι ἐρημίαν τε καὶ ἀπορίαν αἱ 
1 5 
μὲν ἐκ ξένων ἐκύησαν, at δὲ ἐκ δούλων, τινὲς 
^ m M 
μὲν ἀγνοοῦσαι τοῦτο, τινὲς δὲ καὶ ἐπιστάμεναι; 
5 9 ‘ DAG 2 1AAd La , ^ AQ 
καὶ οὐδεὶς δοῦλός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ μόνον οὐκ ᾿Λθη- 
vatos, τῶν οὕτως γεννηθέντων. 
E > > 4 M $ 4 / >? 
Αλλ᾽ ἐγώ σου, ἔφη, καὶ τὴν μητέρα ἐπίσταμαι 
^ / 
ὁμόδουλον τοῦ πατρός. 
Elev, ἔφη: τὴν δὲ σαυτοῦ οἶσθα; 
΄ T Ji T 3 M 5 8 ^ 4 "^ 
Ἡάνυ μὲν οὖν: ἀστὴν ἐξ ἀστῶν καὶ προῖκα 
ε 4 3 / 
ἱκανὴν ἐπενηνεγμένην. 
τ το ye ο! 3 t > ^ v i > Kal 
I| καὶ ἔχοις ἂν ὀμόσας εἰπεῖν drut ἐξ οὗ 
φησιν ἐκείνη, ἐκ τούτου γέγονας; ὁ μὲν γὰρ 
Τηλέμαχος οὐ πάνυ ἠξίου διατείνεσθαι ὑπὲ 
7 LX ^ 5 / / / Ῥ 
Πηνελόπης τῆς ᾿Ἰκαρίου, σφόδρα σώφρονος δοκού- 
σης γυναικός, ὅτι ἀληθῆ λέγει τὸν ᾽Οδυσσέα 
ἀποφαίνουσα αὑτοῦ πατέρα: σὺ δὲ οὐ μόνον 


1 ὅτι Cobet: εἰ M, nothing in UB. 


1 A gymnasium sacred to Heracles which was outside of 
Athens and for the use of those who were not of pure Athenian 
blood. Here Antisthenes, the founder of tho Cynic school 
taught. Since bastards no longer used this gymnasium in the 
time of Demosthenes (seo Hirzel, Der Οἱ) 2. 103. 9 for 
references), the assumed time of this dialogue is to be thought 
of as earlier. 
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B. '' Because,” said he, “ I know that my father is 
an Athenian, if any man is, while yours is the slave of 
so-and-so.’ mentioning his name. 

A. “ According το this, then," said the first man, 
" what is to prevent me from anointing myself in 
the Cynosarges ! along with the bastards, if I really 
am the son of a free-born mother—who is, perhaps, 
a citizen into the bargain—and of the father whom 
you mention? Have not many women who are 
citizens, embarrassed by the scarcity of eligible men, 
been got with child either by foreigners or by 
slaves, sometimes not knowing the fact, but some- 
times also with full knowledge of it? And of the 
children thus begotten none is a slave, but only a 
non-Athenian," 3 

“Wel, in your case," he rejoined, “I myself 
know that your mother is a slave in the same house- 
hold as your father.” 

“ Very well!" said the first man, “ Do you know 
who your own mother is?” 

“ Why certainly; a citizen born of citizens, who 
brought to her husband a pretty good dowry too." 

“ Could you actually take your oath that you are 
the son of the father of whom she says that you are? 
Telemachus, you know, did not care at all to insist 
in support of Penelope, the daughter of Icarius, who 
was regarded as a very chaste woman, that she spoke 
the truth when she declared that Odysseus was his 
father3 But you, not only in support of yourself 


2 In 451-0 π.ο. the Athenians passed a law that no child 
should be admitted to citizenship whose father and mother 
were not Athenian citizens married in accordance with the 


laws. 
ὃ See Homer, Odyssey 1. 215 ff. 
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ὑπὲρ σαυτοῦ àv! καὶ τῆς σῆς μητρός, ἐὰν κελεύσῃ 
σέ τις, ὀμόσαις, ὡς * ἔοικεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ δούλης 
ἠστινοσοῦν, ἐξ ὅτου ποτὲ ἐκύησεν, ὥσπερ ἣν 
λέγεις ἐμὴν εἶναι μητέρα. ἀδύνατον γάρ σοι 
δοκεῖ εἶναι ἐξ ἄλλου ἀνδρὸς κυῆσαι ἐλευθέρου ἢ 
καὶ τοῦ αὑτῆς δεσπότου; οὐ πολλοὶ ᾿Αθηναίων 
συγγίγνονται θεραπαίναις αὐτῶν, οἱ μέν τινες 
κρύφα, οἱ δὲ καὶ φανερῶς; od γὰρ δήπου βελτίους 
εἰσὶ πάντες τοῦ Πρακλέους, ὃς οὐδέ τῇ ᾿ἰαρδάνου 
δούλῃ συγγενέσθαι ἀπηξίωσεν, ἐξ ἧς ἐγένοντο 
οἱ Σάρδεων βασιλεῖς. ἔτι δὲ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι, ὡς 
ἔοικε, Ἰλυταιμήστρα, Ἱυνδάρεω μὲν θυγάτηρ, 
γυνὴ δὲ ᾿Λγαμέγνονος, μὴ μόνον ᾿Αγαμέμνονι 
συνεῖναι τῷ αὐτῆς ἀνδρί, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀποδημήσαντος 
ἐκείνου Αἰγίσθῳ συγγενέσθαι, καὶ ᾿Λερόπη ἡ 
᾿Ατρέως γυνὴ τὴν (Θυέστου προσδέξασθαι ὁμιλίαν, 
καὶ ἄλλαι πολλαὶ καὶ πάλαι καὶ νῦν ἐνδόξων καὶ 
πλουσίων ἀνδρῶν γυναῖκες ἑτέροις συγγίγνεσθαι 
καὶ παῖδας ἐνίοτε ἐξ ἐκείνων ποιεῖσθαι; ἣν δὲ 
σὺ λέγεις θεράπαιναν οὕτως πάνυ ἀκριβῶς φυλάττειν 
τὰ πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν αὑτῆς, ὥστε μὴ ἂν ἑτέρῳ 
συγγενέσθαι. ἔτι δὲ καὶ περὶ σαυτοῦ καὶ περὶ 
ἐμοῦ διαβεβαιᾶ ὡς ἑκάτερος ἡμῶν ἐστι τῆς 
δοκούσης καὶ λεγομένης μητρός. καίτοι πολλοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίων ἔχοις ἂν εἰπεῖν καὶ τῶν πάνυ γνωρίμων, 
oU ἐφάνησαν ὕστερον οὐ μόνον πατρός, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ μητρός, ody ἧς ἐλέγοντο, ὑποβολιμαῖοί ποθεν 


1 ἂν Geel: ἀλλὰ UB, nothing in M. 
3 ὁμόσαις ὡς Geel: ὀμόσαι ἴσως. 


* See Herodotus 1. ια 
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and of your mother, would take oath apparently, if 
anyone should bid you, but in regard to any slave 
woman as to who the man was by whom te was 
got with child, such a slave woman as you say that 
my mother was. Pray, does it seem to you im- 
possible that she should have been got with child 
by some other man, a freeman, or even by her own 
master? Do not many Athenian men have inter- 
course with their maidservants, some of them secretly, 
but others quite openly? For surely it cannot be 
that every Greek is superior to Heracles, who did not 
think it beneath him to have intercourse even with 
the slave woman of Iardanus, who became the mother 
of the kings of Sardis? And further, you do not 
believe, as it seems, that Clytemnestra, the daughter 
of Tyndaretis and the wife of Agamemmon, not only 
lived with Agamemnon, her own husband, but also, 
when he was away, had relations with Aegisthus, and 
that Aeropó, the wife of Atreus, accepted the 
advances of Thyestes, and that many other wives of 
distinguished and wealthy men in both ancient and 
modern times have had relations with other men and 
sometimes have had children by them? But she 
who you say was a maidservant was so scrupulously 
faithful to her own husband that she would not have 
had relations with any other man! And further, 
in regard to yourself and me as well you asseverate 
that each of us was born of the woman who is reputed 
to be and is called his mother. And yet you might 
name many Athenians, and very prominent ones 
too, who turned out later not only not to have been 
the sons of the father but not even those of the 
mother to whom they were attributed, having been 
supposititious children of unknown origin who had 
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τραφέντες. καὶ ταῦτα σὺ ἑκάστοτε ὁρᾷς δεικνύ- 
μενα καὶ λεγόμενα ὑπὸ τῶν κωμῳδοδιδασκάλων 
καὶ ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις, καὶ ὅμως οὐδὲν ἧττον 
ἰσχυρίζῃ καὶ περὶ σαυτοῦ καὶ περὶ ἐμοῦ, ὡς εὖ 
εἰδὼς ὅπως γεγόναμεν καὶ ἐκ τίνων. οὐκ οἶσθα, 
ἔφη, ὅτι κακηγορίας 1 δίδωσιν ὁ νόμος γράψασθαι 
τοῦτον, ὃς ἂν βλασφημῇ τινα οὐκ ἔχων ἀποδεῖξαι 
περὶ ὧν λέγει σαφὲς οὐδέν; 

Καὶ ὅς, ᾿Επίσταμαι γάρ, ἔφη, ὅτι αἱ μὲν ἐλεύ- 
θεραι γυναῖκες ὑποβάλλονται πολλάκις δι᾽ ἀπαιδίαν, 
ὅταν μὴ δύνωνται αὐταὶ κυῆσαι, βουλομένη kaTa- 
σχεῖν ἑκάστη τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν ἑαυτῆς καὶ τὸν 
οἶκον, καὶ ἅμα οὐκ ἀποροῦσαι ὁπόθεν τοὺς παῖδας 
θρέψουσι- τὰς δὲ δούλας τοὐναντίον, τὰς μὲν 
πρὸ τοῦ τόκου διαφθειρούσας, τὰς δὲ ὕστερον, ἐὰν 
δύνωνται λαθεῖν, τὸ γενόμενον ἐνίοτε Ὁ καὶ τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν συνειδότων, ὅπως μὴ πράγματα ἔχωσι 
παιδοτροφεῖν ἀναγκαζόμεναι πρὸς τῇ δουλείᾳ. 

Ναὶ μὰ Δία, ἔφη, πλήν γε τῆς Οἰνέως, τοῦ 
Πανδίονος, εἶπε, νόθου παιδός: ὁ γὰρ ἐκείνου 
νομεὺς ó ἐν ταῖς ᾿Ελευθεραῖς καὶ ἡ γυνὴ ἡ τοῦ 
νομέως οὐ μόνον οὐκ ἐξετίθεσαν αὐτοὶ γεννή- 
σαντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀλλότρια εὑρόντες ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ 
παιδία, οὐκ εἰδότες ὅτου ποτὲ ἦσαν, ἀνελόμενοι 
ἔτρεφον ὡς αὐτῶν, καὶ οὐδὲ ὕστερον ἑκόντες 
οὐδέποτε ὡμολόγησαν ὅτι ἀλλότριοι ἦσαν. σὺ 

1 κακηγορίας Reiske: κατηγορίας. 


2 θρέψουσι Wilamowitz : θρέψωσι. 
3 ἐνίοτε Dindorf: ἔτι, 


1 Pandion, son of Cecrops, had a natural son Oeneus, Seo 
Apollodorus 3, 15.1; Pausanias 1.6, 2; Euripides, Medea 680, 
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been reared as sons. And such incidents you your- 
self are constantly seeing exhibited and described 
by the writers of comedy and in tragedies, but 
nevertheless you go on in the same old way, 
making positive statements about yourself and about 
me, as if you knew for a certainty the circum- 
stances of our birth and the identity of our parents, 
Do you not know," he continued, “ that the law 
permits anyone to bring an action for libel against 
the man who slanders without being able to adduce 
any clear proof of his statements? ” 

B. And the other man replied, '* Yes, I know that 
frecborn women often palm off other persons’ children 
as their own on account of their childlessness, when 
they are unable to conceive children themselves, be- 
cause each one wishes to keep her own husband and 
her home, while at the same time they do not lack 
the means to support the children; but in the case 
of slave women, on the other hand, some destroy 
the child before birth and others afterwards, if they 
ean do so without being caught, and yet sometimes 
even with the connivance of their husbands, that they 
may not be involved in trouble by being compelled to 
raise children in addition to their enduring slavery.” 

A. “O yes, certainly," the first man replied, “if you 
make an exception of the slave girl of Oeneus, the 
bastard son, as he alleged, of Pandion.t For Oeneus’ 
herdsman, who lived at Eleutherae, and that herds- 
man's wife, so far from exposing their own children, 
took up other people's children whom they found by 
the roadside, without having the least notion whose 
children they were, and reared them as their own, 
nor at any time afterwards were they willing to 
admit that they were not their own. But you, 
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δ᾽ ἴσως καὶ τὸν Ζῆθον καὶ τὸν ᾿Αμϕίονα ἐλοιδό- 
pes ἄν, πρὶν φανεροὺς γενέσθαι, καὶ διώμνυσο 
ὡς περὶ δούλων τῶν τοῦ Διὸς υἱέων. 

Kat ὃς γελάσας πάνυ εἰρωνικῶς, Τοὺς τραγῳδούς, 
ἔφη, καλεῖς μάρτυρας; 

[e γε πιστεύουσι», εἶπεν, οἱ Ἕλληνες: οὓς 
γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι ἀποδεικνύουσυ; ἥρωας, τούτοις φαί- 
νονται ἐναγίξοντες ὡς ἥρωσι, καὶ τὰ ἡρῷα ἐκεί- 
νοις ᾠκοδομημένα ἰδεῖν ἔστιν. ὁμοίως 1 δὲ ἐννόησον, 
εἰ βούλει, καὶ τὴν Φρυγίαν τὴν Πριάμου δούλην, 
ἣ τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον ἐν τῇ Ἴδῃ ἐξέθρεψεν ὡς αὐτῆς 
υἱέα, λαβοῦσα παρὰ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς βουκόλου ὄντος, 
καὶ τὴν παιδοτροφίαν οὐ χαλεπῶς ἔφερεν. Th- 
λεφον δὲ τὸν Λὔγης καὶ “Ἱρακλέους οὐχ ὑπὸ 
γυναικός, GAN ὑπὸ ἐλάφου τραφῆναι λέγουσιν. 
ἢ δοκεῖ σοι ἔλαφος μᾶλλον ἐλεῆσαι ἂν βρέφος 
καὶ ἐπιθυμῆσαι τρέφειν ἢ ἄνθρωπος, ἐὰν τύχῃ 
δούλη οὖσα; φέρε δὴ πρὸς θεῶν, εἰ δὲ δὴ προσ- 
ομµολογήσαιμί σοι τούτους εἶναί µου γονέας, οὓς 
σὺ φής, πόθεν οἶσθα περὶ τῆς ἐκείνων δουλείας; 
ἢ καὶ τοὺς γονέας αὐτῶν ἠπίστω σαφῶς καὶ 
ἕτοιμος εἶ καὶ περὶ ἐκείνων κατόμνυσθαι ἑκατέ- 
ρου ὅτι ἐξ ἀμφοῖν δούλοι γεγόνεσαν ἀμφότεροι, 
καὶ τοὺς ἔτι πρότερον καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἅπαντας; 


1 ὁμοίως Wilamowitz : ὅμως. 


1 Antiopé became with child by Zeus, and while imprisonod 
at Eleutherae gave birth to twin sons, Amphion and Zethus, 
who were exposed. They were found hv a shepherd and reared 
by him and his wife. Dio here is apparcniiv our enty auticritv 
for believing that they wero the siavos of Veneus. According 
to Hyginus, Fable 7, it was not a single shepherd but shepherds 
who found the children. Sce also Apollodorus 3. 5. 5. 
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perhaps, would have abused both Zethus and 
Amphion before their identity became known, and 
would have taken solemn oath that the sons of Zeus 
were slaves." 1 

B. Then his opponent laughed very ironically and 
said: “Aha! is it the tragic poets to whom you 
appeal as witnesses ? "' 

A, “Yes indeed," said the other man, “for the 
Greeks have confidenee in them; for whomsoever 
these poets exhibit as heroes, to them you will find all 
Greeks offering sacrifice as heroes, and you may see 
with your eyes the shrines which the people have 
erected in their honour. And in the same manner 
consider, if you please, the Phrygian woman, who 
was the slave of Priam, who reared Alexander 
on Mount Ida as her own son after taking him from 
her husband, who was a herdsman, and raised no 
objection to her rearing the child. And Telephus, the 
son of Augé and Heracles, they say was not reared by 
a woman but by a hind. Or do you think that a hind 
would have more compassion on a babe and desire 
to rear it than a human being would if she happened 
to bea slave? Come now, in Heaven's name, if I 
should go so far as to admit to you that my parents 
are those whom you say they are, how can you know 
that they are slaves? Or were you really sure who 
their parents were, and are you ready to take your 
solemn oath in regard to each of them also that both 
were born of two slaves—they and their progenitors 
back to the very beginning—all of them?? For it is 


Euripides wrote a famous play called Antiopé, to which the 
speaker B indirectly refers when he speaks of ‘ tragic poets.’ 

2 Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 175 a, where Socrates says that every 
man has many slaves among his ancestors. 
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δῆλον γὰρ ὡς ἐάνπερ ἐλεύθερος ἢ τις τῶν ἐκ τοῦ 
γένους, οὐκέτι οἷόν τε τοὺς ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου δούλους 
ὀρθῶς νομίζεσθαι. τοῦτο δὲ οὐ δυνατόν ἐστιν, 
ὦ βέλτιστε, ὥς φασιν, ἐκ τοῦ παντὸς αἰῶνος εἶναί 
τι γένος ἀνθρώπων, ἐν ᾧ οὐκ ἄπειροι μὲν ἐλεύθεροι 
γεγόνασιν, οὐκ ἐλάττους δὲ τούτων οἱ δεδουλευ- 
κότες: καὶ νὴ Δία τύραννοι καὶ βασιλεῖς καὶ 
δεσμῶται καὶ στιγματίαι καὶ κάπηλοι καὶ σκυτο- 
τόμοι καὶ τἄλλα ὅσα ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἐστίν, ἁπάσας 
μὲν ἐργασίας, ἅπαντας δὲ βίους, ἁπάσας δὲ τύχας 
καὶ ξυμφορὰς μετηλλαχότες. ἢ οὐκ οἶσθα ὅτι 
τούτου ἕνεκεν τὰ τῶν ἡρώων λεγομένων γένη 
εὐθὺς εἰς θεοὺς οἱ ποιηταὶ ἀναφέρουσιν, ὥστε 
μηκέτι ἐξετάζεσθαι τὸ πρόσωπον; καὶ τούς γε 
πλείονας αὐτῶν φασιν ἐκ Διὸς γεγονέναι, ἵνα μὴ 
αὐτοῖς οἵ τε βασιλεῖς καὶ οἱ οἰκισταὶ τῶν πόλεων 
καὶ ἐπώνυμοι eis τοιαῦτα ἐμπίπτωσιν, ἃ δοκεῖ 
παρὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ὀνείδη εἶναι. ὥστε, εἴπερ 
οὕτως ἔχει τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὡς ἡμεῖς τε καὶ 
ἄλλοι σοφώτεροι ἡμῶν φασιν, οὐδὲν ἂν μᾶλλον 
coi! προσήκοι ἐλευθερίας κατὰ γένος 7) ὁτῳοῦν 
τῶν σφόδρα δοκούντων οἰκετῶν: εἰ μὴ ἄρα καὶ 
σὺ φθάσεις ἀναγαγὼν εἰς Δία ἢ Ποσειδῶνα 
Απόλλωνα τοὺς σαυτοῦ προγόνους" οὐδέ γε ἐμοὶ 
δουλείας. 

Τὸ μὲν τοίνυν, ἔφη, τοῦ γένους καὶ τὸ τῶν 
προγόνων ἐῶμεν, ἐπειδὴ οὕτω σοι δοκεῖ d- 
στάθμητον εἶναι. ἴσως γάρ τοι ἀναφανήσῃ wo- 
περ ᾽Αμϕίων καὶ Ζῆθος καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρος 6 Πριάμου 
1 μᾶλλον σοὶ Arnim: μᾶλλόν σοι. 


1 See note 1, p. 152, supra. 
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clear that if any member of a family is free-born, it is 
no longer possible rightly to regard his descendants 
as slaves. And it is impossible, my good sir, that 
from all eternity, as the saying is, there should be any 
race of men in which there have not been countless 
numbers free and not fewer than these in number 
those who have been slaves; and indeed, tyrants and 
kings and prisoners and branded slaves and shop- 
keepers and cobblers and all the rest such as are 
found in the world of men, so that among them 
they have had experience of all the occupations, all 
the careers, all the fortunes, and all the mischances. 
Or do you not know that the reason why the pocts 
trace the families of so-called heroes directly back to 
the gods is simply that the character in question may 
not be investigated further? And quite the majority 
of them men say are sprung from Zeus, in order that 
they may not have their kings and the founders of 
their cities and their eponymous heroes getting into 
predicaments of the kind that are regarded among 
men as disgraceful. Consequently, ifit really is with 
men as we and others wiser than we claim, you can 
have no greater share in freedom on the score of 
family than any one of those who are regarded as out- 
and-out slaves—unless, of course, you too make haste 
to trace your own ancestry back to Zeus or Poseidon 
or Apollo—and I no greater share in slavery." 

B. “ Well then,” said the other, “let us drop all 
this about family and ancestors, since you think it is 
so difficult to determine; for it is quite possible that 
you will turn out to be just like Amphion and 
Zethus,* and like Alexander? the offspring of Priam. 


* Alexander, or Paris, did not find out who his parents were 
until he reached maturity. 
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γεγονώς. ἀλλὰ σέ ye αὐτὸν πάντες émorá- 
µεθα δουλεύοντα. 

Τί δέ; εἶπε, δοκοῦσί σοι πάντες ot δουλεύοντες 
δοῦλοι elvat, ἀλλὰ οὐ πολλοὶ αὐτῶν ἐλεύθεροι ὄντες 
καὶ ἀδίκως δουλεύειν; ἕ ὧν τινες ἤδη καὶ εἰς δικα- 
στήριον εἰσελθόντες ἀπέδειξαν ἐλευθέρους ὄντας 
ἑαυτούς, οἱ δέ τινες καὶ ἀνέχονται μέχρι παντός, 
οὐκ ἔχοντες ἀποδεῖξαι φανερῶς περὶ τῆς ἐλευθερίας 
ἢ οἷς ἂν μὴ ὃ χαλεποὶ ὦσιν οἱ λεγόμενοι αὐτῶν δεσ- 
πόται. ἐπεὶ φέρε, Εὔμαιος, 6 Κτησίου τοῦ ' Opuévov 
ἀνδρὸς πάνυ ἐλευθέρου καὶ πλουσίου παῖς, οὐκ 
ἐδούλευεν ἐν Ἰθάκῃ παρ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεῖ καὶ Λαέρτῃ; 
καὶ ἐνὸν αὐτῷ ἀποπλεῦσαι πολλάκις οἴκαδε, el 
ἐβούλετο, οὐδέποτε ἠξίωσε. τί δέ; ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
πολλοὶ τῶν ἐν Σικελίᾳ ληφθέντων οὐκ ἐδούλευον 
ἐν Σικελίᾳ καὶ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ ἐλεύθεροι ὄντες, 
καὶ ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς μάχαις οἱ αἰεὶ αἰχμάλωτοι 
γιγνόμενοι, ot μὲν χρόνον τινά ἕως ἂν εὕρωσι 
τοὺς λυσομένους, οἱ δέ μέχρι παντός; ὁπότε καὶ 
6 Καλλίου vids ἔδοξε δουλεῦσαι πολὺν χρόνον ἐπὶ 
Θράκης μετὰ τὴν μάχην ἣν ᾿Αθηναῖοι περὶ 
"Ακανθον ἡττήθησαν: ὥστε καὶ ὕστερον διαφυγὼν 


1 εἶναι added by Capps. ὃ δουλεύειν added by Cohoon. 
* a added by Pflugk. 


1 Of. Aristotle’s argument in Politics, 7 ff., and 18 ff., where 
the illustration is given of free men who have been kidnapped 
into slavery. 

2 The faithful swineherd. See Homer, Odyssey, 15. 418 ff. 

ὃ Dio refers to the Athenians who were taken prisoner by the 
Syracusans in 413 3.0., when the Sicilian expedition was utterly 
defeated. 

4 This son of Callias is probably referred to in a fragment 
of Metagenes quoted in a scholium to Aristophanes, Wasps 
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But as for you, your own self, we all know that you are 
in a state of servitude.” 

A. “What,” said the first man, "do you think that 
all those who are in a state of servitude are slaves?! 
But are not many of these, although free men, 
yet held unjustly in servitude? Some of them have 
already gone before the court and proved that they 
are frce, while others are enduring to the end, either 
because they have no clear proof of their freedom, or 
else because those who are called their masters are 
not harsh with them. Consider, for instance, the 
case of Erumacus,? the son of Ctesias, son of Ormenus : 
he was the son of a man who was altogether free and 
of great wealth, but did he not serve as a slave in 
Ithaca in the houscholds of Odysseus and Laertes? 
And yet, although he could, time and again, have 
sailed off home if he had so wished, he never thought 
it worth while. What, did not many Athenians 
among those made prisoners in Sicily serve as slaves 
in Sicily and in the Peloponnese ? although they were 
free men; and of those taken captive from time to 
time in many other battles, some only for a time until 
they found men who would ransom them, and others 
to the very end? In the same period too, even the 
son of Callias * was thought to have been in servitude 
a long time in Thrace after the battle in which the 
Athenians suffered a defeat at Acanthus,’ so that 


Tae Tne 13 Kock): ‘* Who is a citizen now except Sacas 
the Mysian, or Callias’ bastard son?’’—rls πολίτης δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἔτι 
πλὴν ἄρ᾽ ἢ Σάκας ὁ Μυσὸς ἢ τὸ Καλλίου νόθον ; 

No mention is made elsewhere of a defeat of the Athenians 
at Acanthus. Perhaps Dio is thinking of the year 424 5.0., 
when Acanthus abandoned the Athenian Confederacy and 


went over to Brasidas. 
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* 3 ή , 7 ~ 7 - 
καὶ ἀφικόμενος ἠμφιοβήτει τοῦ κλήρου τοῦ 
Καλλίου καὶ πολλὰ πράγματα παρεῖχε τοῖς 
ξυγγενέσιν, ἐκεῖνος μέν, οἶμαι, ψευδόμενος---ἦν γὰρ 
ody vids, ἀλλ᾽ ἱπποκόμος KoAMov, τὴν δὲ ὄψιν 
ὅμοιος τῷ τοῦ Καλλίου μειρακίῳ, ὃ ἔτυχεν ἐν 
τῇ μάχῃ τελευτῆσαν' ἔτι δὲ ἡλλήνιζεν 1 ἀκριβῶς 
καὶ γράμματα ἠπίστατο: ἀλλὰ ἕτεροί γε μυρίοι 
τοῦτο πεπόνθασι ἐπεὶ καὶ ὃ νῦν τῶν ἐνθάδε δου- 
λευόντων οὐκ ἀπογιγνώσκω πολλοὺς εἶναι ἐλευθέ- 
ρους. οὐ γὰρ ἐὰν μὲν ᾿Αθηναίων τις ἁλοὺς κατὰ 
πόλεμον εἰς Πέρσας ἀπαχθῇ ἢ καὶ νὴ Δία ἐὰν 
εἰς Θρῴκην ἢ Σικελίαν ἀχθεὶς ἀπεμποληθῇ, 
φήσομεν ἐλεύθερον ὄντα δουλεύειν: ἐὰν δὲ Θρᾳκῶν 
τις ἢ Περσῶν, μὴ μόνον ἐξ ἐλευθέρων γεγονὼς 
ἐκεῖ, δεῦρο ἀχθῇ, ἀλλὰ καὶ δυνάστου τινὸς ἢ 
βασιλέως υἱός, οὐχ ὁμολογήσομεν ἐλεύθερον εἶναι. 
οὐκ οἶσθα τὸν ᾿Αθήνησιν, ἔφη, νόμον, παρὰ πολλοῖς 
δὲ καὶ ἄλλοις, ὅτι φύσει τὸν ὃ δοῦλον γενόμενον 
οὐκ ἐᾷ μετέχειν τῆς πολιτείας; τὸν δὲ Καλλίου 
υἱόν, εἴπερ ὄντως ἐσώθη τότε * ἁλούς, ἀφικόμενον 
ἐκ Θράκης, συχνὰ ἔτη γεγονότα ἐκεῖ καὶ πολλάκις 
μεμαστιγωμένον, οὐδεὶς ἂν ἠξίου τῆς πολιτείας 
ἀπελαύνειν: ἐνίοτε wore? καὶ ὁ νόμος οὔ φησι 
δούλους γεγονέναι τοὺς ἀδίκως δουλεύσαντας. 
τί δὲ καὶ ποιοῦντά µε ἐπίστασαι πρὸς θεῶν ἢ 
τί πάσχοντα, ὅτι µε φῇς ἐπίστασθαι δουλεύοντα; 

Tpedópevov ἔγωγε ὑπὸ τοῦ δεσπότου καὶ 

1 ἡλλήνιζεν Morel: ἑλλήνιζεν. 

3 After καὶ the MSS. have τῶν, which Wifstrand deletes, 

5 φύσει τὸν Wifstrand, τὸν φύσει Morel: φησὶ τὸν. 

4 τότε Emperius: ποτὲ. 


5 The MSS. word-order ἐνίοτε ὥστε is successfully defended 
by Wifstrand. 
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when he escaped afterwards and reached home he 
laid claim to the estate left by Callias and caused a 
great deal of trouble to the next of kin, being, in my 
opinion, an impostor. For he was not the son of 
Callias but his groom, in appearance resembling 
that boy of Callias who did lose his life in the 
battle; and besides he spoke Greek accurately and 
could read and write.—But there have been in- 
numerable others who have suffered this fate, since, 
even of those who arc in servitude here at the present 
time firmly believe. that many are free-born men. 
For we shall not assert that any Athenian who is free- 
born is a slave if he has been made a prisoner in war 
and carried off to Persia, or even, if you like, is taken 
to Thrace or Sicily and sold like a chattel; but if any 
Thracian or Persian, not only born there of free 
parents but even the son of some prince or king, is 
brought here, we shall not admit that he is a free 
person. Do you not know,” he continued, ‘ the law 
they have at Athens and in many other states as well, 
which does not allow the man who was born aslave 
to enjoy the rights of a citizen? But the son of 
Callias, if he actually did escape from captivity on 
that occasion, after reaching home from Thrace, 
even though he had spent many years there and had 
often been scourged, no one would think it right to 
exclude from Athenian citizenship ; so that there are 
occasional instances where the law too denies that 
those who have been unjustly in servitude have 
thereby become slaves. In heaven’s name, I ask 
you, what is it that I do of which you have knowledge, 
or what is it that is done to me, which justifies your 
saying that you know that I am ina state ofslavery ? "' 

B. “I know that you are being kept by your 
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$ ^ 3 4 M ^ t > 
ἀκολουθοῦντα ἐκείνω καὶ ποιοῦντα ὅ τι ποτ 
ἐκεῖνος προστάττοι: εἶ δὲ μή, παιόμενον. 
€ 
Οὕτως μέν, ἔφη, καὶ τοὺς υἱοὺς ἀποφαίνεις 
δούλους τῶν πατέρων: καὶ γὰρ ἀκολουθοῦσι 
- -- > 
πολλοῖς τῶν πενήτων καὶ eis γυμνάσιον βαδί- 
^ X 4 
ζουσι καὶ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον, καὶ τρέφονται πάντες 
^ t 
ὑπὸ τῶν πατέρων καὶ παίονται πολλάκις ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτῶν, καὶ πείθονται ὅ τι ἂν ἐκεῖνοι προστάττωσιν 
αὐτοῖς. καίτοι ἕνεκα τοῦ πείθεσθαι καὶ πληγὰς, 
λαμβάνει», καὶ τῶν γραμματιστῶν οἰκέτας φήσεις 
τοὺς παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς μανθάνοντας καὶ τοὺς παιδο- 
τρίβας δεσπότας εἶναι τῶν μαθητῶν ἢ τοὺς ἄλλο 
΄ 
τι διδάσκοντας: καὶ γὰρ προστάττουσιν αὐτοῖς 
καὶ τύπτουσι μὴ πειθομένους. 
L4 ^ 
Νὴ AC, ἔφη: ἀλλ οὐκ ἔστι τοῖς παιδοτρί- 
501 e » { e 4 
βαις οὐδὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις διδασκάλοις δῆσαι τοὺς 
θ 4 δὲ 9 ὃ L4 8 28 4 3 λ ^ T 
μαθητὰς οὐδὲ ἀποδόσθαι οὐδέ ye εἰς μυλῶνα 
ἐμβαλεῖν: τοῖς δέ γε δεσπόταις ἅπαντα ταῦτα 
ἐφειμένα ἐστίν. 
at ^ 3 n 8 gY 4 AA ^ A 
Ίσως γὰρ οὐκ οἶσθα ὅτι παρὰ πολλοῖς καὶ 
σφόδρα εὐνομουμένοις ταῦτα ἃ λέγεις ἔξεστι τοῖς 
πατράσι περὶ τοὺς υἱέας, καὶ δῆσαι 3 ἐὰν βούλων- 
ται, καὶ ἀποδίδοσθαι, καὶ ὃ črt? τούτων χαλε- 
πώτερον' ἐφεῖται γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἀποκτεῖναι μήτε 
κρίναντας μήτε ὅλως αἰτιασαμένους: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
οὐδὲν ἧττον οὐ! δοῦλοί εἶσι τῶν πατέρων, ἀλλὰ 
ta 3 δὲ ὃ A g άλ 20 5A. M ὃ DA 5 
υἱεῖς. εἰ δὲ δὴ ὅτι μάλιστα ἐδούλευον καὶ δοῦλος 
! μυλῶνα Dindorf: μύλωνα. 
2 δῆσαι Wifstrand : ra 
5 6 ἔτι Pflugk, τὸ ἔτι Wilamowitz ι ὅ τι. 


* o) added by Emperius. 
5 δοῦλος Reiske: δοῦλοι. 
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master, dance attendance upon him, and do what- 
ever he commands; or else you take a beating." 

4. “ According to that," said the first man," you can 
make out that sons also are the slaves of their fathers; 
for they dance attendance upon their fathers, often, 
ifthey are poor, walking with them to the gymnasium 
or to dinner; and they without. exception are 
supported by their fathers and frequently are beaten 
by them, and they obey any orders their fathers give 
them. And yet, so far as obeying and being thrashed 
are concerned, you can go on and assert that the boys 
who take lessons of schoolmasters are likewise their 
servants and that the gymnastic trainers are slave- 
masters of their pupils, or those who teach anything 
else; for they give orders to their pupils and trounce 
them when ihe are disobedient.” 

B, "Indeed that’s true," replied the other, “ but it 
is not permissible for the gymnastic instructors or for 
the other teachers to imprison their pupils or to sell 
them or to cast them into the mill, but to slave- 
masters all these things are allowed." 

A. “Yes, but perhaps you do not know that in many 
states which have exceedingly good laws fathers have 
all these powers which you mention in regard to 
their sons, and what is more, if they wish to do so, ` 
they may even imprison or sell them; and they have 
a power even more terrible than any of these; for 
they actually are allowed to put their sons to death 
without any trial and even without bringing any 
accusation at all against them;! but still none the 
less they are not their fathers’ slaves but their sons. 
And even if I was once in a state of slavery in the 


1 The early Roman law permitted this, 
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* 3 m € om 8 ? / Ν λ H d 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπῆρχον δικαίως, τί με, ἔφη, κωλύει νῦν 
9 ? f. ὃ 4 ZÀ * 8é ^ 3 
ἐλεύθερον εἶναι µήδενος ἔλαττον, σε ðe αὖ τοῦ- 
ναντίον, εἰ καὶ σφόδρα ἐξ ἐλευθέρων ἦσθα, δοῦλον 
εἶναι παντὸς μᾶλλον; 

᾿Εγὼ μέν, εἶπεν, οὐχ ὁρῶ ὅπως ἐλεύθερος ὢν 
δοῦλος ἔσομαι: σὲ δὲ οὐκ ἀδύνατον ἐλεύθερον 
γεγονέναι, ἀφέντος τοῦ δεσπότου. 

Τί δέ, ὦ λῷστε, ἔφη, οὐθεὶς ἂν γένοιτο ἐλεύ- 
θερος μὴ ὑπὸ τοῦ δεσπότου ἀφεθείς; 

Πῶς γάρ; εἶπεν. 

Ὅπως ᾿Αθηναίων ψηφισαμένων μετὰ τὴν ἐν 
Χαιρωνείᾳ μάχην τοὺς συμπολεμήσοντας * οἰκέτας 
3 $ ? L4 t ή y 4 \ 
ἐλευθέρους εἶναι, ei προὔβη ὁ πόλεμος, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
διελύσατο θᾶττον ὁ Φίλιππος πρὸς αὐτούς, πολλοὶ 
ἂν τῶν ᾿Αθήνησιν οἰκετῶν 7) μικροῦ πάντες 
ἐλεύθεροι ἦσαν, οὐχ ὑπὸ τοῦ δεσπότου ἕκαστος 
ἀφεθείς. 

Ἔστω τοῦτό γε, εἰ δημοσίᾳ σε ἡ πόλις ἐλευ- 
θερώσει. 

Τί δέ; ἐμαυτὸν οὐκ ἄν σοι δοκῶ ἐλευθερῶσαι; 

v 3 , ϕ ή ^ / 

Et ye ἀργύριόν ποθεν καταβάλοις. τῷ δεσπότῃ. 

^ τ’ ^ 

Οὐ τοῦτόν φημι τὸν τρόπον, ἀλλὰ ὄνπερ Küpos 

3 , € t > x 4 ή o 
οὐ µόνον éavróv, ἀλλὰ καὶ Πέρσας ἅπαντας 
ἠλευθέρωσε, τοσοῦτον ὄχλον, οὔτε ἀργύριον οὐδενὶ 


* 


καταβαλὼν οὔτε ὑπὸ τοῦ δεσπότου ἀφεθείς. ἢ 


1 συμπολεμήσοντες Kayser: συμπολεμήσαντας. 


1 j,e., rather than the ownor. 
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fullest sense of the term and had been a slave 
justly from the very beginning, what is to prevent 
me now," he continued, “ from being just as free as 
anybody else, and you in your turn, on the contrary, 
even if you most indisputably were the son of free 
parents, from being an out-and-out slave? ”’ 

B. "For my part,” rejoined the other, “I donot see 
how I am to become a slave when, in fact, I am free; 
but as for you, it is not impossible that you have 
become free by your master’s having emancipated 

ou." 
ἃ 4. “Sce here, my good fellow,” said his antagonist, 
“would nobody get his freedom unless emancipated 
by his owner? ” 

B. “ Why, how could anybody ? " asked the other. 

A. “Inthe same way that, when the Athenians after 
the battle of Chaeronea passed a vote to the effect 
that those slaves who would help them in the war 
should receive their freedom, if the war had con- 
tinued and Philip had not made peace with them too 
soon, many of the slaves at Athens, or rather, practic- 
ally all of them, would have been free without having 
been emancipated one at a time by their respective 
masters,” 

B. “ Yes, let that be granted—if the statelis going 
to free you by taking official action.” 

A. “But what have you to say to this : Do you not 
think that I could liberate myself? ” 

B. “ Yes, if you should raise the money somewhere 
to pay your master with.” 

A, “ That is not the method I mean, but the one 
by which Cyrus freed not only himself but also all the 
Persians, great host that they were, without paying 
down money to anyone or being set free by any master. 
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οὐκ οἶσθα ὅτι λυχνοφόρος 1 ἦν Küpos ᾿Αστυάγους, 
καὶ ὁπότε μὲν ἠδυνήθη Σ καὶ ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ, ἐλεύ- 
θερος ἅμα καὶ βασιλεὺς ἐγένετο τῆς ᾿Ασίας 
ἁπάσης; 

Elev: ἐμὲ δὲ πῶς φὴς δοῦλον ἂν γενέσθαι; 

Ὅτι μυρίοι δήπου ἀποδίδονται ἑαυτοὺς ἐλεύ- 
θεροι ὄντες, ὥστε δουλεύειν κατὰ συγγραφὴν 
ἐνίοτε ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὶ τῶν μετρίων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς 
χαλεπωτάτοις. 


Téws μὲν οὖν προσεῖχον τοῖς λόγοις of παρόντες, 
ὡς οὐ μετὰ σπουδῆς λεγομένοις μᾶλλον ἢ μετὰ 
παιδιᾶς: ὕστερον δὲ ἐφιλονίκουν, καὶ ἐδόκει 
ἄτοπον εἶναι, εἰ μηδὲν ἔσται εἰπεῖν τεκμήριον, 
ᾧ τις ἀναμφιλόγως διακρινεῖ ὃ τὸν δοῦλον ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἐλευθέρου, ἀλλ᾽ εὐμαρὲς ἔσοιτο περὶ παντὸς 
ἀμφισβητεῖν καὶ ἀντιλέγειν. ἀφέντες οὖν ὑπὲρ 
ἐκείνου σκοπεῖν καὶ τῆς ἐκείνου δουλείας, ἐσκόπουν 
ὅστις εἴη δοῦλος. καὶ ἐδόκει αὐτοῖς, ὃν ἄν τις 
'κεκτημένος κυρίως, ὥσπερ ἄλλο τι τῶν αὑτοῦ 
χρημάτων ἢ βοσκημάτων, ὥστε ἐξεῖναι αὐτῷ 
χρῆσθαι ὅ τι βούλεται, οὗτος ὀρθῶς λέγεσθαί τε 
καὶ εἶναι δοῦλος τοῦ κεκτημένου. 

Πάλιν οὖν ἠμφεσβήτει 6 περὶ τῆς δουλείας 

i ορ νε λυχνοποιὸς. 
? ὁπότε y. ἐνεθυμήθη Emperius : 
ὃ διακρινεῖ Arnim: διακρίνει U, διακρίνῃ BM. 


1 Cyrus the Great, who threw off the yoko of the Medes. 

* The MSS. have '' lampmaker,'' for which Hercher proposed 
"lampbearer.' We learn nothing of either function in the 
accounts of Cyrus. Cyrus was the θυγατριδοῦς “ daughter's 
son” of Astyages, King of the Medes. 
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Or do you not know that Cyrus! was the vassal 3 of 
Astyages and that when he got the power and decided 
that the time was ripe for action, he became both free 
and king of all Asia? " 

B. “ Granted; I know it. But what do you mean 
by saying that Z might become a slave? ” 

4. “I mean that great numbers of men, we may 
suppose, who are free-born sell themselves, so that 
they are slaves by contract, sometimes on no easy 
terms but the most severe imaginable.” ? 


Now up to this point the audience paid attention 
to their arguments, under the impression that they 
were not made so much in earnest as in jest. Yet 
afterwards they fell to wrangling and were inclined 
to the opinion that it was a strange thing if it was 
going to be impossible for a man to cite any evi- 
dence by which the slave could be unequivocally 
distinguished from the free man, but that it would 
be easy to debate and argue about every individual 
case. So they dropped their discussion about the 
particular man in question* and his slavery, and pro- 
ceeded to consider the general question: Who is a 
slave. And the consensus of their opinion was that 
when anyone gets possession of a human being, in 
the strict meaning of that term, just as he might of 
any item of his goods or cattle, so as to have the right 
to use him as he likes, then that man is both correctly 
called and in fact is the slave of the man into whose 
possession he has come. 

Consequently, the man who had objected to being 

ὃ Educated Greeks would hire *hz-:5tves vat απ ^07 anions 
in wealthy houses and often perf rosary «xcii m envie 

4 The first of the two disputants. 
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ἀντιλέγων Ô τι ποτὲ εἴη τὸ κύριον τῆς κτή- 
σεως. καὶ γὰρ οἰκίαν καὶ χωρίον καὶ ἵππον 
καὶ βοῦν πολλοὺς ἤδη φανῆναι τῶν κεκτημένων 
πολὺν χρόνον οὐ δικαίως ἔχοντας, ἐνίους δὲ καὶ 
παρὰ τῶν πατέρων παρειληφότας: οὕτως δὴ 
καὶ ἄνθρωπον εἶναι ἀδίκως κεκτῆσθαι. καὶ γὰρ 
δὴ τῶν κτωμένων ἀεὶ 1 τοὺς οἰκέτας, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ 
ἄλλα ἐύμπαντα, οἱ μὲν παρ᾽ ἄλλων ἕ λαμβάνουσιν 
ἢ χαρισαμένου τινὸς ἢ κληρονομήσαντες ἢ πριά- 
pevot,® τινὲς δὲ ἀξ ἀρχῆς τοὺς παρὰ σφίσι γεννη- 
θέντας, οὓς οἰκογενεῖς καλοῦσιν. τρίτος δὲ κτήσεως 
τρόπος, ὅταν ἐν πολέμῳ λαβὼν αἰχμάλωτον ἢ καὶ 
λῃσάμενος, κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον ἔχῃ karta- 
δουλωσάμενος, ὅσπερ, οἶμαι, πρεσβύτατος ἁπάντων 
ἐστίν. τοὺς γὰρ πρώτους γενομένους δούλους 
οὐκ εἰκὸς ἐκ δούλων φῦναι τὴν ἀρχήν, ἀλλὰ ὑπὸ 
λῃστείας ἢ πολέμῳ“ κρατηθέντας οὕτως ἀναγκασ- 
θῆναι δουλεύειν τοῖς λαβοῦσιν. οὐκοῦν οὗτος 
ὁ παλαιότατος τρόπος, ἐξ οὗ πάντες οἱ λοιποὶ 
ἤρτηνται, σφόδρα ἀσθενὴς καὶ οὐδὲν ἔχων ἰσχυρόν" 
ὅταν γάρ ποτε δυνηθῶσιν ἐκεῖνοι πάλιν ἀποφυγεῖν, 
οὐδὲν κωλύει ἐλευθέρους εἶναι αὐτούς, ὡς ἀδίκως 
δουλεύοντας: ὥστε οὐδὲ πρότερόν ποτε δοῦλοι 
ἦσαν. ἐνίοτε δὲ οὐ μόνον αὐτοὶ ἀπέφυγον τὴν 
δουλείαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς δεσπότας κατεδουλώ- 


1 ἀεὶ Cohoon: εἶναι. 

3 παρ᾽ ἄλλων Reiske: γὰρ ἄλλως. 

ὃ κληρονομήσαντες ἢ πριάμενοι Reiske: κληρονομήσαντος ἢ 
πριαμένου. 
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called a slave raised the further question as to what 
constituted the validity of possession. For, he said, 
in the case of a house, a plot of land, a horse, or a 
cow, many of those who had possession had in the 
past been found to have held them for a Jong time 
unjustly, in some instances even though they had 
inherited the things from their fathers. In precisely 
the same way it was possible, he maintained, to have 
gained possession also of a human being unjustly. For 
manifestly of those who from timc to time acquire 
slaves, as they acquire all other pieces of property, 
some get them from others either as a free gift from 
someone or by inheritance or by purchase, whereas 
some few from the very beginning have possession of 
those who were born under their roof, * home-bred’ 
slaves as they call them. A third method of acquiring 
possession is when a man takes a prisoner in war or 
even in brigandage and in this way holds the man after 
enslaving him, the oldest method of all, I presume. 
For it is not likely that the first men to become slaves 
were born of slaves in the first place, but that they 
were overpowered in brigandage or war and thus 
compelled to be slaves to their captors. So we see 
that this earliest method, upon which all the others 
depend, is exceedingly vulnerable and has no validity 
atall; for just as soon as those men are able to make 
their escape, there is nothing to prevent them from 
being free as having been in servitude unjustly. 
Consequently, they were not slaves before that, 
either. And sometimes they not only escaped from 
slavery themselves, but also reduced their masters to 


* πολέμῳ Dindorf : πολέμου, 
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σαντο. κἀνταῦθα ἤδη, φασίν, ὀστράκου μεταπεσόν- 
τος ἅπαν γίγνεται τοὐναντίον τῶν πρότερον. 

Εἶπεν οὖν τις τῶν παρόντων ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι μὲν 
αὐτοὶ ἴσως οὐκ ἂν λέγοιντο δοῦλοι, τοῖς δὲ ἐξ ἐκείνων 
γενομένοις καὶ τοῖς δευτέροις καὶ τοῖς τρίτοις 
κυρίως ἂν ἤδη προσήκοι τοῦ ὀνόματος. 

αἱ πῶς; εἰ μὲν γὰρ τὸ ἁλῶναι ποιεῖ δουλεύειν, 

αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἑαλωκόσι μᾶλλον τούτου προσήκοι 
ἂν ἢ τοῖς ἐξ ἐκείνων" εἰ δὲ τὸ ἐκ δούλων γεγονέναι, 
δῆλον ὅτι ἐξ ἐλευθέρων ὄντες τῶν ἑαλωκότων οἱ 
μετ᾽ αὐτοὺς οὐκ ἂν εἶεν οἰκέται, καὶ γὰρ δὴ 
ὁρῶμεν ἐκείνους Μεσσ νίους, δι ὅσων ἐτῶν οὐ 
μόνον τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν χώραν ἐκο- 
μίσαντο τὴν αὐτῶν. ἐπεὶ γὰρ ἡττήθησαν ἐν 
Λεύκτροις ὑπὸ Θηβαίων Λακεδαιμόνιοι, στρατεύ- 
σαντες εἰς [[ελοπόννησον (Θηβαῖοι μετὰ τῶν ovu- 
μάχων ἠνάγκασαν τήν τε χώραν τὴν Μεσσηνίαν 
ἀποδοῦναι Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ ὅσοι ἦσαν dm 
ἐκείνων γεγονότες, δουλεύοντας πρότερον παρὰ 
Λακεδαιμονίοις» τοὺς Εἵλωτας λεγομένους, kart- 
ῴκισαν πάλιν eig Μεσσήνην. καὶ ταῦτα οὐδείς 
φησιν, ἀδίκως «πεποιηκέναι τοὺς Θηβαίους, ἀλλὰ 
παγκάλως καὶ δικαίως. ὥστε εἴπερ οὗτος ὁ 
τρόπος οὐ δίκαιός ἐστι τῆς κτήσεως, ἐξ οὗ πάντες 
οἱ λοιποὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔχούσι, κινδυνεύει μηδὲ ἄλλος 
μηθεὶς εἶναι, μηδὲ τῷ ὄντι κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν δοῦλος 
λέγεσθαι. 


1 παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις Reiske: γὰρ Λακεδαιμόνιοι. 


1 An expression derived from the game ostrakinda, played 
with sherds (astraka:; of. Suidas s. ὀστράκου περιστροφή and 
vol. I., p. 219, footnote. 
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slavery. In this case, also, we have now found that 
‘at the flip of a shell! as the saying goes, their 
positions are completely reversed. 

At this point one of the audience interjected that 
while those men themselves perhaps could not be 
called slaves, yet their children and those of the 
second and third generations could quite properly 
be so designated. 

“ But how can that be? For if being captured 
makes a man a slave, the men who themselves were 
captured deserve that appellation more than their 
descendants do; and if it is having been born of 
slaves that makes men so, it is clear that by virtue 
of being sprung from those who were taken captive 
and were consequently free-born, their descendants 
would not be slaves. For instance, we see that those 
famous Messenians after the lapse of so many years 
recovered not only their freedom but their territory 
as well For when the Spartans were defeated at 
Leuctra? by the Thebans, the latter marched into 
the Peloponnese supported by their allies, and. not 
only compelled the Spartans to give back the 
Messenian territory, but settled in Messene again all 
the original Messenians' descendants, the Helots as 
they were called, who had previously been in servi- 
tude to the Spartans. And not a man says that the 
Thebans therein acted unjustly, but all agree that 
κ nobly and justly. Consequently, if this 
method of gaining possession, from which all the 
others take their beginning, is not just, it is likely 
that no other one is either, and that the term ‘slave’ 
does not in reality correspond to the truth. 


2 In 371 5.0. 
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᾽Αλλὰ μὴ οὐχ οὕτως ἢ λεγόμενος ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὁ 
δοῦλος, ὑπὲρ ὅτου ἀργύριόν τις τοῦ σώματος 
κατέβαλεν ἢ ὃς ἂν ἐκ δούλων λεγομένων ᾗ γεγονώς, 
ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ: νομίζουσι, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον 
ὅσπερ ἀνελεύθερος καὶ δουλοπρεπής. τῶν μὲν 
γὰρ λεγομένων δούλων πολλοὺς ὁμολογήσομεν 
δήπου εἶναι ἐλευθερίους, τῶν δέ γε ἐλευθέρων 
πολλοὺς πάνυ δουλοπρεπεῖς. ἔστι δὲ ὡς περὶ 3 
τοὺς γενναίους καὶ τοὺς εὐγενεῖς. τούτους γὰρ 
οἱ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὠνόμασαν τοὺς εὖ γεγονότας πρὸς 
ἀρετήν, οὐδὲν πολυπραγμονοῦντες ἐκ τίνων εἰσίν: 
ὕστερον δὲ οἱ ἐκ τῶν πάλαι πλουσίων καὶ τῶν 
ἐνδόξων ὑπό τινων εὐγενεῖς ἐκλήθησαν. τούτου 
δὲ σημεῖον σαφέστατον' ἐπὶ γὰρ τῶν ἀλεκτρυόνων 
καὶ τῶν ἵππων καὶ τῶν κυνῶν διέμεινε τὸ ὄνομα, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἶχε τὸ παλαιόν. 
6 γὰρ ἵππον ὃ θεασάμενος θυμοειδῆ καὶ γαῦρον καὶ 
πρὸς δρόμον εὖ ἔχοντα, οὐ πυθόμενος εἴτε ἐξ 
Αρκαδίας ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἔτυχεν ðv εἴτε ἐκ 
Μηδίας εἴτε GerraAós, φησὶν εὐγενῆ τὸν ἵππον 
αὐτὸν: κρίνων. ὁμοίως δὲ ὃς ἂν ἔμπειρος κυνῶν, 
ἐὰν κύνα ἴδῃ ταχεῖαν καὶ πρόθυμον καὶ συνετὴν 
περὶ τὸ ἴχνος, οὐθὲν ἐπιζητεῖ πότερον ἐκ Καρῶν 
τὸ γένος ἢ Λάκαινα ἢ ἀλλαχόθεν ποθέν, ἀλλά 
φησι γενναίαν τὴν κύνα: τὸ αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο èr 
ἀλεκτρυόνος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων. οὐκοῦν δῆλον 
ὅτι καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων οὕτως ἔχοι ἄν. ὥστε ὃς 
ἂν ᾗ πρὸς ἀρετὴν καλῶς γεγονώς, τοῦτον προσήκει 

1 οἱ πολλοὶ Reiske : ὁ ἐλεύθερος. 

3 ἔστι δὲ ὡς περὶ Emperius: ἔτι δὲ ὥσπερ. 
3 ἵππον added by Reiske. 

4 αὐτὸν Venetian edition: αὐτοῦ. 
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“ But perhaps it was not in this way that the term 
‘slave ' was originally applied—that is, to a person 
for whose body someone paid money, or, as the 
majority think, to one who was sprung from persons 
who were called slaves, but rather to the man who 
lacked a free man's spirit and was of a servile nature. 
For of those who are called slaves we will, I presume, 
admit that many have the spirit of free men, and that 
among free men there are many who are altogether 
servile. The case is the same with those known 
as‘ noble 'and' well-born.' Jor those who originally 
applied these names applied them to persons who 
were well-bom in rcspect to virtue or excellence, not 
bothering to inquire who their parents were. Then 
afterwards the descendants of families of ancient 
wealth and high repute were called * well-born ' by a 
certain class, ΟΕ 5 fact there is the clearest indica- 
tion: for in the case of cocks and horses and dogs the 
designation was retained, just as it had been applied 
to men in olden times. Tor instance, when one sees 
a spirited and mettlesome horse that is well built for 
racing, without stopping first to enquire whether its 
sire by any chance came from Arcadia or from Media 
oris Thessalian, he judges the horse on its own merits 
and says that it is ‘ well-bred.' And it is the same 
with any connoisseur of dogs: whenever he sees a 
dog that is swift and keen and sagacious in following 
the scent, he does not go on to enquire whether it is 
of Carian or Spartan or some other breed, but says 
that it is a ' noble' dog. And it is exactly the same 
in regard to the cock and the other animals. There- 
fore it is clear that it would be the same in the case of 
man also. And so when a man is well-born in respect 

1 Seo Aristotle, Politics, i. 6. 
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^ Aé A A θ M * 7 M 
γενναῖον λέγεσθαι, κἂν μηθεὶς ἐπίστηται τοὺς 
- M 
γονέας αὐτοῦ μηδὲ τοὺς προγόνους. 
᾽Αλλὰ μὴν οὐχ οἷόν τε γενναῖον μὲν εἶναί τινα, 
μὴ εὐγενῆ δὲ τοῦτον, οὐδ᾽ εὐγενῆ ὄντα μὴ ἐλεύ- 
θερον εἶναι. ὥστε καὶ τὸν ἀγεννῆ πᾶσα ' ἀνάγκη 
δοῦλον εἶναι. καὶ γὰρ δὴ εἰ τὸ τῆς ἐλευθερίας 
καὶ τὸ τῆς δουλείας ἔθος ἦν ἐπί τε ἵππων λέγε- 
σθαι καὶ ἀλεκτρυόνων καὶ κυνῶν, οὐκ ἂν ἄλλους 
μὲν γενναίους εἶναι ἐλέγομεν, ἄλλους δὲ ἐλευ- 
/ IDL ο A ΄ M \ 3 ^ 
θέρους, οὐδὲ ἄλλους μὲν δούλους, ἄλλους δὲ ἀγεννεῖς. 
r 
32 “Ὁμοίως δὴ καὶ én’ ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ἄλλους μὲν 
εἰκός ἐστι γενναίους καὶ εὐγενεῖς λέγειν, ἄλλους 
δὲ ἐλευθέρους, ἀλλὰ τοὺς αὐτούς, οὐδὲ ἄλλους μὲν 
ἀγεννεῖς καὶ ταπεινούς, ἄλλους δὲ δούλους. 
K M [4 δὴ > 7 e Aó , M / 
αἱ οὕτω δὴ ἀποφαίνει ὁ λόγος οὐ τοὺς φιλοσό- 
φους μεταφέροντας τὰ ὀνόματα, ἀλλὰ τοὺς πολ- 
λοὺς τῶν ἀνοήτων ἀνθρώπων διὰ τὴν ἀπειρίαν. 


1 πᾶσα Reiske : πάντα. 
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to virtue, it is right to call him ‘ noble,’ even if no 
one knows his parents or his ancestors either. 

“ But," you will object, “ it is impossible for anyone 
to be ‘noble’ without being ‘ well-born’ at the same 
time, or for one who is ‘ well-born’ not to be free; 
hence we are absolutely obliged to conclude that it 
is the man of ignoble birth who is a slave Tor 
surely, if it were the custom to use the terms freedom 
and slavery with reference to horses and cocks and 
dogs, we should not call some ‘noble’ and others 
‘free,’ nor say that some were ‘ slaves ’ while others 
were of ‘ ignoble ' birth or breed. 

‘In the same way, then, when we are speaking of 
men, it is not reasonable to call some ‘ noble’ and 
' well-born,' and others ‘free’; but we should make no 
distinction between the two classes. Nor is it reason- 
able cither to say that some are of ignoble birth and 
mean, and that others are slaves. 

“Τι this way, then, our argument shows that it is 
not the philosophers who misuse the terms but the 
common run of ignorant men, because they know 
nothing about the matter,” 


1 Cf. a statement attributed to Socrates in Diogenes 
Laertius 2.91: When a certain man said to him (i.e. Socrates) 
that Antisthenes was born of a Thracian mother, he replied, 
* Did you think that he would be so noble, if born of two 
Athenians ?’’—2d δ᾽ gov... οὕτως ἂν γενναῖον ἐκ δυοῖν 
᾿Αθηναίοιν γενέσθαι; 
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This Discourse, given in the form of an address (διάλεξις), 
would seem also to belong to the period of Dio’s exile, because 
it was then that ho needed the comfort which this discourse 
gives. Ho teaches the Stoic doctrine that since there are so 
many things in life to hurt us, we should fortify our spirits 

. 80 88 to be insensible to them. 

Von Arnim (Leben und Werke, p. 267 ff.) draws attention 
to the fact that this Discourse, just like Discourses 14, 17, 24, 
27, 66, 68, 69, 71, 72, and 80, begins by mentioning a common 
fault of ordinary men in order to combat it. 
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16. ΠΕΡΙ ΛΥΠΗΣ 


Τὸ μὲν ὑφ᾽ "Ἡδονῆς κρατεῖσθαι τοὺς πολλοὺς 
αἰτίαν ἴσως ἔχει: κηλούμενοι γὰρ καὶ γοήτευό- 
μενοι παρὰ ταύτῃ μένουσι: τὸ δὲ Λύπῃ δεδου- 
λῶσθαι παντελῶς ἄλογον καὶ θαυμαστόν. ὀδυνώ- 
μενοι γὰρ καὶ βασανιζόμενοι τῇ χαλεπωτάτῃ 
πασῶν βασάνῳ μένομεν ἐν αὐτῇ καὶ τὸν λόγον 
τὸν: ἐλευθεροῦντα ἡμᾶς καὶ ἀπαλλάσσοντα τῆς 
ἀλγηδόνος οὐ προσιέμεθα. καίτοι τί μὲν ταπεινό- 
τερον ἀνδρὸς λυπουμένου; τί δὲ οὕτως αἰσχρὸν 
θέαμα: καθικνεῖται καὶ γάρ, οἶμαι, καὶ τοῦ 
σώματος τὸ πάθος καὶ τοῦτο συστέλλει καὶ 
σκυθρωπὸν καὶ δυσειδὲς ὀφθῆναι παρέχει. τὸ 
δὲ μὴ μόνον εἴκειν τῇ φορᾷ τῆς διανοίας, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ προσμηχανᾶσθαί τινα ἔξωθεν, οἷον μέλαιναν 
ἐσθῆτα καὶ συμπλοκὰς χειρῶν καὶ ταπεινὰς 
καθέδρας, ὡς ὑπὸ τούτων πάντων ἀναγκάζεσθαι 
τρόπον τινὰ τὴν διάνοιαν μηδέποτε ἀφίστασθαι 
τῆς λύπης, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ μνημονεύειν τοῦ ἃ λυπεῖσθαι, 
διεγνωκότας δὴ 3 ἔσεσθαί τινα ἀπαλλαγὴν τούτου 
καὶ μὴ πάντως ἀεὶ φανεῖσθαι 4 τινα αἰτίαν τοῦ 


3 πάθους, οὐχὶ σφόδρα εὔηθες; ἢ γὰρ προσήκοντος 


θάνατος ἢ νόσος ἐκείνων τινὸς ἢ καὶ αὐτοῦ" πρὸς δὲ 
1 τὸν added by Dindorf. 3 τοῦ Capps: καὶ. 
8 δὴ Ammim: μὴ, 
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Tiar the majority of us are mastered by Pleasure 
. can perhaps be explained: it is because we are under 
her spell and witchery that we stay in her company, 
whereas accepting servitude to Pain is altogether 
irrational and strange. For although suffering pain 
and agony from the severest of all. tortures, we 
nevertheless remain in it and do not accept the word 
of reason that frees and delivers us from our distress. 
And yet what more abject creature is there than a 
man who is held in thrall to Pain? What sight is 
there so shameful? For it seems to me that his 
condition actually affects his body also, and makes 
it shrunken and scowling and distorted in appear- 
ance. But this yielding to the mind’s disturbance, 
and not only that but also the devising of certain 
external signs of it, such as black raiment, wringing 
the hands, sitting in a dejected posture, so that by 
all these the mind is in a certain sense compelled 
never to get away from its pain and distress, but to 
be always conscious of being in pain, although one 
knows perfectly well that there will be some relief 
from this and that there will not be found always 
and ever some cause for the suffering—is this not 
utterly silly? For instance, either the death of a rela- 
tive, or the illness of one of them, or of oneself, may 


4 φανεῖσθαι Dindorf: φαίνεσθαι. 
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, , / / 3 a S NE 
τούτοις ἀδοξία, χρημάτων ἀποβολή, τὸ μὴ περᾶναί 1 
τι τῶν προκειμένων 1) ? παρὰ τὸ δέον, ἀσχολία, kiv- 
δυνος, μυρία ἄλλα ὅσα συμβαίνει κατὰ τὸν βίον. καὶ 
σχεδὸν ἀνάγκη τούτων ἀεί τι παρεῖναι: τὸ δὲ τε- 
λευταῖον, ἂν ἄρα γίγνηται ὃ χρόνος ἐν ᾧ μηδὲν 
ἀπαντᾷ δύσκολον, ἀλλά τοι τὸ προσδοκᾶν αὐτά καὶ 
γιγνώσκευ; ὡς δυνατόν ἐστι συμβῆναι, καθάψεται 
τῆς γνώμης τῶν οὕτως διακειμένων. οὔκουν 
Kal’ ἕκαστον αὐτῶν δεῖ ποιεῖσθαι τὴν παραμυθίαν 
--ἀνήνυτον γὰρ τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ λυπηρός ἐστιν ὁ 
βίος--ἀλλὰ ὅλως ἐξελόντα τῆς ψυχῆς τὸ πάθος 
καὶ τοῦτο κρίναντα βεβαίως, ὅτι 'μὴ λυπητέον 
ἐστὶ περὶ μηδενὸς τῷ νοῦν ἔχοντι, τὸ λοιπὸν 
ἐλευθεριάζειν, καὶ πάντων ἄδεια τῶν δυσχερῶν 
ἔσται. οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστιν αὐτὸ δεινόν, ἀλλὰ ὑπὸ 
τῆς δόξης καὶ τῆς ἀσθενείας τῆς ἡμετέρας γίγνε- 
ται τοιοῦτον. οἱ γοῦν πολλοί, ἐὰν * γένηταί τι 
τῶν νομιζομένων ἀτόπων, ἀεὶ τούτου μνημονεύουσι, 
δυσχεροῦς οὔσης τῆς μνήμης, ὅμοιον δή τι πάσχοντες 
τοῖς παιδίοις. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνα τοῦ πυρὸς ἅψασθαι 
προθυμεῖται, καίτοι σφόδρα ἀλγοῦντα, κἂν ἀφῇς, 
ἄψεται πάλιν. 

Ὥσπερ οὖν τοῖς εἷς πόλεμον ἐξιοῦσιν οὐδέν 
ἐστιν ὄφελος, ἂν γυμνοὶ προελθόντες ἔπειτα 
ἕκαστον τῶν φερομένων βελῶν ἐκκλίνειν ἐθέλωσιν' 
οὐ γὰρ ἔνι φυλάττεσθαι πάντα, δεῖ δὲ θώρακος 
στερεοῦ καὶ τῆς ἄλλης πανοπλίας, ὥστε, κἂν 


1 περᾶναί Emperius: παρεῖναι. 

? ἢ Venetian edition : ἡ UB, omitted by M, 
3 γίγνηται Selden : γἰγνώσκηται. 

4 ἐὰν, Jacobs: κἂν. 
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occur and besides these, loss of reputation, a financial 
reverse, complete or partial failure in some under- 
taking, pressure of affairs, danger, and all the 
countless other misfortunes which occur in life (and 
one of these is practically sure always to be present) ; 
and finally, if after all a time does come when no 
trouble confronts one, yet all the same, the constant 
expectation of such things and the knowledge that 
they may occur will lay hold upon the mind of those 
who are of that temperament. Therefore one should 
not seck a special eonsolation for each of these 
troubles—for the task would be endless, and life is full 
of painful things—but one should tear that morbid 
state out of his soul completely, get a firm hold 
on the truth that the intelligent man ought not to 
feel pain about anything whatever, and be a free 
man henceforth. Then there will be release from 
dread of all that causes distress. For in fact there is 
nothing that in itsclf should cause fear; it is only 
false opinion and weakness on our part that make it 
so. The great majority, for instance, whenever 
any one of the things happen which are commonly 
regarded as untoward, keep continually recalling 
that thing, distressing though the recollection is, 
their state of mind being something like that of 
children, who are bent on touching the fire, for 
example, although they suffer great pain in doing 
so: yet if you give them permission they will do it 
again. 

So, just as when men go forth to war it is no use 
for them to march out without their armour and then 
merely hope to dodge each flying missile, for it is 
impossible to guard against them all; but the soldier 
needs a stout breastplate and his full panoply too, 
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ἐμπέσῃ τι, μὴ διικνεῖσθαι: τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον καὶ 
τοῖς εἰς τὸν βίον προελθοῦσιν οὐχ οἷόν τε ἐκκλίνειν 
οὐδὲ φυλάττεσθαι ὥστε ὑπὸ μηδενὸς παίεσθαι 
τῶν ἐκ τῆς τύχης, μυρίων ἐφ᾽ ἕκαστον φερομένων, 
ἀλλὰ διανοίας ἰσχυρᾶς ἐστιν ἡ χρεία, μάλιστα μὲν 
ἀτρώτου καὶ πρὸς μηδὲν εἰκούσης, εἰ δὲ μή, μή 
γε 5 ῥᾳδίως μηδὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ τυχόντος τιτρωσκομένης᾽ 
ἐπεὶ πολλάκις ἀνάγκη κεντεῖσθαι καὶ μυρία τραύ- 
para λαμβάνειν. καὶ γὰρ οἱ τοὺς πόδας ἔχοντες 
ἁπαλοὺς καὶ παντελῶς ἀτρίπτους, ἔπειτα γυμνοῖς 
αὐτοῖς βαδίζοντες, οὐδέποτε τοιαύτην εὑρήσουσιν 
ὁδὸν ὥστε μὴ νύττεσθαι μηδὲ ἀλγεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τὸ τυχὸν αὐτῶν ἅπτεται: τοῖς δὲ ἠσκηκόσιν οὐδὲ 
ἡ πάνυ τραχεῖα χαλεπή. 
Τοσούτων οὖν δυσκόλων ὄντων ἀπὸ τῶν 3 τοῦ 
σώματος ἀρξαμένοις, τί δεῖ προσδοκᾶν, T) πῶς 
ἔνεστιν, ἑκάστου τούτων αἰσθανόμενον καὶ ῥᾳδίως 
ἐνδιδόντα μὴ κακοδαιμονέστατον ἁπάντων εἶναι, 
ἀεὶ ὃ προσευχόμενον τοῖς θεοῖς ὅπως μὴ τοῦτο 
μηδὲ τοῦτο συμβῇ; καθάπερ εἴ τις ἐν ὄμβρῳ 
πορευόμενος σκέπασμα μὲν ἔχοι μηδέν, εὔχοιτο 
δὲ μόνον ἕκαστον τῶν σταλαγμῶν διαφυγεῖν 
(πολὺ γοῦν τῶν σταλαγμῶν συνεχέστερά ἐστι τὰ 
δυσχερῆ τὰ ^ παρὰ τῆς τύχης), ἢ νὴ Δία εἴ τις 
πλέων ἀντὶ τοῦ τοῖς οἴαξι προσέχει; καὶ τὸ 
προσπῖπτον δέχεσθαι καλῶς εὔχοιτο μηδὲν τῶν 
κυμάτων κατὰ τὴν, ναῦν γενέσθαι. φέρε γάρ, 


i [ ὁ 5 , 

μή, μή ye Reiske : μή γε, μή. 
2 τῶν added by n io 
3 det added by Jacobs. 
* τὰ added by Arnim. 
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so that, even if a missile does strike him, it may not 
penetrate—in the same way those also who have 
marched out into life cannot possibly dodge or so 
guard themselves as not to be struck by any of 
Fortune's shafts, thousands of which are flying against 
each man; but what they need is a stout heart, 
preferably invulnerable and yielding before no blow; 
or if that may not be, at least one that is not easily 
wounded or by any ordinary blow; for otherwise 
it must often be stabbed and reccive a thousand 
wounds. Why, those who have feet which are tender 
and not calloused at all by use, and then attempt 
to walk with them bare, will never find a road so 
smooth that their feet will not be gashed or in pain, 
but any little thing hurts them; whereas for feet 
hardened by practice not even the roughest road 
causes trouble. 

Therefore, since there are so many distressing 
things, beginning with those due of the body, what 
should anyone expect, or how is it possible, for anyone 
who pays attention to each of them and easily gives 
way, to avoid being the most unhappy man alive, 
ever praying the gods that this or that may not 
happen? It is just as if a man should go out in a 
rain without any covering, and should trust merely 
to prayers for avoiding each single drop 1 (and yet 
much thicker than the raindrops are the afflictions 
which Fortune sends) ; or exactly as if à man sailing 
a boat, instead of giving his attention to the steering- 
oars and meeting skilfuly each oncoming wave, 
should pray that none might strike the ship. Just 


1 For this figure cf. Demosthenes 9. 33. 
* Of. Demosthenes 9. 69. 
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ὦ μάταιε, κἂν πάντα σοι τἄλλα ἔχῃ κατὰ τρόπον, 
ἀλλὰ τοῦ γε εἰς τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ἡμέραν βιώσεσθαι 
τίνα ἔχεις πίστιν κἂν μὴ μεταξὺ πάντων ἀθρόως 
ἀφαιρεθῆναι τῶν δοκούντων ἀγαθῶν; οὐκοῦν 
σε περὶ τούτου πρώτου προσήκει λυπεῖσθαι καὶ 
δεδιέναι, τὴν ἀδηλότητα τοῦ πράγματος. ἂν 
δὲ ἐκεῖνο ἐννοηθῇς ὅτι μηδεὶς ὅλως ἐστὶ τοῦ 
βίου κύριος, ἀλλὰ πάντες οἱ μακάριοι καὶ λίαν 
εὐδαίμονες δόξαντες εἶναι τεθνήκασι καὶ σοὶ 
πάρεστιν ἤδη τοῦτο τὸ πέρας, Kav ἐπὶ πλεῖστον 
ἔλθῃς τοῦ βίου, πολὺν λῆρον ἡγήσῃ καὶ μεγάλην 
εὐήθειαν τὸ νομίζειν ὅλως τι δεινὸν εἶναι τῶν 
γιγνομένων ἢ μέγα ἢ θαυμαστόν, δίχα γε ἑνὸς 
τοῦ χωρὶς λύπης καὶ φόβου καὶ τῶν τοιούτων 
παθῶν μίαν γοῦν ἡμέραν διαγαγεῖν. 

Τὸν Ἰάσονά φασι χρισάμενον ἕ δυνάμει τινί, 
λαβόντα παρὰ τῆς Μηδείας, ἔπειτα, οἶμαι, μήτε 
παρὰ τοῦ δράκοντος μηδὲν παθεῖν μήτε ὑπὸ τῶν 
ταύρων τῶν τὸ πῦρ ἀναπνεόντων. ταύτην οὖν δεῖ 
κτήσασθαι τὴν δύναμιν παρὰ τῆς Μηδείας, τουτέστι 
τῆς φρονήσεως, λαβόντα, καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἁπάντων 


^ ? ` / /. ^^ LEE M 
καταφρονεῖν. εἰ δὲ μή, πάντα πῦρ ἡμῖν καὶ 


2 Y». / 
πάντα ἀῦπνοι δράκοντες. 


1 κύριος Wilamowitz : χρόνος. 
2 χρισάμενον Reiske : χρησάμενον. 


1 The king of the Colchians promised to give Jason the goldon 
fleece if he would yoke to a plough two fire-breainine bulls 
and sow the dragon teeth which had not been used by πάς. 
From the king’s d: τι **«-. Minie. by promising to marry her 
and take her bac. * « t-¢. + «7? him, Jason got the magic 
salve which enabled him to resist fire and steel and put to sleep 
the dragon which guarded the golden fleece, This magio 
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think, you misguided man—even if everything else 
turns out as your heart wishes, yet what assurance 
have you of living even till the morrow, and not being 
suddenly, in the midst of everything, torn away 
from your fancied blessings? Consequently, this is 
the first thing about which you should be in painful 
anxiety and fear—the uncertainty of everything. 
Yet if you have the wisdom to reflect that absolutely 
no man is master of his life, but that all those who 
have been thought blessed and exceedingly for- 
tunate are dead, and that this goal awaits you at 
any moment, even if you live to the ripest old 
age, you will consider it great nonsense and utter 
simplicity to imagine that anything at all which 
happens is terrible or great or marvellous, except 
this one achievement of living at least one day free 
from painful fretting, fear, and similar emotions. 
The story goes that the famous Jason anointed 
himself with a certain potent salve! which he got from 
Medea, and it was after that, I fancy, that no harm 
came to him from either the dragon or the bulls 
which belched out fire. This, therefore, is the potent 
thing of which we should acquire possession, getting 
it from Medea, that is, from Meditation or Intelli- 
gence,? and then with our intelligence look with 
scorn thenceforth upon all things. Otherwise every- 
thing will be fire for us and everything sleepless 
dragons. 
salve, or drug, was extracted from a plant with a saffron- 


coloured flower, said to have sprung from Prometheus’ blood. 
CE. ioe I. 9. 23 and Frazer’s note in vol. L, p. 111 
(L.O.L.). 


? In Stobaeus 3. 29. 92 we read: “ Diogenes used to say that 
Medea was wise, but not a sorceress "— 4d Aioyévgs ἔλεγε τὴν 
Μήδειαν σοφὴν ἀλλ᾽ οὗ Φαρμακίδα γενέσθαι. 5 
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Καίτοι τῶν λυπουμένων ἕκαστος αὑτῷ τὸ 
ld ^ 2 A tA 

συμβεβηκός φησιν εἶναι δεινότατον καὶ μάλιστα 
ἄξιον λύπης: καὶ γὰρ τῶν φερόντων ἕκαστος, 
ὃ φέρει, τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι δοκεῖ βαρύτατον. ἐστι δὲ 
ἀσθενοῦς τοῦτο καὶ φαύλου σώματος: τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ 
v * 4 
ἕτερος λαβὼν ἂν ἰσχυρότερος ῥᾳδίως οἴσει. 

1 Sonny considered the final paragraph a fragment drawn 
from an essay by another author. Arnim believed that it is 


either (specially tho last sentence) vory corrupt or composed 
by another than Dio. 
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And yet every man who suffers pain and distress 
of spirit says that what has happened to himself 
is a most terrible thing and most worth grieving 
over, just as every person who carries a load 
imagines that what he is carrying is very heavy. 
But this really indicates a weak and sickly body, for 
another and stronger man will take and carry the 
same load easily.! 

1 Dio moans that tho man of strong spirit will endure the 
troublos of life oasily, just as the man of strong body will carry 
a load easily. 
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After saying by way of proface that men often know what 
ig right, but still fail to do it and need to be admonished again 
and srein Tie neneoerly to point out the evils that come in the 
trair . -+, and the blessings that follow from 
contentment. In theso strictures on covetousness he makes 
considerable use of that passage in Euripides’ Phoenician 
Women where the poet speaks of the evils of ambition, thus 
apparently showing that he considered the two vices to be 
fundamentally one and the same, 
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Οἱ μὲν πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὑπὲρ τούτων 
y ^ i ΄ € 4 ^ L4 ? » 
οἴονται δεῖν i λέγειν ὑπὲρ ὧν ἕκαστος οὐκ ἔχει 
A 2 e δό L4 3 Φ νε T Να 
τὴν ἀληθῆ δόξαν, ὅπως ἀκούσαντες ὑπὲρ ὧν 
ἀγνοοῦσι μάθωσι’ περὶ δὲ τῶν γνωρίμων καὶ 
πᾶσιν ὁμοίως φαινομένων περιττὸν εἶναι διδά- 
σκειν. ἐγὼ δὲ εἰ μὲν ἑώρων ἡμᾶς ols νομίζομεν 
ὀρθῶς ἔχειν ἐμμένοντας καὶ μηδὲν ἔξωθεν πράτ- 
^ > 
τοντας τῆς ὑπαρχούσης ὑπολήψεως, οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτὸς 
ῴμην ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι διατείνασθαι περὶ τῶν 
2? 3 Y 4 3s 4 3 € ^ ^ 
προδήλων. ἐπεὶ δὲ οὐχὶ τὴν ἄγνοιαν ἡμᾶς τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν καὶ τῶν κακῶν τοσοῦτον ὁρῶ λυποῦσαν 
ὅσον τὸ μὴ πείθεσθαι τοῖς ὑπὲρ τούτων διαλογι- 
^ ` 3 ^ » 9 1 / 
σμοῖς μηδὲ ἀκολουθεῖν als ἔχομεν αὐτοὶ δόξαις, 
μεγάλην ὠφέλειαν ἡγοῦμαι τὸ συνεχῶς ἀναμιμνή- 
σκειν καὶ διὰ τοῦ λόγου παρακαλεῖν πρὸς τὸ 
πείθεσθαι καὶ φυλάττειν ἔργῳ τὸ προσῆκον. 
Ὥσπερ γάρ, οἶμαι, καὶ τοὺς ἰατροὺς καὶ τοὺς 
κυβερνήτας ὁρῶμεν πολλάκις τὰ αὐτὰ προστάτ- 
τοντας, καίτοι τὸ πρῶτον ἀκηκοότων οἷς ἂν 
΄ 3 > > A 2 ^ 9 4 X 
κελεύωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ἀμελοῦντας αὐτοὺς καὶ 


3 


μὴ προσέχοντας βλέπωσιν, οὕτως καὶ κατὰ 


2 δεῖν added by Casaubon. 
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Tire majority of men think that they should speak 
only on those subjects concerning which the common 
man has not the true opinion, in order that they may 
hear and get guidance on the matters whereof they 
are ignorant; but regarding what is well known and 
patent to all alike they think it superfluous to 
instruct, Yet for my own part, if I saw that we were 
holding to what we believe to be right and were 
doing nothing out of harmony with the view we 
already have, I should not myself hold it neces- 
sary to insist on matters that are perfectly clear. 
However, since I observe that it is not our ignorance 
of the difference between good and evil that hurts 
us, so much as it is our failure to heed the dictates 
of reason on these matters and to be true to our 
personal opinions, I consider it most salutary to 
remind men of this without ceasing, and to appeal to 
their reason to give heed and in their acts to observe 
what is right and proper. 

For instance, just as we see physicians and pilots 
repeating their orders time and again to those 
under their command, although they were heard 
the first time—but still they do so when they see 
them neglectful and unattentive—so too in life it is 

1 For the interpretation here given to the phrase τῆς 
ὑπαρχούσης ὑπολήψεως cf. Demosthenes, De Corona 228. 
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τὸν βίον χρήσιμόν ἐστι γίγνεσθαι πολλάκις περὶ 
τῶν αὐτῶν τοὺς λόγους, ὅταν εἰδῶσι μὲν οἱ 
πολλοὶ τὸ δέον, ui) µέντοι πράττωσιν. οὗ γάρ 
ἐστι τέλος οὔτε τοῖς κάμνουσι τὸ γνῶναι τὸ συμ- 
φέρον αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, τὸ χρήσασθαι: τοῦτο 
γὰρ αὐτοῖς παρέξει τὴν ὑγίειαν" οὔτε τοῖς ἄλλοις 
τὸ μαθεῖν τά re? ὠφελοῦντα καὶ βλάπτοντα πρὸς 
τὸν βίον, ἀλλὰ τὸ μὴ διαμαρτάνειν τῇ τούτων 
αἱρέσει. καθάπερ γὰρ ἔστιν ἰδεῖν τοὺς ὀφθαλμιῶν- 
τας ἐπισταμένους μὲν ὅτι λυπεῖ τὸ προσάγειν 
τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς τὰς χεῖρας, ὅμως δὲ οὐκ ἐθέλοντας 
ἀπέχεσθαι, παραπλησίως καὶ περὶ τὰ ἄλλα πράγ- 
ματα οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ λίαν εἰδότες ὡς οὐ λυσιτελεῖ 
| τι ποιεῖν, οὐδὲν ἧττον ἐμπίπτουσιν εἷς αὐτό. τίς 
γοῦν οὐκ οἶδε τὴν ἀκρασίαν ὡς μέγα ἐστὶ κακὸν 
τοῖς ἔχουσιν; ἀλλ ὅμως μυρίους ἄν τις ἀκρατεῖς 
εὕροι. καὶ νὴ Δία γε τὴν ἀργίαν ἅπαντες ἴσασιν 
ὡς οὐ μόνον οὐχ οἷα τε πορίζειν τὰ δέοντα πρὸς τὸ 
ζῆν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ τὰ ὄντα ἀπόλλυσι: καίτοι 
τῷ ὄντι * πλείους ἔστιν εὑρεῖν τοὺς ἀργοὺς τῶν 
ἐθελόντων τι πράττειν. ὅθεν, οἶμαι, προσήκει 
τοὺς ἄμεινον φρονοῦντας ἀεὶ συνεχῶς ὑπὲρ τούτων 
λέγειν, ἐάν πως γένηται δυνατὸν ἐπιστρέψαι καὶ 
βιάσασθαι πρὸς τὸ κρεῖττον. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς 
μυστηρίοις ὁ ἱεροφάντης οὐχ ἅπαξ προαγορεύει 
τοῖς μυουμένοις ἕκαστον ὧν χρή, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον 
καὶ τοὺς ὑπὲρ τῶν συμφερόντων λόγους ὥσπερ 


1 εἰδῶσι Venetian edition: ἴδωσι. 

2 re Reiske: γε, 

8 ἔτι Reiske: ὅτι. 

4 καίτοι τῷ ὄντι Capps, καίτοι τῷ παντὶ Emperius, καίτοι 
σχεδόν τι Arnim: καὶ τῷ ὄντι. 
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useful to speak about the same things repeatedly, 
when the majority know what is their duty, but 
nevertheless fail to do it. For it is not the main 
thing that the sick should know what is beneficial 
to them, but, I suppose, that they should use the 
treatment; since it is this that will bring them 
health; nor that men in general should learn what 
things are helpful and what are injurious to their 
lives, but that they should make no mistake by their 
choice between these. For just as one may see 
persons who are suffering from ophthalmia and know 
that it hurts to put their hands to their cyes, but 
still are unwilling to refrain from so doing, so like- 
wise in regard to matters in gencral, the majority, 
even though they know perfectly well that it is not 
advantageous to do a certain thing, none the less 
fall to doing it. Who, for instance, does not know 
that intemperance is a great evil to its victims? 
But for all that you can find thousands that are 
intemperate. Yes, and idleness everybody must 
certainly know is not only unable to provide the 
necessaries of life, but, in addition, is destructive 
of what one already has; and yet in very truth 
you can find more idlers than men willing to 
work. Consequently, in my opinion it devolves 
upon the more thoughtful on all occasions and 
continually to speak of these matters, in the hope 
that it may prove possible to make men change 
their ways and to force them to the better course. 
For just as in the Mysteries the initiating priest 
more than once explains beforehand to those who 
are being initiated each single thing that they must 
do, in like manner it is profitable that the words 
concerning things beneficial be repeated often, or 
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τινὰ πρόρρησιν ἱερὰν λυσιτελεῖ πολλάκις, μᾶλλον 
6 δὲ ἀεὶ λέγεσθαι. τὰ γοῦν φλεγμαίνοντα τῶν 
σωμάτων οὐκ εὐθὺς ἐνέδωκε πρὸς τὴν πρώτην 
καταιόνησιν, ἄλλ᾽ ἂν συνεχῶς τοῦτο ποιῇ τις, 
ἐμαλάχθη καὶ ῥᾷον ἔσχεν' οὐκοῦν ὁμοίως καὶ τὴν 
ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τῶν πολλῶν φλεγμονὴν ἀγαπητὸν εἴ 
τις δύναιτο πραῦναι διηνεκῶς τῷ λόγῳ χρώμενος. 
Φημὶ δὴ καὶ περὶ τῆς πλεονεξίας εἰδέναι μὲν 
ἅπαντας ws οὔτε συμφέρον οὔτε καλόν ἐστιν, 
ἀλλὰ τῶν μεγίστων κακῶν αἴτιον, μὴ μέντοι 
νε ἀπέχεσθαι μηδὲ ἐθέλειν μηδένα ἀνθρώπων ἴσον 
7 ἔχειν τῷ πέλας. καίτοι τὴν μὲν ἀργίαν καὶ τὴν 
ἀκρασίαν καὶ καθόλου πάσας ἁπλῶς τὰς ἄλλας 
κακίας εὕροι τις ἂν αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἔχουσι βλαβεράς, 
καὶ νουθεσίας μέν, οἶμαι, καὶ καταγνώσεως τοὺς 
ἔν τινι τούτων ὑπάρχοντας δικαίως τυγχάνοντας, 
οὐ μὴν μισουμένους γε οὐδὲ κοινοὺς ἅπασι δοκοῦντας 
ἐχθρούς: ἡ πλεονεξία δὲ μέγιστον μέν τ ἐστιν 
αὐτῷ τινι κακόν, λυπεῖ δὲ καὶ τοὺς πέλας. καὶ 
τὸν πλεονέκτην οὐδεὶς ἐλεεῖ δήπουθεν οὐδὲ ἀξιοῖ 
διδάσκειν, προβάλλονται δὲ ἅπαντες καὶ πολέμιον 
8 αὐτῶν νομίζουσιν. ἕκαστος οὖν τῶν αὐτοῦ 3 εἰ 
βούλεται γνῶναι τὸ μέγεθος τῆς τοιαύτης πονηρίας, 
ἐννοησάτω πῶς αὐτὸς ἔχει πρὸς τοὺς ἐπιχειροῦντας 


1 μὲν added by Pflugk. 
3 τῶν αὐτοῦ Capps, αὐτῶν Emperius: αὐτῶν or αὐτὸν. 


1 Dio here echoes the first line of Menander, Frag. 557 


Kock: ‘ In the front ranks of man’s we-* i= vreeriny 0€ 
For they who are fain to annex their ret ire , Ot 
frequently are defeated and fail and io i; s cep.. sv 
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rather, all the time, just like some sacred admonition. 
We know, for instance, that inflamed parts of the 
body do not yield at once to the first fomentation, 
but that if the treatment is continued, the swelling 
is softened and relief is given. So in a like manner 
we must be well content if we are able to assuage the 
inflammation in the souls of the many by the unceas- 
ing use of the word of reason. 

So I maintain in regard to covetousness too, that 
all men do know it is neither expedient nor honour- 
able, but the cause of the greatest evils; and that 
in spite of all this, not one man refrains from it or 
is wiling to have equality of possessions with his 
neighbour. And yet you will find that, although 
idleness, intemperance and, to express it in general 
terms, all the other vices without exception are 
injurious to the very men who practice them ; and 
although those who are addicted to any of them do 
deservedly, in my opinion, meet with admonishment 
and condemnation, still you certainly will find that 
they are not hated orregarded as the common enemies 
ofallmankind. But grced is not only the greatest evil 
to a man himself, but it injures his neighbours as well.1 
And so no one pities, forsooth, the covetous man or 
cares to instruct him, but all shun him and regard 
him as their enemy. If, then, each of those here 
present wishes to know the enormity of this wicked- 
ness, let him consider how he himself feels toward ` 


possessions contribute their own in addition.” (Allinson 
in L.C.L. p. 495) : 
πλεονεξία μέγιστον ἀνθρώποις κακόν’ 
οἱ γὰρ θέλοντες προσλαβεῖν τὰ τῶν πέλας 
ἀποτυγχάνουσι πολλάκις νικεύμενοι, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἴδια προστιθέασι τοῖς τρίο 
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πλεονεκτεῖν: οὕτως γὰρ àv συμβάλοι πῶς καὶ 
τοὺς λοιποὺς ἀνάγκη πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ἔχειν, ἐὰν 
j τοιοῦτος. καὶ μὴν ὅ γε Εὐριπίδης, οὐδενὸς 
ἧττον ἔνδοξος ὢν τῶν ποιητῶν, τὴν ᾿Ἰοκάστην 
εἰσάγει λέγουσαν πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ἑτεοκλέα, παρακαλοῦ- 
σαν αὐτὸν ἀποστῆναι τοῦ πλεονεκτεῖν τὸν ἀδελφόν, 
οὕτω πως' 


τί τῆς κακίστης δαιμόνων ἐφίεσαι 

πλεονεξίας,! παῖ; μὴ σύ y. ἄδικος ἡ θεός. 

πολλοὺς δ᾽ ἐς οἴκους καὶ πόλεις εὐδαίμονας 

εἰσῆλθε κἀξῆλθ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὀλέθρῳ τῶν χρωμένων: 

ἐφ᾽ ἡ σὺ μαίνει. τοῦτο κάλλιστον βροτοῖς; 

ἰσότητα τιμᾶν καὶ φίλους εἶναι φίλοις 

πόλεις τε πόλεσι συμμάχους τε συμμάχοις 

συνδεῖν" “ τὸ γὰρ ἴσον νόμιμον ἀνθρώποις ἔφυ, 

τῷ πλέονι δ᾽ ἀεὶ πολέμιον καθίσταται 

τοὔλασσον, ἐχθρᾶς θ᾽ ἡμέρας κατάρχεται. 
παρεθέμην δὲ ἑξῆς τὰ ἰαμβεῖα: τὸ γὰρ τοῖς 
καλῶς εἰρημένοις αὐτοῖς χρῆσθαι νοῦν ἔχοντός 
ἐστιν. 

3 4 + [4 » M / 

E» δὴ τούτοις ἅπαντα ἔνεστι τὰ συμβαίνοντα 
ἐκ τῆς πλεονεξίας, ὅτι μήτε ἰδίᾳ μήτε κοινῇ 
συμφέρει, τοὐναντίον δὲ καὶ τὴν τῶν οἴκων εὖδαι- 
μονίαν καὶ τὴν τῶν πόλεων ἀνατρέπει καὶ διαφθείρει 
καὶ πάλιν ὡς νόμος ἀνθρώποις τιμᾶν τὸ ἴσον, 
καὶ τοῦτο μὲν κοινὴν φιλίαν καὶ πᾶσιν εἰρήνην 

1 Euripides’ text has φιλοτιμίας, “ ambition.” 
2 Euripides’ text has κεῖνο κάλλιον, τέκνον, 


* Euripides’ text has ἡ φίλους ἀεὶ, 
4 Euripides’ text has συνδεῖ. 
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those who attempt to overreach him; for in this way 
he can get an idea as to how other men must feel 
toward him if he is that sort of man. And further, 
Euripides too, a poet second to none other in reputa- 
tion, brings Iocasta on the stage addressing Etcocles 
and urging him to refrain from trying to overreach 
his brother, in some such words as these: 


At greed, the worst of deities, my son, 

Why graspest thou? Do not; she is Queen of 
wrong. 

Houses many and happy cities enters she, 

Nor leaves till ruined are her votaries, 

Thou art mad for her I—'tis best to venerate 

Equality, which knitteth friends to friends, 

Cities to citics, allies to allies. 

Nature gave men the law of equal rights, 

And the less, ever marshalled against 

The greater, ushers in the dawn of hate. 


I have quoted the iambics in full; for when a thought 
has been admirably expressed, it marks the man of 
good sense to use it in that form.? 

In this passage, then, are enumerated all the 
consequences of greed: that it is of advantage 
neither to the individual nor to the state; but that, 
on the contrary, it overthrows and destroys the 
prosperity of families and of states as well; and, in 
the second place, that the law of men requires us to 
honour equality, and that this establishes à common 
bond of friendship and peace for all towaxd one 

1 Euripides, Phoenician Women 531-540 as modified by 
and adapted from Way in L.C.L. Cf. Plato, Republic 349 b ff. 

2 And yet Dio alters the poets text in four places, in order 
to make the quotation support his argument better. Ct. 
critical notes on the text. 
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πρὸς ἀλλήλους ποιεῖ, τὰς δὲ διαφορὰς καὶ τὰς 
ἐμφύλους ἔριδας καὶ τοὺς ἔξω πολέμους κατ 
οὐδὲν ἕτερον συμβαίνοντας ἢ διὰ τὴν τοῦ πλείονος 
ἐπιθυμίαν, ἐξ ὧν ἕκαστος καὶ τῶν ἱκανῶν ἀπο- 
στερεῖται. καὶ γάρ τοι] τί τοῦ ζῆν ἀναγκαιό- 
τερόν ἐστιν, ἢ τί τούτου περὶ πλείονος 5 ποιοῦνται 
πάντες; ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως καὶ τοῦτο ἀπολλύουσι χρη- 
μάτων, οἱ δὲ καὶ τὰς πατρίδας τὰς αὐτῶν 2 
ἀναστάτους ἐποίησαν. μετὰ ταῦτα τοίνυν ὁ 
αὐτὸς ποιητὴς οὔ φησιν ἐν τοῖς θείοις εἶναι 
πλεονεξίαν" διὰ τοῦτο ἄφθαρτα. καὶ ἀγήρω 
μένειν αὐτά, τὴν προσήκουσαν ἓν ἕκαστον ἑαυτῷ 
τάξιν φυλάττοντα, τήν τε νύκτα καὶ τὴν ἡμέραν 
καὶ τὰς ὥρας. εἰ γὰρ μὴ τοῦτον εἶχε τὸν τρόπον, 
οὐκ ἂν αὐτῶν οὐδὲν δύνασθαι διαμένειν. ὅταν 
οὖν καὶ τοῖς θείοις ἡ πλεονεξία φθορὰν ἐπιφέρῃ, 
τί χρὴ νομίζειν τἀνθρώπεια πάσχειν ἀπὸ ταύτης 
τῆς νόσου; καλῶς δὲ μέμνηται καὶ μέτρων καὶ 
σταθμῶν, ὡς ὑπὲρ * τοῦ δικαίου καὶ τοῦ πλεονεκτεῖν 
μηδένα μηδενὸς τούτων εὑρημένων. 

Ὁ δὲ “Ἡσίοδος καὶ πλέον εἶναι τοῦ παντός 
φησι τὸ ἥμισυ, τὰς ἐκ τοῦ πλεονεκτεῖν βλάβας, 
οἶμαι, καὶ ζημίας λογιζόμενος. τίς γὰρ πώποτε 

βασιλεὺς ἢ δυνάστης ἢ δῆμος ἐπιχειρήσας 
ὑπερβῆναι τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τοῦ πλείονος ὀρεχθῆναι 
οὖχ ἅπασαν μὲν τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν εὐδαιμονίαν ἀπ- 

1 καὶ γάρ τοι Sonny : καίτοι. 
? πλείονος Reiske : πλείστου. 
* αὐτῶν Dindorf : αὐτῶν. 

* ὡς ὑπὲρ Casaubon: ὥσπερ. 
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another, whereas quarrels, internal strife, and foreign 
wars are due to nothing else than the desire for more, 
with the result that each side is deprived even of a 
sufficiency. For what is more necessary than life, 
or what do all men hold as of more importance than 
this? But nevertheless men will destroy even that 
for money, and some too have caused even their own 
fatherlands to be laid waste. The same poct then 
goes on to say that there is no greed among the 
divine beings, wherefore they remain indestructible 
and ageless, each single one keeping its own 
proper position night and day and through all the 
seasons. l'or, the poet adds, if they were not so 
ordered, none of them would be able to survive. 
When, therefore, grecd would bring destruction even 
to the divine beings, what disastrous effect must we 
believe this malady causes to human kind? And he 
aptly mentions measures and weights as having been 
invented to secure justice and to prevent any man 
from over-reaching another.! 

And Hesiod says that the half is even more than 
the whole, having in mind, I presume, the in- 
juries and losses resulting from greed. For what 
king or potentate or people has ever attempted to 
transgress the principle of justice and grasp at the 
greater share but he has lost all his former felicity 


1 Dio gives a very free interpretation of the words of Iocasta, 
ibid. 541-546, where her argument is that Equality is the 
principle which governs the universe, in which 

The sightless face of Night, and the Sun’s beam 
Equally pace along their yearly round, 

Nor either envieth that it must give place. 

Sun, then, and Night are servants unto men. 


Way in L.C.L. 
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έβαλε, μεγάλαις δὲ καὶ ἀμηχάνοις ἐχρήσατο συμ- 
φοραῖς, ἅπασι δὲ τοῖς μετ᾽ αὐτὸν παραδείγματα 
ἐμφανῆ τῆς ἀνοίας καὶ τῆς πονηρίας κατέλιπεν; 
ἢ τίς τῶν ἐλαττοῦσθαι βουλομένων καὶ τὴν 
δοκοῦσαν ἧτταν ῥᾳδίως ὑπομένειν οὐ πολλα- 
πλάσια μὲν τῶν ἄλλων ἐκτήσατο, αὐτομάτως 
αὐτῷ καὶ δίχα πόνου περιγιγνόμενα, πλεῖστον 
δὲ χρόνον τὴν εὐημερίαν κατέσχεν, ἀσφαλέστατα 
δὲ ἐχρήσατο τοῖς παρὰ τῆς τύχης ἀγαθοῖς; 
Λὐτίκα γοῦν οἱ τῆς ᾿Ιοκάστης υἱεῖς οὐκ, ἐπεὶ 
διέστησαν τοῦ πλείονος χάρι, ó μὲν μόνος 
ἄρχειν βουλόμενος, ὁ δ᾽ ἐξ ἅπαντος τρόπου 
ζητῶν κομίσασθαι τῆς δυναστείας τὸ μέρος, οὐκ 
ἀδελφοὶ μὲν ὄντες ἀλλήλους ἀπέκτειναν, μεγάλων 
δὲ κακῶν αἴτιοι κατέστησαν τοῖς συναραμένοις 
ἀμφότεροι, τῶν μὲν ἐπιστρατευσάντων παραχρῆμα 
ἀπολομένων, τῶν δὲ ἀμυναμένων μετὰ μικρὸν 
ἡττηθέντων, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς νεκροὺς οὐκ εἴων ταφῆναι; 
καὶ μὴν δι᾽ ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς πλεονεξίαν, τοῦ τὴν 
“Ἑλένην ἁρπάσαντος καὶ τὰ τοῦ Μενελάου κτήματα, 
of τὴν; μεγίστην τῆς ᾿Ασίας οἰκοῦντες πόλιν 
ἀπώλοντο μετὰ παίδων καὶ γυναικῶν, καὶ μίαν 
γυναῖκα ὑποδεξάμενοι καὶ χρήματα ὀλίγα τηλικαύ- 
την τιμωρίαν ἔτεισαν. ὁ τοίνυν «Ξέρξης, ὁ τῆς 
ἑτέρας ἠπείρου κύριος, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τῆς "Ἑλλάδος 
ἐπεθύμησε καὶ τοσοῦτον στόλον καὶ τοσαύτας 
μυριάδας συναγαγὼν ἤνεγκεν, ἅπασαν μὲν αἰσχρῶς 
ἀπέβαλε τὴν δύναμιν, μόλις δὲ τὸ σῶμα ἴσχυσε 
διασῶσαι φεύγων αὐτός. πορθοὐμένης δὲ μετὰ 


1 ἀμυναμένων Emperius : αἰτιωμένων, 
* τὴν added by Wilamowitz. 
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and has suffered great and overpowering disasters, 
bequeathing to all men thereafter unmistakable 
examples of folly and wickedness? Or of those who 
were willing to receive the lesser share and to endure 
cheerfully the seeming defeat, what man has not 
gained more than the others many times over, things 
that accrued to him automatically and without effort 
on his part, and has gained for the longest time fair 
prosperity and in the greatest security has enjoyed 
l'ortune's blessings ? 

Illustrations are at hand:' Did not the sons of 
loeasta,! when they became at variance in their 
desire for more, the one wishing to be sole 
ruler, and the other secking by fair means or foul 
to secure his portion of the kingdom—did they 
not, though brothers, slay cach the other and bring 
the greatest evils, both of them, upon those who 
espoused their causes, sincc the invaders of the land 
straightway perished, while those who fought to defend 
it were worsted soon after because they would not 
allow the corpses to be buried? And again, on 
account of the greed of one man who carried 
off Helen and the possessions of Menelaus, the 
inhabitants of Asia's greatest city perished along with 
their children and wives, and for harbouring one 
woman and a little property they paid so huge a 
penalty. Then take the case of Xerxes, the master 
of the other continent. When he cast covetous eyes 
upon Greece too, and collected and brought against 
her so mighty a fleet and so many myriads, he shame- 
fully lost all his armament and with difficulty saved 
his own person by taking to flight himself; and after- 


1 Eteocles and Polyneices. 
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ταῦτα τῆς χώρας καὶ τῶν πόλεων τῶν ἐπὶ θαλάττῃ 
φέρειν ἠναγκάζετο. καὶ μὴν Πολυκράτην φασίν, 
ἕως μὲν Σάμου μόνης ἦρχεν, εὐδαιμονέστατον 
ἁπάντων γενέσθαι: βουλόμενον δέ τι καὶ τῶν 
πέραν πολυπραγμονεῖν, διαπλεύσαντα πρὸς ᾿Όροί- 
την, ὡς χρήματα λάβοι, μηδὲ ῥᾳδίου γε θανάτου 
τυχεῖν, ἀλλὰ ἀνασκολοπισθέντα ὑπὸ τοῦ βαρβάρου 
διαφθαρῆναι. 

Tatra μέν, ἵν᾽ fj παραδείγματα ὑμῖν, ἔκ τε τῶν 
σφόδρα παλαιῶν καὶ τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα καὶ τῶν ἐν 
ποιήμασι καὶ τῶν ἄλλως ἱστορουμένων παρήνεγκα, 
ἄξιον δ᾽ ἐνθυμηθῆναι καὶ τὸν θεόν, ὡς κἀκεῖνος 
κολάζειν πέφυκε τοὺς πλεονεκτοῦντας. Λακεδαι- 

ονίοις γὰρ χρωμένοις, εἰ δίδωσιν αὐτοῖς τὴν 
ρκαδίαν, od μόνον ἀπεῖπε καὶ τὴν ἀπληστίαν 
ὠνείδισεν, οὕτως εἰπών: 


᾿Αρκαδίην μ᾽ αἰτεῖς, μέγα w αἰτεῖς, οὗτοι 
δώσω: 

ἀλλὰ καὶ τιμωρίαν αὐτοῖς ἐπέθηκε, προειπὼν 
μὲν τὸ μέλλον, οὕτως δὲ ὥστε ἐκείνους μὴ συνέντας 
ἐπὶ Τεγέαν στρατεύεσθαι καὶ ταῖς γιγνωσκομέναις 
ὑπὸ πάντων συμφοραῖς περιπεσεῖν. καίτοι 
φανερῶς τὴν ᾿Αρκαδίαν αὐτοῖς ἀρνούμενος οὐδὲ 
τὴν Τεγέαν ἐδίδου. τὸ γὰρ ἰσχυρότατον ! τῆς ᾿Αρ- 
καδίας καὶ μέγιστον τοῦτ᾽ ἦν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅλως ὃ διὰ 
τὴν πλεονεξίαν οὐδὲ ὦτα ἔχουσιν οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων οὐδὲ τῶν λεγομένων αἰσθάνονται. 


1 ἰσχυρότατον Ῥβπρ]ς : ἰσχυρὸν. 
3 ὅλως Sonny : ὅμως. 


1 See Herodotus 3, 120-125. 2 Ibid., 1. 66. 
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wards he was forced to endure the ravishing of his 
country and of his cities on the seacoast. As a 
further illustration take Polycrates: They say that 
so long as he was ruler of Samos alone he enjoyed 
the greatest felicity of any man in the whole world; 
but that when he wished to meddle somewhat in the 
affairs of the people of the opposite mainland and 
sailed across for the purpose of getting money from 
Oroetes, he met with no easy death, but was impaled 
by that barbarian prince and thus perished.t 

These instances, in order that they be warning ex- 
amples to you, I have taken not only from exceedingly 
ancient, but also from subsequent times, and as related 
both in poetry and in narrative prose. Then it is 
worth your while to call to mind the attitude of the 
god likewise, that he also by his very nature punishes 
the covetous. When, for instance, the Spartans 
consulted his oracle to ask ifhe gave Arcadia tothem, 
he not only refused them, but rebuked their insatiable 
greed in the following words: 


Arcadia thou askest of me? "Tis much! Nay, 
give it I'll not, 


but also imposed a penalty upon them and foretold 
the future, yet in such a way that they did not under- 
stand, but marched against Tegea to meet with 
disasters known of all men. And yet, while plainly 
denying Arcadia to them, he would not give them 
Tegea either. For this was the strongest and 
most important place in Arcadia.? But, speaking 
generally, the majority of mankind are so covetous 
that they have not even ears to bear, nor do they 
so much as understand words of warning when 
spoken. 

20I 
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Πάλιν τοίνυν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐρωτῶσι περὶ τῆς 
η pe τη 


νήσου Ἀικελίας ἔχρησε προσλαβεῖν τῇ πόλει τὴν. 
3 v 


Σικελίαν, λόφον τινὰ ἐγγὺς ὄντα τὴς πόλεως. 
οἱ δὲ τῶν μὲν παρακειμένων καὶ τῶν ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
ἠμέλησαν οὕτως ἔκφρονες ὑπῆρχον διὰ τὴν 
ἐπιθυμίαν τοῦ πλείονος, ὥστε τὸν θεὸν αὐτοῖς 
ἐνόμιζον λέγειν ἐν ἑνὶ τείχει περιλαβεῖν τὰς 
᾿Αθήνας καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ μυρίων που σταδίων οὖσαν 
νῆσον. τοιγαροῦν ἐκεῖσε πλεύσαντες οὐ μόνον 
Σικελίας διήμαρτον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἐστερή- 
θησαν, καὶ τὴν πόλιν αὐτὴν ἐπεῖδον ἐπὶ τοῖς 
πολεμίοις γεγενημένην. 

Kat τὰ μὲν τοιαῦτα εἰ θέλοι τις ἐπεξιέναι, 
δῆλον ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἐν ret} ἐπιλείψει. σκοπεῖτε ? 
δ᾽ ὅτι τὴν ἰσχὺν οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ἀγαθῶν εἶναι 
νομίζουσιν. ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, τοῖς ἐπ᾿ ἄκρον ἰσχύουσι 
καὶ λίαν ὑπερβάλλουσι τῇ κατὰ τὸ σῶμα εὐεξίᾳ 
συμφέρει μέρος τι αὐτῆς ἀφελεῖν: τὸ γὰρ πλέον, 
οἶμαι, τοῦ συμμέτρου παγχάλεπον. ὁμοίως ὁ 
πλοῦτος ἔχων τὴν ὃ χρείαν, ἐὰν μὲν Ñ μέτριος, οὗ 
λυπεῖ τοὺς ἔχοντας, ἀλλ᾽ εὐχερέστερον καὶ νὴ 
A? ἀνεπιδεῆ παρέχει τὸν βίον: ἐὰν δὲ ὑπερβάλῃ, 
πλείονας παρέχει τὰς φροντίδας καὶ τὰ λυπηρὰ 
τῆς δοκούσης ἡδονῆς, καὶ πολλοὶ μετενόησαν 
σφόδρα πλουτήσαντες, οἱ δὲ δι αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
ἄποροι καὶ τῶν ἐλαχίστων κατέστησαν. 

Elev ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς, εἰ τῶν τῆς φύσεως 
μερῶν ἕκαστον ἐθέλοι πλεονεκτεῖν, ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως 


1 οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἔτει Hmperius: οὐδὲν ἔτι. 
2 σκοπεῖτε Emperius: σκοπεῖ M, σκοπεῖν UB. 
3 τὴν Emperius: τινὰ, 
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At another time, when the Athenians asked about 
the island of Sicily, the oracle answered that they 
should annex to their city ‘Sicily,’ this being the 
name of a hill near the city.! But they paid no 
attention to what was near at hand and before their 
eyes; so bereft of sense were they on account of 
their lust for morc, that they imagined the god was 
telling them to enclose within one wall Athens and 
an island some ten thousand stades distant. As a 
result they sailed thither, and not only failed to get 
Sicily, but lost Attica as well, and saw their city 
itself in the hands of her enemies. 

And if you should wish to enumerate all such 
examples as these, it is clear that not even in a 
year's time would you run out of them. Then con- 
sider, I beg of you, that most men regard physical 
strength as one of the blessings of life; yet I believe 
that in the case of those who have the greatest 
physical strength and greatly excel in bodily vigour, 
it is of advantage to sacrifice a part of this; for in 
my opinion what exceeds the right proportion is very 
troublesome. In the same manner wealth which 
may be put to use does not, if it be moderate, injure 
its possessor, but makes his life easier and certainly 
frees it from want; but if it becomes excessive, it 
causes far more worries and troubles than that which 
passes for pleasure; and many have rued the day 
when they acquired enormous wealth, while some for 
this very reason have come to lack even the barest 
necessities. 

So far so good! But let us take our own selves: 
If each element that makes up our being should wish 
to have the advantage, would it be possible for us to 


1 That is, of Athens; see Pausanias 8. 11. 12. 
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τὸν βραχύτατον καιρὸν διαμεῖναι δυνησόμεθα; 
λέγω δὲ οἷον εἰ πλέον τινὶ τοῦ συμμέτρου αἷμα 
γίγνοιτο, 1) νὴ Λία τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ θερμὸν ὅ τι δήποτ᾽ 
ἐν ἡμῖν ἐπιτείνοι παρὰ τὴν σύμμετρον καὶ τὴν 
προσήκουσαν, οὐχὶ μεγάλας ἐπίστασθε καὶ χαλεπὰς 
ἐκ τούτων ἀπαντᾶν νόσους; ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἁρμονίαις 
τῶν ὀργάνων τούτων, εἰ πλεονεκτήσειε τῶν 
χορδῶν 1 τις τῇ τάσει, πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς οὐκ ἀνάγκη 
πᾶσαν λελύσθαι τὴν ἁρμονίαν; 

Σφόδρα δ᾽ ἔγωγε θαυμάζω τί ἂν ἐποιήσαμεν, 
εἰ μὴ καὶ τοῦ βίου τὸ ἐλάχιστον παρὰ τῶν θεῶν 
μέτρον εἴχομεν: ἀλλ᾽; ὥσπερ εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα 
παρασκευαζόμενοι πλέον ἄλλος ἄλλου φιλοτι- 
μούμεθα ἔχειν. ὥσπερ οὖν εἴ τις εἰδὼς ὅτι ἢ 
δύ᾽ ἢ τριῶν ἡμερῶν, ἐὰν πλεῖστος διαγένηται 

ρόνος, ἔχει πλοῦν, ἔπειτα δὲ ἐνιαυτοῦ otra ἐμ- 
άλοιτο, ἀνόητος δόξει: τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, εἴ τις 
ἐπιστάμενος ὅτι πλείω τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν οὐκ 
ἂν βιώσειεν, εἰς ἔτη χίλια πορίζοιτο βίον οὐκ 
ἴσως ὃ καὶ ὁμοίως dv εἴη μαινόμενος; ἔνιοι μὲν 
γὰρ τοσαῦτα παρασκευάζονται, ὡς εἴ γ᾽ ἔπλεον, 
εὐθὺς ἂν καταδῦναι τὴν ναῦν. καὶ νὴ Δία γε 
συμβαίνει μυρίοις. 

/ 

Elev: εἰ δὲ δή τις ἐφ᾽ ἑστίασιν κεκληκὼς δέκα 
ἀνθρώπους ἢ πεντεκαίδεκα, τοσούτους * αὐτὸν 
ἐμπλῆσαι δέον, ὁ δὲ πεντακοσίοις ἢ χιλίοις έτοι- 
μάζοι τροφήν, οὐ παντελῶς ἐξεστάναι δόξει; 

1 χορδῶν Cohoon: φθόγγων. 

. n οἳ γε Capps, οἵ γε καὶ νῦν Emperius, οἵπερ καὶ νῦν Arnim: 
a " 


5 οὐκ ἴσως καὶ ὁμοίως Rouse: ἴσως οὐχ ὁμοίως. Geol and 
Arnim delete ἴσως. . 


* τοσούτους Capps: τούτους. 
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keep alive for the shortest time? I mean, for 
example, if the blood should increase a little beyond 
the proper proportion, or even if something or other 
in us should increase the pressure of the warm breath 
beyond its due and proper proportion, do you not 
know that serious and dangerous illnesses inevitably 
come on? Andinthe harmonies of these instruments 
of our bodies, if any one of the strings should get 
more than its share of tension, in Heaven’s name 
must not the harmony as a whole be destroyed? 1 

As for me, I wonder greatly how we should have 
acted if we had not received the shortest span of 
life from the gods! Ilowever, just as if we were 
making our plans for an endless life, we strive 
earnestly cach to have more than his neighbour. 
Just as any man, then, who knowing that he has a 
voyage of only two or three days' duration at the 
most before him, should nevertheless put enough 
provisions on board to last a year, will be regarded 
as a fool; in the same way, any man who, being 
fully aware that he could not live more than 
the allotted span of seventy years, should provide 
himself with substance to last him a thousand years 
would he not be equally and in the same way insane? 
Indeed there are some who lay in stores so great 
that, if they were out at sea, their ship would founder 
at once. And I swear it does happen to countless 
numbers. 

So much for that. Well then, if a man has invited 
ten or fifteen guests to a banquet and although 
needing to satisfy only so many, should then go on 
and make ready food enough for five hundred or a 
thousand, will he not be thought to be quite out of his 


1 Of, Plato, Republic 1. 349d ff. 
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τοιγαροῦν καὶ ἡμεῖς εἰδότες τὰς τοῦ σώματος 
χρείας εὐαριθμήτους τινάς: ἐσθῆτος γάρ, οἶμαι, 
καὶ σκέπης καὶ τροφῆς δεόμεθα: ἔπειτα κατα- 
τεινόμεθα ὥσπερ στρατοπέδῳ τὰ ἐπιτήδεια συν- 
άγοντες' καὶ νὴ Δία γε εἰκότως. οἱ γὰρ πολλοὶ 
βόσκουσι παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν στρατό- 
πεδον. καὶ ἐσθῆτα μὲν οὐδεὶς βούλεται μείζω 
τοῦ σώματος ἔχειν, ὡς δύσχρηστον ὄν' οὐσίαν δὲ 
τῷ παντὶ μείζω τῆς χρείας ἔχειν ἅπαντες ἐπιθυμοῦ- 
σιν, οὐκ εἰδότες ὅτι τοῦτο ἐκείνου χαλεπώτερον. 

Δοκεῖ δέ μοι Κροῖσος καλῶς 6 Λυδός, τὴν 
ἀπληστίαν τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐλέγξαι βουλόμενος, 
εἰς τοὺς θησαυροὺς εἰσαγαγών τινας τοσοῦτο 
χρυσίον αὐτοῖς ἐπιτρέπειν ἐξενεγκεῖν ὅσον ἕκαστος 
ἂν δύνηται τῷ σώματι. τοὺς γὰρ πολλοὺς od 
μόνον τὸν κόλπον ἐμπλήσαντας, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῇ 
κεφαλῇ τοῦ ψήγματος ἐκφέρειν καὶ τῷ στόματι, 
καὶ μόλις πορεύεσθαι πάνυ γελοίους καὶ διεστραμ- 
μένους. οὕτως ἡγοῦμαι 1. καὶ κατὰ τὸν βίον 
πορεύεσθαί τινας ἀσχημονοῦντας ὑπὸ τῆς πλεονε- 
ξίας καὶ καταγελάστους ὄντας. 


! ἡγοῦμαι Capps: οὖν. Reiske retains οὖν and adds ἡγοῦμαι 
after βίον, 
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mind? In like manner we also, although we know 
that the needs of the body are easy enough to count— 
for clothing, I suppose, and shelter and nourishment 
we do need—nevertheless strain ourselves to the 
utmost as if we were gathering supplies for an army 
and, I swear, there is good reason for our doing so; 
for the great majority are feeding in their hearts a 
whole army of desires. As for clothing, nobody 
wants to have it too large for his body, knowing that 
it would be inconvenient to wear; but property 
altogether too large for their needs all men crave, 
not understanding that this is more objectionable 
than the other. 

I think, too, that Croesus the Lydian, when 
he wanted to expose the insatiable greed of men, 
did this admirably, He conducted a group of men 
into his treasure-house and permitted them to take 
away just as much gold as each man could carry on 
his person. For we see that most of them not only 
filled the bosoms of their clothing, but carried away 
some of the dust upon their heads and in their mouths 
and that they could scarcely walk, cutting a ridiculous 
figure, all twisted out of shape as they were. In life 
also, methinks, certain men walk along in an unseemly 
poe and cut a ridiculous figure on account of their 
greed. 


1 See Herodotus, 6. 126 and compare Discourse 78. 32. 
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Dio Chrysostom, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Quintilian, 
gavo select lists of authors for studonts to read. Tho fact that 
thero aro no great divergences in these lists gives the improssion 
that thero was general agreement in the ancient schools as to 
which were tho best authors for students, Dio’s list we expect 
to differ in some respects from Quintilian’s because Quintilian, 
whose primary interest was in tho Latin language, gives a select 
list of Latin writers as well; and in the second place, Dio was 
giving advice to a wealthy and influential man of mature years 
who wished to take somo part in public life, but lacked the 
leisure or the inclination to work hard in order to fit himself for 
this, whereas Quintilian was writing for the benefit of youths 
whose chiof interest was in the eloquence of the bar. 

After complimenting this prosperous man and eulogizing 
oratory Dio proceeds to give his list, naming poets, historians, 
orators in this order; and then, without regard to the type of 
their literary works, he refers in general terms to the followers 
of Socrates. Through mentioning them last he gains a good 
opportunity to speak at length and in the highest terms of 
Xenophon, whom he so greatly admired, in this respect differ- 
ing somewhat from the majority of modern. critics. 

In poetry it is the writers of Comedy and Tragedy that are 
really useful for the purpose ho has in view, although the epic 
poet Homer is, of course, supreme. Other types of poctry his 
wealthy friend will not have time to read. Among the his- 
torians he gives the first place to Thucydides, and among the 
orators to Demosthenes, although he believes that Hypercides 
and Aeschines will be of more practical benefit because not so 
difficult to imitate. It is at first sight strange that he does not 
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mention Isocrates at all, but probably he thought his long 
involved sentences not a suitable model for his correspondent, 
Of philosophers Dio names none at all if we except the indirect 
reference to Socrates, although we know from his writings that 
he must have been familiar with Plato; and the only reference 
to philosophy is where he says, ^7 rer swt) qproval, that 
Euripides had some knowledge : t. 1 224722 on the other 
hand ends his list of Greek writers by naming as philosophers 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Pim. 

Then comes the question as to whether this man in training 
himself to he an orator should write or dictate to a secretary, 
Dio thinks it better for him to dictate aud advises him specially 
not to write school exercises, in all this taking a position 
opposite to that of Quintilian. 

As to when Dio wrote this letter and to whom, great diversity 
of opinion prevails, since we have nothing to guide us except 
the contents of tho letter itself and our imperfect knowledge of 
Dio's life and the progressive change in his views. However, 
since Dio represents himself ng considerably younger than the 
man he addresses, who was at the height of his powers, it does 
seom reasonable to refer this letter to the period before Dio’s 
banishmont. Even then ho was probably at least forty years 
old, A further consideration is the fact that Dio does not 
recommend the reading of any philosophical works to this 
would-be orator, as he certainly would have done after he 
became a convert to philosophy, 

Von Arnim, who takes στρατηγοῖς in $10, whero Dio is 
speaking of the advantages to be derived from a study of 
Xenophon's speeches, to mean ‘provineial Governors,’ 
βασιλικοῖς to mean ‘imperial officials, and πλῆθος ' the 
commons or citizen body ’ of a Greek state, notes that orpa- 
τιῶται (soldiers) are not expressly mentioned, and infers from 
this that Dio’s correspondent has nothing to do with soldiers, 
but does have to deal with Roman provincial governors and 
imperial officials, and therefore is not a Roman himself, but 
a local Greek official oceupying a high position in some large 
Greek city of Asia Minor. Von Arnim further supports this 


viewby . . (s 177 Dio, Xenophon’s speeches 
teach so: cio o he. xoà 9 in authority over you ” 
—good .:.i: Pe tse | ot. to Romans, and how a 


statesman can encourage the despondent—knowledge not 
needed by a Roman governor, Ho concludes his argument 
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by saying that a Roman studied rhetoric solely for formal 
intellectual training. It might be objected, however, that 
Cicero and Caesar did not study it for this purpose alone. 

As to why this man of high position wished such elementary 
instruction, and he a Greek, Dio suggests that for some especial 
reasons he had failed to get rhetorical training in his youth, 
or that he lived far removed from the centres of Greek culture, 
Finally, von Arnim faintly hints that Dio’s correspondent may 
have been Vespasian before he became emperor. Wilhelm 
Christ suggests that the man was Nerva before his elevation 
to the position of emperor, while Hammer and Lemarchand 
support the view that Dio's lettor was not addressed to any 
actual person, 
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18. ΠΕΡΙ ΛΟΓΟΥ ΑΣΚΗΣΕΩΣ 


/ 3 4 M A ; LJ 3 A 
Πολλάκις ἐπαινέσας τὸν σὸν τρόπον ὡς ἀνδρὸς 
ἀγαθοῦ καὶ ἀξίου πρωτεύειν ἐν τοῖς ἀρίστοις, 
3 / + ? f € ^ 4 M 
οὐδέποτε πρότερον ἐθαύμασα ὡς νῦν. τὸ γὰρ 
τ H * ^ 9 /, N M o 7 
ἡλικίας τε ἐν τῷ ἀκμαιοτάτῳ ὄντα καὶ δυνάμει 
LEN A + M LÀ f \ 
οὐδενὸς λειπόμενον καὶ ἄφθονα, κεκτημένον, καὶ 
/ 5 / » 8 3 € Li 1 4 
πάσης ἐξουσίας οὔσης δι ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτὸς 
^ ο » ’ > 2 Ü M 
τρυφᾶν, ὅμως ἔτι παιδείας ὀρέγεσθαι καὶ φιλοκα- 
^ m / M ^ 
λεῖν περὶ τὴν τῶν λόγων ἐμπειρίαν καὶ μη ὀκνεῖν, 
μηδὲ εἰ πονεῖν δέοι, σφόδρα μοι ἔδοξε γενναίας 
^ M 5 + / > 3 m~ M 
ψυχῆς καὶ οὐ φιλοτίμου μόνον, ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι 
/ » M A e^ ^ 
φιλοσόφου ἔργον εἶναι. καὶ yap τῶν παλαιῶν 
Li y 3 f 3 / 4 3 λ 
οἱ ἄριστοι οὐ μόνον ἀκμάζειν μανθάνοντες, ἀλλὰ 
* / x "4 4 2? ^ 
καὶ γηράσκειν ἔφασκον. πάνυ δὲ σύ μοι δοκεῖς 
a € ΄ ^ 3 M ^. rd 
φρονεῖν, ἡγούμενος πολιτικῷ ἀνδρὶ δεῖν λόγων 
ἐμπειρίας τε καὶ δυνάμεως. καὶ γὰρ πρὸς τὸ 
ἀγαπᾶσθαι καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἰσχύειν καὶ πρὸς τὸ τιμᾶσθαι 
καὶ πρὸς τὸ μὴ καταφρονεῖσθαι πλείστη ἀπὸ τούτου 
ὠφέλεια. ri μὲν γὰρ μᾶλλον ἄνθρωποι δεί- 
^ "^ 2 , y , / 
σαντες θαρροῦσιν ἢ λόγῳ; τίνι δὲ ἐξυβρίζοντες 
M A, 
καὶ ἐπαιρόμενοι καθαιροῦνται καὶ κολάζονται; 
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Aurnoven I had often praised your character 
as that of a good man who is worthy to be first among 
the best, yet I never admired it before as I do now. 
For that a man in the very prime of life and second 
to no one in influence, who possesses great wealth 
and has every opportunity to live in luxury by day 
and night, should in spite of all this reach out for 
education also and be eager to acquire training 
in eloquent speaking, and should display no hesitation 
even if it should cost toil, seems to me to give proof 
of an extraordinarily noble soul and one not only 
ambitious, but in very truth devoted to wisdom. 
And for that matter the best of the ancients said that 
they went on learning not only in the prime of life 
but also as they grew old! And you, as it seems to 
me, are altogether wise in believing that a statesman 
needs experience and training in public speaking 
and in eloquence. For it is true that this will 
prove of very great help toward making him beloved 
and influential and. estcemed instead of being looked 
down upon. For when men are afraid, what does 
more to inspire them than the spoken word? And 
when they wax insolent and uplifted in spirit, 
what more effectively brings them down and chastens 


1 Solonsaid: “I keep learning many things as I grow οἰά”--- 
γηράσκω δ᾽ αἰεὶ πολλὰ διδασκόμενος. See Plutarch, Life of Solon 
312, and compare Cicero, De Senectute 8. 26. 
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τίνι δὲ ἐπιθυμιῶν ἀπέχονται; τίνα δὲ νουθετοῦντα 
πραότερον φέρουσιν ἢ οὗ 1 λόγῳ εὐφραίνονται; 2 
πολλάκις ως 3 ἔστιν ἰδεῖν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ava- 
λίσκοντας * μὲν ἑτέρους καὶ χαριζομένους καὶ 
ἀναθήμασι κοσμοῦντας, ἐπαινουμένους δὲ τοὺς 
λέγοντας, ὡς καὶ αὐτῶν. ἐκείνων αἰτίους. διὸ 
καὶ τῶν ποιητῶν οἱ ἀρχαιότατοι καὶ παρὰ 
θεῶν τὴν ποίησιν λαβόντες οὔτε τοὺς ἰσχυροὺς 
οὔτε τοὺς καλοὺς ὡς θεοὺς ἔφασαν ὁρᾶσθαι, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς λέγοντας. ὅτι μὲν δὴ ταῦτα καὶ 
συνεώρακας καὶ ἐπιχειρεῖς πράττειν, ἐπαινῶ σε 
καὶ θαυμάζω. 

Χάριν δὲ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν οἶδα ὑπὲρ .ἐμαυτοῦ, 
ὅτι µε πρὸς τὴν διάνοιαν ταύτην͵ καὶ τὸ ἐγχείρημα 
χρήσιμον σαυτῷ νενόμικας. μέχρι νῦν μὲν γάρ, 
ὥσπερ τις ἔφη τῶν παλαιῶν αὐτῷ ἱκανὸς 5 εἶναι 
μάντις, κἀγὼ ἐξαρκεῖν ὤμην ἐμαυτῷ περὶ τοὺς 
λόγους, μόγις καὶ τοῦτο. σὺ δέ με ἐπαίρεις 
καὶ θαρρεῖν ἀναπείθεις, εἰ ἀνδρὶ καὶ παιδείας é ἐπὶ 
πλεῖστον ἥκοντι καὶ τηλικούτῳ δύναμαι χρήσιμος 
εἶναι. δυναίμην δ' ἂν τυχόν, ὥσπερ ὁδὸν ἰόντι 
ee ἰσχυρῷ καὶ ἀκμάζοντι παῖς ἢ τις πρεσ- 

: οὗ Herwerden: οὐ. 
s εὐφραίνονται Reiske : εὐφραίνοντα UB, εὐφραίνοντας M. 
` γοῦν Wilamowitz : οὖν. 


y ἀναλίσκοντας Casaubon : ἀναδιδάσκοντας, 
5 ἱκανὸς Goerlitz: κακὸς UB, κακῶς Μ. 


1 But Homer does apply the term θεοειδής (godlike in 
appearance) to Alexander or Paris (Iliad 3.16), to Telomachus 
(Odyssey 14. 173) and | the term | θεοείκελος (godlike) to Achilles 
(Iliad 1.131). T': Lad 2. 20 ο, 6) applies this lattor 
term to Hector i \.2 naeh Plutarch (2. 988 d) says: 
“The poets call the beautiful ‘ godlike in form” -----ρὲ ποιηταὶ 
τοὺς καλοὺς θεοειδεῖς ὀνομάζουσιν. 
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them? What has greater influence in keeping them 
from indulging their desires? Whose admonitions 
do they endure more meekly than the man’s whose 
speech delights them? ‘Time and again, at any rate, 
there may be seen in our cities one group of men 
ave > Πηγής out largess, adorning their city 
v habaiint +, but the orators who support these 
measures getting the applause, as though they and 
not the others had brought these things about. For 
this same reason the poets of the earliest times, who 
reecived. their gift of poetry from the gods, never 
spoke of either the strong or the beautiful as being 
“looked upon as gods,’! but reserved this praise for 
the orators. So it is because you not only have 
observed all this, but are also endeavouring to put 
it into practice that I commend and admire you. 
And I acknowledge on my own bchalf a gratitude 
beyond the ordinary because you have believed that 
I could be useful to you in carrying out this purpose 
and this endeavour. For up to the present, as one 
of the writers of old said that he was ' a good enough 
prophet for his own self,’ 3 so I too considered that 
I should do well enough for myself in oratory, though 
barely even that. But you elate me and persuade 
me to take courage, in the hope that I can be of use 
to one who not only has attained so high a degree 
of culture, but is also as gifted as yourself. And 
perhaps I could, just as a boy or some aged 
herdsman might, be useful to a strong and vigorous 


2 A reference to Plato, Phaedrus 242 c: “Now I am in 
truth a seer, although not a good one, but, just as is the case 
with those who write a poor hand, merely sufficient for myself 
alone '—eipi δὴ οὖν μάντις μέν, οὐ πάνυ δὲ σπουδαῖος, ἀλλ᾽, ὥσπερ 
οἱ τὰ γράμματα φαῦλοι, ὅσον μὲν ἐμαυτῷ μόνον ἑκανός, 
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; A 302 7 ῃ ^ 5 
Burns ἐνίοτε νομεὺς ἐπίτομον δείξας ἢ λεωφόρον, 
ἣν οὐκ ἔτυχεν εἰδώς. 

᾿Αλλ’ ἵνα μὴ πολλὰ τ πρὸ τοῦ πράγματος, ἤδη 
ols προσέταξας ἐγχειρητέον. 

Μειρακίῳ μὲν οὖν ἢ νέῳ ἀνδρὶ τοῦ τε πράττειν 
ἀποχωρῆσαι βουλομένῳ καὶ πρὸς ἀσκήσει γενέ- 
σθαι καὶ δύναμιν περιποιήσασθαι ἀγωνιστικήν, 
ἑτέρων ὃ ἔργων ὃ τε καὶ πράξεων δεῖ. σὺ δὲ οὔτε 
ἄπειρος τοῦ ἔργου οὔτε ἀπολιπεῖν τὸ πράττειν 
δύνασαι οὔτε χρήζεις δικανικῆς δυνάμεώς τε καὶ 
δεινότητος, ἀλλὰ τῆς πολιτικῷ ἀνδρὶ πρεπούσης 
τε ἅμα καὶ ἀρκούσης. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ πρῶτον 
ἴσθι, ὅτι od δεῖ σοι πόνου καὶ ταλαιπωρίας: τῷ 
μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ πολὺ ἀσκήσαντι ταῦτα ἐπὶ πλεῖστον 
προάγει, τῷ δὲ ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον χρησαμένῳ συλλήψει 4 
τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ ὀκνηρὰν ποιεῖ προσφέρεσθαι, 
καθάπερ τοὺς ἀσυνήθεις περὶ σώματος ἄσκησιν 
εἴ τις κοπώσειε βαρυτέροις γυμνασίοις, ἀσθενε- 
στέρους ἐποίησεν: ἀλλὰ ὥσπερ 5 τοῖς ἀήθεσι 
τοῦ 5 πονεῖν σώμασιν  ἀλείψεως ὃ δεῖ μᾶλλον 
καὶ κινήσεως συμμέτρου ἢ γυμνασίας, οὕτω σοὶ 
περὶ τοὺς λόγους ἐπιμελείας ὃ ἐστὶ χρεία μᾶλλον 
ἡδονῇ 10 μεμιγμένης ἢ ἀσκήσεως καὶ πόνου. 

1 λέγω added by Dindorf after πολλὰ. 

ἃ ἀγωνιστικήν, ἑτέρων Capps: ὁ ἀγωνοτέρων M, ὁ ἀγὼν ἑτέρων 
UB, λόγων ἑτέρων T. 

, ὃ λόγων instead of ἔργων conjectured by Capps, of. § 17 
M stad of συλλήψει Casaubon conjectured συλλυπεῖ, 
Goerlitz συστέλλει, Emperius συννεφεῖ, 

5 ὥσπερ Dindorf: ὡς. 

ἀήθεσι τοῦ Pflugk: ἀήθεσι M, ἀηθίστοις UB. 


σώμασιν Emperius: σώματος. 
ἀλείψεως anonymous emendator in Reiske: ἀπολείψεως. 
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wayfarer in pointing out a shorter road or a beaten 
track of which he did not happen to know. 

But to cut my preface short,! I must at once 
endeavour to carry out your instructions. 

For a mere lad, now, or a young man who wishes 
to withdraw from political life and devote himself to 
training and to the acquisition of forensic ability, 
there is need of a different regimen in both tasks 
and activities. But you are not unacquainted with 
the task, nor are you able to forsake the political 
eareer, nor is it the eloquence and effectiveness 
of a pleader in the courts of law of which you 
stand in need, but rather that which is alike 
fitting and sufficient for a statesman. So first of all, 
you should know that you have no need of toil or 
exacting labour; for although, when a man has 
already undergone a great deal of training, these 
contribute very greatly to his progress, yet if he has 
had only a little, they will lessen his confidence 
and make him diffident about getting into action; 
just as with athletes who are unaccustomed to the 
training of the body, such training weakens them 
if they become fatigued by exercises which are too 
severe. But just as bodies unaccustomed to toil 
need anointing and moderate exercise rather than 
the training of the gymnasium, so you in preparing 
yourself for public speaking have need of diligence 
which has a tempering of pleasure rather than 
laborious training. 


1 πολλὰ πρὸ τοῦ mpdyparos— many words before action ” is 
apparently a proverbial expression. 


5 ἐπιμελ'! τ Pore: ἐ-ιμέλεια B, ἐπιμελείᾳ UM. 
10 ἡδονῇ εἰπε! usa $8 
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Τῶν μὲν δὴ ποιητῶν συμβουλεύσαιμ᾽ ἄν σοι 
Μενάνδρῳ τε τῶν κωμικῶν μὴ παρέργως ἐντυγ- 
χάνει» καὶ Ἐὐριπίδῃ Tv τραγικῶν, καὶ τούτοις 
μὴ οὕτως, αὐτὸν ἀναγιγνώσκοντα, ἀλλὰ δι 1 
ἑτέρων ἐπισταμένων μάλιστα μὲν καὶ ἡδέως, εἰ 
δ᾽ οὖν, ἀλύπως ὑποκρίνασθαι: πλείων γὰρ ἡ 
αἴσθησις ἀπαλλαγέντι τῆς περὶ τὸ ἀναγιγνώσκειν ἃ 
ἀσχολίας. καὶ μηδεὶς τῶν σοφωτέρων αἰτιάσηταί 
µε ὡς προκρίναντα τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμωδίας τὴν 
Μενάνδρου ἢ τῶν ἀρχαίων τραγῳδῶν Πὐρυπίδην" 
οὐδὲ γὰρ οἱ ἰατροὶ τὰς πολυτελεστάτας τροφὰς 
συντάττουσι τοῖς θεραπείας δεομένοις, ἀλλὰ τὰς 
ὠφελίμους. πολὺ δ᾽ ἂν ἔργον εἴη τὸ λέγειν 
ὅσα ἀπὸ τούτων χρήσιμα: ἡ τε γὰρ τοῦ Μενάνδρου 
μίμησις ἅπαντος ἤθους καὶ χάριτος πᾶσαν ὑπερ- 
βέβληκε τὴν δεινότητα τῶν παλαιῶν κωμικῶν, 
ἢ τε Εὐριπίδου προσήνεια καὶ πιθανότης τοῦ μὲν 
τραγικοῦ ἀπαθανατισμοῦ ὃ καὶ ἀξιώματος τυχὸν 
οὐκ ἂν τελέως ἐφικνοῖτο, πολιτικῷ δὲ ἀνδρὶ πάνυ 
ὠφέλιμος, ἔτι δὲ ἤθη καὶ πάθη δεινὸς πληρῶσαι, 
καὶ γνώμας πρὸς ἅπαντα ὠφελίμους καταμίγνυσι 
τοῖς ποιήμασιν, ἅτε φιλοσοφίας οὐκ ἄπειρος ὦν. 

Ὅμηρος δὲ καὶ πρῶτος καὶ μέσος καὶ ὕστατος, 
παντὶ παιδὶ καὶ ἀνδρὶ καὶ γέροντι τοσοῦτον ad’ 
αὐτοῦ διδοὺς ὅσον ἕκαστος δύναται λαβεῖν. μέλη 

1 ἀλλὰ δι᾽ added by Emperius. 

2 ἀναγιγνώσκειν Valesius: γιγνώσκειν UM, γινώσκειν B. 

ὃ ἀπαθανατισμοῦ Capps, cf. Longinus 10. 3, ἀπαυθαδήματος 


Reiske, ἀπαυθαδίσματος Cobet, ἀναστήματος Wilamowitz: 
ἀπαιθήματος UBM, παθήματος T. 


1 Cf. Longinus, De Sublim, 16. 3: “ Moreover the poot in 
his oath does not make divinities of the χ1θη---οὐχὶ ἀπαθανατίζει, 
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So let us consider the poets: I would counsel 
you to read Menander of the writers of Comedy 
quite carefully, and Euripides of the writers of 
Tragedy, and to do so, not casually by reading them 
to yourself, but by having them read to you by 
others, preferably by men who know how to render 
the lines pleasurably, but at any rate so as not to 
offend. For the effect is enhanced when one is re- 
lieved of the preoccupation of reading. And let 
no one of the more ‘ advanced ’ critics chide me for 
selecting Menander’s plays in preference to the Old 
Comedy, or Euripides in preference to the early 
writers of Tragedy. For physicians do not pre- 
scribe the most costly diet for their patients, but 
that which is salutary. Now it would be a long 
task to enumcrate all the advantages to be derived. 
from these writers ; indecd, not only has Menander's 
portrayal of every character and every charming 
trait surpassed all the skill of the early writers 
of Comedy, but the suavity and plausibility of 
Euripides, while perhaps not completely attaining to 
the grandeur of the tragic poet's! way of deifying 
his characters, or to his high dignity, are very 
useful for the man in public life; and furthermore, 
he cleverly fills his plays with an abundance of 
characters and moving incidents, and strews them 
with maxims useful on all occasions, since he was 
not without acquaintance with philosophy.? 

But Homer comes first and in the middle and last, 
in that he gives of himself to every boy and adult 
and old man just as much as each of them can take. 


* Quintilian (Instituto Oratoria 10. 1. 68-70) also gives the 
preference to Euripides and Menander, and for the same 
reasons. 
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δὲ καὶ ἐλεγεῖα καὶ ἴαμβοι καὶ διθύραμβοι τῷ μὲν 
σχολὴν ἄγοντι πολλοῦ ἄξια. τῷ δὲ «πράττειν τε 
καὶ ἅμα τὰς πράξεις καὶ τοὺς λόγους αὔξειν 
διανοουμένῳ οὐκ ἂν εἴη πρὸς αὐτὰ σχολή. τοῖς 
δ᾽ ἱστορικοῖς διὰ πολλὰ ἀνάγκη τὸν πολιτικὸν 
ἄνδρα μετὰ σπουδῆς ἐντυγχάνειν, ὅτι καὶ ἄνευ 
τῶν λόγων τὸ ἔμπειρον εἶναι πράξεων καὶ εὐτυχιῶν 
καὶ δυστυχιῶν οὐ κατὰ λόγον μόνον, ἀλλὰ ἐνίοτε 
καὶ παρὰ λόγον ἀνδράσι τε καὶ πόλεσι συμβαι- 
νουσῶν σφόδρα ἀναγκαῖον πολιτικῷ ἀνδρὶ καὶ 
τὰ κοινὰ πράττειν προαιρουμένῳ. ὁ γὰρ πλεῖστα 
ἑτέροις συμβάντα ἐπιστάμενος ἄριστα ols αὐτὸς 
ἐγχειρεῖ διαπράξεται καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐνόντων ἀσφαλῶς, 
καὶ οὔτε εὖ πράττων παρὰ μέτρον ἐπαρθήσεται, 
δυσπραγίαν τε πᾶσαν οἴσει γενναίως διὰ τὸ μηδ᾽ 
ἐν οἷς εὖ ἔπραττεν ἀνεννόητος εἶναι τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ 
ἐναντίον μεταβολῆς. 

*Hpo8órq μὲν οὖν, εἴ ποτε εὐφροσύνης σοι 

ροδότῳ μ ροσύνη 

δεῖ, μετὰ πολλῆς ἡσυχίας ἐντεύξῃ- τὸ γὰρ 
ἀνειμένον καὶ τὸ γλυκύ τῆς ἀπαγγελίας ὑπόνοιαν 
παρέξει μυθῶδες μᾶλλον ἢ ἱστορικὸν τὸ σύγγραμμα 
εἶναι. τῶν δὲ ἄκρων (Θουκυδίδης ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ καὶ 
τῶν δευτέρων (Θεόπομπος. καὶ γὰρ ῥητορικόν 
τι περὶ τὴν ἀπαγγελίαν τῶν λόγων ἔχει, καὶ οὐκ 
ἀδύνατος οὐδὲ ὀλίγωρος ἃ περὶ τὴν ἑρμηνείαν, 
καὶ τὸ ῥῴθυμον περὶ τὰς λέξεις ody οὕτω φαῦλον 


P. ἐδ ροσύνης σοι δεῖ Goel: εὐφροσύνης οἱ M, ἔφορόν σοι U, 
σύμφορόν σοι B. 
2 ὀλίγωρος Reiske: ὀλίγος BM, ὁ λόγος U, 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1452 a 21. 
3 Theopompus of Chios, born about 378 8.0., attended the 
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Lyric and elegiac poetry too, and iambics and 
dithyrambs are very valuable for the man of leisure, 
but the man who intends to have a public career 
and at the same time to increase the scope of 
his activities and the effectiveness of his oratory, 
will have no time for them. But the historians for 
many reasons the statesman must read attentively, 
because, even apart from the speeches they con- 
tain, it is most essential that the statesman, the 
man who chooses to conduct public affairs, should. be 
acquainted with measures and successes and failures, 
which happen not only in accordance with reasonable 
expectation, but also at times contrary thereto, 
to both men and states. And the reason for this 
statement is that it is the man with the widest 
knowledge of what has happened to others who 
will best carry out his own undertakings, and, 
so far as it is possible, safely, who will not be unduly 
elated in the hour of success, while every reverse 
he will bear nobly because of the fact that even in 
his successes he was never unaware of the possibility 
of a change to the opposite fortune.! 

As for Herodotus, if ever you want real enjoyment, 
you will read him when quite at your ease, for the 
easy-going manner and charm of his narrative will 
give the impression that his work deals with stories 
rather than with actual history. But among the fore- 
most historians I place Thucydides, and among those 
of second rank Theopompus; ? for not only is there 
a rhetorical quality in the narrative portion of his 
speeches, but he is not without eloquence nor negligent 
in expression, and the slovenliness of his diction is 


school of rhetoric which Isocrates opened on that island. 
None of his works has come down to us. : 
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ὥστε σε λυπῆσαι. "Edopos δὲ πολλὴν μὲν 
ἱστορίαν παραδίδωσι, τὸ δὲ ὕπτιον καὶ ἀνειμένον 
τῆς ἀπαγγελίας σοι οὐκ ἐπιτήδειον. 

Τῶν γε μὴν ῥητόρων τοὺς ἀρίστους τίς οὐκ 
ἐπίσταται, Δημοσθένην μὲν δυνάμει τε ἀπαγγελίας 
καὶ δεινότητι διανοίας καὶ πλήθει λόγων πάντας 
τοὺς ῥήτορας ὑπερβεβληκύτα, Λυσίαν δὲ 
βραχύτητι καὶ ἁπλότητι καὶ συνεχείᾳ διανοίας 
καὶ τῷ λεληθέναι τὴν δεινότητα; πλὴν οὐκ ἂν 
ἐγώ σοι συμβουλεύσαιμι τὰ πολλὰ τούτοις ἐντυγ- 
χάνειν, ἀλλ Υπερείδῃ τε μᾶλλον καὶ Airgin: 
τούτων yap ἁπλούστεραί τε at δυνάμεις καὶ 
εὐληπτότεραι αἱ κατασκευαὶ καὶ τὸ κάλλος τῶν 
ὀνομάτων οὐδὲν ἐκείνων λειπόμενον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
Λυκούργῳ συμβουλεύσαιμ᾽ ἂν ἐντυγχάνειν σοι, 
ἐλαφροτέρῳ τούτων ὄντι καὶ ἐμφαίνοντί τινα ἐν 
"τοῖς λόγοις ἁπλότητα. καὶ γενναιότητα τοῦ τρόπου. 

᾿Ενταῦθα δή φημι δεῖν, κἂν Ἰ εἴ τις ἐντυχὼν 
τῇ παραινέσει τῶν πάνυ ἀκριβῶν αἰτιάσεται, 
μηδὲ τῶν νεωτέρων καὶ ὀλίγον πρὸ ἡμῶν ἀπείρως 
ἔχειν: λέγω δὲ τῶν περὶ ᾿Αντίπατρον καὶ Θεόδωρον 
καὶ Πλουτίωνα καὶ Ἰόνωνα καὶ τὴν τοιαύτην 

1 κἂν Arnim: καὶ. 


1 Ephorus, born between 408 and 405 5.0. at Cymó in Asia 
Minor, was also a pupil of Isocrates. 

2 Not the legendary lawgiver of Sparta, but one of the ton 
Attio Orators. One of his snecches is extant. 

* Lucian (Lexiphanes 23; rives the ct posito advice, 

^ Antipater, a rival of Theodorus of Gadara, was perhaps 
Prepis ain 4C . Loof Damascus, the father of the historian 


A "ICE EG D AA Se 

5 Theodorus of Gadara, eminent rhetorician in the age of 
Augustus. Tiberius during his retirement αὐ Rhodos was one 
of his hearers. 
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not so bad as to offend you. As for Ephorus,! while 
he hands down to us a great deal of information 
about events, yet the tediousness and carelessness 
of his narrative style would not suit your purpose. 

When it comes to the orators, however, Sis does 
not know which are the best —Demosthenes for the 
vigour of his style, the impressiveness of his thought, 
and the copiousness of his vocabulary, qualities in 
which he surpasses all other orators; and Lysias 
for his brevity, the simplicity and coherence of his 
thought, and for his well concealed cleverness. 
However, I should not advise you to read these two 
chiefly, but Ilypereides rather and Aeschines; 
for the faeulties in which they excel are simpler, 
their rhetorical embellishments are easier to grasp, 
and the beauty of their diction is not one whit inferior 
to that of the two who are ranked first. But I 
should advise you to read Lycurgus? as well, 
since he has a lighter touch than those others and 
reveals a certain simplicity and nobility of character 
in his speeches. 

At this point I say it is advisable-—even if some one, 
after reading my recommendation of the consumroate 
masters of oratory, is going to find fault—also 
not to remain unaequainted with the more recent 
orators, those who lived a little before our time ;? 
I refer to the works of such men as Antipater, 
Theodorus, Plution,®? and Conon,’ and to similar 


6 Plution, mentioned also by Seneca and by Eusebius, who 
calls him a celebrated teacher of rhetoric. í 
7 Conon, perhaps the grammarian of the age of Augustus. 
He was the author of a work entitled διηγήσεις (Narratives), 
addressed to Archelaüs Philopater, king of Cappadocin. An 
epitome of the work is preserved in ihe //i6Loi^cos of Photius, 
who praises his Attic style. 
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ὕλην. αἱ γὰρ τούτων δυνάμεις καὶ ταύτῃ ἂν 
εἶεν ἡμῖν ὠφέλιμοι, ἢ οὐκ ἂν ἐντυγχάνοιμεν αὐτοῖς 
δεδουλωμένοι τὴν γνώμην, ὥσπερ τοῖς παλαιοῖς, 
ὑπὸ γὰρ τοῦ δύνασθαί τι τῶν εἰρημένων αἰτιάσασθαι 
μάλιστα θαρροῦμεν πρὸς τὸ τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἐπιχειρεῖν 
ἡμεῖς: καὶ ἥδιόν τις παραβάλλει αὐτὸν ᾧ πείθεται 
συγρινόμενος οὐ καταδεέστερος, ἐνίοτε δὲ καὶ βελ- 
τίων àv? φαίνεσθαι. 

Τρέψομαι δὲ ἤδη ἐπὶ τοὺς Σωκρατικούς, οὓς δὴ 
ἀναγκαιοτάτους εἶναί φημι παντὶ ἀνδρὶ λόγων ἐφ- 
ιεμένῳ. ὥσπερ γὰρ οὐδὲν ὄψον ἄνευ ἁλῶν γεύσει 
κεχαρισμένον, οὕτως ἃ οὐδὲν εἶδος ἔμοιγε δοικεῖ 
ἀκοῇ προσηνὲς ἂν γενέσθαι χάριτος Σωκρατικῆς 
ἄμοιρον. 

Τοὺς μὲν δὴ ἄλλους μακρὸν ἂν εἴη ἔργον 
ἐπαινεῖν καὶ ἐντυγχάνειν αὐτοῖς οὐ τὸ τυχόν. 
Ξενοφῶντα δὲ ἔγωγε ἡγοῦμαι ἀνδρὶ πολιτικῷ 
καὶ μόνον τῶν παλαιῶν ἐξαρκεῖν δύνασθαι: εἴτε 
ἐν πολέμῳ τις στρατηγῶν εἴτε πόλεως ἀφηγού- 
μενος, εἴτε ἐν δήμῳ λέγων εἴτε ἐν βουλευτηρίῳ, 
εἴτε καὶ ἐν δικαστηρίῳ μὴ ὡς ῥήτωρ ἐθέλοι μό- 
vov, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὡς πολιτικὸς καὶ βασιλικὸς ἀνὴρ 
τὰ τῷ τοιούτῳ προσήκοντα ἐν δίκῃ εἰπεῖν: πάν- 
των ἄριστος ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ καὶ λυσυτελέστατος πρὸς 
ταῦτα πάντα Ξενοφῶν. τά τε γὰρ διανοήματα 


μεῖς Cohoon: ἢ BM, ῇ U. 
: ἂν added by Arnim. 
3 Arnim od add λόγων after οὕτως, unnecessarily. 
* δοκεῖ added by Emperius. 
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material. Jor the powers they display can be more 
useful to us because, when we read them, our 
judgment is not fettered and enslaved, as it is 
when we approach the ancients. For when we 
find that we are able to criticize what was been 
said, we are most encouraged to attempt the same 
things ourselves, and we find more pleasure in 
comparing ourselves with others when we are con- 
vinced that in the comparison we should be found to 
be not inferior to them, with the chance, occasionally, 
of being even superior, 

I shall now turn to the Socratics,! writers who, 
I affirm, are quite indispensable to every man who 
aspires to become an orator. For just as no meat 
without salt will be gratifying to the taste, so no 
branch of literature, as it seems to me, could possibly 
be pleasing to the ear if it lacked the Socratic 
grace. 

It would be a long task to eulogize the others ; even 
to read them is no light thing. But it is my own 
opinion that Xenophon, and he alone of the ancients, 
can satisfy all the requirements of a man in public 
life. Whether one is commanding an army in time 
of war, or is guiding the affairs of a state, or is address- 
ing a popular assembly or a senate, or even if he were 
addressing a court of law and desired, not as a pro- 
fessional master of eloquence merely, but as a states- 
man or a royal prince, to utter sentiments appropriate 
to such a character at the bar of justice, the best. 
exemplar of all, it seems to me, and the most profitable 
for all these purposes is Xenophon. For not only 


1 By the Socratics Dio means those writers, such as Plato 
2nd Xenophon, who came under the personal influence of 
ocrates. É ww. l 
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σαφῆ καὶ ἁπλᾶ καὶ παντὶ ῥάδια φαινόμενα, τό 
re εἶδος τῆς ἀπαγγελίας προσηνὲς καὶ κεχαρισ- 

évov καὶ πειστικόν, πολλὴν μὲν ἔχον πιθανότητα, 
πολλὴν δὲ χάριν καὶ ἐπιβολήν, ὥστε μὴ λόγων 
δεινότητι μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ γοητείᾳ ἐοικέναι τὴν 
δύναμιν. εἰ γοῦν ἐθελήσειας αὐτοῦ τῇ περὶ 
τὴν ᾿Ανάβασιν πραγματείᾳ σφόδρα ἐπιμελῶς 
ἐντυχεῖν, οὐδένα λόγον εὑρήσεις τῶν ὑπὸ σοῦ 
λεχθῆναι δυνησομένων, ὃν οὐ διείληπται καὶ 
κανόνος ἂν τρόπον ὑπόσχοι τῷ πρὸς αὐτὸν 
ἀπευθῦναι ἢ μιμήσασθαι βουλομένῳ. εἴτε γὰρ 
θαρρῦναι τοὺς σφόδρα καταπεπτωκότας χρήοι- 
μον πολιτικῷ ἀνδρί, καὶ πολλάκις ὡς χρὴ τοῦτο 
ποιεῖν δείκνυσιν: εἴτε προτρέψαι καὶ παρακαλέ- 
σαι, οὐδεὶς "Ἑλληνικῆς φωνῆς ἐπαΐων οὐκ ἂν 
ἐπαρθείη τοῖς προτρεπτικοῖς Ξενοφῶντος λόγοις: 
ἐμοὶ γοῦν κινεῖται ἡ διάνοια καὶ ἐνίοτε δακρύω 
μεταξὺ τοσούτων ? τῶν ἔργων τοῖς λόγοις ἐντυγ- 
χάνων' εἴτε μέγα φρονοῦσι καὶ ἐπηρμένοις 
ὁμιλῆσαι φρονίμως καὶ μήτε παθεῖν τι ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
δυσχερανάντων μήτε ἀπρεπῶς δουλῶσαι τὴν αὐτοῦ 
διάνοιαν καὶ τὸ ἐκείνοις κεχαρισμένον ἐκ παντὸς 
ποιῆσαι, καὶ ταῦτα ἔνεστιν. καὶ ἀπορρήτοις δὲ 
λόγοις ὡς προσήκει χρήσασθαι καὶ πρὸς στρατη- 
γοὺς ἄνευ πλήθους καὶ πρὸς πλῆθος κατὰ ὃ ταύ- 
τό, καὶ βασιλικοῖς τίνα * τρόπον διαλεχθῆναι, καὶ 
ἐξαπατῆσαι ὅπως πολεμίους μὲν ἐπὶ βλάβῃ 
φίλους δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ συμφέροντι, καὶ μάτην ταραττο- 

1 ὃν Reiske: ὃς, 
2 τοσούτων τῶν Cohoon: τοσοῦτον τῶν M, τοσούτων U. 


* von Arnim inserts οὐ before κατὰ, wrongly. 
4 τίνα Emperius: τινὰ. 
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are his ideas clear and simple and easy for everyone 
to grasp, but the character of his narrative style is 
attractive, pleasing, and convincing, being in a high 
degree true to life in the representation of character, 
with much charm also and effectiveness, so that his 
power suggests not cleverness but actual wizardry. If, 
for instance, you should be willing to read his work 
on the March Inland very carefully, you will find 
no speech, such as you will one day possess the ability 
to make, whose subject matter he has not dealt with 
and can offer as a kind of norm to any man who 
wishes to steer his course by him or imitate him. 
If it is needful for the statesman to encourage 
those who are in the depths of despondency, time 
and again our writer shows how to do this; or if the 
need is to incite and exhort, no one who understands 
the Greek language could fail to be aroused by 
Xenophon’s hortatory speeches. My own heart, 
at any rate, is deeply moved and at times I weep 
even as I read his account of all those deeds of valour. 
Or, if it is necessary to deal prudently with those 
who are proud and conceited and to avoid, on the 
one hand, being affected in any way by their dis- 
pleasure, or, on the other, enslaving one’s own 
spirit to them in unseemly fashion and doing their 
will in everything, guidance in this also is to be 
found in him. And also how to hold secret con- 
ferences both with generals apart from the common 
soldiers and with the soldiers in the same way ;* the 
proper manner of conversing with kings and princes; 
how to deceive enemies to their hurt and friends for 
their own benefit; how to tell the plain truth to 


1 4,6, apart from the generals. von Arnim’s insertion of the 
negative shows a misunderstanding of the thought. 
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r 337 E ` 4 ^ > ^ n 
μένοις ἀλύπως τἀληθὲς καὶ πιστῶς εἰπεῖν, καὶ 
τὸ μὴ ῥᾳδίως πιστεύειν τοῖς ὑπερέχουσι, καὶ οἷς 
ἐξαπατῶσιν οἱ ὑπερέχοντες καὶ οἷς καταστρατη- 
γοῦσι καὶ καταστρατηγοῦνται ἄνθρωποι, πάντα 
ταῦτα ἱκανῶς τὸ σύνταγμα περιέχει. ἅτε γάρ, 
οἶμαι, μιγνὺς ταῖς πράξεσι τοὺς λόγους, οὐκ ἐξ 
ἀκοῆς παραλαβὼν οὐδὲ μιμησάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς 
πράξας ἅμα καὶ εἰπών, πιθανωτάτους ἐποίησεν 
ἐν ἅπασί τε τοῖς συντάγµασι καὶ ἐν τούτῳ μάλιστα, 
οὗ ἐπιμνησθεὶς ἐτύγχανον. καὶ εὖ ἴσθι, οὐδένα 
σοι τρόπον μεταμελήσει, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν βουλῇ καὶ 
ἐν δήμῳ ὀρέγοντός σοι χεῖρα αἰσθήσῃ τοῦ ἀνδρός, 
εἰ αὐτῷ προθύμως καὶ φιλοτίμως ἐντυγχάνοις. 

Γράφειν μὲν οὖν οὐ συμβουλεύω σοι αὐτῷ ἀλλ᾽ 
ἢ σφόδρα ἀραιῶς, ἐπιδιδόναι δὲ μᾶλλον. πρῶτον 
μέν γὰρ ὁμοιότερος : τῷ λέγοντι ὁ ὑπαγορεύων 
τοῦ γράφοντος, ἔπειτα ἐλάττονι πόνῳ γίγνεται" 
ἔπειτα πρὸς δύναμιν μὲν ἧττον συλλαμβάνει τοῦ 
γράφειν, πρὸς ἔξιν δὲ πλεῖον. καὶ γράφειν δὲ 
oU ταῦτά σε ἀξιῶ τὰ σχολικὰ πλάσματα, ἀλλ᾽, 
εἴπερ ἄρα, τινὰ τῶν λόγων, οἷς ἂν ἡσθῇς ἐντυγχά- 
νων, μάλιστα τῶν Ἐενοφωντείων, 7 ἀντιλέγοντα 
τοῖς εἰρημένοις Ñ τὰ αὐτὰ ἕτερον τρόπον ὑπο- 
βάλλοντα. καὶ ἀναλαμβάνειν μέντοι, εἴ σοι ῥῴδιον 
μεμνῆσθαι, τὰ ἐκείνων ἄμεινον. τῷ τε γὰρ 


1 ὁμοιότερος Reiske: ἑτοιμότερος. 


1 That is, the Anabasis or Journey Inland. It is strange 
that Dio does not also mention Xenophon’s Cyropacdia. 

? So e Roberts renders δύναμις in bis list of rhetorical 
terms used in literary oriticism, 
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those who are needlessly disturbed without giving 
offence, and to make them believe it; how not to 
trust too readily those in authority over you, and 
the means by which such persons deceive their 
inferiors, and the way in which men outwit and are 
outwitted—on all these points Xenophon’s treatise 1 
gives adequate information. For I imagine that 
it is because he combines deeds with words, because 
he did not learn by hearsay nor by copying, but by 
doing deeds himself as well as telling of them, 
that he made his speeches most convincingly true to 
life in all his works and especially in this one which 
I chanced to mention. And be well assured that you 
will have no occasion to repent, but that both in 
the senate and before the people you will find this 
great man reaching out a hand to you if you earnestly 
and diligently read him. 

Writing, however, I do not advise you to engage 
in with your own hand, or only very rarely, but 
rather to dictate to a secretary. For, in the first 
place, the one who utters his thoughts aloud is 
more nearly in the mood of a man addressing an 
audience than is one who writes, and, in the second 
place, less labour is involved. Again, while it 
contributes less to effectiveness? in delivery than 
writing does, it contributes more to your habit of 
readiness. But when you do write, I do not think 
it best for you to write these made-up school exercises ; 
yet if you must write, take one of the speeches that 
you enjoy reading, preferably one of Xenophon’s, 
and either oppose what he said, or advance the same 
arguments in a different way. And yet repeating 
what his speeches contain is better still if you have 
a good memory forit. Forthis makes one thoroughly 
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τρόπῳ τῆς ἀπαγγελίας καὶ τῇ ἀκριβείᾳ τῶν 
διανοημάτων πάνυ συνήθεις ποιεῖ. λέγω δὲ 
οὐχ ἵνα σύνταγμά τι ὅλον, ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες, εἴρων 
συνάπτῃς, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα, εἴ τί σοι σφόδρα ἀρέσειε, 
τοῦτο κατάσχῃς. πλεῖστα περὶ τούτου μειρακίῳ 


ἂν ἔγραψα, σοὶ δὲ ἀρκεῖ τοσαῦτα. καὶ γὰρ εἰ 


ἐλάχιστα ἀναλάβοις, πολὺ ὀνήσει: καὶ εἰ δυσκό- 
λως ἔχοις καὶ μετὰ ὀδύνης πράττοις, οὐκ ἐξ 
ἅπαντος ἀναγκαῖον. 

"AMG ἔοικα μὲν πάνυ μηκῦναι τὴν συμβουλίαν: 
σὺ δὲ αἴτιος ἀναπείσας καὶ προκαλεσάμενος" 
ὥσπερ οἱ ἐν πάλῃ ὑπερέχοντες τοῖς ἀσθενεστέροις 
ὑπείκοντες ἐνίοτε ἐποίησαν αὐτοὺς πείθεσθαι 
ἰσχυροτέρους εἶναι. καὶ σὺ ἔοικας, ἃ κρεῖττον 
τυγχάνεις εἰδώς, ἐμὲ προτρέψαι ὡς ἔλαττον 
ἐπισταμένῳ γράψαι. βουλοίμην δ᾽ ἄν, εἴ σοι 
κεχαρισμένον ein, καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ποτε ἡμᾶς 
γενέσθαι, ἵνα καὶ «ἐντυγχάνοντες τοῖς παλαιοῖς καὶ 
διαλεγόμενοι περὶ αὐτῶν χρήσιμοί τι γενοίμεθα. ἃ 
ὥσπερ τοῖς ζῳγράφοις καὶ πλάσταις οὐκ ἀπόχρη 
εἰπεῖν ὅτι δεῖ τοιάδε τὰ ὅ χρώματα εἶναι καὶ 
τοιάσδε τὰς γραμμάς, ἀλλὰ μεγίστη ὠφέλεια, 
εἴ τις αὐτοὺς ἢ γράφοντας ἢ πλάττοντας ἴδοι" 
καὶ ὡς τοῖς παιδοτρίβαις οὐκ ἀρκεῖ εἰπεῖν τὰ 
παλαίσματα, ἀλλὰ καὶ δεῖξαι ἀνάγκη τῷ μαθη- 
σομένῳ" οὕτω καὶ ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις συμβουλίαις 

1 ἐποίησαν Emperius : ἀνέπεισαν UB, ἂν ἔπεισαν M. 


3 5 γενοίμεθα Emperius: ἐγενόμεθα. 
ὃ τὰ added by Pflugk. ý 
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familiar with both the way he expresses his thoughts 
and the accuracy with which his thoughts are 
conceived. I say this, not to encourage you to 
string together line for line an entire treatise, as 
schoolboys do, but that you may thoroughly master 
anything that happens to please you especially. 
I should have written at great length about this to a 
lad, but for you, thus much is sufficient. For if you 
call to memory only very small portions, you will 
derive great benefit; whereas if you should feel 
disinclined and find the effort painful, this work is 
not absolutely necessary. 

Well, I seem to have extended my advice to great 
length, but you yourself are to blame for that by 
persuading and challenging me. Just as expert 
wrestlers sometimes give way to those who are 
weaker and make them believe that they are stronger, 
so you seem to have led me on to write and tell what 
you, as it happens, know better yourself, just as if 
you did not know it so well. But I should prefer, 
if it proved agreeable to you, that we should get 
Sou uis some time and by reading the ancient 
writers and discussing them render some service 
to each other. Just as it is not enough to say to 
painters and to sculptors! that their colours should 
be just so and that their lines should be just so, 
but they derive the greatest help if the critic can 
see them at work, painting or modelling; and just 
as it is not sufficient for the gymnastic masters to 
name the different holds in wrestling, but they must 
go on and demonstrate them to the youth who wishes 
to learn: so too in consultations like this, the help 


1 Dio has in mind the young artists who need criticism and 
instruction; and so ibis the youth who are trained in wrestling. 
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πλείων ἡ ὠφέλεια γίγνοιτ᾽ ἄν, εἴ τις αὐτὸν πράτ- 
τοντα ἴδοι τὸν συμβεβουλευκότα. ὡς ἔγωγε, καὶ εἰ 
ἀναγιγνώσκειν µε δέοι σοῦ ἀκροωμένου, τῆς σῆς 
ἕνεκα ὠφελείας οὐκ ἂν ὀκνήσαιμι, στέργων τέ 
σε καὶ τῆς σῆς φιλοτιμίας ἀγάμενος καὶ τῆς πρὸς 
ἐμὲ τιμῆς χάριν εἰδώς. 
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would be greater if one were to see the man who has 
given the advice in action himself. I declare for 
my part that even if I had to read aloud to you 


. while you listened, for the sake of helping you I 


should not hesitate, since I both love you and admire 
you for your ambition, and am grateful for the 
honour you have shown me. 
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THE NINETEENTH DISCOURSE: 
ON THE AUTHOR’S FOND- 
NESS FOR LISTENING TO 
MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND 
ORATORY 


In this fragment Dio relates an incident which occurred 
during his exile. He had come to Cyzicus to meet some 
friends and fellow-townsmen who evidently wished him to 
deliver an address in which he should tell the story of his 
wanderings; but he was saved from doing so by the arrival of 
a bard who drew the attention of all, Dio included, to himself. 
Then he speaks of the great?" it "e! In”! mte sto those 
who sing and play the lyre t. '. τ. 18 him to 
refer to the state of Comedy and Tragedy in his day. At this 
point the Discourse as we have it breaks off, and we can only 
conjecture as to what was the subject of the Discourse proper. 
Possibly Dio went on to speak in detail of music or of the 
drama. 

This pleasing introduction to his main subject reminds us 
of the seventh Discourse, in vol. I., where Dio tells of his 
experience with the hunters of Euboea in order to secure our 
attention to what follows. 
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Ἐπεὶ yap ἧκεν ὁ ἄριστος τῶν νῦν κιθαρῳδῶν, 
e 5 : r δὲ ^ , ^8 A 
ὡς δ᾽ ἔνιοί φασιν, οὐδὲ τῶν πρότερον οὐδενὸς 
ἐνδεέστερος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ᾿Αρίονος τοῦ ἐκ + πελάγους, 
μαντευόμενοι δῆλον ὅτι, πῶς γὰρ ἂν εἰδεῖειν τὸ 
3 / 3 > 
σαφὲς οὐκ ἀκούσαντες ἐκείνου; ὡς δ᾽ οὖν τάχιστα 
y 3 ^ M N 5 )θὺ A δὴ 
ἤσθοντο ἐπιδημοῦντα τὸν ἄνδρα, εὖθυς Kat σπουδὴ 
3 7 ` / 3 io 2 ` ΄ 
ἀμήχανος καὶ πάντες ἐβάδιζον εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον. 
- M ^ 
ἐγὼ οὖν καὶ αὐτός, ἐξεῖναι νομίζων καὶ ἡμῖν 
^ ^ ^ / 
ἀκοῦσαι καὶ μεταλαβεῖν οὕτω καλῆς εὐωχίας ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις τρισχιλίοις καὶ πλείοσι, ἧκον ἐν 
, ; Ü ^^ > t de λή M 
πρώτοις πάνυ θαρρῶν. εἰμὶ δὲ φιλήκοος καὶ 
^ y ^ 
φιλόμουσος ἀτεχνῶς, οὐ πάνυ ἔμπειρος ὢν μουσικῆς' 
ὥστε εἴπερ ἔτυχον γεγονὼς κατὰ ταὐτὸν ᾿Ὀρφεῖ, 
δοκῶ μοι, πρῶτος ἂν ἐπηκολούθουν, εἰ καὶ 
N ` ^ ^ 7 391 ? + 
ἔδει μετὰ νεβρῶν τινων 1) μόσχων, οὐδὲν αἰδούμενος: 
> 4 M ^ 3... ^ , z 3 ^ 
ἐπεὶ καὶ νῦν ταὐτὸ τοῦτο πάσχω πολλάκις, ἐπειδὰν 
εἰσαφίκωμαι σοφιστοῦ, διὰ τὴν προσοῦσάν μοι 
+ 
ἀκρασίαν ? περὶ τοὺς λόγους, καὶ μετὰ τοιούτων 
συναγελάζομαι θρεμμάτων, ὡραίων καὶ καλῶν, 
x $ ΄ s ^ ? 
ἄλλως δὲ θορυβούντων καὶ σκιρτᾶν προθυμουμένων. 
Τοῦτο δὲ πέπονθα πρὸς τοὺς σοφιστάς τε καὶ 
e? ε/ 4 
ῥήτορας ἅπαντας σχεδόν. καθάπερ οἱ πτωχοὶ 
\ ` ; 
καὶ τοὺς μετρίως εὐπόρους μακαρίζουσι διὰ τὴν 
€ ^ 5 + 
αὑτῶν ἀπορίαν κἀγὼ τοὺς ἁμηγέπῃ δυνατοὺς 
λέ 6 / \ 2 m ὃ A λ 3 A 18 t 
έγειν θαυμάζω καὶ ἀγαπῶ διὰ τὸ αὐτὸς ἀδύνατος 
* τοῦ ἐκ Reiske: ἐκ τοῦ. 
* ἀκρασίαν Casaubon: ἀκρόασιν UB, ἀκροᾶσιν M. 
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For there came to Cyzicus a bard who, as some 
assert, is the best of those of this time and in 
fact a man inferior not even to any of the great 
bards of the past, nay not even to Arion, who was 
saved from the sea—they must evidently have 
judged by divination, for how else could they be 
sure when they had not heard that famous bard of 
old?—and as soon as they learned that the man 
was in town, straightway tremendous interest was 
aroused and all the people began to wend their way 
to the senate house. So I too, thinking that I 
also might listen and thus enjoy a share in such a 
splendid entertainment, as one of the throng of three 
thousand and more, arrived among the first, very 
expectant indeed. I am fond of indulging my ears 
and absolutely devoted to music, although I have 
no great skill myself in it; so that, if it had been 
my fortune to live in Orpheus’ time, I fancy that I 
should have been the first one to follow in his train, 
even though I should have been obliged to mingle 
with a drove of fawns and calves; and I should have 
felt no shame. For even now I am often affected 
as they were, whenever I attend a sophist’s lecture, 
on account of the uncontrolled craving which possesses 
me for the spoken word; and so I herd with the sort 
of creatures I have mentioned, graceful and beautiful, 
to be sure, but yet noisy and eager for a chance to 
kick up their heels. 

And this is the way I have nearly always been 
affected when listening to sophists and orators. 
Just as beggars on account of their own destitution 
envy the moderately well-to-do, so I admire and 
applaud those who are in any way at all proficient 
in speech, because I myself am lacking in such 
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εἶναι λέγειν. τὸ µέντοι τῶν κιθαρῳδῶν τε καὶ 
νὴ Δία τῶν ὑποκριτῶν οὐ παρ᾽ ὀλίγον μοι δοκεῖ 
L4 
διαφέρειν πρὸς ἡδονήν. 7! τε yàp φωνὴ μείζων 
καὶ δῆλον ὅτι ἐμμελεστέρα,. ἢ τε λέξις ὃ οὐκ 
m Lj ή 

αὐτοσχέδιος, ὥσπερ ἡ τῶν ῥητόρων ἐξ ὑπογύου 

M ^ f À t ὶλλὰ ^ 3 
τὰ πολλὰ πειρωμένων λέγειν, ἀλλὰ ποιητῶν ἐπι- 
μελῶς καὶ κατὰ σχολὴν πεποιηκότων. καὶ τά 
γε * πολλὰ αὐτῶν ἀρχαῖά ἐστι καὶ πολὺ σοφωτέρων 
ἀνδρῶν ἢ τῶν νῦν. τὰ μὲν τῆς κωμῳδίας ἅπαντα, 
m 4 » 
τῆς δὲ τραγῳδίας τὰ μὲν ἰσχυρά, ὡς ἔοικε, μένει" 

Z ` 4 23 ^ M ΄ z / 
λέγω δὲ τὰ ἰαμβεῖα, καὶ τούτων μέρη διεξίασιν 
ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις: τὰ δὲ μαλακώτερα ἐξερρύηκε, 
τὰ περὶ τὰ µέλη: ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
τῶν παλαιῶν ὅσα μέν ἐστι στερεὰ τοῦ σώματος 
ὑπομένει τῷ χρόνῳ, τά τε ὀστᾶ καὶ οἱ μύες, τἄλλα 

1 ᾗ added by Emperius. 
; λεστέρα Wilamowitz : ἐπιμελεστέ 
᾽μμελεστέρα Wi : ἐπιμελεστέρα. 


3 λέξις Reiske, ἕξις BM, ἕξις U. 
4 γε Reiske: τε. 


1 Dio means that when a comedy of earlier times was pre- 
sented, every part of it was played—the choral or lyrical parts 
as well as the dialogue—but that in giving a tragedy they 
dispensed with the chorus and the lyrical parts which it sang, 
and that even some of the dialogue was omitted. In this way 
those tragedies of an earlier time were adapted to the taste of 
Dio's time and made similar to tragedies written thon. 

At first the songs of the chorus had been integral parts of the 
tragedy. The chorus itself played the part of an actor. But 
after Aeschylus introduced a second actor, the chorus became 
less important; and still less so when Sophocles introduced a 
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proficiency. But I must say that the performance 
of those who sing to the harp, aye, and of the actors 
too, seems to me in no small degree superior in 
the pleasure it gives. For their voices are louder 
and undoubtedly better modulated, while their 
language is not extempore like that of the orators, 
who generally try to speak without preparation; 
but poets have composed painstakingly and at their 
leisure. And the most of whai they give us comes 
from ancient times, and from much wiser men 
than those of the present. In the case of comedy 
everything is kept; in the case of tragedy only the 
strong parts, it would seem, remain—I mean the 
iambics, and portions of these they still give in our 
theatres—but the more delicate parts have fallen 
away, that is, the lyric parts I might illustrate 
by the case of old men: all the firm parts of the body 
resist the ravages of time, namely, the bones and the 


third actor. Then Euripides showed a tendency to write the 
choral parts as separate songs, but nevertheless they are more 
or less relevant to the action of the play. It remained for 
Agathon, born about 446 3.0., to make the chorus sing musical 
interludes which had no connection with the subject-matter 
of the tragedy (see Aristotle, Poetics 1456a). And later the 
tragic chorus was often, and then usually, dropped altogether 
In BUREAU Qe Official records as early as the third 
and : 'sa50:.re B.O, attest to his. However, even in 
Dio's time tragedies sometimes had a chorus. 

In Comedy a regular chorus was kept down to at least the 
middle of the fourth century 8.0., as statements of Aeschines 
and Aristotle and certain inscriptions go to show. Yet since 
in the plays of Menander (342-291 5.0.) which were found in 
Egypt in 1905 the lyric parts are omitted from the MS. and 
their position merely indicated by the word χοροῦ (chorus), 
it seems probable that by his time the lyric or choral parts 
had already ceased to have any close connection with the 
development of the plot. 
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δὲ ἐλάττω γίγνεται.: οὐκοῦν τὰ σώματα ὁρᾶται 
τὰ τῶν παντελῶς γερόντων ἐνδεδωκότα καὶ 
Aayapd: ὅσοι δ᾽ αὖ παχεῖς γέροντες ὑπὸ πλούτου 
καὶ τρυφῆς, ἰσχυροῦ μὲν οὐδενὸς προσόντος ἔτι, 
πιμελῆς δὲ ἀντὶ τῶν σαρκῶν, εὐτραφεῖς δὴ ὁρῶνται 
καὶ νεώτεροι τοῖς πολλοῖς 5 


1 ψίγνεται Emperius: τείνεται. 
3 Selden believed & good deal was lacking at the end, 
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muscles; but everything else shrivels up. This is 
the reason that the bodies of extremely old men are 
seen to be wasted and shrunken, whereas all those 
old men who are corpulent because of their wealth 
and luxury, although they have no strength left 
but only fat instead of flesh, do seem well nourished 
and younger to the great majority.1 


1 The cause of tho corpulence of some old men has nothing 
corresponding to it in Tragedy, so that here Dio is wandering 
from his subject—a thing which he himself more than once 
admits that he is prone to do. 
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THE TWENTIETH DISCOURSE: 
ON RETIREMENT 


Here Dio discusses the real meaning of ‘retirement.’ It does 
not consist in going away somewhere to avoid a duty or a 
danger, or even to get freedom from distraction. To retire in 
the true sense is to fix one’s mind upon the things that truly 
matter and to disregard trivial things and distractions from 
without. Retirement from the haunts of men merely affords 
foolish and wicked men an opportunity to give themselves up 
to their foolish and wicked thoughts and to plan how they 


may make their im- 7777 77-7 +e, Nothing is said of the 
good use to whi: .-. . * a ‘ut such retirement. The 
similarities bety ᾿. e Jr. and pin d s fifty-sixth 
Letter led E, Weber ‘To eso Ένωση Prvim, Sec- 
talore, p. 126) to the. ' vo ΚΑ cocl9 o a frome 


common Stoic or Cynic source. 
Von Arnim, who maintains that Dio, with the disappearance 
of his anti-monarchical feelings, dropped the use of the word 
ναρχοι (‘monarchs’), which occurs in § 24, would place this 
ο ο. in the reign of Domitian. We may be sure at any 
rate that it was not written in Dio’s youth, when he was a 
sophist. 
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Ti γάρ ποτε τὸ τῆς ἀναχωρήσεώς ἐστι καὶ τίνας 
pi] τιθέναι τοὺς ἀναχωροῦντας; ἆρά γε τοὺς 
ἀπὸ τῶν προσηκόντων ἔργων αὐτοῖς καὶ πράξεων 
ἀφισταμένους, τούτους χρὴ φάσκειν ἀναχωρεῖν; 
οἷον εἴ τις ᾿Αθηναῖος civ, δέον αὐτὸν στρατεύεσθαι 
ὑπὲρ τῆς πατρίδος Λακεδαιμονίων εἰσβεβληκότων 
εἰς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἢ Φιλίππου ἐπιόντος ἢ ἄλλων 
πολεμίων, ὁ δὲ ἀναχωρήσειεν i εἰς Μέγαρα ἢ 
Αἴγιναν ἕνεκα τοῦ μὴ στρατεύεσθαι μηδὲ κινδυνεύειν, 
οὗτος d»? ἀγακεχωρηκέναι λέγοιτο; Ù εἴ τις 
συχνὴν οὐσίαν κεκτημένος ἕνεκα τοῦ διαφυγεῖν 
τὰς λειτουργίας ἀπέλθοι ἐκ τῆς πόλεως; ἢ εἴ 
τις ἰᾶσθαι τοὺς νοσοῦντας ἱκανὸς ὤν, καὶ φίλων 
δὴ καὶ ἐπιτηδείων αὐτῷ καμνόντων, ὅπως μὴ 
κακοπαθῇ καὶ πράγματα ἔχῃ τούτους θεραπεύων, 
ἀπολίποι τε αὐτοὺς καὶ ἀποδημήσειεν εἰς ἕτερον 
τόπον; ἢ εἴ τις ἄλλος, ἐν πόλει δέον ἐξετάζεσθαι 
1 ἀγαχωρήσειεν Emporius: ἀναχωρήσει. 
2 ἂν added by Emperius. 


1 Compare Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 21 ff. 

3 The λειτουργία was a public service which wealthy men of 
Athens, and ol some other Greek states, wore required to 
perform at their own expense in order to lighten tho financial 
burdens of the state as such. At Athens there were both 
ordinary and extraordinary ones, Of the former kind the 
most important was the χορηγία, that is, paying the expense 
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THE TWENTIETH DISCOURSE: 
ON RETIREMENT 


Just what, pray, is the meaning of the word 
‘retirement, and whom should we define as men who 
are ‘retiring’? Is it those who are giving up their 
proper tasks and activities of whom we should say 
that they are retiring? For example, if some one 
enjoying Athenian citizenship, when the obligation 
falls on him to serve in the field in defence of his 
country because the Spartans have invaded Attica, 
or Philip is attacking them, or some other enemy, 
should retire or withdraw to Megara or Aegina in 
order to avoid serving or risking his life, could this 
man be described as having retired? 1 Ofifsome one 
who possesses a great fortune should for the sake of 
avoiding the public services required of the rich? 
leave the city? Orifaman whois qualified to heal the 
sick, and then when the sick are friends and intimates 
of his, should abandon them and go on a visit to some 
other place in order to avoid catching the disease 
and the trouble of treating them? Or if somebody 
else, on being required to present himself for public 


of outfitting and training a chorus for one of the Athenian 
state festivals, in which were included the tragic contests and 
later, the presentations of comedies; next in importance was 
the τριηραρχία, which imposed the obligation to equip a 
trireme and to maintain it in service for a year. 
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καὶ αὐτόν, ἄρχειν καὶ ἀρχαῖς ὑπηρετεῖν καὶ φυλακάς 
τινας φυλάττειν, ἀγρυπνῶν μὴ βούλοιτο, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅπως τούτων ἀπηλλαγμένος ἁπάντων ἔσται καὶ 
μηδὲ els αὐτὸν ἐξελέγξει ! μηδὲ κωλύσει 3 πίνοντα 
καὶ καθεύδοντα καὶ ῥᾳθυμοῦντα, ἑτέρωσε ἀποχωροῖ 
ποι---ἆρα τούτους ἀναχωρεῖν ῥητέον; ἀλλ᾽ οὗτοι 
μὲν δῆλον ὅτι φεύγουσί τε καὶ δραπετεύουσι, καὶ 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη πρόφασις αὐτοῖς οὐδὲ συγγνώμη τῆς 
τοιαύτης σχολῆς τε καὶ ἀποδράσεως. 

Μὴ οὖν τοὺς ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνωφελῶν πραγμάτων 
καὶ τῶν οὐ προσηκουσῶν αὐτοῖς ἀσχολιῶν ἀπιόντας 
καὶ σχολήν τινα πορίζοντας αὑτοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἐνοχλούντων μάτην ῥητέον ὡς ἀναχωροῦντας. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως μέν, οὐχ 6 μεταβὰς ἐκ πόλεώς τινος 
εἰς ἑτέραν πόλιν ἢ ἐκ τόπου εἷς ἕτερον τόπον 
ἀναχωρεῖν λέγοιτ᾽ ἄν' ὅπου γὰρ ἂν ἀφίκηται, 
πολλὰ ἂν εἴη τὰ ἐμποδών αὐτῷ γιγνόμενα καὶ 
οὐκ ἐῶντα τὰ προσήκοντα ποιεῖν. καὶ γὰρ τὸ 
ἐπὶ πολύ τῳ. ξυνεῖναι καὶ τὸ πίνοντα ἢ κυβεύοντα 
ἢ ἄλλο τι τῶν βλαβερῶν καὶ ἀσυμφόρων πράττοντα 
διατελεῖν, πανταχοῦ τοιαῦτά ἐστιν, καὶ τὸ συνδιατρί- 
βειν ἀεὶ τῷ ἐντυχόντι ἀδολεσχοῦντα καὶ ἀκούοντα 
λόγων οὐδὲν χρησίμων ἢ περὶ τὰ βασιλέως 
πράγματα διατρίβειν ἢ τὰ ὃ τοῦ δεῖνος, ὡς ἔφη 
Tig. οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἀνόητος τῆς αὐτοῦ ψυχῆς 
κύριος, ἀλλὰ ῥεμβόμενός τε καὶ ἀγόμενος ῥᾳδίως 
ὑπὸ τῆς τυχούσης προφάσεως καὶ ὁμιλίας. 

1 ἐξελέγξει Wilamowitz: ἐξελέγξῃ. 
5 κωλύσει Wilamowitz : κωλύσῃ. 5 τὰ Morel: τὸ. 
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duty in the city along with the rest, should be 
unwilling to hold an office or assist those in office or 
do any service as guard which would necessitate his 
losing sleep, but in order to be rid of all these duties 
and not let even one man call him to account or 
hinder him from drinking and sleeping and loafing, 
should retire to some other place—should these men 
be described as ‘retiring’? No, these men are 
evidently fleeing and deserting, and there can be no 
excuse for them or pardon for taking a vacation in this 
manner and running away. 

It may be, then, that it is those who withdraw 
from. unprofitable enterprises and time-consuming 
activities which do not properly concern them, and. 
who get themselves some leisure from useless annoy- 
ances, that should be defined as ‘retiring.’ But if 
that is right, it is not the man who has moved from 
some city to another one or from one place to another 
that could be described as‘ retiring.’ For wherever 
he goes, there will be many things getting in his 
way and not allowing him to do the things which 
properly concern him. For the fact is that spending 
much time in somebody’s company and in continual 
drinking, or dicing, or in doing some other harmful 
and unprofitable thing are practices to be met with 
everywhere 1—and wasting all one’s time in palaver- 
ing with anyone you happen to meet, and in listening 
to talk that is utterly futile, or spending your time 
discoursing about the affairs of the Emperor or of 
what's his name, as some one has said. For the fool 
is not master of his own soul, but is whirled this way 
and that and is easily led by any chance pretext or 
association. 


1 Of. Lysias 16. 11 and Isocrates 15. 286 f. 
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Ὥστε of πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι, καθάπερ of ἄσωτοι 
τῶν χρημάτων οὐκ ἂν δύναιντο ἀποδοῦναι λόγον 
πρὸς ὅ τι ἀνηλώκασιν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν, φαίνεται 
δ᾽ ὅμως ἀνηλωμένα πάνυ συχνὰ χρήματα, οὐδὲ 
οὗτοι τοῦ χρόνου τε καὶ βίου δύναιντ᾽ ἂν ἀποδοῦναι 
λόγον, πρὸς ὅ τι ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἀνήλωσαν ἢ 
μῆνα ἢ ἐνιαυτόν: φαίνεται δ᾽ οὖν παριὼν 6 βίος 
καὶ δαπανώμενος ὁ χρόνος, οὐκ ὀλίγου ἄξιος τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις οὐδὲ ἥττονος, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, ἢ τὸ ἀργύριον. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως μιᾶς δραχμῆς ἀπολομένης ἀνάγκη 
αἰσθέσθαι καὶ δηχθῆναι ἁμηγέπῃ: εἰ δὲ καὶ πλείους 
τις ἐκβάλοι,; οὐ πολλού εἰσιν οἱ ἐπὶ τῷ τοιούτῳ 
mpdws ἔχοντες: λέγω δὲ οὐ διὰ τὴν ἀμέλειαν 
λυπούμενοι καὶ δακνόµενοι καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ προσέχευ; 
ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἄξιον ἦν δάκνεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ ἀπωλείᾳ 
τῶν δραχμῶν. ἡμέρας δὲ ἐξελθούσης καὶ ἀπολο- 
μένης καὶ δύο καὶ τριῶν οὐδείς ἐστιν ὃς ἐφρόν- 
τισεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ μὲν δύνανται Σ λογίζεσθαι τὸ 
τοσοῦτον,ὃ ὅτι εἰ μὴ προσέξουσι μηδὲ φροντιοῦσι 
τῶν τοιούτων, λάθοι ἂν αὐτοὺς ἡ σύμπασα οὐσία 
διαρρυεῖσα καὶ ἀπολομένη" ἐνταῦθα δὲ οὐ δύνανται 
ταὐτὸ τοῦτο λογίσασθαι, ὡς εἰ μὴ προνοήσουσιν 
ἑκάστης ἡμέρας καὶ φυλάξουσι μὴ εἰκῇ προϊέναι, 
λάθοι ἂν αὐτοὺς 6 σύμπας βίος διαρρυεὶς καὶ ἀπολό- 
μενος. 

"AM’ ὅτι γε οὐ τόπος ἐστὶν ὁ παρέχων, οὐδὲ τὸ 
ἀποδημῆσαι, τὸ μὴ φαῦλ᾽ ἄττα πράττειν, δῆλον͵! οὐδὲ 


1 ἐκβάλοι Emperius: ἐκβάλλοι Venetian edition, ἐκβάλῃ M, 
ἐκβάλλῃ UB. 

2 δύνανται Morel: δύναται. 

3 τοσοῦτον Capps: τοιοῦτον. 


* δῆλον added by Cohoon. 
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Ουτε σε the majority of men are just like 
aurii "o, who would be unable to render an 
accounting for the money they have spent, explaining 
what they have spent each several item for, although 
enormous sums have clearly been expended: so 
neither could these men render an accounting for 
their time and their past life, nor explain for what 
they have spent each day, or month, or year, although 
life is clearly passing by and time being spent, this 
being of no little value to man, of no less value to him, 
in my opinion, than money. But all the same, 
when one drachma has been lost, the man cannot 
help noticing it and being in some way distressed; 
and if a person loses several, there are not many 
who remain undisturbed by such a matter. I do 
not mean that they are pained and hurt because 
of their carelessness and because they failed to give 
heed to avoid such conduct as should properly have 
hurt them, but simply at the loss of the drachmas. 
But when a day is gone and lost, or two or three of 
them, there is no one who gives that a thought! 
Yet in the one case they are able to reckon thus 
much: thatifthey fail to give heed and take thought 
of such matters, all their property may slip away 
and be lost without their noticing it. But in the 
matter we are now discussing, men are not able to 
apply the same method of reckoning in order to reach 
the same conclusions, to wit, that if they do not take 
thought for each day and watch lest they aimlessly 
throw it away, their whole life may slip away and be 
lost before they know it. 

But clearly it is not the place where you are nor 
this going abroad that affords an escape from doing 
sundry trivial things, nor is it even one's having 
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eis Ἱόρινθον ἢ Θήβας ἀνακεχωρηκέναι, τὸ δὲ τὸν 
βουλόμενον πρὸς αὑτῷ εἶναι καὶ γὰρ ἐν Θήβαις 
καὶ ἐν Μεγάροις καὶ πανταχοῦ σχεδὸν οὗ τις ἂν 
ἀπέλθῃ * τῆς Ἑλλάδος καὶ τῆς Ιταλίας ἔνεστι τό 
τε ἀργεῖν καὶ τὸ ῥᾳθυμεῖν, καὶ οὐκ ἀπορήσει 
προφάσεως, ὅπου ἂν τύχῃ dv, δι ἣν βλακεύων 
τε καὶ ἀσχολούμενος ἀναλώσει καὶ πάνυ πολὺν 
8 χρόνον, ἂν οὕτως τύχῃ. μὴ οὖν βελτίστη καὶ 
λυσιτελεστάτη πασῶν ἡ εἰς αὐτὸν ἀναχώρησις καὶ 
τὸ προσέχειν τοῖς αὐτοῦ πράγμασιν, ἐάν τ᾽ ἐν 
Βαβυλῶνι τύχῃ τις ὢν ἐάν τ᾽ ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐάν τ᾽ ἐν 
στρατοπέδῳ ἐάν τ᾽ ἐν νήσῳ μικρᾷ καὶ μόνος. αἱ γὰρ 
τοιαῦται ἀναχωρήσεις καὶ ἀποδημίαι μικράν τινα 
ἔχουσι ῥοπὴν πρὸς τὸ σχολὴν ἄγειν καὶ τὸ πράττειν 
τὰ δέοντα' ὥσπερ τοῖς ἀσθενοῦσιν ἐφ᾽ ἑτέρας καὶ 
ἑτέρας κλίνας κατακλίνεσθαι φέρει μέν τινα ἐνίοτε 
μικρὰν ἀνάπαυσι», οὐ μὴν ἱκανήν ye οὐδ᾽ ὥστε 
9 ἀπαλλάξαι: ἰδεῖν τε ἔστι καὶ ἐν τῷ πάνυ πολλῷ 
θορύβῳ τε καὶ πλήθει οὐ κωλυόμενον πράττειν 
ἕκαστον τὸ αὑτοῦ ἔργον, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τε αὐλῶν ἢ διδάσκων 
αὐλεῖν τοῦτο ποιεῖ, πολλάκις ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ὁδοῦ 
τὸ διδασκαλεῖον ἔχων, καὶ οὐδὲν αὐτὸν ἐξίστησι τὸ 


1 ἀπέλθῃ Dindorf: ἀπέλθοι. 


1 Corinth was noted for its elegant and expensive women, 
Thebes for its dullness. Cf. the proverb: ‘‘ Not every man 
can afford the trip to Corinth’’—ot παντὸς ἀνδρὸς els Ἱζόρινθόν 
ἐσθ᾽ ὁ πλοῦς. 

2 Seneca (Letters 56.5) says: “ Of what advantage is silence 
all around if the feelings are clamouring ?’’-—-Quid prodest 
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retired to Corinth or to Thebes,1 but rather the 
being occupied with one's own self, when one so 
wishes. Forin Thebes andin Megara, yes, anywhere 
almost that one may go, whether in Greece or in 
Italy, it is possible for one to live in idleness and to 
take one's ease; and one will not lack a pretext, 
wherever he happens to be, for spending quite a good 
deal of time, if it so happens, in busying one's self 
with affairs as well as in loafing. I am therefore 
inclined to think that the best and most profitable 
kind of retirement is retirement into oneself and 
giving attention to one's own concerns, whether one 
happens to be in Babylon, or in Athens, or in a 
military camp, or alone on a little island.? For 
retirements and sojournings abroad of the kind we 
have mentioned conduce very little to one's having 
leisure and doing only what one ought to do. Sick 
persons, for instance, by changing from one bed to 
another do sometimes get a little relief, but certainly 
not enough nor such as would rid them of their 
malady. And we often see how even in the midst of 
a very great turmoil and throng the individual is not 
hampered in carrying on his own occupation; but, 
ón the contrary, the man who is playing the flute 
or teaching a pupil to play it devotes himself to that, 
often holding school in the very street, and the crowd 


totius regionis silentium si adfectus fremunt ?—Compare also 
Horace, Epistles 1. 11, 297-30 : ‘ Their sky, not their soul, those 
change who run across the sea. A strenuous inactivity busies 
us. We seek the good life in ships and chariots. What you 
seek is here, is at Ulubrae, if you possess an unruffled soul*'— 
Caco ce αρ ΠΡΙ ets? trans mare currunt. Strenua 
Ine tar dey t] 070275: 5 75.5 aque quadrigis petimus bene 
vivere. Quod petis hic esb, est Ulubris, animus si te non 
deficit aequus. 
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πλῆθος οὐδὲ ὁ θόρυβος τῶν παριόντων, ὅ τε 
ὀρχούμενος ὁμοίως 7 ὀρχηστοδιδάσκαλος πρὸς 
τούτῳ ἐστίν, ἀμελήσας τῶν μαχομένων τε καὶ 
ἀποδιδομένων καὶ ἄλλα πραττόντων, ὅ τε κιθα- 
ριστὴς ὅ τε ζωγράφος" ὃ δὲ πάντων σφοδρό- 
τατόν 1 ἐστιν οἱ γὰρ τῶν γραμμάτων διδάσκαλοι 
ετὰ τῶν παίδων ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς κάθηνται, καὶ 
οὐδὲν αὐτοῖς ἐμποδών ἐστιν ἐν τοσούτῳ πλήθει 
τοῦ διδάσκειν ve καὶ μανθάνειν. ἤδη δέ ποτε 
εἶδον ἐγὼ διὰ τοῦ ἱπποδρόμου βαδίζων πολλοὺς 
ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἀνθρώπους aM ο TL πράττοντας, τὸν 
μὲν αὐλοῦντα, τὸν δὲ ὀρχούμενον, τὸν δὲ θαῦμα 
ἀποδιδόμενον, τὸν δὲ ποίημα ἀναγιγνώσκοντα, 
τὸν δὲ ἄδοντα, τὸν δὲ i ἱστορίαν τινὰ ἢ μῦθον διηγού- 
μενον’ καὶ οὐδὲ εἷς τούτων οὐδένα ἐκώλυσε 
προσέχειν αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ προκείμενον πράττειν. 

Καίτοι τούτων οὐδέν ἐστι τῶν ἔργων ὃ συνάγει 
τὴν ψυχὴν καὶ καθίστησι καὶ καταφρονεῖν ποιεῖ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων. παιδεία δέ, ὡς έοικε, καὶ 
φιλοσοφία, oi μάλιστα. τοῦτο διαπράττονται, 
πολλῆς ἐρημίας. τε καὶ ἀναχωρήσεως. τυγχάνουσι 
εόμεναι᾽ καὶ ὥσπερ τοῖς νοσοῦσιν, ei μὴ παντα” 
χόθεν ἐστὶ σιωπή τε καὶ ἡσυχία, οὐ δυνατὸν 
ὕπνου μεταλαβεῖν, οὕτως ἄρα καὶ τοῖς φιλολόγοις" 
εἰ μὴ πάντες ὑποσιγήσουσιν αὐτοῖς καὶ μήτε 
ὅραμα μηδὲν ἄλλο ἐ ἔσται μήτε ᾿ἀκούσματος à ἀκούειν 
μηδενός, οὐκ ἄρα οἵα τε ἔσται ἡ ψυχὴ τοῖς 
αὐτῆς ? προσέχειν καὶ περὶ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔγωγε ὁρῶ καὶ τοὺς πλησίον τῆς θαλάττης 


i σφοδρότατόν Emperius : φοβερώτατόν. 
* αὐτῆς Reiske: αὐτῆς BM, αὐτοῖς. 
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does not distract him at all, nor the din made by the 
passers-by; and the dancer likewise, or dancing 
master, is engrossed in his work, being utterly heed- 
less of those who are fighting and selling and doing 
other things; and so also with the harper and the 
painter. But here is the most extreme case of all: 
The elementary teachers sit in the streets with their 
pupils, and nothing hinders them in this great throng 
from teaching and learning. And I remember once 
secing, while walking through the Hippodrome, 
many people on one spot and each one doing some- 
thing different: one playing the flute, another 
dancing, another doing a juggler's trick, another 
reading à pocm aloud, another singing, and another 
telling some story or myth; and yet not a single 
one of them prevented anyone else from attending to 
his own business and doing the work that he had in 
hand. 

However, you will object, there is none of these 
occupations that concentrates the mind, steadies it, 
and causes it to look with disdain upon all other 
things; and education, apparently, and philosophy, 
which best accomplish this, do require great seclusion 
and retirement; and, just as the sick, unless there is 
silence and quiet all about them, are unable to get 
any sleep, so, you see, it is with seekers after learning 
—unless everybody about them is quiet, and unless 
there is nothing distracting to be seen or heard, 
their mind will find it impossible to give attention 
to its own affairs and to concentrate on these. 

Yet I for my part notice that people who live 


1 The hippodrome, or track for chariot-racing, was found in 
many ancient cities. The most famous ono was at Olympia. 
For a description of it see Pausanias 6. 20. 10 ff. 
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οὐδὲν πάσχοντας, ἀλλὰ καὶ διανοεῖσθαι δυναμένους 
ἃ βούλονται διανοεῖσθαι καὶ λέγοντας καὶ ἀκούον- 
τας καὶ καθεύδοντας ὁπόταν αὐτοῖς ἢ καιρός, ὅτι 
οὐδὲν οἴονται προσήκειν αὑτοῖς τοῦ ψόφου * τούτου 
οὐδὲ φροντίζουσιν. εἰ δέ γε ἐβούλοντο προσ- 
έχειν ὁπότε μείζων ἢ ἐλάττων γίγνοιτο ἦχος ἢ 
διαριθμεῖν τὰ κύματα τὰ 3 προσπίπτοντα ἢ τοὺς 
λάρους τε καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ὄρνεα ὁρᾶν, ὅπως èm- 
πέτονται ἐπὶ τὰ κύματα καὶ νήχονται ῥᾳδίως ἐπ’ 
αὐτῶν, οὐκ ἂν ἦν αὐτοῖς σχολὴ ἄλλο τι ποιεῖν. 

13 Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὅστις δυνατὸς ἐννοῆσαι περὶ τῶν 
πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ τοῦ θορύβου τοῦ κατ 
αὐτοὺς καὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, ὅτι οὐδὲν διαφέρει 
ταῦτα τῶν ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ γιγνομένων, οὐκ ἂν 
ἐνοχλοῖτο ὑπὸ πάντων.ὃ ἀλλὰ τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὡς 
3 Le] 4 
ἔοικε, πολλοῦ ἄξιον τι" μάθημα καὶ δίδαγμα, τὸ 
τὴν ψυχὴν ἐθίζειν ἕπεσθαι τῷ λόγῳ καὶ μὴ ἐπ᾽ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἅττα τρέπεσθαι ἢ τά τε προκείμενα καὶ 

14 δοκοῦντα ὀρθῶς ἔχειν' καὶ ἡμῖν ὃ οὕτως ἐθισθεῖσα 
ἡ ψυχὴ λόγῳ δυνήσεται ἅπαντα. διαπράττεσθαι τὰ 
προσήκοντα αὐτῇ, ἡ δὲ ῥεμβομένη͵ τε καὶ ἀλύουσα 
καὶ ἄλλοτε ém ἄλλο τρεπομένη, ὅταν τι προφανῇ 
ποτε ἡδονήν τινα ἢ ῥᾳστώνην ἔχον, ὥσπερ ὕδατος 
ἐν ἑτεροκλινεῖ χωρίῳ ὅποι ἔτυχε τρεπομένου, 
οὐδὲν ἂν ὠφεληθείη ὃ οὐδ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς πάσης ἡσυχίας 
τε καὶ ἐρημίας. 

16 Οἶδα γὰρ ἔγωγε καὶ τῶν κυνῶν τὰς μὲν καλῶς 


1 ψόφου Morel: φόβου. 3 τὰ added by Reiske, 
? ὑπὸ πάντων : ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν Geel. 
5 ἄξιόν τι Capps: ἄξιον τὸ. 
5 For ἡμῖν Selden proposed ἡ μὲν. 
à ἡ ὠφεληθείη Casaubon: ὠφεληθῇ. 
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by the sea are not affected by its sounds, but are 
able to put their minds on anything they like, 
that they speak and listen and sleep when they feel 
that the time has come for these things, because 
they think that the sound is no concern of theirs 
and so do not mind it. But if they did care to take 
notice when the roar increased or diminished, or to 
count the waves that break upon the shore, or to 
watch the gulls and other birds, how they alight on 
the waves and float easily on them, they would not 
have time to do anything else. 

So, too, the man who can bring himself to reflect 
in regard to the crowds and the din they cause and 
their various affairs, that these things differ not one 
whit from what takes place on the sea, will not be 
troubled by any of them. Nay, we have in this, it 
would seem, a very valuable lesson and bit of instruc- 
tion—that we should accustom the mind to follow 
reason + and not to let it be diverted to any other thing 
whatsoever than the matters which are before it and 
thought to be fitting And when we have thus 
accustomed the mind by reason will be able to ac- 
complish all its proper work ; but the mind that spins 
this way and that and fidgets and turns to one thing 
after another, whenever anything comes in sight at 
any time which offers some pleasure or relaxation, like 
water that turns in every way as it chances on a piece 
of uneven ground, will derive no benefit whatever 
from even perfect quiet and seclusion. 

I myself know that when well trained * and willing 


1 Socrates was ever exhorting his hearers to do this. See, 
for example, Plato, Gorgias 527 e. 

2 The phrase καλῶς ἀχθείσας occurs also in Xenophon, 
Memorabilia of Socrates 4. 1. 3. 
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ἀχθείσας καὶ Φιλοπόνους,, ἐπειδὰν ἀφεθῶσιν, 
εὐθὺς ἀναζητούσας τὸ ἴχνος, καὶ οὐδ᾽ εἰ πάντες 
ἀποκαλοῖεν, οὐκ dv ποτε τοῦτο ἀπολειπούσας,ὃ 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ πολλαὶ μὲν φωναὶ πανταχόθεν φέροιντο, 
πολλαὶ δὲ ὀσμαὶ ἀπό τε τῶν καρπῶν καὶ ἀνθῶν 
ἐμπλέκοιντο, πολὺ 869 πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων τε καὶ 
ἄλλων ζῴων φαύνοιτο καὶ ἴχνη τὰ μὲν ἵππων, 
τὰ δὲ βοῶν, τὰ δὲ προβάτων: οὐδὲν οὔτε 
ὁρᾷ τούτων οὔτε αἰσθάνεται αὐτῶν οὐδενός, 
ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνα παριδοῦσα πανταχόθεν ἐκλέγει τὸ 
ἴχνος κἀκείνῳ ἔπεται μέχρις ἂν εὕρῃ τε καὶ 
ἀναστήσῃ τὸν λαγών, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα κατέχει 
διώκουσα, δι ὁποίων ἄν ποτε ἴῃ χωρίων, καὶ 
οὔτε πεδίον οὔτε ὁδὸς οὔτε τὰ λίαν τραχέα οὔτε 
χαράδρα ἢ ῥεῦμα ἀποκωλύει αὐτήν, πολλούς 
τινας δρόμους τοῦ λαγὼ θέοντος καὶ πειρωμένου 
ἐξαπατᾶν: τὰς δὲ ἀμαθεῖς τε καὶ ἀπαιδεύτους 
κύνας βραδέως μὲν αἰσθανομένας, ταχέως δὲ 
ἀπαγορευούσας, εἰ δέ ποθεν ἀλλαχόθεν προσπέσοι 
θροῦς, εἴτε ὑλακὴ κυνῶν εἴτε ἀνθρώπων φθεγ- 
ξαμένων ὁδοιπόρων ἢ νομέων, εὐθὺς ἀνακυπτούσας 
ἐκ τοῦ ἴχνους κἀκεῖ φερομένας. τούτων δὴ πάντων, 
ὅπερ ἔφην, τὸ ἔθος αἴτιον. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὴν 
ψυχὴν ἐθίζειν ἂν δέοι μηδέποτε ἀποτρέπεσθαι 
μηδὲ ἀναχωρεῖν τοῦ δοκοῦντος εἶναι προσήκοντος 
ἔργου. εἰ δὲ μή, οὐ ῥάδιον περιγενέσθαι οὐδὲ 
ἐξεργάσασθαι οὐδὲν ἱκανῶς. 

“H οὐκ ἐν ταῖς ἐρημίαις καὶ ἡσυχίαις, οὐκ 
ἐνταῦθα μάλιστα ἀνευρήκασιν οἱ ἀνόητοι ἄνθρωποι, 
ὅπως μηδὲν διανοῶνται τῶν δεόντων, ἕτερα 

1 φιλοπόνους Dindorf: φιλοπόνως. 
* ἀπολειπούσας Wilamowitz : ἀπολιπούσας. 
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dogs are unleashed, they straightway pick up the 
trail, and not even if all the hunters should try 
to call them back, would they ever leave it; no, 
not even if many voices from all sides should reach 
them, and many odours emanating from the fruits 
and flowers should be mingled with the scent, and a 
great host of men and other creatures should come to 
view, and tracks of horses here and of cattle or sheep 
there. Such a dog sees none of these things, notices 
none of them, but disregarding all those other things, 
picks out the trail on all sides and follows it until 
she finds and puts up the hare; and after this she 
keeps up the pursuit, no matter what country she 
has to pass through, and neither plain nor road nor 
exceedingly rough ground, nor ravine nor stream can 
stop her, in spite of all the doublings the hare makes 
in its attempts to put her off the scent. But ignorant 
and untrained dogs I find are slow to pick up the trail 
and quick to give up the chase, and if a noise reaches 
their ears from any quarter, whether the barking of 
dogs, or the shouting of men, whether wayfarers or 
herdsmen, they straightway lift their noses from the 
trail and rush off in that direction. For all these 
things, just as I have said, habit is responsible. And 
in the same way the mind also should be made 
accustomed never to turn aside or withdraw from what 
it regards as its proper work. Otherwise it will not 
be easy to rise above one’s surroundings or to 
accomplish anything satisfactorily. 

Or is it not in wildernesses and places undisturbed 
by sounds, or chiefly there, that foolish men, trying 
not to concentrate their thoughts upon the essential 


—— 


9 πολὺ δὲ Reiske : πολύ τε. 
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πολλὰ καὶ ἄτοπα διανοήματα, ols ἀγαπῶσι 
ξυνόντες, τυραννίδας τε καὶ πλούτους καὶ ἄλλ᾽ 
ἅττα θαυμαστὰ ἀναπλάττοντες αὐτοῖς; of 
μὲν θησαυρούς τινας ἀνασκάπτοντες Ἰ χρυσοῦ τε 
καὶ ἀργύρου πλῆθος ἐξαίφνης ἀμήχανον ὅσον 
κτώμενοι, οἱ δὲ βασιλεῖς τε καὶ μονάρχους πόλεών 
τε καὶ ἐθνῶν ἀποδεικνύντες σφᾶς αὐτούς, ἔπειτα 
ἤδη τὰ ἑξῆς περὶ τὴν τυραννίδα πάντα πράττοντες, 
τοὺς μέν τινας ἀποκτιννύντες, τοὺς δὲ ἐλαύνοντες, 
παρθένοις δὲ καὶ μειρακίοις καὶ γυναιξὶ πλησιά- 
fovres als ἂν ἐθέλωσιν, ἑστιάσεων δὲ ἃ καὶ 
εὐωχιῶν τῶν πολυτελεστάτων μεταλαμβάνοντες, 
οἱ δέ τινες ἀργύριον ἐκδανείζοντες 1) ἄλλας ἐργασίας, 
οἷον ἐγρηγορότες τε καὶ ὁρῶντες ὀνείρατα ποικίλα 
καὶ παντοδαπὰ πλάττοντες αὑτοῖς. ἐνίοτέ γε 
μὴν ἐκ τῶν ὀνειράτων i τούτων ἀποβαίνει καὶ 
ὕπαρ αὐτοῖς τὰ φαυλότατα καὶ ἀτοπώτατα. 
τυραννίδες μὲν γὰρ o) πάνυ τι ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων 
γίγνονται" οὐ γὰρ ἐθέλει ἡ τυραννὶς ὑπὸ ῥᾳθύμου 
τε καὶ τρόπον τινὰ ἀεὶ κοιμωμένης διανοίας 
θηρεύεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ὑπὸ δριμείας τε καὶ 
ἀγρύπνου φροντίδος: δαπάναι δὲ καὶ ἔρωτες καὶ 
τοιαῦταί τινες διατριβαὶ πολλοῖς ἤδη πολλάκις 
ἀπήντησαν. ! 

lov δὴ ἐγὼ οἶμαι τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον, ὡς ἐτύγχανε 
σχολὴν ἄγων ἐν τῇ ἴδῃ περὶ τὰ βουκόλια, τοιαύτης 
ἐννοίας καὶ ἐπιθυμίας αὐτῷ γενομένης ὡς ἄρα 
εὔδαιμόν τε καὶ μακάριον τὸ τὴν πασῶν καλλίστην 
γυναῖκα ἔχειν, καὶ οὔτε βασιλεία τούτου :ἄξιον 
τοῦ χρήματος οὔτε πλοῦτος οὔτε κρατεῖν μαχόμενον 

1 ἀνασκάπτοντες Geel: ἀναπλάττοντες. 


2 δὲ added by Emperius. 
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things, have conjured up many strange imaginings, 
things amid which they yearn to live, shaping for 
themselves in fancy sovereign power and riches and 
other such marvels? Some dig up treasures of gold 
and silver and thus suddenly come into posses- 
sion of an enormous quantity of them; and others 
make themselves emperors and absolute rulers of 
cities and nations, then straightway putting into 
practice everything that goes with a tyranny: put- 
ting some to death and banishing others, making 
free with any virgins or boys or matrons that they 
choose, and taking part in the most costly banquets 
and feasts; others put out money on usury or 
engage in other enterprises, dreaming all kinds of 
bright dreams to themselves just as if they were 
wide awake with their eyes open. Aye, and some- 
times, to be sure, as the result of these dreams there 
comes for them the most trivial and absurd awaken- 
ing from such dreams! For tyrannies are not at all 
likely to spring from such things, since a tyranny is 
not apt to be sought by a mind that is slothful and 
in a sense always asleep, but on the contrary, by 
keen and unsleeping thought. But lavish ex- 
penditures, love intrigues, and such like adventures 
have undoubtedly often fallen to the lot of many. 

I may cite Alexander! as an instance: I fancy 
that, when he happened to be enjoying a respite from 
his herdsman’s duties on Mount Ida, the thought and 
with it the desire came to him, what a fortunate and 
blissful thing it would be to have the most beautiful 
woman in the whole world to wife, and that neither 
a throne was as valuable as this prize, nor wealth, 
nor the conquest of the whole world in war; next he 


1 More commonly known as Paris. ; 
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ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων, μετὰ ταῦτα ἤδη διανοεῖσθαι 
τίς re! δὴ καὶ παρὰ tiow ἡ τοιαύτη γυνὴ καὶ 
90 πόθεν ἂν αὐτῷ τοιοῦτος ὑπάρξαι γάμος: καὶ δὴ 
τὰς μὲν ἐν ᾿Ιλίῳ νύμφας καὶ παρθένους are τύραν- 
vos ὢν ἠτίμαζε καὶ οὐκ wero ἀξίας αὐτοῦ 5 τυχεῖν, 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰς Λυδῶν τε καὶ Φρυγῶν, τάς 
τε ἐν Λέσβῳ καὶ τὰς ἐν Μυσίᾳ γυναῖκας ὑπερεώρα. 
πυνθανόμενος δὲ ἐν Σπάρτῃ rua εἶναι Διὸς 
λεγομένην θυγατέρα, Μενελάῳ συνοικοῦσαν, ἀνδρὶ 
βασιλεῖ καὶ βασιλέως ἀδελφῷ τῆς ξυμπάσης 
“Ελλάδος, ἣν ἐμνήστευσάν τε καὶ ἔσπευσαν λαβεῖν 
πολλὰ ἕδνα καὶ δῶρα διδόντες οἱ πρῶτοί τε 
καὶ ἄκροι τῶν ᾿ἑλλήνων: καὶ δὴ καὶ ἀδελφῶν 
ἀγαθῶν ἐλέγετο εἶναι Πολυδεύκους καὶ Kdoropos, 
Λιὸς υἱῶν γενομένων: ἐπεθύμησεν αὐτῷ ταύτην 
91 γενέσθαι τὴν γυναῖκα. ἄλλως μὲν οὖν od πάνυ 
τι ἡγεῖτο δυνατόν: εἰ δὲ θεός τις ὑπόσχοιτο καὶ 
doin, τάχ᾽ ἂν γενέσθαι τὸ τοιοῦτον. καὶ τίνα 
δὴ θεὸν ἄλλην εἰκὸς τὰς τοιαύτας χαρίζεσθαι 
χάριτας ἢ τὴν κρατοῦσάν τε καὶ ἄρχουσαν τῶν 
περὶ τοὺς γάμους τε καὶ ἔρωτας; οὔκουν 

ἐκείνης διδούσης ἀδύνατον ἡγεῖτο τὸν γάμον. 
πῶς ἂν οὖν ἐκείνην πείσαι χαρίσασθαι ἢ εἰ τρόπον 
τινὰ γίγνοιτο αὐτὸς προσφιλὴς τῇ θεῷ καὶ 
δωρεάν τινα καὶ χάριν δεδωκώς; ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε 
χρημάτων αὐτὴν τυγχάνειν δεομένην, ἅτε χρυσῆν 
οὖσαν καὶ πάντα χρήματα ἁπλῶς κεκτημένην, 


1 re Emperius: δὲ. 2 αὐτοῦ added by Arnim. 
3 οὔκουν Arnim: οὐκοῦν. 
1 That is, Agamemnon. 
2 Aphrodite is here called ‘golden’ because of the wealth 
of her shrines and the golden adornment of hor statues. In 
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began to speculate as to who and where this woman 
of his fancy might be, among what people she lived, 
and by what means he could compass so splendid 
an alliance; and so he began to despise the nymphs 
and maidens of Ilium with a prince's disdain and to 
think them not worth his winning, and in the same 
way also he despised the women of Lydia and 
Phrygia, and those in Lesbos and Mysia. But 
learning that in Sparta there was a certain reputed 
daughter of Zeus, living in wedlock with Menelaus, 
a king in his own right and brother of the king of all 
Greece, a woman whom the first and foremost of the 
Greeks had wooed and sought to win by offering 
many wedding-gifts and presents and, to crown all, 
that she had, according to report, brave brothers 
twain, Polydeuces and Castor, true sons of Zeus. 
So he coveted this woman for his wife. Now in the 
ordinary course of events he thought that this was not 
at all feasible, but that if some god should promise 
and give her, so wild an ambition might perhaps be 
realized. What goddess, then, he asked himself, 
was likely to grant favours of this kind other than 
she who held authority and ruled over all that per- 
tained to marriage and to love? Therefore, if she 
offered him this bride, he thought the marriage not 
impossible. How, then, could he persuade her to 
grant him this favour unless in some way he should 
ingratiate himself with the goddess by giving her 
some boon or favour? But he reflected that she did 
not stand in need of wealth, since she was ' golden ’ 3 
and possessed all the wealth in the world, absolutely ; 


passages such as Homer, Jliad 5. 427 and 19. 282 the term 
refers primarily to her radiant beauty. See also the footnote 
on p. 261 of vol. I. 
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οὔτε θυσιῶν: πάντας yap αὐτῇ πανταχοῦ θύειν: 
οὔτε ἄλλη τινὶ ὁμιλίᾳ καὶ δεήσει ῥᾳδίως ὗπα- 
κοῦσαι ἄν: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ οὗ μάλιστα ἐπιθυμεῖ: καὶ 
ὃ πάντων τιμιώτατον νενόμικε, τοῦτο προσθείη 
τις αὐτῇ καὶ μαρτυρήσειεν ὥς ἐστι καλλίστη, 

99 τάχ᾽ ἂν ἀγαπῆσαι αὐτήν. νικᾶν δὲ καὶ προκρί- 
νεσθαι κατὰ τοῦτο Tivos ἄν ποτε ἀξιώσειεν 
θεῶν τῶν πρώτων καὶ μεγίστων, ᾿Αθηνᾶς τε καὶ 
"Ipae; καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον, εἰ φαίοιντο ἐκεῖναι 
μεγάλα καὶ θαυμαστὰ παρεχόμεναι δῶρα ἕνεκα 
τῆς νίκης. οὕτω δὴ διελθών τε καὶ ἐξεργασάμενος 
τὴν αὐτοῦ δόξαν καὶ ἐπίνοιαν, οἷον ψυχῆς ἐν 
ὕπνῳ φαντασίαις καὶ δόξαις  ἐπακολουθούσης 
καὶ μακρόν τι καὶ συντεταγμένον ὑφαινούσης 
ὄναρ, κριτής re ὑπὸ Διὸς γίγνεται τῶν θεῶν: καὶ 
τὰς μὲν ἄλλας,δ αὐτάς τε ὑπερεῖδε καὶ τὰ δῶρα 
αὐτῶν, τὴν δὲ προέκρινεν ἐπὶ μισθῷ τε καὶ δώρῳ 
τῷ λαβεῖν τὸν γάμον ἐκείνης τῆς γυναικὸς ὑπὲρ 
ἧς ἐνεθυμήθη τε καὶ εὔξατο. 

23 Ei μὲν οὖν αὐτὸ τοῦτο βουκόλος καὶ ἰδιώτης 
ἔτυχεν d, οὐδὲν ἂν πρᾶγμα ἀπήντησεν ἐκ τοῦ 
τοιούτου ὀνείρατος. νῦν δὲ ἐπειδὴ τύραννος 
καὶ δυνάστης ἦν καὶ πλούτῳ τε ἰσχύων καὶ 
ἀρχῇ ^ πόλεως τῆς τότε μεγίστης καὶ τῇ τῶν 
γονέων πρὸς αὐτὸν εὐνοίᾳ, τὰ λοιπὰ ἤδη ἔργῳ 
ἐξειργάσατο ws ἐπὶ τούτοις ἀληθῶς γεγονόσι, 
ναῦς τε ναυπηγησάμενος καὶ ἑταίρους συναγαγών" 

1 ἐπιθυμεῖ Arnim: ἐπεθύμει. 
* φαντασίαις καὶ δόξαις Reiske; φαντασίας καὶ δόξης. 


3 ἄλλας added by Capps. 
4 ἀρχῇ Emperius: ἀρχὴν M, ἄρχειν UB. 


Ὁ, μα 


* ie., if unaccompanied by a gift of some sort. 
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nor sacrifices either, since all men everywhere offered 
her sacrifice; nor would she readily heed anything 
else one might say or any mere petition. But if, 
he thought, one were to present her with the thing 
which she desired most of all, what she had 
looked upon as the most valuable thing in the world, 
and should bear witness for her that she was the 
most beautiful goddess, perhaps she would consent. 
Then to win the victory and to be preferred in this 
contest of beauty—over what divinity, he asked 
himself, would she think she could afford to prevail 
except over the foremost and greatest of them, 
Athena and Hera? And this would be all the more 
so if these two should put in an appearance, offering 
great and wonderful gifts for the sake of winning. 
So after canvassing the matter in this way and 
elaborating his own imagining and conceit, like a 
soul which in its sleep follows out its phantasies and 
imaginings and spins out some long and coherent 
dream, he is appointed by Zeus, he fancies, umpire 
over the goddesses; and as to the other goddesses, 
he disregarded both their persons and their gifts, 
and chose the third in return for the bribe and gift 
of winning that woman as wife who had been the 
object of his thoughts and for whom he had prayed. 

If, then, he had been nothing more than a herds- 
man and a commoner in rank, no trouble would 
have come to him from that ambitious dream. But 
as it was, since he was of kingly blood and a mighty 
prince, and of great influence owing to his wealth and 
the dominion over the greatest city of those days, 
and the affection which his parents bore for him, he 
forthwith realized the rest of his dream, just as if the 
first part had actually happened; and after building 
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καὶ πλεύσας ἐπί τε τὴν “Ἑλλάδα καὶ Σπάρτην 
καὶ eis τὴν οἰκίαν ἀφικόμενος τὴν Μενελάου καὶ 
Ἑλένης καὶ ξενίων τυχών, ἀναπείσας καταλιπεῖν 
αὐτὴν τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὴν “Ἑλλάδα ἧκεν ἄγων εἰς 
Ἰροίαν πολλῶν καὶ χαλεπῶν πραγμάτων καὶ 
συμφορῶν ἀρχήν. 

9: Οὕτως αἱ μὲν ἰδιωτικῆς καὶ ἀδυνάτου ψυχῆς 
ἔννοιαί re * καὶ ἐπιθυμίαι ὑπηνέμιοί: τε καὶ 
ἀδρανεῖς, καὶ οὐδὲν am αὐτῶν γίγνεται χαλεπόν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ τὰ τῷ ὄντι ὀνείρατα ἀναστάντων 
εὐθὺς οἴχεται καὶ οὐδὲν αὐτῶν, ὥς φασι, τὸν 
ἥλιον οὐδὲ τὴν ἡμέραν ὑπομένει, παραπλησίως 
καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἔχει» ἐπιθυμήματά τε καὶ ἐλπίσματα, 
τὰ * δὲ τῶν μονάρχων 7 πλουσίων 3) ἄλλην τινὰ 
ἐχόντων δύναμιν» ἐπὶ πέρας ἀφικνεῖται πολλάκις 

95 χαλεπόν τε καὶ φοβερόν. καὶ ἔστιν ὅμοιον, 
ὥσπερ ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, τὸ τοιοῦτον ὑπηνεμίοις γεννή- 
pacw. φασὶ γὰρ δὴ ᾠὰ γίγνεσθαι οὕτως ἄνευ 
συνουσίας τε καὶ μίξεως ἄρρενος, ἃ καλοῦσιν | 
ὑπηνέμια, ὡς ὑπ᾽ ἀνέμῳ προοπεσόντι γιγνόμενα. 
ὅθεν δὴ καὶ Ὅμηρος, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, οὖκ ἀδύνατον | 

ἡγησάμενος οὐδὲ ἀπίθανον τοῖς ἀνθρώποις φανῆναι : 

ἵππων ὑπηνέμιον γένος, τὸν Βορρᾶν ἔφη ἐρασθέντα ' 

Τρωικῶν τινων ἵππων ἐμπλῆσαί τε αὐτὰς γονῆς 

καὶ γένος ἵππων ἐξ αὐτῶν γενέσθαι. ὁμοίως 

φιλεῖ ὃ πολλάκις ἔκ τινος ἐνθυμήματος ψευδοῦς 

καὶ ἀδυνάτου ἀποβῆναι πρᾶγμα, ἀληθές 8 


ἔννοιαί τε Emperius : ἄνοιαί τε UM, ἄνιαι τε B, 
ὑπηνέμιοί Dindorf: ὑπήνεμοί. 

ἔχει Reiske: ἔχειν. 

τὰ Selden: ταῖς. 

ὁμοίως φιλεῖ (or ὥοτε) added by Cohoon, 
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ships and assembling a retinue, he sailed for Greece 
and Sparta, entered the home of Menelaus and 
Helen, where he was hospitably received, induced 
her to leave her husband and Hellas, and then 
returned to his home, bringing into Troy the begin- 
ning of many grievous troubles and disasters. 

Thus, whereas the thoughts and desires of the soul 
of a man in private station and without influence 
are wind-begotten and ineffectual, and no difficulty 
arises from them, but just as real dreams are gone 
at once when the dreamers rise from their beds, and 
no part of them can endure the sun or the day, as 
the saying is, so it is with desires and hopes of this 
kind; yet those of monarchs, on the other hand, or 
of men of wealth or of those who possess some other 
power, quite often reach a fulfilment that is both 
grievous and terrible. And this sort of thing, in my 
opinion, is just like wind-begotten products of genera- 
tion. For they do indeed say that some eggs are 
produced in this way without the intercourse and 
impregnation of the male seed, and they are called 
wind-eggs as if begotten by a gust of wind. And 
this is the reason, as it seems to me, why even Homer, 
in the belief that it was not impossible or incredible 
that a wind-begotten breed of horses should have 
appeared to men, said that the North Wind, becoming 
enamoured of some Trojan mares, impregnated them 
with his seed so that a breed of horses came from 
them. In like manner, what begins with a mistaken 
and impossible idea often ends in an accomplished 


fact. 
1 See Homer, Iliad 20. 223-229. 


6 Emperius followed by some editors deleted the words 
πολλάκις . . . ἀληθές. 
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26 Εἴρηται δέ μοι πάντα ταῦτα ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης τῆς 
ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐκτροπῆς, ὅτι δεῖ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐθίζεσθαι 
τὰ δέοντα πράττειν καὶ διανοεῖσθαι πανταχοῦ 
τε καὶ ἐν ἅπαντι θορύβῳ καὶ ἐν ἁπάσῃ ἠσυχίᾳ. 
εἰ δὲ μή, τὸ τῆς ἐρημίας τε καὶ ἡσυχίας οὐδὲν 
μεῖζον καὶ ἀσφαλέστερον τοῖς ἀνοήτοις τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων πρὸς τὸ μὴ πολλὰ καὶ ἄτοπα διανοεῖσθαί 
τε καὶ ἁμαρτάνειν. 
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All that I have said follows from that initial 
digressive remark that the mind should accustom 
itself to do and think what is essential to it every- 
where, even in a perfect din as well as in perfect 
quict. Otherwise seclusion and quiet offer no ad- 
vantage and no greater safeguard, for men who are 
fools, to keep them from conceiving and committing 
many strange and wicked deeds. 
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The date of this Discourse may be teternine 1 "onclly from 


a consideration of 8 10, where Dio says Τις evem bexiv wishes 
that Nero were still alive. This statement wes spprexsimately 
true if made in the reign of the bloodthirst: ts ant Doni. 


At that time even Dio, who was unjustly suffering exile by 
Domitian’s orders, would have preferred Nero. In the good 
reigns of Vespasian and Titus, who preceded Domitian, and of 
Nerva and Trajan, who followed him, Dio could not have made 
that statement. Then too, at Domitian’s death in A.D. 96 
Nero would have been in his sixtieth year had he lived, so that 
in the following period, some twenty-cight years after Nero's 
death, it is unlikely that the great majority, as Dio says in the 
samo section, still believed him to be alive. Finally, at the 
end of this section Dio’s companion accuses him of '' ever- 
lastingly " -ieutina Na je6U64.n2en. This was a character- 
istic of the Eysi nibilose bers. cid we infer from the thirteenth 
Discourse thai Dio cid n1 apre in the rôle of a philosopher 
before his banishment, even if he was converted to a belief in 
nhilosonhv prin" tc this. 

M, ος opening of che Discourse Dio is led by the sight of the 
stanie of a handsome youth to express regret that beauty 
among males is dying out because unappreciated, while that of 
females is increasing. 14, then, there are no longer any really 
handsome men, we Greeks are coming round to the view of 
the Persians that women are superior to men in beauty. The 
mention of the Persians leads Dio to speak of certain unnatural 
sexual practices among them, and this in its turn recalls to his 
mind the wickedness of Nero. Finally Dio’s companion gets a 
chance to ask about the parentage of the young man repre- 
sented by the statue and is told that he has no father. How- 
ever, he is distinctly Greek in type, for Dio maintains that there 
isa di-:inctly Greek type of beauty. 

This Discourse, then, is in the form of conversation between 
Dio and another man, your ~~~ ^»^*-*"'- 771 a Greek also, in 
which Dio informally gives : sv t on beauty. One 
cannot fail to notice the discursiveness and loquacity so 
characteristic of our author. 
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Δ. Ὡς ὑψηλὸς ὁ νεανίσκος καὶ patos: ἔτι 
δὲ ἀρχαῖον αὐτοῦ τὸ εἶδος, οἷον ἐγὼ οὐχ ἑώρακα 
τῶν νῦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τῶν ᾿Ολυμπίασω ἀνακειμένων 
τῶν πάνυ παλαιῶν: αἱ δὲ τῶν ὕστερον εἰκόνες ἀεὶ 
χείρους καὶ ἀγεννεστέρων φαίνονται, τὸ μέν τι 
ὑπὸ τῶν δημιουργῶν, τὸ δὲ πλέον καὶ αὐτοὶ 
τοιοῦτού εἶσιν. 

Ἢ δεινὸν λέγεις, εἰ ὥσπερ φυτόν τι 7) ζῷον 
ἐκλελοίπασι τῷ χρόνῳ οἱ καλοί, οἷον δή φασι 
τοὺς λέοντας παθεῖν τοὺς ἐν τῇ Πὐρώπῃ: οὐ γὰρ 
ἔτι αὐτῶν εἶναι τὸ γένος πρότερον δὲ ἦσαν καὶ 
περὶ Μακεδονίαν καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις τόποις' εἰ οὕτως 
οἴχεται δὴ κάλλος ἐξ ἀνθρώπων. 

Δ. Τό γε ἀνδρεῖον, ὦ βέλτιστε: τὸ μέντοι 
γυνομκεῖον tows πλεονάζει. ἀνὴρ δὲ καλὸς καὶ 
σπάνιον μὲν 1 γίγνεται νῦν, καὶ γενόμενος ? τοὺς 
πλείστους λανθάνει, πολλῷ μᾶλλον ἢ οἱ καλοὶ 
ἵπποι τοὺς ὀρεωκόμους. εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα καὶ ἄψαιντο ὃ 

1 After μὲν Emperius added εἰ, 


3 γενό E ius: γινό B, γιγνόμενος UM. 
γενόμενος Emperius: γινόμενος B, γιγνόμενος 
3 ἄψαιντο Reiske : ἄψαιτο. 


1 For this meaning of ἀρχαῖον see Plutarch, Due of Pericles 
13. 3, where is he speaking of the public buildings which 
Pericles had erected: '* Each of them, in its beauty, was even 
then and at once antique; but in the freshness of its vigour, 
it is, even to the present day, recent and newly wrought'' 
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Dio. How majestic the youth is and handsome; 
and, what is more, his appearance is ancient or 
classic! in type, such as I have not seen in our 
modern statues, but only in those set up at Olympia, 
the very old ones. The images of the subsequent 
periods even show a steady decline and clearly 
represent less noble features, to some extent owing 
to the sculptors, but chiefly because the persons 
portrayed are themselves like their statues. 

Interlocutor. It is surely a sad state of affairs, 
according to what you say, if the beautiful have died 
out in the course of time just like some plant or animal 
—the fate which they do say has overtaken the lions 
in Europe; for the race of lions is now extinct 
there, though formerly they were to be found in 
Macedonia and in other places as well—it is un- 
fortunate, I repeat, if beauty has really disappeared 
from mankind in this way. 

Dio. Masculine beauty at least has, my good 
sir; feminine beauty, however, is perhaps increasing. 
But a handsome man is not only getting to be a rare 
sight nowadays; but when there zs one, the majority 
fail to notice his beauty, much more than muleteers 
fail to observe beautiful horses. And if people 


(Perrin in L.C.L.)—*áM μὲν γὰρ ἕκαστον εὐθὺς ἦν τότε 
ἀρχαῖον, ἀκμῇ δὲ μέχρι νῦν πρόσφατόν ἐστι καὶ νεουργόν. 
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τῶν τοιούτων, μεθ᾽ ὕβρεως καὶ πρὸς οὐδὲν ἀγαθόν: 
ὥστε μοι δοκοῦσι καὶ οἱ γενόμενοι ταχὺ λήγειν 
καὶ ἀφανίζεσθαι. οὐ γὰρ μόνον ἡ ἀρετὴ ἐπαίνῳ 
αὔξεται, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ κάλλος ὑπὸ τῶν τιμώντων 
αὐτὸ καὶ σεβομένων: ἀμελούμενον δὲ καὶ οὐδενὸς 
εἰς αὐτὸ βλέποντος ἢ πονηρῶν βλεπόντων σβέννυται, 
ὥσπερ τὰ κάτοπτρα. 

"Ap οὖν, ὅπερ ᾿Αθηναῖοι πολλάκις, καὶ ἡμᾶς 
χρὴ ἀναρχίαν  ἀναγράφευ; τὸν παρόντα καιρόν, 
ὡς οὐδενὸς ὄντος καλοῦ; 

Δ. Ναὶ μὰ Δία, ὡς Πέρσαι γε ἐνόμιζον: "Ιιλλή- 
νων δὲ οὐδεὶς πλὴν ἢ els? τις ἐκ τῶν τριάκοντα. 
7 οὐκ οἶσθα Κριτίαν τὸν τῶν τριάκοντα, ὅτι κάλλισ- 
τον ἔφη εἶδος ἐν τοῖς ἄρρεσι τὸ θῆλυ, ἐν δ᾽ αὖ ταῖς 
θηλείαις τοὐναντίον; οὐκοῦν δυκαίως ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
νομοθέτην αὐτὸν εἵλοντο ἐπί γε τῷ μεταγράψαι 
τοὺς παλαιοὺς νόμους, ὃς οὐδένα αὐτῶν ἔλιπεν. 

Elev: οἱ δὲ Πέρσαι πῶς ἐνόμιζον; 

Δ. Οὐ γὰρ φανερόν, ὅτε εὐνούχους ἐποίουν τοὺς 
καλούς, ὅπως αὐτοῖς ὡς κάλλιστοι Gow; τοσοῦτον 
διαφέρειν ᾧοντο πρὸς κάλλος τὸ θῆλυ. σχεδὸν δὲ 


1 Casaubon added κάλλους before ἀναρχίαν unnocessarily. 
2 πλὴν ἢ els Capps (ἢ els Arnim): ἢ εἰ. 


1 The Athenians elected annually nine magistrates called 
archons. If in any year they did not have archons, that year 
was called ἀναρχία, te., & period without an archon. Such was 
the year of the Thirty Tyrants, Here the word is used to 
mean a period without a handsome man, as the context shows. 
For the meaning-^2  ;' vo Νν--ττς», Hellenica 2. 3. 1 and 
Aristotle, Constit. a -. »» ith. 

2 Critias, who had followed Socrates, was the most 
prominent of the Thirty Tyrants who, put in power 
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do by any chance take an interest in handsome men, 
it is in a wanton way and for no good purpose. The 
result is, in my opinion, that even the handsome men 
that do appear speedily drop out and disappear. 
For it is not only virtue that is increased by com- 
mendation, but so is beauty likewise by those who 
honour and revere it. But when it is disregarded 
and esteemed by no one, or when wicked men 
esteem it, it fades away like reflections in a mirror. 

Int. Should we, then, adopt the frequent practice 
of the Athenians and in a similar way record the 
present time as being an interregnum?! because 
there is no beautiful man? 

Dio. Yes indeed we ought, at least as the Persians 
regarded beauty; but no one of the Greeks so re- 
garded it, except one of the Thirty. Or do 
you not know the story about that Critias,? who 
was a member of the Thirty? He said that the most 
beautiful figure among males was the effeminate, 
but among the females, on the other hand, the 
opposite. Therefore the Athenians were justified 
in choosing him as lawgiver that he might alter the 
old laws;? for in fact he left not one of them unchanged. 

Int. Very well! But how did the Persians regard 
beauty? 

Dio. Why, does it need any explanation, seeing 
that they made eunuchs of the beautiful males in 
order that they might have them as beautiful as 
possible? So greatly superior in beauty did they 
think the female to be. And practically all the 


through the influence of the Spartans, ruled Athens in 
404. 5.0. 

3 The Thirty were ^77 777-3 +- draw up a new code of 
laws on the basis of νε, .c: — 1 of the fathers," 
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καὶ πάντες οἱ βάρβαροι, ἧπερ τὰ ἄλλα ζῷα, διὰ 
τὸ μόνον τὰ ἀφροδίσια ἐννοεῖν. ὡς οὖν λέγεται 
Δαίδαλος ποιῆσαι τὸν ταῦρον ἐξαπατῶν, περιτεῖναι 
τῷ ξύλῳ δέρμα βοός, κἀκεῖνοι γυναικὸς εἶδος 
περιτιθέασι τοῖς ἄρρεσιν, ἄλλως δὲ οὐκ ἐπίστανται 
ἐρᾶν. ἴσως δὲ καὶ ἡ τροφὴ αἰτία τοῖς Πέρσαις, 
τὸ μέχρι πολλοῦ τρέφεσθαι ὑπό τε γυναικῶν καὶ 
εὐνούχων τῶν πρεσβυτέρων, παῖδας δὲ μετὰ 
παίδων καὶ μειράκια μετὰ μειρακίων μὴ πάνυ 
συνεῖναι μηδὲ γυμνοῦσθαι ἐν παλαίστραις καὶ 
γυμνασίοις. ὅθεν ἐγὼ οἶμαι ξυμβῆναι αὐτοῖς ταῖς 
μητράσι μίγνυσθαι: ὥσπερ οἱ πῶλοι, ἐπειδὰν 
ἁδρότεροι ὄντες ἀκολουθῶσιν ἔτι ταῖς μητράσιν, 
ἐπιβαίνειν ζητοῦσι». τὸ μέντοι τῆς τροφῆς καὶ 
ἐνταῦθα δείκνυσι τὴν ἰσχύν. κάλλιον μὲν γὰρ 
δὴ πολὺ ἵππος ὄνου, οἱ δέ γε ὄνοι οὐκ ἐπιθυμοῦσιν 
ἵππων διὰ τὴν φύσιν, εἰ μὴ ὃς ἂν Ñ τεθραμμένος 
ἵππου γάλακτι: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἵππος πωλευθεὶς 
ὑπὸ ὄνου τὸ αὐτὸ πάσχει. 

Ἔν δὲ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἡ ἐξουσία * παράνομόν 
τί ἐστι. Νέρωνα γοῦν πάντες ἐπιστάμεθα ἐφ᾽ 

1 van Herwerden suggested that Dio wrote ἡ ἀρρένων 


ουνουσία, “intercourse with males," which was toned down 
under Christian influence to 4 ἐξουσία, 


1 Daedalus, a mythical personage, whose name means 
‘cunning craftsman’ - according: ro one version of the old 
Cretan myth about King Minos and his wife Pasiphaé that can 
be traced back as far as a lost play of Euripides called The 
Cretan Women—made a wooden cow to enable her to satisfy 
her passion for the bull sent by Poseidon. By doing this he 
angered Minos, who shut him up in a prison, from which he 
escaped by the use of wings. For a reference to this cow see 
Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars 12, 2, 
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barbarians treated them in the same way, just as 
they did the animals—because the only thing they 
thought of was the lust of the flesh. Then, just as 
Daedalus is said to have acted when he deceived 
the bull by stretching a cow’s hide over a frame- 
work of wood,! so they try to put a feminine appear- 
ance on the males, being incapable of loving them 
in any other way. But perhaps in the case of the 
Persians the way the boys are reared is the cause, 
I mean that for a long time they are brought up by 
women and the older eunuchs, and that young boys 
do not associate much with other young boys, nor the 
striplings with others of their own age; and that they 
do not go naked in the wrestling schools and gyranasia.? 
This is the reason why, in my opinion, cases have 
occurred where they had intercourse with their 
mothers; just as colts, when they still follow their 
dams although fairly well grown, try to cover them. 
Moreover, the influence of their nurture is shown 
in the following case also. A horse is certainly 
far more beautiful than an ass, but yet the asses, - 
because they are of a different breed, feel no passion 
for mares, except when they have been raised on 
mare's milk; and similarly, a horse that has been 
suckled by an ass is affected in the same way.? 

In human beings unlimited power also is a law- 
less sort of thing. Take Nero for instance: we all 


2 Young boys at Athens did all of these things. 

3 Of, Aristotle Hist. Anim. p. 577 ὃ, 15 : οὐ προσδέχεται δ᾽ 
οὔτε ἡ ἵππος τὸν ὄνον οὔτε ἡ ὄνος τὸν ἵππον, ἐάν μὴ τύχῃ τεθηλα- 
κὼς ὁ ὄνος ἵππον- ὑποβάλλουσι γὰρ ἐπίτηδες οὓς καλοῦσιν ἱππό- 
θήλας. οὗτοι δ᾽ ὀχεύουσιν ἐν τῇ νομῇ βίᾳ κρατοῦντες, ὥσπερ of 
UrTrot. 

4 See vol. I, p. 40, for about the same thought; and of. 
critical note, p. 276. 
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ἡμῶν ὅτι οὐ µόνον ἐξέτεμε τὸν ἐρώμενον, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ μετωνόμασε γυναικεῖον, 
τῆς αὐτοῦ ἐρωμένης καὶ γυναικός, ἧς ἐκεῖνος 
ἐπιθυμήσας ἔγημεν, ἀναφανδὸν εἴρξας τὴν πρόσθεν, 
ἐφ᾽ ἢ τὴν βασιλείαν εἰλήφει. 

αἱ τί ἣν τὸ ὄνομα τῇ γυναικί, ὃ τῷ εὐνούχῳ 
ἔθετο; 

A. Ti δὲ σοὶ τοῦτο; πάντως γὰρ od “Ῥοδογούνη 
ἐλέγετο. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνός γε καὶ τὰς ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ 
τρίχας διεκέκριτο, καὶ παιδίσκαι ἠκολούθουν, 
ὁπότε βαδίζοι, καὶ ἀμπείχετο ἐσθῆτα γυναικείαν, 
καὶ τά γε ἄλλα οὕτως ἠναγκάζετο ποιεῖν: τέλος 
δὲ προυτέθησαν μεγάλαι καὶ τιμαὶ καὶ χρήματα 
ἄπειρα τὸ πλῆθος, ὅστις αὐτὸν γυναῖκα ποιήσειεν. 

Ἢ οὖν καὶ ὑπέσχοντο; 

Δ. Τί δὲ οὐκ ἔμελλον ἐκείνῳ ὑποσχέσθαι τοσαῦτα 
διδόντι; ἢ οὐκ οἶσθα τὴν δύναμιν τοῦ διδόντος 
ὅση ἐστίν; ὅπου γε καὶ ὁπόταν βασιλέα ἀποδεῖξαι 
δέη, τὸν πλουσιώτατον αἱροῦνται καὶ παρ᾽ οὗ ἂν 
ἐλπίσωσιν ὡς πλεῖστον ἀργύριον λήψεσθαι, τὰ 
δὲ ἄλλα οὐδὲν ópovriLovow ὁποῖος ἂν Å, κἂν 
μέλλῃ πάντας διατεμεῖν παραλαβὼν τὴν ἀρχήν, 


1 αὑτοῦ Dindorf: αὐτοῦ. 


η 


1 This youth, whose name was Sporus, possessed a striking 
resemblance to Nero’s second wife, rapper Sabina, After 
her death Nero had him mutilated, gave him the namo Sabina, 
and in A.D. 67 publicly went through the ceromony of marriage 
with him in Greece, This Sporus was present at Nero’s 
suicide. Afterwards he was intimate with Otho, whose wife 
Poppaea Sabina was before she married Nero. Sporus com- 
mitted suicide under Vitollius to avoid appearing on the stage 
under degrading circumstances, Seo Suetonius, Lives of the 
Caesars, 6, 28, 
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know how in our own time that he not only cas- 
trated the youth whom he loved, but also changed 
his name for a woman’s, that of the girl whom he 
loved and his subsequent wife,! for whom he con- 
ceived a passion and wedded after openly incarcerat- 
ing his former wife,? to whom he was already married 
when he became Emperor, 

Int. And what was the woman's name which he 
gave to the cunuch? 

Dio. What concern of yours is that? At an 
rate she was not called Rhodoguné.? But that youth 
of Nero’s actually wore his hair parted, young women 
attended him whenever he went for a walk, he wore 
women’s clothes, and was forced to do everything 
else a woman does in the same way. And, to cap 
the climax, great honours and boundless sums of 
money were actually offered to anyone who should 
make him his wife. 

Int. Well, then, did they actually promise to 
do so? 

Dio. Why should they not have promised that 
man who offered so much? Or do you not know 
how great the might of the giver is? For example, 
wherever and whenever it is necessary to appoint 
an Emperor, they choose the wealthiest man, any 
one from whom they hope to get the most money; 
but as to the other qualifications, they do not care 
what sort of man he is, even if he sooner or later is 
to geld them all after taking over the government— 


2 She was Octavia, daughter of the emperor Claudius and 
Messalina. 

3 Rhodoguné was the daughter of Arsaces VI., also called 
Mithradates I., who greatly extended the Parthian empire. 
After defeating and capturing Demetrius Nicator in 138 3.0. 
he gave Demetrius this daughter in marriage. 
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τούς τε ἄλλους ἅπαντας καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους τοὺς 
εἰληφότας τὰ χρήματα, καὶ ἔτι πάντων αὐτοὺς 
καὶ τῶν ὑπαρχόντων ἀφαιρήσεσθαι. τούτῳ δὴ 
μάλιστα περιῆν ὁ Νέρων, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἀντέλεγεν 
αὐτῷ περὶ οὐδενὸς ὅ τι εἴποι οὐδ᾽ ἀδύνατον ἔφη 
εἶναι ὃ κελεύσειεν, ὥστε καὶ εἰ πέτεσθαι κελεύοι 
τινά, καὶ τοῦτο ὑπέσχετο αὐτῷ, καὶ συχνὸν χρόνον 
ἐτρέφετο ἔνδον παρ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐν τοῖς βασιλείοις, 
ὡς πτησόμενος. μόνος γὰρ δὴ οὐδένα τρόπον 
ἐφείδετο χρημάτων, οὔτε διδοὺς οὔτε λαμβάνων. 
διὰ μόνην μέντοι ταύτην τὴν ὕβριν καὶ ἀπέθανε 
τὴν εἰς τὸν εὐνοῦχον. ὀργισθεὶς γὰρ ἐξήνεγκεν 
αὐτοῦ τὰ βουλεύματα τοῖς περὶ αὐτόν: καὶ οὕτως 
ἀπέστησαν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἠνάγκασαν ὅτῳ ποτὲ 
τρόπῳ ἀπολέσθαι αὐτόν: οὐδέπω γὰρ καὶ νῦν 
10 τοῦτό γε δῆλόν ἐστιν: ἐπεὶ τῶν γε ἄλλων ἕνεκεν 
οὐδὲν ἐκώλυεν αὐτὸν βασιλεύειν τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον, 
ὅν τ γε καὶ νῦν ἔτι πάντες ἐπιθυμοῦσι ζῆν. οἱ δὲ 
πλεῖστοι καὶ οἴονται, καίπερ ἃ τρόπον τινὰ οὐχ 
ἅπαξ αὐτοῦ τεθνηκότος, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις μετὰ 
τῶν σφόδρα οἰηθέντων αὐτὸν ζῆν. 
Low μὲν ἀεὶ λόγους ἀνευρίσκεις, ὥστε διασύρειν 
τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, καὶ νῦν ἐξ οὐδενός, ὡς εἰπεῖν, 


1 ὃν added by Casaubon. ἃ καίπερ Emporius: καὶ. 


1 Cf. Suetonius, Lives of the Caesarea 12. 2. 

? The allusion is to the false Neros. The first of these 
appeared in A.D. 69. He was a slave from Pontus or else a 
freedman from Italy. See Tacitus, Histories 2. 8 and 9; 
Cassius Dio 64, 9, Then Zonaras (Chronicles 11. 18) mentions 
& pretender, Terentius Maximus of Asia, who appcared in the 
reign of Titus (A.D, 79-81) and was supported by the Parthians. 
Probably there is a reference to the same pretendor in Tacitus, 
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everybody including the men who have received 
the money, and, besides, intends to deprive them 
of every blessed thing they have. This, indeed, 
was especially true of Nero, and no one contradicted 
him in anything, whatever he said, or affirmed that 
anything he commanded was impossible to perform, 
so that even if he ordered anyone to fly,! the man 
promised that too and for a considerable time he 
would be maintained in the imperial household 
in the belief that he would fly. For Nero was 
the only man who was utterly regardless of money 
both in giving and intaking. It was solely on account 
of this wantonness of his, however, that he lost his 
life—I mean the way he treated the eunuch. For 
the latter in anger disclosed the Emperor's designs 
to his retinuc; and so they revolted from him and 
compelled him to make away with himself as best 
he could. Indeed the truth about this has not come 
out even yet; for so far as the rest of his subjects 
were concerned, there was nothing to prevent his 
continuing to be Emperor for all time, seeing that 
even now everybody wishes. he were still alive. And 
the great majority do believe that he is, although in 
a certain sense he has died not once but often along 
with those who had been firmly convinced that he 
was still alive.* 

Int. You are everlastingly hunting up reasons 
for ridiculing what your fellow-men do and think, 
and now with scarcely a shadow of a pretext you 
op. cit.1.2. Suetoniusati"-:»1-t*i- 17%: - Vers eaks of a 
man who came forth twen'; ;« ΟΝ coc ©, that is, 
in A.D. 88, claiming to be Nero and supported by the Parthians. 
Whether he is the same man as the preceding is not clear. 
However, from Tacitus, op. cit. 5 we conclude that there were 


several false Neros. 
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ἐπὶ ταῦτα ἦλθες. ὃ δὲ ἐβουλόμην ἐρέσθαι, οὐκ 
εἴασας. 

Δ. Ἴσως γάρ µου καταφρονεῖς καὶ ἡγῇ µε 
ληρεῖν, ὅτι οὐ περὶ Κύρου καὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδου λέγω, 
ὥσπερ οἱ σοφοί ἔτι καὶ νῦν, ἀλλὰ Νέρωνος καὶ 
τοιούτων πραγμάτων, νεωτέρων τε καὶ ἀδόξων 
ὧν μνημονεύω. τούτου δὲ αἴτιον τὸ μὴ πάνυ 
φιλεῖν τοὺς τραγῳδοὺς μηδὲ ζηλοῦν: ἐπεὶ οἶδα 
ὅτι αἰσχρόν ἐστιν ἐν τραγῳδίᾳ τοὺς νῦν ὄντας 
ὀνομάζειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρχαίου τινος ἔδει πράγματος 
καὶ οὐδὲ πάνυ πιστοῦ. of μὲν οὖν ἔμπροσθεν 
οὐκ ἠσχύνοντο τοὺς τότε ὄντας ὀνομάζειν καὶ 
λέγοντες καὶ γράφοντες: οἱ δὲ νῦν ἐκείνους ἐξ 
19 ἅπαντος ὀνομάζειν ζητοῦσιν. τινι δὲ τῇ σοφίᾳ 
πράττουσιν αὐτό, ἐγώ σοι ἐρῶ-- καὶ” μὴ πάντα 
φλυαρεῖν µε φῇς: ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως πολλοῦ ὃ δέω---ᾱ 
πάντως γάρ πισιῦ τῶν βιβλιοπωλῶν προσέσχηκας; 

Διὰ τί δὴ τοῦτό µε ἐρωτᾷς; 

Δ. “Ὅτι εἰδότες τὰ ἀρχαῖα τῶν βιβλίων σπουδα- 
ζόμενα, ws ἄμεινον γεγραμμένα καὶ ἐν κρείττοσι 
βυβλίοις,5 οἱ δὲ τὰ φαυλότατα τῶν νῦν rara- 
θέντες εἰς σῖτον, ὅπως τό ye" χρῶμα ὅμοια 
γένηται τοῖς παλαιῶος, καὶ προσδιαφθείραντες 8 
ἀποδίδονται ὡς παλαιά, ἀλλὰ τί ἦν ὃ πάλαι δὴ 
ἐρέσθαι σπεύδεις; 

Περὶ τοῦδε τοῦ νεανίσκου, ὅστις τέ ἐστι καὶ 

1 For ἔδει Reiske proposed δεῖ. 

® For καὶ Jacobs conj. ὡς, Roiske ἵνα. 

3 πολλοῦ Arnim : ὁμοῦ M, ὅπου UB. 

4 δέω Arnim: δέῃ. 5 τισι Cohoon: τίνι, 
€ βυβλίοις Casaubon: βιβλίοις. 

7 γε Casaubon: τε. : 


j 8 προσδιαφθείραντες Rouse: προσδιαφθείροντες. 
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have got round to this topic. Consequently you 
have given me no chance to ask a question I wanted 
to ask.! 

Dio. Oh yes, I suppose you look down on me 
and think that I am drivelling because I am not 
talking about Cyrus and Alcibiades, as the wise- 
acres do, even at this late date, but about Nero 
and subjects of that kind, more recent and inglorious, 
which I ean remember. The reason for this is 
that I do not much care for the writers of Tragedy 
nor try to emulate them; for I know that it is 
a disgrace to mention people of the present day in a 
tragedy, but that it is some ancient event which I 
should have touched upon and one not very credible 
either. Yet men of former times certainly were not 
ashamed to name people of their own day whether in 
speaking or in writing ; but those of the present day 
strive to name the ancients on any pretext. I shall 
tell you what wisdom they show in doing this—and 
don't you declare everything I say is nonsense; 
. perhaps, however, it is anything but nonsense—for 
surely you have noticed what some of our booksellers 
do ? 

Int. Just what is your reason for asking me this? 

Dio. Because they, knowing that old books are 
in demand since better written and on better paper, 
bury the worst specimens of our day in grain in 
order that they may take on the same colour as the 
old ones, and after ruining the books into the bargain 
they sellthem as old. But what was it that you have 
been wanting all this while to ask me? 

Int. It is about this young man here. Who is 


1 He asks it in § 13. 
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οὔτινος ὡς ἐγὼ οὐδένα πώποτε οὕτως 2 ἐξεπλά- 
γην. ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἡλικία παῖδα αὐτὸν ἐνδείκνυ- 
σιν ἑκκαίδεκα ἴσως ἢ ἑπτακαίδεκα ἐτῶν' τὸ δὲ 
μέγεθος οὐδενὸς ἧττον τῶν ἀνδρῶν" ἡ δὲ αἰδὼς 
τοσαύτη ὥστε καὶ τὸν προσιόντα αἰδεῖσθαι 
εὐθὺς ποιεῖ. καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐπὶ πλέον αὐτοῦ εἰς 
τὸ πρόσωπον ὁρᾶν, ei μὴ καὶ αὐτὸς ἀποβλέψειεν 
ἀπὸ τύχης. οὐδεὶς γὰρ οὕτως . ἀναιδὴς | οὐδὲ 
λίθινός ἐστιν ὅστις ὑπομενεῖ καὶ ἀντιστήσεται 
ὁρῶν αὐτόν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀνάγκη. τραπῆναι καὶ 
μεταβαλέσθαι τὼ ὀφθαλμώ. τοῦτο δὲ ἐγὼ τὸ 
πάθος πάνυ θαυμάζω, ὅτι τὸ κάλλος, ἐὰν μετὰ 
αἰδοῦς f, καὶ τοὺς ἀναιδεῖς τρέπει τε καὶ ἀναγκάζει 
αἰδεῖσθαι. 

A. "Ἴσως γὰρ οὐ προσενόησας τὸ ἐν τοῖς ὕδασι 
ιγνόμενον. 

"ος, 

A. Ὅτι τοῦ ἡλίου ἐπιλάμψαντος els TÓ κατ᾽ 
εὐθὺ μάλιστα ἀντιλάμπει. καὶ ἴσως ἑώρακας ἐν 
τοῖς τοίχοις τὸ κινούμενον καὶ περιτρέχον φῶς, 
οὐκ ὂν ἀληθινόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ὕδασιν 
αὐγῆς τοῦ ἡλίου γεγονὸς πρὸς τὸ μάλιστα κατ᾿ 
εὐθύ. τοιοῦτον οὖν τι καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀληθινῆς 
αἰδοῦς ἀντιλάμπει τε καὶ ποιεῖ δοκεῖν αἰδεῖσθαι 
τοὺς ὁρῶντας’ ὃ ἔπειτ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀπελθόντες ἀναιδεῖς 
εἰσιν. 

Ὡς ἔμοιγε καὶ ὁ παιδοτρίβης ἐδόκει καὶ αὐτὸς 
οἷον ἐνθουσιῶν τε καὶ ἐκπεπληγμένος. 


1 After οὔτινος the MSS. have υἱός, which von Arnim 
bracketed. 

2 οὕτως added by Casaubon. 

3 ὁρῶντας Casaubon: ἐρῶντας. 
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he and to whom does he belong? I declare that I 
have never been so struck with admiration for 
anyone. For while his appearance shows him to 
be a boy of sixteen perhaps, or seventeen years, 
he is as tall as any man; and then his modesty is 
such that he makes anyone approaching feel uh e 
at once. And it is impossible to gaze longer at his 
face unless he himself should chance to look away. 
For no one is so shameless or made of stone as to 
hold his ground and stand looking at him face to face, 
but one must at once turn away and drop one's eyes. 
And this effect surprises me very much—that beauty 
when combined with modesty makes even brazen- 
faced men turn away and forces them to feel abashed. 

Dio. Yes,for perhaps you have not noticed what 
occurs in the water. 

Int. What is that? 

Dio. That when the sun is shining straight down, 
the reflection is strongest. And perhaps you have 
seen on walls a moving and dancing light, not a real 
light, but the reflection of the sun's light in the water 
—in contrast to the most direct reflection. Now 
there is a somewhat similar reflection from true 
modesty, which makes the beholders appear to be 
abashed. Then as soon as they go away, they are 
once more unashamed.* 

Int. Just as I thought that even the gymnastic 
trainer, hardened as he is, seemed in the youth's 
presence to be, as it were, dumbfounded as well as 
entranced. 


1 Xenophon (Symposium 1. 8-10) also compares beauty to 
light, praises it when combined with modesty, and speaks of 
ips ennobling effect on the beholder. Of. also what Dio says 
in Discourse 12. 51. 
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18 Δ. Οὐκοῦν ἔτι μᾶλλον θαυμάσεις, ἐπειδὰν πύθῃ 
ὅτι οὗτος τοιοῦτος wy οὐδενός | ἐστιν. 
Πῶς λέγεις μηδενὸς εἶναι αὐτόν; 
τ, e A 3 ΄ σ 3 fd 
Δ. Οὕτως ὅπως σὺ ἐπύθου ὅτου ἐστίν, οἶμαι 
γὰρ ἐρωτᾶν σε ὅτου υἱός ἐστιν. 
"AA ἡ τῶν Ἑπαρτῶν ἐστιν εἷς; 
Δ. Πρέποι μὲν ἂν τῷ μεγέθει αὐτοῦ καὶ τῇ 
^ T / 
ἀνδρείᾳ, εἴ γε ἐπιεικεῖς ἦσαν καὶ φιλάνθρωποι 
x y V e > ^ 4 ^ \ 
τὰς φύσεις ὥσπερ ὅδε, ἀλλὰ μὴ παντελῶς σκληροὶ 
καὶ ἄγριοι, τῆς γῆς τὰ τέκνα" ἐπεὶ τό ye? σῶμα 
οὐ φαύλως εἰκάζεις Ἰλοιωτίῳ μᾶλλον εἰκάζων αὐτὸ 
ἢ Λακωνικῷ τε καὶ ᾿Αττικῷ. ὅτι μὲν γὰρ 
αρ] 4 L4 3 / 3 ὃ ^ ὃ / , lod 
Ειλληνικὸν ἄκρως ἐστίν, οὐ δεῖ δήπου ἀγνοῆσαι. 
10 Ti ydp; εἴη τις ἂν τοῦ γένους διαφορὰ πρός γε 
` / M» 5$ 7 y t 2 - 
τὸ κάλλος; ἢ οὐδένα οἴει γίγνεσθαι ἐν τοῖς 
βαρβάροις καλόν; ὃ 
A. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐκ οἴει τὸ μέν τι βαρβαρικὸν εἶναι, 
ὥσπερ εἶδος, καὶ κάλλος, τὸ δὲ "Ελληνικόν, ὥσπερ 
\ M 1 3 m 3 > € ; ^ 
kat φωνὴν καὶ ἐσθῆτα'. ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοίως σοι δοκεῖ 
γενέσθαι καλὸς ᾿Αχιλλεύς τε καὶ Ἕκτωρ; 
Οὐ γὰρ μόνον ὡς περὶ ἀνδρείου τοῦ Ἕκτορος 6 
ποιητὴς διέξεισιν; 
Δ. Ὅπου γε τὰς ναῦς ἐμπίμπρησιν: οὐ γάρ, 
οἶμαι, περὶ κάλλους ἔπρεπεν αὐτόθι μεμνῆσθαι. 


1 After οὐδενὸς the MSS. have υἱός, which Emporius 
bracketed. 

2 τό ye Pflugk: ye τὸ. 

3 The words ἢ οὐδένα . . . καλόν moved here by Casaubon 
from their position after εἶδος καὶ κάλλος (two lines infra) in 
the MSS. 

y αὐτόθι Capps: αὐτοῦ ἔτι or αὐτοὺς ἔτι. 
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Dio. Therefore you will be all the more surprised 
to learn that this handsome youth belongs to no one. 

Int. What do you mean by his belonging to no 
one? 

Dio. Just what you meant by asking to whom 
he belongs. For I suppose you were asking whose 
son he is. 

Int. Well, is he one of the Sown Men? ! 

Dio. That would be in keeping with his stature 
and manliness, if they had been gentle and kindly 
in disposition, just as this youth is, anda: ' .". the 
rough and wild, real children of the «: h; νο» 
to his physique, you are not far wrong in likening 
him to a Boeotian rather than to a Spartan or an : 
Athenian. For that he is utterly Greek, I presume 
is quite patent. 

Int. Why, I should like to know? Can there be 
any racial distinction as regards beauty? Or do you 
think that no handsome man is to be found among 
foreigners ? 

Dio. Well, do you not think that there is a foreign 
type of beauty, as there is of general appearance, and 
an Hellenic type, just as their language and dress 
differ, or do you think that Achilles and Hector were 
handsome in just the same way ? 

Int. Why, does not the poet discourse about 
Hector as a brave man only? 

Dio. Yes, where he is setting fire to the ships. 
For it would not, I think, have been fitting to 
mention beauty at that point. But after he had 


1 The Σπαρτοί, or ‘Sown Men,’ sprang from the dragon's 
teeth sown by Cadmus, the builder of the citadel of Thebes. 
The five who survived became, according to tradition, the 
ancestors of the Thebans, that is, Boeotians. 
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τελευτήσαντος δὲ καὶ γυμνωθέντος ἐκπλαγῆναι 
φησιν αὐτοῦ τὸ κάλλος τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς ἰδόντας, 
οὕτω πως λέγων’ 


οἳ καὶ θηήσαντο φυὴν καὶ εἶδος ἀγητὸν 
“Ἕκτορος. 


οὐ γὰρ ἦν αὐτοῖς πρότερον, οἶμαι, σχολὴ θηήσασθαι 
αὐτὸν ἀκριβῶς": καὶ τὰ ἄλλα σχεδὸν σαφέστερον 
ἐπέξεισιν kai! ὡς οὗ περὶ ἄλλου τινὸς τῶν καλλί- 
στων: τήν τε γὰρ κεφαλὴν χαρίεσσαν αὐτοῦ 
φησιν εἶναι καὶ τὴν d πάνυ μέλαιναν καὶ τὸ 
σῶμα οὐ σκληρόν. περὶ δὲ τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως εἴδους 
οὐδὲν λέγει καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀλλ᾽ ? ἢ τῆς κόμης, ὅτι 
ξανθὸς ἦν, καὶ περὶ τῆς Ἰὐφόρβου κόμης καὶ 
Πατρόκλου ὡς μάλιστα ἐν ἀκμῇ τελευτησάντων, 
καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων σμικρόν τι περὶ ἑκάστου καὶ 
ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικῶν τῶν καλλίστων: πλὴν ὅτι 
ye οὐδεὶς dv? εἴποι τούσδε ὁμοίως ἂν εἶναι καλούς, 
οὐδὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρον ἢ Εὔφορβον ἢ Tpwirov ἐοικέναι 
τι Μενελάῳ καὶ Πατρόκλῳ καὶ Νιρεῖ, οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς 
βαρβάροις Σέσωστρι» τὸν Αἰγύπτιον ἢ Μέμνονα 
τὸν Αἰθίοπα ἢ Νινύαν * ἢ Εὐρύπυλον ἢ Πέλοπα. 

1 καὶ added by Cohoon. 2 ἀλλ᾽ added by Reiske. 


ὃ οὐδεὶς ἂν Casaubon: οὐδὲ κἂν. 

è Νινύαν Reiske: Μινύαν. 

1 Homer, Iliad 99. 370 f. 3 κυάνεαι Iliad 22. 402. 

5 [liad 22. 373: μαλακώτερος νο T ὅτε νῆας ἐνέπρησεν. 

4 Iliad 11. 51: “ that was like the hair of the Graces.” 

5 Brave Trojan slain by Menelaus, who dedicated his shield 
in the temple of Hera near Mycenae. Pythagoras said he 
had been Euphorbus in a previous incarnation and to prove 
it identified this shield at sight and took it down. 

P S s son of Priam, or Apollo, and Hecuba, slain by 

CG es. 
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been slain and stripped, the Achaeans were simply 
amazed on beholding his beauty, so the poet says 
in about the following words: 


“Then gazed they upon the wonderful form and 
beauty of Hector.” 1 


For I imagine that before this they had been too 
busily occupied to gaze upon him critically. And the 
poet goes on to describe him more vividly, one may 
almost say, and in greater detail than he describes 
any other of the most handsome men. For he says 
that his head was graceful, his hair quite black,? and 
his body not hard. But about Achilles’ appear- 
ance he gives no detail except to say that his hair 
was auburn; and he mentions the hair of Euphor- 
bus and of Patroclus as of men who had died in 
the very prime of life;* and about each of the other 
men and most beautiful women he has very little to 
say; however, nobody would assert that these men 
could have been handsome in the same way, or that 
Alexander, or Euphorbus,? or Troilus$ bore any 
resemblance to Menelaus and Patroclus and Nireus,? | 
any more than among the barbarians Sesostris 8 the 
Egyptian did or Memnon ? the Ethiopian, or Ninyas,!o 
Eurypylus, or Pelops. 

7 Handsomest man among the Greeks after Achilles, but 
unwarlike. Slain by Eurypylus or Aeneas. 

§ Mythical king of Egypt to whom the Greeks attributed 
all great Egyptian exploits. 

? Beautiful son of Tithonus and Eos. Was king of the 
Ethiopians who came to the aid of Priam. Identified with the 
Egyptian king Amenhotep IIL, a colossal statue of whom is 
stil standing. Concerning his beauty and that of Eurypylus 
seo Homer, Odyssey 11. 520—522. 

10 Son of Ninus and Semiramis, thefounders of the Assyrian 
empire and builders of Nineveh. Semiramis was famed for her 
beauty, but concerning her son no other ancient author - 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND DIS- 
COURSE: CONCERNING PEACE 
AND WAR 


We have here just a fragment of this Discourse. In $3 
Dio does mention his subject, but all that precedes and follows 
is of an introductory nature. He says that there are many 
questions which are the common concern of both philosophers 
and orators. One class of theso common questions comprises 
those which have to do with the state (πολιτικὰ ζητήματα); 
and some of these, such as that about peace and war, have to 
do with what is advisable. Then in questions of advisability 
Port os "es sad orators make a division, the philosophers 
ELI . of a general nature and the orators with 


" This was the division made by Posidonius, the distinguished 
Stoic philosopher, born in 135 B.o. at Apamea, a city not far 
from Dio’s native Prusa. That the followers of Plato and 
Aristotle made the same division appears from Cicero, De 
Oratore 1.45 and 46. In this matter, then, Dio is clearly siding 
with the philosophers against the rhetoricians or teachers of 
oratory such as Hermagoras, ` who claimed all political questions 


for ore’ ᾿ ‘hat what Dio says 
hereis : i. 5705.05 πρ ο αλ LU oc thinks, and at any 
rate wi Ὁ Doo «. his Discourse after 
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Πολλὰ μὲν καὶ ἄλλα εὗροι τις ἂν καὶ ξύμπαντα 
ἀτεχνῶς τὰ ἔργου τινὸς ἐχόμενα καὶ πράξεως 
κοινὰ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις, καὶ ῥήτορσιν ὅσοι μὴ 
ἀγοραῖοι μηδὲ μίοθαρνοι, πρὸς χρήματα δρῶντες 
μόνον καὶ τὰς ἰδιωτικὰς ἀμφιλογίας περὶ συμβο- 
λαίων ἢ τινων δανείων ἐπὶ τόκῳ 1 ἀλλὰ ἃ δημοσίᾳ 
συμβουλεύειν καὶ νομοθετεῖν ἀξιούμενοι' καθάπερ, 
οἶμαι, Περικλῆς καὶ Θουκυδίδης ᾿Αθήνησι καὶ 
Θεμιστοκλῆς ἔτι πρότερον καὶ Κλεισθένης, καὶ 
Πεισίστρατος ἕως ἔτι ῥήτωρ καὶ δημαγωγὸς 
ἠνείχετο καλούμενος: ᾿Αριστείδην μὲν γὰρ καὶ 
Λυκοῦργον καὶ Σόλωνα καὶ ᾿Επαμεινώνδαν, καὶ 
εἴ τις ἕτερος τοιοῦτος, φιλοσόφους ἃ ἐν πολιτείᾳ 
θετέον ἢ ῥήτορας κατὰ τὴν γενναίαν τε καὶ ἀληθῆ 
ῥητορικήν' λέγω δὲ οἷον περί τε ἀγωγῆς τῶν 
νέων συμβουλεύοντας καὶ νομοθετοῦντας, ὥσπερ 

1 δανείων ἐπὶ τόκῳ added by Cohoon, τοιούτων by Reiske. 

3 ἀλλὰ added by Arnim., 

* φιλοσόφους Morel: Φιλόσοφος. 


1 Not the historian, but the leader of the aristocratic party 
in opposition to Pericles. He was ostracized in 444. n.o. 

* The term ῥύτωρ means ae ‘public speaker,’ no 
matter what the subject of his address, but it was usually 
applied to these who addressed Pe v cries ΤΗΣ ΤΕ ue iore 

ere Dio distinguishes hetween the peated te c ul one 
phical statesmen, such as Solon, and the lesser statesmen and 
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Many things in general and absolutely everything 
involving any work or activity will be found common 
to philosophers and orators—all those orators, that 
is, who do not carry on their business in the market- 
place and work for hire with their eyes fixed on 
matters of money only and on private disputes regard- 
ing contracts or loans out at interest, but aspire to 
advise and legislate for the state. That is, I think, 
what Pericles and Thucydides+ must have done 
at Athens, and Themistocles still earlier, and 
Cleisthenes, and Peisistratus, so long as he still let 
himself be called ' orator ' and * popular leader ' ?— 
for Aristeides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminondas, and 
others of the same sort should be regarded as 
philosophers in politics, or orators in the noble 
and real sense of the term. And I use the word 
‘philosopher’ of men who, for example, de- 
liberate and legislate about the training of the 


politicians, such as Pericles and Themistocles. ῥήτωρ could 
also mean one who pleaded in the courts, i.e. an advocate, and 
finally, a teacher of rhetoric. 

δημαγωγός means literally ‘leader of the people’ and at 
times has this meaning, as it has here; but more often it was 
used in a bad sense to mean a political agitator appealing 
to the cupidity or prejudice of the masses in order to further 
his own interests. 
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ἐν Λακεδαίμονι Λυκοῦργος, καὶ περὶ τῆς ἐρωτικῆς 
ὁμιλίας καὶ περὶ χρημάτων κτήσεως, ὅσην τε καὶ 
ὅπως δεῖ ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ περὶ γάμου καὶ περὶ 
κοινωνίας καὶ περὶ νομίσματος καὶ περὶ τιμῆς 
καὶ ἀτιμίας καὶ περὶ οἴκων κατασκευῆς, πό- 
Tepa χρὴ τετειχισμένην οἰκεῖν πόλιω ἢ καθάπερ 
ὁ θεὸς παρήνεσε Λακεδαιμονίοις, ἀτείχιστον, 
καὶ περὶ ἀσκήσεως τῶν πολεμικῶν 1 καὶ τάξεως, 
οὐ μόνον ὁπλιτικῆς, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἵαν ᾿Ιὑπαμεινώνδας 
εὑρεῖν λέγεται, τοὺς ἐραστὰς μετὰ τῶν ἐρωμένων 
τάξας ἵνα σῴζοιντο μᾶλλον καὶ μάρτυρες ὦσιν 
ἀλλήλοις τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ τῆς κακίας: καὶ τὸν 
λόχον τοῦτον, ἱερὸν ἐπονομασθέντα, κρατῆσαι 
Λακεδαιμονίων τῇ περὶ ὃ Λεῦκτρα μάχῃ, ξυμπάντων 
ἐκείνοις ἑπομένων τῶν “Ἑλλήνων. τὸ δὲ δὴ 
κεφάλαιον, καὶ πολλάκις πολλοῖς παρέπιπτε, περί 
τε εἰρήνης καὶ πολέμου, ὃ νῦν τυγχάνει ζητούμενον. 

lav δὲ τὸ τοιοῦτον γένος παρὰ τοῖς φιλοσό- 
φοις καλεῖται περὶ τοῦ προσήκοντος, οἷον εἰ 
γαμητέον, εἰ πολιτευτέον, εἰ βασιλείᾳ 4 χρηστέον 
ἢ δημοκρατίᾳ ἢ ἄλλῃ τινὶ καταστάσει πολιτείας" 
ἐν οἷς ἐστι καὶ τοῦτο, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, εἰ πολεμητέον. 

Οὐ γὰρ μόνον ἁπλῶς οἱ φιλόσοφοι ζητοῦσι 
περὶ τούτων, ἀλλὰ πηνίκα καὶ πρὸς τίνας καὶ 
τίνος συμβάντος ἢ μὴ συμβάντος ἕκαστα τούτων 


1 πολεμικῶν Emporius: πολεμίων. 

2 ἐπονομασθέντα Reiske: ἐπονομάσαντα. 
3 περὶ added by Emperius. 

4 βασιλείᾳ Reisko: βασιλεῖ. 


d 


m 


1 In 371 πιο, 
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young, just as Lycurgus did at Sparta, and about 
the association of ‘lovers,’ about the acquisition of 
money—how much one should make and in what 
manner—about marriage, about the duties of citizen- 
ship, about coinage, about civic rights and the loss 
of them, about the setting up of households, and as 
to whether one should live in a walled city or, as the 
god advised the Spartans, in an unwalled one; 
about training for war and the organization of not 
merely the heavy-armed troops in general, but 
also of the formation which Epaminondas is said 
to have invented, in which he put the ‘lovers’ 
along with their beloved in order that they might 
have a better chance of coming through safely 
and might be witness to one another's courage or 
cowardice—and history tells us that this Sacred 
Band, as it was called, conquered the Spartans in 
the battle of Leuctra ! though these were supported 
by all Greece, But the main question of all, and one 
with which many have often had to deal, concerns 
peace and war; and this now, as it so happens, is my 
theme. 

All problems of this sort are called by the 
philosophers questions of propriety: for example, 
whether one should marry, whether one should go 
into public life, whether a monarchy should be 
adopted, or a democracy, or some other form of 
government; and in these subjects, in my opinion, 
is included this one too, whether war should be 
entered into. 

Indeed the philosophers not only considered these 
questions in their general aspect, but also these: 
when, with reference to whom, and after what 
occurrence or non-occurrence each separate action 
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£ Ἢ 4 ^ g LÀ 

πρακτέον. διαφέρει δὲ τοσοῦτον, ὅτι of γε 
ῥήτορες ἐπὶ τῶνδε ἢ τῶνδε σκοποῦσιν, οἷον 
εἰ συμφέρει πολεμεῖν ᾿Αθηναίοις πρὸς IleAomov- 
νησίους ἢ βοηθεῖν Ἐερκυραίοις πρὸς Πορινθίους 
ἢ Φιλίππῳ συμμαχῆσαι Θηβαίοις ἐπὶ Φωκέας ἢ 
᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ διαβῆναι εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν. ἐν γὰρ 
ταύταις ἁπάσαις ταῖς βουλαῖς οὐχ ἥκιστα ἐμπίπτει 
καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον, εἰ δίκαιον τοῖς μὴ προαδικήσααι 
πολεμεῖν: εἰ συμβέβηκεν ἀδίκημα παρὰ τούτων 
οἷς διανοοῦνται πολεμεῖν, πηλίκον τι τοῦτο τὸ 1 
συμβεβηκός. M 

Ot φιλόσοφοι δὲ πόρρωθεν τὰ πράγματα 
ὁρῶσω, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐξετάζοντες ὁποῖ᾽ ἅττα 
ἐστίν. πολὺ γὰρ κρεῖττον τὸ βεβουλεῦσθαι περὶ 
ἁπάντων ἐκ πλείονος καὶ διεγνωκότας, ἐπει- 
δὰν en τινὸς πράγματος καιρός, αὐτούς τε 
εἰδότας ἔχειν χρῆσθαι καὶ ἑτέροις παραινεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ μὴ τρόπον τινὰ ἐξαίφνης ληφθέντας ταράτ- 
τεσθαι καὶ αὐτοσχεδιάζειν περὶ ὧν οὐκ ἴσασιν. 
οἱ μὲν γὰρ ῥήτορες, ὅταν δέῃ σκοπεῖν περί τινος, 
οὐδὲν εἰδότες τῶν ἄλλων πλέον οὐδὲ ἐσκεμμένοι 
πρότερον, ἅμα τε αὐτοὶ βουλεύονται τρόπον τινὰ 
καὶ συμβουλεύουσιν ἑτέροις. οἱ φιλόσοφοι δὲ 
περὶ τῶν πράξεων προοίδασι καὶ πάλαι βεβουλευ- 

1 τὸ added by Pflugk. 


1 Corcyra, the modern Corfu, was a colony of Corinth 
founded about 700 8.0. In 427 n.o. during the Peloponnesian 
War Corinth released some Corcyrean prisoners on the under- 
standing that they were to win over Corcyra from Athens to 
the support of Corinth. They did secure the support of the 
oligarchie party thoro. 

imu c Sio ασ amu ας Ta 
προ de Sca WE ο ος v Dn ο 
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should be taken. But there is this important 
difference—that the orators consider definite cases; 
for example, whether it is of advantage for the 
Athenians to make war on the Peloponnesians, for 
the Corcyraeans to go to the help of the Corinthians! 
for Philip to support the Thebans in the war against the 
Phocians,? or for Alexander to cross over into Asia. 
Then too, in all these deliberations the following 
sort of question is apt to crop up: Is it right to go to 
war with those who have not provoked a war by some 
wrongful act? if a wrong has been done by those 
against whom you propose to wage war, how serious 
is this wrong which has been done ? 

But philosophers look at events from a distance 
and examine into what their character is in the 
abstract; for it is much better to have already 
deliberated about everything a long time in advance 
and since they have already reached a decision, 
to be able, when the moment for any action has 
come, with full knowledge either to handle the 
situation themselves or to give advice to the 
others? and not to be caught off their guard, 
as it were, and so be in a state of confusion 
and obliged to resort to improvising measures con- 
cerning situations of which they have no knowledge. 
For whenever the orator-politicians have to consider 
any question, since they know nothing more than 
anybody else and have not considered the matter 
before, in a sense they both deliberate themselves and 
give advice to the others at one and the same time. 
The philosophers, on the other hand, know in advance 
about the course to be adopted and have deliberated 


3 That is, to the men of action, the generals, or to the 
citizens. 
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μένοι τυγχάνουσιν: ὥστε àv τις αὐτοὺς παρακαλῇ 
συμβούλους τῶν πόλεων ἢ τῶν ἐθνῶν ἢ τῶν βασι- 
λέων, κρεῖττον ἕξουσι καὶ ἀσφαλέστερον ἀποφαί- 
νεσθαι οὐ τὸ ἐπιὸν αὐτοῖς, οὐδὲ νῦν μὲν ταῦτα, 
πάλιν δὲ τἀναντία, δι ὀργὴν 7) φιλονικίαν ἢ 
χρήμασι πληγέντες, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τρυτάνης, ἔφη 
τις, οἶμαι, τῶν ῥητόρων αὐτῶν, κατὰ τὸ λῆμμα 
ἀεὶ ῥέποντες. λέγω δὲ οὐ ψέγων ῥητορικὴν οὐδὲ 
ῥήτορας τοὺς ἀγαθούς, ἀλλὰ τοὺς φαύλους καὶ 
τοὺς προσποιουμένους τὸ πρᾶγμα. 
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upon it long beforehand. Consequently, if they are 
called in to advise cities, nations, or kings, they are 
in a better and safer position to set forth, not just 
what occurs to them, nor one thing at one moment 
and the opposite at the next, influenced by anger, 
contentiousness, or bribery, acting just as the tongue 
of a balance does, as I believe some one of the orator- 
politicians themselves said, ever tipping according to 
what is received.! And I say this, not to criticize 
the art of oratory, or the good orators, but the poor 
ones and those who falsely claim that profession as 
their own. 

1 Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown 298: “tipping toward 


what is roceivod as the tongue of a balance does’’—warep ἂν 
τρύτανη ῥέπων πρὸς τὸ λῆμμα.  Xjpjio, more than hints at a bribe. 
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This is one of the twelvo discourses that are in the form of 
a dialogue between Dio, the teacher, and one of his pupils, 
reported directly. It would appear to reproduce an actual 
teaching experience of Dio’s in which he sets forth the Stoic 
doctrine that only the wise man is happy. 

The line of thought is as follows: Homer and Euripides 
have said that man is unfortunate and unhappy; but just 
the opposite is true, or rather, partially true. For each man 
has a fortune or guiding spirit; and if this fortune or guiding 
spirit is good, then the man is good-fortuned (i.e, fortunate) 
and happy. But if the man has a bad fortune or guiding 
spirit, then the man is bad-fortuned (?.e. unfortunate) and 
unhappy. But if the guiding spirit is good in the sense that 
ib gives good fortune, it is also good as meaning ' just and 
useful and sensible'—which is a non sequitur—and since it 
apparently gives its own qualities to the man who has it, this 
man. is at the same time also just and useful and sensible, in 
other words, wise. The good δαίμων, to use the Greek word, 
being good in both senses, gives both happiness and wisdom, 
The two are inseparable. 

Then the pupil raises the question as to whether any guiding 
spirit can be bad, since all are divine; and Dio admits that he 
has merely been accepting the popa’. 3199 ec! ^ Bete v Τὲς 
own dinasmmi ο ο ο οπου. ιο η» 
bad: He rtealy ο n. ., ο Aides elu ih 
spirits are good. Ifa man listens to his good and wise guiding 
spirit, he gets at one and the same time both happiness and 
wisdom; if he does not, he is both unhappy and a fool. 
Therefore, only the wise man is happy. 


1 The word δαίµων means guiding or guardian spirit, genius, 
or the lot or fortune which that genius was believed to give a 
man. "Therefore, εὐδαίμων means primarily ‘ blessed with a 
good guiding spirit or genius.’ Then, since the good genius 
was believed to give good fortune, the word came to mean 
fortunate; and since the fortunate man should be happy, the 
word came also to mean happy. Often all three meanings are 
suggested by the word. 
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23. ΟΤΙ EYAAIMON O ΣΟΦΟΣ 


A. Πότερον δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι ἄνθρωπος εὐδαίμων, 
εἰ δὲ μή, γεγονέναι ἢ ἔσεσθαι, ἢ ἀδύνατον ἡγῇ 
τὸ τοιοῦτον περὶ ἀνθρώπου, ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἀθάνατον 
ἄνθρωπον λέγοι εἶναι; ἴσως γὰρ ἂν τὴν αὐτὴν 
ἔχοις δόξαν Ὁμήρῳ καὶ ἄλλοις συχνοῖς τῶν 
ποιητῶν. 

Καὶ ποῦ ἀποφαίνεται περὶ τούτου "Όμηρος; 

Δ. Ὅπου πεποίηκε τὸν Δία λέγοντα αὐτόν, 
οὐκ ἄλλον τινὰ τῶν θεῶν, ὡς οὐδέν φησιν ὀϊζυρό- 
τερον εἶναι ἀνδρὸς ἁπάντων τῶν ζῴων, 


ὅσσα τε γαῖαν ἔπι πνείει τε καὶ ἕρπει. 


349 5 » 


οὐ δοκεῖ σοι τὴν ὀϊζὺν ἄντικρυς κακοδαιμονίαν 
τινὰ λέγειν; 
"Epovye. 
A. Ἕτερος δὲ ποιητὴς οὐκ ἰδίᾳ οὕτως, ἀλλὰ 
^ A / ^ 
κοινῇ πρὸς θέατρον ἀγωνιζόμενος εἰσηγεῖται 


` [4 ^ 5 UV 9» ΄ 
τὸν φύντα θρηνεῖν εἰς ὅσ᾽ ἔρχεται κακά, 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖ θανόντα καὶ πόνων πεπαυμένον 


χαίροντας καὶ συνηδομένους οἴεται δεῖν ἐκπέμπειν. 


1 Homer, Iliad 17. 477. 

2 Euripides, ^»: -* 7, f m =t 152 (Nauck). Herodotus 
(5. 4) saya that .' ir :,. T.: : + tribe, did lament when a 
child was born and rejoice when a man died. 
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Dio. Do you believe man is happy, and if not, 
that he has been or will be; or do you hold that such 
a thing as this is impossible to predicate of man, 
just as if a person were to say that man is immortal? 
For it is, perhaps, possible that you hold the same 
view as Homer and a good many others of our poets. 

Interlocutor., And where does Homer express his 
view on this question ? 

Dio. Wherc he has represented Zeus himself, 
and not some other one of the gods, as saying that 
none of allliving creatures is more miserable than man, 


Of all that breathe and move upon the earth.! 


Do you not think that by misery he means expressly 
some great unhappiness? 

Int. I do. 

Dio. And another poet, not speaking of any 
particular man, but expressing a general sentiment 
to the audience in a contest of tragedies, proposes 
that we should 

That man bewail who’s born, and all life’s ills 

confronts, 

But him who's dead and free from all his toils 3 
he thinks we should “ with joy and gladness speed 


from out the house." 
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Ἔστι ταῦτα. 

Δ. Οὔκουν ὀρθῶς παρῄνεσεν. εἰ γὰρ ἅπαξ 
δεῖ 1 κλαίειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους διὰ τὴν ἀτυχίαν, 
καὶ γενομένους προσήκει θρηνεῖν τῶν ἐσομένων 
αὐτοῖς κακῶν ἕνεκεν, καὶ τελευτήσαντας, ὅτι 
πολλὰ καὶ δεινὰ πεπόνθασι, καὶ ζῶντας, ὅτι 
εἰσὶν ἐν κακοῖς. ὥστε wpa ἂν εἴη κατὰ τὸν 
ποιητὴν μηδέποτε παύσασθαι ὀδυρομένους πολὺ 
μᾶλλον τῶν ἀηδόνων. ἐκεῖναι μὲν γὰρ τοῦ 
ἦρος λέγονται θρηνεῖν τὸν Ἴτυν: τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους 
εἰκὸς ἣν θρηνεῖν καὶ θέρους καὶ χειμῶνος, πόσῳ 
δὲ βέλτιον τοὺς γενομένους ἐᾶν εὐθὺς ἀπολέσθαι 
ὑπὸ τῶν κακῶν, ἀλλὰ μὴ σπαργάνοις ἐνειλοῦντας 
καὶ λούοντας ὃ καὶ τιθηνουμένους τοσαύτην ἐπι- 
μέλειαν ποιεῖσθαι ὅπως ἄθλιοι ἔσονται: ἐχθρῶν 
γάρ, od φίλων οὐδὲ κηδομένων τὸ τοιοῦτο: καὶ 
νὴ Δία αὐτοὺς πρώτους ἀπαλλάττειν τοῦ βίου; 
κινδυνεύουσι γὰρ κατὰ τὸν λόγον τοῦτον μόνοι 
φρόνιμοι γενέσθαι oi γενόμενοι ἐν Κόλχοις ἐκ 
τῶν τοῦ δράκοντος ὀδόντων, οὓς ἔσπειρεν ᾿Ιάσων. 
οὗτοι γὰρ, ὅτε πρῶτον ἤσθοντο γεγονότες, εὐθὺς 
ἀλλήλους ἀνῄρουν, ἕως οὐδένα ἔλιπον, βοηθοῦντες 


1 δεῖ Geel: ἔδει. 3 ζῶντας Casaubon: πάντας. 
3 λούοντας Selden: λύοντας. 


etat 


1 Ttys, son of Tereus and Procné, was killed by his mother 
and his flesh served to his father Tereus because the fathor had 
been unfaithful and married Procné’s sister Philomela. On 
learning what flesh he was eating, Tereus pursued tho women 
with an axe. Then Proenó was turned into a nightingale, 
Philomela into a swallow, and Tereus into a hoopoo. 

2 Jason went to Colchis, a country at the east end of the 
Euxine or Black Sea, to get the golden flooco. He was 
promised it if he would plow a field with two fire-breathing, 
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Int. 'Thatis so. 

Dio. Well, that was not sound advice he gave; for 
if we ought to weep once for mankind because 
of their misfortune, then it is fitting that we 
should both bewail their lot when they are born, 
because of allthe evils that are in store for them, 
and when they die, because they have had ex- 
perience of many terrible sufferings, and likewise 
while they live, because they are in the midst of evils. 
Consequently there would never be a fitting time, 
according to the poet, for men to cease lamenting— 
much more truly than for the nightingales. For 
while those creatures are said to mourn for Itys! 
in the springtime only—yet in the case of human 
beings it stands to reason that they should mourn 
both summer and winter. But how much better it 
would be to let them perish at once of their ills as 
soon as they are born, instead of wrapping them up in 
swaddling clothes and bathing them and nursing 


. them and giving them so much care, simply in order 


that they may be wretched—for such solicitude would 
befit enemies, not friends or those who care for 
them—or, better still, to remove their own selves 
from life in the first place! For it is very likely, 
according to this line of reasoning, that the only 
sensible people to be born were those born in Colchis 
from the dragon’s teeth which Jason sowed.? For 
these people, just as soon as they understood that 
they were born, forthwith proceeded to make away 
with one another until they left not one, helping one 


brazen-footed oxen and sow in it the dragon teeth that had not ' 
been used by Cadmus at Thebes. From these teeth sprang 
armed men, who, when Jason threw a stone into their midst, 
fought until they had killed one another. 
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ἀλλήλοις δῆλον ὅτι καὶ διὰ φιλίαν τοῦτο πράττοντες, 
où δι᾽ ἔχθραν. 

᾽Αλλὰ οὗτός γε ὁ ποιητὴς ληρεῖν ἔμοιγε φαίνεται. 
τὸ δὲ τοῦ “Ομήρου ταράττει µε, ὅτι οὕτω σοφὸς 
dv! ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ταύτην ἀπεφήνατο τὴν 
γνώμην. 

Δ. Καὶ τί ἄτοπον εἴρηκεν; od γὰρ ὡς ἅπαντες 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἄθλιοί εἰσί φῆσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι οὐθέν 
ἐστι ζῷον ἀνθρώπου ἀθλιώτερον τοῦ γε * ἀθλίου, 
ὥσπερ ἀμέλει καὶ ἡμεῖς φαῖμεν ἄν. ἴσως γάρ τοι 
καὶ μόνος τῶν ἄλλων 6 ἄνθρωπος κακοδαίμων 
ἐστίν, ὥσπερ καὶ εὐδαίμων: ἐπεί τοι καὶ μόνος 
ἄφρων, ὥσπερ καὶ φρόνιμος. οὔτε γὰρ ἄδικος 
οὔτε ἀκόλαστος εἴη ἂν ἵππος 3) σῦς ἢ λέων, ὥσπερ 
οὐδὲ ἄμουσος οὐδὲ ἀγράμματος. 

᾿Αλλὰ καλῶς μοι δοκεῖς διωρθῶσθαι τὸ τοῦ 
"Ομήρου, καὶ ἀποκρίνομαι ὃ ὅτι ἡγοῦμαι ἄνθρωπον 
εὐδαίμονα εἶναι. 

A. "Ap οὗ ὁ δαίμων * ἀγαθός ἐστι, τοῦτον 
εὐδαίμονα εἶναι φῄς, οὗ δὲ μοχθηρός, κακοδαί- 
μονα; 

Ἔγωγε. 

Δ. Δαίμονα δὲ ἄλλως ἀγαθὸν λέγεις; 


1 ὧν added by Arnim. 3 ye Casaubon: δὲ, 
* ἀποκρίνομαι Arnim: ἀποκρίνασθαι. 

* dp! οὗ ὁ δαίμων Emperius: dp’ ὁ εὐδαίμων M. 
5 οὗ δὲ Emperius: οὐδὲ M. 


1 pedes, 

2 Taj siw tiit. man’s δαίμων may be good or bad is called 
the popular one in§9. It is somewhat like the view which Dio 
takesfor granted in Discoursei.42 and makes Diogenes explicitly 
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another, evidently, and doing this through friendship, 
not through hatred. 

Int. Well, for my part, I think that what this 
poet? says is nonsense. But Homer’s statement 
disturbs me because, wise though he was, he expressed 
that view about mankind. 

Dio. And what absurdity is there in it? He 
does not say that all men without exception are 
wretched, but that there is no creature more 
wretched than man when he is wretched, just as we 
too undoubtedly should say; for, mark you, man is 
perhaps the only unfortunate creature of them all, 
just as he is the only fortunate one; for, you see, 
man alone is said to be * senseless,’ just as man alone 
is said to be ‘sensible.’ It is clear that a horse 
cannot be either unjust or dissolute, nor can a pig or 
a lion, just as it cannot be uncultured or illiterate. 

Int. Well, I think you have made an excellent 
correction of Homer's statement, and I reply that I 
believe man is fortunate. 

Dio. Then when a man's fortune or guardian 
spirit is good, you maintain that the man is fortunate, 
but when it is bad, that he is unfortunate, do you ?? 

Int. Ido. 

Dio. And do you speak of a guardian spirit as 
good in a different sense ? 


state in Discourse iv. 80, that cach man’s mind (νοῦς) is his 
δαίμων and may be good or bad. The philosophical view stated 
in§9,. E TP, 7 τίη σα that the δαίμων of every man 
isgooc. !' ae :  £. See Posidonius as quoted 
by Galen in De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 5. 6, page 469 
and Zeller 3. 1. 318 ff. In Discourse xxi. Dio regards the 
δαίμονες, not as spirits or minds ruling men from within, but 
as men such as popular leaders, kings, or tyrants, or generals 
who rule other people and direct their destinies. 


~ 
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“H 1 πῶς ye; 

A. Ὥσπερ ἄνθρωπον, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον θεόν: 

‘ 8 Ld » l4 > θ 4 t 3 ὃ f 
τοὺς θεούς, εἴπερ νομίζεις ἀγαθοὺς εἶναι, od δικαίους 
? 1 Lj ` L4 b x Ed 
νομίζεις καὶ φρονίμους καὶ σώφρονας καὶ τὰς ἄλλας 
? ` N 3 . 1δί b » , 4 
ἀρετὰς ἔχοντας, ἀλλὰ ἀδίκους καὶ ἀνοήτους καὶ 

ἀκολάστους; 

Οὐδαμῶς ἔγωγε. 

A. Οὐκοῦν καὶ δαίμονα, εἴπερ τινὰ ἀγαθὸν 

m ^ ^ M 
ἡγῇ, δῆλον ὡς δίκαιον ἡγῇ καὶ χρήσιμον καὶ 
φρόνιμον; 

Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; 

A. ^H γὰρ ὃν κακόν τινα νομίζεις, πονηρὸν 
οἴει τὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι καὶ ἄδικον καὶ ἀνόητον; 

᾿Ανάγκη πάντως. 

A. Τί δαί; οὐ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕκαστον κατὰ 
τὸν αὐτοῦ δαίμονα βιοῦν, ὁποῖος ἂν ἢ ποτε, ἀλλὰ 
καθ᾽ ἕτερον; 

9 ^ > v 
Οὐδαμῶς καθ’ ἕτερον. 
Δ. Οὐκοῦν τὸν τυχόντα ἀγαθοῦ δαίμονος ἡγῇ 
7 ^ f 
δικαίως ζῆν καὶ φρονίμως καὶ σωφρόνως; τοιοῦτον 
γὰρ ὁμολογεῖς εἶναι τὸν δαίμονα αὐτοῦ. 
Πάνυ γε. 
i] a a 

A. Tov δὲ μοχθηροῦ δαίµονος πονηρῶς καὶ 
ἀφρόνως καὶ ἀνοήτως καὶ ἀκολάστως; 

Φαίνεται ταῦτα συμβαίνειν ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων νῦν. 

A. "Apa ὅστις ἄνθρωπος νοῦν ἔχων ἐστὶ καὶ 
δίκαιος καὶ σώφρων, οὗτος εὐδαίμων ἐστὶν ἀγαθῷ 


1 ἢ added by Reiske. 
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Init. What do you mean? 

Dio. Inthe sense in which a man is good and, still 
more, a god; or if you do think that the gods are 
good, do you think that they are not just and sensible 
and self-controlled and in possession of all the other 
virtues, but unjust and senseless and intemperate? 

Int. I certainly do not. 

Dio. Then in the case of a guardian spirit also, if 
you really consider any to be good, is it not clear that 
you consider it just and useful and sensible? 

Int. Why, of course. 

Dio. Pray, when you think that any person is bad, 
do you believe that he is at the same time evil and 
unjust and senseless ? 

Int. Most assuredly so. 

Dio. Well, then, do you not think that each man 
lives under the direction of his own guiding spirit, 
of whatever character it may be, and is not directed 
by a different one? 

Ini. Certainly not directed by that of a different 
one. 

Dio. Then do you believe that the man to whom 
Fortune has given a good guardian spirit lives justly 
and prudently and temperately? For this is the 
character that you agree his spirit has. 

Int. Certainly. 

Dio. And that the man to whom Fortune has 
given the bad guardian spirit lives wickedly and sense- 
lessly and foolishly and ‘st-~inewcte ly P 

Int. That appears te f+ ‘rom what we have 
just said. 

Dio. Then when a man is in possession of in- 
telligence and is just and temperate, is this man 
fortunate because he is attended by a good spirit; 
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7 ΄ s ο δὲ 3 λ . 4 Ed ` 
δαίμονι συνών: ὅστις δὲ ἀσελγὴς καὶ ἄφρων καὶ 
πανοῦργος, ἀνάγκη κακοδαίμονα φάσκειν ἐκεῖνον 
κακῷ δαίμονι συνεζευγμένον καὶ λατρεύοντα; 

᾿Αληθές. 

8 Δ. Σοφὸν δὲ ἄλλον τινὰ καλεῖς ἢ τὸν φρόνιμον 
ἄνθρωπον καὶ δίκαιον καὶ ὅσιον καὶ ἀνδρεῖον, 

- A 4 M \ 5 ΄ 1 é 
φαῦλον δὲ τὸν ἄδικον καὶ ἀνόσιον καὶ δειλόν; 

Φημέ. 

A. Μὴ τοίνυν ἔτι θαύμαζε τῶν λεγόντων, ὅτι 

4 
μόνον καὶ πάντα φασὶ τὸν σωφὸν εὐδαίμονα εἶναι, 
^ M / 10 / @ 5 ; 
τῶν δὲ φαύλων οὐδένα ὅντινα οὐ κακοδαίμονα: 
ἐπειδή γε καὶ σοὶ ταῦτα δοκεῖ. 

9 Τὰ μὲν ἄλλα δοκεῖς por où παρὰ δόξαν διειλέχθαι" 
ὅπως δὲ χρὴ δαιμόνιόν τι πονηρὸν ἡγεῖσθαι καὶ 
ἄδικον καὶ ἀνόητον, οὐκ ἔχω εἰπεῖν. ἄλλως τε 
od πρὸς ὑμῶν τῶν φιλοσόφων ἐστίν, εἴπερ θεῖον 
τὸ δαιμόνιον ἡγεῖσθε, τοιοῦτον ὑπολαμβάνειν. 

2 * 3 4 ^ 9 4 4 > ^ 4 

A. ᾿Αλλ’ ἐγὼ νῦν οὐ κατὰ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ δόξαν 

/ . é 4 3 x ^ ο 
διείλεγμαι τὰ πολλά, πλήν γε αὐτὸ τοῦτο, ὅτι μοι 
δοκεῖ πᾶς καὶ μόνος εὐδαίμων ὁ σοφός: τὰ δὲ 
M 4 M ο A 3 ΄ Ψ 
ἄλλα κατὰ τὴν τῶν πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅπως 

10 μὴ δοκῶ βιάζεσθαι αὐτούς. ἐπεὶ φέρε, εἰ οὖν 1 
ἡγεῖσθε τὸ δαιμόνιον θεῖον καὶ ἀγαθὸν καὶ μηδενὶ 
κακοῦ μηδενὸς αἴτιον, πῶς dare γίγνεσθαι κακο- 

T 
δαίμονα ἄνθρωπον; ἢ ὅταν μὴ προσέχωσι μηδὲ 
πείθωνται τῷ δαιμονίῳ ἀγαθῷ ὄντι; ὥσπερ 
εἰ νομίζοιμεν τοὺς ἰατροὺς ἅπαντας ἀγαθοὺς 


1 οὖν Cohoon: οὐχ. 2 γομίζοιμεν Reiske : νομίζεις, 
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but when a man is dissolute and foolish and wicked, 
must we maintain that he is unfortunate because he is 
yoked to a bad spirit and serves it? 

Int. True. 

Dio. And do you describe as wise anyone except 
the man who is sensible and just and holy and brave, 
and as & fool him who is unjust and unholy and 
cowardly ? 

Int. I do. 

Dio. Then you should no longer be surprised 
when people say that they hold the wise man alone 
and without exception to be fortunate or happy, 
whereas of fools there is none that is not unfortunate 
or unhappy; you should agree to this inasmuch as 
you also scem to hold that view. 

Int. What you have said so far I think has been 
quite reasonable; but how are we to consider any 
spirit to be wicked and unjust and senseless, I am 
unable to say ; and besides, it is not like you philo- 
sophers, if you really hold that the guiding spirit is 
divine, to assume any such thing. 

Dio. Well, just now I have not been expressing 
my own view for the most part except in this one 
matter—that I believe every wise man is fortunate 
and happy and he alone; but in everything else I 
have accepted the views of the majority of men, that 
I may not seem to be forcing my own views on them. 
For just consider: If you really believe that the 
guiding spirit is divine and good and the author of 
no evil to anyone, how do you explain a man's be- 
coming unfortunate, that is, unhappy? Or does that 
happen when he does not heed or obey his guiding 
spirit, this being good? It is just as if we should 
think that all physicians are good in the matters of 
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εἶναι τὰ τῆς τέχνης καὶ μηδένα αὐτῶν πονηρὸν 
ἰατρὸν μηδὲ βλαβερόν, τῶν δὲ καμνόντων κακῶς 
τινας πράττοντας βλέποιμεν t καὶ βλαπτομένους 
ἐν ταῖς νόσοις" δῆλον ὅτι τούτους ἂν φαῖμεν μὴ 
ἐθέλειν τὰ προσταττόμενα ποιεῖν, τοὺς δὲ πειθο- 

/ ιδ λῶ 3 αλλ L4 4 4 vn 
μένους ἀνάγκη καλῶς ἀπαλλάττειν: καὶ Ó τι ἂν 
γίγνοιτο ? οὐκ ἂν θαυμάζοι τις 

Οὕτως * ἔχει. 

A Π 7 T 8 uf t5 2 ^ 

. Πότερον οὖν δοκοῦσί σοι οἱ δ ἐγκρατεῖς 
ὄντως ὃ καὶ σώφρονες καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντες, οὗτοι 
ἀπειθεῖν ἂν τοῖς ἰατροῖς τοῖς ἐμπείροις καὶ 
τὰ συμφέροντα προστάττουσιν, 1) τοὐναντίον οἱ 
ἀνόητοι καὶ ἀκόλαστοι; 

Δῆλον ὅτι οἱ ἀκόλαστοι. 

’ } "~ f. ^ » 4 

A. Τί δέ; τῷ δαίμονι χρηστῷ ὄντι πείθεσθαι 
καὶ ζῆν, ἐκεῖνον πότερον ἡγῇ τῶν σωφρόνων εἶναι 
καὶ νοῦν ἐχόντων ἢ τῶν πονηρῶν καὶ ἀνοήτων; 

Τῶν σωφρόνων. 

Δ. Τὸ δέ γε μὴ πείθεσθαι μηδὲ προσέχειν ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐναντίως τῷ θείῳ τε καὶ δαιμονίῳ πράττειν, 
τῶν κακῶν καὶ ἀγνωμόνων; 

Πῶς δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλως λέγοιμεν; 

A. Elyar δὲ τοὺς πειθομένους τῷ δαιμονίῳ 
τοιούτῳ ὄντι εὐδαίμονας, τοὺς δὲ ἀπειθοῦντας 
κακοδαίμονας; 

3 P4 

Ανάγκη. 

1 βλέποιμεν Reiske : βλέπομεν. 

2 ὅτι ἄν (Capps) γίγνοιτο Cohoon : τί ἂν γίγνεοθαι, 

5 οὐκ ἂν θαυμάζοι τις Capps, οὐκ ἂν θαυμάζοιμεν, Reiske: 


θαυμάζειν. 
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their profession and that none of them is a bad 
physician or harmful, but yet should see some of their 
patients doing poorly and suffering harm in their 
illnesses; evidently we should say that they refuse 
to obey orders and that such patients as do obey 
cannot but come through well; and nothing that 
should happen to them would surprise anyone. 

Int. That is right. 

Dio. Do you think, therefore, that the really self- 
controlled and sober and sensible patients are those 
who would disobey their physicians when these are 
skilled and prescribe the treatment that is good for 
them, or, on the contrary, the senseless and un- 
controlled? 

Int. Evidently the uncontrolled. 

Dio. Then again, do you hold that to obey the 
guardian spirit when it is good, and to live in con- 
formity with its direction, is a mark of those who 
are temperate and sensible or of those who are 
wicked and senseless? 

Int. Of those who are temperate. 

Dio. And that to refuse to obey and give heed and 
to act contrary to that which is divine and from the 
guardian spirit is a mark of the bad and foolish? 

Int. How could we say anything else? 

Dio. And that those who obey the guiding spirit, 
since it is of this character, are ‘fortunate and 
happy,’ and that those who disobey are ‘ unfortunate 
and unhappy?’ 

Int. Necessarily so. 


οὕτως ἔχει Reiske : οὕτως ἔχειν. 
5 οἱ added by Geel. 
8 ὄντως Cohoon: εἶναι, which Geel deletes. 
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Δ. Οὐκοῦν κἀνταῦθα συμβαίνει τὸν μὲν σοφὸν 
καὶ φρόνιμον εὐδαίμονα εἶναι πάντα, τὸν δὲ φαῦλοι 
κακοδαίμονα, οὐχ ὡς τοῦ δαιμονίου κακοῦ ὄντος, 
3 ε ^ 
ἀλλ ὡς αὐτὸν οὐ προσέχοντα t ἐκείνῳ χρηστῷ 
ὄντι. 

1 προσέχοντα Reiske: προσχόντα. 
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Dio. Therefore, here also it turns out that the 
wise and sensible man is ‘fortunate and happy’ 
in every case, but that the worthless man is ' un- 
fortunate and unhappy, not because his guardian 
spirit is bad, but because, although it is good, he 
does not heed it. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH DIS- 
COURSE: ON HAPPINESS 


This Discourse, like the fourteenth, sixteenth, and seyon- 
teenth, begins by saying that the majority of men act wrongly 
in respect to something and then proceeds to set them right. 
This same admonishing attitude is found also in Discourse 13. 
16-28, where Dio tells of the beginning of his ‘ preach*ne’ 


activity "7-7 Nte vU. 7-9 Diis reason von tenim belies os 
that all ‘+. 77 0. + ' the last of course, belong to 
the peri NC 


The great majority of men, says Dio, select their occupation 
in life without first considering the important question of what 
the life of man should be, and what is the °t -ct ~-- 7°» him, 
the ideal toward which he should strive. 1" ''..':..»' who 
knows what this highest good is and suboruuutes everything 
else to it can gain true success and happiness. 
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Οἱ πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι καθόλου μὲν οὐδὲν πεφροντί- 
κασιν ὁποίους χρὴ εἶναι οὐδὲ ὅ τι βέλτιστον 
ἀνθρώπῳ ἐστίν, οὗ ἕνεκα χρὴ πάντα TANA πράτ- 
τειν, ἰδίᾳ δὲ ἐσπουδάκασιν οἱ μὲν ἱππεύει, οἱ δὲ 
στρατηγεῖν, οἱ δὲ περὶ ἀγωνίαν, οἱ δὲ περὶ μουσικήν, 
ἄλλοι περὶ γεωργίαν, ἄλλοι δύνασθαι λέγειν. 
' P 
ἥντινα δὲ χρείαν αὐτοῖς ἔχει τούτων ἕκαστον ἢ 
τί τὸ ὄφελος ἐξ αὐτοῦ γίγνοιτ᾽ ἄν, οὐκ ἴσασιν 
οὐδὲ ζητοῦσιν. τοιγαροῦν ἱππεῖς μὲν ἀγαθοὶ 
γίγνονταί τινες, oi ἂν φιλοπονῶσιν αὐτὸ kal! 
ἐκμελετῶσι, καὶ παλαῖσαι ἄλλοι ἄλλων ἱκανώτεροι 
καὶ πυκτεῦσαι καὶ δραμεῖν καὶ τἄλλα ἀγωνίσασθαι, 
καὶ τοῦ σπόρου μὴ διαμαρτεῖν, καὶ πλέοντες 
μὴ διαφθεῖραι τὴν ναῦν, καὶ τὰ κατὰ μουσικήν 
τινες ἐπίστανται βέλτιον ἑτέρων: ἀγαθὸν δὲ 
ἄνδρα καὶ φρόνιμον, καὶ αὐτὸ τοῦτο εἰδότα 
ὅστις ἐστὶν ὁ χρηστὸς ἀνὴρ καὶ νοῦν ἔχων, οὐδένα 
τούτων ἔστιν εὑρεῖν. 

Αὐτίκα περὶ τὸ λέγειν πάντως 3 ἐσπουδάκασι 


1 φιλοπονῶσιν αὐτὸ καὶ Emperius: φιλοπυνῶσι καὶ UB, 
D 3 s 
φιλοπονῶσιν αὐτοὶ M. 
3 πάντως Geel: πάντες. 


1 See Horace, Odes 1. 1. for a similar reference to the different 
interests and occupations of men, 

* The same three types of oratory, the forensic, the delibera- 
tive, and the epideictic, are mentioned by Aristotle in his 
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Tur majority of men have not as a rule concerned 
themselves at all with the question of what kind of 
men they ought to be, nor of what is ideally man’s 
best good, to the attainment of which he should 
direct all his other activities; but, cach in accordance 
with his taste, they have devoted themselves, some 
to horsemanship, some to military commands, some 
to athletic competitions, others to music, or farming, 
or expertness in oratory. But what practical utility 
each of these pursuits has for themselves, or what 
possible advantage may accrue from it, they do not 
know or even try to ascertain. The consequence is 
that while some become good horsemen—in case 
they work hard at that and train diligently—and 
some become more efficient in wrestling than 
others, or in boxing, or running, or in other contests, 
or in avoiding crop failures, or in sailing the seas 
without wrecking their ships, and in knowledge of 
music some surpass others ; yet the good and prudent 
man, one who can answer the all-important question, 
* What man is he who is virtuous and intelligent ? ' 
cannot be found among them all. 

Take oratory,” for instance. There are many well- 


Rhetoric 1. 3. 3. Plato (Zuthydemus 305 b) used the same 
expression ‘ plead in courts of law.’ 
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πολλοὶ τῶν ἐλευθέρων, καὶ φιλοτίμων εἶναι δοκούν- 
i 
των, of μὲν ὥστε ἐν δικαστηρίοις ἀγωνίζεσθαι,. 
καὶ πρὸς δῆμον λέγοντες, διὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἰσχύειν 
πλέον τῶν ἄλλων καὶ πράττειν ὅ τι ἂν αὐτοὶ 
/ e $ "^ ΄ e A 3 A ^, 
θέλωσιν, ot δὲ τῆς δόξης ἕνεκα τῆς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πράγματος, ὅπως δεινοὶ νομίζωνται. τινὲς δὲ 
^ ^ ^ M 
αὐτῆς φασι τῆς ἐμπειρίας ἐπιθυμεῖν, καὶ τούτων 
oí μὲν λέγοντες, of δὲ συγγράφοντες µόνον, οὓς 
ἔφη τις τῶν πρότερον μεθόρια εἶναι τῶν φιλοσόφων 
καὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν. ὅτι δὲ συμφέρει πράττουσιν 
ἢ πρὸς ὅ τι ἡ δόξα αὐτοῖς ὠφέλιμος ἢ τί τῆς 
ἐμπειρίας ταύτης ὄφελος, od σκοποῦσιν. 
? ^ 

᾿Εγὼ δέ φημι πάντα τἆλλα δίχα τῆς τοιαύτης 
9 / M / ΣΝ’ st ^ 
ἐπιμελείας καὶ ζητήσεως ὀλίγου ἄξια εἶναι, τῷ 
δὲ ἐκεῖνο ἐννοήσαντι καὶ ξυνέντι, τούτῳ καὶ τὸ 
λέγει; καὶ τὸ στρατηγεῖν καὶ ὅ τι ἂν ἄλλο ποιῇ, 
ξυμφέρον τε εἶναι καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ γίγνεσθαι, 
ἐπεὶ τό γε ἐπαινεῖσθαι καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸ ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων 
> ‘4 f μα. f 1 κ 4 7 
ἀνοήτων, οἷοίπερ εἰσὶν οἱ πολλοί, ἢ τὸ δύνασθαι 
> ^ 4 ^ 4 ες 7 ^ 391 ^ 7 
ἐν τοῖς τοιούτοις ἢ τὸ ἡδέως ζῆν οὐδὲν ἂν διαφέροι 
πρὸς εὐδαιμονίαν τοῦ ψιέγεσθαι καὶ μηδὲν ἰσχύειν 
καὶ ἐπιπόνως ζῆν. 


1 Plato (op. cit. 305 ο) speaks of one such man and credits 
Prodicus with the statement that these men occupy the 
border between philosophy and politics. Isocrates would be 
an example of such a man. 
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born men and, in public estimation, ambitious, who are 
whole-heartedly interested in it, some that they may 
plead in courts of law or address the people in the 
assembly in order to have greater influence than their 
rivals and have things their own way in politics, 
while the aim of others is the glory to be won thereby, 
that they may enjoy the reputation of eloquence; 
but there are men who say they desire the mere 
skill derived from experience, some of these bcing 
indecd speakers, but others only writers, of whom a 
certain man of former times said they occupied the 
borderland between philosophy and polities.! But 
what their activity profits them, or to what end the 
glory is of use to them, or in what respect this 
experience is worth their while, all this they fail to 
consider. 

But as for me, I claim that, without this know- 
ledge of which I speak and the quest for it, all the 
other things are little worth; but that for the man 
who has reflected upon that important point and has 
come to understand it, then practicing eloquence, 
exercising military command, or any other activity 
that may occupy him, is to his advantage and is 
directed toward a good. For the truth is that, for 
and of itself, receiving the approbation of senseless 
persons, which is just what the majority are, or baving 
influence with men of that kind, or leading a pleasant 
life, will not, so far as happiness is concerned, be one 
whit better than being censured by them, or having 
no influence, or leading a laborious life.* 


2 See Plato, Crito ‘47a-c as to the foolishness of being 
guided by the opinion of the many. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: 
ON THE GUIDING (OR 
GUARDIAN) SPIRIT 


This Discourse, like the twenty-first, twenty-third, and 
twenty-sixth, is one of the twelve Discourses which are in the 
form of a dialogue reported directly and are believed to belong 
to the period of Dio’s exile, although in this case after the first 
fow oxchang 8 Dio does all the speaking. He introduces and 
illustrat’: ^» -7777c07*'7 στ) tinal view, a suggestion for which 
hemay :. v rev ocio Dors T 740 b, that the * guiding 
spirit’ (δαίμων) is not ^: >= . ‘ the man himself, but 
is some other man who controls him and determines his 
destiny. One man may even controla great number of men, 
such as are found in a city, a race, or an empire, and be the 
cause of their faring well or ill. In this case he is their δαίμων. 

Even though Dio does not in this Discourse keep his promise 
given at the outset, to tell about the view of the philosophers 
that only the wise man is happy, yet the Discourse appears to 
be complete in the form in which we have it. 
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Φασὶ τοὺς φιλοσόφους λέγειν ὡς dpa εὐδαίμων 
εἴη μόνος ὁ σοφός. 

Δ. Λέγουσι γάρ. 

Αρ’ οὖν ἀληθῆ σοι δοκοῦσι λέγειν; 

Δ. "μοιγε. 

Τί οὖν οὐχὶ κἀμοὶ ἔφρασας τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν; 

Δ. Ἐν ἐμοὶ σὺ πρῶτον εἴπῃς 6 τι νομίζεις τὸν 
δαίμονα εἶναι. 

^E ` \ `, ^ Leer M e Á 

γὼ μὲν TO κρατοῦν ἑκάστου καὶ καθ ὃν 

ζῇ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕκαστος, ὁμοίως μὲν ἐλεύθερος, 
ὁμοίως δὲ δοῦλος, καὶ πλούσιος καὶ πένης καὶ 
βασιλεὺς καὶ ἰδιώτης, καὶ πράττει ὅσα ἂν πράττῃ. 

Δ. Τοῦτο δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ νομίζεις εἶναι τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, 
τὸ κρατοῦν ἑκάστου, ὃ δαίμονα καλεῖς, ἢ ἔξω τι 1 
ὄν, ἄρχον τε ? καὶ κύριον τοῦ ἀνθρώπου; 


1 ἔξω τι Capps: ἔξωθεν. 2 ἄρχον τε Reiske: ἄρχοντα. 


1 The Stoic view. The Academy held practically the same 
view. Of. Plato, Alcibiades 134a: “Then, unless a man is 
self-controlled and good, it is not possible for him to be wise’’— 
οὐκ ἄρα οἷόν τε, ἐὰν μή τις σώφρων καὶ ἀγαθὸς 3, εὐδαίμονα εἶναι, 
and Xenocrates as reported by Aristotle, Topica 2. 6, 112a. 
97: “ Xenocrates says that it is tho man who has a good soul 
who is happy Ἰ'---Ξενοκράτης φησὶν εὐδαίμονα εἶναι τὸν τὴν 
ψυχὴν έχοντα σπουδαίαν; and see Discourse 23. 8, where Dio 
speaking as a Stoic says that the wise man is sensible, just, 
holy, and brave. 

For the meaning of ‘ happy ' see p. 301, n. 1. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: ON 
THE GUIDING (OR GUARDIAN) 
SPIRIT 


Interlocutor. People say the philosophers maintain 


` that really only the wise man can be happy.! 


Dio. Yes, that is what they maintain. 

Int. Well, do you think they speak the truth? 

Dio. Ido. 

Int. Then why have you never stated their view 
tome? 

Dio. I will, if you tell me first what you think the 
guiding spirit is. 

Int. For my part, I believe that it is that which 
controls each individual and under whose direction 
each human being lives, alike whether he be a free 
man or a slave, whether he be rich or poor, a king or 
a plain citizen, and no matter what his business in 
life is. 

Dio. And do you think that this principle is within 
the man himself, this thing which controls the in- 
dividual, which we call the guiding spirit,? or that, 
while being a power outside of the man, it yet rules 
him and is master of him? 

2 Dio's word is δαίμων; other writers identify the inner spirit 
with τρόπος or ἥθος. Of. Mpicharmus, fi. 258 Kaibel: 
* Character is man's good giidins spirit, bui in some cases it 
is bad "—— τρόπος ἀνθρώποισι δαίμων ἀγαθός, οἷς δὲ καὶ κακός; 
Heracleitus, frag. 119: “ Character is ":. ^ 5 7770/0. nib'"— 
ἦθος ἀνθρώπῳ δαίμων; and Menander, {;.."..'.. n. 
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"E γωγε. 

A. "Apa ye ἄνθρωπον ἕτερον; ἔστι γάρ που 
ἄνθρωπος, | ὁ μέν τινος évós. κρατῶν, ὃ δὲ πολ- 
λῶν, καὶ ἄγων ὅπῃ TE καὶ ὅπως αὐτὸς βούλεται 
rot πειθοῖ ἢ βίᾳ ἢ καὶ ἀμφοτέροις. λέγω δὲ 
οὐδὲν ἄγνωστον, ἀλλὰ τούς τε δήμα ωγούς, 
οἷς πάντα πείθονται at πόλεις καὶ ὅπως ἂν ἐκεῖνοι 1 
ἐξηγῶνται καὶ συμβουλεύωσιν, οὕτω πράττουσι, 
ἐάν τε πολεμεῖν συμβουλεύωσιν ἐάν τε εἰρήνην 
ἄγειν ἐάν τε τείχη, οἰκοδομεῖσθαι éáv τε τριήρεις 
κατασκευάζεσθαι € ἐάν τε θυσίας θύειν ἐάν τε ἐκβάλ- 
λει; τινὰς αὐτῶν 7 χρήματα ἀφαιρεῖσθαι À καὶ 
ἀποσφάττειν- καὶ τοὺς βασιλέας καὶ τοὺς τυράννους, 
ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τοὺς δεσπότας τῶν οἰκετῶν, 
ὅσοι ἀργύριον καταβαλόντες ἢ ἄλλῳ τῳ τρόπῳ 
κέκτηνταί τινα: ὡς ἂν εἰ i Λυκοῦργόν τε Λακεδαι- 
μονίων δαίμονα καλοῖς---ἐκείνου γὰρ κελεύσαντος 
ἔτι νῦν μαστιγοῦνται Λακεδαιμόνιοι καὶ θυραν- 
λοῦσι καὶ γυμνητεύουσι | καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ καὶ 
χαλεπὰ δόξαντα ἂν ἑτέροις ἀνέχονται--- καὶ 
Πεισίστρατον ᾿Αθηναίων τῶν 3 πρότερον. οἶσθα 
γὰρ δήπου. ὅτι. Πεισιστράτου προστατοῦντος * καὶ 
ἄρχοντος. εἰς μὲν τὴν πόλιν οὐ κατῄεσαν ó -δῆμος, 
ἐν δὲ τῇ, χώρᾳ διατρίβοντες γεωργοὶ ἐγίγνοντο" 
καὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, πρότερον ψιλὴν καὶ ἄδενδρον 
οὖσαν, ἐλαίαις κατεφύτευσαν, Ἡεισιστράτου προσ- 
τάξαντος' καὶ τἆλλα ὅπως ἐκεῖνος ἐβούλετο, οὕτως 
ἔπραττον. 

Ὕστερον δὲ ἴσως ἄλλους τε φαίη τις ἂν καὶ 


1 ἐκεῖνοι Morel: ἐκείνοις. τῶν added by Reiske, 
3 προστατοῦντος Meinek : προστάττοντος. 
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Int. The latter is my belief. 

Dio. Do you mean a different person? For I 
suppose it is a person who in one case controls one 
particular man, and in another case many men, one 
who leads them where and how he himself wishes, by 
using either persuasion, or force, or both.1 And I am 
saying nothing that is unknown, but refer to the 
popular leaders whom the cities obey in everything 
and do exactly as those men direct and advise, 
whether they advise them to go to war, or to remain 
at peace, or to build fortifications, or to construct 
triremes, or to offcr sacrifices, or to banish some of 
their number, or to confiscate their property, or even 
to cut their throats; and Irefer also to both kings and 
tyrants, and likewise to all masters of servants, who 
whether by paying down money for a person or by 
some other means have got anybody into their posses- 
sion. Itisjust asif you should call Lycurgus a guiding 
ae of the Spartans—for at his command even now 
the Spartans are scourged and sleep in the open and 
go lightly clad and endure many other things that 
would seem hardships to other peoples—and Peisis- 
tratus the guiding spirit of the ancient Athenians. 
For you know, I presume, that when Peisistratus was 
leader and ruler, the people did not come down to the 
city, but stayed on the land and became farmers, 
and that Attica, which was formerly bare and tree- 
less, they planted with olive trees by the order of 
Peisistratus,* and in everything else they did exactly 
as he wished. 

And, later on, one might perhaps say that not only 


1 Nearly the same view is expressed in Discourse 3. 6-7. 
3 Cf. Discourse 7. 107. 
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Θεμιστοκλέα καὶ Περικλέα γενέσθαι οὐ γὰρ 
ἀνήκοος δήπου τυγχάνεις περὶ τοῖν ἀνδροῖν, 
τὸν μέν, ὅτι ναυμαχεῖν ᾿Αθηναίους ἠνάγκασε 
πεζοὺς πρότερον ὄντας καὶ τὴν χώραν καὶ τὴν 
πόλιν προεμένους τοῖς βαρβάροις καὶ θεῶν 
ἱερὰ καὶ τάφους προγόνων ἐν ταῖς ναυσὶ 
ποιήσασθαι πάντα τὰ σφέτερα πράγματα, καὶ 
ὕστερον τὸν Πειραιᾶ τειχίσαι πλειόνων ἢ ἐνενή- 
κοντα σταδίων καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα προσέταξεν 
αὐτοῖς, ὧν τὰ μὲν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἔπραττον ἐφ᾽ 
ὅσον ἐκεῖνος παρῆν, τὰ δὲ καὶ φυγόντος αὐτοῦ 
καὶ τελευτήσαντος. καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἄλλους τινὰς 
ἴσως φήσεις δαίμονας γεγονέναι τῶν ᾿Λθηναίων, 
οἷον ᾿Αλκιβιάδην τὸν Κλεινίου καὶ Νικίαν καὶ 
Κλέωνα καὶ Ὑπέρβολον, τοὺς μέν τινας ἐπιεικεῖς 
τυχόν, τοὺς δὲ πάνυ πονηρούς τε καὶ χαλεπούς. 
"Ἔτι δὲ Κῦρον Περσῶν ἐπὶ χρόνον τινὰ 1 
δαίμονα γενέσθαι, δαίμονα βασιλικόν τινα καὶ 
ἐλευθέριον, ὃς δουλεύοντας αὐτοὺς Μήδοις πρότερον 
εἰς ἐλευθερίαν ἀφείλετο καὶ πάντων ἀπέφηνε 
δεσπότας τῶν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν. ἔτι δὲ Καμβύσην 


1 ἐπὶ χρόνον τινὰ Cohoon : ἀπὸ χρόνου τινὸς. 
2 δαίμονα Cohoon: καὶ, which Reiske deleted, 


1 That is, Thomistocles when Xerxes invaded Greece in 
480 B.C. 

2 The chief seaport of Athens and about 6 miles away. A 
thick wall was built all round the Munychian peninsula in 
which the Peiraeus was. This wall kept close to the sea and 
was continued along the north side of the harbour of Cantharus. 
The entrances to tho harbour of tho Peiraeus and to the two 
small havens of Muncyhia and Zea on the cast side of the 
peninsula were fortified with moles. 90 stades are approxi- 
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others but Themistocles and Pericles also became 
guiding spirits; for I take it that you have heard about 
these two men, how the one! compelled the Athenians, 
who had been foot soldiers before, to fight on the sea, 
to give up their country and their city to the bar- 
barians, as well as the temples of their gods and the 
tombs of their ancestors, and stake all their fortunes 
on their fleet, and afterwards to fortify the Peiraeus ? 
with walls of more than ninety stades in length and 
enjoined upon them by his orders other measures of 
the same kind, some of which they continued to 
carrry out only as long as he was present, and others 
even when he was in banishment and after his death.? 
Yes, and at a still later time certain other men, you 
may perhaps say, have become guiding spirits of the 
Athenians, for example, Alcibiades the son of Cleinias, 
and Nicias, Cleon,5 and Hyperbolus 5—some few 
of them honourable men perhaps, but the rest utterly 
wicked and cruel. 

Then again you might say that Cyrus? became for 
a time a guiding spirit of the Persians, a spirit kingly 
indeed and liberal in character, who, when the Persians 
were enslaved to the Medes, gave them liberty and 
made them masters of allthe peoples of Asia; and you 


mately 10-34 miles. Thucydides 2.13.7 gives the distance as 
60 stades. 

3 Nothing is said about the achievements of Pericles. 
4 Athenian general and leader of the aristocratic party who 
Url Atiza and thoroughly disapproved of the Sicilian 


Sty: x à timer, Opposed Pericles and for six years 
of the Perrine si war led the party opposed to peace. 

* Athenian τες of servile origin who came into 
prominence during the Peloponnesian war. 

7 Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian empire. 
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καὶ Δαρεῖον καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς ἐφεξῆς, τὸν 
μὲν Καμβύσην τά τε χρήματα αὐτῶν ἀναλίσκοντα 
καὶ αὐτοὺς κατατοξεύοντα καὶ στρατείας προστάσ- 
σοντα χαλεπὰς καὶ συνεχεῖς καὶ μηδέποτε ἐῶντα 
οἴκοι μένειν: τὸν δὲ Δαρεῖον χρήματα μὲν ὡς 
οἷόν τε πολλὰ συναγαγόντα καὶ τῇ χώρᾳ γενό- 
μενον αἴτιον ὅπως ἐργασθήσεται, πολέμους δὲ 
καὶ τοῦτον ἀναγκάζοντα πολεμεῖν χαλεποὺς καὶ 
ἐπικινδύνους, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τὸν πρὸς Σκύθας 
καὶ τὸν πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους. 
Ld ` \ ^ A έ ^ M "^ 
Οὕτω δὲ καὶ Νουμᾶν μὲν “Ῥωμαῖοι τυχὸν ἂν 
/ € ^ 1 8 H K ὃ / δὲ X À 
λέγοιεν αὑτῶν 1 δαίμονα, Καρχηδόνιοι δὲ ”Avvwva 
καὶ ᾿Αννίβαν, Μακεδόνες δὲ ᾿Αλέξανδρον ἢ Di- 
λιππον, ὃς Μακεδόνας ταπεινοὺς ὄντας καὶ ἀσθενεῖς, 
καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ παραχωρήσαντος ᾿Ὀλυνθίοις 
τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἰσχυροὺς ἐποίησε καὶ πολεμικοὺς καὶ 
^ A € + 3 + ? ^ > / 
μικροῦ δεῖν ἁπάσης Εὐρώπης ἐγκρατεῖς: ᾽Αλέξ- 
ανδρος δὲ ὕστερον μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον eis τὴν ᾿Ασίαν 
ἐξαγαγὼν ἅμα μὲν πλουσιωτάτους ἁπάντων 
ἀνθρώπων ἀπέδειξεν, ἅμα δὲ πενιχροτάτους, 
\ uU M 3 z Nd M 3 ^ / 
καὶ ἅμα μὲν ἰσχυρούς, dua δὲ ἀσθενεῖς, φυγάδας 
M / 4 3 7 v / 9 b 
τε καὶ βασιλέας τοὺς αὐτούς, Αἴγυπτόν re? καὶ 
Βαβυλῶνα καὶ Σοῦσα καὶ ᾿Ἐκβάτανα προσθείς, 


1 αὐτῶν Emperius: αὐτῶν M, αὐτὸν UB. 
* τε Cohoon, μὲν Reiske: δὲ. 


1 Second of that name and son of Cyrus the Great, reigned 
529-522 B.c., conquered. Heyrt, but was unsuccessful against 
the Ammonians and the Ethiopians. 

* Defeated at Marathon by the Athenians. 
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might go on to name Cambyses and Darius and their 
successors: Cambyses,! who squandered their money, 
shot his subjects down, sent them on toilsome 
campaigns without intermission, and never allowed 
them to stay at home; and Darius, who amassed as 
much money as possible, caused the land to be 
cultivated, and like the other forced them to wage 
difficult and dangerous wars, for instance, as I recall, 
the one against the Scythians and the one against 
the Athenians.” 

And thus also by the Romans Numa? might 
perhaps be named as their guiding spirit, and Hanno 
and Hannibal by the Carthaginians, and Alexander, 
by the Macedonians, or else Philip, who, when the 


. Macedonians were inglorious and weak, and his 


father had ceded part of his kingdom to the Olyn- 
thians, made them strong and warlike and masters 
of nearly all Europe.* Then afterwards Alexander, 
succeeding Philip, led them over into Asia and made 
them at once the wealthiest of all peoples and at the 
same time the poorest, at once strong and at the same 
time weak, the same men being both exiles and 
kings, because while he annexed Egypt, Babylon, 
Sousa, anfl Ecbatana,® he deprived them of Aegae,” 


3 Numa Pompilius, second king of Rome, revered by the 
Romans as the author of their whole religious worship. 

4 A great exaggeration. By defeating the Greeks at 
Chaeronea in 338 B.o. he did put an end to the independence 
2: Greece, Has father was Amyntas II., who reigned 390- 

69 B.O. 

5 Called Shusan in the Old Testament. It was the winter 
residence of the Persian kings. 

€ Capital of the Median singlom and afterwards the sum- 
mer residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. 

7 Also called Edessa. It was the ancient capital of 
Macedonia and the burial-place of the Macedonian kings. 
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Αἰγὰς δὲ καὶ Πέλλαν καὶ Δῖον ἀφελόμενος. 
7 Καρχηδονίους δὲ "Αννων μὲν ἀντὶ Τυρίων ἐποίσε 
Λίβυας, καὶ Λιβύην κατοικεῖν ἀντὶ (Φοινίκης, καὶ 
χρήματα πολλὰ κεκτῆσθαι καὶ συχνὰ ἐμπόρια 
καὶ λιμένας καὶ τριήρεις, καὶ πολλῆς μὲν γῆς, 
πολλῆς δὲ θαλάττης ἄρχειν. ᾿Αννίβας δὲ πρὸς 
τῇ Λιβύῃ καὶ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας αὐτῆς κρατῆσαι 
παρέσχεν ἑπτακαίδεκα ἔτη: αὖθις δὲ αἴτιος 
ἐγένετο ἀναστάτους γενέσθαι καὶ τὴν πόλιν αὐτὴν 
λ A è 1 Ῥ [4 AÀ ee Ld ^ 
μεταβαλεῖν ὑπὸ 'Ῥωμαίων, πολλοὺς πρότερον τῶν 
Ῥωμαίων ἀπολέσας, καὶ μικρὸν ἀποσχὼν αὐτὴν 
ἑλεῖν τὴν “Ῥώμην, οὐ βουληθεὶς δέ, ὥς φασι, διὰ 
τοὺς οἴκοι ἀντιστασιώτας. 
K i 1 ^ Y Ε Κ 5 / v 
airot Ἰ τοῦτον ἴσως οὔτε Kapynóoviow οὔτε 
“Ῥωμαίοις ἀγαθὸν δαίμονα προσήκει Ὁ αὐτῶν ὃ 
8 καλέσαι. Νουμᾶς δὲ τὴν “Ῥώμην παραλαβὼν 
μικρὰν καὶ ἄδοξον ἔτι, ἐν ἀλλοτρίᾳ χώρᾳ δὲ 
3 + 4 ` £ . X » 
ᾠκισμένην ^ καὶ σύγκλυδας καὶ πονηροὺς ἔχουσαν 
τοὺς ἐνοικοῦντας, ἔτι δὲ τοῖς προσχώροις πᾶσιν 
ἐχθροὺς καὶ πένητας καὶ ἀγρίους καὶ ἐπικινδύνως 
m 8 5 x Li P /λ λ d / 
ζῶντας διὰ 5 τὴν “Ῥωμύλου χαλεπότητα, τήν 
τε γῆν 5 αὐτοὺς βεβαίως ἔχειν ἐποίησε καὶ 
1 καίτοι Capps: καὶ. 
2 προσήκει Reiske: προσήκειν. 
ὃ αὐτῶν Emperius: αὐτῶν. 
4 δὲ ᾠκισμένην Emperius: διῳκισμένην. 
5 διὰ added by Emperius. 


8 χαλεπότητα, τὴν τε γῆν Emperius : χαλεπωτάτην τε γῆν M, 
χαλεπωτάτην γῆν UB. 
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Pella, and Dium.? And the Carthagians Hanno? 
made Libyans instead of Tyrians, forced them to live 
in Libya instead of Phoenicia, caused them to possess 
great wealth, many trading-centres, harbours, and 
warships, and to rule over a vast land and a vast sea. 
Then in addition to Libya, Hannibal enabled them 
to control Italy itselffor a period of seventeen years; 
but after that he was responsible for their being 
driven from their homes and for their capital itself 
being moved at the order of the Romans,* after he 
had previously slain great numbers of these Romans 
and come within a little of taking Rome itself, 
although, men say, he had no desire to do this, on 
account of his political opponents at home. 

And yet Hannibal, perhaps, neither the Cartha- 
ginians nor the Romans could fittingly claim as their 
good guiding spirit. But Numa took over Rome 
when it was still small, unknown to fame, and 
situated in a land owned by others, when it had as 
its inhabitants an unprincipled rabble, who were, 
besides, at enmity with alltheir neighbours, were both 
poverty-stricken and savage, and lived a precarious 
existence because of the harshness of Romulus’ rule; 
caused them to hold their land in security and to be 


1 Made capital of the Macedonian kingdom by Philip. 
There Alexander the Great was born. 

2 A city in Macedonia at the foot of Mt. Olympus on the 
north side. About two miles from it was the grave of Orpheus. 
See also vol. I., p. 50, n. 2. 

3 Son of Hamilcar I. and probably identical with the African 
explorer of that name and with the general surnamed Sabellus. 
His date is uncertain. 

4 Not quite accurate. In the year 149 s.c. the Romans 
bado the Carthaginians dismantle their city and move at least 
ten miles from the sea. They preferred to fight, and their city 
was destroyed. Capps suggests καταβαλεῖν (being destroyed). 
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^ 7 
φίλους εἶναι τοῖς περιοίκοις καὶ νόμους καὶ θεοὺς 
καὶ πολιτείαν κατεστήσατο, καὶ πάσης αἴτιος 


ὑπῆρξε τῆς λεγομένης ὕστερον εὐδαιμονίας. 
“Exoyu δ ἂν καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων λέγειν 


πόλεων καὶ γενῶν καὶ ἀνθρώπων τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον 
εὖ τε καὶ κακῶς πραξάντων διά τινας ἄρχοντας 
αὐτῶν γενομένους καὶ προστάτας: ἀλλὰ ἑκανῶς 
οἶμαι τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ διάνοιαν ἐνδεδεῖχθαι. εἰ δὴ 
τούτους καλεῖς δαίμονας ὄντως 1 τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, 
καὶ δι᾽ οὓς ἕκαστοι βέλτιον ἢ χεῖρον ἔπραξαν, 
ἡδέως ἂν ἀκούοιμι. 


1 ὄντως Cohoon: ὡς, 
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on terms of friendship with their neighbours, and 
gave them a code of laws, and gods to worship, and a 
political constitution, thus becoming the author of all 
their subsequent felicity of which all men speak. 

I could go on to speak in the same way about the 
other cities, and races, and populations which have 
fared well or ill on account of certain men who 
were their rulers and leaders. However, my own 
opinion has, I think, been made sufficiently clear. 
So, if you do call those I have mentioned in very 
truth guiding spirits of those who were under their 
sway and who severally fared better or worse on 
account of them, I should be glad to hear what 
you have to say. 
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ON DELIBERATION 


This is another of the ^'^ Vet rae 777-774 directly and 
probably all written by .". . :* '.:* . i this one Dio 
considers with his interlocutor the meaning of ‘ deliberation’ 
(τὸ βουλεύεσθαι). It does not mean making a blind guess as 
to the truth of something. There must be some knowledgo, 
however imporfect, upon which to base the conjecture. I£, 
on the other hand, there is complete knowledge of the thing, 
no room is left for conjecture, that is, deliberation. Then Dio 
attempts to show that one cannot deliberate about the future 
because it is non-oxistent. One must have something real 
about which to deliberate. This position rather surprises us, 
because deliberation is most naturally about some courso of 
action in the future. After this Dio, unconsciously perhaps, 
shifts his position and maintains that to deliberate is to form 
correct conclusions about a matter from a full knowledge of all 
the factors involved. However, one must admit that it was 
Dio’s companion, rather than Dio himself, who was so certain 
that deliberation comes into play only in those cases where there 
is some knowledge, but not enough to enable one to decide 
with certainty. Dio concludes by exhorting men carnostly to 
strive to gain fall knowledge about the most important things 
in life in order vhat their deliberations in these matters may 
lead to the right conclusions. : 

Sonny (Ad Dionem Chrysostomum Analecta, p. 1961.) 
expresses the view that this Discourse and the pseudo-Platonio 
Sisyphus, which apparently was written about 350 B.O., were 
drawn from a common source, while Diimmler (Academica, 
p. 194) would go further and name Antisthenes’ paradox 
ó τι οὐκ ἔστι ζητεῖν (secking that which is not) as this 
common source, On the other hand, Hirzel (Der Dialog. II., 
p. 105), von Arnim, as one may infer from his note on §§ 4-5, 
and Wegehaupt (De Dione Chrysostomo Xenophontis Sectatore, 
p. 65 ff.) maintain that Dio used the Sisyphus directly. 
Wegehaupt points to so many parallels between this Discourse 
and the Sisyphus as to make his theory appear very reasonable. 
If this theory is not correct, then Dio and the author of the 
Sisyphua followed their common source very closely. 
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Πάλαι, καθήμενος καὶ ὑμῶν ἀκούων, ὅτε πολλὰς 
ὥρας  διετρίβετε παρά τινι τῶν πολιτικῶν 
βουλευόμενοι περί τινων πραγμάτων, σκοπῷ 
παρ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ καὶ ἀναζητῶ τί ἐστι τοῦτο ὅ φατε 

/ ul ΦΚ 4 M] À , 6 9 T M 
βουλεύεσθαι ἢ αὐτὸ δὴ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι. dpa γὰρ 
περὶ τούτου τις βουλεύεται τοῦ πράγματος ὃ οἶδέ 
τε καὶ ἐπίσταται; 

O > 5 ^ M Ῥ to 1 ΄ 

à δοκεῖ μοι περὶ ὧν τις οἶδε, περὶ τούτων 

+ 3 ο Ζ 
βουλεύεσθαι, ἀλλὰ ἤδη εἰδέναι. 

Té 8 [n τὶ 2 ts yh] Ned 374 4 

i δαί; ἃ οὐκ οἶδεν οὐδὲ ὃ ἐπίσταται, περὶ 
τούτων ὥσπερ διαμαντευόμενος καὶ ἀναζητῶν 
γνῶναι ἃ οὐκ older; 

Οὐ δοκεῖ μοι οὐδὲ οὗτος δύνασθαι βουλεύεσθαι 
περὶ τούτων περὶ ὧν οὐδεμίαν ἐπιστήμην ἔχει. 

"Αρα οὖν μὴ τοιόνδε τι Ñ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι, ὥστε 
τινὰ μὲν εἰδέναι, τινὰ δὲ ἀγνοεῖν, καὶ τοῦτο Ñ 
περὶ οὗ βουλεύονται ἄνθρωποι; ἵνα δὲ μᾶλλον 

^ ni 
τῷ λόγῳ παρακολουθήσωμεν, δι εἰκόνος τινὸς 
ἐπιδείξομεν αὐτό. ὑποτιθέμεθα γὰρ εἰδέναι μὲν 

1 πολλὰς ὥρας Cobet: πολλαῖς ὥραις. 

* The phrase ἢ αὐτὸ δὴ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι was deleted by 
Emperius, followed by Arnim and Budé, as being a repetition 
of the preeedinz. It may well be, howover, Dio’s own closer 
detaition of tke problem :: 3 ὅτι U, ἢ omitted by M. 

* à after οὐδὲ deleted by Reiske. 


1 The Sisyphus has the same sub-title, 
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Dio. For a long time, as I sat and listened to 
you men when you spent many hours at the home 
of one of our publie men in deliberating about certain 
affairs of state, I have been considering by myself 
and examining the meaning of that which you call 
deliberation, or what deliberation in the abstract is.? 
Does a person really deliberate about a matter which 
he knows and understands ? 

Interlocutor. I do not think that when a person 
knows certain things, he deliberates about them, but 
that he already knows them. 

Dio. Well then, when there are things he does 
not know or understand, is it about these that he 
deliberates, casting about as it were like a diviner, 
and thus seeking to find out what he does not know? 3 

Int. It does not seem to me that this man, either, 
can deliberate about things when he has no know- 
ledge about them. 

Dio. Then can deliberation be something like 
this—that when men know some things but do not 
know other things, this is the subject about which 
they deliberate? * And in order that we may follow 
the argument better, we shall make it clear by an 
illustration. For instance, we assume that we know 


2 Cf. Sisyphus 387c. : Ibid. 387d. * Ibid. 388 a. 
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ἡμᾶς Καρικλέα καὶ Χαρίξενον, ὅπου δὲ οἰκοῦσιν, 
ἀγνοεῖν, στοχάζεσθαι δὲ περὶ τῆς οἰκίας αὐτοῖν- 
μὴ ἄρα τοῦτο jj τὸ βουλεύεσθαι,! ὥστε ἐξ dw 
οἴδαμεν, ἐκ τούτων καὶ περὶ ὧν οὐδέπω ἴσμεν 
τεκμαίρεσθαι; ἢ; καθάπερ οἱ ἀρτιάζοντες ἴσασι 
μὲν ὅτι ἐν ταῖς χεροὶν ἔχουσιν οἱ προκαλεσάµενοι 
αὐτοὺς χρῆμα, od μέντοι ὅτι τοσοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐνίοτε καὶ ἐπέτυχον εἰπεῖν, καὶ οὕτω δὴ κρατή- 
σαντες ἀπηλλάγησαν. μὴ dpa καὶ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι 
τοιοῦτον Å, ὥστε εἰδέναι μέν τι, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα, 
ὅσα ἀγνοοῦμεν,: στοχασάμενοι ἐνίοτε αὐτομάτως 
ἐπετύχομεν καὶ μετ’ οὐδεμιᾶς ἐπιστήμης; 

Φέρε γὰρ ἴδωμεν ὁποῖόν ἐστι τὸ πρᾶγμα. 
τὰ ὄντα καὶ ἔστι καὶ ἐγένετο καὶ ὑφέστηκε, τὰ 
δὲ μὴ ὄντα οὔτε ἔστιν ὃ οὔτε ἐγένετο οὔτε ὑφέσ- 

κεν. οὗ δεῖ μὲν οὖν περὶ τῶν ἤδη ὄντων' ἔστι 
γὰρ καὶ οὐδὲν ὄφελος περὶ τῶν γεγονότων καὶ 
ὑφεστηκότων βουλεύεσθαι’ τί γὰρ καὶ βουλευ- 
σόμεθα περὶ αὐτῶν; ἵνα μὴ γένηται τὰ γεγονότα; 
οὐ δύναται μὴ γεγονέναι. ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ ἢ τὰ 

1 The phrase μὴ ἄρα τοῦτο ᾖ τὸ βουλεύεοθαι of the MSS. was 
deleted by Arnim followed by Budé. ἄρα Emperius: dpa. 

2 7 added by Wegehaupt. 

8 Bonny would add ἢ τοσοῦτον. 

4 ἀγνοοῦμεν Emperius: ποιοῦμεν, 

5 ἔστιν Dindorf: ἐοτὶ, 


1 Of. Sisyphus 3886. 

* Inthe game ἀρτιασμός tho challenger asked another to guess 
whether iie obicets held in his closed hand were odd or even 
in number. In Aristophanes, Plutus 816, where we read 
στατῆροι 8^ οἱ θεράποντες ἀρτιάζομεν χρυσοῖς, the game seems 
to have been to guess the number of coins, for the denomina- 
tion of the stater was known—two drachmas. bid. 1057 the 
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Charicles and Charixenus, but do not know where 
they live, and so are making conjectures about their 
place of residence; is not this deliberation—the 
drawing of inferences from what we do know about 
that which we do not yet know?! Or, just as people 
playing at odd and even ? know that the challengers 
have something in their hands but not how much ; yet 
sometimes they do hit upon the right answer and in 
that way come off victorious. May we conclude, then, 
that deliberation too is like this—that though there is 
something we do know, yet concerning all the other 
things which we do not know, we make a guess and 
sometimes accidentally hit it although without any 
knowledge? 

Now come, let us see what the nature of the thing 
is:* Things which are in being both are, and have 
come to be, and exist, while things that are not in 
being neither are, nor have come into being, nor do 
they exist. Now we do not need deliberation for things 
which are already in being; for there is no profit in 
deliberating about things which have come into being 
and exist. In fact, what imaginable reason will we 
have for deliberating about them? In order that 
things that have come into being may not come into 
being? It is impossible for them not to have come 
into being. Well, is it in order that things which are 


ame proposed was merely guessing the number of teeth the 
old hag had left. 

3 Of. Sisyphus 387 d. 

* von Arnim feels that §§ 4-5 do not fit into the context. 
In the Sisyphus 390d—391c this part of the exposition does 
come in more naturally because Socrates has just expressed 
the view that one man cannot deliberate better than another 
tan te UT “i 7 js like shooting an arrow at random when 
Tue ave ie, .. aim ab, 
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sf Au. 8 7 8 ^ ` f e 
ὄντα; πῶς; 1 δυνάμεθα ποιῆσαι μὴ εἶναι οὕτως 
e 3 LA 3 > g * € 2 ^ M A 
ὡς ἐγένετο; ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὴ ὑφεστήκῃ; πᾶν τὸ ðv 
ὑπόστασιν ἔχει. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τῶν ὄντων 
ox 1 Pd 4 , > ? 
τί ἄν τις καὶ βουλεύοιτο; περὶ τίνων οὖν βουλευό- 
μεθα; περὶ τῶν μελλόντων, ὡς 6 λόγος ὑποδείκνυσι, 
τὰ δὲ μέλλοντα οὔτε ἔστιν οὔτε γέγονεν οὔτε 
ὑφέστηκεν. περὶ τῶν οὐκ ὄντων οὖν τίς δύναται 
1 M ^ 
βουλεύεσθαι καὶ περὶ τῶν οὐχ ὑφεστώτων; τὸ 
γὰρ οὐκ ὃν οὐδέν ἐστι. περὶ δὲ τοῦ οὐκ ὄντος 
οὐδεὶς δύναται βουλεύεσθαι. οὐδεὶς ἄρα δύναται 
2 3 m f ς M A 
βουλεύεσθαι περὶ τῶν μελλόντων. ἡ γὰρ βουλὴ 
ἐπὶ ὄντι τινί ἐστιν. τὸ δὲ μέλλον οὐκ ἔστιν. οὐκ 
ἄρα οὐδὲ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι περὶ τῶν μελλόντων 
δύναιτ᾽ ἂν εἶναι. 
M 
Τί οὖν; 6 ἄμουσος καὶ 6 ἀνεπιστήμων ἁρμονίας 
M ^ ^ 
καὶ µέλους καὶ ῥυθμοῦ καὶ τῆς τούτων τάξεως 
à / 4 > * ^ 4 1 
καὶ κινήσεως δύναιτ ἂν καλῶς βουλεύσασθαι περὶ 
μουσικῆς καὶ τῶν ἔργων τῶν κατὰ μουσικήν; 
Οὐδαμῶς. 
/ / ¢ 7 y 1 4 M 
Τί δέ; 6 γεωμετρίας ἄπειρος περὶ σώματος καὶ 
/ 3 Ad M 10 λ $ A 
μήκους καὶ πλάτους καὶ βάθους βουλευόμενος ἂν 
καλῶς βουλεύοιτο; 
Οὐδὲ οὗτος. 
Th δες. YW y , , ῃ 4 
i δέ; ὁ νεὼς ἄρχειν οὐκ ἐπιστάμενος περὶ 
^ > ^ \ y ^ ^ 
νεὼς ἀρχῆς καὶ ἔργων κυβερνητικῶν ἱκανῶς ἂν 
βουλευόμενος βουλεύοιτο; 
Οὐδὲ οὗτος. : i 
1 πῶς; fia aes Capps: πῶς δυνάμεθα, 
3 v 
ὄντι added by Capps. 
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in being may not be? Absurd! Can we prevent 
their being just as they have come to be? Well, is 
it in order that they may not exist? Everything 
which is in being has existence. But about things 
that are in being why should a person deliberate 
anyway? About what things, then, do we deliberate ? 
About the future, as the argument suggests. But 
the future neither is, nor has been, nor exists. 
Hence, about things that are not and do not exist, 
who is able to deliberate? For the thing not in 
being is nothing, and about that which is not no one 
can deliberate. Hence no one can deliberate about 
things which are yet to be; for deliberation deals 
with a thing that is, and that which is yet to be does 
not exist. Therefore deliberation cannot possibly 
be about the future either. 

Take another case: Would the unmusical person 
and the one who has no knowledge of harmony, 
melody, rhythm, and their arrangement and move- 
ment be able to deliberate successfully about musie 
and the operations involved in music? 1 

Int. Certainly not. 

Another point: Would the man who has no know- 
ledge of geometry, in deliberating about a solid 
body, its length, width, and height, deliberate 
successfully.? 

Int. No, he also would not. 

Dio. Then further: Would the man who does not 
know how to command a ship, in deliberating about 
the command of a ship and the duties of the captain, 
deliberate competently ?? 

Int. No, he would not, either. 


1 Qf. Sisyphus 389 c-d. 2 Ibid. 388 e. 
8 Ibid. 389 ο-ᾱ. 
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Ὅστις ἄρα * οὐδὲν ἱκανῶς περὶ οὐδενὸς οὔτε 
πεπαίδευται οὔτε 2 οἶδεν, οὗτος οὐδὲ βουλεύσασθαι 
περὶ τούτου ἱκανός ἐστιν. χρὴ οὖν ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 
μάλιστα φρονήσεως καὶ παιδείας, ἵνα ἡμῖν ἡ 
ῥάδιον περὶ ἁπάντων πραγμάτων βουλεύεσθαι 
καὶ εἰδέναι τὸ συνοῖσον ἑκάστῃ βουλῇ καὶ μὴ 
διαμαρτάνειν, ἀλλὰ καθάπερ οἱ μουσικοὶ καὶ 
οἱ γεωμέτραι καὶ οὗ κυβερνῆται περὶ τῶν ἰδίων 
ἔργων τεχνικῶς ὑ σκέπτονται καὶ ἅπαντες οἱ 
περί τι δεινοί, καὶ συνεῖναι περὶ αὐτῶν ἱκανοί 4 
εἶσιν, οὕτω δὴ ? καὶ ἡμεῖς περὶ τῶν ἰδίων ὁ ἱκανοὶ 
ὦμεν βουλεύεσθαι καὶ λέγει. ἄτοπον γὰρ τοὺς 
μέν ἀρτιάξοντας σύγεσιν ἐπιδείκνυσθαι, καὶ ταῦτα 
εἰκάξοντας καὶ μὴ ὁρῶντας τοῦτο περὶ οὗ ἀποφαί- 
νονται, τοὺς δὲ περὶ πραγμάτων βουλευομένους 
μήτε ξύνεσιν μήτε ἐπιστήμην μήτε ἐμπειρίαν 
ἐπιδείκνυσθαι, καὶ τούτων ἐνίοτε τῶν «μεγίστων 
ὄντων, περὶ ὁμονοίας καὶ Φιλίας οἰκιῶν καὶ 
πόλεων καὶ περὶ εἰρήνης καὶ πολέμου καὶ περὶ 
κατοικισμοῦ καὶ περὶ κατοικίσεως, περί τε παίδων 
καὶ περὶ γυναικῶν. 

1 ὅστις ἄρα Wilamowitz : : oe ὕστις. 


οὔτε . . . οὔτε Tron Sioa a e οὐδὲ, 
? τεχνικῶς Or per e, o s "i ἀτεχνῶς, 


LA 


4 ἱκανοὶ added by Rolake. 
5 δὴ Emperius: δεῖ M, δὲ UB. 
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Then a person who has had no competent educa- 
tion and no knowledge whatever about a thing is not 
competent to deliberate about it, either. Therefore 
it is necessary to give the greatest attention to 
prudence and education,! in order that it may be 
easy for us to deliberate about all things whatsoever 
and to know what is going to suit each deliberation 
and not to make scrious mistakes; but just as 
musicians, geometricians, and ship-captains consider 
with professional skill their own particular work, and 
as all persons who possess skill in any matter are also 
competent to understand their work, in like manner 
let us also be competent to deliberate and speak about 
our own business. For it is absurd that while those 
playing at odd and even show intelligence, and that 
too when they are guessing and do not see the thing 
about which they make a guess, yet those who are 
deliberating about publie matters should display 
neither intelligence, nor knowledge, nor experience, 
although these matters are sometimes of the greatest 
importance, such as concord and friendship of families 
and states, peace and war, colonization and the 
organization of colonies, the treatment of children 
and of wives.? 

1 Sisyphus 390 b. 


2 Herwerden in Mnem. XXXVII, p. 321, argues plausibly 
that the conclusion of this Discourse is missing. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH  DIS- 
COURSE: A SHORT TALK ON 
WHAT TAKES PLACE AT A 
SY MPOSIUM 


Dio begins by saying that it is at symposia and at the great 
national festivals that the characters of men are shown most 
clearly. ‘Thon, after speaking of the varied effects of wine on 
mon according to their characters, he passes on to a description 
of the dilTerent ty po of mon seen at one af the national festi- 
vals such as the Isthmian games. The last type mentioned 
ia the phiacepler, who finds it just as difficult to get the 
allantion of men 48 the physician does. The elaboration of 
this thought, and the comments on the foolishness of men in 
giving no heed to either their bodies or their souls, take up the 
second half of the Discourse. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that the title is not very 
suitable. What Dio says about symposia and national 
festivals is merely to gain attention for his real theme, which is 
the folly of men in taking no thought of either body or soul 
until trouble is actually upon them. It is very natural for 
Dio here, as in other parts of his writings, to refer to bodily 
infirmities, because he suffered from ill health himself as a 
result of the hardships incurred in exile. 

The simplicity of the ideas expressed and their similarity to 
those found in the eighth and ninth Discourses, which belong 
to the period of Dio's exile, make it seem probable that this 
Discourse also was written in that period. 
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27. AIATPIBH ΠΕΡΙ TON EN ΣΥΜΠΟΣΙΩΙ 


Οἱ ἄνθρωποι γίγνονται καταφανεῖς ὁποίαν 
ἔχουσι διάνοιαν ἕκαστος ἐν ταῖς πανηγύρεσιν 
οὐχ ἧττον ἢ ἐν τοῖς συμποσίοις, πλὴν ὅτι ποικιλώ- 
τερον τὸ ! τῶν πανηγύρεων καὶ χρόνου πλείονος. 

Οὐκοῦν εἰς τὰ συμπόσια δήπου οἱ μέν τινες 
ἀφικνοῦνται τοῦ πιεῖν ἕνεκεν καὶ οὐθὲν ἄλλο 
πράττουσιν, ὥσπερ οἱ διψῶντες τῶν ὁδοιπόρων, 
ἐπειδὰν ἔλθωσιν ἐπὶ κρήνην τινά, πίνουσιν ἐπι- 
κύψαντες. ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνοι μὲν ἐμπλησθέντες καὶ τὸ 
δίψος ἀποσβέσαντες ἡσυχῇ ἀπαλλάττονται, οὔτε 
πράξαντες 3 οὔτε εἰπόντες ἄτοπον οὐδέν, οἱ δὲ 
πολλὰ καὶ δυσχερῆ ἐνίοτε καὶ λέγουσι καὶ δρῶσιν. 
οὗ γὰρ ὁμοίως ὑποδέχονται τοὺς δεομένους αὐτῶν 
αἵ τε Νύμφαι καὶ ὁ Διόνυσος: ἀλλὰ ἅτε διθύραμβος 


1 τὸ Emperius: rà. 7 πράξαντες Emperius: κράξαντες. 
5 οὐδὲν added by Arnim. 


1 The pancgyris was an assembly of the people of a parti- 
cular district, province, tribo, or nation to worship at a common 
sanctuary. In addition, thero were spectacles, amusements, 
games, chariot races, political discussions and rosolutions, 
buying and selling, etc. For further details see ἃ 5 of 
this Discourse, and Discourses oight and nine. In man 
respects it resembled a modern fair. As illustrations we thin 
first of the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 

2 The symposium (a drinking together) was the name 
given the entertainment which followed a δεῖπνον or dinner- 
party. In it the pleasure of drinking wine was heightened by 
agreeable conversation, music, dancing, games, philosophical 
discussion, etc. 
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Tur qualities of mind and character of individual 
men stand revealed at our national festivals! no 
less than at symposia,? except that at festivals the 
revelation is more varied and extends over a longer 
period of time.’ 

As to symposia, we may assume that some persons 
attend for the sake of drinking and devote themselves 
to that, just as thirsty wayfarers when they come 
to a spring stoop down and drink. Yet travellers, 
when they have drunk their fill and quenched their 
thirst, quietly go their way without having done or 
said anything indecorous, but the others, on the 
contrary, both say and do many disagreeable things 
attimes. Του Dionysus does not welcome his votaries 
who need him with the same sort of welcome as the 
Nymphs do theirs; * but since he is of a frenziednature 


3 T? the same thought of. Discourse 8. 6; 30. 33; 32. 53; 
33. 14 f. 

4 In other words, the cffects of wine and of water upon those 
who partake of them are quite different. 

Dionysus, the god of wine, was the son of Zeus, the god of 
thunder and lightning. When Zeus appeared in that char- 
acter before Semelé, the mother of Dionysus, she was consumed 
by the lightning, but her child was saved. The nymphs, 
goddesses of lesser rank, were attached to various kinds of 
places. Dio is here thinking of those who haunted springs, 
who were called specifically ναϊάδες. Cf. Discourse 12. 30 
νάμασι νυμφῶν ποτίμοις, “ drinkable rills of nymphs.”’ 
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Ov ὁ Διόνυσος καὶ ὑπὸ κεραυνοῦ καὶ βροντῆς 
γενόμενος, ὥς φασιν οἱ ποιηταί, τοὺς ἀμαθέστερον 
χρωμένους ἀτεχνῶς πυρὸς πίµπλησι καὶ τῷ ὄντι 
πολλοὺς αὐτῶν ἐμβροντήτους ἐπούησεν. οὗτοι 
μὲν οὖν σχεδόν τι μαινόμενοι πολλὰ κακὰ δρῶσιν, 
ὥσπερ “Ounpds φησι τὸν ἰζένταυρον μεθυσθέντα 
ἐν τῇ τοῦ [Πειρίθου oikia κακὰ ἐργάσασθαι. 
καὶ ἄλλοι δὲ φύσει ἀδολέσχαι οἷον ἀκροατῶν τινων 
λαβόμενοι τῶν συμποτῶν ἀναισί]ήτους καὶ μακροὺς 
διατίθενται λόγους: οἱ δὲ ἔδουσι καὶ ἀπάδουσι, 
σφόδρα ἄμουσοι ὄντες, καὶ σχεδόν τι μᾶλλον 
λυποῦσι τῶν μαχομένων καὶ λοιδορουμένων. ἕτεροι 
δὲ αὐστηροὶ καὶ σώφρονες εἶναι λέγοντες πο- 
κναίουσιν ἀηδίᾳ, μήτε ποτοῦ τὸ μέτριον ! μήτε 
λαλιᾶς κοινωνεῖν ἀξιοῦντες. ὃς ὃ ἂν ᾗ πρᾷος 
ἀνὴρ καὶ τὸν τρόπον ἱκανῶς ἡρμοσμένος, τῶν 
τε ἄλλων ῥᾳδίως ὑπομένει τὴν δυσκολίαν καὶ 
αὐτὸς εὐσχημονεῖ ὡς οἷόν τε τὸν ὁ ἀμαθῆ χορὸν 
els τὸ δέον καθιστὰς ῥυθμῷ τε καὶ μέλει τῷ προσ- 
ήκοντι, τούς τε οἰκείους λόγους εἰσφέρων καὶ 
δεξιότητι καὶ πειθοῖ προσαγόμενος τοὺς παρόντας, 
ὥστε ἐμμελέστερον καὶ φιλικώτερον ξυνεῖναι 
ἀλλήλοις. 

Τὰ μὲν δὴ τῶν συμποσίων τοιαῦτα: ἀφικνοῦνται 
δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὰς πανηγύρεις, of μὲν ἱστορίας 
1 μέτριον Geel: μέτρον. ἃ εὐσχημονεῖ added hy Ruiske. 

ὃ τὸν aldad by Cohoon, 


1 Sce Homer, Odyssey 21. 205-908 and Ovid. JL, Plamorphoaes 
12. 219. Veirithotis, lender of the Lapithae in Thessaly, 
invited the Centaurs to his wedding feast, when one of them, 
named Eurytion (Eurytus according to Ovid), became drunk 
with wine and attacked the bride Hippodameia,  Πειρίθυος 
shortened to Πειρίθους, gon. ΠΠειρίθου, 
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and the child of lightning and thunder, as the poets 
say, he literally fills with fire those who use him in 
too ignorant a way, and actually makes the majority 
of them thunderstruck or stupefied. Nay rather, 
his votaries, being practically crazed, do man 
evil things, just as Homer says of the Centaur that 
in a fit of drunkenness he wrought evil in the home 
of Peirithoüs. And others, too, who are naturally 
loquacious, feeling that they have got their table- 
companions for an audience, recite stupid and 
tedious speeches; while still others sing in tune and 
out of time, although they have no gift whatever 
for music; and one might almost say that they give 
more annoyance than those who quarrel and use 
abusive language. But there is another class of 
men who claim to be abstemious and temperate, 
that bore people to death by their disagreeable 
manner, since they will not condescend either to 
drink moderately or to take part in the general 
conversation. But the man that is gentle and has 
a properly ordered character, easily endures the 
rudeness of the others, and acts like a gentleman 
himself, trying to the best of his ability to bring 
the ignorant chorus into a proper demeanour by 
means of fitting rhythm and melody. And he 
introduces appropriate topies of conversation and 
by his tact and persuasiveness attempts to get those 
present to be more harmonious and friendly in their 
intercourse with one another. 

So much for symposia. But people also attend 
the national festivals, some just to see the sights 


5 Seo Discourse 14. 4 for the same expression. 
3 See Demosthenes 21. 153 for the same expression. 
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ἕνεκεν τῶν τε ἄλλων θεαμάτων καὶ τῶν ἀγώνων: 
καὶ τούτων ὅσοι σφόδρα ἐσπουδακότες περὶ τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, διατελοῦσιν οὐθὲν ἄλλο πράττοντες ἐξ 
ἑωθινοῦ: πολλοὶ δὲ ὤνια κομίζοντες παντοδαπά, 
ἀγοραῖος ὄχλος, ot δέ τινες ἑαυτῶν ἐπιδειξόμενοι 
τέχνας καὶ δημιουργίας, ἄλλοι δὲ σοφίαν τινὰ αὑτῶν} 
ἐκφαίνοντες, πολλοὶ μὲν ποιήµατα ἐπιδεικνύντες 
τραγῳδίας τε καὶ ἐπῶν, πολλοὶ δὲ καταλογάδην 
συγγράμματα, τὸν σχολῆς ἕνεκεν ἥκοντα καὶ 
ῥᾳθυμεῖν βουλόμενον ἐνοχλοῦντες: οὗτοι δὲ μάλιστα 
ἐοίκασι τοῖς μινυρίζουσι καὶ ἄδουσιν ἐν τοῖς 
mE ὧν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀκούειν ἔστι, κἂν 
ἡ θέλῃ τις. 

d Kv σα ὁ δυνάμενος λόγους εἰπεῖν ὠφελίμους 
καὶ συμφέροντας καὶ τὴν ὅλην σύνοδον εὐσχη- 
μονεστέραν καὶ ἀμείνω παρασχεῖν, οὗτος ὑπὸ 
τῆς ταραχῆς καὶ τοῦ πλήθους τῶν ἄλλων ἡσυχίαν 
ἄγει καὶ τρέπεται καθ᾽ αὐτόν. 

Πεπόνθασι γὰρ δὴ οἱ πολλοὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἐκ 
φιλοσοφίας λόγους ὅπερ, οἶμαι, πρὸς' τὰ τῶν 
ἰατρῶν φάρμακα. οὔτε γάρ τις ἐκείνοις εὐθὺς 
πρόσεισιν οὐδὲ ὠνεῖται πρὶν 7 περυπεσεῖν φανερῷ 
νοσήματι καὶ ἀλγῆσαί τι τοῦ σώματος: οὔτε 
τῶν τοιούτων λόγων ἀκούειν ἐθέλουσιν ὡς τὸ 
πολύ, ὅτῳ ἂν μὴ λυπηρόν τι ξυνενεχθῇ καὶ τῶν 
δοκούντων χαλεπῶν. αὐτίκα τὸν εὐτυχοῦντα, 
ὁποίαν τινά φασιν οἱ πολλοὶ τὴν εὐτυχίαν, οἷον 
χρήματα εἰσδανείξοντα " πολλὰ ἢ χώραν ἱκανὴν 
κεκτημένον καὶ αὐτὸν ὑγιαίνοντα καὶ τέκνων 
σῳζομένων καὶ γυναικός, καί τινα δύναμιν “Kal 

1 αὐτῶν Dindorf: αὐτῶν. 
3 εἰσδανείζοντα Geel: ἐκ δανείων τὰ. 
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and the athletic contests in particular; and all 
those who take a very great interest in these continue 
doing nothing else from early dawn. Many too 
bring in merchandise of all sorts, the tradespeople, 
that is; and some display their own arts and crafts; 
while others show off their accomplishments, many 
of them declaiming poems, both tragedies and 
epics, and many others prose works, so that they 
annoy the man who has come for a rest and wishes 
to have a holiday. And these people seem very 
much like those who hum tunes and sing songs at 
the symposia, whom you cannot help hearing even if 
you do not wish it. 

But the man who in the midst of these folk has 
the ability to speak words edifying and profitable 
and thus make the whole gathering more decorous 
and better, because of the general disturbance and 
the great throng of those of the other sort keeps 
quiet and withdraws into himself. 

For really most men feel towards the words of 
philosophy exactly as they do, I believe, toward the 
drugs which physicians administer; that is, no one 
resorts to them at first, nor buys them until he 
contracts some unmistakable illness and has pain in 
some part of his body. And in the same way 
people are, as a general rule, not willing to listen 
to the words of the philosopher until some affliction 
visits them, something which men consider grievous. 
To give an illustration: the prosperous man—I use 
the term in the sense in which the majority use it.— 
for instance, a man who derives à large income 
from his loans, or has a good deal of land, and not 
only enjoys good health, but has children and a 
wife living, or a man who has some position of 
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ἀρχὴν ἔχοντα μεγάλην ἄνευ πολέμου καὶ στάσεως 
καί τινων φανερῶν κινδύνων, οὐκ ἂν εὕροι τις 
ῥᾳδίως προσιόντα. τοῖς τοιούτοις οὐδὲ ἀξιοῦντα 
κοινωνεῖν τῶν ἐκ φιλοσοφίας λόγων. εἰ δέ 
τῳ ξυμβαίη τι πταῖσμα κατὰ τὸν βίον καὶ 1 
ἦτοι πένης ἐκ πλουσίου γένοιτο ἢ ἀσθενὴς καὶ 
ἀδύνατος ἐκ δυναμένου ἢ ἄλλην turd ἔχων λύπην, 
οἱ δὲ οἰκειότερόν πως διατίθενται πρὸς τὸ πρᾶγμα 
καὶ τρόπον τινὰ ὑπομένουσι τοὺς τῶν φιλοσύφων 
λόγους καί πώς φασι δεΐσίαι παραμυΐέας. κἂν 
ἀπολέσας τύχῃ τινὰ τῶν οἰκείων, 3) γυναῖκα 
ἢ παῖδα ἢ ἀδελφόν, ἀξιοῦσιν ἀφικνεῖσθαι τὸν 
φιλόσοφον καὶ παρηγορεῖν, ὡς τότε ὅ δέον σκοπεῖν 
ὅπως μετρίως φέρῃ τις τὰ γιγνόμενα καὶ δυνήσονται 
ἀντέχειν τοῖς λοιποῖς, πρότερον δὲ οὔ: ὥσπερ 4 
καὶ περὶ τὸ σῶμα ἔχουσι σχεδὸν οἱ ἀνόητοι: 
τὸν μὲν ἆλλον χρόνον οὐθὲν αὐτοῖς μέλει ὅπως 
δύνωνται ὑγιαίνειν, ἀλλὰ ὃ σιτίοις τε καὶ οἴνω 
καὶ ἀφροδισίοις καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ διαίτῃ ὡς οἷόν τε 
ἀκολάστως καὶ ἀδεῶς χρῶνται, ἐὰν δ᾽ 8 ἄρα 
τις καταλαμβάνῃ κόπος καὶ πυρετὸς περὶ τὰς 
τοῦ ἀέρος μεταβολάς, καὶ θεραπεύειν σφᾶς 
κελεύουσι μεστοὶ ὄντες ἀταξίας πολλῆς καὶ 
νοσημάτων ἰσχυρῶν, οἷον εἰκὸς τοὺς τοιούτους 
καταλαμβάνειν, ὅπως δὲ μηδὲν ἰατροῦ δεήσονται, 
τοῦτο τὴν ἀρχὴν οὐ σκοποῦσιν. 

1 καὶ added by Dindorf. * τινὰ Emporius: τινὰς. 

3 ὡς τότε Reisko: ὡς τὸ M, ὥστε τὸ UB. 

4 ὥσπερ Emperius: ὡς γὰρ. 

5 The words ἀλλὰ . . . χρῶνται moved hero by Casaubon 
from their position after μεταβολὰς (infra) in tho MSS, 

5 δ᾽ added by Casaubon. Ἷ πυρετὸς added by Reiske. 

* Emperius deleted καὶ. 
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authority and a high office without war, or rebellion, 
or any open dangers—such a person you would not 
easily find approaching these philosophers, or caring 
to listen to the teachings of philosophy. But if 
some disaster should overtake any one touching his 
livelihood, and he should become either poor after 
having been wealthy, or weak and powerless after 
having been influential, or should meet with some 
other misfortune, then he becomes much more 
friendly disposed toward that craft,somehow manages 
to endure the words of the philosophers, and 
practically admits that he needs comfort, And if it 
is his misfortune to lose any of his relatives, either 
his wife, or a child, or a brother, he asks the philo- 
sopher to come and speak words of comfort, as if he 
thought it were only then necessary to consider 
how one may endure with resignation what happens 
and be able to face the future ; before that he does 
not. It is much the same as the feeling of ignorant 
persons in regard to their bodies: ordinarily they 
have no concern whatever about their health, 
but enjoy foods, wine, and women, and all their 
other regimen as intemperately and unconcernedly 
as possible; but if any weariness or fever does un- 
expectedly seize them owing to the changes in the 
weather, then they indeed demand to be treated, since 
their health is greatly disordered and they are suffering 
from severe illnesses, such as you expect would attack 
people of this sort. But how to avoid having any 
need of a physician is a problem which they do not 
consider at allt 


1 In Discourse 8. 6 ff. Diogenes says that physicians have 
the advantage in being consulted more readily than phil- 
osophers are. 
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Dio, accompanied by at least ono friend, comes up from the 
harbour—of Naples presumably—to witness the athletic 
contests then being held, and has his attention drewn οὔτις. ρε τσ 
ο a tall handsome boxer who is training, surrounded hy t 
great crowd of admirers. On asking one of the bystanders 
who the man is, he learns that it is the boxer Iatrocles, so 
often the antagonist of Melancomas, who has recently died. 
This bystander speaks in the highest terms of Melancomas 
both as a boxer and as a man, and is evidently greatly 
distressed by his death. Thereupon Dio offers various reflec- 
tions to comfort him. 

von Arnim, ey from a study of this Discourse and the 
following one, which is the funeral oration for Melancomas, 


1 Some of the codices which contain all of Dio’s eighty 
extant Discourses have these Discourses arranged in the order 
followed in this edition. This has been the common and 
accepted order, and the Discourses are always referred to by 
the numbers of this arrangement. But the other complete 
codices use a different order, which was followed by Photius. 
von Arnim in Hermes, vol. 26, has shown this to be the 
earlier and preferable order. He introduced it in his edition 
of Dio, and was followed by De Budé in his. 

The MSS. U, B, and M, which give the Discourses in the 
common and accepted order, put Melancomas II, before 
Melancomas I, so that they appear as Nos. 28 and 29 in the 
series; but these MSS. show in two ways that this order is 
not the natural one, The Discourse that would naturally come 
second is called II; and then the added words, “ in its position 
I,” (τῇ τάξει a’) indicate once more that this natural order 
has been reversed, 
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comes to the conclusion that the occasion of it was the Games 
in honour of Augustus (Ludi Auguatales) as held at Naples in 
the year A.D. 74, when Titus, soon to be emperor and now 
thirty-three years oli—Dio himself would be of about the 
same age—was either Director of Games (γυμνασίαρχος) there 
or Exhibitor of Games (ἀγωνοθέτης). 

On the other hand, Lemarchand (Dion de Pruse, Les Oeuvres 
d'avant VExile, p. 30 1.) gives various reasons for thinking 
that Melancomas is a purely imaginary charactor, He con- 
siders it rather remarkable that, apart from one passage in 
Thomistius (e. Oration 10, p. 139), who got his information 
from Dio (seo Seharold, Dio Chiese. Uhemistius, 
Burghausen 1012), there i8 ne sther reference in anciont 
literature to this incomparable athlete and boxer, no in- 
scription that has come to light commemorating any victory 
of his. Ho also shows iu detail that this Melancomas is the 
embodiment of all the youthful qualities and virtues for which 
Dio shows admiration in other Discourses, and that Dio at 
times, as in tho Kuboean Discourse, describes what is ideal 
rather than actual. And in Dio’s time, he adds, tho Romans 
began to take nn interest in athletics, so that outstanding 
athlotes came from Greeee and Asia Minor to eive exhibitions. 
note that Melancomas tuber ia represendied as cending fram 
Caria in Asia Minor. Vheircentest.aceved ia τοσα ο thewlorious 
past of Greece. Therefore, may not Dio, who was an ardent 
Hellenist and who looked with disapproval on the cruel 
gladiatorial exhibitions (see Discourse 31. 121), have wished to 
increase tho interest in athletics by creating and describing 
this ideal athlote, this gentle boxer, who would not think of 
injurine his opps nen! by striking him with his fist armed with 
the terriite east. But this gontleness would make little 
appeal to most men of Dio's timo. 

As a literary effort the twenty-cighth Discourse is superior 
to the twenty-ninth, and toward the end the hortatory and 
preaching clement, which is regarded as typical of what Dio 
wrote during his exile, is somewhat in evidence. It is possible, 
thon, that this Discourse was written considerably later than 
the following one, 
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᾿ΝΛναβάντες ἀπὸ τοῦ λιμένος εὐθὺς ἐβαδίζομεν, 
ὀψόμενοι τοὺς ἀθλητάς, ὡς ἂν τὴν ὅλην ἐπιδημίαν 
πεποιημένοι κατὰ θέαν τοῦ ἀγῶνος. ἐπεὶ δὲ πρὸς 
τῷ γυμνασίῳ ἧμεν, τοὺς μέν Twas ἑωρῶμεν ἐν 
τῷ δρόμῳ ἔξω τρέχοντας, καὶ κραυγὴ τῶν παρα- 
κελευομένων ἣν, τοὺς δὲ καὶ ἄλλως γυμναζομένους. 
τούτοις μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἐδόκει προσέχειν: ὅπου δὲ 
πλεῖστον ὄχλον ἴδοιμεν, ἐκεῖ ἐβωδίζομεν. ὁρῶμεν 
οὖν πάνυ πολλοὺς ἑστηκότας πρὸς τῇ ἐξέδρᾳ 
τοῦ "Ηρακλέους καὶ ἑτέρους ἀεὶ προσάγοντας, 
τοὺς δὲ καὶ ἀπιόντας διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι ἰδεῖν. 
τὸ μὲν οὖν πρῶτον ἐπειρώμεθα ὁρᾶν ὑπερκύπ- 
τοντες, καὶ μόλις ἑωρῶμέν του γυμναζομένου 
τὴν κεφαλὴν καὶ τὰς χεῖρας ἀνατετακότος. ἔπειτα 
κατὰ μικρὸν ἐνδοτέρω ἐγενόμεθα. ἣν οὖν νεανίσκος 
πάνυ μέγας καὶ καλός, ἔτι δέ, ὡς εἰκός, μεῖζον 
αὑτοῦ καὶ κάλλιον ὑπὸ τῆς γυμνασίας τὸ σῶμα 
ἐφαίνετο. πάνυ δὲ λαμπρῶς ἐγυμνάζετο καὶ 
μετὰ φρονήματος, ὥστε ἀγωνιζομένῳ μᾶλλον 
ἐῴκει. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐπαύσατο γυμναζόμενος καὶ 
τὸ πλῆθος ἀνεχώρει, κατενοοῦμεν αὐτὸν ἐπιμελέ- 


1 ἑωρῶμέν του Cohoon: ἑωρῶμεν τοῦ. 
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MELANCOMAS II 


ArrER coming up from the harbour, we strolled 
over at once to have a look at thc athletes, just as 
if the sole purpose of our trip had been to view 
the contests. When we got near the gymnasium 
we saw a number running on the track outside of it, - 
and there was a roar as the crowd cheered them 
on; and we also saw the athletes who were exercising 
in other ways. To those, however, we thought it 
hardly worth while to pay attention; but wherever 
we saw the biggest crowd, there we would stroll. 
So we noticed a great number of people standing 
near the Arcade of Heracles and a stream of others 
coming up, and some also going away because they 
could not see. At first we tried to see by looking 
over other people's shoulders, and with difficulty 
managed to catch a glimpse of the head of a man 
who was exercising with his hands up.! Then we 
gradually got in closer. He was a very tall and 
beautiful young man; and besides, the exercises 
he was taking made his body seem, quite naturally, 
still taller and more beautiful. He was giving a 
most brilliant performance, and in so spirited a 
way that he seemed more like a man in an actual 
contest. Then, when he stopped exexcising and the 
crowd began to draw away, we studied him more 


1 He was shadow-boxing. 
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στερον. | jv δὲ ὅμοιος τοῖς ἀνδριᾶσι τοῖς ἀκριβῶς 
εἰργασμένοις: εἶχε δὲ καὶ τὸ χρῶμα ὅμοιον 
χαλκῷ κεκραμένῳ. 

Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἀπηλλάγη, τῶν παρόντων τινὰ ἠρόμεθα 
πρεσβύτην ὅστις εἴη. καὶ ὃς σκυθρωπάσας- 

Οὗτος μέντοι ᾿Ιατροκλῆς 6 τοῦ Μελαγκόμα 
ἀνταγωνιστὴς καὶ μόνος ἐκείνῳ οὐκ ἀξιῶν παρα- 
χωρεῖν, τὸ γοῦν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ. οὐδὲν μέντοι πλέον 
émotev ἡττᾶτο γὰρ ἀεί, ἐνίοτε δι ὅλης τῆς 
ἡμέρας ἀγωνισάμενος" ἤδη μέντοι ἀπειρήκει, 
wore τὸν τελευταῖον τοῦτον ἀγῶνα τὸν ἐν τῇ 
Νεαπόλει οὐδένα ταχύτερον τούτου ἐνίκησεν. 
ἀλλὰ νῦν ὁρᾶτε ὅσον φρονεῖ καὶ ἐν ὅσῳ πλήθει 
γυμνάζεται. οἶμαι δὲ ἔγωγε καὶ ἐπιχαίρειν αὐτὸν 
ἐκείνῳ. καὶ εἰκὸς μέντοι: οὐ γὰρ μόνον τοῦτον τὸν 
στέφανον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἅπαντας ἐπίσταται 
αὐτοῦ ὄντας. 

Ἢ γάρ, ἔφην, τέθνηκεν 6 Μελαγκόμας; ἐπεὶ 
τό γε ὄνομα καὶ ἡμεῖς Ίδειμεν, αὐτὸν οὐδεπώποτε 
ἰδόντες. 

Οὐ πρὸ πολλοῦ γε, εἶπεν, ἀλλὰ τρίτη που ἡμέρα 
ἐστὶν ἀπὸ τῆς ταφῆς. 

Tiv, δέ, εἶπον, τούτου διέφερε, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δέ, 
πότερον μεγέθει ἢ εὐψυχίᾳ; 

Ἐκεῖνος, ἔφη, ὦ βέλτιστε, πάντων ἀνθρώπων, 
οὐχὶ τῶν ἀνταγωνιστῶν μόνον, εὐψυχότατος καὶ 
μέγιστος ἔφυ, ἔτι δὲ κάλλιστος. καὶ εἴ γε 
ἰδιώτης ἔμεινε καὶ μηδὲν ὅλως ἔπραξε, δι αὐτό 
που τὸ κάλλος περιβόητος ἂν ἦν: ἐπεὶ καὶ νῦν 


1 Cf. Discourse 12. 2. Dio refers to Sicyonian blending of 
copper and tin which produced rich brown, 
The prize for boxing at the games then being held. 
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closely. He was just like one of the most carefully 
wrought statues, and also he had a colour like 
well blended bronze.* 

After he had gone, we asked one of the bystanders, 
an old man, who he was; and the man said with a 
frown : 

“ Why that is Iatrocles, the opponent of Melan- 
comas, the only man who would not give in to him, 
at least, that is, if he could help it. Still he could not 
get the better of him, for he was always defeated, 
sometimes after competing for a whole day. However, 
Iatrocles had already given up trying, so that in the 
last contest here in Naples, Melancomas defeated no 
opponent more quickly than he did Iatrocles. But 
you see how confident he is now, and how large 
a crowd he has about him as he takes his exercise. 
For my part, I really believe that he feels a malicious 
joy at the other man's misfortune ; and naturally 
enough, for he knows that not only the next crown? 
but all others are now his own.” 

“What!” Iexclaimed, “ Is Melancomas dead? " 
—for even we knew his name at least, although we 
had never seen the man himself. 

“Yes,” he replied, “he died not long ago. I 
believe this is the second day since he was buried.” 

' And in what respect,” I asked, “ was he superior 
to this man and to the others also? Was it in size, 
or in courage? " 

“ That man, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ was more courageous 
and bigger than any other man in the world, not 
merely than any of his opponents; and furthermore, 
he was the most beautiful. And if he had remained 
an amateur and had not gone in for boxing at all, I 
believe that he would have become widely known 
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ἐπέστρεφεν ἅπαντας, ὁπότε ἀπίοι που, καὶ τοὺς 
οὐκ εἰδότας ὅστις ἐστίν. καίτοι οὔτε ἐσθῆτι 
ἐκόσμει ἑαυτὸν οὔτε ἄλλῳ τῳ γιγνώσκεσθαι 
μᾶλλον ἐπετήδευεν ἢ λανθάνειν: ἀποδυσαμένου 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις ἄλλον ἐθεᾶτο, πολλῶν μὲν 
παίδων, πολλῶν δὲ ἀνδρῶν γυμναζομένων. εἰωθό- 
τος δὲ τοῦ κάλλους εἰς τρυφὴν ἄγειν καὶ τοὺς 
μετρίως αὐτοῦ μετειληφότας, τοιοῦτος aw τὸ 
εἶδος ἔτι σωφρονέστερος ἣν: καὶ καταφρονῶν 
δὲ τοῦ κάλλους οὐδὲν ἧττον ἐφύλαττεν αὐτὸ ἐν 
οὕτω χαλεπῷ ἐπιτηδεύματι. πυγμὴν γοῦν ἆγωνι- 
ζόμενος οὕτως ὑγιὴς ἦν ὥσπερ τῶν δρομέων 
τις, οὕτω δὲ σφόδρα γεγύμναστο καὶ τοσοῦτο 
περιῆν τοῖς πόνοις, ὥστε δυνατὸς ἦν καὶ δύο 
ἡμέρας ἑξῆς μένειν ἀνατετακὼς τὰς χεῖρας, καὶ 
οὐκ ἂν εἶδεν οὐδεὶς ὑφέντα αὐτὸν ἢ ἀναπαυσάμενον, 
ὥσπερ εἰώθασιν. πρότερον δὲ ἠνάγκαζε τοὺς 
ἀνταγωνιστὰς ἀπειπεῖν, οὐ μόνον πρὶν αὐτὸς 
πληγῆναι, ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὶν πλῆξαι ἐκείνους: οὐ 
γὰρ τὸ παίειν καὶ τιτρώσκεσθαι ἀνδρείαν ἐνόμιζεν, 
ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν εἶναι μὴ δυναμένων πονεῖν καὶ 
ἀπηλλάχθαι βουλομένων: τὸ δὲ ἀνέχεσθαι τοῦ 
χρόνου καὶ μήτε τοῦ βάρους τῶν χειρῶν ἡττᾶσθαι 
μήτε τοῦ πνεύματος ἐνδεᾶ γίγνεσθαι μήτε τῷ 
καύματι ἄχθεσθαι, τὸ δὲ εἶναι γενναῖον. 
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simply on account of his beauty ; for even asit was, he 
attracted everybody’s attention whenever he went 
anywhere, even that of people who did not know 
who he was. And yet he did not dress up in fine 
clothes or in any other way try to attract notice 
rather than to remain inconspicuous; but when 
he was stripped, nobody would look at anyone else, 
although many boys and many men were training.! 
And although beauty is wont to lead to softness, even 
with those who arc only moderately endowed with 
it, beautiful as he was, he was even more remarkable 
for his self-control and moderation; and though 
despising his beauty, he none the less preserved 
it in spite of his rough profession. At any rate, 
although boxing was his specialty, he remained as 
free from marks as any of the runners; and he had 
trained so rigorously and went so far beyond others 
in toilsome exercising that he was able to remain 
for two whole days in succession with his hands 
up, and nobody could catch bim letting them down 
or taking a rest, as athletes usually do. Then he 
used to foree his opponents to give up, not only 
before he himself had received a blow but even 
before he had landed one on them. For he did not 
consider it courage to strike his opponent or to 
receive an injury himself, but thought this indicated 
lack of stamina and a desire to have done with 
the contest? But to last out the full time without 
either being done up by the weight of his arms, or 
becoming out of breath, or being distressed by the 
heat—that, he thought, was a splendid achievement." 


1 Cf. Discourse 29. 3 ff. 
2 For the contents of §§ 5—7 cf. Discourse 29. 4-8 and Themi- 
stius 10. 139. Themistius got this information from Dio. 
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᾿Ορθῶς μέντοι, ἔφην ὑπολαμβάνων. καὶ γὰρ ἐν 
τῷ πολέμῳ οἱ φαυλότατοι τὰ ὅπλα ῥίπτουσιν, εὖ 1 
εἰδότες ὅτι γυμνοὶ μᾶλλον ἂν τιτρώσκοιντο' οὕτω 
μᾶλλον ἡττῶνται τοῦ κόπου ἢ τῶν τραυμάτων. 

Τοιγάρτοι, εἶπεν, ἀφ οὗπερ ἤρξατο ἀγωνί- 
ζεσθαι lluÜot, πρῶτος μὲν ὧν ἴσμεν ἄλειπτος ? 
διεγένετο, πλείστους καὶ μεγίστους στεφάνους 
ἀνελόμενος καὶ ἀνταγωνισταῖς οὔτε φαύλοις οὔτε 
ὀλίγοις χρησάμενος. καὶ τὸν πατέρα, ἐνδοξότατον ὃ 
ὄντα, τὸν Μελαγκόμαν ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς 
Καρίας, ἄλλους τε ἀγῶνας καὶ ᾿Ὀλυμπίασι νική- 
σαντα, οὐδέπω ἀνὴρ av ὑπερεβάλετο: οὗ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνος ἄλειπτος. τοιοῦτος μέντοι ὢν ἀθλίως 
ἐτελεύτησε, τῶν μὲν πόνων τῆς ἀθλήσεως ἐπὶ 
πλεῖστον ἐλθών, τῶν δὲ ἐν τῷ Piw τερπνῶν 
οὐδενὸς πειραθείς. οὕτω δὲ σφόδρα φιλότιμος 
ὑπῆρχεν ὥστε καὶ ὅτε ἀπέθνησκεν ᾿Αθηνοδώρου 
τοῦ παγκρατιαστοῦ, φίλου ὄντος ἀπὸ παιδός, 
ἐπυνθάνετο πόσαι τινὲς εἶεν ἡμέραι λοιπαὶ τοῦ 
ἀγῶνος. καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ἅμα λέγων ἐδάκρυεν ὁ 
πρεσβύτης. 

3 A 1 H L4 / € / 

Λλλὰ σοὶ μέν, ἔφην, συγγνώμη ὑπερλυπουμένῳ 
διὰ τὸ πάντως προσήκειν τί σοι αὐτοῦ. 

Μὰ τοὺς θεούς, εἶπεν, οὐδὲν ἔμοιγε: οὔτε γὰρ 
ἀπὸ γένους μοι ἦν οὔτε ἐγύμναζον αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ 
τῶν παίδων τινὰ τῶν παγκρατιαστῶν. ὁ δὲ 


1 εὖ Jacobs: οὔκ, 

3 ἴσμεν ἄλειπτος Casaubon: ἴσμεν... ππος UB (Room 
for four letters in lacuna), οἷς µελάνιππος M. 

5 ἐνδοξότατον Reiske: ἐνδοξότερον. 


η 


ren 


1 Cf. Discourse 8. 18 and 19. 13. 
2 Of. Discourse 29. 11. 3 That is, in his youth. 
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“ He had the right idea though,” said I, breaking 
in. “ For in war too the worst soldiers throw away 
their shields though they know well enough that 
when unprotected they are more apt to be wounded. 
Thus, we see, they are overcome more by their 
exhaustion than by their wounds.” 1 

“That is just the reason,” he rejoined, “ why, 
from the time Melancomas began to compete in 
the Pythian games, he was the first man to our 
knowledge who remaincd undefeated, after winning 
the most and the greatest crowns and facing 
antagonists who were neither negligible nor few 
in number? And his own father—a very famous 
man, the well-known Melancomas who came from 
Caria and among his other victories also won at 
Olympia—he had surpassed before he came to man- 
hood; for his father did not remain undefeated.? How- 
ever, splendid as this young athlete was, he came to 
a wretched end, after enduring the laborious work 
of athletics to the uttermost without experiencing 
any of the joys of life. And he was by nature so 
exceedingly ambitious that even on his deathbed 
he inquired of Athenodorus, the pancratiast,* who 
had been his friend from boyhood, just how many 
days of the athletic meet were left." And as he 
said this, the old man burst into tears. 

“ Ah!” said I, “it is pardonable in you to grieve 
so excessively; he must certainly be related to you 
in some way.” 

* In heaven's name no," he answered, “ no relation 
of mine. For he was neither a blood kinsman of 
mine, nor was he trained by me; no, I trained one of 
the boys among the pancratiasts. As for him, he was 


` 4 A youth who competed in both wrestling and boxing. n 
397. 
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ἄνθρωπος τοιοῦτος ἦν ὥστε πάντας ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ 
λυπεῖσθαι τοὺς ἐπισταμένους ἐκεῖνον. 

Οὔκουν, ἔφην, ἄθλιον δεῖ καλεῖν αὐτόν: τοῦναν- 
τίον γὰρ εὐδαιμονέστατος ἂν εἴη καὶ μακαριώτατος, 
εἴπερ οἷος λέγεται ἦν: ᾧ καὶ γένους ὑπῆρξε 
λαμπροῦ τυχεῖν καὶ κάλλους, ἔτι δὲ ἀνδρείας καὶ 
ἰσχύος καὶ σωφροσύνης, ἃ δὴ μέγιστα τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν ἐστι" τό γε μὴν θαυμαστότατον ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ 
ἀήττητον γενέσθαι οὐ μόνον τῶν ἀνταγωνιστῶν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ πόνου καὶ καύματος καὶ γαστρὸς καὶ 
ἀφροδισίων: δεῖ γὰρ πρῶτον τούτοις ἀήττητον 
εἶναι τὸν μέλλοντα ὑπὸ μηδενὸς τῶν ἀνταγωνιστῶν 
λειφθήσεσθαι.: ἡδονὰς δὲ τίς μείζονας jon, ὅστις ? 
φιλοτιμότατος ὧν ἀεὶ ἐνίκα καὶ θανμαζόμενος 
ἠσθάνετο; καί µοι δοκοῦσι σφόδρα αὐτὸν ἀγαπῆσαι 
οἱ θεοὶ καὶ μάλιστα τῇ τελευτῇ τιμῆσαι, ὡς ἂν 
μηδενὸς πειραθείη τῶν χαλεπῶν. ἀνάγκη γὰρ 
αὐτῷ ἦν προβαίνοντι ἀντὶ μὲν καλλίστου αἰσχρο- 
τέρῳ γίγνεσθαι, ἀντὶ δὲ ἰσχυροτάτου ἀσθενεστέρῳ, 
ἴσως δὲ καὶ λειφθῆναί που. ὅστις δὲ τοῖς μεγίστοις 
ἀγαθοῖς συναπέρχεται τὰ ἄριστα πράξας, οὗτος 
εὐδαιμονέστατα τελευτᾷ. εὗροι δ᾽ ἄν τις καὶ 
τῶν παλαιῶν τοὺς θεοφιλεῖς ὠκυμόρους. 

: λειφθήσεσθαι Casaubon : Te lide 
ἥσθη ὅστις Emperius: 7) ἔσθ᾽ ὅστις. 


-- 


1 Cf. what Herodotus (1. 31 ff.) says about the two young 
men, Cleobis and Biton, who in their lives and deaths were 
much like Melancomas. 

: i n Xenophon, Apology of Socrates 6 and Memorabilia 

* Cf. Menander as reported by Plutarch in Consolation to 
Apollonius 119 e, Frag. 125 (Kock): “ He whom the gods love 
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such a splendid fellow that all who know him felt 
grief at his death." 

" Then," said I, " you have no reason for calling 
him wretched. On the contrary, he must be most 
blessed and fortunate if he was the sort of man 
report makes him. It was his good fortune to come 
of an illustrious family, to possess beauty, and, in 
addition, courage, physical strength, and self-control 
—things that are certainly the greatest blessings. 
But what was indecd the most surprising thing about 
a man is, to have remained undefeated not only 
by his opponents but also by toil and heat and glut- 
tony and sensuality; for the man who is going to 
prove inferior to none of his opponents must first be 
undefeated by these things. And as for pleasures, who 
ever enjoyed greater than he, who, being very ambi- 
tious, always won, and being admired, knew that he was 
admired? And it seems to me that the gods loved 
him exceedingly and honoured him especially in his 
death, in order that he might experience none of 
life's great sorrows.! For if his life had been spared, 
he would inevitably have become more ugly after 
being most beautiful, weaker after being strongest,? 
and perhaps have been defeated too. But the man 
who passes away in the midst of the greatest blessings 
after the finest achievements, that man has the 
happiest death; and you will find that in ancient 
times too, those whom the gods loved had a short 
span of life." 3 


dies young '"—óv οἱ θεοὶ φιλοῦσιν ἄποθνήσκει νέος; Plautus, 
Bacchides, 4. 7. 18 f.: Quem di diligunt adulescens moritur; 
Lord Byron, Don Juan 4. 12; Dio, Discourse 29. 20. Words- 
worth in The Facursion savs, “ The good die first." The same 
idea is found in Homes, Odyssey 15. 245-247 and in Plutarch, 
op. cit. 111 b. 
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, 3 / t 
Τίνας, ἔφη, τούτους λέγεις; 
Τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα, εἶπον, καὶ Πάτροκλον καὶ "Έκτορα 
ὶ Μέ tw δόν N δὲ LAA y " 
καὶ Μέμνονα καὶ Σαρπηδόνα. ἔτι δὲ ἄλλους ὀνομά- 
ζοντος ἐμοῦ, 
r ^ / # ^ ? 5 + 
Tatra μέν, ἔφη, καλῶς εἶπας εἰς παραμυθίαν 
X d * t 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ ἔγωγε ἐβουλόμην σου ἔτι ἀκούειν: 
΄ X eo 
ἀλλὰ yàp ὥρα γυμνάζειν τὸν παῖδα, καὶ ἀπέρχομαι. 
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* Whom do you mean? ” he asked. 

“ Achilles," I replied, " and Patroclus and Hector 
and Memnon and Sarpedon,” 1 and as I was going on 
to name still others, he exclaimed: 

" What you have said is well suited to comfort 
those who are in mourning, and I wish that I could 
listen to you longer; but really it is high time for me 
to be at the training of the boy, and I am off.” 


1 Seo Discourse 29. 20 for a somewhat longer list. Sarpedon, 


a Lycian prince and ally of the Trojans, who was slain by 
| Patroclus. Not to be confused with his grandfather of the 
same name, who lived for three generations. 
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This Discourse is in the form of a funeral oration for a young 
boxer Melancomas, who had died very suddenly. As to the 
question whother there over was such a Melaucomas and as to 
the time and place of this oration the reader is referred to the 
Introduction to the preceding Discourse. 

If we follow von Arnim and others in believing that there 
really was such a Melaneomas and that this funeral oration 
really was delivered, then arises the question of who delivered 
ite Appareniby is ase! Dio himself, because the speaker had 
Deon a siese "lend Gf Cie de eased and was deeply moved by 
his death; while Dio, on the other hand, had known Molan- 
comas only by name, as ho says in Discourse 28.5. Then too, 
the speaker represents himself as quite youthful and not 8 
fluent speaker, But if Dio merely wrote the oration for 
some one else to deliver, who was that person? One thinks 
first of Titus, who according to a Neapolitan inscription 
was the agonothete at the Games in Naples three times 
and gymnasiarch once before A.n. 81 and- was reputed to 
have been a lover of Melancomas. (Cf. Themistius, Oration 10, 
p.139 Hard.) But it seems unlikely that a man of Titus’ 
disposition, high place, and maturity—he was possibly 
thirty-three years old at the time when this oration is supposed 
to have been delivered—and fresh from the capture of Jeru- 
salem, would have renresericd Limself as youthful and 
immature; or have ranked aifcctics higher than warfare, as 
the speaker does in ἃ 15. It is more likely that this oration 
was delivered by a Greek who was g high official at the Games. 

The thonght content of this Discourse and the information 
given about Melancomas are practically the same as in the 
preceding Discourse; but & good deal more is said in praise of 
the deceased; and athletics, as already said, are put on a 
higher plane than warfare. 


1 After the numeral A’ the MSS, add τῇ ταξει B'—"* in its 
position IT.” 
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AAR? ἐμοί, ὦ ἄνδρες, οὐδ᾽ o τι εἴπω ἔπεισιν 
ὑπὸ λύπης ἅμα καὶ ἐκπλήξεως τοῦ αἰφνιδίου 
πάθωυς. οὐ γὰρ μόνον διὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἣν ἔχω 
μᾶλλον ἑτέρου μοι τῶν πολιτῶν οἰκιῖον τὸ συμ- 
βεβηκός, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἰδία μοι φίλος ἦν Μ᾿ελαγκόμας 
ὑπὲρ ἅπαντας, ὥσπερ καὶ ὑμῶν ἐπίστανται οἱ 
πλείους. καὶ ἔμοιγε ἄτοπον φαίνεται τὸ 1 ἐπὶ 
τοῖς τεθνεῶσιν έθος, ὅτι τοῖς πλεῖστα " λυπουμένοις 
μάλιστα προσήκειν δοκεῖ τὸ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς λέγειν. 
οἱ γὰρ σφοδρότατα ἀνιώμενοι ἀδύνατοι λέγειν 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τούτου εἰσίν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἡλικίας ἐν 
τούτῳ εἰμί, ἐν ᾧ ἡ μὲν τοῦ λόγου δύναμις ἧττον 
ἅπασιν ὑπάρχει, τὸ δὲ χαίρειν καὶ τὸ λυπεῖσθαι 
ἰσχυρότατον γίγνεται. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ «τιμιώτερος 
μεν στρατηγοῦ ἔπαινος ἐπί στρατιώτῃ ἀγαθῷ 
τελευτήσαντι, τιμιώτερος δὲ παντὸς ἄρχοντος 
ἢ ἰδιώτου, κἀμοὶ λεκτέον τῆς ἀρχῆς ένεκεν ὡς 
ἂν δύνωμαι. πρέποι Ò ἂν τῇ ἐκείνου ἀρετῇ καὶ 
τῇ ἐμῇ νεότητι μηδὲν μακρὸν ἀπαιτεῖν μηδὲ 
ἀκριβῆ μᾶλλον ἢ γενναῖον τὸν ἔπαινον. 

1 φαίνεται τὸ Emperius: φαίνετο M, ἐφαίνετο τὸ UB, 
3 πλεῖστα Emperius: ἥκιστα, 


p 


1 Of. note on the title of Melancomas IT. 
* CE. Sophocles, T'rachinians 137: χαίρειν τε καὶ στέρεσθαι. 
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Anu sirs! I cannot think of anything at all to say, 
so great is my grief alike and my consternation at 
this sudden bereavement; for not only on account 
of the office which I hold does the disaster come home 
to me more than to any other citizen, but Melan- 
eomas was also a personal friend of mine beyond all 
others, as most of you know. And to me at least it 
seems an absurd custom, when citizens die, that those 
most deeply afflicted should be thought the most 
fitting persons to speak at their obsequies; since 
those who are most grief-stricken are for that very 
reason incapable of speech. Moreover, I am at the 
time of life when all men find that, while their ability 
to speak is always less than it was, yet the 
emotions of both joy and sorrow ? are greatest in 
intensity. Since, however, a eulogy spoken by a 
general over a good soldier who has passed away 
does him a greater honour, and one spoken by auy 
ruler a greater honour than one spoken by a 
private citizen, so it devolves upon me also, in 
view of the office I hold, to speak to the best of 
my ability. And it would be in keeping with the 
merit of the deceased and my own youth to demand 
of me no τ αὶ or studied eulogy, but praise that 
comes from the heart. 
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Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν εὐγενείας ἀληθοῦς ἔτυχεν. 
οὐ γὰρ εἴ τῳ πλουσίων συνέβη τυχεῖν προγόνων, 
od μὴν οὐδ᾽ εἰ βασιλέων, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα φαύλων, 
ὅδε ἂν εἴη καλῶς γεγονώς, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ φύντες ἐξ 
ἀγαθῶν, ὥσπερ ὅδε. ὃὁ γὰρ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ τῶν 
κατ᾽ αὐτὸν διήνεγκε τοῖς καλλίστοις, εὐψυχίᾳ 
καὶ ῥώμῃ. δηλοῦσι δὲ αἱ νῖκπι ἃς ἐνίκησε καὶ 
᾿Ολυμπίησι καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀγῶσιν, 

Λὐτὸς δὲ ἔφυ κάλλιστος ἀνθρώπων, οὐ τῶν νῦν 
μόνον, ἀλλ᾽, ὡς ἔνεστιν εἰκάζειν ἐκ τῆς ὑπερβολῆς, 
καὶ ἁπάντων ἁπλῶς τῶν ἐξ ἅπαντος τοῦ χρόνου 
ὠνομασμένων ἐπὶ κάλλει, ὅσοι. Ümyroi ἐγένοντο, 
of μὲν γὰρ πολλοὶ τῶν νενομισμένων καλῶν, 
μέρη τινὰ τοῦ σώματος εὐπρεπῆ ἔχοντες, ἔπειτα δὲ 
ἐδοξαν καλοί, τῆς ὄψεως ἀεὶ τὰ Ἰδιστα βουλο- 
μένης ὁρᾶν, τῶν δὲ ἠττύνων ἀμελούσης. οἱ 
δέ τινες φύσει μὲν εὐειδοῦς σώματος οὐκ ἔτυχον, 
ὥρα δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐπῆλθεν’ * ἡττώμενοι δὲ ὑπὸ τῆς 
ὥρας of ἐντυγχάνοντες κάλλος αὐτὴν ὠνόμασαν, 
ἀνθούσης ἀεὶ τῆς ἀκμῆς ἐν ἅπασι καὶ ζῴοις 
καὶ φυτοῖς. τοιούτους μὲν οὖν μυρίους ἂν εὗροι 
τις τοὺς αὐτοὺς ὁτὲ μὲν καλοὺς δοκοῦντας, ὁτὲ δὲ 
αἰσχρούς, καὶ τοῖς μὲν σφόδρα ἀρέσκοντας, παρ᾽ 
ἑτέροις δὲ οὐδενὸς λόγου τυγχάνοντας. ὁλό- 
κληρον δὲ καὶ ἀληθινὸν κάλλος θαυμαστὸν εἴ 
τῳ ὑπῆρξεν ὥσπερ τῷδε. ἐν ἅπαντι μὲν γὰρ 


t For ἐπῆλθεν Reiske proposed ἐπῆνθεν. 


ο ο 2... 
* 


mrt —À—Á 


1 Cf. Dio, Discourse 15. 29, 
΄ * Cf, Discourse 98, 9 ff. 
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In the first place, he had the good fortune to be 
truly well-born. For it is not because he chanced 
to have forebears who were rich—nay, not even if 
they were kings but in other respects were quite 
without merit—that this man was well-born. That 
term applics to those who have come from good 
parents, as this man did For his father stood out 
conspicuous among all men of his time for those 
fairest BUE cobiity of soul and bodily strength. 
This is proved by the victories that he won, both 
at Olympia and in the other games.? 

Then he was himself by nature's gift the most 
beautiful of men, not only of those of the present 
day but, as one may infer from his surpassing beauty, 
of absolutely all those of all time who bave been 
renowned for beauty, all those, I mean, who were 
born mortal For the majority of those who have 
been regarded as beautiful because they did possess 
comeliness in certain parts of their body after- 
wards have got the reputation of being beautiful; 
since the eye ever wishes to direct itself to the most 
pleasing things to the neglect of what is inferior. 
And certain others were not favoured by nature 
with a beautiful body, but a lovely prime had 
axrived for them, so that those who met them, 
succumbing thereto, called it beauty, since the hey- 
day of life always bourgeons in all animals and plants 
alike. Thousands of persons of this sort can be found 
who at one time seem beautiful and at another time 
ugly ; and though they please some exceedingly, with 
others they get no notice at all. But when it is a 
question of perfect and true beauty, it would be 
surprising if anyone ever possessed it as this man 
did. For he had it in his whole body and always 
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τῷ σώματι ἐκέκτητο αὐτό, ἀεὶ δὲ ὁμοίως, καὶ 
πρὸ ἥβης καὶ ὕστερον: καὶ οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἐπὶ 
τοσοῦτον τοῦ χρόνου προῆλθεν, οὐδὲ εἰ πάνυ 
μακροῦ γήρως ἔτυχεν, ὥστε ἀμαυρῶσαι τὸ εἶδος. 
Τεκμήριον δὲ τῆς ὑπερβολῆς: οὐ γὰρ ἐν ἰδιώ- 
ταις ἐξεταζόμενος διέφερεν οὐδὲ ὑπὸ ὀλίγων 
θεωρούμενος ὑπὸ τούτων ἐθαυμάζετο, ἀλλὰ μὴν 
ἀεὶ δήπου ἐν τοῖς ἁπάντων καλλίστοις, ἅμα τοῖς 
ἀθληταῖς dv. οἱ γὰρ μέγιστοι καὶ εὐειδέστατοι καὶ 
πλείστης ἐπιμελείας τῶν σωμάτων τυγχάνοντες 
οἵδε εἰσίν. ἑωράθη 1 δὲ μικροῦ δεῖν ὑπὸ πάντων 
ἀνθρώπων. οὔτε γὰρ πύλις οὐδεμία τῶν ἐνδόξων 
οὔτε ἔθνος οὐδέν erla μὴ ἀφίκετο" καὶ παρὰ 
πᾶσιν ὁμοίως τὴν αὐτὴν εἶχε δύξαν, ὡς οὐδένα 
ἰδοῦσι καλλίονα. ὁ δὲ ὑπὸ πλείστων μὲν θαυμασ- 
θείς, ἐν δὲ τοῖς καλλίστοις μόνως ἔχων τὴν ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ κάλλους φήμην δῆλον ὡς θείας τινὸς μορφῆς 
ἔτυχεν. 
᾿Εγὼ οὖν πρῶτον εὐδαιμονίζω τοῦ κάλλους αὐτόν, 

ὃ δὴ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἐστὶν ἀγαθῶν ἀριδηλότατον, 
καὶ ἥδιστον μὲν θεοῖς, ἥδιστον δὲ ἀνθρώποις, 
ἀλυπότατον δὲ τῷ ἔχοντι. καὶ ἐπιγνωσθῆναι ῥᾷστον. 
τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα ἀγαθὰ κἂν λάθοι twi προσόντα, 
καὶ ἀνδρεία καὶ σωφροσύνη τ καὶ φρόνησις, εἰ 
μὴ τύχοι ἔργου τινὸς ἀποδεικνύντος” τὸ δὲ κάλλος 
οὐχ οἷόν τε λανθάνειν. ἅμα γὰρ τῷ ἔχοντι 
φαίνεται" εἴποι δ᾽ ἄν τις ὅτι καὶ πρότερον’ οὕτως ὃ 

* ἑωράθη Emperius : ὡράθη UR, ἐπράθη M. 

* καὶ σωφροούνη added by Dindorf. 

3 οὕτως Stobaeus: ὅμως, 
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1 For the same thought sce Xenophon, Symposium 4. 17, 
and for the opposite thought Discourse 28. 13. 
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to the same degree, both before he reached years 
of manhood and afterward ; and he would never have 
lived long enough, even if he had reached an extreme 
old age, to have dimmed his beauty.! 

And here is an indication of the surpassing quality 
of his beauty: not that he stood out pre-eminent 
in any company of professional men, or was admired 
merely by some few who saw him, no indeed, but 
that he was always admired when in a company of 
those who are perhaps the most beautiful men in the 
world—-the athletes among whom he moved. For 
the tallest and most comely men, whose bodies 
receive the most perfect care, are these. And he 
was seen by practically all mankind. Tor there was 
no city of repute, and no nation, which he did not 
visit; and among all alike the same opinion of him 
prevailed—that they had secn no one more beautiful. 
And since he was admired by the greatest numbers, 
and amongst the most beautiful men he alone 
possessed the fame of sheer beauty, it is evident 
that he was blest with what we may term a form 
truly divine. 

I therefore in the first place felicitate him for his 
beauty, a thing which certainly is the most con- 
spicuous of the blessings that can fall to man, which, 
while being most pleasing to gods and most pleasing 
to men, is yet fraught with least pain to its possessor 
and is easiest to recognize. For while the other 
blessings that a man may have might easily pass 
unnoticed, such as courage and temperance and 
wisdom, unless some deed should happen to reveal 
them, yet beauty cannot remain hidden. For it 
becomes manifest the moment its possessor appears; 
nay, one might say that it becomes manifest even 
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af m P NAT S ΄ » X an 
ὀξεῖαν αἴσθησιν αὐτοῦ παρέχει. ἔτι δὲ τοῖς 
a [4 ^ m~ 
μὲν ἄλλοις ἀγαθοῖς οἱ πλεῖστοι φθονοῦσι καὶ 
^ 4 4 
δυσμενεῖς γίγνονται: τὸ δὲ κάλλος τοὺς αἴσθανο- 
µένους αὐτοῦ φίλους ποιεῖται καὶ οὐδένα ἐχθρὸν 
ἐᾷ γίγνεσθαι. 
Ei δέ τίς φῆσι κάλλους µε ποιεῖσθαι ἐγκώμια, 
3 ? 3 X ^ > ὃ 7 , " + θῶ > ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ τοῦ ἀνδρός, οὐκ ἂν ὀρθῶς αἰτιῷτο. 
3.7 A D] 3 $ A ΄ 3 4 
αὐτίκα γὰρ ἔπαινος ἀνδρὸς ἂν λέγοιτο, ἐπειδὰν 
τὴν ἀνδρείαν αὐτοῦ ἐπεξίωμεν. ὅπου μὲν γὰρ 
ἀμφίλογον 1 τὸ εἶναί τινα τοιοῦτον, τότε ἀποδεικ- 
vivat χρή: ὅπου δὲ γιγνώσκεται, τὴν φύσιν 
ἐπαινεῖν τοῦ προσόντος ἀγαθοῦ τινι. ὁ γὰρ τοῦδε 
ἔπαινος ἅμα ἂν εἴη καὶ τοῦ ἔχοντος αὐτό. 
Μάλιστα δ᾽ ἄν τις θαυμάσειε Μελαγκόμαν, 
^ ^ ^ / 
ὅτι μορφῇ τοιοῦτος dv τῇ ἀνδρείᾳ διήνεγκεν. 
^ * » m~ ^ ^ A 1 
δοκεῖ γὰρ ἔμοιγε τῇ ψυχῇ φιλονικῆσαι πρὸς τὸ 
^ 4 / L4 bas M 
σῶμα καὶ σπουδάσαι ὅπως ἂν διὰ ταύτην ἐνδοξό- 
τερος γένηται. γνοὺς οὖν τῶν πρὸς ἀνδρείαν 
ἔργων κάλλιστον ἅμα καὶ ἐπιπονώτατον τὴν 
M ? \ , ^^ 3 4 ^ 
ἄθλησιν, ἐπὶ ταύτην ἦλθεν. τῶν μὲν γὰρ πολεμικῶν 
ὅ τε καιρὸς οὐκ ἦν ἢ τε ἄσκησις ἐλαφροτέρα. 
φαίην δ᾽ ἂν ἔγωγε καὶ ταύτῃ ὃ ἥττονα εἶναι, 
/ > 4 ” ^ 
µόνης γὰρ εὐψυχίας ἐπίδειξις ἐν τοῖς πολεμικοῖς, 
€ δὲ 10A t 4 3 ὃ / τ 3 t 
ἡ δὲ ἄθλησις ἅμα μὲν ἀνδρείαν, ἅμα δὲ ἰσχύν, 
ἅμα δὲ σωφροσύνην ἐμποιεῖ. καὶ τοίνυν τῆς 
1 ἀμφίλογον Reiske: ἀναμφίλογον. 


* γιγνώσκεται Emperius : γίγνεται. 
* ταύτῃ Wifstrand: ταύτης. 
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sooner, so penetrating is the impression it makes 
on the senses. Furthermore, most men envy all 
other blessings aud become hostile to their possessor, 
but beauty makes friends of those who perceive it 
and allows no one to become an enemy. 

But if anyone says that I am uttering an encomium 
of beauty and not of the man himself, his criticism 
is unjust. To illustrate: it would be called a eulogy 
of a man if we should dwell upon his manly courage. 
Very well, then: when it is a matter of dispute as 
to whether a person. possesses any given quality, 
then it is necessary to prove he does; but when he is 
known to possess it, we need only to praise the 
nature of the good trait which is admittedly his. 
For the eulogy of this will be at the same time also a 
eulogy of its possessor. 

And what is most admirable in Melancomas is that, 
with all his beauty of figure, he surpassed in manly 
courage. Indeed, it seems to me that his soul vied 
with his body and strove to make herself the means 
of his winning a greater renown. He therefore, 
recognizing that, of all the activities conducive to 
courage, athletics is at once the most honourable 
and the most laborious, chose that. Indeed, for the 
soldier’s career no opportunity existed, and the train- 
ing also is less severe. And I for my part would 
venture to say that it is inferior also in that there is 
scope for courage alone in warfare, whereas athletics 
at one and the same time produce manliness, physical 
strength, and self-control.? Furth srmore, he chose, 


1 Cf. Discourse 28. 5 and 6, Perhaps Dio got some of these 
ideas on beauty from Plato’s Phaedrus, 250 b—-e. 

The whole of | $ 7 is copied out in Stobaeus, Florilegiwm 65. 9. 

3 Of. $$ 15 and 16. 
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ἀθλήσεως εἵλετο οὐ τὸ ῥᾷστον, ἀλλὰ τὸ χαλεπώ- 
τατον: πυγμὴν γὰρ ἤσκησεν. χαλεπὸν μὲν οὖν 
καὶ τοῦ ἐλαχίστου ἔργου ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον ἐλθεῖν, μήτι 
γε ἐν τῷ μεγίστῳ καὶ δυσχερεστάτῳω πάντας 
ὑπερβαλέσθαι, ὥσπερ ὅδε. 

Καὶ τὸ μὲν τοὺς στεφάνους αὐτοῦ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
ἐπεξιέναι καὶ τοὺς ἀγῶνας, ἐν οἷς ἐνίκησε, πρὸς 
εἰδότας ὑμᾶς περιττόν, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἑτέρους 
ἂν εἴποι τις τῶν αὐτῶν τυχόντας. ὃ δὲ μηδενὶ 
ὑπῆρξεν, ἐπίστασθε μὲν ὁμοίως, δι᾽ αὐτὸ μέντοι 
τοῦτο ῥητέον: τοῖς γὰρ μηδὲ εἰδόσιν οὐδὲ πιστεῦσαι 
ῥάδιον: ὅτι τοσούτοις ἀνταγωνισταῖς χρησάμενος 
καὶ οὕτως ἀγαθοῖς ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἡττήθη, αὐτὸς δὲ 
ἀεὶ πάντας ἐνίκα. καίτοι οὔτε στρατηγὸν εὕροι 
τις ἂν ἐν παντὶ τῷ χρόνῳ ἀήττητον οὔτε ἀριστέα 
πολεμικόν, ὃς οὐκ ἤδη ποτὲ καὶ ἔφυγεν ἐκ 
μάχης. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὅτι ταχέως ἐτελεύτησε, διὰ 
τοῦτο dain τις ἂν ἀήττητον ? διαγενέσθαι πολὺ 
γὰρ πλείστους ἄρ᾽ ? ἀγῶνας ἠγωνίσατο: ἐν δὲ 
τῇ πείρᾳ τὸ σφάλλεσθαι, οὐκ ἐν τῷ μήκει τοῦ 
χρόνου. ἔτι δὲ καὶ τόδε ἄν τις αὐτοῦ κατεπλάγη, 
τὸ μήτε παιόμενον αὐτὸν μήτε παίοντα νικᾶν: 
τοσοῦτο τῇ ῥώμῃ περιῆν καὶ τῷ δύνασθαι πονεῖν. 
πολλάκις γὰρ δι᾽ ὅλης τῆς ἡμέρας ἠγωνίσατο ἐν 
τῇ σφοδροτάτῃ wpa τοῦ ἔτους, καὶ δυνάμενος 
θᾶττον ἂν περιγενέσθαι παίων οὐκ ἐβούλετο, 


1 πολεμικὸν Arnim: πολιτικὸν M, πολέμων UB. 
* αήττητον Casaubon: αὐτὸν. 
8 dp’ Cohoon: ἂν, which Reiske deleted. 
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not the easiest branch of athletics, but the most 
laborious, since he trained for boxing. Now it is 
difficult to reach the top even in the humblest branch, 
let alone to surpass all others in the greatest and most 
difficult one, as this man did. 

To give the full record, one after another, of his 
erowns and the contests in which he won them is 
superfluous in the presence of you who know of them, 
and especially since anyone could name others who 
gained these same victories. But that which has fallen 
to the lot of no one else, although you are aware of 
it as well as I, yet for that very reason must be men- 
tioned; for even those who do not know of it also 
find it difficult to credit—I mean that, although he 
met so many antagonists and such good ones, he 
went down before none of them, but was himself 
always vietorious. Yet you could find in all the past 
no gencral who was never defeated, no hero in war 
who did not actually some time or other flee from 
battle. For one could not say of our friend that he 
remained undefeated simply because he died early, 
since, after all, he went through far more contests 
than anyone else; and the chance of losing depends 
upon the attempts made and not upon the length of 
life. Furthermore, a person might have been 
amazed at this—that he won all his victories without 
being hit himself or hitting his opponent, so far 
superior was he in strength and in his power of 
endurance. For often he would fight throughout 
the whole day, in the hottest season of the year, 
and although he could have more quickly won the 
contest by striking a blow, he refused to do it, 


1 Of. Discourse 28. 9, 
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νομίζων τὸ μὲν πληγῇ νικῆσαι καὶ τοῦ φαυλοτάτου 1 
ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε εἶναι τὸν βέλτιστον, εἶ τύχοι: τὴν δὲ 
ἀληθεστάτην νίκην, ὅταν ἄτρωτον ἀναγκάσῃ τὸν 
ἀντίπαλον ἀπειπεῖν: οὗ γὰρ τοῦ τραύματος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἡττῆσθαι: καὶ τὸ ὅλῳ τινὰ τῷ 
σώματι. ἀπειπεῖν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τῷ πληγέντι μέρει, 
λαμπρόν. τὸν δὲ € ἐπειγύμενον ὡς οἷών τε τάχιστα 
μικῆσαι καὶ παίοντα καὶ συμπλεκόμιενον αὐτὸν 
ἡττῆσθαι τοῦ καύματος καὶ τοῦ χρόνου. 

Ei δέ τις οὐ ταύτῃ ὑπυλαμβείνει, ἐννοείτω ὅτι 
σύες καὶ ἔλαφοι, µέχρι μὲν αὐτοῖς ἡ ἐσχὺς πάρεστιν, 
οὔτε ἀνθρώποις οὔτε κυσὶν ὁμύσε χωροῦσιν" 
ὅταν δὲ ἡττηθῇ καὶ κάμῃ, τηνικάδε συμπλέκεται, 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἐθέλει τιτρώυκεσί]αι Kal ἀποθνῄσκειν 
7 πονεῖν ἔτι διωκόμενα, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἄνδρες 
ἐν πολέμῳ, καίτοι εἰδότες ὅτι μᾶλλον ἃ ἂν παίοιντο 
φεύγοντες ἢ μένοντες, διὰ τὸ μὴ βούλεσθαι πλείω 
χρόνον κάμνειν ἀπίασι παραδόντες αὐτοὺς τοῖς 
ὄπισθεν παίειν. οὕτω τό ye τραυμάτων κατα- 
φρονεῖν οὐκ ἀνδρείας ἐστίν, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον. 

Οἶμαι δὴ. ἐν ταὐτῷ πάντα εἰρῆσθαι καὶ περὶ 
ἀνδρείας καὶ περὶ εὐψυχίας καὶ περὶ ἐγκρατείας 
καὶ περὶ σωφροσύνης. εἰ μὴ γὰρ ἐγκρατής. τε 
καὶ σώφρων ἦν, οὐκ ἄν, οἶμαι, τοσοῦτο τῇ ῥώμῃ 
ὑπερέσχεν οὐδὲ εἰ φύσει ἰσχυρότατος ὑπῆρχεν. 
καὶ ἔγωγε οὐκ ἂν ὀκνήσαιμι εἰπεῖν ὅτι καὶ τῶν 


! φαυλοτάτου Roisko: ῥαυλοτέρον. 
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thinking that it was possible at times for the least 
competent boxer to overcome by a blow the very 
best man, if the chance for making it were offered; 
but he held that it was the truest victory when he 
forced his opponent, although uninjured, to give up; 
for then the man was overcome, not by his injury, but 
by himself; and that for an adversary to give up 
because of the condition of his whole body and not 
simply of the part of his body that was struck, meant 
brilliant work on the part of the victor; whereas 
the man who rushed in to win as quickly as possible 
by striking and clinching was himself overcome by 
the heat and by the prolonged effort. 

But if anyone does not look at the matter in this 
light, let him reflect that boars and stags, as long as 
their strength holds out, do not come to close quarters 
with cither men or dogs, and that it is only when they 
give out from exhaustion that they come in close 
and prefer wounds and death to enduring the fatigue 
of pursuit any longer. It is the same with men in 
war: although they know well that they are more 
likely to be struck when in flight than when they 
stand their ground, yet because they are unwilling 
to suffer distress through weariness any longer, they 
retire, in this way exposing themselves to the blows 
of their enemies intheirrear. Therefore contempt for 
wounds is not a mark of courage but of the opposite. 

So I think that under one and the same head 
everything has been said, not only about manliness 
and courage, but also about self-control and about 
temperance. For if Melancomas had not been self- 
controlled and temperate, I imagine that he would 
not have been so superior in strength, even if nature 
did make him the strongest man. And I for my part 
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παλαιῶν ἡρώων, οὓς ἅπαντες ὑμνοῦσιν, οὐδενὸς 
ἐλάττονα ἀρετὴν εἶχεν, οὔτε τῶν ἐν Tpota πολεµη- 
σάντων οὔτε τῶν ὕστερον ἐν τῇ "Ελλάδι τοὺς 
βαρβάρους ἀμυναμένων. καὶ εἴ γε τότε ἐγένετο, 
ἅπερ ἐκεῖνοι ἔπραξεν ἄν. 

Kat καθόλου δὲ ἔγωγε τοῦτο τῆς ἐν τοῖς 
πολέμοις ἀρετῆς προκρύω, ὅτι πρῶτον μὲν 
οἱ ἐνθάδε ἄριστοι κἀκεῖ ! διαφέροιεν ἂν: ὁ γὰρ 
ἰσχυρότερος 5 τῷ σώματι καὶ πλείω χρόνον πονεῖν 
δυνάμενος, οὗτος, οἶμαιι καὶ ἄνευ ὅπλων καὶ σὺν 
ὅπλοις κρείττων ἐστίν: ἔπειτα οὐχ ὅμοιον πρὸς 
ἰδιώτας ἀγωνίζεσθαι καὶ τῷ παντὶ φαυλοτέρους 
καὶ ἐξ ἁπάσης τῆς οἰκουμένης τοὺς κρατίστους 
ἔχειν ἀντιπάλους. κἀκεῖ μὲν ἅπαξ ὃ κρατήσας 
τὸν ἀνταγωνιστὴν ἀπέκτεινεν, ὥστε μὴ αὖθις 
ἔχει; τὸν αὐτὸν ἀντίπαλον" .ἐνθάδε δὲ ἡ νίκη περὶ 
τῆς ἡμέρας ξκείνης ἐστίν, ἔπειτα καὶ τοὺς ἡττω- 
μένους ὁμοίως ó νικῶν ἀνταγωνιστὰς ἔχει καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων τὸν βουλόμενον. ἔτι δὲ 5 ἐνθάδε μὲν 
ὁ κρείττων τοῦ ἥττονος περίεστιν: οὐδενὶ γὰρ 
ἄλλῳ ἢ τῇ εὐψυχίᾳ καὶ ἰσχύϊ δεῖ κρατεῖν: ἐν 
δὲ τοῖς πολέμοις ἡ τοῦ οιδήρου δύναμις, πολὺ 
κρείττων οὖσα τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεως, οὐκ ἐᾷ 
τὴν τῶν σωμάτων ἀρετὴν ἐξετάζεσθαι, πολλάκις 
δὲ πρὸς τῶν χειρόνων γίγνεται. ὅσα δὲ αὖ περὶ 
ἀθλήσεως, καὶ περὶ ἀθλητοῦ εἴρηκα καὶ 8 ἀποδειχ- 
θέντος γε ὅτι ἄριστός ἐστι τῶν ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ. 


1 κἀκεῖ Emporius: ἐκεῖ, 

8 dali; Vmoerius: ἰσχυρότατος, 
3 ape. Vamtmetius: ἂν μοι, 

4 Kul C : T. 

δ δὲ adde be Reiske. 


* Selden proposed to delete καὶ. 
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should not hesitate to say that even of all the ancient 
heroes whose praises everyone chants, he possessed 
valour inferior to none, inferior neither to those 
who warred at Troy nor to those who in later 
times repulsed the barbarians in Greece. Indeed, 
if he had lived in their day, his deeds would have 
matched theirs. 

And, speaking generally, I give athletics the 
preference over distinction in warfare on the follow- 
ing scores: first, that the best men in athletics 
would distinguish themselves in war also ; fur the man 
who is stronger in body and is able to endure hardship 
the longer lime is, in my opinion, he who, whether 
unarmed or armed, is the better man; second, it is 
not the same thing to contend against untrained 
opponents and men who are inferior in every way, as it 
is to have for one’s antagonists the best men drawn 
from the whole inhabited earth. Besides, in war 
the man who once conquers slays his antagonist, so 
as not to have the same opponent the second time; 
whereas in athletics the victory is just for that one 
day, and afterwards the victor has for his opponents, 
not only the men he has beaten, but anyone else who 
cares to challenge. Further, in athletics the better 
man proves superior to the inferior man, since he 
must conquer with nothing else but his courage and 
physical strength; while in war the might of steel, 
which is much superior to mere human flesh, does not 
allow the excellency of men’s bodies to be tested and 
often takes the side of the inferior man.! Moreover, 
everything that I have said about athletics I have 
also said about one who as an athlete, aye, and one 
who has becn proved to be the best of the men in 
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ἴσως δὲ κἀμοὶ καὶ τοῖς παροῦσι προσήκων ὁ 
λόγος, ὥστε τοῦτο ἄριστον ὂν 1 ἀποφαίνειν. 
L4 4 E m 4 LAA / [4 ^ 
Ότῳ yàp ὑπῆρξε μὲν κάλλος σώματος, ὑπῆρξε 
δὲ ἀνδρεία καὶ εὐψυχία, ἔτι δὲ σωφροσύνη καὶ 
τὸ ἀήττητον γενέσθαι," τίνα ἂν τοῦδε τοῦ ἀνδρὸς 
z + 
17 εὐδαιμονέστερόν τις φήσειεν; kavrow? τοιούτῳ“ 
΄ 
παραγενέσθαι χαλεπωτάτω ἐστὸν ἀνδρεία καὶ 
7 : LAA 4 3 0 ή tA δὴ 
σωφροσύνη: κάλλος γὰρ ἀνθρώπους μάλιστα δὴ 
χαυνοῖ καὶ ἀναπείθει τρυφᾶν, ὡς ἂν δόξης μὲν 
LÀ 
ἑτέρας οὐ δεομένους, ὅταν τις περιβόητος ἢ 
\ € δ᾽ y ~ e 0 4 e $ 
τὸ εἶδος, ἡδίονος δ᾽ οὔσης τῆς ῥᾳθυμίας. εὕροι 
> x $32 23 ^ 5 / ` ; 
δ᾽ ἄν τις ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἀναλογιζόμενος τοὺς καλλίστους 
^ 4 ^ 
τῶν πρότερον ποὺς δὴ πολλοὺς αὐτῶν οὐδὲν 
4 "~ 3 
ἀνδρείας οὐδὲ ἀρετῆς ἔργον ἀποδειξαμένους, 
ἀλλὰ Γανυμήδης μὲν διὰ τὸ παῖς ἀφανισθῆναι 
: 3 z 3o Hy χο ; 
ἐξ ἀνθρώπων οὐδὲν ἐδόκει πρᾶξαι λαμπρόν' 
m ^ bu m~ 
18 περὶ δὲ ᾿Αδώνιδος ἢ Pdwros® ἢ τῶν ὁμοίων, 
^ M ^ 3 3 
ὅσοι περιττῆς δόξης ἐπὶ τῷ εἴδει ἔτυχον, οὐδὲν 
ὅτι μὴ περὶ τοῦ κάλλους ἀκούομεν. μόνους δὲ 
bal H 3 + ~ M ^ 7 4 
ἂν εἴποι τις ἀγδρείους τῶν ἄγαν καλῶν (Θησέα καὶ 
᾿Αχιλλέα, καὶ τούτοις οὐ πάνυ ἡ σωφροσύνη 
€ ^ T A ~» > a ¢ X € 2, 1 
ὑπῆρξεν. οὐ γὰρ ἂν αὐτῶν ὁ μὲν "Ἑλένην πρὸς 
/ e e Q 2 / 3 3 , T 
βίαν ἥρπασεν, ὁ δ᾽ ἐστασίαζεν ἐπὶ Τροίας ὧν 
1 ὄν added by Capps. 5 γενέσθαι Emperius: γίνεσθαι. 
* καίτοι Capps: καὶ. 
* καὶ τοιούτῳ Bonny: καίτοι αὐτῷ τούτῳ. 


5 Φάωνος Wifstrand : ᾿Ιασίωνος Kmperius : ἑάσονος. 
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1 That is, conducive to the development of the virtues; of. 


821. 
* A beautiful youth beloved by Aphrodité. 
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that profession; and perhaps both for me and for 
this audience my speech may appropriately show 
that this is for the best. 

Now since his was beauty of body, his was courage 
and a stout heart and, besides, self-control and the 
good fortune of never having been defeated, what 
man could be called happier than he? And yet for 
a man like him these twin virtues, courage and 
self-control, are most difficult to achieve; since 
beauty is stronger than auy other influence to make 
people eoneeited and to entice them to a life of luxury 
and ease, as though they had no need of any other 
glory when they are noted for their comeliness, and 
as though an idle life were more pleasant. And one 
might find in reckoning over the most beautiful 
men of former times from the beginning that the 
great majority of them did no deed which gave proof 
of manliness or of virtue in general. Nay, while in 
the ease of Ganymede they thought it was because 
he disappeared from ihe sigh of man when a boy that 
he did not perform any brilliant exploit; yet regard- 
ing Adonis,? or Phaon,’ or similar men, all of whom 
gained extraordinary fame for their loveliness, we 
hear nothing except about their beauty. The only 
exceedingly beautiful men who were brave that we 
can mention were Theseus and Achilles, and these 
men did not have very much self-control; for other- 
wise the former would not have carried off Helen 
by force,* and the other would not have quarrelled at 


3 A boatman of Mitylene who was given. youth and beauty 
by Aphrodité. Sappho because slighted by him threw herself 
from the Leucadian rock, so the story has it. Tasion (see 
eT vzitu son c! Zeus and Electra, was beloved by Demeter. 

O8 Elec vt 9. 78 and Plutarch, Life of Theseus 31-33. 
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/ x 
ἕνεκεν ἐστασίαζεν. “Ἱππολύτῳ δὲ σωφροσύνη 
^ M 3 ^ 
μὲν ὑπῆρξεν, ἀνδρεία δὲ ἄδηλον εἰ παρῆν: οὐ 
f 
γὰρ ἀληθὲς τεκμήριον κυνηγεσία. 
3 3 τ. M + 4 5 2 8 4 3 4 
AM’ ὃς δὴ πάντα τὰ ἐν ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθὰ 
ἐκτήσατο, ἄξιος ἂν εἴη καὶ τῆς τελευτῆς εὖδαι- 
€ ^ 
µονίζεσθαι. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ὁ πλεῖστος ἀνθρώποις 
LA 4 
χρόνος ἄριστος ἣν, ταύτῃ ἄν τις αὐτὸν ὠλοφύρατο' 
5 ^ 4 3 
νῦν δέ, ὀλίγου τοῦ παντὸς ἀνθρώποις βίου δεδο- 
" 
µένου, πλείστους ἂν εὗροι τις, ols πολὺ ἄμεινον 
εἶχεν, εἰ θᾶττον ἐτελεύτησαν: τοσαῦται συμφοραὶ 
καταλαμβάνουσιν. ἔτι δὲ τῶν παλαιῶν τοὺς 
ἐξοχωτάτους ἀκούομεν οὐδένα αὐτῶν ἐπὶ πολὺ 
$ f ^ t H + $3 / 
ἐλθόντα. τοῦ βίου, Πάτροκλόν τε καὶ ᾿Αντίλοχον, 
4 
ἔτι δὲ Σαρπηδόνα καὶ Μέμνονα καὶ ᾿Αχιλλέα 
καὶ Ἱππόλυτον: τούς τε Βοιωτοὺς "(rov καὶ 
> ΄ at t 3 λλί { 
Εφιάλτην, οὓς μεγίστους καὶ καλλίστους γενέ- 
f 
σθαι φησὶν "Όμηρος μετὰ ᾿Ὠρίωνα, αὐτόν τε 
3 ^ AN LO 1 M ὃ > 3 7 3 0À ~ 
ἐκεῖνον. ἀλλ᾽ olde! μὲν δι ἀφροσύνην ἀπώλοντο 
τοὺς δὲ ἄλλους οὓς εἶπον, θεῶν παῖδας καὶ ἀπογόνους 
εἶπον. οὐκ ἂν οὖν οἱ θεοὶ τοῖς ἑαυτῶν παισὶ καὶ 
οὓς μάλιστα ἐφίλουν ταχεῖαν ἐποίησαν τὴν τελευ- 
τήν, εἰ μὴ ἀγαθὸν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις τοῦτο ἐτίθεντο. 
aüra οὖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, λογιζομένους ὑμᾶς 
ἐκεῖνόν τε WS μακάριον νομίζειν χρὴ καὶ αὐτοὺς 
~ / ^ 
μηδὲν ἧττον διὰ τοῦτο ἐφίεσθαι τῶν πόνων καὶ 
τῆς φιλοτιμίας, ὡς, εἴ τινι συμπέσοι τελευτῆσαι 
ταχύτερον, ἀνόνητος ἐσόμενος τῶν ἀγαθῶν τινος" 
1 οἵδε Arnim : οἷδε M, οἱ UB. 


------- απ 


1 Wippolrtus, beloved by Phaedra, wife of his father 
Theseus; he was devoted to the chase, 
* Cf, Homer, Odyssey 11. 310. 
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Troy for the reasons that he did. Hippolytus! did 
have self-control, but it is not clear whether or not 
he had manly courage, since hunting is no real proof 
of it. 

But the man who actually gained all the bless- 
ings found among mankind must be worthy to be 
accounted happy in his death also, For if the longest 
possible time were best for man, we might well have 
lamented over him in that regard; but as it is, secing 
that all the life given to man is but short, you will 
find that with very many men it would have been 
much better if they had died sooner, so many are 
the misfortunes that overtake them. Again, in the 
case of the most eminent men of ancient times, 
history tell us that none of them reached a great age, 
neither Patroclus nor Antilochus, and further, 
neither Sarpedon, nor Memnon, nor Achilles, nor 
Hippolytus; nor the Bocotians, Otus and Ephialtes, 
who, Homer says, were the tallest and handsomest 
men ever born next to Orion,? nor Orion? himself. 
But these men perished owing to their folly, while 
the others whom J have mentioned were called by 
men children and offspring of gods. Now the gods 
would not have given an early death to their own 
children and those whom they especially loved if 
they did not consider this a good thing for mankind. 

Therefore, sirs, you should take these considera- 
tions into account and regard him as blessed, and 
should yourselves therefore be none the less eager for 
toil and the distinction it brings, since you may be sure 
that, if it should be anyone's lot to die too soon, he will 
be without part in any of these blessings; forthe man 


3 Handsome Boeotian giant and hunter. Placed among the 
stars after his death. 
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ὁ γὰρ εὐκλεοῦς δόξης τυχὼν μεστὸς ἄπεισι τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν: ἀλλὰ καὶ γυμνάζεσθε προθύμως καὶ 
πονεῖτε, οἱ μὲν νεώτεροι νομίζοντες αὑτοῖς 
ἀπολελεῖφθαι τὴν ἐκείνου χώραν, οἱ δὲ πρεσ- 
βύτεροι τῶν ἰδίων ἔργων ἀξίως. καὶ φρονεῖτε 
δὲ ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῖς ὅσον χρὴ ἄνδρας 1 πρὸς ἔπαινον καὶ 
δόξαν ἀγαθὴν βιοῦντες καὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς ὄντας 
ἀσκητάς. τὸν δὲ ἀποιχόμενον μνήμῃ τιμᾶτε, 
μὴ δάκρυσιν’ od γὰρ πρέποι ἂν ἥδε ἡ τιμὴ γενναίοις 
ὑπὸ γενναίων, οὐδ᾽ ἂν “Ὅμηρον ἐπαινέσαιμι, ὅτι 
φησὶ δεύεσθαι τάς τε ψαμάθους καὶ τὰ ὅπλα τοῖς 
δάκρυσι τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν. ἀλλὰ ἐκεῖνος μὲν ποιητικῇ 
μᾶλλον ἠκολούθησεν ἡδονῇ, θρήνων ὑπερβολὰς 
ἐπιδειξάμενος, ὑμεῖς δὲ ἐγκρατῶς φέρετε. 


1 ἄνδρας Morel: ἀνδρὸς. 
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who gains fair renown departs laden with blessings. 
Come then, train zealously and toil hard, the younger 
men in the belief that this man’s place has been left to 
them, the older in a way that befits their own achieve- 
ments ; yes, and take all the pride in these things that 
men should who live for praise and glory and are 
devotees of virtue. And as for the departed, honour 
him by remembrance, not by tears; for that tribute 
would not be a seemly one for noble men to give a 
noble man, nor should I commend Homer for saving 
that the sands and their armour were bedewed with 
the tears of the Achacans. However, he aimed 
rather to give poetic pleasure when he pictured 
excessive lamenting, but do you bear your grief with 
self-control. 
1 See Homer, Jiad 23. 15 f. 
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At tho heginning Dio is speaking with a certain Timarchus 
and the younger of his two sons, also named Timarchus, about 
the death of the older son, Charidemus, who had had a great 
love and admiration for Dio. From the father Dio learns 
that Charidemus shortly before his death had dictated an 
address for the consolation of his father, brother, and friends. 
On learning this Dis ai on: curse the Siker io read the address 
to him and tie Jt er comp ces. 

In this address (eee posi: explanations of the life of man 
aro offered. According to the tirst one, §§ 10-24, this world is 
a prison in which men aro punished by the gods, who hate 
them because they are of the blood of the Titans. When any 
man’s punishment is completed, or he has left a son to suffer 
punishment in his stead, he is allowed to escape by death. 
According to the second explanation, §§ 26-27, this world is a 
eolony founded Ly the gels fors un, their descendants, whom 
at rez thes wept under ids vroisetion, but afterwards allowed 
sey pitt fur shemecives. The third εν | ἠτίστησνπετ-γης this 
world as a beautiful palace where *' ' .: cc ài Jan ata 
banquet from which God summons to himself those who have 
camnorted thomselves best. 

Aer fearing this address Dio commends it highly and 
attempts to console the bereaved father and the younger son. 

In form this Discourse is ι. ο ο 7:7 7777703 directly, which 
contains a verbatim roporb : — ^: ‘°° dress, which, in 
its turn, is made up almost entirely of indirect reports of what 
certain men, not detinitely imáisied, have sajd -xy Tce toe 
of man’s life in this word. ‘lie important ; ^ sti. I 


^ 
. 


course is, of course, Charidemus’ address, which gives thes 
three explanations, while the conversation between Dio and 
the two bereaved ones is merely a framework to hold it. In 
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Plato’s Phaedo also, which according to Philostratus (Lives of 
Καρίας, 8, | f. K^ was Dio's favourite book on philosophy, 
ie Ρόσα Ην pum consists of the last words of Socrates as 
repartcd ov Phucde to his friend Echeerates, Corresponding 
to these last words of Socrates we have here the deathbed 
message of Charidemus. And further, Charidemus shows in 
the face of death the same fortitude and resignation that 
So: rates did. 

But did such a ien as Charidemus, Dio's ideal of a young 
religious philosopher, ever have an existence, as Socrates did; 
or have we merely a product of tho imagination? von Arnim 
feels sure that he is a real character, while others are not 80 
certain, On this point there is the same difference of opinion 
as thero is regarding the actuality of Melaneomaa, Dio’s ideal 
young athlete, All, however, seem agreed that the conversa- 
tion between Dio and the two bereaved is fictitious, But those 
who believe that Charidemus is a real character have next to 
consider whether the address on the life of man is really his 
work, modified perhaps by Dio, or whether it is altogether Dio's. 
von Arnim thinks that the address is not at all like any of 
Dio's work, but Friedrich Wilhelm (Philologus, vol. 75, 1018, 
pp. 364-365) has pointed out enough ideas of Dio's in it that 
are found in other Discourses of his, and also enough of his 
familiar words and phrases, to refute this view. 

In the next place, can we identify tho man who, Chari- 
demus says, offered him the explanation that this world is & 
prison? Dümmler (Academica, p. 90f.) and Hagen (Ques. 
tiones Dioneae, p. 21) suggest that he is the Cynic philosopher 
Antisthenes, while Friedrich Wilhelm (loc. cit., p. 367, footnote) 
maintains that he is afictitious character. But we note that, 
although Charidemus begins giving this explanation with 
$ 10, he gives no hint of its source until he reaches the end of 
ὃ 19, where, as if forgetting himself for the moment, he speaks 
as if it were his own. Then, at the beginning of ὃ 20, he credits 
a wandering philosopher with giving him when a child some 
details about the chain to which all men are bound. After 
giving those details and ihian Hh Ornish in i a first explanation 
of man’s life, Chariden':. - y: 5^ gv i. he believes this 
explanation comes from ‘some morose man who had suffered 
a great deal in his life and only late had gained true education ’ 
(just like the two dogs in Discourse 7. 1'7),—It is this descrip- 
tion of the man which makes Dümmler, Hagen, and Sonny 
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think of Antisthenes. Now is Charidemus crediting this 
‘morose man’ with the first explanation as a whole, or only 
with the neri “ezinning with $20? Tf the latter is the case, 
and the ‘ender uhin sepher’? is identical with the ‘ morose 
man,’ then Lie himself answers fairly well to this description. 
For Dio became a wandering philosopher during his exile and 
only then, as ho believed, got true education, when he was 42 
years of ago or older, This would he ' late in life’ for getting 
an education; or does he mean that this ‘ morose man’ learned 
later not to regard this world as a prison? And it may well be 
that he was mado ‘ morose’ for the time heiug from having 
‘suffered a great deal in his life? Is Dio thinking of himself 
when he uses these words, just as ho is in Discourse 12. 61, 
where ho speaks of a ‘sore distressed soul, having in the course 
of lifo drained the cup of many misfortunes and griofs, nor 
ever winning sweet sleap’? And besides, would not the 
injustice of his exile and the hardships which he ondured tend 
to make him have a gloomy outlook on life and accept the 
opinions of thoso who regarded this world as a prison ? 

Of course, when we identify the ‘morose’ man with the 
‘wandering philosopher" © Con osot ee 
where the world is spoke . ο 0€ SUN 
to any one person, butit-. . E EM NEN 
tho man believing the second part of the first explanation would 
accept the first part alse. enev Tiw as the idea of men being 
bound to a chain ig ο re bati. On the other hand, if 
we think of the *moroso man' as not identical with the 
‘wandering philosopher,’ then in this morose man with his 
many sufferings in life we still have a fairly good description of 
the exiled Dio with only the one dotail of his wandering life 
lacking, and the firs& explanation as & whole is definitely 
ascribed to him. 

Once more, who is tho ‘ peasant,’ also mentioned in $ 25, 
* who spoke with a very rustic drawl and accent,’ the one from 
whom Charidemus says he heard the second and third ex- 
planations? Diimmler believes that it was one of the later 
Cynics, possibly Bion; but Sonny, while agreeing in the main, 
thinks that this later Cynic was more likely Cleanthes, because 
the man is described as a peasant. For Diogenes Laertius 
(7. 2, pp. 168-171) says that Cleanthes made his living by 
watering a garden and digging earth. And further, the words 
‘in praise of Zeus and the other gods’ may refer to Cleanthes' 
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Hymn to Zeus. Friedrich Wilhelm, on the other hand, thinks 
that this peasant is a purely imacinary character, 

But no matter how we Uv the ‘morose man’ and the 
‘peasant,’ it seems τον ο ἐν) 15 suppose that the three ex- 
planations of life represent three stages in Dio's own belief, 
After returning from exile he naturally acquired a more cheer- 
ful outlook on life and came to think of the gods as merely 
having become indifferent to men, and then later the prison has 
become a beautiful palace in which the king of the gods gives 
royal entertainment to men and rewards the best. Yet some 
parts of Dio’s belief did not change. He believed throughout 
that the gods oxist, that they have something to do with man, 
and that man may overcomo evil and receive his reward, 

And finally, there is tho question as to the immediate and 
the ultimate sources of these threo explanations of life and 
this world, Of course, if we believe that Antisthenes, tho 
founder of the Cynic sect, offered tho first and Cleanthes the 
second and third, for us a good deal of the question is settled. 
If we do not, thon there is a great uncertainty. However, it 
has been shown that the idea of the world as a prison is 
Pythagorean and Orphie in origin,’ while Friedrich Wilhelm 
has oftered a good many reasons for bolieving that Dio drew 
upon Poseidonius for parts of all three explanations, although 
he with others thinks that there is a large (‘ynie element in the 
third. And since there are some thoughts that can be paralleled 
in Xenophon and Plato, it is reasonable to suppose that Dio 
drew to some extent also from these, his favourite authors. 


D 
‘A 


1 See K. Moisor 1- ο στα Mo Wo: ighichen Bayer- 
tschen Akademie der '. :: ou, Ve. oti. und hist. KL, 
München 1912, 3. Abh. 
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A. ᾿Ακηκόει μὲν καὶ πρότερον πρὶν ὑμᾶς 
ἰδεῖν πρὸ ἱκανοῦ περὶ τῆς Χαριδήμου τελευτῆς. 
εὐθὺς γὰρ ἐπυνθανόμην, ὡς παρέβαλον δευρί, 
περί τε ἄλλων τινῶν καὶ μάλιστα δὴ περὶ τούτων 
ἀμφοτέρων, ὅπου τε εἶεν καὶ ὅ τι πράττοιεν. 
καί μοί τις ἐντυχὼν ! οὐ πάνυ τι αὐτοὺς ἐπιστά- 
μενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον ἀκοῦσαι " τὰ ὀνόμητα, ἠρώτησεν 
εἰ τοὺς ᾿Γιμάρχου υἱεῖς λέγω: κἀμοῦ φήσαντος, 
τοῦτον ἐδήλου, τὸν νεώτερον δὴ λέγων, ἐν Νεσσήνῃ | 
ἔτι εἶναι μετὰ σοῦ διὰ τὸ πένθος τἀδελφοῦ’ | 
τελευτῆσαι γὰρ αὐτοῖν τὸν πρεσβύτερον. φανερὸς | 
οὖν ἦν Χαρίδημον ἀπαγγέλλων τενηκέναι' καὶ 
τότε μὲν ἐδόκει καὶ ἀμφιβολία τις εἶναι, καίτοι 
σαφῶς τἀνθρώπου εἰρηκότος: αὖθις δὲ ἀκριβέ- 
στερον ἔγνωμεν. καὶ οἶμαί γε ἐμαυτὸν οὐ πολύ | 
τι ἔλαττον ὑμῶν δηχθῆναι' τὸ μὲν γὰρ μᾶλλον | 
φάναι οὐ θεμιτὸν οὐδὲ ὅσιον ἡμῖν, et τις ἐκεῖνον 
μᾶλλον ἐφίλει ὑμῶν τοῦ τε πατρὸς καὶ ἀδελφοῦ. 
καίτοι οὐ μέγα ἰσχύειν ἔοικεν ἡ φύσις ἐν τοῖς 
φαύλοις: οἷόν τι καὶ περὶ τοῦτον τὸν ᾿Οπούντιον 

1 Arnim: ἐνέτυχεν. 

2 ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον ἀκοῦσαι Dindorf: ἀλλὰ σὲ ἀκοῦσαι M, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
ἤκουσε γὰρ B. 


1 He is addressing Timarchus tho father. 
* A slight exaggeration, as we see from tho next words. 
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Dio. I had heard about the death of Charidemus 
some time ago, even before I saw you;* for when I 
landed here, I straightway made inquiries about cer- 
tain other persons and most especially about these 
two, wishing to learn where they werc and how they 
were getting on. Then I chanced upon a man who 
did not know them very well, but had merely heard 
their names,? who asked me if I meant the sons of 
Timarchus; and when I replicd in the affirmative, 
he told me that this one, meaning the younger, 
was still in Messenia with you on account of his 
mourning for his brother; for, he said, the elder 
of the two had died. So it was clear that he was 
reporting the death of Charidemus. Yet even 
then there appeared to be some uncertainty, although 
the man had spoken clearly enough ; but afterwards 
we came to know with more certainty Now I 
believe that I myself was almost as deeply pained as 
you men were; for to say ‘more pained’ would not 
be right nor proper for me, even if it were indeed 
true that one had loved him more than you, his father 
and his brother, did. And yet the strength of 
natural affection does seem to be not very great in 

ersons of the common sort. Something like this 
appened, I hear, in the case of our Opuntian? 


ἃ That is, from Opus, a town of Locris. 
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ἀκούω γεγονέναι χαρίεντα καὶ κομψὸν νεανίσκον 
ἀποβαλόντα, ἡμέτερον κἀκεῖνον ἑταῖρον: ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως ἔλαττον αὐτὸν λυπηθῆναί φασιν ἢ εἴ τι 
ἄλλο τῶν ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας ἀπολωλέκει. ἀλλ᾽ ὑμεῖς γε 
πάνυ ἐοίκατον ἀχθομένω τῇ συμφορᾷ: καὶ οὐδὲν 
θαυμαστόν: ἐπεὶ καὶ τῇ πόλει ὑμῶν καὶ τῇ 
Ἑλλάδι πάσῃ ὠφέλιμος ἦν τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ἐν 
τῷ βίῳ διαγενόμενος olos δὴ Χαρίδημος τάχα 
ἔμελλεν ἔσεσθαι. οὐ γὰρ ἔγωγε ἐκείνου μειρακίου 
ὄντος οὐδένα ἔγνων εὐφυχότερον οὐδὲ ἄμεινον 
πεφυκότα. 

T. Et γε δεις ὅπως διέκειτο πρὸς σέ, πολὺ 
ἂν μᾶλλον ἐνεκωμίαζες αὐτόν. ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ 
ἐδόκει κἀμοῦ τοῦ πατρός, οὐ μόνον τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀνθρώπων σὲ προτιμᾶν, ὃς γε καὶ ἐν τῇ νόσῳ 
κἀπειδὴ πρὸς αὐτῷ σχεδόν τι τῷ θανάτῳ ἣν, 
καὶ ἡμῶν ἔνδον ὄντων καὶ ἄλλων ξυγγενῶν καὶ 
πολιτῶν καὶ γνωρίμων σὲ ὠνόμαζε, τὸ παράπαν 
πάνυ μόλις ἤδη φθεγγόμενος, καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐκέλευε 
έγειν; ὅταν σοι ἐντύχωμεν, ὅτι σοῦ μεμνημένος 
ἐτελεύτα. καὶ γὰρ τὸ συνεῖναι αὐτῷ καὶ δια- 
λέγεσθαι ἕως ὑστάτου παρέμεινεν. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ζῶν οὕτω διέκειτο ὥστε καὶ τῇ σιωπῇ καὶ τῷ 
βαδίσματι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσί σε ἐμιμεῖτο, ὡς 
ἔλεγον οἱ εἰδότες. 

A. Οὔτοι ταῦτα ἐμιμεῖτο ἐκεῖνος οὔτε ἐμὲ 
οὔτε ἄλλον οὐδένα, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως πεφύκει. πρότερον 
δὲ ἴσως ὑμᾶς ἔτι παῖς dv ἐλάνθανεν: ἔπειτα 
προϊὼν ἐκδηλότερος ἐγένετο. πολὺ γὰρ μᾶλλον 


1 Dio says at the beginning of Discourso 7 that he is 
garrulous in his old age after returning from exile; and this 
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friend here after he had lost a son, an agreeable 
and clever young man, who also was our companion ; 
but nevertheless they tell me that he grieved less 
over his death than if he had lost anything else 
out of his house. You two, however, seem to be 
very much distressed by your affliction, and no 
wonder; for such a man as Charidemus certainly 
would speedily have turned out to be, would have been 
useful, not only to your city, but to all Hellas, if he 
had lived. I, for my part, never knew any young lad 
of higher spirit than he nor of better natural parts. 

Timarchus. Yes, and if you knew how he felt 
towards you, your praise would be much warmer. 
It seemed to me that he held you in more honour 
than he did even me, his father, not to mention 
other people, since in his illness and even when he 
was practically at death’s door, and we were at his 
bedside along with other relatives, fellow citizens 
and acquaintances, he kept mentioning you by name, 
although by then he could scarcely speak at all, 
and bade us say when we met you that he was 
thinking of you when he died. For he retained 
consciousness and the power to speak up to the very 
last. Furthermore, even when he was alive and well, 
he was so attached to you that he imitated you 
in his taciturnity,! his gait, and in all other respects, 
as people who knew used to say. 

Dio. Ohno, he was not imitating in those matters 
either me or anybody else; but they were natural 
with him. Perhaps you did not notice it at first 
when he was still a child; then as he grew older, it 
became more marked, For a manly and dignified 


presont Discourse evidently belongs to this same post-exilio 
period. bes 
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ἐκείνω ἔπρεπεν ἢ ἄλλῳ τινὶ τό τε ἀνδρεῖον καὶ τὸ 
σεμνὸν τοῦ σχήματος. ἀλλὰ μή τι ὑμᾶς ἐλύπει 
τούτοις ἢ σκυθρωπότερος ὑμῖν ἐφαίνετο; 

T. "Eyot μὲν γὰρ ἐδόκει τοὐναντίον πολλῶν 
ἱλαρώτερος καὶ πρὸς τὸ παίζειν ἕτοιμος, ὅσαι 
ἐλευθέριοι παιδιαί, καὶ ἀεί πως μειδιᾶν πρὸς 
τοὺς συνήθεις. γελῶντα δὲ αὐτὸν ἀνέδην οὐ 
πολλάκις εἶδον. οὐδὲν οὖν ἡμᾶς ἐλύπει. καὶ 

` NA M , ^ t 4 "^ \ e^ 
yàp δὴ “καὶ ἐπῃνεῖτο ὑπὸ πολλῶν. καὶ μᾶλλον 
ἐκεῖνον ἠσχύνοντο οἱ πολῖται δύο καὶ εἴκοσι ἐτῶν 
ὄντα' τοσούτων γὰρ ἐτελεύτησεν: ἢ τοὺς πρεσ- 
βυτέρους τε καὶ ἐνδόξους. 

Δ. AAN ἢ 1 τι ἄλλο ὑμῖν ἐπέστειλεν ἢ διελέχθη 
τελευτῶν; 

T. Πολλὰ καὶ δαιμόνια, ὥς ye? ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ 
πατρὶ ὄντι ὃ ὃς γε ἐν τούτῳ τῆς ἡλικίας ἐκ τοῦ 
βίου μεθιστάμενος ody ὅπως ὠλοφύρατο αὑτὸν ἢ 
λυπουμένῳ ἐῴκει, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ἡμᾶς παρ- 
εμυθεῖτο. καὶ τά γε τελευταῖα τὸν παῖδα καλέσας 
ἐκέλευε γράφειν, ὥσπερ ἐνθουσιῶν, παράκλησίν 
τινα ἡμῖν, ὥστε ὑπενόουν ἐγὼ μὴ ἄρα ἐξεστηκὼς 
ἤδη διὰ τὸν θάνατον ταῦτα ποιοῖ: πλὴν ὅτι οἱ 
παρόντες θαυμαστῶς ἐπήνουν. 

A. Ἔχεις οὖν τὰ γεγραμμένα; 

T. lds γὰρ οὔ; 

Δ. Θέλεις οὖν * εἰπεῖν; 

T. ᾿Αλλ’ αἰσχύνομαι μὴ οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἔχῃ, ὡς 
ὑπὸ νεωτέρου τε καὶ ἐν τοιούτῳ καιρῷ εἰρημένα. 


1 5 Reiske: εἴ, 

2 ὥς ye Seldon: ὥστε. 

5 πατρὶ ὄντι Selden: πάτριόν τι. 
* θέλεις οὖν Emperius: κέλευσον, 
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bearing came much more naturally to him than to 
anybody else. But I wonder if he pained you at 
all by these characteristics or appeared to you to 
be somewhat gloomy of countenance. 

. Tim. Νο, on the contrary, I thought that he was 
more cheerful than many and ready to play such 
games as were proper for free-born children, and 
always somehow rcady to give a smile to people whom 
he knew; but I did not often see him laughing with- 
out restraint. So he caused us no worry; and what 
is more, he won the commendation of many people, 
and our fellow citizens had more respect for him, 
although he was only twenty-two years old—for 
that was his age when he died—than they had for 
those who were older and in the public eye. 

Dio. But did he give you any other commission 
or say anything else on his death-bed ? 

Tim. Yes, many remarkable things—at least, 
so I, his father, think. For, although he was depart- 
ing from life at such an early age, so far was he from 
lamenting his fate or showing any grief that on the 
contrary he tried to comfort us. Then finally, he 
called the servant and dictated to him, like one in- 
spired, an address for our consolation, so that I began 
to suspect that perhaps it was because his mind was 
now wandering on account of the nearness of death 
that he was doing this. 'Those who were at his 
bedside, though, praised it highly. 

Dio. Pray, have you what he wrote? 

Tim. Yes, indeed. 

Dio. Then are you willing to repeat it? 

Tim. O yes, only ashamed for fear that it is not 
in proper shape, because it was spoken by a com- 
paratively young man and at such a time, For 1 
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M A 2 ^ 25 / ἀλλ ει - 
καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ἐδόκει μοι μᾶλλον ἑνὸς σοῦ 
/, nv DA On uv M 1 ^ e M 
παρόντος ἂν εὐλαβηθῆναι ὃ τι εἶπεν 1 ἢ τῶν ἄλλων 

ἁπάντων. 
5 
Δ. Οὐ πρὸς ἀλλότριον ἀναγνώσῃ, ὦ βέλτιστε, 
; ~ ~ ^ 
καὶ ἅμα οὐ τὴν ἑρμηνείαν ποθῶ γνῶναι τοσοῦτον 
# 3 ^M 
ὅσον τὴν διάνοιαν ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἔλεγεν, εἰ τῷ ὄντι εὐθύμως 
καὶ θαρρῶν ἀπέθνησκεν. 
T. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔστι ταῦτα" 


o' λόγος τοῦ Χαριδήμου τελευτῶντος ? 


Τὰ μὲν καθ ἡμᾶς οὕτω γέγονεν ὡς ἔδοξε 
τῷ θεῷ, χρὴ δὲ μηδὲν τῶν ὑπ' ἐκείνου γιγνομένων 
χαλεπὸν ἡγεῖσθαι μηδὲ δυσχερῶς φέρειν, ὡς 
παραινοῦσιν ἄλλοι τε σοφοὶ καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα 
“Όμηρος, λέγων μηδαμῇ ἀπόβλητα εἶναι ἀνθρώποις 
τὰ θεῶν δῶρα, καλῶς ὀνομάζων δῶρα τὰ ἔργα 
τῶν θεῶν, ὡς ἅπαντα ἀγαθὰ ὄντα καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ 
γιγνόμενα. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν οὕτω φρονῶ καὶ δέχομαι 
πράως τὴν πεπρωμένην, οὐκ ἐν ἑτέρῳ καιρῷ 
ταῦτα λέγων, ἀλλὰ παρούσης τε αὐτῆς, καὶ τὴν 
τελευτὴν ὁρῶν οὕτως ἐγγύθεν. ὑμεῖς δὲ ἐμοὶ 
πιστεύοντες, ἐπειδὴ καὶ μᾶλλον ὑμῶν ἐπεμελή- 
θην ἀληθείας, καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷοί τέ ἐστε, μὴ ovy- 
χωρεῖτε τῇ ἀλγηδόνι, ὡς μηδενὸς ἐμοὶ δεινοῦ 
συμβεβηκότος, μηδὲ εἴ τις ἐπὶ τὸν δυσχερέστατον 
ἔλθοι τῶν λόγων. 

1 ὅτι εἶπεν Capps: τι εἰπεῖν. 


2 The heading is supplied by the translator. 


1 Hagen points out that there are certain places where Dio 
puts his own ideas into the mouth of someone else. See, e.g. 
iscourse 1. 56 ff.; 11, 37 f; 36.39 ff, 
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really thought that he would have been more 
careful in what he said, had you been the only one 
present, than he was with all the rest there. 

Dio. Itisno outsider that you will be reading to, 
my good friend; and, at the same time, it is not the 
style that I am anxious to observe so much as what 
his state of mind was as revealed by what he said, 
whether he was really of good cheer and courageous 
on his deathbed. 

Tim. Well, here it 15:1 


The Dying Words of Charidemus 


" What has happened to me has happened in 
accordance with God's will; and we should not con- 
sider anything that he brings to pass as harsh, 
nor bear it with repining: so wise men advise us? 
and Homer not least when he says that the gifts 
of the gods to man should not be spurned by man 3— 
rightly calling the acts of the gods ' gifts, as being 
all good and done for a good purpose. As for me, 
this is my feeling, and I accept the decree of fate 
calmly, saying this, not at any ordinary time, but when 
that fate itself is present, and I see my end so near 
at hand. And do you, I pray, believe me, since 
I have had even greater concern for the truth than 
for you, and, so far as in you lies, do not give way to 
your grief, knowing that nothing terrible has be- 
fallen me; no, not even if one offers the explanation 
of death which is the most difficult to accept. 


2 See Theognis 1001; Euripides, Hypsipyle, Frag. 757 
Nauck.* 
' 5 See Iliad 3. 65. 

4 Cf. Discourse 23. 10; 32. 14; Plato, Republic 380 c. 
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Λέξω δὲ αὐτὸν ὑμῖν οὔτι που τερπνὸν ὄντα 
οὐδὲ χαρίεντα: οὐ γάρ, οἶμαι, πρὸς χάριν τὴν 
ἡμετέραν γέγονεν: ἔχοντα δέ τι θαυμαστὸν tows 
ὅτι τοῦ τῶν Τιτάνων αἴματός ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς ἅπαντες 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι. ὡς οὖν ἐκείνων ἐχθρῶν ὄντων 
τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ πολεμησάντων οὐδὲ ἡμεῖς φίλοι 
ἐσμέν, ἀλλὰ κολαζόμεθά τε ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ ἐπὶ 
τιμωρίᾳ γεγόναμεν, ἐν φρουρᾷ δὴ ὄντες ἐν τῷ 
βίῳ τοσοῦτον χρόνον ὅσον ἕκαστοι ζῶμεν. τοὺς 
δὲ ἀποθνήσκοντας ἡμῶν κεκολασμένους ἤδη ἱκανῶς 
λύεσθαί τε καὶ ἀπαλλάττεσθαι, 

Elya δὲ τὸν μὲν τόπον τοῦτον, ὃν κόσμον 
ὀνομάζομεν, δεσμωτήριον ὑπὸ τῶν θεῶν κατ- 
εσκευασµένον χαλεπόν τε καὶ δυσάερον, οὐδέποτε 
τὴν αὐτὴν κρᾶσίν τε καὶ στάσιν τοῦ ἀέρος 
φυλάττον, ἀλλὰ ποτὲ μὲν ψυχρόν τε καὶ 
παγερόν, ἀνέμου τε καὶ πηλοῦ καὶ χιόνος καὶ 
ὕδατος ἐμπεπλησμένον, ποτὲ δὲ αὖ θερμόν τε 
καὶ πνιγηρόν' μικρὸν δέ τινα παντελῶς καιρὸν 
τοῦ ἔτους μετρίως ἔχειν" καταπίπτειν δὲ καὶ 
πρηστῆρας ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ τυφῶνας ἐγγίγνεσθαι 
καὶ πολλάκις σείεσθαι κάτωθεν ὅλον. ταῦτα δὲ 
πάντα εἶναι κολάσεις δεινάς. ἐκπλήττεσθαι 
γὰρ ἑκάστοτε ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ φοβεῖσθαι τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους, ὁπότε συμβαίνοι. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις 


* After warring against the gods for ten years they were 
defeated and hurled into a cavity helow Tartarus, CE 
Lobeck, Aglaophon p. 565, where it is said that the bodies of 
the Titans were burned with fire from heaven and reduced to 
ashes and “ that from these ashos of the Titans ancient readers 
of Orphic hymns assert that the human race sprang "—'* Ex 
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This explanation I will now give to you, although 
it is very likely not at all cheering, nor pleasing— 
for I imagine it was not devised to please us—and 
it has something of the marvellous about it perhaps. 
It is to the effect that all we human beings are of 
the blood of the Titans! Then, because they were 
hateful to the gods and had waged war on them, we 
are not dear to them either, but are punished by 
them and have been born for chastisement, being, 
in truth, imprisoned in life for as long a time as we 
each live. And when any of us die, it means that 
we, having already been sufficiently chastised,? 
are released and go our way. 

This place which we call the universe, they tell 
us, is a oor prepared by the gods,’ a grievous and 
ill-ventilated one, which never keeps the same 
temperature and condition of its air, but at one time 
is cold and frosty, and infected with wind, mud, 
snow, and water, and at another time again is hot 
and stifling; for just a very little time of the year it 
is endurable; it is visited by cyclones, typhoons 
occur, and sometimes the whole of it quakes to the 
very bottom. Now all these are terrible punish- 
ments. For men are invariably dismayed and terri- 
fied by them whenever they occur. Then in addition 


hoe Titanio cinere genus humanum ortum praedicant Or- 
phicorum carminum. lectores antiqui.” 

2 Cf. Plate. ^. ε νι 1609... where Orpheus and his followers 
are credited 51:5. che c.i ++ that the soul is punished in the 
body, its tomb. 9 

3 Of. Plato, Phaedo 62 b: “ The statement found in esoteric 
doctrines that we human beings are in a sort of prison "— 
ὁ... ἐν ἀπορρήτοις λεγόμενος... . λόγος ὡς Ev τινι φρουρᾷ 
ἐσμεν of ἄνθρωποι, and Gorgias 493 a, where some Sicilian or 
Italian (Pythagoras presumably) is referred to in connection 
with the idea that the body is a tomb. 
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οὐκ ἀνεχομένους τοῦ ἀέρος τὴν φαυλότητα καὶ 
τὰς μεταβολὰς ἕτερα αὖ μηχανᾶσθαι μικρὰ 
δεσμωτήρια, τάς τε οἰκίας καὶ πόλεις, ξύλα καὶ 
λίθους ξυντιθέντας, ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἐν μεγάλῃ 
εἱρκτῇ ἑτέρας βραχυτέρας ἐνοικοδομοῖ. 

αἱ τὰ φυόμενα ταῦτα καὶ τὸν καρπὸν τὸν ἐκ 
γῆς ἕνεκα τοῦ παραμένειν ἡμᾶς γίγνεσθαι, καθάπερ 
δεσμώταις τροφὴν διδομένην ἀηδῆ τε καὶ φαύλην: 
ἡμᾶς δὲ ἄλλως ἀγαπᾶν διὰ τὴν ἀνάγκην τε καὶ 
ἀπορίαν. καὶ γὰρ τοῖς ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν κολαζομένοις, 
ἅττ᾽ ἂν παράσχῃ τις, ὑπὸ λιμοῦ καὶ συνηθείας 
ἡδέα φαίνεσθαι. καὶ ταῦτα τὰ σιτία τῇ μὲν 
ἀληθείᾳ πονηρὰ εἶναι καὶ διεφθορότα, δηλοῦσθαι 
δὲ τὴν διαφθορὰν ἐκ τῆς τῶν σωμάτων ἀσθενείας’ 
ἔτι δὲ μηδὲ ἐξ ἑτοίμου πορίζεσθαι μηδὲ πᾶσιν 
ἄφθονα ὑπάρχειν, ἀλλὰ μετὰ ἀμηχάνων πόνων 
καὶ κακῶν. 

Ἐυγκεῖσθαι δὲ ἡμᾶς ἐξ αὐτῶν δὴ τῶν βασανι- 
όντων, ψυχῆς τε καὶ σώματος. τὴν μὲν γὰρ 
ἐπιθυμίας τε καὶ λύπας καὶ ὀργὰς καὶ φόβους 
καὶ φροντίδας καὶ μυρία πάθη τοιαῦτα ἔχειν 
ἐν ἑαυτῇ, καὶ δι ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτὸς ὑπὸ τούτων 
ἀεὶ κατατείνεσθαι καὶ στρεβλοῦσθαι, καὶ γὰρ 
ὅστις ἐπιεικέστερον διάκειται, καθόλου μὲν ἀπήλ- 
λακται τούτων οὐδενός, ὥσπερ δὲ θηρία ἔνδον 
κατακεκλεισμένα ἔχει, μετὰ βίας ὁμοῦ καὶ πειθοῦς 
τινος ἠναγκασμένα ἠρεμεῖν: εἰ δὲ καὶ σμικρὸν 
παύσαιτο κατεπάδων καὶ προσέχων, αὐτίκα δὴ 
μάλα κινούμενα. τὸ δὲ σῶμα εἰλίγγους τε καὶ 
νοσήματα, 


«καλο, 


1 Of. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1. 206-217, 
2 Of. Plato, Gorgias 403—494 about the desires within us. 
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to all this, because men cannot endure the bad air 
and changes of temperature, they devise for them- 
selves other small prisons, namely, their houses and 
cities, which they construct of timber and stone, just 
as if a person should build other smaller enclosures 
inside of a large onc. 

And the plants which grow all about us and the 
fruits of the earth are created, they assure us, 
simply in order that we may serve out our time here. 
They are just like the unappetizing and wretched 
food whieh is given to prisoners, but we nevertheless 
put up with it on account of the necessity which is 
upon us and our helplessness, For in the case of 
men who are being punished by us, whatever is 
furnished appears appetizing because they are 
hungry and used to it. These foods are in reality 
bad and spoiled, and that they are spoiled is shown 
by the frailty of our bodies. And, further, it is not 
even furnished us ready at hand, nor yet supplied 
in abundance to everyone, but must be won with 
intolerable toil and hardships. 

“ Also, we are composed of the very things which 
torture us, namely, soul and body. For the one has 
within it desires, pains, angers, fears, worries, and 
countless such feelings; and by day and by night it 
is ever racked and wrenched by them.? Even the 
man who is of a better bodily condition than most, 
is free from none whatever of these troubles, but 
has them shut up within him just like wild animals 
compelled to keep quict by force and persuasion 
alike; but if he stops singing charms to them and 
watching them, for even a short time, they instantly 
become very active. Our body too is subject to vertigo, 
convulsions, epilepsy, and other diseases, so numerous 
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ὅσα οὐδὲ τῷ λόγῳ δυνατὸν διελθεῖν, ὡς ἂν αἵματος 
καὶ πνεύματος μεστόν, ἔτι δὲ ἐκ σαρκῶν τε καὶ 
νεύρων καὶ ὀστέων συγκείμενον, ἐκ μαλακῶν 
τε καὶ σκληρῶν καὶ ὑγρῶν καὶ ξηρῶν, ὄντων Ἡ 
ἐναντιωτάτων. τά τε σιτία, ὅπερ εἶπον, μοχθηρὰ 
ὄντα καὶ τὸν ἀέρα ἀνώμαλον προσπίπτοντα. τὰς 
μὲν ἐπιτείνειν τῶν νόσων, τὰς δὲ ἀνακινεῖν, οὐ 
δοκούσας μὲν εἶναι πρότερον, ἐνούσας δὲ ἐν 
τῇ φύσει τῶν σωμάτων, καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἔνδον 
ἐγκεῖσθαι τὰ κακὰ ἐν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς, ἑτέρας δὲ 
ἔξωθεν κολάσεις, ἐλαφροτέρας, εἴ τις αὐτὰς 
παραβάλλοι ταῖς ἐκ τῆς φύσεως. ἡ γὰρ πυρός 
τε καὶ σιδήρου φύσις καὶ πληγῶν δὲ καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ὀξεῖα καὶ ταχὺ ἀπαλλάττει τῆς αἰσθή- 
σεως, εἴ τις καὶ σμικρὸν ὑπερβάλοι' ἐν δὲ ταῖς 
νόσοις ἐνίοτε παρατείνουσι καὶ πάνυ πολὺν 
χρόνον. 

Τοιαῖσδε μὲν δὴ καὶ τοσαῖσδε βασάνοις ἔυνεχο- 
μένους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν τῇδε τῇ φρουρᾷ καὶ 
τῷδε τῷ δεσμωτηρίῳ μένει, τὸν τεταγμένον 
ἕκαστον χρόνον, καὶ μὴ πρὶν ἀπιέναι τοὺς πολλοὺς 
πρὶν ἂν ἐξ αὑτοῦ ποιησάμενος ἄλλον ἀνθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
καταλίπῃ διάδοχον τῆς κολάσεως, of μὲν ἕνα, οἱ 
δὲ καὶ πλείους. μένειν δὲ ody ἑκόντας, ἀλλὰ 
μιᾷ πάντας ἁλύσει δεδέσθαι τά τε σώματα καὶ 
τὰς ψυχάς, καθάπερ καὶ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἰδεῖν ἔστιν 
ἐν ἁλύσει μιᾷ δεδεμένους πολλοὺς ἐφεξῆς, τοὺς 
μὲν αὐτῶν σμικρούς, τοὺς δὲ μεγάλους, καὶ τοὺς 
μὲν αἰσχρούς, τοὺς δ᾽ εὐπρεπεῖς, οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττον 
ἅπαντας ém ἴσης ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ ἀνάγκῃ ἔχεσθαι. 


1 ὄντων Cohoon: ἐκ τῶν, 
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that it is not even possible to enumerate them, since 
it is full of blood and air, and, further, is composed 
of flesh and sinews and bones, of both soft and hard 
things, of moist and dry things, complete opposites. 
Then our foods, as I said, being bad and the weather 
variable, aggravate some of our diseases and bring 
on others, which, though they do not seem to be 
there at first, yet are actually inherent in the nature 
of our bodies, These are the evils which lie within 
our own selves. The other chastisements, which 
come from without, arc lighter in comparison with 
those that come from our own nature, For the 
effect of fire or steel, of blows, or of other things is 
sharp and quickly passes from consciousness even if 
it becomes at any time a little excessive. But in 
the case of diseases sometimes the effects last for a 
very long time. 

“ Such, then, are the tortures, and so numerous, 
by which men are afflicted while they remain in this 
prison and dungeon, each for his appointed time; 
and the majority do not get out until they produce 
another person from their own loins and leave him 
to succeed to the punishment in their stead, some 
leaving one and others even more. They do not 
stay voluntarily, but are all bound fast by one chain, 
body and soul, just as you may see many persons 
bound by us by one chain in a row, some of them 
small, some large, some ugly and some good looking; 
but none the less all of them are held on equal terms 
in the same constraint? 


1 Dio is speaking from personal experience. 
* Cf. Discourse 80, 7. 


* ἐλαφροτέρας added by Cohoon; Arnim wrote ἐλαφροτέρας 
in place of ἑτέρας. 
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“Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ταῖς τύχαις τε καὶ δόξαις καὶ 
τιμαῖς ἀλλήλων ὑπερέχειν, ὥσπερ τοῖς σώμασιν. 
εἶναι γὰρ τοὺς μὲν βασιλέας, τοὺς δὲ ἰδιώτας, καὶ 
τοὺς μὲν πλουσίους, τοὺς δὲ ἀπόρους. καὶ 
οὐδέν γε παρὰ τοῦτο ἔλαττον κακοπαθεῖν καὶ 
συνέχεσθαι τῷ αὐτῷ δεσμῷ τοὺς εὐδαίμονας 
καλουμένους τῶν πενήτων τε καὶ ἀδόξων, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον τούτων ἐκείνους. ἰσχνοτέροις γὰρ οὖσιν 
αὐτοῖς κεχαλάσθαι τὸν δεσμὸν καὶ λαγαρώτερον 
ἑκάστῳ περικεῖσθαι. τοῖς δὲ βασιλεῦσι καὶ 
τυράννοις, οἷα δὴ πεῴυσηγιένοις τῇ ψυχῇ καὶ 
σφόδρα εὐεκτοῦσι, μᾶλλον ἐγκεῖσθαι καὶ θλίβειν: 
ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς τὰ σώματα δεδεµένοις τοὺς παχεῖς 
τε καὶ ὀγκώδεις τῶν λεπτῶν τε καὶ ἀτρόφων 
μᾶλλον ὁ δεσμὸς πιέζει: τινὰς μέντοι καὶ λίαν 
ὀλίγους πάρεσίν τινα ἔχειν ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ 
δεδέσθαι μέν, ἐλαφρῶς δὲ πάνυ δι᾽ ἐπιείκειαν" 
ὑπὲρ ὧν αὖθις λέξομεν. 

lIpórepov δὲ εἰπεῖν ἄξιον, ὡς ἐγώ ποτε ἤκουσα 
ἀνδρὸς ἀγύρτου παῖς wy, ὁποίαν τινὰ ἔφασκεν 
εἶναι τὴν ἅλυσιν, οὔτι που ταῖσδε ὁμοίαν, ἐκ 
σιδήρου τε καὶ χαλκοῦ πεποιημένην, πολὺ μέντοι 
κραταιοτέραν, τὸ δὲ σχῆμα. καὶ τὴν πλοκὴν παρα- 
πλησίαν. ὥσπερ γὰρ aide εἰσὶν ἐκ κρίκων τινῶν 
κεχαλκευμέναι δι᾽ ἀλλήλων διαβεβλημένων, καὶ 
τοῦτο am ἀρχῆς μέχρι τέλους: οὕτω δὴ κἀκείνην 


1 Of. Discourse 80. 11 ff. and Seneca, De Lranquillitate 
Animi 10. 3: “ We are all bound to fortune; the chain of 
some is golden, of others loose, of yet others tight and foul. 
But what difference does it make? The same custody 
surrounds all without exception.... One man public 
office binds, another wealth. Some men bear the weight 
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“ And, likewise, men are superior one to the other 
in their fortunes, reputations, and honours, just as 
they are in their bodies. Some of them are kings, 
others are in private station, some are wealthy, 
and others are without means. Yet no whit less 
on this account do the fortunate, as they are called, 
suffer and are held fast in the same bondage, than do 
the poor and unknown, nay, they suffer more than 
the others. For since the poor are leaner, the bond 
which lies about cach of them is looser and easier, 
But as for kings and tyrants, Just, because they are 
puffed up in soul and are in execedingly good bodily 
condition, so the chains lie heavier upon them and 
gall them the more; exactly as in the case of persons 
whose bodies are bound, the fetter pinches the stout 
and bulky more than it does the thin and under- 
nourished. However, a very few enjoy some relief 
by the kindness of God; and while they are indeed 
bound, yet the bond is very light on account of their 
goodness—a class of men concerning whom we shall 
speak again.’ 

« But first it is right to say that once when a child 
I heard a wandering philosopher explain what the 
nature of the chain is, that it is not at all like such - 
chains as we have, made of iron or bronze as our 
chains are, but much stronger, and yet similer in 
form and construction. For just as our chains are 
forged out of a number of links that are interlocked 
with one another, and that from one end to the other; 


of high station, others of low’’—cum fortuna copulati 
sumus: aliorum aurea catena est, aliorum laxa, aliorum arta 
et sordida, sed quid referb? eadem custodia universos 
circumdedit . . . alium honores, alium opes vinciunt. quos- 
dam nobilitas, quosdam humilitas premit. 

2 He does so in ἢ 24. 
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ἔχειν, ἢ δὴ ἔφαμεν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ὑπὸ τῶν 
θεῶν δεδέσθαι. συνηρτῆσθαι δὲ αὐτὴν ἅπασαν 
ἐξ ἡδονῆς τε καὶ λύπης, καὶ ταῦτα ἐξ ἀλλήλων 
πεπλέχθαι, τό τε ἡδὺ καὶ λυπηρόν, καὶ τῷ ἑτέρῳ 
τὸ ἕτερον ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀεὶ ἀκολουθεῖν, ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, 
τοὺς κρίκους τῆς ἀλύσεως: ἕπεσθαι δὲ ταῖς μὲν 
μεγάλαις ἡδοναῖς μεγάλας λύπας, ταῖς δὲ σμικραῖς 
σμικροτέρας, καὶ τήν γε μεγίστην ἡδονὴν ἐπὶ τέλους 
εἶναι τὸν θάνατον. διὰ τοῦτο καὶ λύπην πρὸ αὐτοῦ 
συμβαίνειν μεγίστην: δῆλον γὰρ ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἀνθρώπῳ μείζων ταύτης τῆς λύπης καὶ ὀδύνης 
τῆς ἀγούσης ἐπὶ τὸν θάνατον. 

"HAeye δὲ καὶ κατ᾽ ἄνδρα ἕτερα εἶναι δεσμά, 
τοῖς μὲν ἐλάττω, τοῖς δὲ μείζω περικείμενα 
ὥσπερ πέδας: καλεῖσθαι δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν. αὐτὰς 
ἐλπίδας. ὥσπερ οὖν τὰς πέδας κατωτάτω τοῦ 
σώματος εἶναι καὶ περὶ τοῖς ἐσχάτοις μέρεσιν, 
οὕτω καὶ τὰς ἐλπίδας κατωτάτω εἶναι καὶ περὶ τὸ 
τελευταῖον μέρος τοῦ βίου, καὶ μάλιστα δὴ 
κρατεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ ἀναγκάξευν πάντα 
πάσχοντας ὑπομένειν. τοῖς μὲν οὖν ἀνοήτοις 
τε καὶ ἠλιθίοις ὑπερόγκους τε εἶναι τὰς πέδας 
ταύτας καὶ σφόδρα παχείας, τοῖς δὲ κομψοτέροις 
Κεχαλάσθαι τε καὶ λεπτὰς περικεῖσθαι. 

Καὶ γάρ τοι προσείκαζε καὶ ῥίνῃ Tu! πάνυ 
ἀνδρικῶς ἑπόμενος τῇ εἰκόνι: τοῦτο δὲ ἔφη μόνους 
εὑρίσκειν τοὺς κομφούς τε καὶ δριμεῖς. ἀποκε- 
κλεῖσθαι γὰρ αὐτὸ πάνυ ἀκριβῶς, ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἐν 
δεσμωτηρίῳ ῥίνην ἀποκρύψειεν, ὅπως μηδεὶς 
τῶν δεσμωτῶν λάβοι, ἔπειτα λύσειεν ἑαυτόν. 


1 ῥίνῃ τι Pflugk : ῥίνηι τινι UB, ῥίνην τινὶ M. 
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so too is that other one by which we asserted that 
men are bound by the gods. This chain, he said, 
is composed entirely of both pleasure and pain, 
and these things are intertwined, the pleasant and 
the painful, and the one always of necessity follows 
the other, just as, I suppose, are the links of a 
chain.| Great pleasures are followed by great pains, 
the small pleasures by smaller pains, and the very 
greatest pleasure at the end is death. This is the 
reason that the pain which comes before death is the 
greatest; for it is clear that man has no greater pain 
and suffering than this which ends in death. 

“Πο said, further, that for each man there are 
other bonds, in some cases lighter, in other cases 
heavier, which lie upon him just like fetters: they 
are called hopes by us.2 Now just as the fetters are 
at the lowest part of the body and around our ex- 
tremities, so the hopes too are at the very bottom and 
surround the final part of our life. They most of all 
hold men in their thrall and compel them to endure 
even though they suffer all tortures. In the case of 
the senseless and foolish, these fetters are massive 
and exceedingly thick, but for the more intelligent, 
the shackles that surround them are loose and light. 

* And, mark you, he also compared something 
to a file, very manfully sticking to his parable. 
This, he said, is found only by the intelligent and 
shrewd; for it is locked away very carefully, just as a 
person might hide a file in a prison in order that none 
of the prisoners might get hold of it and then free 


1 For this idea of opposites see Plato, Phaedo 60 b-c. 

2 Of, Pindar, Nemean Odes 11. 46 f.: “For his limbs are 
bound by greedy hopes "—8é8era, γὰρ ἀναιδεῖ ἐλπίδι γυῖα. Note 
the paronomasia in πέδας, ἐλπίδας (hoops, hopes). 
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τοὺς οὖν φιλοτίμους καὶ φιλοπόνους μόλις μέν, 
ὅμως δὲ ἀνευρίσκειν. καλεῖσθαι δὲ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
αὐτὸ λόγον. ἐπειδὰν οὖν τάχιστα εὕρωσι, χρῆσθαί 
τε καὶ ῥινᾶν τὰ δεσμὰ καὶ ποιεῖν τῆς ἀλύσεως τὸ 
καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς ὡς οἷόν τε ἰσχνότατον καὶ ἀσθενέο- 
τατον, μέχρις ἂν N! δυνατὸν κατεργάσωνται 
τάς τε ἡδονὰς καὶ τὰς λύπας. , βραδὺ δὲ τοῦτο 
γίγνεται. 6 μόλις yap αὐτῶν à λόγος; ἦτε στερεῶν 
ὄντων καὶ ἀδαμαντίνων, καθικνεῖται καὶ κατὰ 
μικρὸν ἀπεσθέει, παντελῶς δὲ οὐκ ἂν δύναιτο 
δαπωνῆσαι καὶ διελεῖν. ὅτω δ᾽ ἂν ἐγγένηται 
τοῦτο τὸ φάρμακον καὶ φιλοπόνως αὐτῷ χρήσηται 
δι᾽ ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτὸς ἐφ᾽ ὅσον οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστίν, 
εὐχερῶς ἤδη τὴν φρουρὰν φέρει καὶ περιέρχεται 
παρὰ τοὺς ἄλλους. ὥσπερ, λελυμένος, fab τοῦ 
χρεὼν ἐπιστάντος ῥαδίως ἄπεισι’, ὡς ἂν οὐκέτι 
βίᾳ κρατούμενος οὐδὲ σφιγγόμενος. ἐκ τούτων 
ἐνίοτε οἱ θεού τινας καὶ παρέδρους ἑαυτοῖς ποιοῦν- 
ται δι ἀρετὴν καὶ σοφίαν, καθόλου τῆς τιμωρίας 
ἀπαλλάξαντες. 

Ταῦτα μέν τις εἶπεν ἀνὴρ δυσάρεστος, ὡς ἐγὼ 
δοκῶ, καὶ πολλὰ λελυπημένος κατὰ τὸν βίον, 
ὀψὲ παιδείας ἀληθοῦς ἠσθημένος, οὐ μὴν ἀληθῆ γε 
οὐδὲ πρέποντα θεοῖς. ἕτερος δὲ βελτίων ἐστὶ τοῦδε 
λόγος, ὃν πολὺ ἂν εἴποιμι προθυμότερον. ἤκουσα 
δὲ αὐτὸν ἀνθρώπου γεωργοῦ ἐν ἀγροίκῳ τινὶ ῥυθμῷ 


1 ᾗ Selden: ἢ B, 4 U, εἰ M. 


ο” 


i As contrasted with that part of the chain which holds the 


other prisoners. 
2 Of, Discourse 80. 8, 
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himself. Now the ambitious and industrious have 
trouble in finding it, but still they do find it. And 
the name they give to it is ‘Reason.’ Then, as 
soon as they find it, they use it to file the fetters and 
make the part of the chain that binds themselves 1 
as thin and weak as possible, until they overcome 
the pleasures and pains so far as one may. But 
this is slow work. Only with difficulty does their 
‘reason’ affect the chains because they are of 
adamantine hardness? and it wears them away only 
gradually, but is not able to wear them entirely 
through and tear them asunder. And when a man 
does get hold of this remedy, and uses it industriously 
by day and night to the best of his ability, he now 
endures his confinement cheerfully, walks around 
vast the others as if he were a free man, and when 
his fated time comes, he gocs his way without 
hindranee, as though no longer restrained by force 
or clamped to the chain Of such men the gods 
at times make some their coadjutors on account 
of their virtue and wisdom, after completely freeing 
them from their punishment.‘ 

“ Now this explanation was given, in my opinion, 
by acertain morose man who had suffered a great deal 
in his life and only late had gained true education ; 5 
but it is not the right explanation, nor one that 
befits the gods. There is another one better than 
that, which I am much more eager to give. 1 heard 
it from a peasant who spoke with a very rustic drawl 

3 Cf. § 43 of this Discourse and the pseudo-Platonic Aziochus 
365b: “Men should go to mect their fate cheerfully and 
almost singing in triumph ” (just like the swan in Discourse 
12, ἁ)--δεῖ . . - εὐθύμως, μόνον οὐχὶ παιανίξοντας, εἰς τὸ χρεὼν 
απίεναι. 


4 Of. Plato, Phaedo 1l4b-c, >ë See p. 396 at bottom. 
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καὶ µέλει' πλὴν τοῦτο μὲν ἴσως οὐδὲν ἡμᾶς δεῖ 
μιμεῖσθαι, τὴν δὲ διάνοιαν αὐτὴν ἀπομνησθῆναι 
πειρασόμεθα. 

Ἔλεγε δὲ ὑμνῶν τόν τε Δία καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
θεοὺς ὡς ἀγαθοί τε elev! καὶ φιλοῖεν ἡμᾶς, ἅτε 
δὴ ξυγγενεῖς ὄντας * αὐτῶν. ἀπὸ γὰρ τῶν θεῶν, 
ἔφη τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἶναι γένος, οὐκ ἀπὸ 
Τιτάνων οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ Γιγάντων. ὅτε γὰρ τὰ σύμπαντα 
ἔσχον, ὥσπερ ἀποικίαν τινὰ αὐτῶν ἡ ἐν τῇ γῇ 
ἐρήμῃ οὔσῃ κατοικίσαι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐφ᾽ ἥττοσι 
τιμαῖς καὶ ὄλβῳ, δικαίοις δὲ καὶ νόμοις τοῖς 
αὐτοῖς' ὥσπερ αἱ μεγάλαι πόλεις καὶ εὐδαίμονες τὰς 
μικρὰς κατοικίζουσι' καί μοι ἐδόκει λέγειν οὐ 
προστιθεὶς αὐτὸς τὰ ὀνόματα, οἷον ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
Κυθνίους ἢ Σεριφίους ἢ Λακεδαιμόνιοι Ἐυθηρίους 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἐπὶ νόμοις τοῖς αὐτοῖς ῴκισαν: καὶ 
μιμήματά γε παρ᾽ ἑκάστοις τούτοις ἰδεῖν ἔστι τῶν 
ἐθῶν * καὶ τῆς πολιτείας ἣν of κτίσαντες ἔχουσιν, 
ἀσθενῆ δὲ πάντα καὶ χείρονα. τὴν μέντοι δια- 
φορότητα οὐκ ἴσην εἶναι. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἅτε ἀνθρώ- 
πους ἀνθρώπων διαφέρειν, τὴν δὲ τῶν θεῶν ὑπερο- 
χὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἄπειρόν τινα εἶναι. μέχρι μὲν οὖν 
έτυχε νεοκατάστατος ὧν ὁ βίος, τοὺς θεοὺς αὐτούς 

1 πε εἶεν Arnim: τέ εἶσι. 2 ὄντας Reiske: ἐόντας, 

ὃ αὐτῶν Arnim: αὐτῶν, 4 ἐθῶν Seldon: θεῶν. 


1 Cf. Discourse 36. 39. 

2 Cf, Plato, Phaedo 62 b: “ that those who care for us are 
gods ’—76 θεοὺς εἶναι ἡμῶν τοὺς ἐπιμελουμένους | 

? Of. Discourse 19. 39; Aratus, Phaenomena 5; Cleanthes 
IHymnio Zeus6; Acla of the Apostles 17. 28 : '' For we are really 
his offspring "—7o0 γὰρ καὶ γένος ἐσμέν. 

1 Cf. Plato, Critias 109b; Maximus Tyrius 1c-f; Eury- 
phamus in Stobaeus! Florilegium 4. 39. 27, p. 915, 9f.: 
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and accent. However, perhaps there is no need for 
us to imitate this, and we shall attempt merely to 
record his thought. 

" He said, in reciting the praises of Zeus and the 
other gods,! that they are good and love us? as being 
of kin ®tothem. For it is from the gods, he declared, 
that.the race of men is sprung and not from Titans 
or from Giants. For when they got the universe 
into their power, they established mankind upon the 
earth, whieh was hitherto uninhabited, as a sort of 
colony made up of their own people, on the basis 
of inferior honours and felicity, but with the same 
righteous laws as their own; precisely after the 
fashion in whieh great and prosperous cities found 
the small communities And I thought that he 
meant, without expressly adding the proper names, 
just as Athens colonized Cythnos and Seriphos, or 
Sparta founded Cythera in ancient times, giving them 
the same laws as they themselves had. And in 
these various colonies you may behold copies of the 
customs and the form of government which their 
founders enjoy, but all are weak and inferior. How- 
ever, the superiority of the colonizers over their 
colonies is not as great; for in the one case it is the 
superiority of men over men, whereas the greater 
excellence of the gods as compared. with ourselves 
is an infinite one. Now, as long as life was but newly 
established, the gods both visited us in person and 


“The divinity settled man, the most thoughtful animal, in the 
world -rò θῇον ἄνθρωπον, πολυφρονέστατον ζῷον ἐς τὸν κόσμον 
κατῴκισεν; Cicero, De Legibus 1. 7. 23: “This whole universe 
should be considered as one common state of gods and of men °? 
—Universus hic mundus una civitas . . . communis deorum 
atque hominum existimanda; Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2. 62. 
154. 
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τε παραγίγνεσθαι καὶ πέμπειν ὥσπερ ἁρμοστὰς 
παρ᾽ αὑτῶν ἄρχοντας τοὺς ἐπιμελησομένους, 
οἷον 'Ἡρακλέα τε καὶ Διόνυσον καὶ Περσέα καὶ 
τοὺς ἄλλους, οὓς ἀκούομεν θεῶν παῖδας, τοὺς 
δὲ ἐκγόνους γενέσθαι παρ᾽ ἡμῖν: ἔπειτα ὕστερον 
ἐᾶσαι δι αὑτῶν οἰκεῖν ὅπως ἂν δυνώμεθα. καὶ 
τότε δὴ τὰ ἁμαρτήματα καὶ τὰς ἀδικίας ξυμβαίνειν, 
"Hede δὲ καὶ ἑτέραν ᾠδήν, ὧς ὃ μὲν κόσμος 
οἶκός ἐστι πάνυ καλός τε καὶ θεῖος ὑπὸ θεῶν τε 
κατεσκευασμένος: ὥσπερ ὑπὸ τῶν εὐδαιμόνων 
τε καὶ πλουσίων καλουμέ"ων ἀνδρῶν οὕστινας 
ὁρῶμεν κατεσκευασµένους στα0μοῖς καὶ κίοσι, 
καὶ χρυσῷ καὶ γραφαῖς τήν τε ὀροφὴν καὶ τοίχους 
καὶ θύρας εἰργασμένους: ὁμοίως γεγονέναι τὸν 
κόσμον εἰς ὑποδοχήν τε καὶ εὐφροσύνην ἀνθρώπων, 
εὐειδῆ καὶ ποικίλον ἄστροις τε καὶ ἡλίῳ καὶ 
σελήνῃ καὶ γῇ καὶ θαλάττῃ καὶ φυτοῖς, ἃ δὴ 
τοῦ θεῶν πλούτου καὶ τέχνης τῆς ἐκείνων ἐστίν. 
Παραγίγνεσθαι δὲ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους εἰς αὐτὸν 
ἑορτάσοντας, ὑπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως τῶν θεῶν κεκλη- 
μένους ἐπ᾽ εὐωχίαν τινὰ καὶ θοίνην λαμπράν, 
ἁπάντων ἀπολαύσοντας τῶν ἀγαθῶν. κατακεῖσθαι 
δὲ ἄλλους ἀλλαχῇ, καθάπερ ἐν δείπνῳ, τοὺς μὲν 
ἀμείνονος χώρας, τοὺς δὲ φαυλοτέρας τυχόντας. 
εἶναι δὲ πάντα ὅμοια τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν γιγνομένοις 
ἐν ταῖς ὑποδοχαῖς, πλὴν ws μικροῖς καὶ ἀγεννέσι 


ου” 


1 εἰργασμένους Casaubon: εἰργασμέναις BM, εἰργασμένας U. 


1 The governors which the Spartans sent out after the 
Peloponnesian War to keep in order the cities which they 
had conquered were so called. 

2 E ticero, T'usculan Disputations 1. 12. 28; Plato, Laws 
4. 713d. 
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sent harmosts,! as it were, from their own number 
at first to look after us, such as Heracles, for example,? 
Dionysus, Perseus, and the others, who, we are told, 
were the children of the gods, and that the de- 
scendants of these were born among us.3 Afterwards 
they permitted us to manage for ourselves as best 
we could. And then it was that sin and injustice 
began. 

“The peasant also chanted a second monody,! 
telling how the universe is a house very beautiful 
and divine, constructed by the gods; that just 
as we see houses built by men who are called pros- 
perous and wealthy, with portals and columns, and 
the roof, walls, and doors adorned with gold and 
with paintings, in the same way the universe has 
been made to give entertainment and good cheer to 
mankind, beautcous and bespangled with stars, sun, 
moon, land, sea, and plants,® all these being, indeed, 
portions of the wealth of the gods and specimens 
of their handiwork.® 

* Into this universe comes mankind to hold high 
festival, having been invited by the king of Ui 
gods to a most splendid feast and banquet that 
they may enjoy all blessings." They recline in 
different places, just as at a dinner, some getting 
better and others inferior positions, and everything 
resembles what takes place among us at our enter- 
tainments, except that we are comparing the 


3 Cf. Discourse 30, 23; Plato, Laws 713d and Timaeus 
40 d, and following. 

4 Qf, 26. The first is in §§ 26, 27. 

5 Of, Discourse 19. 28 f. ; Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2. 39, 98. 

* Cf. psoudo-Aristotle Περὶ κόσμου c. 5, p. 396 b, 27 f. and 
c. 6, p. 400 a, 2 f. 

7 dr Discourse 12, 801. and Plato, Politicus 212 a. 
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θεῖα καὶ μεγάλα εἰκάσαι. φῶς τε yàp?! ἡμῖν 
παρέχειν τοὺς θεοὺς διττὸν διὰ λαμπτήρων τινῶν, 
τοτὲ μὲν πλεῖον, τοτὲ δὲ ἔλαττον, τὸ μὲν νυκτός, τὸ 
δὲ ἡμέρας: καὶ παρακεῖσθαι δὴ τραπέζας πάντων 
μεπτάς, σίτου τε καὶ ὀπώρας, τῆς μὲν αὐτομάτου, 
τῆς δὲ εἰργασμένης, ἔτι δὲ καὶ κρεῶν, τῶν μὲν 
ἡμέρων, τῶν δὲ ἀγρίων, o0 μὴν ἀλλά καὶ τῶν ἐκ 
θελάπτης. εἶναι δὲ τὰς τραπέζας ἔφη, πάνυ 
ἀγροίκως λέγων, τούς τε λειμῶνας καὶ πεδία 
καὶ νάπας καὶ ἀκτάς, ἐν οἷς τὰ μὲν φύεσθαι, τὰ 
δὲ νέμεσί)αι, τὰ δὲ θηρᾶσθωι. ἄλλα δὲ ἄλλοις 
πλείονα παρεῖναι, πρὸς αἷς ἂν ἕκαστοι τραπέζαις 
κατακλιθῶσιν. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ πρὸς θαλάττῃ 
τυχεῖν, τοὺς δὲ πρὸς πεδίοις, τοὺς δὲ πρὸς ὄρεσι, 
διακονεῖσθαι δὲ τὰς “ρας, οἷα δὴ νεωτάτας 
οὔσας τῶν θεῶν, εὖ μὲν ἀμπεχομένας, καλὰς δὲ 
ἰδεῖν, οὔτι που χρυσῷ κεκοσμημένας, ἀλλὰ 
παντοίων ἀνθῶν στεφάνοις. διανέμειν δὲ καὶ 
τῶν ἀνθῶν αὐτῶν, καὶ τἆλλα ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς 
ἑστιάσεως, τὰ μὲν παρατιθείσας, τὰ δὲ αἱρούσας 
κατὰ καιρόν. γίγνεσθαι δὲ Χοροὺς καὶ τὴν 
ἄλλην εὐπάθειαν ἅπασαν. τὸν μέντοι πόνον 
τοῦτον, ὃν ἔχειν δοκοῦμεν ἐν 3 γεωργίαις τε καὶ 
θήραις καὶ φυτείαις, εἶναι τοσοῦτον ὅσον τοῖς 
κατακειμένοις τὸ ἐπορέξασθαί τινος καὶ τῇ 
χειρὶ Me ὃ δὲ ἔφην, ἄλλον ἀλλαχῇ κατακεῖσ- 


γὰρ altor παρ᾽ deleted hy Roisko. 
2 ἐν added by Arnim. 
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divine and great with the small and mean. For the 
gods furnish us with light of two kinds by means 
of lamps as it were, at one time a brighter and at 
another a dimmer light, the one at night and the 
other by day;! and tables are set beside us, 
loaded with everything, with bread and fruit, some 
of it wild and some cultivated, and with meats 
too, some from domestic animals, some from wild, 
and fish also from the sea. And these tables, the 
peasant said, speaking like a true rustic, are 
the meadows, plains, vales, and coast-land, on 
which some things grow, others pasture, and yet 
others are hunted. And different persons have 
different things in greater abundance according to 
the tables at which they have severally reclined. 
For some happen to have scttled by the sea, others 
on the plains, and yct others in the mountains. 
And the waiters are the Seasons,’ as being the 
youngest of the gods, beautifully dressed and fair to 
behold, and they are adorned, not, methinks, with 
gold, but with garlands of all manner of flowers. 
And some of the flowers themselves they distribute 
and also attend to the viands of the banquet in 
general, serving some and removing others at the 
right time. And there is dancing and every other 
sort of merrymaking. Furthermore, that labour 
which we think we undergo in farming and hunting 
and the care of the vines, is no more than itis for those 
at a table to reach out for a thing and take it in their 
hand. To return now to my statement that different 
persons reclined in different places, the reason for 

2 Daughters of Zeus and Themis. Cf. what is said about 


them in $ 42 and see pseudo-Aristotle, Περὶ κόσμου ο. 5, 
397 a, 12 f. 
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θαι, τούτου καὶ ἡ κρᾶσις τῶν ἀέρων αἰτία. τοὺς 
νὰρ πρώτους καὶ τοὺς ὑστάτους μᾶλλον τῶν 
ἄλλων εἶναι τοὺς μὲν ἐν ψύχει, τοὺς δὲ ἐν ἀλέᾳ, 
τοὺς μὲν ἐγγὺς τοῦ φωτὸς ὄντας, τοὺς δὲ 
πόρρω. 

TH οὖν εὐφροσύνῃ καὶ τῇ εὐωχία χρῆσθαι οὐχ 
ἅπαντας ὁμοίως, ἀλλ᾽ ἕκαστον κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ 
φύσιν. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἀσώτους καὶ ἀκρατεῖς 
οὔτε ὁρᾶν οὐδὲν οὔτε ἀκούειν οὐδενός, ἀλλὰ 
ἐγκεκυφότας éolien, ὥσπερ ἐν συφεῷ ts, ἔπειτα 
νυστάζευ,. τινὰς δὲ αὐτῶν μὴ ἀρκεῖσθαι τοῖς 
παροῦσω, ἀλλὰ ἐπὶ τὰ πορρωτέρω διατείνειν τὰς 
χεῖρας, οἷον μεσογείους ὄντας ἰχθύων ὀρέγεσθαι 
καὶ πράγματα ἔχειν: ἄλλους δὲ ἀπλήστους τε καὶ 
ἀθλίους ὄντας, φοβουμένους μήποτε αὐτοῖς ἐλλίπῃ, 
πρὸς αὑτοὺς συνάγειν καὶ σωρεύειν ὅσ᾽ ἂν δύνωνται. 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα, ὅταν αὐτοὺς ἀπιέναι δέῃ, πορεύε- 
σθαι μηδενὸς μετασχόντας, ἀλλὰ πάνυ ἐνδεεῖς, 
καταλείπειν δὲ ταῦτα ἑτέροις: οὗ γὰρ εἶναι φέ- 
ρεσθαι μεθ’ ἑαυτῶν. τούτους μὲν οὖν kara- 
γελᾶσθαί τε καὶ ἀσχημονεῖν. ἑτέρους δὲ πεττεύειν, 
τοὺς δὲ ἀστραγάλοις παίζειν’ εἶναι δὲ τοὺς πεττούς 
τε καὶ ἀστραγάλους οὐχ οἵους ἡμεῖς ὀνομάζομεν, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν χρυσοῦς τοὺς δὲ ἀργυροῦς, ὃ δὴ 
νόμισμα καλοῦμεν ἡμεῖς, ὑπὲρ οὗ διαφέρεσθαι καὶ 
ζητεῖν ἕκαστον πλεονεκτεῖν, πλεῖστον δὴ θόρυβον 
τούτους καὶ ἀκοσμίαν παρέχειν, τοὺς δὴ κυβεύοντας, 
καὶ δοκεῖν τῶν συμποτῶν ἀηδεστάτους. ἐνίοτε δὲ 
καὶ μάχεσθαι καὶ εἰς χεῖρας ἰέναι καὶ τιτρώσκειν 
ἀλλήλους. μάλιστα δὲ τοὺς μεθυσκομένους ταῦτα 
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that is the differences in the climate. For those at 
the head of the tables and those at the foot, more 
than of the others, are either in the cold or in the 
heat, because they are either near the light or far 
from it. 

" Now all, so the man continued, do not enjoy 
the merrymaking and banqueting in the same way, 
but each according to his own nature! The dissolute 
and intemperate neither see nor hear anything, 
but bend over and cat, like pigs in a sty, and then 
nod in sleep. Again, some of them are not satisfied 
with what is near, but reach out their hands for the 
things that are farther away, as, for example, people 
living inland want fish and take trouble to get it; 
while others, who are insatiable and wretched, 
fearing that food will fail them, collect and pile up 
for themselves as much as they can, and after this, 
when they have to go, they depart without having a 
share of anything, but utterly destitute, and leave 
these things to others; for they cannot take them 
with them. Now these persons are a laughing-stock 
and disgrace. Others play at draughts and yet 
others with dice; but the draughts and dice are 
not like those to which we give these names, but 
are made some of gold and some of silver—we call 
them coins—and over them they quarrel and each 
seeks to get the greater share. It is these last- 
named men who cause the greatest uproar and 
disorder—I mean those who play at dice—and 
they appear to be the most disagreeable of 
the revellers. Sometimes, too, they fight and come 
to blows and wound one another. But it is the 
drunken who are most inclined to act this way. 


1 Cf. Discourse 27. 1; 32.53; 33.14 1. 
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δρᾶν. μεθύσκεσθαι δὲ οὐκ ἀπὸ οἴνου, καθάπερ τοὺς 
παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς. τοῦτο γὰρ ἐν 
τῇ κοινῇ ἑστιάσει τὸ πόμα παρέχει τοὺς θεούς, 
ὥστε ἐξελέγχεσθαι τὸν ἑκάστου τρόπον. δύο δὲ 
οἰνοχόους ἐφεστάναι, τὸν μὲν ἄρρενα, τὴν δὲ θήλειαν" 
ὀνομάξεσθαι δε αὐτοῖν τὸν μὲν Νοῦν, τὴν δὲ ᾿Ακρά- 
τειαν. τοὺς μὲν οὖν φρονίμους τὸν ἄρρενα οἰνοχόον 
ἔχειν, καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνου μόνου τούτους δέχεσθαι 
σπανίως τε καὶ σμικραῖς κύλιξι καὶ πάνυ ἀσφαλῶς 
κεκραμένον: κεῖσθαι γὰρ ἕνα κρατῆρα, τόν γε τῆς 
Σωφροσύνης' ἑστάναι γε μὴν 1 πολλοὺς ἐν τῷ μέσῳ 
καὶ διαφέροντας τῇ γεύσει ὥσπερ οἴνων πολλῶν" 
εἶναι δὲ αὐτοὺς ἀργυροῦς τε καὶ χρυσοῦς" ἔτι 
δὲ καὶ ζῷα ἔξωθεν κύκλῳ ἔχειν καὶ ἕλικάς τινας 
καὶ τορείας. τὸν δὲ τῆς Σωφροσύνης λεῖόν τε 
εἶναι καὶ οὐ μέγαν καὶ ὡς ἂν εἰκάσαι τις ὁρῶν 
χαλκοῦν. δεῖν οὖν ἐκεῖθεν πολλαπλάσιον λαμ- 
βάνοντας καὶ ξυγκεραννύντας σμικρόν τι τῆς 
ἡδονῆς πίνειν. ols μὲν οὖν ἐστιν 6 Νοῦς οἰνοχόος, 
οὕτως οἰνοχοεῖν, φοβούμενον καὶ προσέχοντα 
μή πῃ τῆς κράσεως ἁμαρτὼν σφήλῃ τὸν δαιτυμόνα 
καὶ καταβάλῃ. τὴν δὲ ᾿Ακράτειαν τοῖς μὲν 
πλείστοις ἄκρατον τὴν ἡδονὴν ἐγχεῖν, μηδὲ μικρὸν 
σωφροσύνης παραμιγνύουσαν, τοῖς δὲ ὀλίγον τι 
παντελῶς λόγου ἕνεκεν. τοῦτο δὲ εὐθὺς ἐξίτηλον 
γίγνεσθαι καὶ μηδαμοῦ φαίνεσθαι. τοὺς δὲ 


1 ve μὴν Cohoon: γὰρ. 2 δεῖν Emperius: δεῖ. 
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However, it is not wine that makes them drunk, 
as it is with us, but pleasure. For this is the beverage 
that the gods furnish at this banquet to which all 
mankind is invited, so that the character of each 
man may be revealed. And two cup-bearers stand 
at their elbows, one male, the other female; the 
one of them is called Intelligence and the other 
Intemperanec. Now those banqueters who are 
sensible have the male cup-bearer and from him 
alone they accept the drink sparingly, in small cups, 
and only when it has been so mixed that it is quite 
harmless; for there is only one bowl! that of 
Sobriety, has been placed before them, nevertheless 
there are many bowls available for all and differing in 
taste, as though filled with many kinds of wine, and 
they are of silver and of gold; and besides, they 
have figures of animals encircling them on the out- 
side and certain scrolls and. reliefs. But the bow] of 
Sobriety is smooth, not large, and of bronze, to 
judge by its appearance. So from this bowl they 
must take many times as large a portion and mix 
with it a little of the pleasure and drink. Now for 
those whose cup-bearer he is, Intelligence pours 
out the wine just so, fearing and giving close heed lest 
in some way he should fail to get the right mixture 
and cause the banqueter to stumble and fall. But 
Intemperance pours out a neat draught of pleasure 
for the great maiority without mixing even a little 
of sobriclv wilh it, hough for some she puts in just a 
very lii Ue for the name of it; still this little straight- 
way disappears and is nowhere to be seen. And 

1 As appears from what follows, this is not the bowl in 


which the wine of pleasure is mixed with the water of sobriety, 
put a receptacle for the undiluted wine. 
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πίνοντας μὴ διαλείπειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπισπέρχειν τε 
αὐτὴν καὶ κελεύειν θᾶττον ἰέναι παρ᾽ αὐτούς, 
καὶ προαρπάζειν ἕκαστον. Te δὲ .ἐπείγεσθαι 
καὶ περιτρέχειν ἀσθμαίνουσαν, καὶ ῥεομένην ἱδρῶτι, 
τοὺς μὲν οὖν ἐκείνης ἑστιάτορας ὀρχεῖσθαί τε 
καὶ κυλίεσθαι προπίπτοντας ἐν τῷ µέσῳ, καὶ 
μάχεσθαι καὶ βοᾶν, οἷα δὴ ποιοῦσιν οἱ ἱ μεθυσθέντες 
ὑπὸ οἴνου" πλὴν οὗτοι μὲν ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον καὶ μετρίως" 
μικρὸν γὰρ ἐξαρκεῖ καταδαρθεῖν, ἔπειτα. ἄμεινον 
ἑαυτῶν ἔχουσιν, ἅτε ἐλαφρᾶς 1 οὔσης τῆς μέθης" 
οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ τῆς ἡδονῆς καρωθέντες ὡς ἂν ὑπὸ 
ἰσχυροτέρου πόματος κατεχόμενοι δι ὅλου τοῦ 
βίου ταῦτα ποιοῦσι, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπαλλαγῆναι 
ζῶσιν: εἰ μή ye ἀποθανοῦσιν.ἃ οὗτος, γὰρ ὕπνος 
ἐστὶ τῶν οὕτως μεθυσκομένων καὶ μόνος αὐτοὺς 
ὠφελεῖ. πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ ἐξεμοῦσιν ὑπὸ πλησμονῆς 
γίγνεται δὲ μετὰ σπαραγμοῦ τε καὶ λύπης fs 
ἐσχάτης τὸ τὴν ἡδονὴν ἐκβάλλειν. ὅστις 
ἂν ἰσχύσῃ, κουφίζεται καὶ ῥᾷον διάγει τὸ λοιπόν. 
σπανίως δὲ τοῦτο συμβαίνει τὸ ἐθέλειν ἐξεμεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον πίνειν ἐθέλουσιν. οὐδὲ γὰ 
παύονται τοῦ δίψους, ἀλλ' ἀεὶ σφοδρότερον 
ἔχουσι, καθάπερ. οἱ τῷ οἴνῳ ἀκράτῳ χρώμενοι. 
Οὗτοι μὲν οὖν τοιοῦτοί εἶσι καὶ καταισχύνουσι 
καὶ ὑβρίξουσι τὴν χάριν τῶν θεῶν' οἱ δὲ μέτριοί τε 
καὶ ἐπιεικεῖς τῇ μὲν ἡδονῇ πράως χρῶνται καὶ 
διὰ χρόνου φοβούμενοι! ὥσπερ δὲ ἄνθρωπος 
ἐλεύθερος κληθεὶς ὑπό τινος ? τῶν κρειττόνων, 
βασιλέως ἢ δυνάστου, τοῦ μὲν ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν 
ἀμελεῖ, πλην ὅσον ἀναγκαῖον, προσέχει δὲ τοῖς 


1 ἐλαφρᾶς Dindorf : ἐλαφρὰς U, ἐλαφρῶς BM. 
3 ἀποθανοῦσιν Emperius: ἀποθάνουσιν M, ἀποθάνωσιν UB. 
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the drinkers do not take intervals of rest, but hurry 
her on and bid her come faster to them, and each one 
of them grabs first at what she brings. But she 
hurries and runs about panting and dripping with 
sweat. Some of her guests dance and lurch, falling 
prostrate in the sight of all, and fight and shout, 
just as men do who are drunken with wine. How- 
ever, these do so only for a little while and 
moderately; for they are content to sleep a little 
while, and after that they feel better than ever, since 
their intoxication was slight. But those who have 
become stupefied by pleasure, being affected by a 
stronger potion, act this way all through life; and it is 
impossible for them to get free while they live but 
only when dead, For death is the only sleep for 
people intoxicated in this way and it alone helps 
them. Many too vomit from surfeit, and it is 
accompanied by retching and the severest pain— 
this casting out of the pleasure. But whoever 
persists is relieved and gets on better for the future. 
Yet it rarely happens that a person wishes to vomit; 
much rather do they wish to keep on drinking. 
For their thirst does not cease, but ever becomes 
more intense, just as with people who use untempered 
wine. 

“Such, then, is the character of these people, 
and they disgrace and insult the bounty of the gods; 
whereas the temperate and reasonable enjoy 
pleasure in moderation and at intervals, owing to 
their fear; and just as a gentleman who has been 
invited by some superior, such as a king or a prince, 
neglects the food and drink, except in so far as he 
cannot avoid eating and drinking, and pays attention 
RU ο ο ο τν QUIS OF CEE EN 
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ἔνδον καὶ τούτοις ` τέρπεται" κἀκεῖνοι μέθης 
μὲν καὶ πεττῶν καὶ .ἀστραγάλων ἀμελοῦσιν, 
ὁρῶσι δὲ τἄνδον ὅπως ἔχει, καὶ τόν τε ἀνδρῶνα 
ἐν ᾧ κατάκεινται θαυμάζουσί τε καὶ ζητοῦσιν 
ὅπως γέγονε, καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτῷ πάντα ὥσπερ γραφάς 
τινας εὐειδεῖς καὶ καλὰς κατανοοῦσι, καὶ τὴν 
ἄλλην. οἰκονομίαν 1 τε καὶ τάξυ; καὶ τὰς Ὥρας, 
ὡς εὖ τε καὶ ἐπισταμένως ἥπαντα πράττουσι, 
καὶ προσέχουσιν αὐτοῖς, καὶ μόνοι δὴ τοῦ κάλλους 
αἰσθάνονται. μέλει δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ὅπως μὴ δοκῶσυν 
ὡς τυφλοί τε καὶ κωφοὶ μετειληφέναι τούτων, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀπαλλαγέντες € ἔχωσί τι εἰπεῖν περὶ αὐτῶν, 
εἴ τις πυνθάνοιτο, ἆ τε εἶδον ἆ τε ἔγνωσαν. 
καὶ ταῦτα φροντίζοντες καὶ μετὰ νοῦ τῆς ἡδονῆς 
ἐμμελῶς .μετέχοντες διάγουσιν, els ἑνὶ διαλεγό- 
μενοι καὶ κατὰ δύο καὶ τρεῖς ὅμοιοι. ἐνίοτε δὲ 
μεγάλης κραυγῆς. γενομένης καὶ θορύβου παρὰ 
τῶν μεθυόντων κἀκεῖσε ἀπέβλεψαν, ἔπειτα εὐθὺς 
πάλιν πρὸς ἑαυτοῖς ἐγένοντο. 

Καὶ ἐπειδὰν ἀπιέναι δέῃ, οἱ μὲν ἄσωτοι καὶ 
ἀκρατεῖς ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκολουθούντων ἕλκονται καὶ 
σύρονται μετὰ πόνων τε καὶ νοσημάτων κεκραγότες 
καὶ οἰμώζοντες, οὐδὲν εἰδότες οὔτε ὅποι παρῆλθον 
οὔτε ὅπως εἱστιάθησαν, κἂν πάνυ πολύν τις αὐτῶν 
μείνῃ. χρόνον. οὗ δὲ ὀρθοί τε καὶ ἀσφαλῶς τοῖς 
ἑαυτῶν ποσὶν ἀπίασι, προσαγορεύσαντες τοὺς 
φίλους, φαιδροί τε καὶ γεγηθότες, ὡς οὐδὲν ἆ ' ἀσχη- 
μονήσαντες. ταῦτα οὖν ὁ θεὸς ἐπισκοπῶν καὶ 


1 οἰκονομίαν Reiske : οἰκοδομίαν. 
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to what is in the palace and enjoys this; so the 
reasonable neglect the drinking and draughts and 
dice, and look at the state of the things within, admire 
the banqueting-hall in which they are reclining, 
try to learn how it was made, and observe everything 
that is in it, just as they would some fair and beautiful 
paintings; and they notice the management also 
and its orderly system, and the Seasons too, observing 
how well and intelligently they do everything; 1 
they observe allentively all these things and alone 
perceive their beauty. They are anxious also not 
to appear to take part in all this like persons who are 
blind and deaf, but they wish to have something to tell 
about it when they leave, if anyone should ask them 
about what they saw and observed. And throughout 
the banquet they continue to take thought for these 
things and to enjoy the pleasure intelligently and 
moderately, while they debate man to man, or in 
congenial groups of two or three. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when a great noise and disturbance is caused by 
those who are drunk, they look in their direction 
and then straightway again give attention to their 
own concerns. 

" And when they have to depart, the dissolute 
and intemperate are pulled and dragged away by 
their slave attendants with discomforts and spells 
of sickness, shouting and groaning the while, and 
having no knowledge whatever where they have 
been or how they have feasted, even if one or another 
of them remains a very long time. But the others 
depart erect and standing securely upon their own 
feet after bidding farewell to their friends, joyous 
and happy because théy have done nothing un- 
seemly.? God, therefore, looking upon these things 
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πάντας! ὁρῶν, ws ἐν ἰδίῳ οἴκῳ, ὅπως ἕκαστος 
εἱστιᾶτο, τοὺς βελτίστους ἀεὶ παρ᾽ αὐτὸν καλεῖ, 
κἄν τῳ σφόδρα ἀρεσθεὶς τύχῃ, μένειν αὐτοῦ 
κελεύει καὶ συμπότην καὶ ἑταῖρον ἐποιήσατο, καὶ 
τοῦ νέκταρος ἤδη οὗτος εὐωχεῖται. τοῦτο δὲ 
ἔοικε μὲν τῷ τῆς σωφροσύνης πώματι, διαυγέστερον 
δέ ἐστιν ἐκείνου πολὺ καὶ καθαρώτερον, ὡς ἄν, 
οἶμαι, θείας dv καὶ ἀληθοῦς σωφροσύνης." 


Δ. Παπαῖ, ὦ Χαρίδημε. οἷος àv ἡμῖν τέθνηκας, 
ὡς πολὺ τῶν κατὰ σαυτὸν ἀνθρώπων ὑπερέξειν 
ἔμελλες, οἵαν δὲ καὶ τῷ πατρὶ καὶ τοῖς πολίταις 
ἐπίδειξιν σαυτοῦ παρέσχες, μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ λόγων, 
ἀλλὰ μεγάλης καὶ ἀληθινῆς ἀνδρείας. ἐγὼ μὲν 
οὐκ ἔχω ὅπως παραμυθήσωμαι ὑμᾶς τοιούτου 
στερηθέντας μὴ βαρέως φέρειν: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐμαυτὸν 
οἷός τέ εἰμι ἱκανῶς παραμυθήσασθαι ἐν τῷ 
παρόντι. σὺ δέ, ὦ Tiwapye, μόνος δύνασαι 
τὸν πατέρα τοῦτον κουφίζειν καὶ θεραπεύειν αὐτοῦ 
τὴν ἀτυχίαν, ἐὰν μέλῃ σοι μὴ πολὺ ἐκείνου 
καταδεεστέρῳ φαίνεσθαι. καὶ γὰρ ἄτοπον, εἰ 
τὴν μὲν οὐσίαν αὐτοῦ τὴν μὲν ἤδη παρείληφας 
τοσαύτην οὖσαν, τὴν δὲ αὖθις λήψῃ τοῦδε ἀπο- 
θανόντος, τὴν δὲ σωφροσύνην καὶ τὸ θάρσος καὶ τὸ 
τῶν καλλίστων ἐρασθῆναι ἀφήσεις, ὡς κατά 
γε ταῦτα οὐδὲν ἐκείνῳ προσήκων. 


1 πάντας Arnim: πάντα. 
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and observing all the banqueters, as if he were in his 
own house, how each person has comported himself 
at the banquet, ever calls the best to himself; and 
if he happens to be especially pleased with any one, 
he bids him remain there and makes him his boon 
companion;+ and thenceforth this mau regales 
himself with nectar, This resembles the beverage 
of Sobriety, but is clearer by far than the other 
and purer because, as I think, it belongs to divine 
and true sobriety.” 

Dio. Alas, Charidemus, what a man has been 
lost to us iu your death! How far you would have 
surpassed the men of your generation, and what a 
splendid revelation of your character you have given 
to your father and. your fellow citizens, a display, not 
of words assuredly, but of great and true manliness. 
Yor my part, I know not how to console you of his 
family, bereft of such a man, by exhorting you not 
to sorrow too deeply, for I am not able adequately to 
console even myself for the present. You alone, 
Timarchus, are able to lighten this father's grief and 
to bring healing to his misfortune, by making it your 
concern not to be found much inferior to the departed. 
For it would be strange indeed if, while you have 
already received part of his property, great as it was, 
and will receive the other part in the future when 
your father here dies, yet you should forsake sobriety, 
courage, and a love for all that is most beautiful, 
as if in these matters you were of no kin at all to 
Charidemus. 


1 Of. Epictetus, Enchiridion c. 15: “Then you will be not 
only a boon companion of the gods, but will also assist them 
in governing’’—rore οὐ μόνον συμπότης τῶν θεῶν ἔσῃ ἀλλὰ 
καὶ συνάρχων. 
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ACANTHUS, 156.15 
Achacuns, stoned Palamedes to death, 


2902.22 

Achillea, at funeral of Patroclus, 
120.36; 286.16; huil auburn hair, 
288,17; did not live to old age, 
370.14, 800.20; brave and henuti- 
ful, SKRIK 

Adonis, famed for beauty, 388.18 

Λομιο, $02.6 

Acgina, 246.1 

Acgisthus, had relations with Clytem- 
nestra, 148,0 

Απ, wife of Atreus, 148.6 

Acschines, equalled best orators in 
dietion, 224.11 

Aegop, composed fable about owl, 10,7 


W284 | | ; 
Alexander (Great), 296.4; guiding 
spirit of Macedonians, 330.6 
Alexander (Paris), reared by herds- 
man’s wife, 162.10; son of Priam, 
164,13; desired beautiful wifo more 
than wealth, 260.19; 288.17 
Amphion, Zeus' son, believed to be 
Oeneus' son, 152.9; 154.18 
Antilochus, did not live to old age, 
$90.20 
Antinous, wretched though a king, 
140.22 


Antipater, later Greek orator, 222.19 
Apollo, advises Oroesus, 94.6, 96.8; 
judged Socrates wisest man, 114.30; 


Arcadia, 170.80; refused to Spartans 
by oracle, 200.16 


Archelaus, Macedonian king, invited 
Sucrates, 114.30 

Arion, poet, saved from sea, 238.2 

Aristeides, regarded as philosopher in 
politics, 204.9 

Asin, 110.235 328.5 

Astyagos, Oyrus was hin vassal, 164.22 

Athené, loved the owl, 8.6 

Athenians, 30.34; dialect of, 68.66; 
74.72; 108,23; 3119.25; 112.26; 
148.7: were slaves in Sicily, 156.14; 
voted freedom to slaves, 162.21; 
asked oracle about Sicily, 202.17; 
206.3; 320.8 

Athenodorus, the pancratiast, 366.10 

Athens, Pheidias honoured owl there, 
8.8; to be enclosed with Sicily, 
202.17; 252.8; colonized Cythnos 
and. Seriphos, 420.26 

Aitreidae, first to be taught to read and 
write, 108.21 

Atreus, hero of tragedies, 106,20 

Attica, fell into enemies’ hands, 202,17; 
planted with olive trees by Peisi- 
Stratus! order, 326.3 

ge S of Lelephus by Heracles, 


Babylon, 12.10; 252.8; annexed by 
Alexander, 330.6 

Bacis, 120,36 

Bactra, 12.10 

Boeotians, 54.49 

Band, Sacred (sce Sacred Band) 


Callias, son of, glave in Thrace, 156.15; 


Oa". . 

Onria, 300.9 — 

Oarthaginians, 330.6; made Libyans 
by Hanno, $32.7 

Oastor, Helen's brother, Zeus’ son, 
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Centaur, 350.2 

Ohaeronea, battle of, 162,21 

Charicles, 340.2 

Oharidemus, older son of Timarchus, 
400,1—3; 406.8; 434.45 

Charixenus, 340.2 

Oleinias, father of Alcibiades, 328.4 

Cleisthenes, 292.1 

Oleon, guiding spirit of Athens, 328.4 

Clyternnest ra, , Alfanummon'e wifo, 
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eut un. 112.28 


Choisis ze 

Golehis, sulyt 

ΌοποἨ, later Greek orator, 112.20, 
223.12 


Corvyracans, 296.3 
Qorinth, 262,7 
QOorinthians, 296.3 
Oritias, member of the Thirty, 274.3 
Croesus, advised by Apolo, 14.6; 
exposed greed of men, 200,22 
Oronus, 138,21 
Otesias, father of Eumneus, 156,14 
Oynogsarges, gymnasium, 146.3 
Oyrus, freed Persians, 162.22; vasaal 
of Astyages, 164.22; — 282.11; 
LE, Ds teak 5888 ae ορ 228.5 
uns, 420,26 
18, 420,26 
Oyzicus, 236.2 


Daedalus, portrayed the gods, 50.45; 
deceived the bull, 276.4 

Darius, with broken ankle, obeyed 
surgeons, 128.8; guiding spirit of 
Persians, 330.5 

Delphi, received largest offerings 
from Orocsus, 96.8 

Demosthenes, one of best orators, 
222.11 

Dionysia, tragic performances at, 
106.20 


Dionysus, welcomes votaries, 348.2; 
son of a god, 422.27 

Dium, 332.6 

Dodona, most ancient Grecian oracle 
to Apollo, 84.81 

Dorians, dialect of, 68.66 


Bo ang annexed by Alexander, 
Egypt, city of shopkeepers in, 102,17; 


annexed by Alexander, 330.6 
Egyptians, surgeons of Darius, 128.8 
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Eleans, sons of, 26.25; 58.52; 58.54; 
city of, 76.745 84.52; 80.86 

Electra, of Euripides, quoted, 92.5 

Epaminondas, retarded as philosopher 
in. polities, 292.2 

Ephialtes, did not live to old age, 
3uu.20 

YEphorus, careless historian, 222.10 

Bris, described hy Homer, 74.72 

Bteoeles, addressed by Locasta, 194.8 

Bunnaens, son of Ctesias, 150,14 

Kuphorhus, 988.17 


Europe, 272.1; dà | 

RE Hn, wretelied though n king, 
4u,22 

Furypylus, 288,17 


Canymaile, 388,17 
Getae, the lind of, 20,10 
Giants, 420,26 : 
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fir. boa 


Vet ρου. 
30.27; 34.13; 44,41; 04.00; 02,50; 
80.78; aneit custom of, 00,0; 
admired Socrates for wisdom, 114.30; 
116,32; 194.16; honoured Tragedy’s 
heroes, 152.10; 274,3 


Hannibal, guiding spirit of Carthagl- 
nians, 330.0; enabled Carthagi- 
Mans to coulrol Ttalv, 882.7 

Hanno, guiding spirit of Garthagl- 
nians, $30.6; made Carthaginians 
Libyans, 332,7 

Hector, 286.16; his beauty amazed 
Achneans, 288.10; did not reach 
old age, 370,14 

Helen, carried off by Paris, 108.14; 
induced to leave husband, 200.23; 
carried off by Theseus, 388.18 

Hellas, heritage of, 44.42; first united 
by Pheidias, 58.63; 00.00; 76,74; 
86.85; 108.23; 128.8; 198.14; 
266.28; 400.3 

Hellenes (see also Greeks), 04.40; 
first shown images of gods by 
Homer, 76.73; 84.84 

Helots, 168.28 

Her ecenin, would criticize, 66,52; 
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Hera, 261.22 

Heracles, had relations with slave 
woman, 148,5; father of Telephus 
ty des 152.10; son of & god, 
2 


Heracles, Arcade of, 360.2 

Hermus, 94.7 

Herodotus, to be read at ease, 220.10; 
quoted, 94.7 

Hesiod, beloved of the Musos, 24.23; 
104.10; tells of Ürontig, 138.21; 


ΜΑΣ ley Du, 
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compares Agamemnon to Zeus, 
66.63; 08.04; spoke frankly, 68.06; 
gives size of ris, 74.72; 74,73; 
84.83; his Odvssons bewailed his 
lot, 02.4; 104.10; tells of Oronus, 
1398,21; 140.92; comes first, in the 
middle, and last among writers 
218.8; tells of North Wind and 
Trojan mares, 260.25; — 802.1; 
sneaks of mankind, 306.5; tells of 
Centaur, 850.2; 300.20; — says 
Achacans wept, $92.22; advises 
not to spurn gifts of gods, 406.8; 
quoted, 18.15; 20.17; 28.20; 50.52; 
60.02; 08.04; 74.72; 84.83; 86.85; 
288.10: 302.1 

Hyperbolus, Athenian demagogue, 


998, 
Typereides, flue orator, 222.11 


larinnus, his slave was Heracles’ 
mistress, 148.5 

a opponent of Melancomas, 
62,4 

Tenrius, father of Ῥοποίορο, 146.4 

Ida, Mount, haunt of gods, 66.62; 
162,10; 260.19 

Ilium, 24.23; 262,20 

Indians, 110.32 

Iocaste, addresses Iiteocles, 194.8; 
sons of, 1908.13 

Tonia, 102.17 

Ionlans, 64.49; dialect of, 68,66 

Iphitus, instituted games in Zeus’ 
honour, 58.54 

Ister, 20.16 


Italy, 332.7 

Ithaca, sailors from, 38.36; 156.14 

Itys, mourned by nightingales in 
spring, 304.3 


Jason, anointed himself with a potent 
salve, 182.10; 304.4 


Lacedaomonians (see ^ Spartans), 
helped by Persians against Athon- 
fans, 112.26 

Laortes, Humacus was his slave, 156.14 

Lesbos, 202.20 

Leuctra, T'hehans defeated Spartans 
thore, 168.28, 204.2 

Libyans, 332.7 

Lyceum, 100.14 

Lycurgus, helped institute games in 
Zeus' honour, 58.54; has lighter 
touch than other oratora, 222.11; 
regarded as philosopher in polities, 
aa guiding spirit of Spartans, 


Lydians, ruled hy Croesus, 94.0 
Lysias, fine orator, 222.11 


Macedonia, 272.1 

Macedonians, 330.6 

Meden, got salve for Jason, 182.10 

Medes, enslaved to Persians, 328.5 

Media, 94.7; 170.80 

Megara, 246.1 

Melancomas, opponent of Tatrocles, 
962.4; 366.9; 374.1; brave and 
beautiful, 380.8 

Memnon, Ethiopian king, 288.17; 
had short life, 370.14; 390.12 

Menander, writer of comedy, 218.8 

Menelaus, lost wife and possessions, 
198.14; brother of king of Greece, 
202.20; the home of, 206.23; 288.17 

Messenia, 400.1 

Messenians, 168.27 

Muses, loved Hesiod, 24.23; Plerian, 
26.24; strove with Thamyris for 
prize, 106.21 

Mysia, 262.20 

ae Homer’s name for Getae, 


9 


Naples, 362.4 

Nero, castrated youth, 276.6; youth 
wore women's clothes, 275.7; was 
Den regardless of money, 280.9; 
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Nicias, guiding spirit of Athenians, 


a, 


Ninus, Babylon’s king, 12.10 

Ninyas, 288.17 

Nireus, 288,17 

Numa, guiding spirit of Romans, 
330.6; ruled a Rome unknown to 
fame, 332,8 

Nymphs, weleome votaries, 348.3 


Odysseus, 92.4; 96.10; 138.22; 
148.4; 150.14 

Oedipus, hero of tragedies, 108,20 

Oengus, alyzed son of Pailion, 140.0 

Olympia, 272,1;  Melaneomnsy and 
ier won victories there, 306.9; 
470.1 

Olympus, 28,20; 66,02; 80.70 

Olynthians, 330.6 

Orion, did not live to old age, 390,30 

Qrmenus, grandfather of Lunaeus, 
150.14 

Ornetes, 200,15 

Orpheus, 225,5 

Otus, diit not live to old age, 200,20 

Owl, the strange experience of, 4,1; 
beloved to Athenó, honoured hy 
Pheidias, 8,0; in Aesop's fable, 
10.6; 10,13 


Palamedes, invented alphabet, 106.2 
Palibothra, 14,10 

Pallas, 104.10 

Ἐν alleged father of Oeneus, 


JU. 

Patroclus, funeral of, 120.86; did not 
live to old age, 288.17 ; 370.143 490.30 

Peiraeus, fortified by Themistocles’ 
ordors, 328.4 

Peisistratus, known as “ orator " and 
“popular lender," 292.1; guiding 
apirit of ancient Athenians, 326,3 

Pella, 332.6 

Peloponnese, 166.14 

Peloponnesians, 04.49; 296.3 

Pelops, 288.17 

Penelope, doubted by her son, 146.4 

Pericles, depicted by Pheidias on 
Athené’s shield, 8.6; friend of 
Pheidias, 00,06; 292,1 

Perseus, son of a god, 422.27 

Pede οι 1288 18830. 1403 

of, Bs 205 ,23; 

102.22; 274.8; 276.5; 398.0 ᾿ 

Phaon, famed for beauty, 388.18 
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Pheidias, honoured owl by liia art, 8,6; 
depicted self and Pericles on 
Athene's shield, 10,6; took pattern 
froin Homer, 28.25; 48.15; 54.40; 
54.50; friend of Pericles, 00,55; 
RESI; RASA 

Philip, 162.21; 246.1; 298,2; 330.0 

Phocians, 206.1 

Phoenicia, 332.7 

Pinar, quoted, 81,51 

Virithetia, home desecrated by Cene 
taur, 350,2 

Plution, kter Greek orator, 222,19 

Polns, udtuiired himeelf, 18.14 

Yulyeleitim portrayed the μεν αν 80,13; 
84.82 

aia inna Dh Orogun, 800,15 

Peabo iden’. brother, Zens" 

gan, 202.20 

Polyimotus, μῶν gods, 0,48 


Toseibdon, 151.1 
Prin, slave of, roared Parit, 101,10; 
olfspring of, 164,14 


Rhodogunt, 278.7 

Romans, 110.31; — 110.22; 
ordered Carthaginians — to 
capital, 332,7 

Rome, 114,20; taken over by Numa, 
Jn ; Romuls ruled — hurshly, 


230.6; 
Inovo 


Sacred Rand, conquered Spartans at 
Leuctrn, 294,2 

Samos, 200,16 

Sardis, 148.6 

Sarpedon, had short life, 370.14; 
390.20 

Seythians, 90,1: 110,32; 330,5 

πα youngest of the gous, 424,31; 

Semiramis, Babylonian queen, 12.10 

Seriphos, colonized by Athens, 120.26 

Sesostris, 288.17 

Bibylla, 120,30 

Sicily, Athenians wero slaves there, 
150.14; oracle was consulted about 
it, 202.17 

Sirens, 38,30 

Socrates, claimed to know nothing, 
18.14; made appeals, 100.14; re- 
buked people, 100.163 114.29 

M xr indispensable for orators, 
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Solon, regarded as philosopher in 
politics, 202.2 
Sousa, 12.10; annexed by Alexander, 


30. 
Sparta, founded Cythera, 420.26 
Spartans (see Lacedaemonians), de- 
feated at Leuctra, 168.28; consulted 
oracle, 200,16; 246.1; sconrged by 
Lycurgus’ command, 326.3 


Tegea, Spartans march against ib, 
200.10 


Teiresias, advised Odysseus, 00.10 
‘Telomachus, doul ^— * Ce 
Telephus, son of... : 

152.10 


"anya strove with Muses for prize, 


‘Thebans, defeated Spartans at Deus 
tra, 108,28; 206.8 

"Tlhebes, 262.7 

"Pheradgtoelen, 202.15 compelled Ath. 
auens to fight on sea, to fortify 
Pelracus, 328,1 

Theodorus, later Greek orator, 222,12 

Theopompus, second-rank historian, 
220,10 

Nheseus, brave and beautiful, 388.18 

Thetis, made supplication, 60,02 

Thirty, The, Critias, member of, 274.8 

Thrace, 186.10; son of Gallias was 
slave there, 166.15; 168,17 


They κό foremosthistorian, 220.10 
Thy estes, made advances to Aeropé, 
148.6 


ο μα, father of Ohbaridemus, 

Timarehus, younger son of Timarchus, 
434,46 

Titans, ancestors of man, 408.10; πού 
ancestors of man, 420.26 

Troilus, 288.17 

Troy, Helen brought disaster to, 
266.23: 386,16 

Tyndaretig, father of Olytemnestra, 


148.6 
T'yrians, 882,7 


Xenophon, can satisfy all requirements 
of man in publio life, 224.14; 
220.10; 228,18 

Xerxes, came with hosts of Asia, 
110,23: obeyed captain of ship, 
128.8; master of Asia, 198.14 


Zethus, son of Zeus, 152,81 104.18 

Zeus, 20.94: 4.429; 08.04; 66,02: 
76.70; 84,83; 80,814; imprisoned 
Cronus through love, 188.21; 152.9; 
164.12; 262,20; 204.22; calls man 
most miserable living creature, 
802.1; 420,26 

Zeuxis, portrayed gods, 50.45 
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PREFACE 


Tue first Oration in this volume, addressed to the 
Rhodians, is the work of Professor J. W. Cohoon, 
as were the first two volumes of Dio Chrysostom 
in the Locb Classical Library. Unfortunately 
Professor Cohoon was obliged to relinquish further 
work upon this author and Professor H. Lamar 
Crosby is responsible for Orations XXXII-XXXVI 


in this volume and for the remaining two volumes. 
Tue Epirors. 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE THIRTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: 
THE RHODIAN ORATION 


Some information about the island of Rhodes and its 
capital city of the same name may contribute to an apprecia- 
tion of this Discourse. 

The island, which has an area of approximately 424 square 
miles, lies in the extreme eastern part of the Aegean Sea 
and is about ten miles south of Cape Alypo, the ancient 
Cynossema Promontorium, on the coast of Asia Minor. 
From it one can see to the north the elevated coast of Asia 
Minor and in the south-east Mount Ida of Crete. It is still 
noted for its delightful climate and its fertile soil. 

There is a legend that the earliest inhabitants of Rhodes 
were the Telchines, skilled workers in metal, and the Children 
of the Sun, who were bold navigators; yet, whatever the 
racial affinity of these people may have been, in historic 
times the population was Dorian. 

In the fifth century before Christ its three cities of Lindus, 
lalysus, and Camirus were enrolled in the Delian League, 
but in 412 B.c. they revolted from Athens. Then in 408 
they united to form the new city of Rhodes on the north- 
east tip of the island. This city presented a very impressive 
appearance, laid out as it was by the architect Hippodamus 
in the form of an amphitheatre on a gentle slope running 
down to the sea. 

After the founding of this city the prosperity and politica! 
importance of the island steadily increased. It threw off 
the yoke of Athens in the Social War, 357-354, and although 
it submitted first to Mausolus of Caria and then later to 
Alexander the Great, it reasserted its independence after 
the latter’s death, greatly expanded its trade, and became 
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more powerful than before, so that its standard of coinage 
and its code of maritime law became widely aeeepted in the 
Mediterranean. In 305-4 the city successfully withstood a 
siege by the redoubtable Demetrius Poliorcetes, who by means 
of his formidable fleet and artillery attempted to force the 
city into an active alliance with King Antigonus. On raising 
the siege Demetrius presented the Rhodians with his mighty 
siege-engines, from the sale of which they realized enough to 
pay for the Colossus, the celebrated statue of the Sun-god, 
one hundred and five feet high, which was exeeuted by Chares 
of Lindus and stood at the entrance of the harbour. 

In 227 Rhodes suffered from a severe carthquake, the 
damages of which the other states helped to restore beeause 
they could not endure to see the state ruined. Chiefly by 
her fleet Rhodes supported Rome in her wars against Philip V. 
of Macedon, Antioehus II., and Mithridates, who besieged 
the city unsuccessfully in 88. It assisted Pompey against 
the pirates and at first against Julius Caesar; but in 42 that 
Caius Cassius who formed the conspiraey against Caesar's 
life captured and ruthlessly plundered the city for refusing 
to submit to his exactions; and although befriended by 
Mark Antony after this, it never fully recovered from the 
blow. In the year 44 of our era, in the reign of Claudius, 
it lost its freedom temporarily, but recovered it at the inter- 
cession of Nero, who throughout his life remained very 
friendly to Rhodes. Then at the beginning of the reign of 
Vespasian it was reduced to a Roman province. This has 
been considered the end of Rhodes’ freedom. Von Arnim, 
however (Leben und Werke, 217-218), gives good reason 
for believing that Rhodes was given its freedom again for a 
short time under Titus. This view is aecepted by Van 
Gelder (Geschichte der alten Rhodier, 175), who suggests that 
this may have oceurred somewhat later under Nerva or 
Trajan, by Hiller von Gaertringen in his article on Rhodes 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. V., col. 810, and by Lemarchand 
in his Dion de Pruse, 84. 

Rhodes was noted for its paintings and its seulpture. In 
Dio's time the city is said to have had 3000 statues. (See 
Pliny the Elder 34. 7. 36 and cf. $ 146 of this Discourse.) 
Then too it was the birthplace of the philosopher Panaetius, 
whose pupil, the philosopher and historian Poscidonius, had 
his school there; Apollonius Rhodius also spent part of his 
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life there; and in this city both Cicero and Caesar in thcir 
youth studied rhetoric under Apollonius Molo. 

This Rhodian oration, by far the longest of Dio's extant 
Discourses, purports to have been delivered by Dio before 
the Rhodian Assembly. In it Dio urges the Rhodians by 
all possible arguments to give up their bad habit of not 
actually having the statue of a man made and set up when 
one was decreed him as an honour, but of simply having his 
name engraved on some statue already standing, after first 
chiselling out the name, if any was there, which was alrcady 
on the statue. 

This Discourse throws an interesting light upon the time in 
which Dio lived. Then it was thought one of the highest 
honours for a man to have a statue of himself which was 
erected by public decree in a city like Rhodes, so that even 
Romans sought this honour. No doubt it was because so 
many Romans whom Rhodes could not afford to offend 
brought pressure to bear in order to secure the honour of a 
statue, that this practice of ‘ switching inscriptions ' developed. 
The city already had some 3000 statues in its temples and 
streets, and yet many others were anxious for the honour 
of a statue. This was all the vogue at that time. Lemar- 
chand (op. cit., 58) quotes from Cicero, Plutarch, Philo, 
Favorinus, Pausanias, Pliny the Elder, and Dio Cassius to 
show that the practice was not unknown elsewhere. Yet 
perhaps it had well-nigh ceased by Dio’s time, for in $8 105- 
106, 123 he says that the Rhodians alone are guilty of it. 

Von Arnim thinks that this address was not actually 
delivered, that it was merely written. The Rhodians, he 
says, met in Assembly to deal with matters of state, would 
not have been willing to listen to such a “long-winded 
expectoration " on a subject not on the order of the day. 
He points also to the unusually careful avoidance of hiatus. 
Lemarchand, on the other band, who believes that we have 
here at least two addresses by Dio on the same subject, which 
were later made into one by some editor (perhaps by Dio 
himself, who then carefully removed cases of hiatus), thinks 
that at least the first address was actually delivered. He 
feels that the speech is not a unit on account of the numerous 
repetitions and contradictions in it which he lists, and on 
account of two different styles and tones, the one dry and 
dull, the other vigorous and at times impassioned. 
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Von Arnim, in attempting to date this Discourse, takes 
into account three factors: Rhodes is a free city (sce for 
example 88 111—113), Nero is dead (as may be inferred from 
88 148-150), and the Discourse shows Dio as a sophist, yet 
not hostile to philosophy, as he was in early life according 
to Synesius. To be sure Rhodes was free until 70 or 71 of 
our era, but he feels that even then Dio, who would have been 
about twenty-four years old, he says (about thirty would be 
nearer the truth if Dio was born about Α.Ρ. 40), would still 
have been too immature to compose such a speech as this. 
Therefore he would put this speech in the reign of Titus, 
when, as he attempts to show, Rhodes regained its freedom 
for a time. 

Lemarchand, on the other hand, with his theory of two 
speeches, at least, combined into one, would place the first 
speech in the early years of Vespasian's reign, when Rhodes 
had just lost its freedom. For in this first speech Dio does 
not once refer to the freedom of Rhodes and sections 45-46 
imply that it is not free, he says. The second speech, where 
Rhodes is spoken of as free, he would put in the reign of Titus ; 
and he would accept von Arnim’s contention that Rhodes then 
regained its freedom for a short time. 
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31. ΡΟΔΙΑΚΟΣ 


l Ekòs μέν ἐστιν, ὦ ἄνδρες 'Ῥόδιοι, τοὺς πολλοὺς 
ὑμῶν ἐμὲ νομίζειν ὑπὲρ ἰδίου τινὸς πράγματος 
> ld € ^ > ^ ο 3 M » 
ἐντευξόμενον ὑμῖν ἀφῖχθαι: ὥστε ἐπειδὰν αἴσθησθε 
τῶν ὑμετέρων τι κοινῶν ἐγχειροῦντα ἐπανορθοῦν, 
δυσχερανεῖτε ἴσως, εἰ μήτε πολίτης æv μήτε 

\ € 4? € ^ » 3 ^ ’ 
κληθεὶς ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ἔπειτα ἀξιῶ συμβουλεύειν, 
καὶ ταῦτα ὑπὲρ οὐδενὸς ὧν σκεψόμενοι συνελη- 

c , 2 A E .. ς a 2 , ^ Y 

2 λύθατε. ἐγὼ δὲ ἂν μὲν ὑμῖν ἀκούσασιν ἢ μηδὲν 
τῶν δεόντων ἢ περί τινος τῶν μὴ πάνυ ἀναγκαίων 

^ / + A 3 / f ’ 
φανῶ λέγων, δικαίως ἂν ἀμφότερά φημι δόξειν, 
ἅμα εὐήθης καὶ περίεργος: ἐὰν δ᾽ ὡς οἷόν τε 
καὶ περὶ μεγίστου πράγματος, καὶ τούτου σφόδρα 
2 
φαύλως ἔχοντος, ὥστε δημοσίᾳ τὴν πόλιν ἀπ 
, ^ ^ M ; € ^ LL ^ ^ 
αὐτοῦ διαβεβλῆσθαι καὶ πάντας ὑμᾶς ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς 
” 3 ^ 3 a ^ ’ 3 
ἄλλοις εὐδοκιμοῦντας καθ᾽ êv τοῦτο δόξης οὐ 
προσηκούσης τυγχάνειν, εἰκότως ἂν μοι χάριν 

s ^ ^ 
ἔχοιτε καὶ νομίζοιτε εὔνουν ἑαυτοῖς. δῆλον 
γὰρ ὡς εἰ καὶ * μὴ πάνυ τις ὑμᾶς ἀγαπᾷ, τοῖς 


1 καὶ added by Cohoon. 


1 The application is obviously to Dio himself. 
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IT is reasonable to suppose, men of Rhodes, that 
the majority of you are thinking that I have come to 
talk to you about some private matter; consequently, 
when you perceive that I am attempting to set right 
a matter which concerns your own general interests, 
you will perhaps be vexed that I, who am neither a 
citizen nor have been invited to come here, yet 
venture to offer advice, and that too concerning no 
one of the subjects for the consideration of which 
you have assembled. But for my part, if after hear- 
ing me you find that the topic on which I am speaking 
is either inappropriate or not altogether urgent, I 
say that I shall be rightly regarded as both foolish 
and officious. But if you find that my topic is really 
of the greatest possible importance, and, furthermore, 
that the situation of which I speak is very bad indeed, 
so that the state as such is in evil repute on that 
account, and that you yourselves, one and all, though 
you bear a good reputation in everything else, in this 
one matter do not enjoy the general esteem to which 
you are entitled, you would have good reason to be 
grateful to me and to regard me as a true friend 
of yours. For it is evident that even if any 
person! is not altogether content with you, the 
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~ ~ / 
γε ἄλλοις οὐθὲν μέλει δήπου τῶν ὑμῖν τινα φερόν- 
* r 4 , » ^ » > 
των αἰσχύνην ἢ βλάβην. οὐκοῦν ἄτοπον, εἰ 
^ , ’ > > e ^ 
μὲν ἀργύριόν τις ὑμῖν ἐχαρίζετο ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, 
a ^ \ > A ε ^ 
ξένος ἢ μέτοικος, τοῦτον μὲν οὐκ ἂν ἡγεῖσθε 
περίεργον, ὅτι, μηδὲν προσήκειν δοκῶν, ἐφιλοτι- 

^ ^ 7 
petro μηδ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀπαιτούντων, συμβουλεύοντος 
δέ τι τῶν χρησίμων δυσχερέστερον ἀκούσεσθε, 
e^ A . ΄ M ^ b λύ e 7 ἃ 
ὃς ἂν μὴ τύχῃ κληθεὶς ἢ μὴ πολίτης ὑπάρχῃ; 

- / » > 
καίτοι χρημάτων μὲν οὔθ᾽ ὑμεῖς σφόδρα ἴσως ἐν 
^ ^ M / 7 e ^ 
τῷ παρόντι δεῖσθε, καὶ μυρίους ἔστιν εὑρεῖν, 
οἷς μᾶλλον àv! ἀφελέσθαι; τῶν ὄντων συνέφερε: 

΄ ..2 ^ , 3 28 M € M ὃ / 
γνώμης δὲ ἀγαθῆς οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεὶς ὁ μὴ δεόμενος 
^ e A / 209 
ἐν παντὶ καιρῷ καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντα τὸν βίον, οὐδ 
6 κάλλιστα πράττειν δοκῶν. 
^ ’ » 

Εἰ μὲν οὖν περί τινος τῶν προκειμένων ἔλεγον, 
οὐθὲν àv? ὑπ ἐμοῦ τηλικοῦτον ὠφελεῖσθε' εἰκὸς 
γὰρ ἦν καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς ὑμᾶς τὸ δέον εὑρεῖν σκο- 

^ \ M ^ M 
ποῦντάς ye ἅπαξ: ἐπεὶ δὲ ὑπὲρ οὗ μηδὲ ζη- 
τεῖτε τὴν ἀρχὴν ὅπως ποτὲ ἔχει, τοῦτό φημι 

5 ^ ^ » 
δείξειν αἴσχιστα γιγνόμενον, πῶς οὐκ ἂν εἴην 
^ ^ ΄ - ^ 
παντελῶς ὑμῖν χρήσιμον πρᾶγμα πεποιηκώς, 
ἐὰν ἄρα μὴ φανῶ ψευδόμενος; νομίζω ὃ 
5 H ^ > 
ἔγωγε πάντα μὲν προσήκειν ἀποδέχεσθαι τῶν δι 
^ M / > ` 
εὔνοιαν ὁτιοῦν λεγόντων καὶ μηδένα ὀχληρὸν 

! ἂν added by Emperius, Geel. 

* ἀφελέσθαι Cohoon, ἀφειδοῦσι Weil, Naber, Schwartz, 
ἀποβαλοῦσι Geel: ἀφελοῦσι. 

3 ἂν added by Reiske. 
t ἔχει Reiske: ἔξει BM, ἕξηι U. 
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world at large, as you presumably know, cares not 
at all about those matters which may bring upon 
you some shame or injury. Is it not, therefore, very 
strange that, whereas if a man, a foreigner or a 
resident alien, were offering you a gift of money out of 
his own means, you would not consider him officious 
just because, although under no apparent obligation 
to do so, he was zealous on your behalf even though 
you did not demand it, and yet, if a man offers you 
useful advice, just because he happens not to have 
been invited to do so or is not a citizen you are going 
to listen with considerable vexation to whatever he 
has to say? And yet as for money, perhaps you 
are in no pressing need of it at the moment, and, 
besides, thousands can be found to whom it would 
be a greater benefit to have taken away from 
them some of the money they have; but as for good 
advice, there is no one who does not stand in need of 
it at every moment and for every circumstance of 
life, even the man who is regarded as most successful. 

Now if I were speaking about one of the questions 
which are before you, you would not be so greatly 
benefited by me, for you would be reasonably sure 
to arrive at the proper conclusion by yourselves if 
you were once to consider the problem. But since, 
in discussing a matter concerning which you are not 
even making any attempt at all to ascertain what the 
situation is, I assert that I shall prove that it is being 
most disgracefully managed, shall I not have done 
you an altogether useful scrvice—that is, if I shall, 
indeed, prove not to be misrepresenting the facts? 
And what I think myself is, that it is right to welcome 
any man who, moved by a spirit of friendliness, has 
anything whatever to say, and to regard no such one 
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^ ^ , 4 A € ^ Y 
ποιεῖσθαι τῶν τοιούτων, μάλιστα δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἄνδρες 
“Ῥόδιοι. δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι τούτου χάριν σύνιτε 

, , e ’ M 
βουλευόμενοι καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, καὶ οὐ καθάπερ 
3 ΄ ` A + M ^ , / 
ἄλλοι δυσκόλως καὶ διὰ χρόνου καὶ τῶν ἐλευθέρων 
τινὲς εἶναι δοκούντων, ὅπως ὑμῖν ἢ σχολὴ περὶ 
. 

πάντων ἀκούειν καὶ μηδὲν ἀνεξέταστον παρα- 
λίπητε. 

Ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν ἦν ἀναγκαῖον προειπεῖν, ὥστε 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ὑμᾶς ἐπὶ τοῦ πράγματος γενέσθαι’ 
νυνὶ δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ βαδιοῦμαι, τοσοῦτον ὑπειπών, 
ὅτι μοι προσήκειν δοκεῖ πάντα μὲν πράττειν 

P. \ ^ M M ` ’ y 
δικαίως καὶ καλῶς τὰ κατὰ τὸν βίον, ἄλλως τε 

^ ^ M 
τοὺς δημοσίᾳ ποιοῦντας ὁτιοῦν, οὐ μόνον ἐπειδὴ 
τὰ κοινὰ ὑπάρχει φανερώτερα, ὧν ἂν ἕκαστος 
HA / . ’ , M . , > ^ e M 
ἰδίᾳ πράττῃ μὴ δέον, ἀλλὰ καὶ δι ἐκεῖνο ὅτι τὰ 

- - ’ ` > / 
μὲν τῶν ἰδιωτῶν ἁμαρτήματα οὐκ εὐθὺς ἀποφαίνει 
M ^ / / 
τὴν πόλιν φαύλην, ἐκ δὲ τῶν δημοσίᾳ γιγνομένων 
» ’ - M 
οὐχ ὃν προσήκει τρόπον ἀνάγκη δοκεῖν καὶ τοὺς 
^ M 7 e 
καθ᾽ ἕνα μοχθηρούς. ὁποῖοι yap ἂν dow οἱ 

/ 9 , ^ , M 
πλείους ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ, τοιοῦτο φαίνεται καὶ τὸ 
κοινὸν ἦθος: τὰ γὰρ τούτοις ἀρέσκοντα ἰσχύει 

/ , e / 5 ^ / 
δήπουθεν, οὐχ ἕτερα. μάλιστα δ᾽ ἂν φαίην 

- / M ^ 
ἔγωγε τοῖς καλλίστοις καὶ σεμνοτάτοις οἰκεῖον 
εἶναι χρῆσθαι προσέχοντας: παρ᾽ οἷς yap τὰ 

- - ’ ^ 
τοιαῦτα ἀμελεῖται, καὶ κακίαν τινὰ ἐμφαίνει τῆς 

/ ^ ” ION er > / 
πόλεως τῶν τε ἄλλων οὐδὲν οἷόν τε ἐπιτηδείως 

b ^ 
πράττεσθαι. καὶ μὴν ὅτι γε τῶν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς 
/ a a ^ ^ 
ἐξηρημένων, ἃ δεῖ μέγιστα ἡγεῖσθαι, τῶν λοιπῶν 

3 / , , 5 A P. A ^ 
οὐδέν ἐστι κάλλιον οὐδὲ δικαιότερον ἢ τιμᾶν 

> ^ 
τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τῶν εὖ ποιησάντων 
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as a nuisance, and especially, that you, men of Rhodes, 
should do so. For evidently the reason that you come 
together to deliberate every day and not, as other 
people do, reluctantly and at intervals and with only 
a few of you who are regarded as free-born being 
present, is that you may have lcisure to hear about 
all matters and may leave nothing unexamined. 

So much it was necessary to say by way of preface 
in order that you might understand the situation at 
the very beginning; and now I shall proceed to the 
subject itself, after simply adding that I think it is 
our duty to conduct all the affairs of life justly and 
honourably, and especially is it the duty of those who 
do anything in the name of the people; not only 
because official acts are more readily observed than 
private misdeeds, but also because, while the 
mistakes of persons in private station do not at 
once put the city in a bad light, improper action 
in public affairs inevitably causes every individual 
citizen to be looked upon as a knave. For in a 
democracy the character of the majority is obviously 
the character of the state, since it is their will, surely, 
and no one’s else, tlt prevails. And I myself would 
venture to say that it is especially fitting that the 
majority should scrupulously observe the noblest and 
most sacred obligations; for in the state where 
such considerations are neglected, such neglect even 
reveals a sort of vicious defect in the body politic 
and no other matter can be properly administered. 
Furthermore, if we except the honours which we owe 
the gods, which we must regard as first in importance, 
of all other actions there is nothing nobler or more 
just than to show honour to our good men and to 
keep in remembrance those who have served us well— 
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~ ’ . L ^ y 
μεμνῆσθαι νομίζω μηδὲ λόγου δεῖσθαι: καίτοι 
M] 7 3 
καὶ τὸ συμφέρον οὐχ ἥκιστα ἐν τούτῳ τις ἂν 
ἴδοι. τοὺς γὰρ σπουδαίους ὄντας περὶ τοὺς 
εὐεργέτας καὶ τοῖς ἠγαπηκόσι δικαίως χρωμένους 

/ ^ 
πάντες ἡγοῦνται χάριτος ἀξίους καὶ βούλοιτ᾽ 
ἂν ἕκαστος ὠφελεῖν κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ δύναμιν: 
, ^ ` d . ^ 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ! πολλοὺς ἔχειν τοὺς εὐνοοῦντας καὶ 

/ 7 / \ / x 
συμπράττοντας, ὅταν Ñ καιρός, καὶ πόλις πᾶσα 
καὶ ἰδιώτης ἀσφαλέστερον διάγει. 

^ / ς ^ » € / ΄ 
Ταῦτα τοίνυν ἡγεῖσθε, ἄνδρες “Ρόδιοι, πάνυ 
5 ^ ^ 
φαύλως παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἔχοντα καὶ τῆς πόλεως οὐκ 
ἀξίως, τὰ περὶ τοὺς εὐεργέτας λέγω καὶ τὰς 
. ^ ^ ^ > ^ ^ 
τιμὰς τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν, οὐκ ἀρχῆθεν ὑμῶν 
οὕτω τῷ πράγματι χρωμένων---πόθεν; τοῦναν- 

/ ~ 
τίον γάρ, ὥσπερ ἄλλο τι τῶν ὑμετέρων διαφερόντως 
ἄν τις ἀποδέξαιτο καὶ θαυμάσειεν, οὕτω μοι 

- ~ ^ / > 
δοκεῖτε καὶ τιμῆς μάλιστα προνοῆσαι' γνοίη ὃ 
ἄν τις εἰς τὸ τῶν εἰκόνων πλῆθος ἀπιδών---μοχθηροῦ 

d la 
δὲ ἄλλως κατεσχηκότος ἔθους ἔκ τινος χρόνου, 
$ 3 > € ^ / 
καὶ μήτε τιμωμένου λοιπὸν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν μηδενός, 

3 LA 2 M 5 ’ ~ / 

εἰ βούλεσθε τἀληθὲς εἰδέναι,οτῶν τε πρότερον 
^ z 
γενναίων ἀνδρῶν καὶ περὶ τὴν πόλιν προθύμων, 
^ ΄ f 
οὐκ ἰδιωτῶν µόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ βασιλέων καί τινων 
δήμων ὑβριζομένων καὶ τὰς τιμὰς ἀποστερου- 
/ / € 
μένων. ὅταν γὰρ ψηφίσησθε ἀνδριάντα τινί: ῥᾳδίως 
^ ^ ^ / 
δὲ ὑμῖν ἔπεισι τοῦτο νῦν ὡς ἂν ἄφθονον ὑπάρχον: 

1 ἐκ δὲ τοῦ Emperius: ἑκάστου M, ἑκάστους καὶ UB. 

1 For this practice elsewhere cf. Cicero, Ad Atticum 0. 1. 
26, Equidem valde ipsas Athenas amo. volo esse aliquod 
monumentum, odi falsas inscriptiones statuarum alienarum. 
See also Plutarch, Life of Antony 60; Favorinus in Dio 37. 40; 
Pausanias 2. 17. 3; Dio Cassius 59. 28; 63. 11; Philo, Legatio 
in Gaium 20; Pliny the Elder 77.N. 35. 2. 4, 
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that is my opinion and needs no argument; and yet 
one may most clearly sec in the principle also a practi- 
cal advantage. l'or those who take seriously their 
obligations toward their benefactors and mete out 
just treatment to those who have loved them, all 
men regard as worthy of their favour, and without 
exception each would wish to benefit them to the best 
of his ability ; and as a result of having many who are 
well-disposed and who give assistance whenever 
there is occasion, not only the state as a whole, but 
also the citizen in private stations lives in greater 
seeurity. 

Itisin regard to these matters, men of Rhodes, that 
I ask you to believe that the situation here among you 
is very bad and unworthy of your state, your 
treatment, I mean, of your benefactors and of the 
honours given to your good men, although originally 
you did not handle thematter thus—most assuredly 
not! Why, on the contrary, just as a person might 
very emphatically approve and admire any other 
practice of yours, so it is my opinion that you once 
gave very especial attention to bestowing honours, ^ 
and one might recognize this to be so by looking at 
the great number of your statues—but it is only that 
a habit in another way bad has prevailed here for 
some time, and that nobody any longer reecives 
honour among you, if you care to know the truth, 
and that the noble men of former times who were 
zealous for your state, not alone those in private 
station, but also kings and, in certain cases, peoples, 
are being insulted and robbed of the honours which 
they had received. For whenever you vote a , 
statue to anyone—and the idea of doing this comes 
to you now quite readily because you have an 
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ἐκεῖνο μὲν οὐκ ἂν αἰτιασαίμην, τὸ χρόνον τινὰ καὶ 
διατριβὴν προσεῖναι" τοὐναντίον γὰρ εὐθὺς ἕστηκεν 
^ a LÀ ^ M 3 / ή / 
ov ἂν εἴπητε, μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ πρότερον ἢ ψηφίσασθαι. 
συμβαίνει δὲ πρᾶγμα ἀτοπώτατον: ὁ yàp στρατη- 
γὸς ὃν ἂν αὐτῷ φανῇ τῶν ἀνακειμένων τούτων 
ἀνδριάντων ἀποδείκνυσιν: εἶτα τῆς μὲν πρότερον 
z 3 ^ > / € / 9 3 a, 
οὔσης ἐπιγραφῆς ἀναιρεθείσης, ἑτέρου δ᾽ ὀνό- 
» Ml ^ ^ 
ματος ἐγχαραχθέντος, πέρας ἔχει τὸ τῆς τιμῆς, 
καὶ λοιπὸν τέτευχε τῆς εἰκόνος ὁ δόξας ὑμῖν 
” , e / 5 ` ^ e ` 
ἄξιος, πάνυ ῥᾳδίως, οἶμαι, καὶ λυσιτελῶς οὑτωσὶ 
σκοπουμένοις, ὥστε θαυμαστὴν εἶναι τὴν εὐπορίαν 
καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα εὐχῆς ἄξιον, εἰ μόνοις ὑμῖν ἔστιν 
e^ ΝΛ / € ’ “a / > ’ 
ὃν ἂν βούλησθε ἱστάναι χαλκοῦν δίχα ἀναλώματος 
καὶ μηδεμίαν δραχμὴν μήτε ὑμῶν καταβαλόντων 
^ / A A e 
μήτε τῶν τιμωμένων. τίς γὰρ οὐκ ἂν οὕτως 
ἀγασθείη τῆς σοφίας τὴν πόλιν; 
^ ^ / LÁ 
"AMAN, οἶμαι, πολλὰ τῶν ἐν τῷ βίῳ γιγνομένων 
Kai! μετὰ πόνου πλείονος καὶ δαπάνης οὐ σμικρᾶς 
^ ^ » 3 ^ 
ἔστι προῖκα kai πάνυ ῥᾳδίως ποιεῖν, εἴ τις ἀμελεῖ 
^ ^ 3 ^ T 
τοῦ προσήκοντος καὶ τοῦ πράττειν ἀληθῶς. οἷον 
εὐθὺς τὰς θυσίας, ἃς ἑκάστοτε τελοῦμεν τοῖς 
- LA , 
θεοῖς, ἔστι μὴ θύσαντας φάσκειν τεθυκέναι, µόνον, 
” ^ M ^ ^ 
ἂν δοκῇ, στεφανωσαμένους καὶ τῷ βωμῷ προσ- 
- - , 3 » 
ελθόντας καὶ τῶν οὐλῶν ? θιγγάνοντας καὶ τἆλλα 
^ H + , $5.28 
ποιοῦντας ws ἐφ᾽ ἱερουργίας. τί 8; οὐχὶ 


1 καὶ deleted by Arnim. 
2 οὐλῶν Valesius: οὐδῶν UB, ὁδῶν M. 
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abundant supply of statues on hand—though for 
one thing I could not possibly criticise you, I 
mean for letting a little time elapse and delaying 
action; for, on the contrary, as soon as any person 
is proposed for the honour by you—presto! there 
he stands on a pedestal, or rather, even before 
the vote is taken! But what occurs is quite absurd: 
your chief magistrate, namely, merely points his 
finger at the first statue that meets his eyes of those 
which have already been dedicated, and then, after 
the inscription which was previously on it has been 
removed and another name engraved, the business of 
honouring is finished; and there you are! The man 
whom you have decreed to be worthy of the honour 
has already got his statue, and quite easily, it seems 
to me, and at a good bargain, when you look at the 
matter from this point of view—that the abundance 
of supply is wonderful and your business a thing to 
envy, if you are the only people in the world who 
can set up in bronze any man you wish without 
incurring any expense, and in fact, without either 
yourselves or those whom you honour putting up a 
single drachma. Who, pray, from this point of view, 
could help admiring the cleverness of your city ? 

But I imagine that many things in life which 
require both special effort and no little expense can be 
done without cost and quite easily, if one disregards 
propriety and sincerity. Take, for instance, the 
sacrifices which we duly offer to the gods : it is possible 
simply to say they have been offered without offering 
them, merely, if you please, putting on our wreaths 
and approaching the altar, and then touching the 
barley groats and performing all the other rites as we_ 
do in an act of worship. And here is an idea! We 
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2 ` e ^ er 2 £ ^ > /, 
ταῦτο ἱερεῖον ἅπασιν ἐν κύκλῳ τοῖς ἀγάλμασι 
΄ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
προσάγοντας, τῷ τοῦ Διός, τῷ τοῦ "Ηλίου, τῷ 
^ , ^ M ^ / ^ 
τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς, kai πανταχῇ κατασπείσαντας πᾶσιν 
οἴεσθαι τεθυκέναι τοῖς θεοῖς οὐ ῥάδιον; τίς δ᾽ 
€ ΄ 2A . . ` Ν . ^ 
ὃ κωλύσων; ἐὰν δὲ δὴ βωμὸν ἢ ναὸν νῦν τινος 
ἱδρύσασθαι θελήσωμεν: καὶ γὰρ εἰ πάντων εἰσὶ 
3 - ^ ^ 
Tap ὑμῖν τῶν θεῶν, οὐκ ἀδύνατον οἴομαι καὶ 
κρείττω κατασκευάσαι τοῦ πρότερον καὶ διὰ 
΄ ^ 
πλειόνων τιμᾶν προελέσθαι τὸν αὐτόν: dp’ οὐχ 
? / ^ ^ 3 
ἔτοιμον ἐξοικίσαι τινὰ τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν ἢ µετ- 
^ ^ A M A 
ενεγκεῖν τι τῶν ἤδη καθιερωµένων; ἢ Kal τὴν 
ἐπιγραφὴν ἀλλάξαι μόνον, ὃ νῦν ποιοῦμεν; καίτοι 
A ` 2 / ` M] ν . . 4 
TOV μὲν ᾿Απόλλω καὶ τὸν “HXtov καὶ τὸν Διόνυσον 
ἐνιοί φασιν εἶναι τὸν αὐτόν, καὶ ὑμεῖς οὕτω 
/ M M Se ^ ` M ΄ 
νομίζετε, πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ ἁπλῶς τοὺς θεοὺς πάντας 
3 / 
εἰς μίαν τινὰ ἰσχὺν καὶ δύναμιν συνάγουσιν, 
A ^ ^ ^ 
ὥστε μηδὲν διαφέρειν τὸ τοῦτον ἢ ἐκεῖνον τιμᾶν. 
3... M ^ 3 lA 3 / 3 ^ 3 3 
ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ἀνθρώπων οὐθέν ἐστι τοιοῦτον: ἀλλ 
ε ` . ^ € ^ ^ 3 , ^ 
ὁ διδοὺς τὰ τοῦδε ἑτέρῳ τοῦτον ἀφήρηται τῶν 
ἑαυτοῦ. 
` , 3 3 3 e M ’ ^ 
Νὴ Δία, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὅμοιον τὸ παραβαίνειν τὰ 
3 > 
πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ 1 τὰ πρὸς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. 
20) 9 LA , Δ. ε΄ Ld M 
Οὐδ᾽ ἐγώ φημι. παραβαίνειν δὲ ὅμως ἔστι καὶ 
- ` ^ 
τὰ πρὸς τούτους, ὅταν τις αὐτοῖς μὴ ὑγιῶς 
προσφέρηται, μηδὲ τοὺς μὲν εἰληφότας ἐῶν ἔχειν 
e ὃ Li EA ^ Ò M > ΄ 3 ὃ ΄ ~ 
a ye δικαίως ἔλαβον, τοῖς δὲ ἀξίοις ὃ δόξασι τῶν 
3 ^ eu Ld z > ` . 3 
αὐτῶν ὃ φησιν ὄντως διδούς, ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν 
^ ^ ^ [4 9 ΄ 
ἀποστερῶν τῆς δωρεᾶς, τοὺς δὲ ὥσπερ ἐνεδρεύων 
1 καὶ Cobet: ἢ. 5 ἔστι καὶ τὰ Emperius: ἔστιν ἕκαστα. 
3 ἀξίοις Reiske: αἰτίοις. 


1 For this view see Antisthenes Φυσικός, Frag. 1, Winkelmann, 
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might lead the same sacrificial victim up to all the 
statues in turn: to that of Zeus, to that of Helius, 
to Athena’s, and after pouring libations at each one, 
make believe that we have sacrificed to all the gods 
—would not that be easy? Who is going to prevent 


| 


| 


our doing this? Andif we wish now to set up an altar | 


or a temple to some god—for even though altars of all 
the gods are to be found among you, I take it that it 
is not impossible both to build a better altar than the 
last one you built and also deliberately to honour the 
same god by a greater number of them—is it not 
quite feasible to dispossess one of the other gods, or 
to shift one that has been already consecrated? Or 
else simply to alter the inseription—exactly as 
we are now doing? Indeed, some do maintain that 
Apollo, Helius, and Dionysus are one and the same, 
and this is your view, and many people even go so 
far as to combine all the gods and make of them one 
single force and power,! so that it makes no difference 
at all whether you are honouring this one or that one. 
But where men are concerned the situation is not 
at all like that; on the contrary, whoever gives 
A's goods to B robs A of what is rightfully his. 

“ Yes, by Zeus," someone says, “ but there is no 
similarity between violating our obligation towards 
the gods and that toward men." 

Neither do I say there is. But still it is possible to 
violate one's obligation towards men also, when one 
does not deal honestly with them, when one does not 
even permit those who have received anything to 
keep what they have justly acquired, or actually gives 
what the giver asserts he is giving to those who have 
been considered worthy of the same reward, but 
deprives the one class of their gift and deceives and 
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Kal παραλογιζόμενος. 75. μὲν οὖν φύσις τοῦ 
πράγματος ὁμοία καὶ τὸ ποιεῖν ὁτιοῦν μετὰ 
ἀπάτης καὶ φενακισμοῦ καὶ τῆς ἐσχάτης μικρολο- 
γίας ταὐτό: διαφέρει δ᾽, ὅτι τὰ μὲν περὶ τοὺς 
θεοὺς γιγνόμενα μὴ νο ἀσεβήματα καλεῖται, 
τὰ δὲ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. ἀδικήματα, 
τούτων τὴν μὲν ἀσέβειαν ἔστω μὴ προσεῖναι 
τῷ νῦν ἐξεταζομένῳ πράγματι: τὸ λοιπὸν δέ, 
εἰ μὴ δοκεῖ φυλακῆς ù ὑμῖν ἄξιον, ἀφείσθω. καίτοι 
καὶ τὴν ἀσέβειαν εὕροι τις ἂν ἴσως τῷ τοιούτῳ 
προσοῦσαν: λέγω δὲ οὐ περὶ ὑμῶν οὐδὲ περὶ τῆς 
πόλεως" οὔτε yàp. ὑμῖν ποτε ἔδοξεν οὔτε δημοσίᾳ 
γέγονεν: ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ σκοπῶν κατ᾽ ἰδίαν τὸ πρᾶγμα" 
τὰ γὰρ περὶ τοὺς κατοιχοµένους γιγνόμενα οὐκ 
ὀρθῶς ἀσεβήματα κέκληται καὶ τῆς προσηγορίας 
ταύτης τυγχάνει παρὰ τοῖς νόμοις; εἰς οὓς ἄν 
ποτε UE τὸ ὃ εἷς ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς καὶ «τῆς πόλεως 
εὐεργέτας ὑβρίζειν καὶ τὰς τιμὰς αὐτῶν καταλύειν 
καὶ τὴν μνήμην ἀναιρεῖν ἐγὼ μὲν οὐχ, ὁρῶ πῶς 
ἂν ἄλλως ὀνομάζοιτο' ἐπεὶ καὶ τοὺς ζῶντας 
εὐεργέτας οἱ ἀδικοῦντες οὐκ ἂν εὐλόγως εἶεν 
ἀπηλλαγμένοι τοῦδε τοῦ ὀνείδους. οἱ γοῦν περὶ 
τοὺς γονεῖς ἐξαμαρτάνοντες, ὅτι τῆς πρώτης 
καὶ μεγίστης ὑπῆρξαν εὐεργεσίας εἰς ἡμᾶς, 
εἰκότως ἀσεβεῖν δοκοῦσιν. καὶ τὸ μὲν τῶν 
θεῶν ἴστε δήπουθεν, ὅτι κἂν σπείσῃ τις αὐτοῖς 
κἂν θυμιάσῃ μόνον κἂν προσάψηται, μεθ᾽ ΚΕ 
μέντοι προσήκει διανοίας, οὐθὲν ἔλαττον πεποίη- 


1 For παρὰ τοῖς νόμοις Wilamowitz conjectured παρὰ τοῖς 
πολλοῖς. 
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hoodwinks the other. Now the essential nature 
of the act is the sainc,! and doing anything whatever 
with deceit and trickery and the extreme of niggardli- 
ness amounts to the same thing; but there is this 
difference, that unseemly actions in what concerns 
the gods are called impiety, whereas such conduct 
when done by men to one another is called injustice. 
Of these two terms let it be conceded that impiety 
does not attach to the practice under examination; 
and henceforth, unless it seems to you worth guarding 
against, let this matter be dropped. And yet even 
impiety might perhaps be found to attach to such 
conduct—I am not speaking about you nor about your 
city, for you never formally approved nor has the 
practice ever been officially sanctioned; I am con- 
sidering the act in and of itself from the private 
point of view—for is it not true that wrong treatment 
of those who have passed away is rightly called 
impiety and is given this designation in our laws, no 
matter who those are against whom such acts are 
committed? But to commit an outrage against 
good men who have been the benefactors of the state, 
to annul the honours given them and to blot out 
their remembrance, I for my part do not see how that 
could be otherwise termed. Why, even those who 
wrong living benefactors cannot reasonably be clear 
of this reproach. At any rate those who wrong 
their parents, because these were the authors of the 
first and greatest benefaction to us, are quite fairly 
held guilty ofimpiety. And as for the gods, you know, 
I presume, that whether a person makes a libation 
to them or merely offers incense or approaches them, 
so long as his spirit is right, he has done his full 


1 i.e, whether it affects gods or men. 
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Kev: οὐδὲ γὰρ δεῖται τῶν τοιούτων οὐθενὸς ἴσως 
ὁ θεὸς οἷον ἀγαλμάτων ἢ θυσιῶν: ἄλλως δὲ οὐ 
μάτην γίγνεται ταῦτα, τὴν προθυμίαν ἡμῶν καὶ 
τὴν διάθεσιν ἐμφαινόντων πρὸς αὐτούς. οἱ δὲ 
ἄνθρωποι δέονται καὶ στεφάνου καὶ εἰκόνος καὶ 
προεδρίας καὶ τοῦ μνημονεύεσθαι. καὶ πολ- 
λοὶ καὶ διὰ ταῦτα “Ἴδη τεθνήκασιν, à ὅπως ἀνδριάντος 
τύχωσι καὶ κηρύγματος ἢ τιμῆς ἑτέρας καὶ τοῖς 
αὖθις καταλίπωσι δόξαν τινὰ ἐπιεικῆ καὶ μνήμην 
ἑαυτῶν. εἰ γοῦν τις ὑμῶν πύθοιτο, ἁπάντων 
τῶν τοιούτων ἀνῃρημένων καὶ μηδεμιᾶς εἰς 
ὕστερον μνήμης “το πο μηδὲ ἐπαίνου 
τῶν εὖ πραχθέντων, εἰ Kat! πολλοστὸν ἡγεῖσθε 
μέρος ἂν γεγονέναι τῶν θαυμαζομένων παρὰ 
πᾶσι; ἀνδρῶν 3 τῶν ἐν πολέμῳ ποτὲ προ ύμως 
ἠγωνισμένων ἢ τῶν τυράννους καθῃρηκότων À 
TÓV ἑαυτοὺς η τέκνα προειμένων ? ἕνεκα 3 κοινῆς 
σωτηρίας 5 TOV πόνους μεγάλους πονησάντων 
ὑπὲρ, τῆς ἀρετῆς, ὥσπερ "Ἡρακλέα φασὶ καὶ 

σέα καὶ τοὺς. ἄλλους ἡμιθέους ποτὲ ἥρωας, 
οὐκ ἂν οὐθένα εἰπεῖν οἶμαι. τὸ γὰρ προκαλού- 
μενον ἕκαστον καὶ κινδύνων καταφρονεῖν καὶ 
πόνους ὑπομένειν καὶ τὸν μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς καὶ 
ῥᾳθυμίας ὑπερορᾶν βίον οὐκ ἂν ἄλλο τις εὕροι 
παρά γε τοῖς πλείοσι. τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ ποιοῦν ἐν 


1 καὶ added by Reiske. 
? προειµένων Dindorf; προῃρημένων UB, προειρημένων M, 
προεμένων T. 
3 ἕνεκα Dindorf: odvexa. 


1 For tho same thought cf. Seneca, De Beneficiis 1. 6. 3; 
Poseidonius in Cicero, De Natura Deorum 9 «28.11; Xenophon, 
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duty; for perhaps God requires no such thing as 
images or sacrifices at all! But in any event these 
acts are not ineffectual, because we thereby show 
our zeal and our disposition towards the gods. But 
when we come to men, they require crowns, images, 
the right of precedence, and being kept in remem- 
brance; and many in times past have even given up 
their lives just in order that they might get a statue 
and have their name announced by the herald or 
receive some other honour and leave to succeeding 
generations a fair name and remembrance of them- 
selves. At any rate, if anyone should inquire of you, 
all things such as these having been taken away 
and no remembrance being left for future times nor 
commendation given for deeds well done, whether you 
thinkthere would have been even the smallest fraction 
of men who are admired by all the world either 
beeause they had fought zealously in some war, or 
had slain tyrants, or had sacrificed themselves or 
their ehildren in behalf of the common weal, or had 
undergone great labours for virtue's sake, as they say 
Heracles? did, and Theseus and the other semi- 
divine heroes of the past, no man here among you, 
I think, would answer yes. For you will find 
that there is nothing else, at least in the case of the 
great majority, that incites every man to despise 
danger, to endure toils, and to scorn the life of pleasure 
and ease. This is the reason why brave men are 


Memorabilia 1.3.3; Agesilaiis 11. 2; Epictetus, Encheiridion 
31; Dio Chrysostom 3. 52; 4. 76; 13. 35; 33. 28; Horace, 
Odes, 3. 23; The Old Testament, Isaiah 1. 11 ff.; Psalm 51. 
16-17. 

2 Heracles, the pattern of the Cynics, according to them 
pursued virtue for its own sake, and Dio usually so represents 
him. , 
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^ , . > ` » » 
ταῖς μάχαις τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας ἔμπροσθεν 
εὑρίσκεσθαι τετρωμένους καὶ μὴ μεταστραφέντας 
οἴχεσθαι, πολλάκις ἑτοίμου τῆς σωτηρίας ἀποκει- 
μένης. διὰ τοῦτό φησιν 6 ποιητὴς τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα 
μὴ θελῆσαι γηράσαντα ἀποθανεῖν οἴκοι, καὶ τὸν 
Ἕκτορα μόνον στῆναι πρὸ τῆς πόλεως, εἰ δέοι, 
πᾶσι μαχούμενον. τοῦτο ἦν τὸ ποιῆσαν Λακε- 
δαιμονίων τινὰς ἐν τοῖς στενοῖς ἀντιτάξασθαι 
πρὸς τοσαύτας Περσῶν μυριάδας. τοῦτο ἐποίησε 
τοὺς ὑμετέρους προγόνους ἅπασαν γῆν καὶ 
θάλατταν ἐμπλῆσαι τροπαίων καὶ τῆς λοιπῆς 
Ἑλλάδος τρόπον τινὰ ἐσβεσμένης μόνους ἐφ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς διαφυλάξαι τὸ κοινὸν ἀξίωμα τῶν 
“Ἑλλήνων εἰς τὸν νῦν παρόντα χρόνον. ὅθεν 
εἰκότως μοι δοκεῖτε μεῖζον ἁπάντων ἐκείνων 
φρονεῖν. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἐν ἀρχῇ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς βαρ- 
βάρους εὐτυχήσαντες καὶ λαμπροὶ φανέντες τὰ 
λοιπὰ ἐξήμαρτον, φθόνου μᾶλλον καὶ ἀνοίας 
καὶ φιλονικίας ἤπερ ἀρετῆς ἐπίδειξιν ποιούμενοι, 
μέχρι μηδενὸς ἔξωθεν ἐνοχλοῦντος αὐτοὶ παρ- 
είθησαν καὶ πάντα ἤδη τὸν βουλόμενον εἶναι 
δεσπότην ἐκάλουν. ὑμεῖς δὲ τοσούτους πολέμους 
κατωρθωκότες ἅπαντας οὐχ ἧττον καλῶς 
διελύσασθε ? ἢ γενναίως ἐπολεμήσατε' πλὴν ἐκεῖνό 
γε δῆλόν ἐστιν, ὅτι μήτε ὑμεῖς μήτε ἄλλοι τινές, 
ot δοκοῦσιν “Ἑλλήνων ἢ βαρβάρων μεγάλοι 

1 πη ν]αἷζϱ . V " yi s σα 

3 ως. ο. EE "n socrates Panegyric 
172: “For we do not settle our wars, but only postpone 


them ”—où γὰρ διαλυόµεθα τοὺς πολέμους ἀλλ᾽ ἀναβαλλόμεθα. 
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found on the battlefield wounded in front instead of 
having turned and fled, though safety was often ready 
at hand. This is what the poct gives as Achilles’ 
reason for refusing to grow old and die at homce,! 
and for Hector's standing alone in defence of his city, 
ready if need be to fight against the entire host. 
This is what made a mere handful of Spartans stand 
in the narrow pass against so many myriads of 
Persians. It was this which made your ancestors 
fill every land and sea with their monuments of 
victory, and when the rest of Hellas in a sense had 
been blotted out, to guard the national honour of the 
Hellenes by their unaided efforts up to the present 
time.? For this reason I think that you are justified 
in feeling greater pride than all the rest of them 
taken together. lor whereas the others at thc begin- 
ning did win successes against the barbariansand made 
themselves a brilliant name, for the rest they failed 
by giving a display of jealousy, folly, and quarrel- 
someness rather than of virtue, until, although no 
foreign power was troubling them, they deteriorated 
of themselves and finally invited anyone who wished to 
be their master. But you Rhodians, who have won so 
many wars, have settled them all no less honourably 
than you have gallantly waged them. However, 
this much is clear, that neither you nor any others, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, who are thought to 


1 Achilles’ mother, Thetis, told him that it was his fate either 
to gain glory and die young, or to live a long but inglorious 
life. Achilles chose the former. 

2 Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans was slain in 480 
B.c. while trying to hold the western end of the pass of 
Thermopylae against the vast army of Xerxes. See Herodotus 
7. 209-233. 

3 Cf. Demosthenes 20 (Against Leptines) 64 t. 
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γενέσθαι, δι ἄλλο τι προῆλθον εἰς δόξαν καὶ δύ- 
ναμιν 7) τῶν κατὰ μέρος φιλοτίμων x τυχόντες καὶ 
περὶ πλείονος τοῦ ζῆν ἡγουμένων τὴν ὕστερον 
εὐφημίαν. ἡ γὰρ στήλη καὶ τὸ ἐπίγραμμα καὶ 
τὸ χαλκοῦν. ἑστάναι μέγα δοκεῖ τοῖς γενναίοις 
ἀνδράσι, καὶ μισθὸς οὗτος ἄξιος τῆς ἀρετῆς τὸ 
μὴ μετὰ τοῦ σώματος ἀνῃρῆσθαι τὸ ὄνομα μηδ᾽ 
εἰς ἴσον καταστῆναι τοῖς μὴ γενομένοις, ἀλλὰ 
ἴχνος τι λιπέσθαι καὶ σημεῖον, ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις, 
τῆς ἀνδραγαθίας. 

Τοὺς ἀγωνιστὰς τούτους ὁρᾶτε ὅσα πάσχουσι 
γυμναζόμενοι, δαπανῶντες, τὸ τελευταῖον ἀποθνή- 
σκειν αἱρούμενοι πολλάκις ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἄθλοις. 
τί οὖν; εἴ τις ἀνέλοι τὸν στέφανον, οὗ χάριν 
φιλοτιμοῦνται, καὶ τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν τὴν ἐσομένην 
᾿Ὀλυμπίασυν 5 Hubot τῆς νίκης, ἆρ᾽ οἴεσθε 
μίαν ἡμέραν αὐτοὺς ἀνέξεσθαι τὸν Ἴλιον μόνον, 
οὐχ ὅπως τὰ ἄλλα ὅσα τῷ πράγματι πρόσεστιν 
ἀηδῆ καὶ χαλεπά; Ti Zu ἐὰν γένηται δῆλον αὐτοῖς 
ὅτι τὴν εἰκόνα, ἣν ἂν στήσωσιν, ἕτερος αὑτοῦ 
ποιήσεται, τὸ μὲν τοῦ θέντος ὄνομα ἀνελών, 
αὐτὸν δὲ ἐπιγράψας, ἔτι θεασόμενον ἡγεῖσθε 
ἐλθεῖν ἄν τινα ἐκεῖσε, ody ὅπως ἀγωνιούμενον; 

ὅθεν, οἶμαι, καὶ t βασιλεῖς ἐπιδικάζονται τῆς τοιαύτης 
μαρτυρίας. ἅπασι γάρ ἐστι περὶ πολλοῦ τὰ 
τῆς ἀρετῆς σύμβολα, καὶ οὐδεὶς αἱρεῖται τῶν 
πολλῶν, ὅ τι ἂν οἴηται καλὸν εἶναι, μόνον αὑτῷ 
πεπρᾶχθαι, μηδένα δὲ εἰδέναι. 


1 φιλοτίμων Reiske: φιλοτιμιῶν. 


1 For the thought of $8 16-22 cf. Demosthenes Jn Lept. 


64; 23. 136; Aeschines {πι Cles. 245 f.; Lycurgus, In Leocr. 


46 ; Cicero, Pro Archia 11. 26. 


2 Cf. Demosthenes Jn Lept. 41. 
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have become great, advanced to glory and power 
for any other reason than because fortune gave to 
each in succession men who were jealous of honour 
and regarded their fame in after times as more 
precious than life. For the pillar, the inscription, 
and being set up in bronze are regarded as a high 
honour by noble men, and they deem it a reward 
worthy of their virtue not to have their name 
destroyed along with their body and to be brought 
level with those who have never lived at all, but 
rather to leave an imprint and a token, so to speak, 
of their manly prowess.1 

You see what hardships these athletie competitors 
endure while training, spending money, and finally 
often even choosing to die in the very midst of 
the games. Why is it? If we were to abolish the 
crown for the sake of which they strive, and the 
inscription which will commemorate their vietory at 
the Olympian or the Pythian games, do you think 
that they would endure for even one day the heat of 
the sun, not to mention all the other unpleasant and 
arduous things which attach to their occupation? 
Well then, if it becomes clear to them that any statue 
of them which their countrymen may set up another 
man is going to appropriate, first removing the name 
of the victor who dedicated it and then putting 
his own name there, do you think that anyone will 
go there any longer even to witness the games, to 
say nothing of competing? It is for this reason, 
I think, that kings, too, claim such testimony as 
this.? For all men set grcat store by the outward 
tokens of high achievement, and not one man in 
a thousand is willing to agree that what he regards as 
a noble deed shall have been done for himself alone 
and that no other man shall have knowledge of it. 
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Πρὸς τοῦ Διός, ἆρα ἀγνοεῖτε τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον 
οὐκ ἐκείνους μόνον ἀτίμους ποιοῦν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τὴν πόλιν ἔρημον τῶν εὐνοησόντων. καὶ προθυμη- 
σοµένων ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς; μηδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνο εἰσέλθῃ 

μηδένα ὑμῶν ὅτι εἴπερ ἄρα μίαν τιμὴν καταλύ- 
σετε τὴν τῶν εἰκόνων, αἱ λοιπαὶ δή εἶσιν ἀναφαί- 
ρετοι. πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ οἱ τὴν μεγίστην ἀναιροῦντες 
καὶ ἧς μάλιστα ἕκαστος ἐπιθυμεῖ τυγχάνειν, 
ὁμολογοῦσι δήπουθεν ἐκ τοῦ πλείονος μέρους τὴν 
πόλιν βλάπτειν, εἴ γέ φασι βλαβερὸν εἶναι τὸ 
πάσας αὐτὰς καταλελύσθαι. 

Πρὸς τούτῳ δὲ κἀκεῖνό ἐστιν, ὅτι παρ᾽ οἷς 
ἂν ἕν τι κινηθῇ, παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις κεκίνηται πάντα 
ὁμοίως καὶ τῶν παραπλησίων βέβαιον οὐθέν 
ἐστιν. οἱ γὰρ τὴν αἰτίαν παραβάντες, καθ᾽ ἣν 
οὐκ ἂν LEUR τι συμβῆναι, καὶ ταύτην παρ᾽ 
οὐδὲν ἡγησάμενοι, πάντα λελύκασιν ἃ τὴν αὐτὴν 
εἶχε πρόφασιν τοῦ μένειν βέβαια. οἷον εἴ τις 
μίαν λύσαι τῶν τιμωριῶν ἡντιναοῦν, οὐδὲ τῶν 
ἄλλων οὐδεμίαν ἰσχυρὰν καταλέλοιπεν. εἰ δέ 
γέ τις τὴν μεγίστην ἀνέλοι, φυγὴν 7 75 θάνατον, τά 
γε ἐλάττω τῶν ἐπιτιμίων λοιπὸν ἀνάγκη μηδὲ 
γεγράφθαι δοκεῖν. ὥσπερ οὖν οἱ παραχαράτ- 


1 Cf. Demosthenes, In Lept. 22: ** And no one will be 
willing to do us a service if he sees that those who did so in 
the past have been wronged’; also ibid. 7. 17, 50, 155. 

2 The ‘ prineiple ° in this case being that all citizens should 
have all possible incentives for serving the state and enhancing 
its glory, and the ‘certain thing ’ (evidently undesirable since it 
was to be prevented from happening) being the annulling of 
the chief incentive, the publie bestowal of honours like 
statues. 
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In Heaven’s name, do you fail to recognize that 
this action of yours not only deprives those men of 
honour, but also leaves the city destitute of men who 
will be well-disposed and strenuous in her behalf?! 
For let not the thought enter the mind of any of you, 
that even if you do abolish that one honour, the 
honour of the grant of a statue, the other honours, 
nevertheless, cannot be taken away. For, in the 
first place, those who annul the greatest honour and 
that which every man is most anxious to gain, 
admit, I presume, that they are doing injury to the 
state in the greatest degree, since they concede that 
it would be injurious that all honours should have 
been abolished. 

Moreover, there is this also to be considered—that 
wherever one part of an institution has been changed, 
there all parts alike have suffered change and no 
similar institution is secure. For those who have 
infringed the principle by observing which it was 
believed that a certain undesirable thing ? would not 
happen, and because they thought the principle was 
of no importance, have thereby undermined every 
institution whose stability rested upon the same 
premises. For instance, if a person should do away 
with any one whatsoeverof the penaltiesof the law, he 
has not left any of the others secure either. Andifa 
man were to do away with the greatest of your punish- 
ments, banishment or death, it would necessarily be 
thought in the future that the lesser penalties also 
were not even on the statute books. Therefore, just as 


ὃ Cf. Demosthenes, In Lept. 120: * Whenever you take 
&way any of the gifts which you once gave to anybody, you 
will destroy the confidence which the recipients have had in 
all your other gifts." 
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τοντες τὸ νόμισμα, κἂν μέρος λυμήνωνται, τὸ 
σύμπαν .διεφθαρκέναι δοκοῦσιν ὕποπτον } ποιή- 
σαντες, ὁμοίως οἱ τῶν ᾿τιμῶν τινας 7) τῶν τιμωριῶν 
ἀναιροῦντες ὅλον τὸ πρᾶγμα καταλύουσι καὶ 
τοῦ μηδενὸς ἄξιον δεικνύουσι. καὶ μὴν εἴ τίς 
pe ἔροιτο, τὴν μεγίστην ὡς οἷόν τε ἑκατέρων 
βλάβην φερόντων, τοῦ τε τὰς τιμὰς ἀπίστως 
ἔχειν καὶ τοῦ τὰς τιμωρίας ἀσθενῶς, εἰ μὴ δυνατὸν 
ἀμφότερα εὐλαβηθῆναι, πότερον αὐτῶν ἐπιεικέστε- 
ρον κρίνω καὶ μετριωτέρων ἀνθρώπων, οὐκ ἂν 
διστάσας τὸ περὶ τὰς τιμωρίας εἴποιμι: εἴ γε 
τοῦτο μὲν ἔστιν άνενεγκειν εἰς φιλανθρωπίαν, 
εἰς ἔλεον, εἰς ἄλλα τοιαῦτα, ἅπερ ἐστὶν οἰκεῖα τοῖς 
χρηστοῖς: τὸ δὲ τῶν ἀρίστων ἀνδρῶν ἐπιλανθά- 
νεσθαι καὶ τὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς ἆθλα ἀποστερεῖν οὐκ 
ἔνι τυγχάνειν, οὐδεμιᾶς εὐπρεποῦς προφάσεως, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀχαριστίᾳ, φθόνῳ," ἀμικρολογίᾳ, πᾶσι τοῖς 
αἰσχίστοις ἀνάγκη προσήκειν. ἔτι δὲ οἱ μὲν 
τοὺς ὄντως ? πονηροὺς ἧττον .κατείργουσι, τὰς 
κολάσεις ἀνιέντες: οἱ δὲ αὐτοὶ τὰ μέγιστα 
ἐξαμαρτάνουσι περὶ τοὺς εὐεργέτας. τοσούτῳ 
δὲ τοῦτο ἐκείνου κάκιον ὅσῳ τὸ αὐτὸν ἀδικεῖν τοῦ 
μὴ σφόδρα κωλύειν ἕτερον. 

Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο ἔστιν εἰπεῖν, ὅτι μὴ τοῦτο 
ὑπάρχει μέγιστον τῶν δεδομένων Tut , δίχα yàp 
τοῦ πᾶσιν εἶναι φανερὸν ἑαυτοῖς ἐναντία ἐροῦσιν 
ot λέγοντες. φασὶ γὰρ ἀνάγκην εἶναι πολλοὺς 


1 ὕποπτον Capps: ὑπαίτιον. 
2 φθόνῳ Reiske: φθόνος UB, φθόνως M. 


3 ὄντως Capps: ὄντας. 


1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 154; In. Tim. 215. 
2 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 5 ff. ; 39. 
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men who falsely stamp the currency, even if they 
injure only a part, are regarded as having ruined the 
whole by making it suspect, in like manner those who 
annul any of the honours or the punishments are 
doing away with the whole system and showing that 
it is worth nothing whatever. Moreover, if anyone 
were to put this question to me: Admitted that each 
of the two things causes the greatest possible harm, 
namely, that there should be no confidence in the 
honours which a city bestows and that the punish- 
ments it inflicts should be ineffectual, if it is not 
possible to guard against both, which of them I ceon- 
sider more conducive to Justice and characteristic of 
more respectable men, I should unhesitatingly say in 
reply, “ That its punishments should be ineffectual,” 
sinee this can be credited to humanity, to pity, and 
to other sentiments of that nature, the very qualities 
that characterize good men. But to let the memory 
of the noblest men be forgotten and to deprive them 
of the rewards of virtue cannot find any plausible 
excuse, but must be ascribed to ingratitude, envy, 
meanness and all the basest motives.! Again, whereas 
the former, when they relax their punishments, 
merely slacken their constraint upon those who are 
really bad, the latter are themselves committing the 
greatest sins against their benefactors. This is just 
as much worse than the other as committing a wrong 
yourself is worse than failing rigorously to prevent 
another man from committing a wrong.? 

So, then, it cannot be said, either, that this is not 
the greatest of the gifts that have been given to any 
persons, since, apart from the faet that the truth is 
patent to everyone, those who deny it will be con- 
tradicting themselves. For they protest that it is 
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ἐν τῷ παρόντι τιμᾶν τῶν ἡγουμένων, ots ἅπασιν 
εἰκόνας εἰ δεήσει κατασκευάζεσθαι, μεγάλην τινὰ 
ἔσεσθαι τὴν δαπάνην, ὡς τάς γε ἄλλας τιμὰς οὐκ 
οὔσας κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς οὐδὲ ἀποδεξομένων αὐτῶν ὡς 
πολὺ ἐλάττους. τὸ μὲν δὴ τῆς δαπάνης οἷόν ἐστιν 
ὄψεσθε μετὰ μικρόν: τὸ δὲ μεγίστην εἶναι τῶν 
τιμῶν, ἣν ἀφαιροῦνται τοὺς εἰληφότας πρότερον, 
ἐκ τούτων ὡμολόγηται. 

Καὶ μὴν ἀτόπου γε ὄντος τοῦ τινα παρεῖναι 
τῶν ἀξίων τιμῆς καὶ μηδεμίαν παρασχεῖν ἀμοιβὴν 
τῆς εὐεργεσίας, ὡς πάντων μάλιστα ἀνάγκη τούτοις 
ὁμολογεῖν, οἳ καὶ τὸ μετριώτερον τιμῆσαί τινα τῆς 
ἀξίας δεινὸν οἴονται, τὸ τιμήσαντας, ἔπειτα δ᾽ 
οὐδὲν αἰτιωμένους ἀφαιρεῖσθαι τὰ δοθέντα πῶς 
οὐχ ὑπερβολὴν ἀδικίας ἔχει; τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀχαριστεῖν 
ἐστι τοῖς εὐεργέταις, τὸ δὲ ὑβρίζειν εἰς αὐτούς, 
τὸ μέν ἐστι μὴ τιμᾶν τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας, τὸ 
δὲ ἀτιμάζειν. of μὲν γὰρ ἃ δοκοῦσι τοῖς ἐπιει- 
κέσιν ὀφείλειν οὐ παρέχουσιν, οἱ δὲ ἃ σύνηθές ἐστι 
γίγνεσθαι κατὰ τῶν ἄκρως πονηρῶν, ταῦτα πράτ- 
τουσι KAT αὐτῶν. εἰ γοῦν τις τῶν ποτε νομισ- 
θέντων μετρίων αὖθις ἀνήκεστον ἁμάρτοι τι 
καὶ χαλεπόν, οἷον εἰ προδοσίαν βουλεύσειεν ἢ 
τυραννίδα, τῶν τοιούτων ἔθος ἐστὶ τὰς τιμὰς 
ἀναιρεῖσθαι, κἂν ἐπιγραφῆς τινος πρότερον 
ὦσι τετυχότες. εἶτ᾽ οὐκ αἰσχρὸν τῶν αὐτῶν 
ἀξιοῦν ὑμᾶς τοὺς ὁμολογουμένως ἀρίστους, 


1 For the view that the honour should be left see Favorinus 
in Dio 37. 31, 
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necessary to honour many of the leading men at the 
present time, and that if it proves necessary to get 
statues made for them all, enormous expense w ill be 
incurred, since the other honours are not in keeping 
with their position, and the men themselves would 
not accept them, as being far too inadequate. As to 
the matter of expense, you will see in a short time what 
there is in that plea. But that this is the greatest 
of your honours which they are taking away from the 
former recipients, is by this protest conceded. 
Again, since it is preposterous to pass over any 
one of those who are worthy of honour and to offer 
no recompense for his benefaction, as those men 
above all others must admit who think it a terrible 
thing even to bestow a lesser honour than a person 
deserves; is it not an excess of wrong-doing to honour 
men and then, though having no fault to find with 
them, to deprive them of what has been given them? 
The one act, namely, means being ungrateful to your 
benefaetors, but the other means insulting them; 
the one is a case of not honouring the good men, the 
other, of dishonouring them. For whereas in the 
one ease you merely fail to grant to men of excellent 
character what you believe is their due, in the other 
case you give them the treatment which is customarily 
accorded to men who are utterly base. If, for 
instance, any man who formerly was thought re- 
spectable should afterwards commit any unpardonable 
and grievous sin, such as plotting treason or a tyranny, 
the practice is to revoke this man's honours, even if 
previously he had received the honour of an inscrip- 
tion. Then is it not a disgrace for you to consider 
that men who are admittedly the noblest deserve the 
same treatment as that which the laws command to be 
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ὧν τοὺς ἀσεβεῖς καὶ τοὺς ἀνοσίους τυγχάνειν οἱ 
νόμοι κελεύουσιν, οἷς οὐδὲ ταφῆς μέτεστιν; 
ὥστε μοι δοκοῦσιν, ὅσην παρ᾽ ἑτέροις ἔχουσι 
τοῦ τιμᾶσθαι πάντες ἐπιθυμίαν, τοσαύτην ἢ 
καὶ πλείονα ἕξειν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὅπως μηδέποτε 
τεύξονται τῶν τοιούτων μηδενός: ὅσῳ τὴν ὕβριν 
ἕκαστος. καὶ τὸ προπηλακισθῆναι μεῖζον ἡγεῖται 
κακὸν ἢ τὴν τιμὴν ἀγαθὸν νενόμικεν. εἰ γοῦν 
τινα καλοῖτε εἰς προεδρίαν 1 7 πολίτην ἀναγράφοιτε, 
µέλλοντες ὕστερον ἀναστήσει» 5 τὴν πολιτείαν 
ἀφελεῖσθαι, πολλὰ ἂν ἱκετεύσειεν ὑμᾶς ἐᾶν αὑτόν. 
τοὺς γοῦν τυράννους 75 TOUS βασιλέας, ὧν αὖθις ot 
βιαίως ἀρχθέντες, καὶ παρανόμως τὰς εἰκόνας 
ἀνεῖλον καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα ἠφάνισαν, ὅπερ, οἶμαι, καὶ 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν συμβέβηκε, διατεινάµενος εἴποιμ᾽ ἄν, 
εἰ προῄδεισαν τοῦτο ἐσόμενον, μήτ᾽ ἂν εἰκόνας 
ἑαυτῶν ἐᾶσαί τινα στῆσαι μήτε ὀνόματα ἐγγράψαι. 

Καίτοι τοῦτο οὐ μόνον ἐκείνους ἀδικουμένους 
καὶ δεινὰ πάσχοντας, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν πρόφασιν 
δείκνυσι κενήν, δι ἣν ἴσως ὑμᾶς τινες ἀξιώσουσι 
τοῦτο ποιεῖν, μᾶλλον δὲ κατὰ τοῦ πράγματος 
οὖσαν. ei «γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον ἅμα καὶ συμφέρον 
φήσουσιν εἶναι καὶ ὑστέρους ! τιμᾶν, πῶς οὐχ 
ὑπεναντίον ἐστὶ τούτῳ τοὺς πρότερον οὕτω 
τετιμημένους ὑβρίζειν; ὃ γὰρ τῶν πρότερόν τις 
οὐκ ἂν εἴλετο λαβεῖν, εἰδὼς τοῦτο ἐσόμενον, πῶς 


1 εἶναι καὶ .ὑστέρους Capps, νεωτέρους Schwartz, εἶναι τὸ 
ἑτέρους καὶ ἑτέρους Sonny : εἶναι τὸ ἑτέρους or νέον ai τι ἑτέρους. 


1 On the thought of 88 27-28 cf. Demosthenes In Περί. 97 
and 117. 
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imposed on the impious and unholy, men who have 
not even a claim to burial?! Consequently, I 
think that, great as is the desire which all men have 
to receive honour among other peoples, they will 
have just as great a desire, or even a greater,that they 
may never receive any such honour among you; 
inasmuch as everyone considers the insult and con- 
tumely to be a greater evil than he has regarded the 
honour a good. If, for instance, you were to invite 
anyone to take a seat of honour or should enroll him 
as a citizen with the intention of afterwards unseat- 
ing him or depriving him of his citizenship, he would 
earnestly implore you to leave him alone. Take 
tyrants, for instance, or those kings whosestatues were 
destroyed afterwards and whose names were blotted 
out by those who had been governed with violence 
and in defiance of law—the very thing, I am inclined 
to think, that has happened in your time also—I 
should emphatically say that, if they had foreseen 
that this was going to take place, they would not 
have permitted any city either to set up statues of 
themselves or to inscribe their names upon them. 
And yet this argument shows, not only that these 
men are suffering injustice and outrageous treatment, 
but also that the argument by which some will 
perhaps urge that you shall continue your present 
practice is only an empty subterfuge, or rather, 
that it argues against the practice. I mean, if they 
shall say that it is both necessary and expedient 
to honour men of a later time also, is it not the very 
reverse of this to insult the men who in the past 
have received these honours? For what any man of 
former times would not have chosen to accept if he 
had known that this was going to happen, is it at all 
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εἰκός ἐστι τῶν νῦν τινα ἡδέως λαμβάνειν ὁρῶντα τὸ 
γιγνόμενον; ὥστ᾽ εἰ μὴ καὶ δι᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς 
θᾶττον εὐεργέτας, ἀλλὰ τούτους γε οὓς νῦν τιμῶ- 
μεν, εἰκὸς ἦν φυλάξασθαι τὸ πρᾶγμα. πάντες μὲν 
γὰρ ὑπόπτως ἔχουσι πρὸς τὰ ὑπὸ τούτων διδόμενα 


12 θέ ` 
ETTALVEVEVTWY KAL 


οὓς ἴσασι τῶν πρότερόν τινα 
^ / M 
δοξάντων φίλων οὕτως ἀμελοῦντας, μάλιστα δὲ 
- ^ 3 ’ 
οἱ τῶν αὐτῶν τυγχάνοντες, ὧν τοὺς εἰληφότας 
^ A 7 
ὁρῶσιν ἀπεστερημένους. εἰ δὲ δὴ καὶ ὅπως 
» . , ^ / ^ M ο 
αὐτοὶ λάβωσι τοῦτο γίγνοιτο, μᾶλλον δὲ ὅπως 
δοκῶσιν εἰληφέναι, παντελῶς ἤδη τὸ πρᾶγμα 
3 / ` ?4 t . . , 
εἰρωνείαν καὶ χλεύην νομίζουσιν. πολὺ δὲ βέλτιον 
^ ^ [4 
ἦν λέγειν τοῖς βουλομένοις ποιῆσαι μικρὰ φροντίζειν 
^ ^ [4 
ὑμᾶς τῶν τάχιον τετιμημένων, OTL μηκέτι μηδεμία 
χρεία τοῦ τιμᾶν τινά ἐστιν, ἢ τοὐναντίον οὗ 
- A 
τὴν μεγίστην φασὶν εἶναι τῇ πόλει χρείαν καὶ 
A L4 ^ A , ^ / 
πρὸς πλείονας viv ἢ πρότερον, τοῦτο διαβάλλειν. 
+ A ` ’ M A A 3 » > A 
Καίτοι μὰ τὸν Δία καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς οὐδ᾽ εἰ τὴν 
> / f. [4 ^ e wv e ^ 
ἀνωτάτην χάριν ὑμῖν ἕξειν ἔμελλον οἱ δοκοῦντες 
νῦν τῶν εἰκόνων τυγχάνειν καὶ σφόδρα ἐπαινέσειν 
. ^ 3532 e 3 ^ > A , 
τὸν δῆμον, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ἐχρῆν αὐτὸ γίγνεσθαι. 
` `~ / ^ 3 ^7 3 > L4 A 
τὸ γὰρ μόνον ζητεῖν ἐξ ὧν ἄν τις ἀρέσαι τινὰ 
΄ . , > 3 L4 “a 3 
ποιήσας καὶ προσαγάγοιτο, εἰ Ò ἄλλον ὃν οὐ 
προσῆκεν ἀδικήσει τοῦτο ποιῶν ἢ καθόλου τι 


1 τινα deleted by Emperius. 
2 Arnim deleted ποιῆσαι. 
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reasonable to suppose that any man of the present 
day is glad to accept when he sees what is being 
done? Consequently, even if not on account of 
those former benefactors, yet at any rate on account 
of these whom we are now honouring, it stands to 
reason that you should guard against the practice. 
For all men look with suspicion on gifts which are 
proffered by those who to their knowledge dis- 
regard in this manner any person who formerly 
received public commendation and was regarded 
as a friend; but those men are especially suspicious 
who arc getting the very honours of which they see 
that the previous recipients have been deprived. But 
if your motive should be that they were to receive 
this honour themselves, or, rather, be thought to have 
received it, they must at once look upon the action as 
downright pretence and a mockery. It would be 
much better to tell those who prefer to have you give 
yourselves very little concern about those who have 
previously been honoured, that there is no longer any 
need for honouring any body at all, rather than, on 
the contrary, to bring into disrepute that practice 
which men say your city has the greatest need of 
and with respect to a greater number of persons 
now than ever before. 

And yet, by Zeus and the gods, even if those 
who think they are now getting statues were 
going to feel the warmest gratitude towards you 
and to praise your democracy to the skies, not even 
so should this thing have been done. For merely 
to seek how one can please a person in what one 
does and how win his good will and not to 
consider whether one will be wronging another 
person whom one should not wrong by so doing, or 
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μὴ δέον πράξει, μ μὴ σκοπεῖν, οὔτε μὰ τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἐλευθέρων ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπων οὔτε μετρίων τὸ 
ἦθος. οὐδεὶς γὰρ οὐδὲ τῶν πάνυ πονηρῶν προ- 
αιρεῖταί τι φαῦλον, ὃ μὴ συμφέρειν. ἑαυτῷ νομίζει 
πρὸς τὸ παρόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστω αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἡ μοχθηρία 
τὸ κέρδους ἕ ἕνεκα καὶ χρείας μηδενὸς αἰσχροῦ μηδὲ 
ἀδίκου πράγματος ἀποστρέφεσθαι ! μηδὲ φροντίζειν 
ποῖον τὸ γιγνόμενον, ἀλλὰ μόνον εἰ λυσιτελές. 
οὐκοῦν ὁ τὸν μὲν παρόντα θεραπεύων, ὀλιγωρῶν 
δὲ τοῦ θᾶττον φίλου, καὶ τῆς μὲν γεγενημένης 
χρείας ἐπιλελησμένος, τὴν δ᾽ ἐλπιζομένην ὠφέλειαν 
περὶ πλείστου ποιούμενος, åp’ οὐκ ἴστε ἧστινος 
τυγχάνει προσηγορίας; o) κόλαξ ὁ τοιοῦτος 
ὀνομάζεται παρὰ πᾶσιν; οὐκ ἀγεννής, οὐκ ἄπι- 
στος δοκεῖ; νῦν τοίνυν οὐδὲ τοῦτο περιγίγνεται 
τῇ πόλει, τὸ θεραπεύεσθαί τινας ὑπὸ αὐτῆς καὶ 
μεγάλου τινὸς οἴεσθαι τυγχάνειν ὧν ἂν τὰ ὀνό- 
ματα ἐπιγράφηται. τοὐναντίον γὰρ δυσχεραί- 
νουσι καὶ μέμφονται παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς, εἰ καὶ σιωπῶσιν 
ἄλλως, προσκρούειν. οὐ θέλοντες. ἢ νόμισμα. μὲν 
εἴ τῳ χαρίζοισθε ? κίβδηλον, οὐδεὶς ἂν ἑκὼν 
λάβοι, μᾶλλον δὲ ὕβριν ἡγοῖτο 7 δωρεὰν τὸ 
γιγνόμενον: τιμὴν δὲ κίβδηλον καὶ μηδὲν € ἔχουσαν 
ὑγιὲς νομίζετε δέχεσθαι τοὺς νοῦν ἔχοντας; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν οἰκέτην. τις ἀλλότριον 7 σκεῦος 
ἀποδῶται ψευσάμενος ὡς ἑαυτοῦ, σφόδρα € ἕκαστος 
ἀγανακτεῖ τῶν ἠπατημένων, καὶ θαυμάζοιμ᾽ ἄν, 
εἰ μὴ κἂν ὃ θανάτῳ ἐζημιοῦτε τοῦτον ὑμεῖς: εἰ δ᾽ 


! ἀποστρέφεσθαι Cohoon : MEX h 
? χαρίζοισθε Reiske : χορίζεσθε EM, χαρίζεσθαι B. 
? κἂν added by Schwartz. 
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will be doing anything at all that one should not— 
by the gods I declare this befits neither liberal- 
minded men nor men of decent character. Tor no 
one, even the most wicked, chooses any base action 
which he does not think is to his own advantage at the 
time, but the essence of wickedness consists in being 
led by the desire for gain and profit to shrink from 
no base or unjust action and not to care about the 
nature of the act, but only whether it is profitable. 
Therefore, the man who courts the person who is 
present but slights his former friend, and having 
forgotten the service this friend has rendered, places 
the highest importance upon the hoped-for benefit 
from the other—do you not know the term that 
is applied to him? Is such a man not called a toady 
everywhere? Is he not considered ignoble, a man 
not to be trusted? Ας the case now stands, there- 
fore, the city does not even get the advantage that 
sundry men are courted by her and so think they are 
getting a grand thing when their names are put into 
an inscription. For in fact the opposite is the case: 
they are annoyed and find fault when by themselves, 
even if on other occasions they are silent because 
they do not wish to give offence. Or if you should 
offer a man a counterfeit coin as a present, there is 
nobody who would ever willingly take it but would 
consider the offer an insult rather than a gift, and yet 
do you imagine that a counterfeit honour, a thing 
utterly worthless, is ever accepted by persons who 
have any sense? Yet if any one sells another 
man’s slave, or chattel, falsely claiming that it is 
his own, the man who is deceived is without excep- 
tion very indignant, and it would surprise me if you 
would not even punish the offence with death; but if 
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ἀλλοτρίαν τις εἰκόνα καὶ -μηδὲν αὐτῷ προσήκουσαν 
ἐξαπατηθεὶς λάβοι παρὰ τῶν μὴ κυρίων: ô yàp 
dv ἄλλῳ δῷ τις, τούτου κύριος. οὐκέτ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ἑτέρῳ διδόναι: χάριν αὐτὸν οἴεσθε τοῖς παρακρουσα- 
μένοις ἔχειν; δέομαι δέ, ἂν οἱ λόγοι φαίνωνται 
πικρότεροι, μηθὲν ἐ ἐμοὶ i δυσχεραίνειν: οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑμᾶς 
φημι τοῦτο ποιεῖν, τρόπον δέ τινα ἀκούσης τῆς 
πόλεως αὐτὸ γἴγνεσθας. τὸ δὲ! πρᾶγμα εἰ 
τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν ὥστε πάναισχρον δοκεῖν ἐξεταζό- 
μενον, τοσούτῳ προθυμότερον ὑμᾶς ἀκούειν 
δεῖ τοῦ λέγοντος, ὥστε ἀπηλλάχθαι τὸ λοιπὸν 
τῆς αἰσχύνης. οὐδὲ γὰρ τὰ ἐν τοῖς σώμασι 
δυσχερῆ χωρὶς ὀδύνης ἔστιν ἰάσασθαι, πολλάκις 
δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτο σημεῖον ὑπάρχει τοῦ σφόδρ α 
ἐπείγειν τὴν θεραπείαν, τὸ σφόδρα ἀλγεῖν τὸ 
θεραπευόμενον. 

Ὃ τοίνυν ἀρχόμενος εἶπον, οὐδ᾽ ἂν νῦν ὀκνήσαιμι 
εἰπεῖν, ὅτι πανταχοῦ μὲν. οἰκεῖόν ἐστι φαίνεσθαι 
τοὺς Baber ἄνδρας ὑγιεῖς Kal μηδὲν παλίμβολον 
ἔχοντας μηδὲ δυσχερές, ἀλλὰ πλεῖστον ἀπάτης 
καὶ πονηρίας ἀπηλλαγμένους: λέγω δὲ τοὺς ὑμῖν 
ὁμοίους: μάλιστα δέ, οἶμαι, περὶ τὸ τιμᾶν καὶ 
τὰς δωρεάς. τὸ γὰρ αἰσχύνην τινὰ προσάπτειν 
τοῖς καλοῖς καὶ τὸ ἀδίκως ποιεῖν τὸ πάντων 
δικαιότατον οὐδ᾽ αἰσθανομένων ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπων 
τῆς ἑκάστου φύσεως. ὥσπερ οὖν οἱ παρανομοῦν- 
τες εἰς τὰ ἱερὰ τῶν εἰς ἄλλ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἁμαρτανόν- 
των χείρους εἰσίν, οὕτως οἱ περὶ ταῦτα ἄδικοι 
καὶ πονηροὶ φαινόμενοι. τί γάρ ἐστιν ἱερώτερον 


1 δὲ Morel: τε. 
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a person should be tricked into taking another man’s 
statue to which he has no right from those who have 
no authority to give it—for what a person gives 
to another, he no longer has the authority to give to 
yet another—do you think that he is grateful to 
those who have duped him? But I ask you, if my 
words seem rather bitter, not to be at all vexed at me; 
for I am by no means saying that it is you who do this, 
but that it happens, in a manner of speaking, against 
the wish of your city. Still, if the practice is of such 
a nature that it seems utterly shameful when sub- 
jected to examination, the more eagerly ought you 
to listen to the speaker, so as to be free from the 
shame of it for the future. For neither can our 
bodily troubles be healed without pain; and often the 
very presence of marked pain in the part treated is 
itself an indication that the treatment is making 
marked progress. 

So what I said at the beginning I would not 
hesitate to say at this point also—that in every 
situation it is proper that good men should show 
themselves to be morally sound and to have in 
their character no equivocal or hateful trait, but, 
on the contrary, should be utterly free from deceit 
and baseness—I mean men who are like yourselves— 
and I think this applies especially to conferring honour 
and the giving of gifts. For to put any shame upon 
a noble practice, and to carry out unjustly that which 
is the most just thing in the world, is the mark of 
men who have no delicate sense of the nature of 
each act. Hence just as those who commit sacrilege 
are worse than those who err in respect to anything 
else, so too are those who prove unjust and wicked 
in the matter under discussion. For what is more 
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τιμῆς ἢ χάριτος; οὐκ ἴστε ὅτι καὶ θεὰς νομίζουσιν 
οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὰς Χάριτας; ἐὰν 
οὖν τὰ ἀγάλματα αὐτῶν περικόπτῃ τις ἢ τοὺς 
' ^ ^ ^ 
βωμοὺς ἀνατρέπῃ, τοῦτον ἡγεῖσθε ἀσεβεῖν: ἐὰν 
à ^ 1 ^ 
δὲ αὐτὸ λυμήνηται καὶ διαφθείρῃ τὸ πρᾶγμα, 
3 c 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ τὰς θεὰς ὠνομάσθαι συμβέβηκε, μὴ 
ὃν δεῖ τρόπον χαριζόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγεννῶς καὶ 
> . ^ 
ἀνελευθέρως καὶ μετὰ τέχνης τοῖς εὐεργέταις 
» ^^ ` ^ ~ 
ἀχαριστῶν,᾽ αὐτὸν φρονεῖν φήσομεν καὶ τῶν 
» 7 ΄ > M . M 7 
ἄλλων εἶναι συνετώτερον; ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν καπήλους 
τοὺς ἐν τοῖς μέτροις κακουργοῦντας, οἷς ὁ βίος 
ἐστὶν αὐτόθεν ἀπὸ αἰσχροκερδείας, μισεῖτε καὶ 
A . \ L4 3 l . ~ > / 
κολάζετε: τὴν δὲ πόλιν, εἰ δόξει περὶ τοὺς ἐπαίνους 
m 2 ~ ^ ^ 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν πανουργεῖν καὶ τὰς δωρεὰς 
£ ^ 
καπηλεύειν, οὐκ αἰσχυνεῖσθε,; παλίμβολα καὶ 
’ ^ \ ^ 
παλίµπρατα ποιοῦσαν τὰ σεμνά; καὶ οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο 
ἐνθυμεῖσθε ὅτι μηδὲ τοῖς καπήλοις μηδεὶς ἔτι 
/ τ y > 
ῥᾳδίως πρόσεισι, παρ᾽ οἷς ἂν πονηρὰ Ñ τὰ μέτρα; 
. - ^ 
Kai μὴν ὅτι φύσει τὸ πρᾶγμα τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν, 
> e ΄ > 3 H / / ο 
οὐχ ὁ λόγος αὐτὸ ἐξονειδίζει, θεάσασθε οὕτως: 
> ^ 7 
εἰ γάρ τις πύθοιτο ὑμῶν πότερα βούλεσθε τοὺς 
/ ε!» ε ^ n ” / D > 7 
τιμωμένους UP ὑμῶν, οἷς οἴεσθε διδόναι τὰς εἰκό- 
vas, ἐπίστασθαι τἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ γιγνόμενον οἷόν 
1 ἀχαριστῶν Reiske: ἀχαρίστως BM, καὶ ἀχαρίστως E. 
? αἰσχυνεῖσθε Cobet : αἰσχύνεσθε. 


1 The Graces were usually described as the daughters of 
Zeus and as being three in number. To the Greek they were 
the personification of all the qualities expressed by χάρις, of 
which ‘gratitude’ was one and ‘grace’ another. Here 
follows a play upon these two meanings of the word χάρις. 
Cf. Plato, Laws 11, 912 b-e. This allegorizing theory is said to 
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sacred than honour or gratitude? Do you not know 
that the majority of men regard the Graces as 
indeed goddesses? 1 Therefore, if anyone mutilates 
their statues or overturns their altars, you hold this 
man guilty of impiety; but if injury or ruin is 
done to that very grace (charis) from which these 
goddesses have derived their name (Charites) by 
anyone’s performing a gracious act in a way that is 
not right, but in an ignoble, illiberal, and crafty 
manner showing rank ingratitude to his benefactors, 
can we say that such a man has sense and is more 
intelligent than his fellows? Nay, tradesmen who 
cheat in their measures, men whose livelihood from 
the very nature of the business depends upon base 
gain, you hate and punish; but if your city shall 
gain the reputation of playing the knave in con- 
nection with her commendations of good men and 
of making a traffic of her gifts, will you fee] no shame 
that she makes her sacred awards equivocal and 
subject to repeated sale? ? And do you give not 
even a thought to this truth—that nobody will ever 
again willingly have dealings with those tradesmen 
whose measures are dishonest ? 

And besides, that the practice is in essence such 
as I have shown, and that it is not my speech which 
casts reproach upon it, I ask you to see from the 
following consideration: If anyone were to inquire 
of you whether you prefer, in the case of those who 
receive honours from you and on whom you think 
you are bestowing the statues, that they should know 


come from the Stoic Chrysippus. Cf. Seneca, De Deneficiis 1. 
44 and see Charly Clerc, Les Théories relatives au Culte des 
Images, page 197, note 3. 

2 For this sentence cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 9. 
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3 A , » 2 3 Ld ’ > a 
ἐστιν ἢ λανθάνειν αὐτούς, οὐκ ἄδηλόν ἐστιν ὃ 
A 3 Ld ^ , M > ’ » ^ 
ἂν εἴποιτε εὖ φρονοῦντες. τί γὰρ ἐκώλυεν εὐθὺς 
, ^ / 2 e » ` ^ 
ἐν τῷ ψηφίσματι γράφειν ὥσπερ τἆλλα καὶ τοῦτο, 
Φ M A 3 ’ - / ^ 
εἶναι δὲ τὴν εἰκόνα αὐτοῖς play τῶν ἀνακειμένων 
^ \ ^ ^ > > / 3 Pd , 
ἢ τὴν τοῦ δεῖνος, εἰ κἀκείνους ἐβούλεσθε γιγνώ- 
iAN’ δέ. $7 ^ > /, 1 
σκειν; ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέποτε, οἶμαι, τοῦτο ἐγγράψετε. 
^ d M ^ M 
οὐκοῦν ὅτι μὲν τὰ γιγνόμενα ὀρθῶς καὶ μηθὲν 
» » $ \ / ^ ld > 
ἔχοντα ἄτοπον οὐδεὶς περιστέλλει, δῆλόν ἐστιν. 
e . “ » y / ‘ 5 £ 
ὅτι δὲ ἥκιστ᾽ ἄν τις φυλάξαιτο τοὺς εὖ πάσχοντας 
^ + M 
εἰδέναι τίνα τρόπον τῆς χάριτος τυγχάνουσι καὶ 
^ M . ^ d / 
τῶν γιγνομένων περὶ τὴν τιμὴν ὁτιοῦν, εἴ γέ τις 
e Ad $3. V , M 8 / » 2 8 ^ 
ἁπλῶς αὐτὸ πράττοι καὶ δικαίως, ETL? μοι δοκεῖ 
τοῦ πρώτου φανερώτερον: ὥστε ἀνάγκη τὸ ovu- 
- ^ ^ . ` M 
βαῖνον εἶναι πανταχῇ φαῦλον καὶ μηδενὶ μηδὲ 
> ^ T 
ἰδιώτῃ πρέπον. ὁ γὰρ ἐν αὐτοῖς οἷς τινας εὖ 
^ » a M ’ 7 
ποιεῖ, 7)? παθὼν πρότερος ἢ νὴ Δία κατάρχων 
καὶ προκαλούμενος εἰς φιλίαν, παρακρουόμενος 
. , / n ec s 2 
καὶ φενακίζων, τί ἂν οὗτος ἄλλως ποιήσειεν; 
, / ` 
᾿Επίστασθε τοίνυν ὅτι μηδένα λανθάνει τὸ 
’ » » » ὃ ’ M ^ . 
γιγνόμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι διαβόητον καὶ τῶν παρὰ 
- / 
πᾶσι θρυλουμένων, οὐ μόνον ἐπειδὴ λίαν κατακόρως 
M 3 ’ 4 3 ^ , ’ LAAG e M 5 
καὶ ἀνέδην ^ αὐτῷ κέχρηνταί τινες, ἀλλα ὅτι καὶ 
> ^ A / ^ / 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν πράττεται. τὸ γὰρ ἀξίωμα τῆς πόλεως 
So BMJ, ἐγράψετε E; Arnim ἐγγράφετε. 
ἔτι Aldine edition: ἔστι. 
ἢ added by Capps. 


> Lá ^ » > / 
ἀνέδην Davis: ἀναίδην. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καὶ] ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτι Emperius. 
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the truth and what sort of transaction it is, or that 
they should be kept in ignorance, it is perfectly clear 
what you would say if you are in your right senses. 
For what was there to prevent your writing explicitly 
in the decree to begin with, just like its other provis- 
ions, this also: that ‘their statue shall be one of those 
already erected’ or ‘shall be So-and-so’s’, if you really 
wanted the recipients also to understand? But you 
will never put this in your decrees, I warrant! Well, 
it is perfectly clear that no one tries to disguise 
things that are done in a straightforward fashion 
and have nothing irregular about them. And I 
think it is even more obvious that nobody would be 
in the least inclined to take precautions to prevent 
men who are receiving favours at their hands from 
knowing in just what manner they were getting them 
and anything whatsoever that was being done in 
connection with the honour, at least if the action 
taken were done in a sincere and honourable way. 
So what is now happening must necessarily be 
contemptible in every way and ill-befitting for even 
a man in private station. For the man who, in 
the very act of doing a kindness to others either 
because he has previously received a kindness from 
them, or because he is actually taking the initiative 
and inviting them to be his friends, then deceives 
and cheats—what would such a man do in an honest 
fashion ? 

So, then, you do know that no one is unaware of 
what is going on, nay, it is notorious and on every- 
body's tongue, not only now that certain cities have 
followed this practice to great excess and with utter 
lack of restraint, but because it is being done even 
among you. For the high standing of your city and 
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καὶ τὸ μέγεθος οὐδὲν ἄγνωστον ἐᾷ τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ, 
καὶ τὸ σεμνότερον ὑμᾶς ἀπάντων ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἑαυτοὺς ἄγειν, ἔτι δέ, οἶμαι, τὸ πράττειν ἄριστα 
τῶν "Ἑλλήνων φθόνον κινεῖ καὶ ζηλοτυπίαν, 
ὥστε πολλοὺς εἶναι τοὺς ἐξετάζοντας, ἐάν τι 
δοκῆτε ἁμαρτάνειν. οὐκοῦν οἱ μὲν ὅλως ὃ τι] 
πράττουσι ἀγνοεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἐθέλοντες κακίας 
τοῦτο σημεῖον ἐκφέρουσιν, ot? δ᾽ ἃ μηδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ 
λανθάνειν νομίζοντες, εὐηθείας: οἷς ἀμφοτέροις 
οὐκ ἂν ἕλοισθε ἔνοχον εἶναι τὴν πόλιν. 

Νὴ Δία, ἀλλὰ δαπανήσομεν, εἰ μὴ τοῖς οὖσι 
χρησόμεθα, καὶ πόσων δεήσει χρημάτων, ἐὰν πᾶσι 
κατασκευάζωμεν ἀνδριάντας ὅσοις ψηφιζόμεθα; 

Kat πόσῳ κρεῖττον ἐλάττοσι διδόναι τὴν δωρεὰν 
ἢ πλείους ἐξαπατᾶν, μέλλοντάς ye * ὑπὸ πλειόνων 
καταγιγνώσκεσθαι καὶ μισεῖσθαι, σαφῶς εἰδότων ὃ 
ποιεῖτε; 

Kat yap εἰ μὲν οὐ σφόδρα ἐπιεικεῖς εἰσιν, οὓς 
ὁπωσδήποτε ἵστατε νῦν, ὃ μηδαμῇ φρονοῦντες 
εἴποιτ᾽ ἄν, ὁρᾶτε τὸ γιγνόμενον: διὰ γὰρ τοὺς 
φαύλους ἀδικεῖτε τοὺς χρηστούς. ὅτι γὰρ ὑμῶν 
οἱ πρόγονοι μὴ ἐθαύμαζον εἰκῇ μηδὲ ἀνάξιόν 
τινα, ἐγὼ -διαβεβαιωσαίμην ἄν. εἰ δὲ ἀγαθοὺς 
τιμᾶτε, τούς γε τοιούτους εἰκὸς ἄχθεσθαι τῷ πράγ- 
ματι. τίς yap av μέτριος. ἄνθρωπος βούλοιτο 
ἕτερον κακῶς πάσχειν καὶ τῶν δικαίως δεδοµένων 
ἀποστερεῖσθαι δι᾽ αὑτόν; ἢ πῶς οὐκ ἂν ὀργίζοι- 


1 ὅλως 6 τι Arnim: ὅπως 6 τι MSS, ὅπως deleted by cor- 
rector in E. 

2 οἱ Casaubon: ef. 

3 ἀγνοεῖ Casaubon: det KB, ἀκούει M. 1 ye Réiske τ TE. 


1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 39 and 47. 
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her greatness allow nothing that goes on here to 
remain unknown; and the greater decorum of your 
conduct as compared with that of any other city ; 
and, besides, I presume, your being the most pros- 
perous of the Gr eeks, all arouse dislike and jealousy, 
so that there are many who watch to see if you appear 
to be at fault in any matter. Therefore those who 
prefer that what they do shallremain utterly unknown 
thereby reveal a sign of baseness, while those who 
think that what nobody is ignorant of goes unnoticed 
show their simplicity; and you would not care to 
have your city held guilty of both these faults ! 

‘Oh yes!" you say, “but we shall be put to 
expense if we do not use those we already have ! 
And what sums will be required if we are to have new 
statues made for all those to whom we vote them! ” 

And how mueh better it would be to make the gift 
to fewer persons rather than to deceive a larger 
number, since you will be condemned and hated by 
a larger number, for they know well what you are 
doing ! 

Again, if they are not very distinctly superior 
men whose memorials you are now setting up in 
some fashion or other—and if you are wise, you will 
by no means say that they are—see what takes 
place: on aeeount of the inferior you are wronging 
the excellent; for your ancestors, I dare assert, 
did not bestow their admiration at random or upon 
any undeserving person. On the other hand, if 
you are honouring good men, then these have good 
reason to be indignant at your aetion. For what 
fair-minded man would wish another to be ill-treated 
on his account and deprived of what had been justly 
given? How eould he help being angry at such 
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TO ἐπὶ τούτῳ γιγνομένῳ μᾶλλον ἧπερ εἰδεύη 
χάριν; η γυναῖκα μὲν οὐδεὶς ἃ ἂν ὑπομεύνειε χρηστὸς 
ὧν διὰ μοιχείαν λαβεῖν, ὅτι τὸν πρότερον ἔχοντα 
ἠδίκησε: μᾶλλον δὲ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὅλως λάβοι 1 τις 
ἡδέως παρὰ ἀνδρὸς ἑτέρου" καίτοι πολλάκις 
γίγνεται τοῦτο οὐ μετὰ πονηρᾶς αἰτίας: τιμὴν 
δέ, ἣν οὐκ ἔστι δικαίως ἀπ᾽ ἄλλου λαβεῖν οὐδὲ 
χωρὶς ὕβρεως τῆς εἰς ἐκεῖνον, ἀγαπᾶν τινα 
οἴεσθε, καὶ ταῦτα -μηδ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐλπίζοντα ὡς 
οὐθὲν ἂν πάθοι τοιοῦτον; ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδράποδον μέν 
τις ὠνούμενος εἴ ποτε ἀπέδρα σκοπεῖ καὶ εἰ μὴ 
παρέμενε τῷ πρώτῳ δεσπότῃ" δωρεὰν δὲ καὶ 
χάριν ἣν ἄπιστον ἡγεῖται καὶ σαφῶς οἶδε μηδὲν 
ἔχουσαν βέβαιον, ἑκὼν ἂν πρόσοιτο; 

“Ῥωμαῖοι γάρ εἰσιν οἱ πλείους αὐτῶν, καὶ τίς 
ἂν τούτων ἄψαιτο; οἱ δέ γε παρεστῶτες. αὐτοῖς 
Μακεδόνες, οἱδὶ δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι: καὶ νὴ Δία 3 
τούτων ἁπτόμεθα. 

Καίτοι τοὺς μὲν πρότερον κειμένους πάντας 
7) τούς γε πλείστους δι᾽ εὐεργεσίαν φήσετε τεθῆναι, 
τῶν δὲ νῦν τιμωμένων πολλοὺς δι ἰσχὺν θεραπεύ- 
εσθαι. τὸ μὲν δὴ ποτέρους αὐτῶν δικαιότερόν 
ἐστι ποιεῖσθαι περὶ πλείονος, ἐάσω: τὸ δέ, εἰ μὴ 
πᾶσι τὰ δοθέντα δικαίως ὑπάρξει, ποτέρους μᾶλλον 


l λάβοι Emperius: λάβη. 
2 γὴ Δία CRUS. : διὰ τί. 


1 On the πο ος involved cf. § 64 and § 94 ad "m 

? Among other uses ὕβρις was a legal term. Aristotle 
(Rhetoric 1]. 2. 5, 1378b) defines it as “ doing or saying any- 
thing to cause Po complainant shame." "At Athens an 
indictment could be brought before the thesmothetes against 
anyone guilty of this. See Demosthenes /» Mid. 47. The 
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treatment, instead of feeling grateful? Το take 
another case: no man, if he were honourable, would 
consent to get a wife through having committed 
adultery with her, because by that act he had done 
an injury to her former husband ;! or rather, a man 
would not willingly take any woman at all away 
from another, her husband, although this is often 
done without any base motive. But an honour, 
which it is not possible justly to take away from 
another person or without inflicting an injury ? on 
him—do you think that anyone cares to have, even 
though he is not expecting to be subjected to any 
such treatment himself? Nay, a man who is buying 
à slave inquires if he ever ran away, and if he would 
not stay with his first master; but a gift or a favour 
which a man believes was not given in good faith 
and which he knows well enough has no permanence 
in it at all—would he willingly aceept that ? 

“ Yes," you say, "for the majority of them are 
Romans and who would think of touching? them? 
But those who stand beside them here are Mace- 
donians, while these over here are Spartans, and 
by heavens, it is these we touch." 

And yet all that stood here formerly, or the most 
of them at any rate, you will admit were erected 
in acknowledgement of a benefaction, whereas of 
those now receiving honour many are being courted 
owing to their political power. Now the question 
which of the two classes has the greater right to 
be held in higher regard I will pass over; but this 
further question, which of the two classes—assuming 


punishment was a fine or imprisonment. Taking a man’s 
statue from him would cause him shame. 
3 This is, of giving their statues to others. 
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9 4 9 3 3 , 2 3 3 3 4 ge 
εἰκὸς ἐπ᾿ ἀδήλῳ λαμβάνειν, οὐδ᾽ αὐτοὺς τούτους 
7 ’ ` 3 [74 ’ / 
λανθάνει. πάντες γὰρ οἴδασιν ὅσῳ βεβαιότερόν 
t 
ἐστιν εὐεργεσία δυνάμεως. ἰσχὺν μὲν γὰρ οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἥντινα οὐκ ἀναιρεῖ χρόνος, εὐεργεσίαν δὲ 
> / e» ^ . ε . > / 5 ^ 
οὐδεμίαν. ἵν᾽ οὖν τὴν ὑπερβολὴν ἐκείνην ἀφῇ 
τις, ἀληθῆ τρόπον τινὰ οὖσαν, τὸ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν 
ἀηδέστερον ἔχειν τοὺς οὕτω ! τιμᾶσθαι ζητοῦντας 
` . ^ > e LA . 
καὶ τὸ συμβαῖνον εἰς ὕβριν λαμβάνειν καὶ κατα- 
/ [4 ^ 3 . - ’ > ’ . 
φρόνησιν ἑαυτῶν: ἀλλὰ τοῦτό γε εἰδέναι φημὶ 
4 er A $ [4 - , » 
βεβαίως ὅτι μηδὲ χάριν ὑμῖν μηδεμίαν οἴδασι 
3 ’ 
μηδ᾽ οἴονται τυγχάνειν μηδενός, τὸ γιγνόμενον 
εἰδότες καὶ τὴν ῥᾳδιουργίαν τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ: πρὸς τοῦ 
’ Φα) A . ra y > > M > 
Διός, εἶθ᾽ ἃ καὶ τούτων δεχομένων οὐκ εἰκὸς ἦν 
> ^ . » 3 l4 - 
ἀφαιρεῖσθαι τοὺς ἔμπροσθεν εἰληφότας, ταῦτα 
» Tà . 3; 5 . € ΄ / 
ἀφαιρώμεθα τοὺς ἔχοντας οὐδὲ ἑτέροις διδόντες; 
. . » » T ε ’ - ^ 
Καὶ μὴν εἴ ye ἐν οἷς ἡ πόλις δοκεῖ τινος δεῖσθαι, 
. £ ’ > ’ . . - A 9 
τὴν δαπάνην μόνον ὀψόμεθα καὶ τὸ πῶς ἂν eù- 
[ή ’ 9 θὲ » 3 ιό ’ 
χερέστατα γένοιτο," μηθὲν ἄλλο ἐξετάζοντες, τί 
’ . Ld , ε J 3 ο $ 
κωλύει μὴ μόνον ταύτην ὑπάρχει, ἐν ἑτοίμῳ 
> . A » 
τὴν δωρεάν, ἀλλὰ κἂν ἄλλο τι θέλητε χαρίσασθαί 
τινι, γῆν, ἀργύριον, οἰκίαν, τοὺς ἔχοντας ἀφαιρου- 
μένους; ἢ τί δεῖ πόρους ζητεῖν καὶ τὰ κοινὰ 
ἀναλίσκειν, ὅταν Ñ καιρὸς ἢ τεῖχος ἐπισκευά- 
b ^ 5 ` . . - - ^ A 
few ἢ ναῦς, ἀλλὰ μὴ τὰ τοῦ δεῖνος λαβεῖν ἢ 


1 τοὺς οὕτω Reiske : τοσούτω. 


2 γένοιτο Emperius : γένηται. 
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that the honours granted are not to belong rightfully 
to all—can more reasonably be expected to take them 
on the basis of so uncertain a title, this question, I 
say, even these men themselves know well how to 
answer. For all know how much more permanent 
a benefaction is than power, for there is no strength 
which time does not destroy, but it destroys no 
benefaction. Assuming, therefore, that we may 
reject that extreme view, which in a sense is true, 
that those who are seeking to be honoured in this 
way are quite displeased with your city and take 
what is done as an insult and affront to themselves, 
yet at least I assert positively that they feel no 
gratitude whatever to you and do not think that they 
are getting anything, knowing as they do what is 
taking place and the unscrupulousness displayed 
in it. In heaven’s name, when even if the men in 
question do accept from us honours which we should 
have no right to take away from their former re- 
cipients, are we, then, to take them away from who- 
ever possesses them, even though we do not really 
‘give’ them to another set of men? 

Furthermore, if in cases where the city is thought 
to need anything, we shall consider the expense 
alone and how the thing can be done most easily, 
examining into no other aspects of the matter, what 
is to prevent our having not only this gift ready at 
hand, but any other favour you may wish to bestow 
upon any one, such as land, money, or a house, by 
simply taking them away from those who have them ὃ 
Or what need is there to seek ways and means and 
to expend the public money when occasion arises to 
repair either a wallor ships, instead of merely taking 
So-and-so's property, either that of some citizen or 
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τὰ τῶν πολιτῶν τινος ἢ τῶν ἐνοικούντων παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν; 

᾿Αλλὰ νὴ Δία βοήσονται καὶ δεινὰ φήσουσι 
πάσχειν. 

Οὐκοῦν ἐξέσται δήπουθεν. μὴ προσέχειν αὐτοῖς. 
καὶ γὰρ εἰ νῦν εἶσιν ἐφ᾽ οὓς ἂν. ἔλθοιεν ὑμῶν ταῦτα 
ποιούντων, πρότερόν γε οὐκ ἦν ἕτερος οὐδεὶς τοῦ 
δήμου κυριώτερος. 

"Ap οὖν οἱ τότε ὄντες οὕτω προσεφέροντο τοῖς 
κατὰ μέρος; 

]]όθεν; ot τοῦτο πάντων ἡγοῦντο χαλεπώ- 
τατον, καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς ἐπεύχοντο μηδέποτε συμ- 
βῆναι τοιοῦτον καιρόν ἐν à δεήσει κατ᾽ ἄνδρα 
ἕκαστον ἀπὸ τῶν ἰδίων εἰσενεγκεῖν" καὶ τὸ 
τοιοῦτον ! σπανίως ποτὲ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν γενέσθαι 
φασίν, οὐδὲ ἐν ἅπασι τοῖς πολέμοις, ἀλλ᾽ εἴ ποτε 
ἐσχάτως ἡ πόλις ἐκινδύνευσεν. 

"lows οὖν ἐρεῖ τις ὡς ot ye ἀνδριάντες τῆς 
πόλεώς εἰσι. καὶ γὰρ ἡ χώρα. τῆς πόλεως, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐθὲν ἧττον τῶν κεκτημένων ἕκαστος κύριός 
ἐστι τῶν ἑαυτοῦ. καὶ κοινῇ μὲν ἐὰν πυνθάνηταί 
τις τίνος ἐστὶν ἡ νῆσος ἢ τίνος ἡ Καρία, φήσουσι 
“Ῥοδίων. ἐὰν δὲ ἄλλως ἐ ωτᾷς τουτὶ τὸ χωρίον 

P > ΧΡ 
η τὸν ἀγρόν, δῆλον ὅτι πεύσῃ) τοῦ δεσπότου 
τὸ ὄνομα. καὶ τὰς εἰκόνας ἁπλῶς μὲν πάσας 


1 καὶ τὸ τοιοῦτον Emperius: καίτοι τοῦτο. 


1 Apparently he means the Romans. 

? Greck cities as a rule had no regular direet taxation. At 
Athens a special levy was made in emergeneies. For cases 
see Demosthenes 18. 66; 20. 10; 22. 76. In 428 such a 
specia] tax was levied to enable Athens to continue the war 
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of one of the strangers who are sojourning among 
ou? 

“ Never, by Zeus," you say, " they will raise an 
outcry and say that it is an outrage." 

Then it will be possible, presumably, to pay no 
attention to them. For even if there are now those! 
to whom they can appeal when you act this way, 
in the old days, at any rate, there was no person 
who had greater authority than the people. 

“Can it be that the men of that time treated 
individuals in that way ? ” 

What nonsense! Why, they considered it to be 
the worst thing imaginable, and prayed the gods that 
the time might never come in which it would be 
necessary that each individual citizen should ever be 
obliged to pay a tax out of his own private means ; 
and it is said that so extreme a measure has only rarely 
been taken among you in spite of all your wars, except 
at a time when your city was in extreme peril.? 

Now perhaps some one will say that the statues 
belong to the city. Yes, and the land also belongs 
to the city, but none the less every one who possesses 
any has full authority over what is his own. Speaking 
in a political sense, if anyone inquires who owns 
the Island ? or who owns Caria, he will be told that 
the Rhodians own it. But if you ask in a different 
sense about this specific estate here or this field, 
it is clear that you will learn the name of the private 
owner. So. also with the statues; in a general 


against Sparta, when all except the reserve funds had been 
exhausted by the siege of Potidaea. Those with a capital 
of less than one-sixth of a talent were exempt. 

3 He means the island of Rhodes, upon the north-eastern tip 
of which the city of Rhodes was situated. 
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“Ροδίων εἶναι λέγουσιν, ἰδίᾳ δὲ ἑκάστην τοῦ δεῖνος, 
9 τοῦ δεῖνος, © ἄν ποτε 7) δεδομένη. καίτοι τὰ 
μὲν χωρία καὶ τὰς οἰκίας καὶ τἆλλα κτήματα 
οὐκ ἂν εἰδείης ὧν ἐστιν, εἰ μὴ πυθόμενος" ἡ δὲ 
εἰκὼν ἐπιγέγραπται, καὶ οὐ μόνον τὸ ὄνομα, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν χαρακτῆρα σῴζει τοῦ λαβόντος, 
ὥστ᾽ εὐθὺς εἶναι προσελθόντα εἰδέναι τίνος ἐστίν. 
λέγω δὲ ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἔτι μένει τἀληθές. 

Καὶ μὴν τό γε ἐν κοινῶ κεῖσθαι γελοιότατόν 
ἐστιν, εἴ τις dpa σημεῖον ἡγεῖται τοῦ μὴ τῶν 
εἰληφότων αὐτὰς ὑπάρχειν, ἀλλὰ τῆς πόλεως. 
οὕτω μὲν γὰρ ἐξέσται λέγειν καὶ τὰ ἐν μέσῳ τῆς 
ἀγορᾶς πιπρασκόµενα τοῦ δήµου, καὶ τὰ πλοῖα 
δήπουθεν οὐχὶ τῶν κεκτημένων, ἀλλὰ τῆς πόλεως, 
ἐπείπερ ἐν τοῖς λιμέσιν ἕστηκεν. 

“O τοίνυν ἠκουσά twos ὑπὲρ τούὐτοῦ λέγοντος 
ὡς ἰσχυρότατον, οὐκ ἂν ἀποκρυψαίμην, ὅτι δη- 
μοσίᾳ τοὺς ἀνδριάντας ἀπεγράψασθε ὑμεῖς. τί 
οὖν τοῦτό ἐστιν; καὶ γὰρ τὴν ἄντικρυς χώραν καὶ 
Kapralov ταύτην καὶ τὴν 3 ἤπειρον, ἑτέρας νήσους 
καὶ καθόλου πολλὰ ἔστιν εὑρεῖν, ἃ κοινῇ μὲν 
ἀπεγράψατο 7 πόλις, διῄρηται δὲ εἰς τοὺς κατὰ 
µέρος. ὅλως δὲ οὐκ εἰ μὴ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον 


1 τὴν added by Capps. 


1 That is, those on which the inseription still matches the 


person represented. 

2 He means the tongue of land jutting out towards Rhodes 
from Caria. Its promontory was about ten miles distant from 
the city of Rhodes. Henee ἤπειρον is not objectionable, as 
some have thought. 

3 Carpathos, the modern Searpanto, is an island about 
thirty-five miles south-west of Rhodes and half-way between 
it and Crete. 
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sense men say that they belong to the people of 
Rhodes, but in the particular or speeial sense they 
say that this or that statue belongs to So-and-so 
or to So-and-so, naming whatever man it has been 
givento. And yet, whereas in the case of estates, 
houses, and other possessions, you cannot learn who 
owns them unless you inquire, the statue has an 
inseription on it and preserves not only the name 
but also the lineaments of the man to whom it 
was first given, so that it is possible to step near 
and at onee know whose it is. I refer to those on 
whieh the truth is still given.! 

Moreover, the plea that they stand on publie 
property is most absurd, if this is really held to be an 
indieation that they do not belong to those who 
reeeived them, but to the city. Why, if that be 
true, it will be possible to say that also the things 
which are on sale in the centre of the market-place 
belong to the commonwealth, and that the boats, 
no doubt, do belong, not to their possessors, but to the 
eity, just because they arc lying in the harbours. 

Then, too, an argument whieh I heard a man 
advanee, as a very strong one in support of that 
position, I am not disposed to conceal from you: 
he said that you have made an official list of your 
statues. What, pray, is the signifieanee of that? 
Why, the eountry lying opposite us,? Carpathos 
yonder? the mainland,* the other islands, and 
in general many possessions can be found which the 
city has listed in its public records, but they have 
been parcelled out among individuals. And in fine, 


4 As a reward for assisting the Romans in the war against 
Antiochus, Rhodes was given control of South Caria, where 
the Rhodians had had settlements from an early period. 
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ἕκαστος τὴν εἰκόνα ἔχει τῶν τιμηθέντων, καθάπερ 
ἂν ἄλλο τι κτησάμενος, διὰ τοῦτο ἂν ἔλαττον 
αὐτῷ προσήκειν λέγοιτο ἢ 7 μηδὲν ἀδικεῖσθαι διδόν- 
των ὑμῶν ἑτέρῳ τὴν ἐκείνου. μυρίους γὰρ εὑρή- 
σετε τρόπους, Kal” οὓς ἑκάστου τί φαμεν εἶναι, 
καὶ πλεῖστον διαφέροντας, οἷον ἱερωσύνην, ἀρχήν, 
γάμον, πολιτείαν" ὧν οὔτε ἀποδόσθαι τι ἔξεστι 
τοῖς ἔχουσιν οὔτε ὅπως ἂν τις ἐθέλῃ χρῆσθαι. 
κοινὸν δ᾽ οὖν ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ὥρισται δίκαιον, τὸ 
πάνθ᾽ ὅσα δικαίως τις ἔλαβεν, ἄν τε καθάπαξ 
τύχῃ. λαβών, ἄν τε εἴς τινα χρόνον, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, 
τὰς ἀρχάς, βεβαίως ἔχειν καὶ -μηδένα ἀφαιρεῖσθαι. 
πῶς οὖν δικαιότερον ἔστιν ὁτιοῦν ἔχειν ἢ εἴ τις 
ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς γενόμενος καὶ χάριτος ἀξιος ἀντὶ 
πολλῶν καὶ καλῶν τύχοι τιμῆς; 7 παρὰ τίνος 
κυριωτέρου καὶ μείζονος 7] παρὰ τοῦ “Ῥοδίων 
δήμου καὶ τῆς ὑμετέρας πόλεως; καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο 
οὐ σμικρὸν ἐστι, τὸ μὴ Kadvpvious εἶναι τοὺς 
δεδωκότας ἢ τοὺς κακοβούλους τούτους Kavvious: 
ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἰδιωτικῶν, ὅσῳ τις ἂν κρείττω 
καὶ πιστότερον δεικνύῃ, παρ᾽ οὗ τυγχάνει τι 
κτησάμενος, τοσούτῳ κρατεῖ καὶ οὐδεὶς ἂν 
ἀμφισβητήσειεν αὐτῷ. καίτοι πᾶσα πόλις, ἣν 


1 i.e., in perpetuity. 

? Calymna, a small island near Cos and about 65 miles 
north-west of Rhodes. It was a eolony of Epidaurus. 

3 Caunus was a eity on the coast of Caria and north-east of 
Rhodes. See $124, where it is eoupled with Myndus, and 
$ 135. where it is said to be doubly enslaved. 

Probably the Caunians are here called foolish because in 
88 p.c. they helped earry out, and with especial fury, Mithri- 
dates’ orders to massaere all Italians in Asia Minor (see 
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even if each man who has been honoured does not in 
this sense ' possess’ his statue as he would possess 
anything else he has acquired, it cannot for that reason 
be said that it belongs to him any the less or that he 
suffers no wrong when you give his statue to another. 
For you will find countless senses in which we say 
that a thing ‘belongs’ to an individual and very 
different senses too, for instance, a priesthood, a 
public office, a wife, citizenship, none of which their 
possessors are at liberty either to sell or to use in 
any way they like. But certainly a common principle 
of justice is laid down in regard to them all, to the 
effect that anything whatsoever which any one has 
received justly—whether he happens to have got it 
once for all! or for a specified time, just as, for 
instance, he obtains public offices—that is his secure 
possession and nobody can deprive him of it. How, 
then, is it possible to have anything more justly, than 
when a man who has proved himself good and worthy 
of gratitude receives honour in return for many noble 
deeds? Or from whom could he receive it that has 
fuller authority and is greater than the democracy 
of Rhodes and your city? For it is no trifling con- 
sideration that it was not the Calymnians ? who 
gave it, or those ill-advised Caunians;? just as in 
private business the better and more trustworthy 
you prove the man to be from whom you obtain 
any possession, the stronger your title to it is, and 
by so much more no one can dispute it. Yet any 


Appian 23). As a punishment for this Sulla made them once 
more subject to the Rhodians, from whom the Romans had 
freed them. Cicero (ad Quintum fratrem 1. 1. 11. 33) refers 
to this and says that they appealed to the Roman senate— 
probably in vain—to be freed once more. See p. 130, note 1. 
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ἂν εἴπῃ τις, ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς ἰδιώτου, κἂν ὁ σεµνότατος 
7, πιστοτέρα τῷ παντὶ καὶ κρείττων, καὶ τὰ 
κοινῇ γιγνόμενα τῶν κατ᾽ ἰδίαν πραττομένων 
ἰσχυρότερα. 

Σκοπεῖτε δὲ ὅτι πάντες ἡγοῦνται κυριώτερα 
ταῦτα ἔχειν, ὅσα ἂν δημοσίᾳ συμβάλωσι διὰ τῶν 
τῆς πόλεως γραμμάτων" καὶ οὐκ ἔνι λυθῆναι τῶν 
οὕτω διῳκημένων οὐδέν, οὔτ᾽ εἴ τις ὠνήσαιτο 
παρά του χωρίον ἢ πλοῖον ἢ ἀνδράποδον, οὔτ᾽ 
εἴ τῳ δανείσειεν, οὔτ᾽ ἂν οἰκέτην ἀφῇ τις ἐλεύθερον 
οὔτ᾽ ἂν δῷ τινι ! δωρεάν. τί δήποτ᾽ οὖν συμβέβηκε 
ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι βεβαιότερα τῶν ἄλλων; ὅτι τὴν πόλιν 
μάρτυρα ἐποιήσατο τοῦ πράγματος ὁ τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον οἰκονομήσας τι τῶν ἑαυτοῦ. πρὸς τοῦ 
Διός, εἶθ᾽ ὧν μὲν ἄν τις παρ᾽ ἰδιώτου τύχη διὰ 
τῆς πόλεως, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως ἀφαιρεθήσεται 
τούτων: ἃ δέ τις εἴληφεν οὐ δημοσίᾳ μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ δήμου δεδωκότος, οὐκ ἔσται βέβαια; 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ὑπ ἄλλων γενόμενον τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον οὐ λυθήσεται διὰ τὴν πόλιν, ἃ δ᾽ ἡ πόλις 
αὐτὴ πεποίηκε, ῥᾳδίως οὕτως ἀνελεῖ; καὶ ταῦτα 
οὐχ ds ἔδωκεν, ὁμοίως ἀφαιρουμένη κατὰ κοινόν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑνὸς ἀνδρός, ἂν τύχῃ. στρατηγῶν, ἐξουσίαν 
ἔχοντος τοῦτο ποιεῖν; καὶ μὴν καὶ γράμματά 
ἐστιν ἐν κοινῷ περὶ τούτων, ὑπὲρ ὧν ἔφην: τὰ 


γὰρ ψηφίσματα γέγραπται δήπουθεν τὰ τῶν 


1 τινι Cohoon: τινα. 


1 For the thought see Demosthenes p Lept. 15 and 36. 
2 * Cf. Discourse 38. 29 at the end and Dem. ibid. 136. 
3 στρατηγός was the general title of the chief magistrate of 
independent or semi-independent Greek communities and 
leagues under Roman domination. 
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city which one might mention is in every way better 
and more trustworthy than one private citizen, even 
if he has the highest standing,! and arrangements 
made by the state are more binding than those which 
are negotiated privately. 

Then consider, further, that all men regard those 
agreements as having greater validity which are 
made with the sanction of the state and are entered 
in the city's records ; and it is impossible for anything 
thus administered to be annulled, either in case one 
buys a piece of land from another, a boat or a slave, 
or if a man makes a loan to another, or frees a slave, 
or makes a gift to any one. How in the world, then, 
has it come to pass that these transactions carry a 
greater security than any other? It is because the 
man who has handled any affair of his in this way 
has made the city a witness to the transaction. In 
heaven's name, will it then be true that, while any- 
thing a person may get from a private citizen by 
acting through the state cannot possibly be taken 
from him, yet what one has received, not only by a 
state decree, but also as a gift of the people, shall 
not be inalienable? ? And whereas an action taken 
in this way by anybody else will never be annulled 
by the authority of the state, yet shall the state, 
in the offhand way we observe here, cancel what it 
has itself done?—and that too, not by taking it 
away in the same manner in which it was originally 
given, that is, by the commonwealth officially, but 
by letting one man, if he happens to be your chief 
magistrate,’ have the power to do so? And besides, 
there are official records of those transactions of 
which I have spoken; for the decrees by which 
honours are given are recorded, I take it, and 
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^ ’ 
τιμῶν καὶ δημοσίᾳ μένει τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον. τὸ 
> ^ , 4 ^ ’ 
μὲν γὰρ ἀποδοῦναι χάριν οὕτως ἀκριβῶς γίγνεται 
2 6 ^ M δ᾽ > / 4 3 / , 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, τὸ δ᾽ ἀφελέσθαι τοὺς εἰληφότας πάνυ 
ε ’ τ . A 5 T/ £ 7 
ῥᾳδίως. εἶτα τὸ μὲν οὐχ οἷόν τε γενέσθαι δίχα 
’ ε ^ ~ A 
ψηφίσματος, ἁπάντων ὑμῶν πεισθέντων, τὸ δὲ 
» \ ’ A εν / ’ A e 
ἔθει τινὶ συμβαίνει, κἂν ἑνὶ δόξῃ μόνον: πλὴν 6 
d / ^ > A 
γε ἔφην ὅτι δημοσίᾳ ταῦτα ἀναγέγραπται, καὶ 
3 7 3 ^ ’ > M M] 3.3 3 ^ 
οὐ μόνον ἐν τοῖς ψηφίσμασιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ én’ αὐτῶν 
^ / d ^ 
τῶν εἰκόνων, TO τε ὄνομα τοῦ τιμηθέντος καὶ τὸ 
’ ` ^ ` ιά Ld ^ 
δεδωκέναι τὸν δῆμον, καὶ τούτων πάλιν ἐν τῷ 
δημοσίῳ κειμένων. 
e J 3 ’ 5 A ~ 5 ^ 3 A 
Οτι τοίνυν οὐθέν ἐστι τὸ τῆς ἀπογραφῆς οὐδὲ 
M 3 ^ ^ 1 94 M ^ ’ 
τὸ ἐν κοινῷ κεῖσθαι πρὸς τὸ μὴ τῶν εἰληφότων 
» 
εἶναι τοὺς ἀνδριάντας, πάλαι μὲν ἴσως ὑπάρχει 
^ 2 > e > 3 ~ / 
δῆλον: ἀλλ᾽ ὥστε μηδ᾽ ἐπιχειρῆσαι μηδένα 
^ 3 ^ ^ ? ^ 
ἀντειπεῖν, ἐκεῖνο ὑμῖν ἐρῶ. ἴστε που τοὺς 
Eg P e AAG ’ > , ^ > 
εσίους, ὅτι πολλὰ χρήματα παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐστι, 
τὰ μὲν ἰδιωτῶν, ἀποκείμενα ἐν τῷ νεῷ τῆς 
>A ’ ὃ 3 'E u lé 1λλ 4 ` ’ 
ρτέμιδος, οὐκ ᾿Εφεσίων μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ξένων 
. ^ e 0 ὃ / 1 > 0 ’ A δὲ M 
καὶ τῶν ὁπόθεν Owmore! ἀνθρώπων, τὰ δὲ καὶ 
/ M z e Ld £ e 
δήμων καὶ βασιλέων, ἃ τιθέασι πάντες οἱ 
# 5 /, 2 , \ 1 A 
τιθέντες ἀσφαλείας χάριν, οὐδενὸς οὐδεπώποτε 
/ > ^ 
τολμήσαντος ἀδικῆσαι τὸν τόπον, καίτοι καὶ 
/ d / 1 
πολέμων ἤδη μυρίων γεγονότων καὶ πολλάκις 
e ^ ^ ^ 
ἁλούσης τῆς πόλεως. οὐκοῦν ὅτι” μὲν ἐν κοινῷ 
κ n ` á δηλ ’ 5 d LAAG ` 8 ’ 
εἶται τὰ χρήματα, δῆλόν ἐστιν: ἀλλὰ καὶ δημοσίᾳ 
. . 5 . » 2 M ^ b / 
κατὰ τὰς ἀπογραφὰς ἔθος αὐτὰ τοῖς ᾿Εφεσίοις 
1 δήποτε Emperius: δήποθεν ΒΜ. 


2 ὡς before ὅτι deleted by Pflugk. 
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remain on public record for all time. For though re- 
paying a favour is so strictly guarded among you, yet 
taking it back from the recipients is practised with 
no formality at all. Then, while the one action 
cannot be taken except by a decree passed by you 
as a body, yet the other comes to pass by a sort of 
custom, even though it is the will of only one 
person. Note, however, that, as I said, these 
matters have- been recorded officially, not only in 
the decrees, but also upon the statues them- 
selves, on which we find both the name of the 
man who received the honour and the statement 
that the assembly has bestowed it, and, again, 
that these statues are set up on public property. 
Well then, that there is nothing in the official list,! 
or in the fact that these memorials stand on public 
property, which tends to show that they do not belong 
to those who have received them, has perhaps long 
been evident; but in order that nobody may even 
attempt to dispute it, let me mention this: You know 
about the Ephesians, of course, and that large sums 
of money are in their hands, some of it belonging to 
private citizens and deposited in the temple of Arte- 
mis, not alone money of the Ephesians but also of 
aliens and of persons from all parts of the world, and in 
some cases of common wealths and kings, money which 
alldeposit there in order that it may be safe, since no 
one has ever yet dared to violate that place, although 
countless wars have occurred in the past and the 
city has often been captured. Well, that the money 
is deposited on state property is indeed evident, 
but it also is evident, as the lists show, that it is the 
custom of the Ephesians to have these deposits 


1 Of statues; cf. δὲ 48 and 53. 
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ἀπογράφεσθαι. τί οὖν; dpa γε καὶ λαμβάνουσιν 
ἐξ αὐτῶν, ὅταν Ñ χρεία. τις, ἢ δανείζονται γοῦν, 
ὁ τάχα δόξει μηδὲν εἶναι δεινόν; ἀλλ’, οἶμαι, 
πρότερον ἂν περιέλοιεν τὸν κόσμον τῆς θεοῦ πρὶν 
7 τούτων ἅψασθαι. καίτοι τοὺς ᾿Εφεσίους οὐκ 
ἂν εἴποιτε εὐπορωτέρους αὐτῶν. τοὐναντίον γὰρ 
ὑμεῖς μὲν καὶ πρότερον ἦτε πλουσιώτατοι τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων καὶ νῦν ἔτι μᾶλλόν ἐστε’ ἐκείνους δὲ 
πολλῶν ἔστιν ἰδεῖν καταδεέστερον πράττοντας. 

Μὴ τοίνυν εἴπητε, ἐκεῖνα μὲν ἔστιν ἀνελέ- 
σθαι τοῖς θεῖσι, τῆς εἰκόνος δὲ οὐθεὶς οὕτως ἐστὶ 
τῆς ἑαυτοῦ κύριος, καὶ μὴ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἀνόμοιον 
ἡγήσησθε" τὸ γὰρ n πάντ᾽ εὐθὺς τῆς πόλεως 
εἶναι τὰ ἐν κοινῷ κείμενα καὶ δημοσίας ἀπογραφῆς 
τυχόντα δεῖξαι βουλόμενος ὡς τύπῳ 3 κατὰ 
τοῦτο ἐχρησάμην. τὸ μέντοι μηθένα πρὸς ἄλλο 
τι τὴν εἰκόνα ἔχειν ἢ τὸ ἑστάναι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ᾧ 
μόνῳ διαφέρουσιν οὗτοι τῶν ἐκεῖ τὰ χρήματα 
τιθέντων, ἔτι μᾶλλον ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἐστιν. ἃ 
γὰρ μηδὲ τοῖς λαβοῦσιν ἔξεστιν ἀνελεῖν, ᾖπου 
γε τοῖς δεδωκόσιν ἐξεῖναι προσήκει; 

Καθόλου δὲ ἄλλως ἔγωγε φιλονεικεῖν ἔοικα 
πρὸς τὸν εἰπόντα δὴ ὡς τῆς πόλεως πάντες εἰσὶν 
οἱ ἀνδριάντες. ἐπεὶ τοῦτό γε οὐθέν ἐστι σημεῖον 

1 εἴπητε Cohoon, εἰ Casaubon and most editors: 7. 
2 ὡς τύπῳ Emperius: τούτῳ EB, ὃς τούτῳ M. 


1 From this passage, taken together with others such as 
CIG II, No. 2953b; Plautus, Bacchides 312; Caesar, Civil 
War 3. 33, we conelude that in the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus there was a treasure-house or bank under official 
eontrol. Aecording to Nieolaus of Damaseus, fragment 65, 
money was lent. Aristides (Oration 42. 522) calls Ephesus 
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officially recorded.! Well then, do they go on and 
take any of these monies when any need arises, or 
do they ‘ borrow ' them at any rate—an act which, 
perhaps, will not seem at all shocking?? No; on 
the contrary, they would sooner, I imagine, strip off 
the adornment of the goddess than toueh this money. 
Yet you would not say that the Ephesians are 
wealthier than yourselves. The very opposite is the 
ease, for not only were you the richest of the Greeks 
in former times, but now you are still richer; whereas 
the Ephesians, one can see, are less prosperous than 
many. 

Pray do not say tothis: “ The people who deposited 
that money have the privilege of withdrawing it, but 
no one has in this way the disposal of his own statue," 
and do not consider the cases dissimilar. For in my 
desire to show that not all things deposited in a 
public place and recorded offieially belong forthwith 
to the eity, I used this easc as an illustration. The 
fact, however, that no one has a statue for any other 
purpose than to stand in your midst—the one 
respect in which these men ditfer from those who 
deposit their money there?— speaks still more in 
their behalf. For when it is not lawful for even the 
recipients of gifts to annul them, can it possibly be 
right that the donors should have the power to do so? 

However, I scem to be arguing quite needlessly 
against the man who asserts that all the statues 
belong to the city; for this is no indication that 


‘the common treasury and the refuge for necessity °: ταμιεῖον 
κοινὸν καὶ χρείας καταφυγή. See p. 70, note. 

? Athens borrowed from her own temple-treasuries during 
the Peloponnesian War, and paid interest. 

3 At Ephesus; see $ 54. 
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ws οὐκ ἔστιν ἄτοπον τὸ γιγνόμενον. τὰ γοῦν ἐν 
τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἀναθήματα, ἃ κατασκευάσασα 
πόλις ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων ἀνατέθεικεν, οὐκ ἂν οὐδεὶς 
ἀμφισβητήσειεν 6 ὡς οὐ δηµόσιά ἐστιν. ἆρ᾽ οὖν 
οὐχὶ δεινόν, εἰ καταχρησόμεθα τούτοις πρὸς 
ἄλλο τι; 

Νὴ Δία, ταῦτα γάρ ἐστιν ἀναθήματα, αἱ δ᾽ 
εἰκόνες τιμαί: κἀκεῖνα δέδοται τοῖς θεοῖς, ταῦτα 
δὲ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσιν, οἷπερ εἰσὶν ἔγγιστα 

aes 
αὐτῶν. 

Καίτοι καὶ θεοφιλεῖς ἅπαντες οἱ χρηστοὶ 
λέγονται καὶ εἰσίν. εἶτα ἡμᾶς μὲν οὐχ ὁ τῶν 
κτημάτων τι τῶν ἡμετέρων ἀφαιρούμενος, | ἀλλὰ 
kav! τοὺς φίλους βλάπτῃ. Tis? τοὺς ἡμετέρους, 
ἀδικεῖ τῷ παντὶ πλέον: τοὺς δέ γε θεοὺς φήσομεν, 
ὡς ἔοικε, τῶν φίλων μᾶλλον ὀλιγωρεῖν ἢ τῶν 
κτημάτων; 

᾿Αλλὰ πάντα μὲν προσήκει βεβαίως ἔχειν τοὺς 
κτησαμένους, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ καὶ παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν, οἳ μέγιστον φρονεῖτε ἐπὶ τῷ νομίμως καὶ 
δικαίως διοικεῖν τὰ παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς, μάλιστα δέ, 
οἶμαι, τὰς τιμὰς καὶ τὰς χάριτας" οὐ μόνον 
ἐπειδὴ τὰ μὲν ἄλλα καὶ φαῦλος wy τις ἂν ἔχοι, 
χρήματα, οἰκίας, ἀνδράποδα, χώρας, ταῦτα δὲ 
μόνοις ὑπάρχει. τοῖς ἐπιεικέσιν' ἀλλὰ καὶ δι᾽ 
ἐκεῖνο, ὅτι ταῦτα μὲν ἔστι κεκτῆσθαι καὶ δι᾽ 
ἑτέρου τρόπου, κληρονομήσαντα ἢ πριάμενον: 

1 ἀλλὰ κἂν] ἀλλ᾽ ἂν Arnim, ἀλλ᾽ ὃς ἂν Cohoon. 
? ^s most MSS, τι M. 


1 That God loves the good de a Stoic idea. Cf. Discourses 
1. 16; 3. 51, 53; 33. 28; 39. 2 and see H. Binder, Dio Chrys- 
ostom and Poseidonius, pp. 81, 83. 
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what is being done is not an outrage. For instance, 
consider the votive offerings in the sacred places: 
the city made them at its own expense and dedi- 
cated them. No one would dispute that they are 
the property of the people. Then will it not be an 
outrage if we misappropriate them for some other 
purpose ? 

'" Yes, by heaven," you rejoin, "for these are 
dedications, but the statues are marks of honour; 
the former have been given to the gods, the latter 
to good men, who, to be sure, are nearest of kin to 
them." 

“ And yet," I reply,“ all men of highest virtue are 
both said to be and in fact are beloved of the gods.! 
Can it be, then, that while not he who deprives us 
of any of our possessions, but whoever does an injury 
to our friends, is guilty of an altogether greater 
wrong, yet we are to say of the gods, as it scems 
we are doing, that they are more inclined to slight 
their friends than they arc their possessions ? 

Nay, on the contrary, it is right that in regard to all 
sorts of possessions those who have acquired them 
should be secure in their tenure, especially in a 
democracy and among a people like yourselves, 
who take the greatest pride in having matters in 
your state handled in accordance with law and 
justice, and above all, I should imagine, your honours 
and expressions of gratitude; not only because 
even a man of no account might have all other 
things, such as money, houses, slaves, lands, whereas 
those two are possessions enjoyed by virtuous men 
alone, but also for the reason that these things 
can be acquired through some other means, such 
as inheritance or purchase, whereas such things 
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τῶν δὲ τοιούτων διὰ μόνης ἀρετῆς ἐστιν ἡ 
κτῆσις. 

Καὶ μὴν ὧν γέ τις τὴν τιμὴν κατέβαλε τοῖς 
κυρίοις, οὐδ᾽ ἀμφισβητεῖ δήπουθεν οὐδεὶς ὡς 
οὐ δίκαιόν ἐστιν ἐᾶν ἔχειν αὐτόν, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον 
ὅσῳπερ ἂν πλείονα 7) ᾖ δεδωκώς. οὐκοῦν ἅπαντες 
οὗτοι δεδώκασι. τιμὴν ἕκαστος τῆς εἰκόνος τῆς 
ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ ταύτην οὐδὲ μετρίαν, οἱ μὲν στρατη- 
γίας λαμπρὰς ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως, οἱ δὲ πρεσβείας, 
οἱ δὲ καὶ τρόπαια ἀπὸ τῶν πολεμίων, οἱ δέ τινες 
καὶ χρήματα ἴσως, οὐ μὰ Δία , χιλίας δραχμὰς 
οὐδὲ πεντακοσίας, ὅσων ἔστιν εἰκόνας ! ἀναστῆσαι. 

Τί οὖν; οὐχὶ νενόμισται παρά γε τοῖς μὴ παν- 
τάπασιν ἀδίκοις τὸν ἀποστερούμενόν τινος κτή- 
µατος ὃ γοῦν κατατέθεικε κομίζεσθαι παρὰ τῶν 
εἰληφότων; ἆρ᾽ οὖν ἐθέλοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀποδοῦναι 
τὰς χάριτας, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐψηφίσασθε ἐκεύνοις τοὺς 
ἀνδριάντας; λυσιτελεῖ γοῦν ὑμῖν ἐκτίνουσιν, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸ λυσιτελὲς οἴονται δεῖν τινες ὁρᾶν ἐξ 
ἅπαντος. ἐὰν οὖν ἢ πόλεμον 1) τις κατωρθωκώς, 
ὃν εἰ μὴ συνέβη κατορθῶσαι τοῖς τότε, ἡμεῖς 
οἱ νῦν οὐκ ἂν εἴχομεν τὴν πόλιν, 3 5 τὴν ἐλευθερίαν 
ἡμῖν κεκομισμένος ἢ τῶν οἰκιστῶν ὑπάρχῃ τις" 
οὐ yap ἔχομεν σαφῶς εἰπεῖν τίνες εἰσὶν οἷς 


1 For εἰκόνας Wilamowitz conjeetured εἰκόνα. 


1 Cf. Sophocles, Ant. 312: οὐκ ἐξ ἅπαντος δεῖ τὸ κερδαίνειν 
φιλεῖν. 

2 See also 8 77. οἰκιστής, like κτίστης (restorer, or 
primarily, ‘founder,’ was evidently an honorary title at 
Rhodes. It seems about equivalent to the Latin ‘ pater 
patriae,’ applied to Cicero after he suppressed the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. Plutareh (Life of Cicero 22.3) uses the expres- 
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as honours and grateful recognition are acquired 
through virtue alone. 

Furthermore, those things for which a man has 
paid the price to their owners nobody even thinks 
of maintaining, I presume, that he cannot justly 
be permitted to keep for himself, and the more 
so, the greater the price he has paid. Well, each 
and every one of these men has paid a price for his 
statue and no moderate price either; some of them 
brilliant service as generals in defence of the city, 
others as ambassadors, while others have given 
trophies won from the enemy, and certain others 
money as well, perhaps—not, by heavens, a mere 
matter of a thousand or five hundred drachmas, 
sums for which it is possible to erect statues. 

Well, what then? Isit not the established usage, 
at any rate among men who are not utterly lacking 
in sense of justice, that whoever is dispossessed 
of any piece of property should recover at least 
what he paid from those who have seized it? Would 
you, then, be willing to give back the favours in 
return for which you voted those honoured men 
their statues? It is to your advantage, at any rate, 
to make payment—since there are those who think 
a man ought to look out for his own advantage from 
whatever source.! Therefore, if a man has carried 
through a war successfully, a war so threatening that, 
had he not had the good fortune to win it for the 
people of his day, we who now live would not have 
our city, or if he has won back our freedom for us, 
or is one of the Restorers? of our city—for we 
cannot state specifically what persons have enjoyed 


sion, *Saviour and Restorer of his Country," σωτῆρα καὶ 
κτίστην τῆς πατρίδος, as its Greek equivalent. 
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συμβέβηκεν 7 συμβήσεται, τοῦ πράγματος εἰκῇ 
γιγνομένου καὶ μόνον ἔθει τινί: μὴ δυσχερὲς 


εἰπεῖν Å TÒ μετὰ ταῦτα, ὅτι καὶ τῆς πόλεως αὐτῆς 
ἀποστῆναι .δεήσει βουλομένους ! γε τὰ δίκαια 
ποιεῖν. εἰ δὲ δή τις εἴη τι τοιοῦτον δεδωκὼς 
6 μηδὲ βουληθέντας ἀποδοῦναι δυνατόν: μυρίοι 
δ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ τὰς ψυχὰς προειµένοι ἑαυτῶν ὑπὲρ τῆς 
πόλεως καὶ τοῦ ζῆν ἑωνημένοι τὴν εἰκόνα καὶ Thy 
ἐπιγραφήν, καθάπερ εἶπον καὶ πρότερον, ap’ οὐ 
δεινὰ πάσχουσιν; 

Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο ἔστιν εἰπεῖν, ὅτι οὐχὶ 
ἡμεῖς ἐσμεν οἱ ταῦτ᾽ εἰληφότες. πρῶτον μὲν 
γὰρ ἅπαντα ὀφείλουσι τὰ τῶν προγόνων οὐχ 
ἧττον αὐτῶν ἐκεῖνοι 2 εἰς οὓς ἄν ποτε καθήκῃ 
τὸ γένος. οὗ γὰρ ἀφίστασθαί γε φήσετε͵ τῆς 
διαδοχῆς. εἶτα πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ἐξ ὧν τότε ἐκείνους 
τινὲς εὐηργετήκασι καὶ προυθυμοῦντο πάσχοντες 
7 δρῶντες ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν συνήχθη ὃ χρήσιμα καὶ 
μεγάλα, ὑμῖν ἔστι νῦν" ἡ δόξα τῆς πόλεως, τὸ 
μέγεθος, τὸ χωρὶς μιᾶς. αὐτὴν πασῶν τῶν ἄλλων 
ὑπερέχει». εἰ τοίνυν, ὅτι μὴ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰλήφασι 
διὰ τοῦτο ἔλαττον ἀδικεῖν οἴεσθε, ἢ εἴ τι τῶν 
ἄλλως * ὑπαρχόντων τινὸς ἀφαιρεῖσθε, τῶν ἄγαν 
τι φανερῶν ἀγνοεῖτε' πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι πάντες οἵ 
τινα ἀποστεροῦντες ὁτιοῦν κἀκεῖνον ἀδικοῦσιν 
οὐχ ἧττον, παρ᾽ οὗ ποτ᾽ ἂν τοῦτο εἰληφὼς τύχῃ' 


3 βουλομένους Emperius : βουλομένοις EB, μὴ βουλομένου Μ. 
2 αὐτῶν ἐκεῖνοι Cohoon, αὐτοὶ ἐκεῖνοι Schw artz: αὐτῶν 
ἐκείνων. αὐτῶν ἐκέινων εἰς ὅσους Capps. 


3 συνήχθη Reiske: συνήθη. 4 ἄλλως Arnim : ἄλλων. 


1 Rome. 
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this good fortune, or will enjoy it, since that comes 
as it will and only by caprice, so to speak—I am 
afraid the conclusion may be unpleasant to state, 
namely, that if we wish to do the right thing, we 
shall actually have to cede to him the city herself! 
But if there should be any man who has indeed made 
such a splendid offering that even with the best of 
intentions we are unable to repay him—and count- 
less are those who have sacrificed their lives on behalf 
of the city and at the price of life itself have bought 
their statue and the inscription—are they not, as I 
asked before, being treated shamefully ? 

And what is more, we cannot say that it is not 
ourselves who have received these benefits. For, in 
the first place, all the obligations incurred by our 
ancestors are debts which are owed, no less than 
they were owed by the ancestors themselves, by all 
those to whom their blood has descended. For you 
will not say that you withdraw from the succession ! 
In the second place, all the benefits, valuable and 
great as they are, which have accrued from the 
services which certain men rendered to your an- 
cestors in their time, and from what they gladly 
suffered or did in their behalf, are now yours: the 
glory of your city, its greatness, its pre-eminence 
over all other cities save one.! If, therefore, simply 
because these benefactors did not receive their gifts 
from you directly, you think you are committing 
a lesser wrong than if you take away from a man 
a piece of property that came into his hands in some 
other way, you are blind to truths most patent: first, 
that all those who deprive anybody of anything what- 
soever do just as great a wrong to the man from whom 
he once happens to have received it; for instance, 

67 
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otov οἱ τῶν δημοσίων τι καταλύοντες οἰκοδομημά- 
των, Ó τις τῶν καθ᾽ ἕνα ἐποίησε χαριζόμενος 
ὑμῖν, μᾶλλον ἂν δόξειαν 1 τὸν ποιήσαντα ἀδι-: 
κεῖν ἢ τὴν πόλιν. οὐκοῦν 6 αὐτὸς λόγος κἂν 3 
ἡ πόλις ἢ τι τῶν ἰδιωτῶν τινι δεδωκυῖα πρὸς τὸν 
ἀφαιρούμενον τοῦτο. τοιγαροῦν * ὑμεῖς πρὸς 
> / / 

ἐκείνοις, ὧν τὰς εἰκόνας ἀνεστήσατε, καὶ .τὴν 
πόλιν, οἶμαι, τὴν δεδωκυῖαν ἀδικεῖτε, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν 
ἑαυτούς. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν εἰς ἄλλον ἁμαρτὼν ὥστε 
ἑαυτὸν ὠφελῆσαι κακίᾳ μόνον ἐστὶν ἔνοχος ἐν 4 
τοῖς πολλοῖς- ó δ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀδικῶν ev οἷς ἕτερον, , 
τῆς μὲν πονηρίας ὑπερβολήν τινα ἔδειξεν, ἐκ 
περιττοῦ δὲ ἀνόητος δοκεῖ. 

Πρὸς τούτῳ 8 ἂν ἴδοι τις καὶ ἕτερον: ὁ μὲν 
ἀφαιρούμενος ἁπλῶς ὅ τις ἔχει δικαίως, ὅτῳ δήποτε 
τρόπῳ κτησάμενος, κατ αὐτὸ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἁμαρτά- 
νει, φύσει τι ποιῶν ἄτοπον: ὁ δὲ τῶν ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
δεδομένων € ἐν μέρει τιμῆς καὶ χάριτός τινα ἀποστε- 
ρῶν οὐ μόνον τὸ κοινὸν τοῦτο παραβαίνει, καθ’ 
ὃ προσήκει μηδένα βλάπτειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ. χρηστὸν 
ἄνδρα ἀδικεῖ, καὶ τοῦτον ὃν ἥκιστα αὐτῷ προσῆκεν. 
οὐδαμῇ γὰρ ἰδεῖν ἔστι τοῖς φαύλοις τὰς τιμὰς 
διδομένας οὐδὲ ὑφ᾽ ὧν μηδὲν εὖ πεπόνθασι». 
ὅσῳ δὴ χεῖρον τὸ τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἀφαιρεῖσθαι τιμὰς 
ἢ τὸ τοὺς ἄλλους, καὶ τὸ τοὺς εὐεργέτας βλάπτειν 
τοῦ τὸν τυχόντα ἀδικεῖν, οὐδένα λανθάνει. 

Καὶ τοίνυν καὶ τοὺς ᾿Εἰφεσίους, εἴ τις ἀφέλοι 


1 δόξειαν Dindorf: δόξειε EB, δείξαιεν Μ. 
2 κἂν Jacobs: καὶ εἰ EB, καὶ Μ. 

3 τοιγαροῦν Emperius: dp’ οὖν EB, dpa M. 
4 ἐν added by Weil. 
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those who demolish any public building which some 
individual benefactor built as an expression of 
his gratitude to you, would seem to wrong the builder 
more than the city. Therefore, when it is the city 
‘that has given something to one of its own citizens, 
the same argument applies to the man who would 
deprive him of this. For this reason, in addition to 
wronging the persons whose statues you have set up, 
you are also, in my opinion, wronging the eity which 
gave them, that is, your own selves. But whercas he 
who sins against another man and thereby benefits 
himself is guilty of wrongdoing only, in the eyes of 
the majority, he who wrongs his own self while 
wronging another man shows an exceeding measure 
of depravity and is looked upon as needlessly a 
fool also. 

Besides this, one might eonsider another point 
also. The man who simply takes away from any one 
that which is justly in his possession, no matter how 
he got it, errs in this very act, since he is doing a thing 
which is by its very nature unseemly; but the man 
who deprives any one of what he himself has given 
in the way of honour and gratitude, not only violates 
that universal principle which says that we should 
injure no one, but also does wrong to a good man, 
and that, too, the man whom he ought least of all to 
wrong. For in no case do you see honours being 
given to worthless men or to those from whom no 
benefit has been received. How very much worse 
it is to rob good men of honours bestowed than to 
rob anybody else, and to injure your benefactors 
than to injure any chanee person, is something that 
nobody fails to see. 

Morcover, lct us take the case of the Ephesians : 
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` 1 1 . 0 , > , $ ^ , 
701 πρὸς τὴν θεόν, κατ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο φαίη τις 
5 39 / ^ 
ἂν ἁμαρτάνειν, λαβόντας ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνων τῶν χρη- 
μάτων: τοὺς δὲ; οὕτω προσφερομένους ταῖς 
εἰκόσιν, οὐ μόνον διὰ τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα δήπουθεν, 
e . ή > /, » 3 ^ 
ὅτι μηδὲν προσήκοντας ἀνθρώπους ἔμελλον ἀδικεῖν, 
Ὡ 4 b δὲ » 1AAd ^ ὃ . 
ὧν τοὺς πολλοὺς οὐδὲ ἔγνωσαν, adda καὶ Ou 
^ 3 ^ 
τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ πράγματος αἰτίαν. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ 
/ M A , 3 3 A 
παρακαταθήκην τινὰ μὴ φυλάξασιν οὐδεὶς ἂν 
^ ^ f M A 
οὐδὲν ἔτι τῶν ἑαυτοῦ πιστεύσειεν: τοὺς δὲ ὑβρί- 
M ^ 
ζοντας εἰς τοὺς εὐεργέτας οὐδεὶς κρινεῖ χάριτος 
LEU o 0 e / Suv ea M , ^ ’ 3 
ἀξίους. ὥσθ᾽ ὁ κίνδυνος ὑμῖν μὲν ἐν τῷ μηκέτ 
, A / 3 / Nc 3 ^ , 
εὖ πάσχειν ὑπὸ μηδενός, ἐκείνοις δὲ ἐν τῷ μηκέτι 
φυλάττειν τὰ ἀλλότρια. 
Βούλομαι τοίνυν ὑμέτερόν τι ἔργον εἰπεῖν οὐ πάλαι 
μὲν γεγονός, εὐδοκιμοῦν δὲ παρὰ πᾶσιν οὐχ 
ἧττον τῶν πάνυ παλαιῶνδ ἵν᾽ εἰδῆτε παραθέντες 
3 θόλ AY / 3 ’ 4 9 a 7 
εἰ καθόλου τοὺς τοιούτους ἄξιόν 3 ἐστι τοιοῦτόν 
τι ποιεῖν. μετὰ γὰρ τὸν συνεχῆ καὶ μακρὸν 
, ^ e / / ^ 3 , ΄ 
ἐκεῖνον “Ρωγιαίων πόλεμον, ὃν πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ἐπολέμησαν, ὅτε ὑμῖν ἀτυχῆσαι συνέβη διὰ τὴν 
ἀφέλοι τὸ Emperius: ἀφέλοι τι τῶν EB, ἀφέλοιτο Μ. 
δὲ added by Selden. 


1 
2 
3 παλαιῶν Casaubon: χαλεπῶν. 
4 ἄξιόν Morel: ἄξιος. 


1 In the plain outside the walls of Ephesus was the famous 
temple of Artemis, or Diana, which was regarded as one of the 
wonders of the world. It contained an image of the goddess 
which was believed to have fallen down from Zeus. See Acts 
of the Apostles 19. 23-28 and 35, and § 54 supra. 
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Leaving aside scruples having to do with the goddess,} 
one would say that they commit a misdeed if they 
take from the deposits to which I have referred, 
so far as the act itself is concerned ; ? but that people 
who treat the statues in this way do an injustice, 
not merely, to be sure, for the reasons already 
given—that they would be wronging persons in no 
wise related to themselves, the majority of whom 
they did not even know—but also on account of 
the ill repute which arises from their act. For to 
those who have not taken good care of a deposit 
entrusted to them nobody would thereafter entrust 
any of his own property ; but those who insult their 
benefactors will by nobody be esteemed to deserve 
a favour. Consequently, the danger for you is that 
you will no longer receive benefactions at the 
hands of anybody at all, while the danger to the 
Ephesians is merely that they will no longer have 
other persons' property to take care of. 

I wish, moreover, to mention a deed of yours 
which took place not very long ago, and yet is com- 
mended by everyone no less than are the deeds 
of the men of old, in order that you may know by 
making comparison whether on principle it is seemly 
for people like you to be guilty of such behaviour as 
this. After that continuous and protracted civil 
war among the Romans,’ during which it was your 
misfortune to suffer a reverse on account of your 


2 Even if the acts were not a sacrilege, a sin against the 
goddess, cf. §§ 54 ff. 

3 He refers to the battles between the leaders of the aristo- 
cratic and the popular party at Rome which began with the 
fighting between Marius and Sulla and ended with the victory 
of Augustus over Mark Antony at Actium in 31 B.c. 
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πρὸς TOv δῆμον εὔνοιαν, ἐπειδὴ πέρας εἶχε τὰ 
δεινὰ καὶ πάντες ῴοντο σεσῶσθαι, καθάπερ ἐν 
ταῖς μεγάλαις νόσοις πολλάκις δεινοῦ τινος 
ἐδέησε βοηθήματος, καὶ τότε ἔδοξε τὰ πράγματα 
ητεῖν τοιαύτην ἐπανόρθωσιν. ὅθεν πᾶσιν ἐδόθη 
τοῖς ἔξωθεν χρεῶν ἄφεσις. ἀσμένως δὲ αὐτῶν 
προσεμένων καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα δωρεὰν ἡγησαμένων, 
μόνοι τῶν ἄλλων ὑμεῖς οὐκ ἐδέξασθε, καίτοι τῆς 
ἁλώσεως ὑμῖν, ὅπερ ἔφην, ἄρτι γεγενημένης καὶ 
τῶν πολεμίων ἐν τῇ πόλει τὰς οἰκίας μόνον 
εἰακότων: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως δεινὸν ὑμῖν ἔδοξε τὸ ἐν 
ὁποίῳ δήποτε καιρῷ παραβῆναί τι τῶν δικαίων 
καὶ διὰ τὰς συμφορὰς τὰς καταλαβούσας ἔτι 
καὶ τὴν πίστιν ἀνελεῖν τὴν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς: καὶ τἄλλα 
πάντα “Ῥωμαίοις παραχωροῦντες οὐκ ἠξιώσατε 
καθ’ ἓν τοῦτο παραχωρῆσαι, τὸ μηδὲν αἰσχρὸν 
αἱρεῖσθαι κέρδους ἕνεκα. ὧν γάρ, οἶμαι, τὴν 
ἐκείνων πόλιν ἑωρᾶτε μὴ δεηθεῖσαν δι ἀρετὴν 
ἅμα καὶ εὐτυχίαν, τούτων ? τὴν ὑμετέραν ἀπεφή- 
vare μὴ δεομένην διὰ μόνην τὴν ἀρετήν. οὐ τοίνυν 
φήσετε ἔλαττον, ὦ ἄνδρες “Ρόδιοι, τὴν χάριν 
ὀφείλεσθαι τοῖς εὖ πεποιηκόσιν ἢ τοῖς ovp- 
βάλλουσι ὃ τὸ χρέος. 

Era τὸ μὲν μὴ ἑκόντας ἐκτίνειν τὰ ὀφειλόμενα 
δεινὸν ὑμῖν ἔδοξε, τὸ δὲ ἀποδόντας ἀφαιρεῖσθαι 


ἑωρᾶτε Morel: εὕρετε ED, εὕρατε M. 
τούτων Cohoon : τούτου. 


1 
3 συμβάλλουσι] συμβαλοῦσι Reiske. 


1 Rhodes espoused the cause of Julius Caesar, in punish- 
ment for which Cassius captured and plundered the eity in 


12 n.c. See page 2, and page 106, note 1. 
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sympathy with the democracy,! when, finally, the 
terrible scenes came to an end, and all felt they 
were safe at last, just as in a severe illness there 
is often need of some heroic remedy, so then, too, 
the situation seemed to require a similar corrective 
measure. Consequently all the provinces were 
granted a remission of their debts.? Now the others 
accepted it gladly, and saw in the measure a welcome 
gift; but you Rhodians alone of all rejected it, 
although the capture of your city had recently 
occurred, as I have said, and the enemy had spared 
nothing in the city except your dwellings. But 
nevertheless, you thought it would be a shame to 
violate any principle of justice in any crisis whatso- 
ever and on account of the disasters that had befallen 
you to destroy your credit to boot ; and while deferring 
to the Romans in everything else, you did not think 
it right to yield to them in this one respect—of choos- 
ing a dishonourable course for the sake of gain.? 
For the things, methinks, which you saw that Rome 
did not lack because of its high character at 
once and of its good fortune, these you demonstrated 
that your city did not lack, because of its high 
character alone. Certainly you will not say, men 
of Rhodes, that gratitude is owing less to those who 
have done a service than to those who were ready 
to contribute the amount of your debt.4 

After that, though you thought it a scandal not 
to pay your debts willingly, yet is it an equitable 

2 Perhaps he refers to the relief which Augustus afforded the 
various provinces on his visits to them. 

3 In 30 π.ο. Augustus allowed the cities of Asia Minor, 
which was ruined financially, to declare bankruptcy, but, as 


we read here, Rhodes refused to avail hersclf of this concession. 
* Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 12. 
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μέτριον; οὐ γὰρ δὴ τὸ μετὰ πάντων ἀσχημονεῖν 
τοῦ μόνους αἴσχιον ὑπειλήφατε. καίτοι τοσαύτης 
μεταβολῆς καθ᾽ ὃν εἴρηκα καιρὸν γενομένης καὶ 
περὶ πάντα συγχύσεως, τά ye! δοθέντα ὑπῆρχε 
βεβαίως ἔχειν τοῖς προειληφόσι, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐτόλ- 
µὴσεν εἰσπράττειν τοὺς ἤδη τι κεκομισμένους. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ νῦν οὐδὲ ἃ ἔφθητε διαλῦσαι τοῖς εὐεργέταις 
ἐᾶτε, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μηδὲ τῶν αὐτῶν μηδὲν ὑπομείναντες 
τότε τοῖς ἄλλοις, καὶ ταῦτα ἐπταικότες, νῦν eù- 
τυχοῦντες πράττετε ὃ μηδὲ ἐκείνων τότε μηδὲ εἷς. 

Καίτοι τὸ μὲν περὶ ? τῶν χρεῶν γεγονὸς εὕροι τις 
ἂν καὶ ἐν ἄλλῳ χρόνῳ καὶ Σόλωνα λέγεται παρὰ 
᾿Αθηναίοις ποτὲ ποιῆσαι. δίχα γὰρ τοῦ πολλά- 
κις ἀναγκαίως αὐτὸ συμβαίνει» ἐκ τῆς ἀπορίας 
τῶν δεδανεισµένων, ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε οὐδὲ ἀδίκως γίγνεται 
διὰ τὸ μέγεθος τῶν τόκων, ὅταν τινὲς πολλα- 
πλασίως ? ὦσιν ἐν τούτοις τὰ ἀρχαῖα κεκομισμένοι. 
τὸ δὲ τὰς χάριτας τὰς ἀντὶ τῶν εὐεργεσιῶν àno- 
στερεῖσθαι τοὺς εἰληφότας οὔτε ἀφορμὴν οὐδεμίαν 
δύναται παρασχεῖν εὔλογον οὔτε εἰσηγήσατο 
οὐδεὶς πώποτε, ἀλλὰ μόνου τούτου σχεδὸν ἁπάντων 
τοι, καιρὸς γέγονε. 

1 γε Emperius : τε. 2 περὶ added by Capps. 
3 πολλαπλασίως Capps: πολλάκις. 


1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 12. 

2 There seems to be no reference to any particular event in 
this passage; at any rate no light is thrown by anything that 
is known from other sources upon just what τὰ δοθέντα in line 4 
of the text means. But the words would seem to refer to 

‘gifts’ of some sort rather than, for instance, to advances or 
loans of money. 

3 Solon relieved Athenian debtors of a part of their debts, 
chiefly by a depreciation of the coinage. This disburdening 
measure was called the σεισάχθεια or ‘shaking off of burdens.’ 
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act, having discharged an obligation, then to rob the 
recipient of his requital?! For surely you have not 
supposed that it is more shameful toact dishonourably 
in common with all the world than to be alone in so 
doing! And yet when that great revolution occurred 
at the time I have mentioned and there was repudia- 
tion of every kind, the gifts which had been made 
remained undisturbed in the possession of those who 
had received them previously, and no one was 50 
bold as to try to exact a return from those who 
already had anything.? You, however, are at this 
present time not leaving undisturbed even what 
you were so prompt to pay to your benefactors, but 
although at that time you would not consent to 
follow in any respect the same course as all the others 
took, and that too, in spite of the reverses you had 
suffered, now when you are prosperous you do what 
not a single one of the peoples in that crisis did ! 

And yet the action taken in regard to the debts 
you will find was taken at other times as well; Solon, 
for instance, is said to have taken it once at Athens.? 
For apart from the fact that this measure often 
becomes necessary in view of the insolvency of those 
who have contracted loans, there are times also when 
it is even justifiable on account of the high rate of 
interest, on occasions when lenders have got back in 
interest their principal many times over. But to 
deprive the recipients of the tokens of gratitude 
which they have received in return for their bene- 
factions can find no plausible excuse, nor has any- 
one ever yet formally proposed the adoption of this 
procedure; no, this is almost the only thing in the 
world for which there has never yet been found 
any occasion. 
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M M / ^ , ^ / 

Καὶ μὴν δύο ταῦτα ὁμοίως τῆς μεγίστης 1 
φυλακῆς ἐν τοῖς νόμοις ἠξίωται καὶ ἀρᾶς καὶ 
ἐπιτιμίων τῶν ἐσχάτων, ἐάν τις εἰσάγῃ χρεῶν 
5 ` 38 ^ 
ἀποκοπὰς ἢ ὡς τὴν γῆν ἀναδάσασθαι προσήκει. 
τούτων τοίνυν τὸ μὲν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν οὐ γέγονε: τὸ 
. , a > e » » / 
δὲ λοιπόν, ὃ μηδ᾽ ὅλως ἴσμεν εἴ ποτε συνέβη, 

Ld L4 ^ ^ > / / 
σκέψασθε παραθέντες τῷ νῦν ἐξεταζομένῳ πράγ- 

^ 7 
ματι. τῆς μέν ye χώρας ἄνωθεν διαιρουμένης, 
^ ’ 
τοῦτο ἂν εἴη δεινότατον τὸ ἐξ ἴσου γίγνεσθαι 
τὸν ἔχοντα πρότερον τῷ μὴ κεκτημένῳ" τῆς δὲ 

3 / ec / b ^ » > . [1 
εἰκόνος ἑτέρῳ δοθείσης οὐδαμῶς ἴσος ἐστὶν ὁ 
> M ^ / € . . , 
ἀφαιρεθεὶς τῷ λαβόντι. ὁ μὲν γὰρ τέτευχεν, 
» ^ ^ ^ 3 / 
εἴπερ ἄρα, τῆς τιμῆς, τῷ δὲ οὐθὲν περίεστι. 

Φέρε τοίνυν, εἴ τις ἔροιτο τὸν στρατηγὸν 
^ ^ > 4 A 
ὑμῶν ἐφεστῶτα καὶ κελεύοντα ἐκχαράττειν τὴν 

> / ο , ? L4 f 3 1 

ἐπιγραφήν, ἕτερον δ᾽ ἐγγράφειν, τί ἐστι τὸ γιγ- 

5 Ml 3 / 
νόμενον; ἢ νὴ Ata πέφηνέ τι δεινὸν εἰργασμένος 
τὴν πόλιν τοσούτοις ἔτεσιν ὕστερον οὗτος ἀνήρ; 
πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς οὐκ ἂν ὑμῖν δοκεῖ ? διατραπῆναι, 
^ 5 M λ A 

καὶ ταῦτα ἐὰν ἢ μέτριος; ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ οἶμαι 

. . fd »» 4 > . 97 to 
καὶ τὸν τεχνίτην ἐρυθριάσειν. εἰ δὲ δὴ παῖδες 

- ’ 

ἢ συγγενεῖς τινες παρατύχοιεν τἀνδρὸς ἐκείνου, 
/ » 0 » / » AY δά 3 δὰ 
πόσα οἴεσθε ἀφήσειν αὐτοὺς δάκρυα, ἐπειδὰν 
3 , 5 , . » » ^ 
ἀρξηταί τις ἀφανίζειν τὸ ὄνομα; οὐμενοῦν: 

3 ^ , 
ἀλλὰ ἐνστήσονται πάντες εἰς ὑμᾶς παριόντες, 


1 μεγίστης Reiske: μεγάλης. 
2 δοκεῖ Casaubon: δοκῇ. 
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Furthermore, the following two practices have 
alike been considered worthy of being most carefully 
guarded against in our laws and as deserving of exe- 
cration and the most extreme penalties, namely, a 
proposal that debts be cancelled, or that the land 
ought to be redistributed. Well, of these two meas- 
ures, the former has never been adopted in your 
city; the latter, however, of which we have not the 
slightest knowledge that it ever has been taken, 
please consider by comparing it with the practice 
now under examination. If the land were being 
parcelled out anew, the very worst consequence 
would be that the original holder should be put on an 
equality with the man who possessed no land at αἰ]; 
but where a man's statue has been given to another, 
the one who has been robbed is by no means on an 
equality with the man who received it. Tor the 
latter has gained the honour, if you can really call 
it such, whereas the other has nothing left. 

Come, then, if any one were to question the magis- 
trate who is set over you, who commands that the 
inscription be erased and another man's name 
engraved in its place, asking: “ What does this 
mean? Ye gods, has this man been found guilty of 
having done the city some terrible wrong so many 
years after the deed? " In heaven's name, do you 
not think that he would be deterred, surely if he 
is à man of common decency? For my part I think 
that even the mason will blush for shame. And then 
if children or kinsmen of the great man should happen 
to appear, what floods of tears do you think they will 
shed when some one begins to obliterate the name? 
No, not they merely, but everybody will protest, 
coming before you, in your assembly, creating 
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> \ ~ ^ 3 ^ 209 A ^ 
εἰς τὸν δῆμον, βοῶντες. âp’ οὖν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τοιοῦτο 
^ ’ ΕΝ 2 / > . 
συμβῇ, κωλύσετε οὐδὲ ἐπιστραφήσεσθε; ἐγὼ 
/ » . Ἢ ^ . ε ^ e / 
μέν οὐδὲν ἂν τοιοῦτον περὶ ὑμῶν ὑπολάβοιμι, 
m~ . M ^ ’ » A ld 
μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ νῦν φημι λανθάνειν αὐτὸ γιγνό- 
μενον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐάσετε γνόντες: οὐκοῦν νῦν γε 
» ’ / . - e σ / 
ἐπίστασθε δήπουθεν τὸ πρᾶγμα ὅλον, ὥστε καθά- 
παξ κωλῦσαι προσήκει. 
Νὴ Δία, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὅμοιόν ἐστι, πολλῶν ὄντων 
= . MI m 
ols μηδεὶς προσήκει, καὶ τοῦ πράγματος συμβαί- 
3 X m 
νοντος ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὶ τῶν γνωρίμων. 
3 . » e . » 5 3 ^ 
Εγὼ δ᾽ ὅτι μὲν οὐκ εἴ τινες ἀγνοοῦσι προσ- 
ήκοντας ἑαυτοῖς ἐνίους τούτων, ὅπερ εἰκός, διὰ 
τοῦτο ἔλαττον ἀδικοῦνται τῶν προγόνων ἀτιμαζο- 
’ 3 ’ ’ . y ’ 
μένων, ἀφίημι' χαλεπώτερον δὲ ἄλλως εἶναί μοι 
δοκεῖ τὸ γιγνόμενον εἰς ἐκείνους, οἷς μηδὲ ἔστιν 
οἰκεῖος μηδὲ εἷς ἔτι. καὶ γὰρ τῶν ζώντων 
δοκεῖ δεινότερον εἶναι τούτους ἀδικεῖν οἷς μηδὲ 
T ^ ` 
els ἔστιν ὁ βοηθῶν ἔτι. ἐπεὶ κατά γε τοῦτο 
/ A > . . . A 
λεγέτωσαν μηδὲν εἶναι χαλεπὸν μηδὲ τὸ τοὺς 
kd . ’ A / > , a 
ὀρφανοὺς βλάπτειν τοὺς παντάπασιν ἐρήμους, oi 
μήτε ἑαυτοῖς ἀμύνειν δύνανται μήτε ἄλλον ἔχουσι 
. / 5 κ.ε - ᾽ / . ^ 
τὸν κηδόμενον. ἀλλὰ ὑμεῖς τοὐναντίον καὶ μᾶλλον 
ἐπὶ τούτοις ἀγανακτεῖτε καὶ δημοσίᾳ καθίστασθε 
ἐπιτρόπους, ὅπως μηδὲν ἀδικῶνται, 
- ’ 
]ζαθόλου δὲ πάντων ὧν μέλλουσιν ἐρεῖν λόγων 
οὐδενὸς ἔχοντος ἐπιεικὲς οὐδέν, ὁ τοιοῦτός ἐστιν 
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an uproar. Let me ask you, then: Even if 
such a demonstration does occur, will you refrain 
from trying to prevent the deed, and take no 
notice at all? I for my part cannot conceive 
of your taking such a course, but rather maintain 
that even now you do not know that this is going 
on, but that you will not permit it, now that you 
have learned of it; anyhow you know it all now at 
any rate, I imagine, so that it is your duty to put a 
stop to the practice once for all. 

“Oh! but assuredly your illustration is not 
apposite,” someone may object, “since many of 
them are persons who have no surviving relative and 
the practice is not followed in the case of any person 
who is well known.” 

Well, for my part, I will pass over the point 
that even if some are unaware, as is likely, that some 
of these honoured men are related to them, yet none 
the less on this account they suffer an injustice if 
their ancestors are dishonoured. But far more 
grievous at all events, it seems to me, is the wrong 
done to those honoured men who have not one single 
surviving relative. For in the case of the living it 
seems a greater indignity to wrong those who have 
not even one person left to help them. For on that 
principle you might as well say that it is not cruel 
to injure orphans either, children utterly alone in the 
world, who cannot protect themselves and have no 
one else to care for them. But you, on the contrary, 
look upon such conduct with even greater displeasure, 
and through the state appoint guardians to protect 
them from any possible wrong. 

But, speaking in general terms, while none of the 
pleas that these people intend to urge has any 
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ἀτοπώτατος, ὡς dpa οὐδενὸς ἅπτονται τῶν 
/ 
γνωρίμων ἀνδριάντων οὐδὲ οὓς ἐπίσταταί τις ὧν 
> 2 M 3 ΄ ` ` / ^ 
eicw, ἀλλὰ ἀσήμοις τισὶ καὶ σφόδρα παλαιοῖς 
καταχρῶνται. καθάπερ εἴ τις λέγοι μηδένα τῶν 
^ 3 ^ ^ 
ἐπιφανῶν ἀδικεῖν πολιτῶν, ἀλλὰ τοὺς δημοτικοὺς 
M] 
καὶ οὓς μηδεὶς οἶδεν. καίτοι pa τὸν Δία οὐχ 
ὅμοιον. ἐν μὲν γὰρ τοῖς ζῶσι καὶ δι εὐγένειαν 
. » » ` 5 y / / > 
καὶ δι ἀρετὴν ἄλλος ἄλλου φανερώτερός ἐστι, 
M ^ ^ 
καὶ διὰ πλοῦτον τοῦτο συμβαίνει καὶ δι᾽ ἑτέρας 
3 ^ 
προφάσεις ἀξιολόγους: ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν εἰκόνων μὴ 
τοὐναντίον λέγοι τις ἂν ὥς εἰσιν αὗται βελτιόνων 
ἀνδρῶν. οὐ γὰρ δι᾽ ἀγένειαν ἢ κακίαν τινὰ 
οὐκ ἐπιστάμεθα αὐτούς, οἵ γε τῶν αὐτῶν τοῖς 
λαμπροτάτοις τετεύχασιν, ἀλλὰ διὰ μῆκος χρόνου 
τοῦτο γέγονεν. 
e lA 4 ’ 3. ^ > 
Όσῳ τοίνυν τοὺς πρότερον ἀεὶ τῶν ἐπιγιγνο- 
μένων πάντες ἡγοῦνται φύσει κρείττους, ‘Kal 
πάλαι τὸ! τυχεῖν τινας τούτου σπἀνιώτερον 
i 32 ’ ” ` 
ὑπῆρχε, τοσούτῳ περὶ ἀμείνους ἄνδρας καὶ µει- 
^ ^ / 
ζόνων ἀγαθῶν αἰτίους ὁμολογοῦσιν ἁμαρτάνειν. 
e 5 2 ^ ^ > £ ^ ’ 
ὅτι δ᾽ ἀληθῆ ταῦτα ἀμφότερα, δῆλον. τούς τε 
/ 
γὰρ σφόδρα ἀρχαίους ἡμιθέους ὄντας ἐπιστάμεθα 
καὶ τοὺς μετ᾽ αὐτοὺς οὐ πολὺ ἐκείνων χείρονας" 


1 πάλαι τὸ Arnim: τὸ πάλαι. 


1 Cf. 8$ 80, 124, 126, 163; Discourse 21. 1 ff. and Discourse 
15. This is a Stoic doctrine said to be due to Chrysippus. 
Cf. Lueian, Rhetorum Praeceptor 9; Themistius, Oration 22, 
p. 281 A; Plato, Laws 10, p. 886C; Lucretius, 2. 1157 ff.; 
Seneca, Epistle 90. 44 : ‘ Still I cannot deny that in the past 
there existed men of lofty spirit and, if I may say so, fresh from 
the gods. For there is no doubt whatever that the world, 
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equitable basis whatever, the most absurd plea of all 
is to say that after all they are not molesting any of 
the statues of well-known persons, nor those whose 
owners any one knows, but that they take liberties 
with sundry insignificant and very ancient ones. 
It is as if a person should say that he did not wrong 
any prominent citizen, but only those of the common 
crowd, persons whom "nobody knows! And yet, by 
heavens, I maintain that the two cases are not alike. 
For in the case of the living one person is more 
prominent than another owing to his good birth or 
his good character, and it may also be on account 
of his wealth or for other good reasons; but in the 
case of the statues, on the contrary, one cannot point 
to one group and say ‘These are statues of better 
men.’ For it is not due to their humble birth or any 
baseness that we do not know them, seeing that 
they have received the same honours as the most 
famous men, but our ignorance has come about 
through lapse of time. 

Moreover, insofar as the men of the past were, as 
all believe, always ος by nature to those of the 
succeeding generations,! and as in ancient times it was 
ararer thing for any men to receive this honour, just 
in so far were those better men and the authors of 
greater blessings against whom it is acknowledged 
we are sinning. And that both these statements are 
true is clear, for we know that the exceedingly 
ancient men were demi-gods and that those who 
followed them were not much inferior to them; in 


before it was worn out, produced better things."—Non tamen 
negaverim fuisse alti spiritus viros et, ut ita dicam, a dis 
recentes. neque enim dubium est quin meliora mundus 
nondum effetus ediderit. 
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ἔπειτα τοὺς ἐφεξῆς ἐλάττονας del κατὰ τὸν χρόνον, 
καὶ τέλος τοὺς νῦν ὁποίους ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς οἴδαμεν. 
καὶ πρότερον μὲν οὐδὲ τοῖς ἀποθνῄσκουσι πο 
ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως ἦν ἑστάναι χαλκοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ e€ 

μή τις ὑπερφυᾶ καὶ θαυμαστὰ πράξειε" νῦν δὲ 
τοὺς καταπλέοντας τιμῶμεν, ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ ἄρα, τοὺς 
ὕστερον μᾶλλον καὶ τοὺς ἔγγιστα τοῦ ! νῦν ἀνακει- 
μένους μεταποιητέον. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνο ἀγνοεῖτε 
δήπουθεν ὅτι πάντες οἱ νοῦν ἔχοντες τοὺς παλαιοὺς 
τῶν φίλων μᾶλλον ἀγαπῶσι καὶ περὶ πλείονος 
ποιοῦνται τῶν δι᾽ ὀλίγου γεγονότων, καὶ τούς γε 
πατρικοὺς τῷ παντὶ πλέον ἢ τοὺς ὑφ᾽ αὑτῶν 
ἐγνωσμένους. οἱ μὲν γὰρ τὰ πρὸς τούτους 
παραβαίνοντες μόνους αὐτοὺς ἀδικοῦσιν: οἱ δὲ 
τῶν πρὸς ἐκείνους τι λύοντες καὶ τῶν κτησαμένων 
αὐτοὺς ὀλιγωροῦσιν. καθόλου δέ, ὥσπερ ὅταν 
τῶν ζώντων τις ἐξετάζηται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὃν αὐτοὶ 
μὴ σφόδρα οἴδατε ἢ παντάπασιν ἀγνοεῖτε, τοῖς 
ἐπισταμένοις αὐτὸν ? προσέχετε καὶ τίθεσθε τὴν 
ψῆφον κατὰ τοὺς μάρτυρας, ἄλλως τε ἂν ὦσιν 
οὗτοι μὴ πονηροί, ταὐτὸ καὶ νῦν ποιήσατε’ 
ἐπεὶ καὶ περὶ ἀνδρῶν ὁ λόγος ἐστίν, οὓς φασι 
μηδένα εἰδέναι τῶν ζώντων, παρὰ τῶν ἐγνωκότων 
αὐτοὺς μάθετε. οἱ τοίνυν τότε ὄντες καὶ σαφέστα- 
τα ἐκείνους εἰδότες εὐεργέτας ἡγοῦντο τῆς πόλεως 


2 αὐτὸν Capps: αὐτοὺς. 


1 τοῦ added by Arnim. 


1 For instance, in the Athens of Demosthenes in this elass 
were the statues of only Solon, Harmodius, Aristogeiton, 
Conon, Iphierates, and Chabrias. See Wenkebach, Quaestiones 
Dioneae, p. 59. 

2 See Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 3, pp. 226 and 
230, 

3 That is, their own forefathers. 
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the second place, we understand that their successors 
steadily deteriorated in the course of time, and 
finally, we know that the men of to-day are no better 
than ourselves, Indeed formerly even those who 
gave their lives for the state were not in all cases 
set up in bronze,! but only the occasional man who 
performed extraordinary and wonderful exploits ; 
but now we honour those that land at our ports,? so 
that we should transfer to new owners, if transfer 
we must, rather the later statues and those which 
have been set up nearest to the present time. For 
you are not unaware, I presume, that all persons of 
good sense love their old friends more and esteem 
them more highly than those who have become 
friends but recently, and that they honour thcir 
ancestral family friends altogether more than they 
do those whose acquaintance they themselves have 
made. For any who transgress the rights of these 
latter wrong them alone, but those who annul 
any of the rights of the former must also despise 
the men who acquire their friendship.? And, to state 
a general principle, just as when any man now 
living whom you do not know very well personally 
or not at allis being subjected to a judicial examina- 
tion in your courts, you listen to those who do know 
him and cast your vote according to what the 
witnesses say, especially if they are not knaves; so 
do the same thing now also. Since we too are speak- 
ing concerning men whom they say that no one now 
alive knows anything about,*learn from those who 
did know them. Well then, those who lived in their 
time, who knew them perfectly, regarded them as 
bencfactors of the city and considered them worthy 


4 Cf. $151. 5 Cf. $61. 
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A - ’ » ’ T » ^ e ^ 
και τῶν μεγίστων ἡξίουν. οἷς οὐ θεμιτὸν ὑμᾶς 
ἀπιστεῖν, ὑμετέροις γε οὖσι προγόνοις, οὐδὲ 
φῆσαι πονηρούς. 

» » A ^ » . » , ^ 

Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ τοιοῦτον οὐδὲν ἔστιν εἰπεῖν, 

’ 
ὡς κατὰ πολὺν χρόνον ἐσχήκασι τὰς τιμάς: 

> . »X > e ’ ’ > ld 
οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως δείξουσι πλείονα ἐκείνους 

’ ’ ^ x 
χρόνον τιμωμένους ὑπὸ τῆς πόλεως ἢ τὴν πόλιν 

> ^ ^ 
ὑπ αὐτῶν εὖ πεπονθυῖαν. ὥσπερ οὖν ὁ χρέος 

’ » ’ 
πάλαι μὲν ὀφείλων, πάλαι δὲ ἀποδούς, οὐθὲν πλέον 

’ ~ ^ > 4 ϱ Xy 1 ” 
τι πεποίηκε τοῦ νῦν ἀποδιδόντος ὅ ἄρτι 1 εἴληφεν, 
ε f 35» » P4 . ^ 9 ’ 
ὁμοίως οὐδ᾽ εἴ τις πάνυ πρὸ πολλοῦ τινα ἠμείψατο 
τότε εὖ παθών. ἄλλως δέ,Σ εἰ μὲν ἀτέλειαν η 

/ A “~ A ^ ’ ὃ ὃ ’ » ^ 0 2 
χρήματα ἢ γῆν ἢ τοιοῦτόν τι δεδωκότες ἀφηρεῖσθε, 
μᾶλλον ἂν ἴσως ἠδικοῦντο of μετὰ ταῦτα 

’ 
εἰληφότες: ὁ γὰρ χρόνον τινὰ κατασχὼν τὰ 
- 9 7 ’ . ’ 39.. . 
τοιαῦτα ὠφέληταί τι καὶ προείληφεν. ἐπὶ δὲ 
^ ^ ^ € . , 
τῆς τιμῆς οὐδέν ἐστι τοιοῦτον. οἱ μὲν γάρ 
εἰσιν εὐπορώτεροι καὶ τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον: ἃ γὰρ 
- ’ 
ἐκτήσαντο, ἀπὸ τούτων ἔχουσιν: τοῖς δὲ τοὐναντίον 
3 . M 
ἀτιμοτέροις ὑπάρχει γεγονέναι. ὅπου μὲν γὰρ 
^ ’ 
ἐλάττων ἡ ζημία τοῖς πολὺν χρόνον καρπωσαμένοις, 
ο . ε 3 ’ ’ ~ ’ ^ 
ὅπου δὲ ἡ ἀτιμία μείζων τοῖς σφόδρα παλαιᾶς 
^ » 
τιμῆς ἀφαιρουμένοις. 
1 6 ἄρτι Capps: ó τι Arnim: ὅτε. 


2 δὲ Cohoon: τε. i 
3 adnpeiobe Casaubon: ἀφαιρεῖσθε EB, ἀφαιρεῖσθαι Mv. 


— as ——— 


1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 47 and 119. 
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of the highest honours. These are witnesses whom 
you have no right to disbelieve, being indeed your 
own forefathers—nor yet to declare that they were 
knaves.! 

Furthermore, you cannot advance any such argu- 
ment, either, as to say that those who were honoured 
long ago have held their honours for a long time. 
For it will not be possible for you to prove that those 
men have been honoured for a longer time by the 
city than the city has been the recipient of their 
benefactions. Hence, just as a man who incurred 
a debt long ago and long ago repaid it has done not 
a whit more than the man who pays back now what 
he has just received, so does a similar statement apply 
if it was very long ago indeed that a man requited 
another for a benefit received from him at that time. 
But the ease would .be different if you had given 
exemption from taxes, money, land, or some other 
such thing and were now taking it away—then 
perhaps those who would have received such an 
exemption afterwards would indeed suffer a greater 
wrong; for the man who has held such things for 
any length of time has received benefit and advantage 
therefrom already. But in the case of an honour 
conferred there is nothing like this. For whereas 
the former are better off for the future as well, since 
what they acquired then is the source of wealth 
which they enjoy now; the others, on the contrary, 
find that they have suffered an actual] diminution of 
their honours. For in the one case the loss is less 
because the men have enjoyed the usufruct for a long 
time, but in the other case the dishonour is greater, 
since the victims are being deprived of a very ancient 
honour. 
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Ὅτι τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἀσεβείας , ἀπήλλακται | τὸ 
γιγνόμενον, μάλιστα ὃν οὗτοί φασι τρόπον 
δείξω, κἂν ὑπερβολῆς é ἕνεκα .δόξω τισί λέγειν, 
οὐχ», ὡς πρότερον εἶπον, ὅ ὅτι πάντα ἁπλῶς ἀσεβη- 
ματά ἐστι τὰ περὶ τοὺς τεθνεῶτας γιγνόμενα, 
ἀλλὰ ὅτι καὶ πάντες ἥρωας νομίζουσι τοὺς σφόδρα 
παλαιοὺς ἄνδρας, Kav? μηδὲν ἐξαίρετον ἔχωσι, 
δι᾽ αὐτόν, οἶμαι, τὸν χρόνον. τοὺς δὲ δὴ σεμνοὺς 
οὕτως Καὶ τῶ) μεγίστων ἠξιωμένους, ὧν ἔνιοι 
καὶ τὰς τελετὰς ἐσχήκασιν ἡρώων, τοὺς τοσαῦτα 
ἔτη κειμένους, ὥστε καὶ τὴν μνήμην ἐπιλελοιπέναι, 
πῶς ἔνι τῆς αὐτῆς. τυγχάνειν προσηγορίας ἧς οἱ 
τεθνηκότες ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ῆ μικρὸν ἔμπροσθεν, ἄλλως 
τε .μηδενὸς ἄξιοι φανέντες; καὶ μὴν τά γε εἰς 
τοὺς ἥρωας ἀσεβήματα οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀμφισβητήσειεν 
οὐδεὶς ὡς οὐχὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει τάξιν, ἢ ἣν τὰ περὶ τοὺς 
θεούς. τί οὖν; οὐκ ἀδίκημά ἐστι τὸ τὴν μνή- 
μην, ἀναιρεῖν; τὸ τὴν τιμὴν ἀφαιρεῖσθαι; τὸ 
ἐκκόπτειν τὸ ὄνομα; δεινόν γε καὶ σχέτλιον, 
à Ζεῦ. ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν στέφανόν τις ἀφέλῃ τὸν 
μίαν ἴσως ἢ δευτέραν μενοῦντα ἡμέραν, ἢ κηλῖδα 
τινα τῷ χαλκῷ προσβάλῃ, τοῦτον ἡγήσεσθε 
ἀσεβεῖν, τὸν δὲ ὅλως ἀφανίζοντα καὶ μετατιθέν- 
τα καὶ καταλύοντα τὴν δόξαν οὐδὲν ποιεῖν 
ἄτοπον; ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν δοράτιον ἐξέλῃ τις ἐκ τῆς 
χειρὸς ἢ κράνους ἀπορρήξῃ τὸν λόφον ἢ τὴν 
ἀσπίδα τοῦ βραχίονος ἢ χαλινὸν ἵ ἵππου, τῷ δημοσίῳ 
τοῦτον εὐθὺς παραδώσετε, καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ὑπομενεῖ 


1 δείξω added by Capps; Arnim indicates a lacuna. 
2 κἂν Geel: ἐὰν. 


1 Cf. § 75. 2 As heroes. 
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And that the present practice is not free from 
impiety either, especially in view of the way these 
men describe it, I shall now prove, even if some 
will think that I speak with intent to exaggerate— 
not, as I said before, because offences committed with 
refcrence to the dead are all without exception acts 
of impiety, but also because it is generally believed 
that the men of very ancient times were semi-divine, 
even if they have no exceptional attribute, simply, I 
presume, on account of their remoteness in time. 
And those who are so highly revered and have been 
held worthy of the highest honours, some of whom 
actually enjoy the mystic rites given to heroes, men 
who have lain buried so many years that even the 
memory of them has disappeared—how can they 
possibly be designated in the same way ? as those who 
have died in our own time or only a little earlier, 
especially when these latter have not shown them- 
selves worthy of any honour? And assuredly, acts 
of impiety toward the heroes everyone would agree 
without demur should be put in the same class as 
impiety toward the gods. Well then, is it not a 
wrongful act to blot out their memory ? To take away 
their honour? ‘To chisel out their names? Yes, it 
is a shame and an outrage, by Zeus. But if anyone 
removes a crown that will last perhaps one or two 
days, or if one puts a stain on the bronze, you will 
regard this man guilty of impiety; and yet will you 
think that the man who utterly blots out and changes 
and destroys another's glory is doing nothing out of the 
way? Why,if anyone takes a spear out of a statue's 
hand, or breaks the crest off his helmet, or the shield 
off his arm or a bridle off his horse, you will straight- 
way hand this man over to the executioner, and he 
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τιμωρίαν τοῖς ἱεροσύλοις, ὥσπερ ἀμέλει καὶ πολλοὶ 
τεθνήκασι διὰ τοιαύτας αἰτίας, καὶ πλέον οὐδὲν 
λέγουσιν αὐτοῖς ὅτι τῶν ἀνωνύμων τινὰ καὶ σφόδρ α 
παλαιῶν ἐλωβήσαντο εἰκόνων: δημοσίᾳ δὲ ἡ 
πόλις τῷ παντὶ χείρων καὶ φαυλοτέρα φανεῖται 
περὶ τοὺς ἤρωκας, 

Καὶ τοίνυν ἐὰν εἴπῃ τις εἰσελθὼν ὁ ὅτι πεφώραταί 
τις ξένος 7) καὶ πολίτης ἢ χεῖρα ἢ δάκτυλον ἀφαιρῶν 
ἀνδριάντος, .βοήσεσθε καὶ παραχρῆμα ἐπιθεῖναι 
κελεύσετε ἐπὶ τὸν τρ ροχόν. καίτοι χειρὸς μὲν 
ἀφαιρεθείσης ἢ 7 δόρατος ἢ ἢ φιάλης, ἐ ἐὰν τύχῃ κρατῶν, 
7 τιμὴ μένει καὶ τὸ σύμβολον ἔχει τῆς ἀρετῆς 
ὁ -τιμηθείς, ὁ δὲ χαλκὸς μόνος ἐλάττων γέγονεν" 
τῆς δὲ ἐπιγραφῆς ἀναιρουμένης ἀνῄρηται δήπουθεν 
καὶ 1 ý μαρτυρία τοῦ” δοκεῖν ἄξιον ἐπαίνου γεγονέναι 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον. 

Βούλομαι τοίνυν, ὅπερ ᾿Αθήνησι μὲν οἶδα γιγνό- 
μενον, οἶμαι δὲ κἀνταῦθα γίγνεσθαι κατὰ νόμον 
πάνυ καλῶς ἔχοντα, εἰπεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς. ἐκεῖ γὰρ 
ὅταν δημοσίᾳ τινὰ δέῃ τῶν πολιτῶν ἀποθανεῖν ἐπ᾽ 
ἀδικήματι, πρότερον αὐτοῦ τὸ ὄνομα ἐξαλείφεται. 
τίνος ἕνεκα; ἑνὸς μέν, ὅπως μηκέτι δοκῶν πολίτης 
εἶναι πάσχῃ τι τοιοῦτον, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς δυνατὸν ἀλλότριος 
γεγονώς: εἶτ᾽, οἶμαι, καὶ τῆς τιμωρίας αὐτῆς τοῦτο 
μέρος οὐκ ἐλάχιστον δοκεῖ, τὸ μηδὲ τὴν προσ- 
ηγορίαν ἔτι φαίνεσθαι τοῦ προελθόντος εἰς τοῦτο 
κακίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἠφανίσθαι παντελῶς, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, 
τὸ μὴ θάπτεσθαι τοὺς προδότας, ὅπως μηδὲν 


1 καὶ ἡ μαρτυρία Cohoon: ἡ μαρτυρία καί. ὃ τοῦ Capps: τὸ. 


1 From the list of citizens; ef. Xeonophon, Hellenica, 2.51. 
: The full form of the appellation would give the man’s 
name and the country of his origin, e.g. ‘Solon of Athens.’ 
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will suffer the same punishment as temple-robbers— 
just as many undoubtedly have already been put to 
death for such reasons—and they give them no more 
consideration because it is one of the nameless and 
very old statues they have mutilated. Then shallthe 
city in its official capacity prove altogether worse and 
more contemptible in the treatment of its heroes? 

Again, if a person comes in and says that some 
stranger or even citizen has stolen either a hand or a 
finger that he has taken from a statue, you will raise 
an outcry and bid him be put to the torture forth- 
with. Yet,even though the statue has been deprived 
of a hand or a spear, or a goblet if it happens to be 
holding one, the honour remains and the man who 
received the honour retains the symbol of his merits ; 
it is the bronze alone that has suffered a loss. But 
when the inscription is destroyed, obviously its 
testimony has also been destroyed that the person 
in question is “ considered to have shown himself 
worthy of approbation." 

And so I now wish to tell you of a practice which 
I know is followed at Athens, and here too, I imagine, 
in accordance with a most excellent law. In Athens, 
for instance, whenever any citizen has to suffer death 
at the hands of the state for a crime, his name is 
erased! first. Why is this done? One reason is that 
he may no longer be considered a citizen when he 
undergoes such a punishment but, so far as that is 
possible, as having become an alien. "Then, too, 
I presume that it is looked upon as not the least 
part of the punishment itself, that even the appella- 
tion ? should no longer be seen of the man who had 
gone so far in wickedness, but should be utterly 
blotted out, just as, I believe, traitors are denied. 
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^ ^ 3 > 5 A ^ / τ 
7 σημεῖον εἰς αὖθις ἀνδρὸς πονηροῦ. φέρε οὖν, 
oA ή 3:105 ^ L4 ^ 
ἐὰν εἴπῃ τις ἐπὶ τοῖς εὐεργέταις τοῦτο γίγνεσθαι 
3 ^ A a a 
παρ) ὑμῖν, ὃ παρὰ πολλοῖς ἔθος ἐστὶν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
5 3 / 
κακούργοις, ap οὐ σφόδρα ἀλγήσετε; μὴ τοίνυν 
ἀχθεσθῆτε τῷ νῦν αὐτὸ δοκοῦντι εἰρηκέναι: τοῦ 
. / , *» / / , A € ^ 
γὰρ μηκέτι μηδ᾽ ἀεὶ λέγεσθαι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ὑμῖν 
αἴτιος. 
A A 39 «^ / » / fa 
Kat μὴν ἐάν τις ἓν μόνον ἐκχαράξῃ ῥῆμα 
A r > ^ 
ἀπὸ στήλης τινός, ἀποκτενεῖτε αὐτόν, οὐκέτι 
ἐξετάσαντες ὅ τι ἦν ἢ περὶ τίνος, καὶ εἰ δή τις 
ἐλθὼν οὗ τὰ δημόσια ὑμῖν γράμματά ἐστι, κεραίαν 
D / 
νόμου τινὸς ἢ ψηφίσματος μίαν μόνην συλλαβὴν 
2 ’ er 9 e A LA 5 . 
ἐξαλείψιειεν, οὕτως ἕξετε ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἅρματός τι καθέλοι. οὐκοῦν 6 τὴν èm- 
~ 4 D ^ ^ 
γραφὴν ἀναιρῶν εἰκόνος τινὸς ἧττόν τι ποιεῖ τοῦ 
1 
τὴν στήλην ἀποχαράττοντος; Kal μὴν ὅλον γε 
> / A ΄ » “a M A 2 ^ 
ἐξαλείφει τὸ ψήφισμα, καθ᾽ ὃ τὴν τιμὴν ἐκεῖνος 
Ελ ^ δὲ » ^ . 1 / 
ἔλαβε, μᾶλλον δὲ ἄκυρον ποιεῖ τὸ 1 γεγραμμένον. 
3 > » A e . e ? 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις καταδικασθεὶ ὑπὲρ ὅτου δήποτε 
ἐπὶ ζημίαν τινὰ λαθὼν ἢ διαπραξάμενος ἐξαλεί- 
Ψειεν ἑαυτόν, καταλύειν δόξει ὃ τὴν πολιτείαν" 
^ ^ 3 
ὥστε δεινότερον ὑμῖν δοκεῖ τὸ ζημίας τινὰ amad- 
^ ^ , ^ 
λάττειν αὐτὸν τοῦ τιμῆς ἀποστερεῖν ἄλλον. Y 


1 τὸ added by Capps. 2 ἐπὶ Cohoon : καὶ. 
ὃ δόξει Pflugk: ἐδόκει. 


1 This probably refers to a work of sculpture by Lysippus 
which represented the Sun-god standing in a four-horse chariot. 
The people of Rhodes, who highly honoured the Sun-god, were 
very proud of this sculpture. See also note on Helius in ὃ 93, 
and cf. Dio Cassius (47. 33): “' Cassius appropriated their 
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burial, so that in the future there may be no trace 
whatever of a wicked man. Come, therefore, if any- 
one says that in the case of benefactors the same 
course is followed in your city as is customary among 
many peoples in the case of evil-doers, will you not 
be exceedingly offended? Then do not be vexed 
at the man who seems to have given expression to 
this criticism on the present occasion, for you may 
find that he is to be thanked for its not being said 
again in the future or even always. 

Again, if any one chisels out only one word from 
any official tablet, you will put him to death 
without stopping to investigate what the word was 
or to what it referred; and if anyone should go to the 
building where your public records are kept and erase 
one jot of any law, or one single syllable of a decree 
of the people, you will treat this man just as you 
would any person who should remove a part of the 
Chariot! Well then, does the man who erases the 
inscription on a statue commit a less serious offence 
than the man who chisels something off the official 
tablet? Indeed the fact is that he erases the entire 
deeree by virtue of which that man received his 
honour, or rather he annuls the record of it. But if 
anyone who for any offence whatever is condemned 
to some punishment erases his own name secretly 
or b, intrigue, he will be thought to be destroying 
the constitution. Accordingly, you think it a more 
serious matter for a person to free himself from 
punishment than to deprive another man of his 
honour! 


ships, their money, and their sacred treasures except the chariot 
of the Sun’’—ras δὲ ναῦς καὶ τὰ Χρήματα καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ πλὴν ντο 
ἅρματος τοῦ 'Ἡλίου παρεσπάσατο (ὁ Κάσσιος». 
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> / 9 ` > ^ 7 , > , > ’ 
Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνό ἐστιν ἀφετέον, ἐπείπερ 
Ν / 39.» > ’ 
τοὺς λόγους ὡς ἐπ᾿ ἀσεβήματι ἐποιησάμην. 
y a . ~ “ er . e / , M 
ἐπίστασθε γὰρ σαφῶς ὅτι ἅπασα μὲν ἡ πόλις ἐστὶν 
^ 9 ^ 
ἱερά, τῶν δὲ ἀνδριάντων πολλοὺς ἂν εὕροιτε τῶν 
^ ^ e ^ e 4 ^ 
ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἑστηκότων τοῦτο πεπονθότας. 
. > ’ 7 
καὶ γὰρ ἀρχαιοτάτους συμβέβηκε τούτους εἶναι, 
καὶ τῶν στρατηγῶν ὃν ἂν ἕκαστος ἐθέλῃ θεραπεύειν, 
ὡς ὑμῶν τιμώντων, φιλοτιμεῖται τοῦτον ὡς 
, L4 ΄ i] / ^ ’ 5 
κάλλιστα ἑστάναι. καὶ τί δεῖ λόγων; οἶμαι 
γὰρ μηθένα 1 ἂν ἀντειπεῖν ? ὅτι καὶ τῶν οὕτως 
x19 ` . , > . ~ d 
κειμένων, ἐἰ καὶ μὴ ὃ καθάπερ ἐγὼ νῦν ἔλεγον, 
e Hd > oN / M , 
οἱ πλείους εἰσὶ μετωνομασμένοι, τινὲς δ᾽, οἶμαι, 
καὶ σφόδρα ἐγγὺς παρεστῶτες τοῖς θεοῖς. εἶθ᾽ 
, 
ὅποι μηδὲ τοὺς κακὸν δράσαντας ἐάνπερ καταφύγω- 
> M 5 ^ \ A 
ow ἔθος ἐστὶν ἀδικεῖν, τοὺς εὐεργέτας οὐ δεινὸν 
.ν , 5 ^ \ . 5 f 
ἐὰν φαινώμεθα ἀδικοῦντες; καὶ τὴν ἀσυλίαν 
^ e ^ 
ἣν παρέχουσι τοῖς φαύλοις οἱ τοιοῦτοι τόποι, μόνοις, 
- » ^ ’ ’ 
ὡς ἔοικε, τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς οὐ δυνήσονται παρέχειν; 
> > A M / , > + ^ » 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν θυμιατήριόν τις ἀλλάξῃ τῶν ἔνδον 
> l4 4 A Ιλ ε l À > ^ 
ἀνακειμένων * ἢ φιάλην, ἱερόσυλος οὐχ ἧττον 
νομισθήσεται τῶν ὑφαιρουμένων" ἐὰν δὲ εἰκόνα 
ἀλλάξῃ καὶ τιμήν, οὐθὲν ἄτοπον ποιεῖ; καίτοι καὶ 
τοὺς ἀνδριάντας οὐχ ἧττον ἀναθήματα εἴποι τις 
ἂν εἶναι τῶν θεῶν τοὺς ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς: καὶ πολλοὺς 


μηθένα Reiske : μηθὲν UM, μηδὲν B. 

av ἀντειπεῖν Reiske : ἀντειπεῖν M, ἄν τι ποιεῖν UD. 
καὶ μὴ Ww ilamowitz: μὴ kal M, μὴ UB. 
ἀνακειμένων Capps: κειμένων. 


e C) 15 nm 


1 And hence share somewhat in their sanctity. 
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Neither ean I, furthermore, pass over another 
thing, inasmuch as I have based my argument 
on the assumption of an act of impiety. For 
you Rhodians are perfectly aware that, while the 
whole city is sacred, yet you will find that many of 
the statues which stand within your very sanctuaries 
have been subjected to this indignity. For it so 
happened that these are very ancient; and whenever 
one of your chief magistrates wants to flatter any 
person, he is always eager, carrying out the idea that 
you are giving the honour, to have him set up in 
bronze in the finest possible place. What need is 
there of words? For I suppose that no one would 
deny that even of the statues so placed, even though 
the facts do not exactly aeeord with the statement I 
made a moment ago, the greater number have had 
the names on them changed, and some, I believe, 
that stand very close indeed to the statues of the 
gods. What then? Is it not outrageous if we shall 
be found to be wronging our benefactors in the very 
place where it is not the custom to wrong even those 
who have committed some evil deed, if they flee 
there for refuge? And are such places to be unable, 
as seems to be the ease, to afford to good men alone 
the sanctuary they afford to worthless men? Nay, 
if anyone mercly shifts from its position a censer or a 
goblet belonging to the treasures dedicated inside a 
temple, he will be regarded as guilty of sacrilege just 
as much as those who filch those sacred things; but 
if it is a statue and an honour that he shifts, does he 
do nothing out of the way? And yet any of us could 
say that the statues too are just as much votive 
offerings belonging to the gods, that is, the statues 
which stand in gods' sanctuaries; and one may see 
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e 


ἰδεῖν ἔστιν οὕτως ἐπιγεγραμμένους, otov, ὁ δεῖνα 
A ` / A A εν v 
ἑαυτὸν ἀνέθηκεν ἢ TOv πατέρα ἢ τὸν υἱὸν ὅτῳ 
[ή ^ ^ A 7 3 . ^ Ed 
δήποτε τῶν θεῶν. ἐὰν οὖν ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων 
3 LA 3 7 ^ / ` LÁ 
ἀναθημάτων ἀφελών τις τοῦ θέντος τὸ ὄνομα 
» > , ’ ^ $ 3 ^ z 
ἄλλον ἐπιγράψῃ, μόνον τοῦτον οὐκ ἀσεβεῖν φή- 
€ / > / 3 » LA 
σομεν; ὁ δέ τοι Απόλλων οὐκ εἴα δήπουθεν 
^ 1 . > ^ 4 
ἐκ τοῦ περιβόλου τοὺς νεοττοὺς ἀναιρεῖσθαι τὸν 
Κυμαῖον, ἱκέτας ἑαυτοῦ λέγων. 
/ ΄ / . - 
Δι᾽ ὧν τοίνυν πειράσονταί Twes τὸ πρᾶγμα 
ἀποφαίνειν ἐπιεικέστερον, τῷ παντὶ χεῖρον ἀποδεί- 
- 5 ΄ 
ἔουσιν οἷον ὅταν λέγωσι τοῖς σφόδρα ἀρχαίοις 
καταχρῆσθαι καί τινας εἶναι καὶ ἀνεπιγράφους. 
> . / ^ ^ 
εἰ yap δοίη τις αὐτοῖς οὕτως τοῦτο ἔχειν, οὐκ 
» d ^ 
ἂν εἴποιμι τὸ πρὀχειρο ὡς apa ἐγὼ νῦν ὑπὲρ 
^ / ^ 
τῶν ἐπιγεγραμμένων ποιοῦμαι τὸν λόγον, ἀλλ᾽ 
A M ^ ^ 
οὐδὲ ἐκείνων φημὶ δεῖν ἅπτεσθαι. σκοπεῖτε yap, 
y € ? M 3 > a > ee ^ , 
ἄνδρες “Ρόδιοι, τὴν αἰτίαν, δι ἣν εἰκὸς τεθῆναί 
e , ` 3 / OA ? ^ 
τινας οὕτως. οὐ γὰρ ἐκλαθέσθαι γε οὐδὲ ὀκνῆσαι 
e - ^ 
τὸν ἱστάντα εἰκὸς οὐδὲ φείσασθαι τῆς εἰς τοῦτο 
δαπάνης: οὐ γὰρ ἦν οὐδεμία. λοιπὸν οὖν τῶν 
ὃ ΄ 0 z ^ ^ , T / , 
ύο θάτερον, ἢ τῷ σφόδρα εἶναί τινας μεγάλους 
. 3 3 + y ^ 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν ἥρωας οὐκ ὤοντο δεῖν ἐπιγρά- 
pew, ὡς ἂν ἅπασι γνωρίμους ὄντας, ἡγούμενοι 
1 Arnim suspected a lacuna after ἐπιγράψῃ. 


1 [.o., the private ones as contrasted with those set up by 
the state. 

* On tho coast of Asia Minor north-west of Smyrna. The 
man of Cymé was Aristodicus, the nestlings were sparrows ; 
ef. Herodotus 1. 159. 
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many of them inscribed to that effect; for instance, 
“ So-and-so set up a statue of himself (or of his father, 
or of his son) as dedicate to a god " (whatever god it 
might be). Hence, if one removes the name of the 
person so honoured from any ofthe other dedications! 
and inscribes the name of a different person, are we to 
say that the person now in question is alone not 
guilty of impiety? Apollo would not allow, as you 
know, the man of Cymé ? to remove the nestlings 
from his precinct, saying that they were his suppliants. 

Moreover, the arguments by which some persons 
will attempt to make the practice appear more con- 
sistent with honour will prove it to be in every way 
less creditable: for instance, when they say that it 
it is the very old statues that they misuse and that 
some of them also bear no inscriptions. Well, if one 
were inclined to concede to them that this is the 
case, I should not make the obvious retort, that, 
after all, I am at present speaking about those which 
do bear inscriptions; on the contrary, I maintain 
that they have no right to touch those others either. 
As for my reasons, just consider, men of Rhodes, 
what the motive was which in all probability led in 
certain cases to the statues being set up uninscribed. 
For it is not reasonable to suppose that the man who 
set them up merely overlooked this matter, or hesi- 
tated to inscribe the names, or wanted to save the 
expense of an inscription; for there was no expense. 
There remains, consequently, one of two possible 
reasons: in the case of some, since they were very 
great men indeed and in very truth heroes, it was 
considered unnecessary to add an inscription, in the 
thought that the statues would be recognized by 
everybody and because it was believed that, on 
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διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς τότε οὔσης δόξης εἰς 
ἅπαντα καὶ τὸν αὖθις χρόνον παραμενεῖν τὸ ὄνομα: 
ἤ τῷ ! τινων ἡμιθέων ἢ καὶ θεῶν ὄντας ὕστερον ἀγνοη- 
θῆναι διὰ τὸν χρόνον. τοὺς γὰρ θεοὺς ἐπιγράφειν 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἔθος: ὡς ἔγωγε οὐκ ἀπελπίζω καὶ τῶν 
» ` 4 / E zs ; 
ἄλλων τινὰς εἶναι τοιούτους. ἐν γοῦν Θήβαις 
Αλ ^ 3 7 7 «^ € / M 
καῖος ἀνάκειταί τις, ὃν “Ηρακλέα φασὶν 
εἶναι, πρότερον οὕτω καλούμενον: καὶ παρ᾽ 
ΑΘ / € À ld Pd 80 9 M 9 
ηναίοις E ευσινίου μύστου παιδὸς εἰκὼν οὐκ 
ἔχουσα ἐπιγραφήν: κἀκεῖνον εἶναι λέγουσιν Ἥρα- 
κλέα. καὶ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις οἶδα πολλούς, τοὺς μὲν 
ἡμιθέων, τοὺς δὲ ἡρώων, ἀνδριάντας, οἷον ᾿Αχιλ- 
λέως, Σαρπηδόνος, (θησέως, διὰ τοῦτο ἀρχῆθεν 
οὐκ ἐπιγραφέντας καὶ Μέμνονος ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ 
κολοσσὸν εἶναι τοιοῦτον * λέγουσιν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
ἐνίων μὲν 5 δόξα παρέμεινε. καὶ διεφύλαξε τὴν 
p ὁ χρόνος: οὐ μὴν ἐπὶ πάντων συνηνέχθη 
δι᾽ ἣν δήποτ᾽ οὖν αἰτίαν. οὐκοῦν καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
οὐκ ο. εἶναί τινας τοιούτους. οἷον οὖν 
9 ^ A 
ἔστιν 'HpakAéovs ἢ Ἑληπολέμου φέρ᾽ εἰπεῖν 7 
τῶν "Ηλίου παίδων τινὸς ἀνδριάντα διδόναι τῷ 
δεῖνι, χρηστῷ μὲν ἀνδρὶ καὶ τιμῆς ἀξίῳ" πάντες 
γὰρ ἔστωσαν, οὓς ἡ πόλις θεραπεύει, τοιοῦτοι, 


1 τῷ added by Cohoon. 
2 τοιοῦτον added by Capps. 


1 That is, at the time when the statues were set up. 

2 Perhaps the Heraeles-Aleaeus of Diodorus Sieulus, 1, 14. 

3 See Vol. II, page 371, note 1. 

4 Pausanias (1. 42. 3) refers to it. He says that at Thebes 
in Egypt there was a seated statue whieh most people ealled a 
Memnon, but the Thebans themselves maintained that it 
represented Phamenophes, a Theban. Others said it repre- 
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account of the surpassing glory then! attaching to 
these men, their names would remain for all future 
time ; or else because the persons honoured, being the 
sons of certain demi-gods or even of gods, had later 
through lapse of time been forgotten. For it is not the 
custom to put inscriptions on the statues of the gods, 
so that I rather expect that some of the others, too, 
are in this class. In Thebes, for example, a certain 
Alcaeus ? has a statue which they say is a Heracles 
and was formerly so called ; and among the Athenians 
there is an image of a boy who was an initiate in the 
mysteries at Eleusis and it bears no inscription; he, 
too, they say, is a Heracles. And in various other 
places I know of many statues, some of which reprc- 
sent demi-gods and others heroes, as, for example, 
Achilles, Sarpedon,? Theseus, which for this reason 
bad not been inscribed from the first; and they say 
there is in Egypt a colossal statue of Memnon 
similarly uninscribed.* But in the case of some of 
them their glory has remained and time has guarded 
their fame; but for some reason this did not happen 
in the case of all of them. Therefore, among you 
also it is not impossible that there are some like these. 
So you might, for instance, be giving a statue of 
Heracles, or, let us say, of Tlepolemus;? or of one of the 
children of Helius,’ to So-and-so, no doubt an excellent 
man and deserving of honour. For even supposing 
all are such whose favour the city seeks to win—and 


sented Sesostris. After Cambyses cut the statue in two, the 
lower part, which remained on its base, emitted a musical sound 
at sunrise. 
5 Son of Heracles and King of Argos. Stain by Sarpedon. 
6 The Sun-god, the son of Hyperion and Thea, worshipped 
in many parts of Greece and especially in Rhodes; see 
§ 86, note 1. One of his sons was Phaethon. 
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^ » 
καὶ δεῖ γε εὔχεσθαι πάντας εἶναι χρηστούς, μάλιστα 
e 
86! τοὺς ἡγουμένους: ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐκείνοις powo 
/ 209 * 2 . / ἈΝ > ^ 
πόθεν; οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτοὶ φήσαιεν ὀλίγον αὐτῶν 
M ^ ^ 
ἐλάττους ὑπάρχει», ἀλλὰ κἂν φοβηθεῖεν εἰπεῖν 
τι τοιοῦτον. dp ὑμῖν ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων δοκεῖ 
- / / A ~ 
μᾶλλον ἀπὸ τούτων ἀρχομένους, λέγω δὲ τῶν 
^ M 
οὐκ ἐχόντων τὰς ἐπιγραφάς, τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐπὶ πάντας 
μεταφέρειν, ἢ σφόδρα εἶναι τῶν τοιούτων φειστέον; 
- Hd ^ 
Kairot τὸ τῆς ἀγνοίας καὶ τὸ τῆς ἀρχαιότητος 
ὅμοιόν ἐστιν ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις λέγοι μηδὲ τοὺς TVu- 
βωρυχοῦντας τοὺς σφόδρα παλαιοὺς τάφους μηδὲν 
ἁμαρτάνειν, ὅτι μηδεὶς αὐτοῖς προσήκει μηδὲ 
ἴσμεν οἵτινές εἶσιν. ὁ μὲν οὖν τάφος οὐκ ἔστι 
- ^ » , ^ 
σημεῖον ἀρετῆς, ἀλλ᾽ εὐπορίας, οὐδὲ ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν 
τοὺς ἐν τοῖς μνήμασι κειμένους ὡς ἦσαν ἀγαθοί, 
’ 
πλὴν εἰ μή γε δημοσίᾳ τις φαίνοιτο τεθαμμένος, 
T^ 
ὅπερ, οἶμαι, τρόπον τινὰ τούτοις συμβέβηκεν. 
ἡ δὲ εἰκὼν δι᾽ ἀνδραγαθίαν δίδοται καὶ διὰ τὸ 3 
δόξαι τινὰ πρότερον γενναῖον: ὅτι γὰρ οὐδεὶς 
2 4 ΄ € 4 / 25. , 
ἐστάθη τούτων ἁλοὺς κλέπτων οὐδὲ μοιχεύων, 
3 2 / > > 4 > 4 ^ ^ 3 E] 
οὐκ ἄδηλόν ἐστιν: οὐδέ γε ἐπὶ τοῖς τυχοῦσιν, ἀλλ 
ὡς οἷόν τε ἐπὶ τοῖς μεγίστοις. 
e / M / 4 / A ’ 
Οτι τοίνυν καὶ θείας τινὸς δυνάμεως καὶ προνοίας, 
? ^ 
ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις, of τοιοῦτοι μετέχουσιν, ἐπ᾽ 
1 δὲ added by Reiske. 
2 διὰ τὸ Casaubon: δεῖ M, δὴ τῷ UB. 


1 For example, in Athens graves which lay in a cireumscribed 
portion of the Outer Ceramicus could be assumed to hold the 
bones of soldiers who had died in war or of statesmen who had 
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we may well pray that they may all be good men, and 
especially your rulers—yet they are not the equals. 
of those great men of the past. How could they be? 
Not even the men themselves would maintain that 
they are only a little inferior to them; nay, they 
would actually be afraid to make any such claim. 
Does it seem to you from the arguments which have 
been advanced that you should choose to begin with 
those statues—I mean with those which have no 
inscription—and extend the practice to all, or that 
you should very decidedly spare all of that kind? 
And yet, after all, this plea of ignorance and of 
antiquity is about the same as if a person should say 
that those who rifle the very old tombs do no wrong, 
on the ground that no one of the dead is related 
to them and we do not even know who they are. 
No, the tomb is rather an indication, not of its 
occupant’s excellence, but of his affluence; nor can 
we say of those who rest in sepulchres that they were 
good men, except where there is evidence in a par- 
ticular case that the person had received burial by 
the state,! just as I suppose happened to those men 
in a sense. But the statue is given for distinguished 
achievement and because a man was in his day 
regarded as noble. For that no one of these men 
was given a statue who had been convicted of theft 
or adultery is perfectly clear; nor was the award 
made for ordinary performances, but for the very 
greatest possible deeds. 
Again, because men such as these also share in 
a sort of divine power and purpose, one might say, I | 
wish to tell of an incident that happened in the case 


been honoured by the state; cf. Thucydides 2. 34.°5 and 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen,” pages 400 ff. 
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3 7 ’ A 9 ^ / 
ἀνδριάντος τι βούλομαι γεγονὸς εἰπεῖν. (Θεαγένης 
D / 10A / © 25 / € 7 ὃ - 
ἦν Θάσιος ἀθλητής: οὗτος ἐδόκει ῥώμῃ διενεγκεῖν 
* 9 ε ΄ * A AY € 7 ^ . 
τοὺς καθ’ αὗτόν, καὶ δὴ σὺν ἑτέροις πολλοῖς καὶ 
A ? / 4 3 
τὸν ᾿Ὀλυμπίασι τρὶς εἰλήφει στέφανον. ὡς ὃ 
^ / ^ 
ἐπαύσατο καὶ ἧκεν eis τὴν πατρίδα, λοιπὸν τοῦ 

> » 

σώματος παρακμάσαντος ἦν ἀνὴρ οὐδενὸς χείρων 

7 ^^ 
περὶ τὰ κοινά, ἀλλὰ ὡς οἷόν τε ἄριστος. ἐντεῦθεν, 

3 A ^ ^ 
ὅπερ εἰκός, eis ἔχθραν τινὶ προῆλθε τῶν πολιτευο- 
LA e 4 ^ A 3 /, / 7 
μένων. ὁ δὲ ζῶντι μὲν ἐφθόνει μόνον, τελευτή- 
σαντος δὲ πρᾶγμα πάντων ἀνοητότατον καὶ 
H ^ 
ἀσεβέστατον ἐποίει: τὸν γὰρ ἀνδριάντα αὐτοῦ 
τὸν ἑστῶτα ἐν μέσῃ τῇ πόλει νύκτωρ ἐμαστίγου. 
^ » s 
τοιγαροῦν εἴτε ἀπὸ τύχης εἴτε δαιμονίου τινὸς 
νεμεσήσαντος αὐτῷ κινηθείς ποτε ἐκ τῆς βάσεως 
ej ^ / A J 

ἠκολούθησεν ἅμα τῇ μάστιγι καὶ κτείνει τὸν 
ἄνδρα. νόμου δὲ ὄντος καταποντίζειν kpivavras,! 
- ’ / e 
ἐάν τι τῶν ἀψύχων ἐμπεσὸν ἀποκτείνῃ τινά, οἱ 
τοῦ τεθνεῶτος προσήκοντες αἱροῦσι δίκῃ τὸν 
ἀνδριάντα καὶ κατεπόντωσαν. λοιμοῦ δὲ cvp- 
βάντος, ὥς φασι, χαλεπωτάτου, καὶ τῶν Θασίων 
^ ^ M 
οὐδενὶ τρόπῳ λῆξαι δυναμένων τῆς νόσου, καὶ 
τελευταῖον χρωμένων, τοὺς φυγάδας αὐτοῖς ἀνεῖπε 


1 κρίναντας Selden: κρίνοντας M, κρίνοντος UB. 


1 Pausanias (6. 11) says that Theagenes showed quite 
unusual strength even as a boy, for when he was only nine 
years old, on his way home from school one day he took the 
bronze statue of one of the gods whieh was standing in the 
market-place and earried it home on his shoulder. As an 
athlete he was said to have won 1,400 crowns in all. 
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of a statue. Theagenes was a Thasian athlete.! 
He was thought to surpass in physical strength the 
men of his own day, and in addition to many other 
triumphs had won the victor’s crown three times at 
Olympia. And when he gave up competing and 
returned to his native city, thenceforth, though his 
body was past its prime, he was a man inferior to 
none in the affairs of his country, but was, so far as 
a man may be, a most excellent citizen. For that 
reason, probably, he incurred the enmity of one of 
the politicians. And although while he lived, the 
other man merely envied him, yet after the death 
of Theagenes the other committed a most senseless 
and impious act; for under cover of night he would 
scourge the man's statue, which had been erected in 
the centre of the city. Consequently, whether by 
accident ? or because some divinity was incensed at 
him, the statue at one time moved from its base 
and, following the lash back, slew the man. And 
since there was a law which required, in case any 
inanimate object should fall upon a person and cause 
his death, that they should first give it a trial and 
then sink it in the sea, the relatives of the dead man 
got judgment against the statue and sank it in the 
sea. And then, when a most grievous pestilence 
broke out, so they say, and the people of Thasos, 
being unable in any way to get rid of the plague, 
finally consulted the oracle, the god announced to 


? Apparently the lash became entwined about the statue so 
that when the man jerked to free it, he pulled the statue over. 

* Like Draco'slaw in Athens, according to Pausanias, l.e. Cf. 
Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelica 5. 34) who quotes the exact 
words from Oenomaus, who probably got them from Calli- 
machus’ Περὶ ἀγώνων (On Contests); Favorinus in Dio 37. 
20 ff.; Lucian, Assembly of the Gods 12. 
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, e , e ` , DESEE ^ e p 
κατάγειν ὃ θεός. ὡς δὲ πλέον οὐδὲν ἦν ἁπάντων 
κατεληλυθότων,Τ χρωμένοις αὖθις λέγεται τὴν 
Πυθίαν οὕτως ἀνειπεῖν' 


Θεαγένους δ᾽ ἐλάθεσθε ἐνὶ ψαμάθοισι πεσόντος: 
κεῖθ᾽ ὑμῖν 6 πρὶν μυριάεθλος ἀνήρ. 


8 


. - e ` ` ^ > \ ^ / 

ᾧ καὶ δῆλον ὅτι καὶ το πρώτον ουχ τῶν φυγάδων 
ei , , * ’ 
ἕνεκ᾽, ἀλλὰ τούτου ” " ἐχρήσθη καὶ TO συμβὰν οὐ 
δι ἄλλην τινὰ αἰτίαν ἐγένετο. 

Kat μηδεὶς ἐκεῖνο ὑπολάβη: 

/ ^ € ^ 4 > / 3 / LED 

Τί οὖν; ἡμεῖς τοὺς ἀνδριάντας ἀφανίζομεν ἢ 

ῥιπτοῦμεν; 
/ T . - 
"AM ἀτιμάζετε ἐκείνους ὧν εἶσι, καὶ ἀφαιρεῖσθε 
. ^ ^ 

τοὺς ἔχοντας, ὅπερ καὶ τότε ἔδοξε TH θεῷ, ἐπεὶ 

^ ^ 5^ / ld 
τοῦ χαλκοῦ οὐκ εἰκὸς ἦν φροντίσαι αὐτόν. μὴ 
τοίνυν τοῦ Θασίου μὲν ἡγεῖσθε ὑβρισθέντος οὕτως 
ἀγανακτῆσαι τὸ δαιμόνιον, τῶν δὲ παρ᾽ «ὑμῖν 
τετιμημένων μηδένα θεοφιλῆ εἶναι -μηδὲ ἥρωα. 

Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὅπως οὐκ 
ἂν καὶ πρὸς ἔχθραν ὑπ᾽ ἐνίων τοῦτο γένοιτο, 
ἐὰν ἄρα τύχη. τις τῶν στρατηγούντων μισῶν τινα 
τῶν πρὸ αὐτοῦ. τὸ γοῦν τοῦ Θεαγένους ἀκηκόατε 

ς 7 M λ / M M / 

ὡς συνέβη διὰ τὸν φθόνον καὶ τὴν ζηλοτυπίαν 
τὴν ἐκ τῆς πολιτείας. καὶ γὰρ εἰ νῦν ἐπὶ μόνοις 
i κατεληλυθότων Cobet : ἐληλυθότων. 
3 évex’, ἀλλὰ τούτου Cohoon : ἕνεκα τοῦτο. 


T "Pausanias 6. 1. 8, where only the followir ing verse is 
credited to the oracle, 


“ Ye have cast out forgotten Theagenes, your great one.' 
Θεαγένην δ᾽ ἄμνηστον ἀφήκατε τὸν μέγαν ὑμέων. 


Pausanias goes on to say that certain fishermen caught the 
statue in their net while fishing. 
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them that they should “ restore the exiles." When 
all who were in exile had returned and no im- 
provement came, and the Thasians consulted the 
god again, the story is that the Pythian priestess 
gave them the following reply: 


“ Him that did fall in the ocean's deep sands you 
now have forgotten, 
Even Theagenes staunch, victor in myriad games." 1 


These lines make it evident both that the oracle was 
not delivered in the first place for the exiles' sake 
but for Theagenes', and also that what afterwards 
happened ? had been due to no other cause. 

And let no one interrupt and say: 

“ What of it? Do we make away with our statues 
or throw them aside? " 

No, but you are dishonouring the men whose 
statues they are and you are robbing their rightful 
owners, just as the god felt on the occasion to which 
we refer, since it is not reasonable to suppose that it 
was the image of bronze about which he was troubled. 
Do not, therefore, think that, although the god was 
so indignant at the insult shown to the Thasian, no 
one of those who have been honoured in your city 
is dear to Heaven or that none is a hero. am: 

Neither can we be so sure, moreover, that such 
ireatment might not be brought about by some 
persons through hatred, I mean if it so happens that 
one of your chief magistrates has a grudge against any 
of his predecessors. You have heard how the Thea- 
genes incident, at any rate, grew out of political envy 
and jealousy. For even if they urge that now they 


2 The outbreak of the plague. 
103 
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rois παλαιοῖς αὐτό φασι ποιεῖν, χρόνου γε προϊόν- 
τος, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ πάντων ἀεὶ συμβαίνει τῶν φαύλων 
ἐθῶν, ἀνάγκη καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ πλέον προελθεῖν. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ αἰτιάσασθαι οἷόν τε, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ γε 
ὅλου τοῦ πράγματος ὄντος. 

Νὴ AC, ἀλλὰ κωλύσουσιν οἱ προσήκοντες. 

Eav οὖν ἀπόντες ἢ ἀγνοήσαντες τύχωσιν, 
ὅταν γνῶσι, τί ποιήσομεν; ἆρά γε δεήσει τοῦτον 
ἐκ χαράττειν πάλιν, ov dy φθάνῃ. τις ἐπιγράψας; 

Harv τοίνυν 6 ὄντος ἀτόπου τοῦ γιγνομένου, μᾶλλον 
δὲ ἀσεβοῦς, ἧττον ἂν δεινὸν ἣν, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοιαύτην 
πρόφασιν συνέβαινε, δι᾽ οἷαν τινές φασιν, ὡς 
ἀπολογούμενοι περὶ τῆς πόλεως. τὸ γὰρ δι 
ἀργύριον πράττειν ὁτιοῦν τῶν ἄλλως αἰσχρῶν 
ἅπαντες αἴσχιον ἡγοῦνται τοῦ καθ’ ἑτέραν τινὰ 
αἰτίαν. ὅταν οὖν προβαλλόμενοι τὴν δαπάνην καὶ 
τὸ δεῖν ἀναλίσκειν εἰ ποιήσεσθε 1 ἑτέρους ἀνδριάν- 
τας, ἀξιῶσι παραπέμπειν τὸ πρᾶγμα, δῆλον. ὅτι 
μεῖζον τὸ ὄνειδος κατασκευάζουσιν, εἰ χρημάτων 
ἕνεκα δόξετε : ἀδικεῖν, καὶ ταῦτα πλουτοῦντες, 
ὡς οὐδένες ἄλλοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων. 

Ναίτοι τί δήποτε ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν προγόνων ὑμῶν 
οὐθὲν ἐγίγν ero τοιοῦτον, οὐχ ἐχόντων αὐτῶν πλείονα 
Wg vor ἔχετε ὑμεῖς; ὅτι γὰρ οὔθ᾽ ἡ νῆσος χείρων 
γέγονε καὶ τὴν Καρίαν καρποῦσθε καὶ μέρος τι 
τῆς Λυκίας καὶ πόλεις ὑποφόρους κέκτησθε, καὶ 


! εἰ ποιήσεσθε Wilamowitz: ἢ ποιήσασθαι. 
2 δόξετε Arnim: δόξουσι. 


f. SS 140- 142. 


rE 
ΑΡΗ AE is, of the στρατηγός cf. $ 133. 
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follow this practice only in the case of the old statucs, 
yet as time goes on, just as ever happens in the case 
of all bad habits, this one too will of necessity grow 
worse and worse.! The reason is that it is utterly 
impossible to call the culprit to account because the 
whole business from first to last lies in his? hands. 

“ Yes, by heavens," you say, “ but the kinsmen 
will certainly put a stop to it.” 

Well then, if the kinsmen happen to be absent or 
to have had no knowledge of the matter, what do we 
propose to do when they do learn of it? Will it be 
necessary to chisel out again the man's name which 
someone has been in a hurry to insert ? 

Again, since this practice is quite improper, or 
impious rather, it would be less of an outrage if it 
were not done under the pretext which some offer 
by way of excusing the city. For everybody con- 
siders it a greater disgrace to do for money any- 
thing whatsoever that is in other respects disgraceful, 
than to do it for any other reason. So when they put 
forward as a plea the cost and the necessity of going 
to heavy expense if you shall ever undertake to make 
another lot of statues, and thus seek to condone 
the practice, it is clear that they make the reproach 
all the worse, since men are going to think that you 
are doing a wrong thing for the sake of money, and 
that too although you are rich, richer than the people 
of any other Hellenic state. 

And yet why, pray, did not something like this 
happen in the time of your ancestors, seeing that 
they had no more wealth than you now possess? 
For you must not suppose that anyone is unaware 
that your island has not deteriorated, that you draw 
revenue from Caria and a part of Lycia and possess 
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΄ 5. M ^ ^ 
χρήματα ἀεὶ πολλὰ ὑπὸ πολλῶν ἀνατίθεται * τῷ 
F . ~ / > . > / / 
δήμῳ καὶ τῶν πρότερον οὐδεὶς ἀφῄρηται, μηθένα 
νομίζετε ἀγνοεῖν. 
M \ ` ^ ΄ ^ ^ 
Καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ δαπανᾶν φήσετε rv? τότε μᾶλλον: 
΄ A ^ 
τότε μὲν yap εἰς πάνθ᾽ ὅσα καὶ νῦν ἀνηλίσκετο, 
΄ ΄ ε / J 
πανηγύρεις, πομπάς, ἱερουργίας, εἰς τὰ τείχη, 
- , ^ ^ ^ 
τοῖς δικάζουσι, τῇ βουλῇ. νῦν δὲ οὐκ ἔστι τὰ 
μέγιστα τῶν πρότερον. τὰς γὰρ εἰς τὸν πόλεμον 
δαπάνας σχεδόν τι συνεχῶς αὐτῶν πολεμούντων 
M / d > 
καὶ σπάνιον, εἴ ποτε, ἀναπαυομένων, οὐκ ἔνι 
/ ^ 
συμβάλλευ,, οἶμαι, τοῖς ἐν εἰρήνῃ γιγνομένοις 
ἀναλώμασιν. od γὰρ ὅμοιον ἑκατὸν νεῶν ἢ καὶ 
/ / > ^ M 4 € / 
πλειόνων στόλον ἀποστεῖλαι καὶ πάλιν ἑβδομήκοντα 
M / M ^ 
καὶ τριάκοντα ἑτέρων, καὶ τοῦτον ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε μὴ 
καταλύειν τριῶν ἢ τεττάρων ἐτῶν: οὐδὲ συνεχῶς 
/ ^ , / ΄ 1 / 
τριήρεις πλεῖν, οὐ μέχρι Κύπρου καὶ Κιλικίας, 
> ος) A > » ει . 9 M » 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁτὲ μὲν εἰς Αἴγυπτον, ὁτὲ δὲ εἰς τὸν Eu£ewov, 
M . - » 9 ^ ^55 ^ IQA / 
τὸ δὲ τελευταῖον ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ᾿Ὠκεανῷ: οὐδὲ ξένους 
στρατιώτας τρέφειν τὰ φρούρια καὶ τὴν χώραν 
^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 
φυλάττοντας, καὶ 6 νῦν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἰδεῖν ἔστι, μιᾷ 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν ἢ δυσὶν ἀφράκτοις ἀπαντᾶν 
3 /, ` / ^ > > t 
εἰς KópwÜov. καὶ λέγω ταῦτα οὐκ ὀνειδίζων 
^ I4 ^ ^ 
οὐδὲ τῶν προγόνων ὑμᾶς χείρονας ποιῶν: οὐ 
΄ / 
γὰρ ὅτι μὴ δύνασθε ταὐτὰ πράττειν ἐκείνοις, 


1 ἀνατίθεται Dindorf: ἀνατίθενται. 
2 τῶν added by Wilamowitz. 


1 According to Kromayer (Philologus N.F., X, p. 479 f.) 
the first two numbers are too high. In the year 42 B.c. the 
Rhodians could find only 33 ships with which to meet Cassius’ 
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tribute-paying cities, that large sums of money are 
continually being entrusted to your commonwealth 
by many men, and that none of the earlier de- 
positors has withdrawn anything. 

Yurthermore, you will not claim that you have 
heavier expenses than had the men of those earlier 
times, since in that period there were expenditures 
for every purpose for which they are made now—for 
their national assemblies, sacred proeessions, religious 
rites, fortifieations, jury service, and for the council. 
But in these days the heaviest outlays of those borne 
in earlier times do not exist. For instanee, their 
expenditures for war, seeing that they were almost 
continually at war and rarely, if ever, had a respite, 
are, in my opinion, not to be brought into comparison 
with those which are made in times of peace. In- 
deed, it was not the same thing at all to send out 
an expedition of one hundred ships or even more, 
and again, one of seventy and then a third of thirty 
others, and then sometimes not to disband this 
expedition for three or four years; or for war- 
ships to sail continuously, not merely across to 
Cyprus and Cilicia, but sometimes to Egypt and at 
other times to the Black Sea and finally on the Ocean 
itself, or to keep mercenary soldiers to garrison the 
forts and the eountry—it is not possible to compare 
all that with what may now be seen in our time, 
when you appear with merely one or two undecked 
ships every year at Corinth. I say all this, not by 
way of reproaching you, nor to show that you are 
inferior to your ancestors; for it is not becausc 
you are unable to match their deeds, but because the 


80. He says that they never sent more than 20 ships to help 
the Romans. See also § 113. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καιρὸς οὐκ ἔστι τῶν τοιούτων, ἐν εἰρήνῃ 
διάγετε. δῆλον γὰρ ὡς κἀκεῖνοι ὶ μᾶλλον ἐβού- 
λοντο μὴ κινδυνεύειν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐπόνουν, 
ἵνα καταστῇ ποτε τὰ πράγματα" πλὴν ὅτι γε 
οὐκ ἴσα ὑμῖν ἀνήλισκον. ἵνα γὰρ τἆλλα ἀφῇ τις, 
τὸ τῶν νεωρίων, τὸ τῶν ὅπλων, τὸ τῶν μηχανή- 
μάτων, ô? νῦν εἶπον, αὐτὸ δήπου τὸ τῶν τειχῶν 
οὐκ ἔστω, ὅμοιον, ὡς ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐπισκευάζεται. 
καὶ γὰρ ἂν τὰ τῆς ἐπιμελείας θῇ τις μὴ διαφέ- 
pew, ἀλλά τοι σχολῇ γίγνεται καὶ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον 
καὶ ὁπηνίκα τις βούλεται: τότε δὲ οὐκ ἦν αὐτὰ 
μὴ ἑστάναι. καὶ νῦν μὲν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν δοκιμασθησό- 
μενα οἰκοδομεῖται, τότε δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν πολεμίων. 
elev: οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ τοῦτο. ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὡς πλείονας 
τιμᾶτε: τὸ γὰρ πλῆθος αὐτὸ δηλοῖ τῶν ἐξ ἐ ἐκείνου 
τοῦ χρόνου κειμένων ἀνδριάντων. χωρὶς δὲ 
τούτου τίς ἂν εἴποι πλείους εἶναι τοὺς νῦν φιλοτι- 
μουμένους περὶ τὴν πόλιν; ; 

Νὴ Δία, ἀνάγκην γὰρ ἡμεῖς ἔχομεν τοὺς Nye- 
μόνας τιμᾶν ἅπαντας. 

Τί δ᾽; οὐχὶ καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
καὶ Βυζάντιοι καὶ Μυτιληναῖοι τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
τούτους θεραπεύουσιν; ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ὅταν δόξῃ 
τινὰ στῆσαι χαλκοῦν, ἱστᾶσι καὶ τῆς εἰς τοῦτο 
δαπάνης εὐποροῦσιν. καὶ μὴν ἤδη τινὸς ἥκουσα 
“Ῥοδίου λέγοντος" οὐχ ὅμοια τὰ ἐκείνων καὶ τὰ 


ἡμέτερα. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ μόνον ὑπάρχειν τὴν 


1 κἀκεῖνοι Pflugk: ἐκείνοι. 
26 . 1. a 
6 Reiske: d. 


! The Roman provincial governors. 
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occasion for such things is past, that you live in uninter- 
rupted peace. For it is clear that they too would have 
preferred to keep out of danger, and that their object 
in exerting themselves was in order to win security 
in the end. The point I am making, however, is 
that their scale of expenditures was not on as low a 
level as yours. To pass over the other items, such 
as your shipyards, the arms and armour, the war 
engines, the mere upkeep of the walls, to which I 
just made reference, as they are now kept up in your 
time, is assuredly not comparable. For if one does 
suppose that there is no difference in the care given 
to them, yet, you see, they are kept in shape 
in a leisurely fashion, a little at a time, and whenever 
a magistrate so desires; but in former times they had 
to be kept standing. And while now they are built to 
be tested by yourselves, then they were to be tested 
by the enemy. So much for that. Well then, 
neither can it be said that the persons you honour are 
more numerous; for the mere number of the statues 
standing which date from that time reveals the truth. 
And apart from that, who would say that those who 
are zealous to serve the state are now more numerous 
than then? 

Oh yes! you may say, “ but we simply must 
honour the commanders! who rule over us, one 
and all." 

What of it? Do not also the Athenians, Spartans, 
Byzantines, and Mytilenaeans pay court to these 
same? But nevertheless, whenever they decide to 
set up in bronze one of these, they do so, and they 
manage to find the cost. Indeed I once heard 
a certain Rhodian remark—“ The position of those 
people is not comparable to ours. For all that they, 
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ἐλευθερίαν δίχα ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ τούτους δὲ μηδὲν 
μέγα κεκτῆσθαι. τὴν δὲ ἡ ἡμετέραν πόλιν E 
εἶναι παρὰ πᾶσιν, ὡς ἄριστα πράττουσαν: διόπερ 
αὐτῇ πλειόνων δεῖν τῶν εὐνοούντων. ἔτι δὲ 
μηδένα τῶν “Ῥωμαίων διαφέρεσθαι παρὰ τοῖσδε 
ἑστάναι, τῆς δέ γε ἐνθάδε τιμῆς οὐκ ἀμελεῖν. 

osa OC εστι μὲν ἀληθῆ, μᾶλλον δὲ ὀφείλετε 
ἀποστῆναι δι᾽ αὐτὰ τοῦ πράγματος. τούς τε 
yap λόγον ἐ ἔχοντας ταύτης τῆς παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τιμῆς. : 
εἰκός ἐστι μὴ παραπέμπειν μηδὲ τὸ 3 πῶς αὐτῆς 
τυγχάνουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν τὴν ὑμετέραν 
σκοπεῖν: τούς τε ἐπίφθονον εἶναι τὴν εὐπορίαν 
τῆς πόλεως ὁμολογοῦντας οὐκ εἰκὸς ἦν ὑπολογί- 
ζεσθαι τὸ τῆς δαπάνης. οὐ γάρ τοι τοσούτῳ διὰ 
τοῦτο πλείους τιμᾶτε τῶν ἄλλων ὅσῳ πλείονα 
κἀκείνων κέκτησθε. 

Καὶ μὴν τῶν γε αὐτοκρατόρων καὶ νῦν ποιεῖσθε 
εἰκόνας, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δὲ τῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀξιώματος. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑμᾶς λέληθεν ὡς οὐδέν ἐστι τὸ τοῦτον 
ἵστασθαι τὸν τρόπον. ἵν οὖν τίνας τιµήσητε 
λοιπόν, οὕτως αἰσχρὸν καὶ ἀνάξιον ὑμῶν αὐτῶν 
ἔργον διαπράττεσθε; εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἅπασιν ὁμοίως 
προσεφέρεσθε δίχα τῶν αὐτοκρατόρων, οὐκ ἂν 
οὕτως ἠλέγχεσθε. νῦν δ᾽ εἰσὶν οὓς αὐτοὺς 3 
ἵστατε" ὥστε τοῖς ἄλλοις εἶναι φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων 


! ταύτης and τιμῆς added by Capps, ef. schol. in U συνεξα- 
κουστέον τιμῆς, and superscript in T τιμῆς δηλονότι. εἰκόνος 
Wilamowitz. 

τὸ Reiske: τοῦ. 

3 αὐτοὺς Selden: αὐτοῦ. 

1 That is, to the really important Romans whon the 
Rhodians wish to honour. 
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the Athenians excepted, possess is liberty and the 
Athenians have no great possessions either; but 
our city is the envy of all because it is the most 
prosperous, and consequently it needs a greater 
number of loyal friends. Furthermore, none of the 
Romans particularly cares to have a statue among 
those peoples, but they do not despise that honour 
here." 

All this is true, and that is all the more reason why 
you should give up that practice. For we may reason- 
ably assume that those who put any value upon having 
this honour in your city do not overlook the manner 
in which they get it, but at the same time take into 
consideration also the spirit in which you give it ; and 
on the other hand, it would not be reasonable to 
assume that those who acknowledge that the wealth 
of their city arouses envy should take into account 
the matter of the expense. For assuredly you do 
not because of that consideration honour a greater 
number than do the other states in proportion to 
the relatively greater wealth which you possess. 

And besides, even at this moment you are having 
statues made of the emperors and of other men 
also who are of high rank. For even you must have 
noticed that to be set up in your present way means 
nothing!! Whom, then, do you think of honouring 
in the future that you continue a practice so shame- 
ful and so unworthy of your own selves? I ask this 
because, if you were treating everybody alike with 
the exception of the emperors, you would not be 
shown up as you are being at present. But as it is, 
there are persons for whom you do set up statues of 
themselves; consequently from these cases you make 
it evident to all the others that you are not really 
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e 3 ^ $ , 3 A ^ ^ M 
ὅτι οὐ τιμᾶτε αὐτούς. εἰ δὲ τῶν πολλῶν καὶ 
^ Ἂ » ’ . T ’ 
τῶν μηδὲν àv! ὠφελησάντων εἰσὶν οὗτοι, τίνος 
[ή 3 ^ ^ ’ ’ , 
χάριν ἀσχημονεῖτε; ἢ τί βουλόμενοι τούτους 
M ^ ^ ^ 
εραπεύετε, καὶ ταῦτα ἐνὸν ὑμῖν ἄλλως ἐπιμελεῖ- 
M M $ M ^ ^ 
σθαι; καὶ yàp ξένια πλείω καὶ τὸ τῆς ὑποδοχῆς 
, / ^ ^ ε , A / 7 
ἐλευθέριον τοῖς πολλοῖς ixavóv, κἂν βελτίων ἢ 
d ` ’ d € ^ 2 7^ , 
τις, ἔτι καὶ ψήφισμα ἤρκεσεν ἁπλοῦν, εἴτ᾽ otv? εἰς 
τὸ πρυτανεῖον ἢ ὃ εἰς προεδρίαν ἐκλήθη. νυνὶ μὲν 
γὰρ δοκεῖτε, ὥσπερ οἱ σφόδρα γέμοντες τῶν 
/ . - 
ναυκλήρων καὶ χειμαζόμενοι διὰ τοῦτο, ἐκβολὴν 
- - > 
ποιεῖσθαι τῶν ἀνδριάντων. 
/ $ » € ^ L4 [3 3 3 ’ 
Καίτοι φέρε, εἴ τις ὑμῖν ἔλεγεν ὡς ἄρα ἀποδόσθαι 
^ ’ 
προσήκει τοὺς πολλοὺς αὐτῶν, ἵνα εὐπορήσητε 
χρημάτων, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως οὐκ ἂν 1 ἀνδράποδον 
ε 7 ^ 
ἡγήσασθε εἶναι τὸν λέγοντα. viv τοίνυν αὐτὸ 
^ ^ 9 L4 
τοῦτο ποιεῖτε: ὅσου γὰρ ἀνδριὰς γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, 
^ » / M e 
τοσοῦτον ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ κερδαίνετεὅ πλὴν ὅτι 
- ’ A M 9 9 9 ^ 
γε αὐτοῖς ἀποδίδοσθε αὐτοὺς καὶ οὐκ én’ ἐξαγωγῇ, 
καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τὰ σφόδρα πονηρὰ ἀνδράποδα. 
καθόλου δὲ εὖ ἴστε ὅτι μηδέν ἐστι τῶν τοιούτων 
’ ὃ . ’ LAA 2 M M . ὃ ὃ ’ 
μέγα μηδὲ τίμιον ἄλλως, εἰ μὴ παρὰ τοὺς διδόντας, 
^ ^ 2 ^ Ld 
ἐὰν διδῶσιν ὡς τοιοῦτον ὄν 9. εἰ δὲ τῶν ὄντων 
er A ’ € / . ^ ’ ’ 7 
ὅ τι ἂν θέλῃ τις ῥᾳδίως καὶ τῷ τυχόντι παρέχοιεν, 
ταχὺ δόξει τοῦ μηδενὸς ἄξιον. διὰ τοῦτο σεμνό- 
^ ^ / 
τερὀν ἐστι τὸ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν κληθῆναι ὃ εἰς προεδρίαν 
^ , EH M 
ἅπαξ τῆς παρ᾽ ἑτέροις εἰκόνος. καὶ τὸ μὲν 
μηδὲν ἂν Post: μηδένα. 
εἴτ᾽ οὖν added by Post, ᾧ by Selden. 
7 Casaubon: εἰ UB, om. M. 4 av added by Pflugk. 
κερδαίνετε Casaubon: κερδανεῖτε UBT, κερδανεῖται M. 
ὄν added by Capps, as in § 142. Cohoon would add δεῖ 
after ὡς. 7 παρέχοιεν Pflugk : παρέχειν. 
ὃ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν κληθῆναι Emperius : κληθῆναι παρ᾽ ἑτέροις. 
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honouring them. And if these persons are com- 
moners and could have rendered no service at 
all, what motive have you for this unseemly con- 
duct? What is your object in courting the favour 
of those persons, and that too when it is possible for 
you to show your solicitude for them in other ways ? 
For the fact is that for the commoners several 
gifts of friendship and lavish entertainment were 
sufficient; and if a person is of higher rank a simple 
decree in addition was enough, whether indeed he 
was invited to dine in the city hallor to take a seat of 
honour. For as things are, you give the impression 
that you are doing what ship-captains do whose 
vessels are heavily laden and consequently in danger 
of foundering—jettisoning your statues ! 

But come, consider: if anyone told you that it was 
better after all to sell the most of them in order to 
be well supplied with funds, you could not possibly 
help considering the speaker a base slavish sort of man. 
Yet this is just what you are doing now; for what 
a statue would cost to make is just so much gain 
for you; except that you are selling them to your- 
selves and not for export, just as you deport to 
foreign parts, I presume, your vilest slaves. But 
in general, you well know that there is nothing 
great or valuable in such gifts anyhow, except as it 
is in the givers—if they give it for what it is. But 
if a man makes a present from his own property 
of whatever any person wants, giving it carc- 
lessly and to any person that comes along, soon the 
gift will be looked upon as utterly valueless. For 
this reason it is a matter of greater pride to the 
recipient to be invited to a seat of honour just once 
in your city than to get a statue elsewhere. And a 
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ὑμᾶς καθημένους ἐπαινέσαι λαμπρόν: ἄλλοι δὲ 
οὐδὲ ἂν διαρραγῶσι κεκραγότες οὐ δοκοῦσιν 
ε - - 

ἱκανῶς τιμᾶν. 

Τὸν ᾿Ολυμπίασι στέφανον ἴστε δήπουθεν ἐλάϊνον 
ὄντα, καὶ τοῦτον πολλοὶ προτετιμήκασι τοῦ 
ζῆν, οὐχὶ τῆς ἐκεῖ φυομένης ἐλαίας ἐχούσης τὶ 
θαυμαστόν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι μὴ ῥᾳδίως μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ «μικρῷ 
δίδοται. τοιγαροῦν ἔγγιστα, ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν, ὡς ἐπί- 
στασθε, τῶν αὐτοκρατόρων τις οὕτω σφόδρα 
ἡττήθη. τοῦ πράγματος καὶ ἐπεθύμησε τῆς ἐκεῖ 
νίκης ὥστε καὶ ἀγωνίσασθαι παρ᾽ ᾿Ηλείοις, καὶ 
τοῦτον ὅρον ἡγήσασθαι τῆς εὐδαιμονίας. εἰ δέ 
γε πάντας ἐστεφάνουν τοὺς ἐπὶ τὴν θέαν ἀφικνου- 
μένους τῶν ἡγουμένων, τίνα ἂν 1 ζῆλον ἢ ἢ ποίαν 
ἔτι δόξαν ἔσχεν ὁ στέφανος; ἀλλὰ ἐκείνους γέ 

111 φασι μηδὲ τὰς ἐπιστολὰς λύειν, ἃς ἂν γράψωσι 
τῶν ἀθλητῶν τινα συνιστάντες, πρὶν 7) ἀγωνίσηται. 
καὶ τοῦτο οὐδένα πώποτε αὐτοῖς ἤνεγκε κίνδυνον, 
ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον τιμὴν καὶ ἔπαινον τῷ δοκεῖν 
ἀξίους εἶναι βραβεύειν τὸν ἀγῶνα. μὴ γὰρ 
οἴεσθε “Ρωμαίους οὕτως εἶναι σκαιοὺς καὶ 
ἀμαθεῖς ὥστε μηδέν᾽ ? αἱρεῖσθαι τῶν ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῖς 
ἐλευθέριον εἶναι μηδὲ καλόν, ἀλλὰ βούλεσθαι 

ἄλλον ἀνδραπόδων κρατεῖν. 

112 ΚΕῖῖτα ᾿Ηλεῖοι μὲν οὕτως ἀξιοῦσι τὰ ἑαυτῶν, 
οὐδενὸς Πελοποννησίων κατά γε τἆλλα ἀμείνους 
ὄντες: ὑμεῖς δὲ τοὺς παριόντας δεδοίκατε, 


1 ἂν added by Arnim. 
μηδέν᾽ Budé : μηδὲν UM, μηδένα B. 


1 This emperor was Nero. See Dio Cassius 63. 14; Sueto- 
nius, Life of Nero 24. 
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resolution of commendation voted by you from your 
seats in the assembly is a splendid distinction; but 
other peoples, even if they burst their lungs with 
cheering, seem not to show honour enough. e 

You doubtless know that the Olympian crown is \ 
of olive leaves, and yet this honour many people 
have preferred to life itself, not because there is 
anything wonderful about the olive that grows 
there, but because it is not given carelessly or for 
slight achievement. This explains why very recently, 
in our own time, one of the emperors, as you know, 
was so taken with this practice and was so eager to 
win the victory there that he actually competed at 
the Elean festival and considered this the height of 
happiness.! But if it had been their custom to crown 
allthe potentates that came to the spectacle, what 
emulation would the crown any longer have aroused | 
and what sort of glory would it have won? On the | 
contrary, they say that the Eleans do not even open 
the letters written by those who would recommend 
a particular athlete,? until he has competed. And 
this has never brought upon them any risk of harm, 
but, on the contrary, honour and applause, because 
they are considered worthy to supervise the games. 
For you must not suppose that the Romans arc so 
stupid and ignorant as to choose that none of their 
subjects should be independent or honourable but 
would rather rule over slaves. 

Then again, whereas the Eleans, who are not 
superior in other respects to any of the other Pelo- 
ponnesians, put so high a value upon their own 
position, are you Rhodians so afraid of all your 

2 Casaubon thinks that some of the emperors would at times 


recommend an athlete, while Reiske thinks that other Romans 
in high position also did it. 115 
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* [7] ` 4 $ ^ M H J 
κἂν ἕνα τινὰ μὴ στήσητε χαλκοῦν, τὴν ἐλευθερίαν 
οἴεσθε ἀποβαλεῖν; ! ἀλλ εἶ γε οὕτω σφόδρα 
ἐπισφαλής ἐστιν ὥστε ἐκ τῆς ᾿τυχούσης προφάσεως 
περιαιρεθῆναι, δουλεύειν ὑμῖν τῷ παντὶ βέλτιον 
7 
ἤδη. καὶ γὰρ τοῖς τὸ σῶμα οὕτως ἐπικινδύνως 
14 
ἔχουσιν ὥστε μηκέτ᾽ ἀνενεγκεῖν τεθνάναι κρεῖττον 
A ^ ^ 
7 ζῆν. εἰ yàp ὑμῖν ἡ μὲν ἐκ τοσούτου χρόνου 

f A ~ 
πίστις καὶ πρὸς τὸν δῆμον εὔνοια τὸν ἐκείνων 

A ld ^ 
καὶ κοινωνία πάσης τύχης οὐ δύναται βεβαιοῦν 

A Li 
τὴν πολιτείαν, οὐδὲ Μιθριδάτης καθαιρεθεὶς οὐδ᾽ 
"A ’ io. e ^ , 3 A ^ 

ντίοχος, οὐδ᾽ ἡ τῆς θαλάττης ἀρχὴ παραδοθεῖσα 
διὰ πολλῶν κινδύνων καὶ πόνων, οὐδ᾽ οἱ πρὸ τοσού- 
των ἐτῶν ὅρκοι τῆς φιλίας, οὐδ᾽ αἱ παρ᾽ αὐτὸν 
τὸν Λία στῆλαι κείμεναι μέχρι νῦν, οὐδ᾽ ἡ μέχρι 
᾿Ωκεανοῦ συγκινδυνεύσασα δύναμις, οὐδ᾽ ἡ τὸ 

^ e A , ^ e ~ / » 3 3 
τελευταῖον ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἁλοῦσα πόλις, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 
μὴ τὸν δεῖνα καὶ τὸν δεῖνα κολακεύσετε ἀγεννῶς, 
l4 ^ > / 3. ^ 
πάντα ταῦτα ἀνατέτραπται, ὡς ἀεὶ προσδοκᾶν 
ὀργήν τινα ἢ μῖσος, σφόδρα ὑμῖν φαύλως τὰ πράγ- 
ματα ἔχει καὶ ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἵδρυσθε ἰσχυροῦ. καὶ 
ἔγωγε φαίην ἄν, εἰ καὶ χαλεπῶς ἀκούσεσθε, 
^ ^ ’ / 
κρεῖττον ὑμῶν ἀπαλλάττειν τοὺς ἐν Φρυγίᾳ μέσῃ 
’ A . 3 » ’ A / A 
δουλεύοντας ἢ τοὺς ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ καὶ Λιβύη. τὸ 


4 ἀποβαλεῖν Selden: ἀποβάλλειν. 


1 At the time when Dio was speaking, whenever that was, 
Rhodes seems to have been a civitas libera et foederata, but in 
danger of losing that position. 

27. Q. xii, No. 58, says that Hermagoras, son of 
Phaenippus, as a prytanist gave expression to the εὔνοια 
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casual visitors that you think if you fail to set 
up some one person in bronze, you will lose your 
freedom?! But if your freedom is in so pre- 
carious a state that it can be stripped from you on 
any petty pretext, it would in every way be better 
for you to be slaves forthwith. So too when men's 
bodies are so dangerously ill that there is no longer 
hope for their recovery, death is better than life. 
Why, if your long-standing loyalty and good will? 
toward that people, and your having shared with 
them every fortune, are unable to give your state 
security, nor yet the subjugation of Mithridates or 
of Antiochus, nor the command of the sea which 
you have delivered over to them at the cost of so 
many dangers and hardships, nor the vows of friend- 
ship taken so many years ago, nor the tablets ? which 
up to the present time have stood at the very side 
of your statue of Zeus, nor your mighty * fleet, which 
has shared in their battles as far as the Ocean's 
edge, nor finally, the capture of your city * endured 
for their sake, yet if you omit to flatter ignobly 
this man and that man, all these things have come 
to naught—if this is your condition, so that you are 
always expecting some outburst of wrath or hatred, 
then your position is extremely wretched and rests 
upon no firm foundation. And I, for my part, would 
say, even at the risk of angering you, that slaves in 
the interior of Phrygia, and those in Egypt and 
Libya, fare better than yourselves. For it is less 


(good will) and πίστις (loyalty) of the state of Rhodes to Titus 
and his house, and to the senate and Roman people. 
3 On these the treaty between Rome and Rhodes would be 
recorded. 
4 See § 103 and note. 
5 By Cassius in 42 B.c. See note on the Chariot § 86. 
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` > 4 ` M ὃ ^ M » 
γὰρ ἀγνοούμενον καὶ μὴ δοκοῦντα μηδενὸς ἀξιον 
^ ^ d ’ 
ποιεῖν ὁτιοῦν ἔλαττον αἰσχρόν: τὸ δὲ οὕτως ὄντας 
ἐπισήμους καὶ θαυμαζομένους παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνάγκην 
e . > ^ 4 / 
ἔχειν ὥσπερ τοὺς ἀγεννεῖς κύνας σαίνειν τὸν 
παριόντα δεινόν. 
/ / , ὃ ` 3 /, ὃ 1 ^ e 1 
Φέρε τοίνυν, εἰ δὲ καὶ πάντας δέοι τιμᾶν οὕτως 
J 
καὶ τὴν ἐσχάτην ἀπορίαν θείη τις εἶναι περὶ τὴν 
, $ ^ » . 4 ? $ 
πόλιν, πόσῳ κρεῖττον αὐτὸ τὸ ψήφισμα προσπέμψαι 
A ^ , ’ e» oN r 4 , 
τὸ τῆς εἰκόνος, iv, ἐὰν βούληται, στήσῃ παρ 
ἑαυτοῦ; 
/ > z 
115 Νὴ AC, ἀλλ᾽ αἰσχρόν, εἰ τοσαύτην στενοχωρίαν 
e ΄ Νε ’ , L4 
ὁμολογήσομεν, καὶ “Ῥοδίων οὐκ ἄξιον. 


9 / 3 nN T ^ e / 
τίς οὐκ av εὖ φρονῶν ἔλοιτο πένης 


Καίτοι 
ὃ ^ ἀλλ “A , H ^ . . ’ 
οκεῖν μᾶλλον ἢ πονηρός; ἢ τὸ νυνὶ γιγνόμενον 
T^ ^ ^ » . . A 
ἧττον ὑμῖν δοκεῖ τινος αἰσχρὸν εἶναι, τὸ τοὺς 
5 , € ^ / ’ ^ ’ 
ἀνδριάντας ὑμῶν δύνασθαί τινα διηγεῖσθαι, καθά- 
` >? ¢ , ` 7 ο ^ 
περ τὰς οἰκίας, OTL πρότερον μὲν ἦν αὕτη τοῦ 
- ^ 4 ^ ^ / A > II 
δεῖνος, νῦν δὲ τοῦ δεῖνος γέγονεν, ἂν δ᾽ οὗτος 
ιό , » ^ £ 
τελευτήσῃ, πάλιν ἔσται τοῦ κληρονομήσαντος 
-^ ^ , + A 3 4 » 
ἢ τοῦ πριαμένου; καίτοι τὴν εἰκόνα οὐκ ἔστιν 
. / ^ ’ M ’ 
οὐδενὶ δικαίῳ μεταθεῖναι, καθάπερ τὴν οἰκίαν. 
» ’ » P 3 A ^ n 
116 Ηδη τοίνυν ἤκουσά τι καὶ τοιοῦτόν τινος 
> [4 7 X 3 ο ^ 
ἀποσχεδιάζοντος, ὅτι καὶ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις ἰδεῖν 
- / ` 
ἔστι τοῦτο γιγνόμενον: πάλιν δὲ ἑτέρου, ὡς καὶ 
> 3 4 ^ Φ 
πα Αθηναίοις πολλὰ πράττεται νῦν, ols οὐκ 
3 
1 οὕτως Wilamowitz : ὅπως. 


2 καίτοι Capps: καὶ. 
3 w Ld » , , 
ἠκουσά τι Valesius : ἠκούσατε. 
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shameful that a man who is unknown and thought to 
be utterly without desert should resort to any and 
every expedient; but that a people so distinguished 
as yourselves and so admired throughout the world 
should be constrained like low-bred curs to fawn 
upon every passer-by, is scandalous. 

Come then, tell me this: Suppose that it should 
be necessary to honour all the world in this fashion 
and that we should assume the city to be in desperate 
financial straits, how much better it would be to send 
the simple decree in which the statue is voted to each 
man so honoured, in order that, if he chooses, he 
may set it up at his own expense! 

** Good heavens!” you exclaim, “ but it would 
be a disgrace if we are to admit such straightened 
circumstances, and beneath the dignity of the 
people of Rhodes ! ”’ 

And yet what person in his right mind would not 
prefer to be thought poor rather than unprincipled ? 
Or does the present situation seem to you in a less 
degree disgraceful than any other—that a person 
is able to describe your statues in the same way as 
your houses, saying that this one used to belong to 
So-and-so but that now it has come into the hands 
of So-and-so; and when the present owner dies it 
will in turn belong to whoever has inherited it—or 
who buys it? And yet it is not possible for any 
right-minded man to transfer the ownership of a 
statue as he does that of a house. 

Well, I once heard a man make an off-hand remark 
to the effect that there are other peoples also where 
one can see this practice being carried on ; and again, 
another man, who said that even in Athens many 
things are done now which any one, not without 
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ἀπεικότως ἄν τις ἐπιπλήξειεν, οὐ περὶ τὰ ἄλλα 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τὰς τιμάς" οἵ γε τὸν δεῖνα 
μὲν Ὀλύμπιον κεκλήκασιν οὐδὲ φύσει πολίτην 
ἑαυτῶν, Φοίνικα δὲ ἄνθρωπον οὐκ ἀπὸ Τύρου καὶ 
Σιδῶνος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ κώμης τινὸς ἢ τῆς ἠπείρου, καὶ 
ταῦτα πιττούμενον τοὺς βραχίονας καὶ περιδήµατα 
φοροῦντα: τὸν δεῖνα δὲ τὸν εὐχερῆ λίαν ποιητήν, 
ὃς καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ποτε κἀνθάδε ἐπεδείξατο, o) 
μόνον χαλκοῦν ἑστάκασιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ παρὰ Μέναν- 
ρον. λέγειν δὲ εἰώθασιν οἱ διασύροντες τὴν 
πόλιν καὶ το ἐπίγραμμα τὸ ἐπὶ τῆς Νικάνορος 
εἰκόνος, ws? αὐτοῖς καὶ τὴν Σαλαμῖνα € ἑωνήσατο. 
117 ἐγὼ δ᾽ εἰ μέν τις ἢ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐπιτιμῶν 
λέγει ταῦτα, καὶ δεικνὺς οὐκ ὄντας ἀξίους᾽ τοὺς 
ἐνοικοῦντας τῆς πόλεως οὐδὲ τῆς δόξης, ἣν οἱ 
πρότερον γενόμενοι κατέλιπον, 7 καθόλου τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα ἐλεῶν eis 6 πέπτωκεν, ὅταν τοιαῦτα 
πράττωσιν οἱ χρόνον τινὰ δόξαντες αὐτῆς προεστά- 
ναι, καλῶς αὐτὸν ἡγοῦμαι λέγειν" εἰ δ᾽ ὅτι προσ- 
ήκει μηδ᾽ ὑμᾶς μηδὲν μέγα as μηδ᾽ ἐκείνων 


1 ὡς Post: ὃς 


ee Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana 8.7: τοὺς 
᾿Ολυμπίους καὶ τὰς odode’ ἐπωνυμίας ἔθεντο () Αθηναῖοι). 

5 On this meaning of εὐχερής, the opposite of δυσχερὴς 
‘finieal’, ‘ fastidious’, ‘ particular’, see Shorey Classical 
Philology XV (1917), p. 308, and cf. Arist. Eth. Eud. 1991 b 2 
and Hist. Anim. 595a 18: ὅς εὐχερέστατον πρὸς πᾶσαν τροφὴν 
ἐστιν. The glutton and the pig are typical of this quality, 
and Dio obviously so characterizes this poet. 

3 Pausanias (1. 21. 1) says: “The Athenians have statues 
of their writers of Tragedy and of Comedy set up in their 
theatre, mostly mediocrities, for except Menander, there is 
no writer of Comedy of outstanding ability." The inscribed 
basis of Menander's statue, found in the theatre, is extant: 
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justiee, could censure, these being not confined to 
ordinary matters, but having to do even with the 
conferring of honours. “ Why, they have conferred 
the title of ‘ Olympian 4,’ "he alleged, upon a certain 
person he named, * though he was not an Athenian 
by birth, but a Phoenician fellow who eame, not 
from Tyre or Sidon, but from some obscure village 
or from the interior, a man, what is more, who 
has his arms depilated and wears stays”; and he 
added that another, whom he also named, that very 
slovenly? poet, who once gave a recital here in 
Rhodes too, they not only have set up in bronze, 
but even placed his statue next to that of Menander.? 
Those who disparage their city and the inscrip- 
tion on the statue of Nicanor are accustomed to 
say that it actually bought Salamis for them.* But 
I, for my part, if any one makes these statements 
either to reproach the Athenians and to show 
that its present inhabitants are not worthy of it or 
of the glory which the Athenians of old bequeathed 
to them, or to express in a general way a feeling 
of commiseration for Hellas, that she has fallen to 
so low an estate, when such acts are committed by a 
people who for a time were regarded as the foremost 
of the raee, I believe he is right; but if it is his 
thought that you also should be lacking in pride 


IG. IP, 3777. Friedländer (Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 3, 
p. 224) says that this poet may have been Q. Pompeius Capito, 
who also appeared as an improvisator. 

* Pausanias (2. 8. 6) says that Aratus of Sicyon (not Nicanor) 
persuaded Diogenes, Macedonian commandant of the Peiraeus, 
Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium, to surrender them for 150 
talents, and that of this sum he himself contributed one sixth 
for the Athenians. Nicanor of Stageira, a friend of Cassander, 
captured the Peiraeus in 319 B.c. 
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κρεῖττον, οὐκ ἔχω τὴν ὑπερβολὴν τῆς ἀναισθη- 
σίας εἰπεῖν τοῦ ταῦτα λέγοντος. οὐ γὰρ ὃν 
τρόπον τὰ καλῶς παρ᾽ ἑτέροις γιγνόμενα πᾶσιν 
ἔθος ἐστὶ λέγειν ζήλου καὶ προτροπῆς ἕνεκεν, 
ὁμοίως κἂν φαῦλόν τι πράττηται παρ᾽ ἄλλοις, 
δεῖ τοῦτο μνημονεύειν, ὥστε μιμεῖσθαι, τοὐναντίον 
δὲ ὑπὲρ τοῦ φυλάξασθαι καὶ μὴ λαθεῖν. εἴς τι 
τοιοῦτον ἐμπεσόντας. καὶ γὰρ εἰ μὲν ἐπαινῶν 
τις ἐκείνους ταῦτα ἔλεγε καὶ μηδὲν χείρονος 
δόξης ἀποφαίνων ἐπιτυγχάνοντας, ἦν μὲν ἂν 
δήπουθεν εὐήθης, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀναιδής" πλὴν κατά 
γε τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γνώμην od! παρεῖχέ τινα ἀφορμὴν 
τοῖς ἁμαρτάνειν βουλομένοις. εἰ δ᾽ ὡς αἰσχρὰ 
καὶ ὀνείδη πάντες αὐτὰ προφέρουσι καὶ οὐθεὶς 
ἂν εἴποι τῶν ἐγκωμιαζόντων τὴν πόλιν τοιοῦτον 
οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἤτοι βλασφημῶν τις ἢ καθαπτόµενος 
αλλος καὶ ἐπιπλήττων, παντελῶς εὐήθης | o? 
διὰ τῶν τοιούτων ὑμᾶς προτρέπειν δοκῶν ὥστε 
ἀμελεῖν τῶν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς: καθάπερ εἴ τις 
ἀθλητὴν. πείθων ἀπειπεῖν καὶ προέσθαι τὸν στέ- 
φανον ἀργυρίου λέγοι «πρὸς αὐτόν" Οὐχ ὁρᾷς 
ἐκεῖνον τὸν παραχωρήσαντα πρὸ σοῦ µαστι- 
γούμενον; ἢ νὴ Δία εἴ τις τῶν ὑποκριτῶν τινι ὃ 
δεικνὺς τοὺς ἐκπίπτοντας καὶ συριττομένους 


t οὐ added by Capps. 

2 6 added by Reiske. 

ὃ τινι added by Arnim. 

3 ἐκπίπτοντας Reiske: ἐκεῖ πίπτοντας. 


1 Referring again to Athens. 
2 It’s seourging for you too if you drop out. 
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and should be no better than they, then I am unable 
to characterize the utter lack of fine feeling shown 
by the speaker. For as it is the custom of all men 
to recount the admirable institutions and practices | 
which are found among other peoples for the purpose | 
of encouraging eager emulation of them, we should | 
not in the same way mention any bad practice that 
is current elsewhere for the sake of encouraging 
imitation of it, but, on the contrary, only in order 
that one's people may be on their guard against it | 
and may not fall unawares into that sort of thing. . 
Indeed if a man were in fact reciting any such 
things by way of praising that other people and 
of showing that they enjoyed a reputation no whit 
worse on that account, he must surely be reckoned 
a simple, or rather a reckless, person; but yet 
according to his own opinion he was not offering 
any incentive to those wishing to do wrong. But 
if all men cite these practices as a shame and a 
reproach and not one of those who eulogize the 
city} would mention any such thing, but only a 
person who wanted either to slander or in some 
other way to criticize and assailit, that man is an utter 
simpleton who thinks that by such means he could 
induce you to abandon your own customs. It is just | 
as if a person, in trying to persuade an athlete to 
give up and forego the crown for the price of a 
piece of silver, should say to him: ‘ Do you not see 
yonder man, the one who is being scourged, just 
in front of you, because he dropped out of the 
contest? "? Or, by heavens, just as if a man should 
point out to one of the actors several who were being 
hissed off the stage, and should offer this sort of 
encouragement: ‘See to it that you also pay no 
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^ ^ e \ \ y 
τοιαῦτα παραμυθοῖτο: Ὅπως μηδὲ σὺ προσέξεις, 
> > ε / 2 ^ . - e ^ * , ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοίως ἀγωνιεῖ. Καὶ νῦν ὑμῖν σχεδὸν ἐκεῖνοι 

’ » € ^ . > / € 2 
λέγουσιν: Ody ὁρᾶτε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ὡς ἀσχη- 
μονοῦσιν, ὡς κακῶς ἀκούουσιν, ὡς παράδειγµα 

^ F ^ ^ 
πᾶσίν εἶσι τῆς ἀγεννείας καὶ τῆς ὕβρεως ἣν 
/ 
ὑβρίζουσω εἰς τὴν πατρίδα; 
/ ^ . 3 

Καίτοι πότερον θῇ τις αὐτοὺς ἀνταγωνιστὰς 
ὑμῶν, ὥσπερ ἀξιοῦσιν, ἢ μᾶλλον, ὃ τῷ παντὶ 
βέλτιον καὶ δικαιότερον, καὶ τούτους καὶ τοὺς 

/ \ / / 
Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ πάντας τοὺς ὁμοίους μερίτας 
€ ? 2 ^ ο ^ > / J 1λλ᾽ y 4 
ὑμετέρους: ἢ ὑμᾶς ἐκείνων; a οὔτε τοὺς 
ἀνταγωνιστὰς ἁμαρτάνοντας εὔλογόν ἐστι μιμεῖ- 
σθαι, τοὐναντίον δὲ τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον κατορθοῦν, 
e ^ . 7 / ~ M 4 
ἵνα τῷ παντὶ φαίνησθε προέχοντες αὐτῶν, καὶ μὴ 

ld * 4 > / / 3 * 3 M A 
µόνον διὰ τὴν ἐκείνων κακίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὴν 

^ - / 
αὑτῶν ἀρετὴν εὐδοκιμῆτε: οὔτε τοὺς οἰκείους καὶ 

/ S A r A / > > 
προσήκοντας, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μὲν κωλύειν, εἰ ὃ 
> ^ ^ € ^ y A 
oOv,? αὐτούς γε πειρᾶσθαι τοῖς ἑαυτῶν ἔργοις τὰ 

/ ^ 
ἁμαρτήματα ἐκείνων ἐλάττω ποιεῖν. 

ΤᾺ 2 > X 3 ^ » δὲ > ~ 

Er. δ᾽ εἰ μὲν ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις μηδὲν αὐτῶν 
διεφέρετε, οὐδὲν ἴσως ἔδει καθ’ Ev τοῦτο φιλοτι- 

- ^ / 
μεῖσθαι καὶ σκοπεῖν ὅπως κρείττους δόξετε. 
νῦν δὲ οὐθέν ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ τῶν ἐκεῖ γιγνομένων 
οὐκ ἂν αἰσχυνθείη τις. οἷον εὐθὺς τὰ περὶ τοὺς 

/ e / 2 ΄ , 
μονομάχους οὕτω σφόδρα ἐζηλώκασι Κορινθίους, 


! παράδειγµα Emperius : παραδείγματα. 

? pepitas ὑμετέρους Capps, cf. Pollux 8. 136, and Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge? 134, 1. 8 and note: µέρος ὑμέτερον. 

3 εἰ δ᾽ οὖν Wyttenbach : εἰ γοῦν M, ἤγουν B, ἠγ᾽ οὖν U. 
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attention to your part, but go through the perform 
ance the way they did." And now those whom we 
have just described are to all intents and purposes 
saying to you: “ Do you not see how the Athenians 
are disgracing themselves, how they are getting a 
bad name, how they are an example to all the 
world of baseness and of the kind of insolence with 
which they outrage their own country?” 

And yet, let me ask, shall anyone class the 
Athenians as your rivals, as these persons demand, 
or rather—and this is in every way better and fairer— 
hold both them and the Spartans and all others 
like them to be your co-partners, or you theirs? 
But it is not sensible to imitate your rivals when they 
err, but on the contrary to endeavour so much the 
more to do right yourselves, in order that you may 
be found superior to them in every respect and ever 
win credit, not enly on account of their demerits, 
but also on account of your own virtue; nor should 
you copy your friends and relatives, but should try 
to check them if possible, or, if you do copy them, 
should by the merit of your own eonduct try to 
minimize their shortcomings. 

Moreover, if you were no whit superior to the Ath- 
enians in other respects, perhaps you would not find 
it necessary to feel any jealousy of them in this one 
matter and to consider how you might have a reputa- 
tion better than theirs. But as matters now stand, 
there is no practice current in Athens which would 
not cause any man to feel ashamed. l'or instance, 
in regard to the gladiatorial shows the Athenians 
have so zealously emulated the Corinthians, or rather, 


4 ἔδει Reiske: δεῖ. 
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μᾶλλον δ᾽ ὑπερβεβλήκασι τῇ κακοδαιμονίᾳ κἀκεί- 
νους καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἅπαντας, ὥστε οἱ Κορίνθιοι 
μὲν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως θεωροῦσιν ἐν χαράδρᾳ τινί, 
πλῆθος μὲν δυναμένῳ δέξασθαι τόπῳ, ῥυπαρῷ δὲ 
ἄλλως καὶ ὅπου μηδεὶς ἂν μηδὲ θάψειε μηδένα 
τῶν ἐλευθέρων, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ θεῶν- 
ται τὴν καλὴν ταύτην θέαν ὑπ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, 
οὗ τὸν Διόνυσον ἐπὶ τὴν ὀρχήστραν τιθέασιν: 
ὥστε πολλάκις ἐν αὐτοῖς τινα σφάττεσθαι τοῖς 
θρόνοις, οὗ τὸν ἱεροφάντην καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ἱερεῖς 
ἀνάγκη καθίζειν. καὶ τὸν εἰπόντα περὶ τούτου 
φιλόσοφον καὶ νουθετήσαντα αὐτοὺς οὐκ an- 
εδέξαντο οὐδὲ ἐπήνεσαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως ἐδυσχέραναν, 
ὥστε ἐκεῖνον γένει μὲν ὄντα 1 “Ῥωμαίων μηδενὸς 
ὕστερον, δόξαν δὲ τηλικαύτην ἔχοντα ἠλίκης 
οὐδεὶς ἐκ πάνυ πολλοῦ τετύχηκεν, ὁμολογού- 
μενον δὲ μόνον μάλιστα μετὰ τοὺς ἀρχαίους 
ἀκολούθως βεβιωκέναι τοῖς λόγοις, καταλιπεῖν 
ἣν πόλιν καὶ μᾶλλον ἑλέσθαι διατρίβειν adda- 
χόσε τῆς Ἑλλάδος. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ὑμεῖς, ἄνδρες 
“Ῥόδιοι, τοιοῦτον οὐθὲν ὑπομείναιτε, παρ᾽ οἷς 
h γένει μὲν ὄντα Capps, ὄντα μὲν γένει Imperius: μὲν ὄντα 
γένει. 


1 Aceording to Curtius (Z'eloponnesus 2. 527) Dio is here 
referring to a rocky depression at the foot of a hill east of the 
new town. This depression was enlarged by the Corinthians 
toform an amphitheatre, whieh one eould not see until he came 
to the very crest. Friedländer, however, thinks that Dio 
refers here to the natural depression before it was made into 
an amphitheatre. Otherwise he would have deseribed it 
differently because it is ealled a splendid structure in the 4th 
century A.D. See Harold North Fowler, Vol. I of the American 
School at Athens Corinth series, chapter ** Topography ”’. 
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have so surpassed both them and all others in their 
mad infatuation, that whereas the Corinthians watch 
these combats outside the city in a glen, a place 
that is able to hold a crowd but otherwise is dirty 
and such that no one would even bury there any 
freeborn citizen,! the Athenians look on at this 
fine spectacle in their theatre under the very walls 
of the Acropolis, in the place where they bring their 
Dionysus into the orchestra and stand him up,? so 
that often a fighter is slaughtered among the very 
seats in which the Hierophant and the other priests 
must sit. And the philosopher? who spoke about 
this matter and rebuked them they refused to obey 
and did not even applaud ; on the contrary, they were 
so incensed that, although in blood he was inferior 
to no Roman, but enjoyed a reputation greater than 
any one man has attained for generations, and was 
admittedly the only man who since the time of the 
ancients had lived most nearly in conformity with 
reason, this man was forced to leave the city and pre- 
ferred to go and live somewhere else in Greece. But 
you, O men of Rhodes, would not tolerate any such 
thing as that, since among you there is a law which 


2 At the City Dionysia a statue of the god was escorted by 
the ἔφηβοι from the Dipylon Gate and placed in the orchestra 
of the theatre. See I.G.II?, 1. 11. 

3 In a note on Philostratus, op. cit. 4. 32, where Apollonius 
is represented as saying σὺ δέ, Διόνυσε, μετὰ τοιοῦτον αἷμα ἐς τὸ 
θέατρον φοιτᾷς; Valesius offered reasons for believing that 
the philosopher here referred to was Apollonius of Tyana. 
The description given above fits Apollonius except that he 
appears to be a Roman. Consequently it is now generally 
believed that this philosopher was Musonius Rufus, whom Dio, 
owing to his admiration of the man whom he knew personally, 
praised so highly. Did not Musonius Rufus convert Dio to a 
belief in philosophy ? 
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[ή 3 M ` ΄ / 3 - > 
νόμος ἐστὶ τὸν δημόσιον μηδέποτε εἰσελθεῖν εἰς 
τὴν πόλιν. 

Tivos οὖν ἕνεκα ἐπεμνήσθην; ! od μὰ τὸν Δία 

^ t à. 9 / 9 iL 
λοιδορῆσαι βουλόμενος τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους: τοὐναντίον 
γὰρ πᾶσιν ἐλεεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐπέρχεται τοῖς μετρίοις" 

3 > @ 35 ^p? v ^ € ^ 9 . 9 / 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως εἰδῆθ᾽ ὅτι λοιπὸν ὑμῖν οὐ πρὸς ἐκείνους 
> ` e ’ 3 M . ε - ? ` M ^ 
ἐστὶν ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς καὶ τῶν 
y L4 ^ H / “ 
ἄλλων εἴ τις σωφρονεῖ. καίτοι πάντα ὅσα 
A » ` 3 / A . 
ἂν εἴποι τις κατὰ ᾿Αθηναίων ἢ κατὰ Λακεδαι- 

/ ^ > ^7 7 , xy ` 
μονίων ἢ καθ ὧν δήποτε, παρ᾽ οἷς ἄλλα τινὰ 

4 » \ ’ 3 ’ 2 M 
φαύλως ἔχει καὶ σφόδρα ὁλιγώρως, ἐμοὶ συναγω- 

^ ^ > ^ 
νιεῖται' τὸ yàp τῶν εἰκόνων οὐκ ἔστι Tap αὐτοῖς 
> ^ e / ο Σο M 9,2 / 
ἰδεῖν οὕτω γιγνόμενον: Wal’ ὅ γε μηδὲ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
ἁμαρτάνεται τοῖς ἐσχάτως ἀπολωλόσι, πῶς οὐκ 
ἂν ὑπερβολήν τινα ἔχοι τῆς ἀτοπίας; 

» . - > . . . . £ 2 

Ere δὲ μᾶλλον αὐτὰ τὰ περὶ τὰς τιμᾶς τινα 
/ ^ 
παρατεθέντα ἀποδείκνυσι τοῦτο. εἰ γὰρ τὸ 
~ ^ ^ ^ M ^ 
τῶν νῦν τινα παραστῆσαι τῶν ἀρχαίων τινὶ δοκεῖ 
΄ / ’ 4 er 3 / 
δεινόν, πόσῳ δεινότερον τὸ οὕτως ἀφελέσθαι 
τινὰ ἐκείνων τῆς τιμῆς, ὥστε ἑτέρῳ δοῦναι; 
` ? ` » 2 ’ \ Ld ` 
καὶ εἰ τὸ ὄνομα ἐπιγράψαι τινὸς ἄλλῳ TW πολὺ 
ἐλάττονι τηλικαύτην κατάγνωσιν φέρει, τὸ 

3 ^ ` 3 ^ ` ^ / oN 
ἐξαλεῖψαι καὶ ἀνελεῖν τὸ τοῦ κρείττονος, ἐὰν 

«) ` A f 
οὕτω τύχῃ, ποῖόν τι φαίνεσθαι νομίζετε; 


1 ἐπεμνήσθην Emperius: ὑπεμνήσθην. 
2 τινα added by Capps, αὐτῶν ἁμαρτήματα Arnim. 
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prescribes that the executioner must never enter 
the city. 

What, then, was my object in mentioning this? 
Not, I assure you, any desire to abuse the Athenians ; 
for, on the contrary, all decent men instinctively feel 
pity for them; it was rather in order that you might 
know that from this time on your reckoning is not 
with them but with your own selves and with all 
others who are sober-minded. And yet everything 
that might be said in criticism of the Athenians or 
of the Spartans or any other peoples among whom 
are found other practices which are bad and due to 
gross carelessness, will reinforce my argument; for 
in the matter of statues you can find no such abuse 
among them as prevails here; must we not, therefore, 
of necessity conclude that this particular form of 
wrongdoing, which is not practiced even among those 
we have mentioned who are utterly lost to shame, 
is beyond all exaggeration monstrous? ! 

And this characterization becomes still more con- 
vincing if some few details of what happens in con- 
nection with the honours you grant are brought 
into comparison by themselves. If, for instance, 
it is considered an outrage to place any man of the 
present day beside any of the ancients, how much 
more of an outrage is it to deprive, as you are doing, 
an ancient of his honour for the purposc of bestowing 
it upon another? And if the inscribing of one 
person's name over that of another and a much 
inferior person brings so great condemnation, com- 
pletely to erase and remove the name of the better 
man, if it so happens—in what sort of light do yor 
think this act appears ? 


1 Cf. $ 75 and note. 
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M \ » € ^ / A $ € / 
Καὶ μὴν εἴ τις ὑμᾶς Καυνίοις ἢ Μυνδίοις ὁμοίους 
> / ή > ^ . ^ 
εἶναι λέγοι, σφόδρα ὀργιεῖσθε καὶ βλασφημεῖν 
e ^ ^ 
αὐτὸν ἡγήσεσθε κατὰ τῆς πόλεως: πῶς ἂν οὖν 
, ^ ^ 
ἔθ᾽ ὑμῖν ἀπολογίαν τινὰ φέροι περί τινος τῶν παρ᾽ 
^ £ 
ὑμῖν τὸ καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις αὐτὸ γίγνεσθαι; kald- 
/ ^ ^ 
περ εἰ καὶ τὰ τείχη τις οἴοιτο δεῖν λῦσαι τὰ παρ᾽ 
- * ` ^ 
ὑμῖν ἢ καὶ καταπίπτοντα ἐᾶν, ὅτι καὶ παρ᾽ 
€. p / ^ b ^ ^ M 
ἑτέροις πέπτωκε, μᾶλλον δὲ πᾶσι τοῖς ἄλλοις 
σχεδόν. καίτοι τὰ μὲν τείχη διὰ τὴν εἰρήνην 
M ^ ^ 8 
καὶ τὴν δουλείαν ἐᾶται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ὧν τὸ μὲν 
ἅπαντες εὔχονται, τὴν εἰρήνην, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν οὐκ 
d d ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ἔστι κακίας σημεῖον: τὸ δὲ τοῖς παλαιοῖς τῶν 
εὐεργετῶν οὕτω προσφέρεσθαι δι᾽ ἀχαριστίαν 
/ ki 
γίγνεται. φαίην δ᾽ ἂν ἔγωγε παρὰ τούτοις μηδὲ 
εὐεργέτας ἀδικεῖσθαι: τίς γὰρ παρὰ Καυνίοις 
- 9 / 
γέγονε γενναῖος ἀνήρ; ἢ τίς πώποτε ἐκείνους 
> e 
ἀγαθόν τι πεποίηκεν; οἵ γε δουλεύουσιν οὐχ 
ε ^ / > . M € ’ 3 € M 
ὑμῖν μόνοις, ἀλλὰ καὶ ᾿Ῥωμαίοις, δι ὑπερβολὴν 
ἀνοίας καὶ μοχθηρίας διπλῆν αὑτοῖς τὴν δουλείαν 
^ N 
κατασκευάσαντες. ταῦτα δὲ καὶ περὶ ἄλλων 
τις ἂν εἴποι τῶν ὁμοδόξων. 
» A ^ 53 
Εγὼ δὲ καὶ καθόλου τοὺς 1 τηλικοῦτον ἐφ 
- ^ , ^ / 
αὑτοῖς φρονοῦντας ἡλίκον ὑμεῖς δικαίως οὐ 
πρὸς ἑτέρους ἀποβλέπειν οἴομαι δεῖν ἐν οἷς 
1 τοὺς Emperius: καίτοι. 
5 ἐφ᾽ αὑτοῖς Reiske: ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς. 


1 At some period between 70 and 60 B.c. the Caunians, who 
had been made tributary to Rhodes by Sulla in punishment 
for their part in the massacre of Italians in Asia Minor in 88 
on orders by Mithridates, appealed to the Roman senate to be 
allowed to pay tribute to Rome rather than to Rhodes; see 
Cicero, Ad Quintum fratrem 1. 1. 11. 33. This passage in Dio 
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Moreover, if anyone says that you are no better 
than the Caunians ! or Myndians,? you will be very 
angry and think that he is slandering your city; 
how, then, could any man any longer bring forward 
before you in defence of any practice prevalent 
among you the argument that that very thing is 
done by those other peoples also? It is just as if a 
person thought that you ought to demolish your 
own walls, or let them lie when they fall, simply 
because they lie fallen in the other cities, or rather, 
in practically all the others. Yet with them the 
walls are neglected because of their condition of 
peace and servitude, one of which everybody wel- 
comes, to wit, peace, whereas the other is no longer a 
sign of baseness; but when people treat in this way 
their benefactors of long ago, the reason is ingratitude. 
But I for my part venture to assert that even 
among your neighbours yonder wrong is not done 
to benefactors! For who among the Caunians has 
ever proved himself a noble man?? Or who has 
ever conferred any benefaction upon them? Why, 
they are in a state of abject slavery, not alone to 
you but also to the Romans, on account of their 
excessive foly and wickedness having made their 
slavery a double one. And this one might also 
say about others who have the same reputation. 

But, speaking generally, I think that a people who 
take such pride in themselves as you justly do should 
not, in shaping their conduct, keep their eyes on these 


leads us to infer that their petition was rejected and that they 
were required to pay tribute to both Rhodes and Rome. See 
also page 54, note 3. 

? Myndus was a city of Caria near Halicarnassus. 

* And hence entitled to a mark of honour by some state. 
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πράττουσιν, ἄλλως τε τοὺς τοσοῦτον χείρονας, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὴν ἑαυτῶν δόξαν καὶ τὸ τῆς πόλεως 
ἀξίωμα. γελοῖον γὰρ ἂν ἦν, εἰ τῶν ὑμετέρων 
τις πολιτῶν, Δωριεὺς ἐκεῖνος ἢ Λεωνίδας, οὓς 
τοσαυτάκις φασὶν Ὀλυμπίασι νικῆσαι, πρὸς ἄλλον 
τινὰ ὁρῶν ἐγυμνάζετο, καὶ ταῦτά γε μηδέποτε 
στεφανωθέντα. τοῖς μέντοι Λακεδαιμονίοις ἢ τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις εἰ βούλεσθε ἀντεξετάζεσθαι, συγχωρῶ 
τοῖς. τότε οὖσιν, ὅτε αὐτοῖς εἰκότως ἄν τις τῶν 
ὁμοίων ὑμῖν συνεκρίνετο.. καὶ γὰρ τὸν ἀθλητὴν 
τὸν φιλοτιμούμενον ἔ ἔτι καὶ μηδέπω παραχωροῦντα 
τῆς ἰσχύος οὐ τοὺς νοσοῦντας εὐλογόν ἐστι 
προκαλεῖσθαι τῶν καθ’ αὐτὸν ἐνδόξων οὐδὲ τοὺς 
τεθνεῶτας, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν elev τινες ἐρρωμένοι, πρὸς 
ἐκείνους ἀγωνίζεσθαι περὶ τῆς νίκης" εἰ δὲ μή, 
τοιοῦτόν τι πρᾶξαι ζητεῖν, ὃ μηδενὸς αὐτὸν 
ἀσθενέστερον δείξει τῶν πρότερον. ὃ μὲν οὖν 
ὑγιὴς οὗτός ἐστι περὶ τῶν τοιούτων λόγος. εἰ 
δὲ ἄρα παρεῖναί τι δεῖ, μήτε πρὸς τοὺς τότε, 
οἳ ἦσαν κράτιστοι, παραβάλλοντες ἐξετάζετε τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, μήτε πρὸς τοὺς νῦν οἳ μηδενὸς τῶν 
φαυλοτάτων διαφέρουσιν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς μέσους 
αὐτῶν 7) καὶ τοὺς ἔτι τούτων ἐλάττονας. 


1 Cf. Demosthenes 20. 10, 142, 165; 22. 76. 

2 The Rhodian athlete Diagoras had three sons, all athletes, 
of whom Dorieus was the youngest and most famous. He was 
vietor in the pancratium at three sueeessive Olympiads. The 
seeond of these victories is mentioned in Thueydides 3.8. He 
also had eight victories in the Isthmian games and seven in 
the Nemean, while he is said to have won in the Pythian games 
without a eontest. Cf. Pindar Ol. 7. 

3 Leonidas, also a Rhodian, was twelve times victor in the 
foot-race. See Pausanias 6. 13. 4. 
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others, especially on those who are so much their 
inferiors, but rather upon their own reputation and 
the proud position of their city.! It would have been 
absurd if one of your own citizens, that famous 
Dorieus,? or Leonidas,? men who are said to have won 
so many victories at Olympia, had done his training 
with his eye on some other athlete, and him a man 
who had never been crowned. However, if you wish 
to measure yourselves against the Spartans or the 
Athenians, I concede the point in regard to the 
Athenians of the olden days,* when any pcople 
similar to yourselves might with good reason have 
tried to be comparable to them. ‘Take, for instance, 
the athlete: If he is still eager for honours and 
is not yet declining in bodily vigour, it is not 
sensible for him to challenge the famous prize- 
winners of his own time who are sick, nor yet the 
dead, nay rather, if there are any who are at the top 
of their strength, he should select these and strive 
with them for the victory ; but if none such are avail- 
able, he should aim to achieve an exploit of such a 
kind as will show that he is no whit inferior in strength 
to any athlete of former times. That is sound 
reasoning about such matters. But if after all it is 
necessary to make some concession, do not test the 
question by making a comparison with the peoples 
who in former times were the strongest, nor yet with 
those of the present day who are no better than any 
people of the most worthless sort, but measure your- 
selves against those who are in between, or against 
those who are stil! lower in the scale than they. 


4 Cf. S 117. 
5 Cf., fora similar sentiment Demosthenes 18. 319, Aeschines 
3. 189. 
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Παρὰ τοίνυν τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις κατὰ Φίλιππον, 
- / 
μάλιστα δ᾽ ὅτε τῆς ἡγεμονίας παρακεχωρήκεσαν, 
- ΄ 
τῆς δ᾽ ἐλευθερίας μόνης λοιπὸν ἀντείχοντο, 
Λεπτίνης τις εἰσήνεγκε νόμον ὡς χρὴ 1 τὰς ἀτελείας 
> / X » . ^ / / 
ἀφελέσθαι τοὺς ἔχοντας παρὰ τοῦ δήµου, δίχα 
^ 2 2 € ’ ` 2 / . 
τῶν ἀφ᾽ ‘Appodiov καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτονος, καὶ 
Ld . . ? ^ + \ . 
μηκέτι τὸ λοιπὸν ἐξεῖναι διδόναι μηδενὶ τὴν 
δωρεὰν ταύτην. τί οὖν; ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως παρεδέξαντο 
` , » ^ >? > e€7 ^ / 
τὸν νόμον; οὐμενοῦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑάλω γραφῆς. φέρε 
^ £ ^ 
τοίνυν συμβάλετε τοῦτο τὸ ἔθος ἐκείνῳ TH νόμῳ, 
5 M € ^ 4 λ 9 / λά 
κἂν μὲν ὑμῖν κατά τι βέλτιον ? φαίνηται, φυλά- 
ἕατε αὐτὸ καὶ ποιήσατε ἰσχυρότερον πρὸς τὸ 
/ e 2 > , lA 5 » , . / 
λοιπόν: ὅπερ ἐξ ἀνάγκης γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, εἰ μὴ λυθή- 
σεται νῦν: ἐὰν δὲ πανταχῇ σκοπούμενοι χεῖρον 


3 ’ A > 2 ^ ` 
μιμήσασθε τους κατ εκεενον TOV 


/ 
εὑρίσκητε, 
/ > f ` \ ^ y ^ $ 
χρόνον ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τὸ μᾶλλον ἄτοπον τοῦ τότε 

/ M ^ ^ £ 
λυθέντος ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων καὶ ὑμεῖς νῦν λύσατε. 
1 M > ^ M £ ΄ 1 . 
To μὲν οὖν ψευδῆ τὴν πόλιν δεικνύναι καὶ περὶ 
M ` 3 
τὰς δωρεὰς ἄπιστον καὶ τὸ τοὺς εὐεργέτας ἀδι- 
^ > ld 4 > ^ M 3 + x 5 
κεῖν, ἀφαιρουμένους * αὐτῶν τὰς ἀμοιβᾶς, κατὰ 
^ > > M > 
πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐπ᾽ ἴσης κοινὰ ἀμφοτέροις 
/ LAA’ > ^ . 3 7^ δὲ 2 Anh 0 6 
πρόσεστιν: ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ μὲν οὐκ ἦν μηδὲν ὠφελῆσθαι 
3 M + 
τοὺς τὴν ἀτέλειαν ἐσχηκότας: ἃ γὰρ ἐκτήσαντο 


χρὴ Arnim : χρῆν. 
βέλτιον added by Arnim, ἄμεινον by Selden. 


εὑρίσκητε Reiske: εὑρίσκηται. 
ἀφαιρουμένους Arnim: ἀφαιρουμένην. 
κατὰ Capps: καὶ. 

ὠφελῆσθαι Emperius: ὠφελῆσαι. 
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Well then, among the Athenians of the time of 
Philip, and at very near the time when they had given 
up the primacy among the Greeks and their liberty 
was the only thing to which they still clung, there 
was a certain Leptines who proposed a law to the 
effect that all should be deprived of the privileges of 
exemption from public duties! who had received 
it from the people, with the exception of the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and that 
for the future it should be no longer permissible to 
grant to any one this gift. Well, what happened? 
Did they by any chance accept that law? They did 
not, but the law’s proposer was convicted on an 
indictment for introducing an illegal measure. 
Come then, compare this custom with that law, and 
if it seems to you in any way better, retain it and 
make it stronger for the future—which is bound to 
happen if it is not abolished now—but if after con- 
sidering it on all sides you find it to be inferior, 
then imitate the Athenians of that early period and 
abolish now that practice which is more monstrous 
than the one abolished formerly by them. 

However, as to any attempt to show that the city 
is insincere, is faithless in its gifts, and that it wrongs 
its benefactors by robbing them of their rewards— 
such reproaches apply in all respects equally to both 
Athens and Rhodes. But whereas at Athens those 
who had formerly received exemption from public 
burdens could not possibly have received no benefit 
at all—for whatever they had previously acquired 

1 This was in 356 B.c., and the speech of Demosthenes 
Against Leptines was delivered in 355 in an action challenging 
the legality (γραφὴ παρανόμων) of the proposal. The present 


passage is the only direct testimony that Leptines lost his case. 
On the λειτουργίαι see Vol. II, page 276, note 2. 
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3 ^ 5 È 3 e 3 ^ » e 1 
ἐκ τῆς ἀφέσεως eis ἅπαν αὐτοῖς ἔμεινε ὡς καὶ. 
M » ’ . 34 9 ’ » 

τὸν ἄλλον χρόνον, καὶ ἔμελλον εὐπορώτεροι δὶ 
> A » ^ / ^ 9 la > ^ 
αὐτὴν ἔσεσθαι: τοῖς δέ ye τῆς εἰκόνος ἀφαιρεθεῖσιν 
ἐκ τοῦ τετιμῆσθαι πρότερον οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν περίεστι 
/ ^ 7 A ^ > / 
δίχα ye τῆς ὕβρεως καὶ τῆς ἀτιμίας. πρὸς 
ιά \ ¢ à ` / A ’ » ^ 
τούτῳ δὲ ὁ μὲν τιθεὶς τότε τὸν νόμον ἔστιν ὧν 
’ ^ 3 La A > t M 
κατηγόρει τῶν εἰληφότων τὴν ἀτέλειαν καὶ 
5 / / 
πονηροὺς ἀπέφαινε τοὺς πλείους, οὐ μόνον ava- 
^ A 
ξίους χάριτος: ὥστε τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὸ δεινὸν ὅτι 
μὴ πᾶσιν ἐγκαλῶν πάντας ἀπεστέρει τὰς δωρεάς. 
> ^ k4 ^ 
ἐνθάδε δὲ οὐδ᾽ eveati? τοῖς ἀφελομένοις εἰπεῖν 
2 9 , A A o » e 3 
τι κατ ἐκείνων: οὓς γὰρ μηδ᾽ ἴσασι, ὥς ὃ φασιν, 
^ 3 4 3 ^ la » A e 4 
πῶς αὐτοὺς αἰτιᾶσθαι δυνατόν; ἔτι δὲ ὁ μὲν 
/ A 
νόμος ἐξαιρέτους τινὰς ἐποίει τοὺς τὰ μέγιστα 
^ M U > 4? 
δοκοῦντας εὐεργετηκέναι τὴν πόλιν, τοὺς ad 
’ / 
“Αρμοδίου καὶ ᾿Αριστογείτονος: ἐνθάδε δὲ οὐδέν 
ἐστιν ἐξαίρετον. τῷ γὰρ ἀγράφως τὸ πρᾶγμα 
, / / A / 
γίγνεσθαι καὶ μήτε κατὰ νόμον μήτε κατὰ ψήφισμα 
` TN Ml 
περὶ οὐδενὸς ὅλως ἀπείρηται, καὶ ἐπὶ παντὶ 
^ ’ > 9» € A A / 
συμβῆναι δυνατόν ἐστιν, ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ ποτὲ ἂν δόξῃ 
- ^ ` 99 7 
τῷ στρατηγῷ. καὶ μὴν ὅ ye νόμος δεινὸν ἐδόκει 
- > ^ z M » , 
ποιεῖν ἀφαιρούμενος τοῦ δήμου τὴν ἐξουσίαν, 
e . A A 3 m , 0 1 
ὥστε μηδὲ τὸ λοιπὸν ἐξεῖναι ψηφίσασθαι τὴν 


1 ὡς καὶ Budé omits with UBT; Wilamowitz and Arnim 
deleted ὡς. 

2 οὐδ᾽ ἔνεστι Mmperius: οὐδέν ἐστι. 

ὃ ὡς added by Capps; φασίν deleted by Jacobs, Arnim, 
Budé: ἴσασί φασιν (or φασι) BTU. εἴσαί φασι M. 
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from the immunity remained theirs in every respeet 
for the future as for the past, and they could not fail 
to be better off on aceount of it; those, on the other 
hand, who have had their statues taken away from 
them have nothing left over from the honour they 
had formerly enjoyed—except the insult and the 
dishonour. And, in addition,.the Athenian who, 
on the occasion I have mentioned, proposed the 
law attacked a considerable number of those who had 
received exemption from public duties and tried to 
show that the majority of them were knaves, not 
merely unworthy of any favour, so that the unfairness 
of it was that, while not accusing all, he was proposing 
to deprive all of their gifts. But in Rhodes here it is 
utterly impossible for those who have deprived men 
of their statues to say anything against them; 
for when they do not even know who the original 
recipients were, as they admit,! how is it possible to 
bring a charge against them? Furthermore, that 
law proposed to make an exception in favour of those 
who were regarded as having conferred the greatest 
benefaetions upon the city, to wit, the descendants 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, but here no excep- 
tion is made. For since the practice is carried on 
without any record being kept and is not regulated 
by either law or decree, absolutely no concession 
is made for anyone, and this indignity may happen 
to anyone at the pleasure of the chief magistrate 
at any time. Again, the Athenian law was thought 
to be committing an outrage in depriving the people 
of their authority in the matter, so that not even 
in the future would it be possible for them to vote 


1 Cf. supra § 77. 
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δωρεὰν ταύτην. Kal πόσῳ κρεῖττον τὴν ἀρχὴν 
κωλῦσαί τι διδόναι τὸν δῆμον, εἰ μὴ συνέφερε 
τῇ πόλει, 7! καταλιπόντα τὸ χαρίζεσθαι, τὸ 
ἀφαιρεῖσθαι ταῦτα ἐφ’ ἐνὶ ποιήσασθαι; αἰσχροῦ 
γὰρ ὄντος, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς ἀντείποι, τοῦ ἀφαιρεῖ- 
σθαι τοὺς λαβόντας τι, κατὰ μὲν τὸν νόμον τοῦτο 
ἅπαξ ἐ eytyvero, κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἔθος ἀεὶ συμβαίνει. 

Kat μὴν εἰ δοκεῖ δυσχερὲς τὸ ἀφαιρεῖσθαί 
τινος ἐξουσίας τὴν πόλιν, καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀφαιρεῖσθε τὴν 
ἐξουσίαν τοῦ φυλάττειν βέβαια τὰ δοθέντα τοῖς 
λαβοῦσιν. ὅτῳ γὰρ ἂν ὑμεῖς | δῶτε τὴν τιμήν, 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ E ὑμῖν τὸ ἐᾶν ἔχειν αὐτόν: ἀλλ᾽ 
εἷς ἀνὴρ, ἀεὶ τούτου κύριος, ὁ στρατηγῶν. καί- 
τοι χεῖρόν ἐστι τὸ ἔθει μὴ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν εἶναι τοῦ κατὰ 
νόμον κεκωλῦσθαι.5 οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ -ἀφῄρηνται 
τὴν ἐξουσίαν τούτου τρόπον τινά, ὃ πράττειν 
ἑαυτοὺς νόμῳ κεκωλύκασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπέστησαν 
ἑκόντες διὰ τὸ συμφέρον: ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ fous οὐδὲ 
τοῦτο ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὅτι -αὐτούς, εἴπερ ? ἄρα, 
ἀφήρηνται τοῦθ᾽ ὑπὲρ ob μήτε ἔκριναν μήτε 
ἐβουλεύσαντο. 

Kai μὴν ἐκεῖ γε παραμυθίαν. τινὰ ἔσχον τὸ 
τοῦ πράγματος ἴσον καὶ κοινόν, ἁπάντων ὁμοίως 
ἀφαιρουμένων τὰς ἀτελείας, παρ᾽ ὑμῖν δὲ ὃς 
ἂν τύχη τῆς εἰκόνος ἀφήρηται καὶ πολλάκις 

1 ἢ added by Selden. 


2 κεκωλῦσθαι Reiske : κεκωλυμένου. 
3 αὑτούς, εἴπερ Ptlugk : αὐτούς περ UM, αὐτούς περ B. 


1 This is Demosthenes’ chief argument against the proposal 
of Leptines; in $4 he asks: ‘ Shall we, then, make a law that 
hereafter neither Couneil nor Assembly shall be permitted to 
deliberate or to vote on a similar subjeet ? ” 
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this gift! Yet how much better to prevent the 
people from granting any honour or any privilege 
at all if it were not of advantage to the city to do so, 
than, while leaving the right to confer a favour, 
to place the power of taking it away in the hands 
of one man! For while it is disgraceful, as no 
man would deny, to take any gift away from those 
who have reccived it, according to that Athenian 
law this was happening just once, but according 
to this Rhodian custom it takes place all the 
time! 

Besides, if it appears vexatious that your city 
should be deprived of any power, it is you your own 
selves who are depriving it of the power to guarantee 
for the recipients the security of its gifts. For 
whenever you confer this honour upon a man, it is 
no longer in your power to allow him to keep it; 
on the contrary, one official always has this in his 
control, namely, the chicf magistrate. And yet, it is 
worse for you to laek this power owing to custom than 
to be estopped by law. Tor in the one case men in 
a certain sense have not been deprived of the control 
of that which they have by law estopped themselves 
from doing, but they have renounced their right 
willingly because of the advantage thereby gained. 
But when we have to deal with a custom, one cannot 
even say that men have deprived themselves—if 
deprived they have been—of a thing on which they 
have neither passed judgment nor deliberated. 

And although in Athens the people had some 
consolation—in that the measure was impartial and 
general, since all alike were being deprived of their 
exemption from public burdens—here it is only the 
recipient of the statue who has been deprived of it, 
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L4 d M , ^ M 

o! βελτίων. ἔτι δὲ ἐκεῖ μὲν οὐχ ἵνα ἄλλος 
/ hi » > - ε ’ > e ^ 
λάβῃ, τὸν ἔχοντα ἀφῃρεῖτο ὁ νόμος: παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
. ΄ 7 / ^ ^ M / 
δὲ τούτου χάριν γίγνεται, ὃ τῷ παντὶ λυπρό- 

’ » ^ + ? ^ 4 
τερόν ἐστι τοῦ μόνον ἀποστερεῖσθαι. καὶ μὴν 
, ^ ’ ᾽ . » ^ / e - 
ἐκεῖνό γε οὐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ δήπουθεν, ὅσῳ δοκεῖ 
+ A > » / ~ 2 
χαλεπώτερον τὸ δι᾽ ἄλλον τι πάσχειν τοῦ δι 

, ^ ^ / 

αὑτόν. οὐκοῦν ἐκ μὲν τοῦ νόμου συνέβαινεν, 

e "n 7 ` ` / 5 ^? 
ἵνα μή τινες ἔχωσι τὰς ἀτελείας, περὶ ὧν ὡς 


9 ` À , E] 
TOUS οιπους: εκ 


5 ’ » 3 ^ 
ἀναξίων ἔλεγεν, ἀποδῦσαι 
^ ^ » 5 
δὲ τοῦ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἔθους, ἵν᾽ ἄλλοι λάβωσι, τοὺς 
- ^ 1 
ἔχοντας ἀποστερεῖσθαι γίγνεται. τῷ παντὶ δὲ 


τοῦτο τοῖς πάσχουσι βαρύτερον .ὃ 


4 ἐστιν, 


> L4 3» "T / > / / 
Εἰ τοίνυν ἐφ᾽ ὧν μάλιστα ἀνήκεστόν 
3- «N , 7 3 ^ / , ^ ^ 
ἐπὶ τούτων βούλοιτο τις ἰδεῖν, Tivas ἀδικεῖ τοῦτο 
\ om” . ’ y ? 9 ^ € / 
τὸ ἔθος καὶ τίνας ἔμελλε λυπήσειν ἐκεῖνος ὁ vópos, 
M d > L4 >? A 
ἀφελὼν μὴ µόνον τοὺς ὃ ἔχοντας ἀτέλειαν, ἀλλὰ 
Nx > ’ $ 
καὶ τοὺς ὃ εἰκόνος τετυχηκότας, οὕτω σκοπείτω 
τ 7 
τοὺς λοιποὺς ἑκατέρων. οὗτοι μὲν γὰρ τρόπον 
. 5 . 34 *, /, a . > ’ baj 7 
τινὰ οὐδὲ ἔπασχον οὐδέν, ὃ yàp εἰλήφεσαν ἂν 
. , / ^ , 7 ^ / 
ἐν προσθήκης μέρει, τοῦτο ἀπώλλυον, τῆς pei- 
1 6 added by Pflugk. 
ἀποδῦσαι Cohoon, ἀπολλύναι Wilamowitz: ἀποδοῦναι. 
Arnim deleted § 136 καὶ pny... through βαρύτερον ὃ 137. 
ἀνήκεστον Capps: ἀναγκαῖον. 


μὴ μόνον τοὺς Cohoon : τοὺς μὴ μόνον. 
τοὺς instead of τῆς UBT, M in margin; Budé retains 


w © t5 


a ο 


τῆς. 
7 ἂν added by Capps. 
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and often he is the better man. Moreover, in Athens 
it was not in order that another person might receive 
the exemption that the law proposed to take it 
away from the possessor, but in your city that is 
precisely why it is done, a thing that is altogether 
more distressing than merely to be dispossessed. 
Furthermore, no one, I presume, is unaware how 
much more grievous it seems to suffer any harsh 
treatment on account of another than it is to suffer 
it on your own account. So, whereas it was the 
intention of the Athenian law to divest all others 
of their privilege of exemption in order to prevent 
certain men, whom it designated as undeserving, 
from retaining theirs, the result of your custom is 
that the owners of statues are robbed of them in 
order that others may receive them; and this 
treatment is altogether more grievous to those 
affected. 

If, further, any one wishes, confining his con- 
sideration of the matter strictly to those cases in 
which the loss suffered is most nearly irreparable, 
to ask who are being wronged by this custom of 
yours and who were bound to be hurt by that 
Athenian law, let him disregard, not only those 
who were enjoying exemption from public burdens 
there, but also those who have received a statue 
here, and then let him consider those who are not 
in either class.! Since those who had been honoured 
at Athens were in a sense not suffering any loss at 
all, for it was only what they would have received 


1 That is, (1) those who had not had the tax-exemption 
privilege at Athens and (2) those who have not been honoured 
with a statue in Rhodes. 
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^ ^ 3.8 ^ 
Covos δωρεᾶς αὐτοῖς τηρουµένης' ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν 
LAA » 1 bà] / € À / 1λλ᾽ » 
ἄλλων ἴσος! ἂν γένοιτο ὁ λόγος. d ἔστι 
μὲν δῆλον καὶ αὐτόθεν, οἶμαι, τὸ πρᾶγμα: ὅσῳ 
4 ^ 

yàp τὸ τῆς εἰκόνος μεῖζον 7 3 τὸ τῆς ἀτελείας, 
τοσούτῳ. κρείττονες οἱ τούτου τυχόντες. ἔτι 
δ᾽ ἂν οὕτω γένοιτό γε ὁ λόγος ὃ $aveparrepos 
ἡ μὲν γὰρ «ἀτέλεια τοὺς λαβόντας εὐπορωτέρους 
ποιεῖ, καὶ οὗτοι μάλιστα ἐπιθυμοῦσιν αὐτῆς οἵτινες 
ἂν ὦσι περὶ χρήματα ἐσπουδακότες, ἡ δὲ εἰκὼν 
τὸ σεμνὸν μόνον ἔχει καὶ τὸ τῆς τιμῆς" ὅσῳ δὴ 
πάντες εἴποιμεν ἂν κρείττους τοὺς προῖκα καὶ 
δόξης μᾶλλον ένεκεν αἱρουμένους εὖ τινας ποιεῖν 
- 3 
τῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀργυρίῳ καὶ διὰ κέρδος, τοσούτῳ φαίην 
ἂν ἔγωγε οὐ μόνον ἀμείνους ἀνθρώπους ἀδικεῖν 

^ M » 3 s M € . £ € A 
τοῦτο τὸ ἔθος, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὑπὸ βελτιόνων ὑμᾶς 
κωλύειν εὖ πάσχειν ἥπερ ἐκείνους ὁ νόμος. 

᾿Αλλ’ ἔγωγε ἀπορῶ τί δήποτε οὐχὶ καὶ νόμον 
τίθεσθε ἐπὶ τούτῳ, καθ᾽ ὃν ἔσται δ τὸ λοιπόν, 
εἴπερ ὑμῖν ἀρέσκει. 

Νὴ AC ; αἰσχύνην γὰρ οὐ μικρὰν ἔχει νόμος 
τοιοῦτος ἐν τῇ πόλει κείμενος. 

Εἶτα ὃ γράφειν αἰσχρὸν ἡγεῖσθε, τοῦτο ποιεῖν οὐκ 

1 ἴσος Emperius: ἴσως. 

2 7 Casaubon: καὶ. 

3 After λόγος the MSS. have ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι μὲν δῆλον καὶ αὐτόθεν 
οἶμαι τὸ πρᾶγμα, Which Reiske deleted. 


φανερώτερος Reiske : φανερώτερον. 
5 For έσται Herwerden proposed ἔξεσται. 


1 He means that the law would have deprived them of the con- 


tinued benefit of the exemption (the ‘supplement’), but would 
have taken from them neither the material benefits they had 
already enjoyed nor the honour conferred by the original grant. 
This honour he calls ‘ the greater gift,’ as the sequel shows. 

2 ‘The other gifts’ being such honours as the front-sea 
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by way of a supplement! that they were losing, 
whereas the greater gift continued to be theirs ; but as 
regards the other gifts, the reckoning would come 
out the same for both classes. But, I think, the 
case is quite self-evident: For in proportion as 
the grant of a statue is a greater honour than the 
exemption, in just that degree those who receive the 
former are superior men. ‘The argument can be made 
still clearer, though, if stated thus: Whereas the 
exemption from public burdens makes the recipients 
of it wealthier, and those men are especially eager 
for it who are interested in money-making, the 
statue implies only dignity and honour; so just in 
proportion as those are superior men, as we would 
all agree, who choose to confer benefits upon others 
without remuneration and rather for reputation’s 
sake than those who set a price upon it and are moved 
by desire for gain, by just so much, as I at least 
would assert, are not only they better men whom 
this custom of yours wrongs, but also by just so 
much are those persons whom you are preventing 
from conferring benefits upon yourselves superior 
to those whom the Athenian law prevented from 
benefitting the Athenians. 

But for my part I am at a loss to understand why 
on earth you do not pass a law on this matter to 
regulate it for the future, if such is your pleasure. 

" Good heavens!” you exclaim,'" Why, the existence 
of a law like that in a city brings no little shame." 

And so it is not disgraceful to do what you 


privilege (proedria), dinner in the prytaneion, a golden crown, 
and the like. Those who had lost the tax-exemption at Athens 
and those who had never been honoured by a statue at Rhodes 
were on a parity as regards the other, the prospeetive, honours. 
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αἰσχρόν ἐστι; καίτοι} πόσῳ κρεῖττον μὴ. χρῆσθαί 


τισι τῶν φαύλως γεγραμμένων 7 φαῦλα * ποιεῖν; 
7 ποτέρους ἂν εἴποιτε βελτίους, τοὺς οὕτως 
ἔχοντας πρὸς τὰ ἄτοπα, ὥστε ἀπέχεσθαι καὶ 
δεδομένων, ἢ ἢ τοὺς οὐ συγκεχωρηµένα πράττοντας; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔγωγε φαίην àv, ὁμολογουμένου τοῦ μηδαμῶς 
δεῖν μηδὲν ἄδικον πράττειν μηδὲ ἀπρεπές, παρ᾽ 
οἷς ἂν νόμῳ γίγνηται τὸ τοιοῦτον, ἥττονα ἂν ὃ 
ἔχειν κατηγορίαν 7 παρ᾽ ots. ἂν κατὰ ἔθος. πρῶτον 
μὲν γὰρ o νόμος ῥητός ἐστι, καὶ οὐκ ἄν ποτε 
γένοιτο χείρων, οὐ γὰρ ἐστιν οὔτε ἀφελεῖν οὔτε 
προσθεῖναι τοῖς γεγραμμένοις" τὸ δέ γε ἔθος, ἂν 
ᾖ φαῦλον, ἀνάγκη καὶ φαυλότερον ἀεὶ γίγνεσθαι 
τῷ μὴ κατειλῆφθαι μηδὲ ὡρίσθαι. λέγω δ᾽ 
οἷον εὐθὺς τοῦτό φασι τὴν ἀρχὴν λαβεῖν ἀπὸ 
τῶν συντετριμμένων καὶ οὐδὲ ἐφεστώτων ἐπὶ 
ταῖς βάσεσι: τούτοις γὰρ ἀποχρῆσθαι τοὺς στρα- 
τηγοὺς ἐπισκευάζοντας καὶ τρόπον τινὰ ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς , ποιοῦντας ἑτέρους" εἶθ᾽, ὅπερ λοιπόν, 
τοὺς ὑγιεῖς μέν, οὐκ ἔχοντας δὲ ἐπιγραφάς, 
ἐπιγράφεσθαι" καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη καὶ τῶν ἐπι- 
γεγραμμένων τινὰς τῶν σφόδρα παλαιῶν" ἔστω 
γὰρ ὃ λέγουσιν ἀληθές: εἰς .ὕστερον ἀνάγκη 
μηδεμίαν εἶναι διάκρισιν: καὶ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
οὕτως ἔχει, δαπάνης, ἆ ἀκοσμίας, τρυφῆς: οὐδέποτε 
τῶν χειρόνων ἐθῶν οὐθὲν εὑρήσετε ἱστάμενον οὐδὲ 

1 καίτοι Arnim: καὶ. 

* φαῦλα supplied i in lacuna by Capps, μηδὲ γράψαντας by 
Arnim, μὴ γεγραμμένων by Herwerden. 


3 Wilamowitz followed by Arnim would delete à ἂν. 
4 Reiske followed by Arnim would change ἐπὶ to έτι. 


1 Cf. page 105, ἃ 99. 
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think it is disgraceful to enact in writing? And 
yet how much better it is to refrain from following 
any written laws which are badly conceived than to 
do bad things! Or which class of men would you 
call the better, those who are so disposed toward 
improper things that they refrain from doing them 
even when they are authorized, or those who do them 
even though they are not allowed? But as for me, I 
would say that, while it is agreed that one should by 
no means do any unjust or unseemly act, yet among 
peoples where such acts are under the control of law 
there would be less cause for reproach than among 
people where they are regulated by custom. For, in 
the first place, the law is explicit and can never 
become worse, since it is not possible to either 
take away from or add to its written terms; 
whereas the custom, if it is a bad one, must neces- 
sarily become steadily worse because it is not clearly 
apprehended or defined.! I mean, for instance, the 
case we now have before us: they tell us that this 
practice began with the statues that were broken 
and not even standing on their pedestals; it was 
these that the chief magistrates used after repairing 
them and in a way making them altogether different ; 
then the next step was that those which were well 
preserved but bore no inscriptions were inscribed; 
and at last came the taking of some statues which 
did have inscriptions on them, provided they were 
very old. Well, let us assume that their statement of 
the case is true. In the future there will necessarily 
be no distinction made at all—for this is the way it is 
with all other evils, such as extravagance, disorderly 
eonduct, luxury—you will never find any really 
bad custom halting or remaining stationary until it 
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à ’ 1 [74 - ή λ 05 ὃ . A 
ιαµένον,] ἕως ἂν παντάπασι κωλυθῇ. διὰ γὰρ 
τὸ δέχεσθαι πρόσθεσιν ἀεὶ καὶ τὸ παρὰ μικρὸν 
> ’ > . . ’ e ’ 
ἀνεξέλεγκτον εἶναι καὶ μηδενὶ φαίνεσθαι ῥᾳδίως, 
^ ’ ’ ^ 
ὅσῳ τοῦτο ἐκείνου κάκιον, ἐπί πᾶν πρόεισιν, ὥσπερ, 
M] ^ [4 ^ . - ο 
οἶμαι, καὶ τῶν ἑλκῶν τινα καὶ τῶν νοσημάτων ὅσα 
3 > ’ 9 s Ü ’ » 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης ? αὔξεσθαι φύσιν ἔχει. 
Πρὸς τούτῳ δὲ κἀκεῖνό ἐστιν: οἱ μὲν νόμῳ 
~ A 
τι πράττοντες πονηρὸν οὐχ ὡς τοιοῦτον ðv? 
3 M / > . 3 a . . 
αὐτὸ πράττουσι», ἀλλὰ ἐξηπατημένοι: τοὺς δὲ 
2 ~ ~ e ή - 3 ’ 
ἔθει φαῦλα ποιοῦντας ἅπαντες ἂν φαῖεν εἰδότας 
» - 7 
ἁμαρτάνειν, ἆ γε μηδ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐπιτήδεια εἶναι 
γεγράφθαι δοκεῖ. 
. ’ 3 ’ » M] ’ ’ 
Μὴ τοίνυν εἰ πρότερον ἤρξατο καὶ χρόνος πλέων 
γέγονε, διὰ τοῦτο ἔλαττον ὑμῖν νομίζετε προσ- 
ήκειν αὐτὸ ἀνελεῖν: οὐδὲν γὰρ ἥττονα αἰσχύνην 
ὄφλουσιν οἱ φυλάττοντες τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν παρα- 
, 2 . > ’ ^ ς ’ 
δεξαμένων, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον μᾶλλον ὑπόκεινται 
τοῖς βουλομένοις αἰτιᾶσθαι. τὸ μέν γε πρῶτον 
γιγνόμενον οὐδὲ λαθεῖν ἀδύνατον τοὺς τότε, καὶ 
- » ~ r 
ταῦτα φυλαττομένων ἔτι τῶν ποιούντων: τὸ δὲ 
ἐκ πολλοῦ συμβαῖνον ἀνάγκη μηδένα ἀγνοεῖν, 
ἄλλως τε παντελῶς ἀνῃρημένης ὑμῖν ὃ τῆς προφά- 
σεως ταύτης, οἵ γε περὶ αὐτοῦ τούτου κάθησθε 
Jd > ’ 
κρίνοντες. ὥσπερ οὖν εἰ ἄρξασθαί τινος ἔδει 
~ ^ ^ > - ^ 
τῶν καλῶν ὑμᾶς, οὐκ dv ὠκνεῖτε διὰ τοῦτο, 
1 For διαμένον UM have διδόμενον. 


2 ἀνάγκης Capps exempli gratia; ‘‘ non intellego ” Arnim: 
ἅπαντος. 

3 ὂν added by Capps ef. 6 109. 

4 αὐτὸ ἀνελεῖν Pflugk : αὐτὸν ἀνελεῖν M, αὐτῶν ἀμελεῖν UBT. 

5 ὑμῖν Selden: ὑμῶν. 
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is utterly suppressed. For because it continually 
receives some accretion and because a gradual process 
is almost impossible to detect and does not readily be- 
come perceptible to anyone, inasmuch as the present 
state is worse than the former it goes on to extremes 
as, I believe, is the case with some ulcers and all those 
diseases whose nature it is inevitably to get worse. 
Then there is this further consideration—that 
those who do anything which the law makes wrong, 
do it, not as being such, but under a misconception, 
whereas with those who do things which custom 
regards as base, would one and all admit that 
they sin deliberately, those acts being of such 
a kind that even the perpetrators themselves think 
they are not fit to be forbidden by an enactment. 
Moreover, just because the practice began some 
while ago and considerable time has elapsed, do not 
for this reason consider that it is any the less your 
duty to get rid of it; for those people who perpetuate 
such practices as this incur no less disgrace than those 
who first allowed them; nay, on the contrary, they 
are more exposed to the attack of any who wish to 
censure. When the thing was done first, it may well 
have even escaped the notice of the people of that 
time, particularly as those who practised it were still 
cautious about it; but when a thing has been going 
on for a long time, nobody can be unaware of it; 
and, besides, that excuse has been completely taken 
away from you, because you are sitting here passing 
judgment on this very matter. Therefore, just as 
if you felt it to be necessary to initiate some 
honourable usage, you would not hesitate on that 
1 The text here has caused considerable trouble to editors, 


but with the changes suggested in the critical notes it yields 
at least a logical sense. 
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ὁμοίως εὐλόγως ἔχει, κἂν λῦσαί τι τῶν φαύλων 
δέῃ. μὴ τοίνυν ὁ χρόνος ὠφελείτω τὸ ἔθος, 
εἴπερ ἐστὶ µοχθηρόν, ὡς πάλαι νομίζω πεποιη- 
κέναι φανερόν. οὐ γὰρ εἰ πολὺν χρόνον ἔβλαψεν 
ὑμᾶς, διὰ τοῦτο οἶμαι προσήκειν αὐτὸ μηδέποτε 
παύσασθαι βλάπτον. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄνδρα. μοχθηρὸν 
ἐκ πολλοῦ λαβόντες ἀφήσετε τοῦ χρόνου χάριν 
οὗ διῆλθε πονηρὸς ὤν. οὐδέ γε εἴ τις νόσον 
ἰάσασθαι δύναιτο ἐνοχλοῦσαν πάλαι, φείδοιτ᾽ ἂν 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑγιαίνειν. οἶμαι δ᾽ ὑμᾶς, εἴ τις θεῶν 
φανερὸν ὑμῖν ποιήσειε | τὸ μέλλον αὖθίς ποτε 
λυπήσειν τὴν πόλιν, πάντως φυλάξεσθαι τοῦτο, 
ἐν ὑμῖν γε ὄν: εἶτα τοῦ μὲν ἑτέρους βλάψοντος 
οὐκ ἀμελήσετε, ἐπειδὴ μετὰ ταῦτα ἔσται, τὸ 
δὲ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς τὰ μέγιστα ἀδικοῦν ἐάσετε, 
εἰ ὃ πρότερον ἤρξατο; τουτὶ μὲν οὖν παντελῶς 
εὔηθες, εἴ τις οἴεται μηδέποτε δεῖν κωλῦσαι τὸ 
συνήθως μέν, ἀτόπως δὲ γιγνόμενον. 

᾿Αξιῶ δ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐκεῖνο ἐνθυμηθῆναι μᾶλλον, 
ὅτι πολλῶν ὄντων κατὰ τὴν πόλιν, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἅπασιν 
εὐλόγως σεμνύνεσθἙε, πρῶτον μὲν τῶν νόμων 
καὶ τῆς εὐταξίας τῆς περὶ τὴν πολιτείαν, ἐφ᾽ 
οἷς καὶ μάλιστα φιλοτιμεῖσθε, € ἔπειτα, οἶμαι, καὶ 
τῶν τοιούτων, ἱερῶν, θεάτρων, νεωρίων, τειχῶν, 
λιμένων, ὧν * τὰ μὲν πλοῦτον ἐμφαίνει καὶ µεγα- 

1 For φείδοιτ’ . . . ὑγιαίνειν Arnim suggests φοβοῖτ᾽ ἂν τὸ 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς πάλιν ὗ ὑγιαίνειν. 

ἔσται Reiske: ἐστιν M, ἐστι UB. 


3 For εἰ Wilomawitz, Arnim read ὅτι. 
4 ὧν added by Selden. 


1 That is, beeause of its being an innovation. 
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account,! so you have every reason now to act with 
equal readiness if it is desirable to abolish some _ 
unworthy practice. Therefore, do not let its antiquity ` 
support the custom if it is really a vicious one, as I 
think I have long since made clear. For I do not 
think that just because a thing has injured you for a 
long time it ought never to cease injuring you. For 
instance, if you take into custody a man who has bcen 
wicked, for a long time, you will not release him on 
account of the length of time which he has spent in 
being a bad man. Nor yet if a person should be able 
to cure a disease that had long been harassing him, 
would he count the cost of enjoying good health all 
over again. And you, in my opinion, if some god 
should reveal to you a thing that your city was sure 
to regret some time in the future, would by all 
means take measures to prevent it, if it lay in your 
power to do so. Then, while you will of course not 
neglect guarding against anything that will harm 
others simply because the injury will be in the future, 
are you going to give free rein to that which is now 
doing the greatest injury to yourselves, because it 
originated in the past? Nay, it is utterly foolish 
for a man to think that he should never check a prac- 
tice which, while customary, is nevertheless shocking. , 
I ask you to bear in mind, rather, that, although 
there are many things about your city on all of which 
you have a good ri 
laws in the first place, and the orderliness of your 
government (things of which you are wont to boast 
most), and, in the second place, I imagine, such 
things also as temples, theatres, shipyards, fortifica- 
tions, and harbours, some of which give evidence 
of your wealth and high aspirations and the greatness 
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λοψυχίαν καὶ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς πρότερον δυνάμεως, 
rà: δὲ καὶ τὴν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς εὐσέβειαν, οὐθενὸς 
ἧττον ἥδεσθε ἐπὶ τῷ πλήθει τῶν ἀνδριάντων, 
εἰκότως: od γὰρ μόνον κόσμον φέρει τὸ τοιοῦτον, 
ὥσπερ ἄλλο τι τῶν ἀναθημάτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
ἰσχὺν τῆς. πόλεως οὐχ ἥκιστα ἐπιδείκνυσι καὶ τὸ 
ἦθος. οὔτε γὰρ εὖ πάσχουσιν ὑπὸ πολλῶν οἱ 
τυχόντες οὔτε θέλουσιν οὔτε ἴσως δύνανται 
πολλοὺς nu. ἔτι δὲ κἀκεῖνό ἐστιν: οὐ γὰρ 
fever’ διὰ TO! πλείστους εἶναι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἀνδριάντας 
τοῦτοξ συμβέβηκεν, ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, καὶ διὰ τὸ Ῥωμαί- 
ους πολλάκις πανταχόθεν εἰληφότας κατασκευὴν 
ἱερῶν καὶ βασιλείων. μηδέποτε κινῆσαι, τῶν παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν μηδέν" ὅπου καὶ Νέρων, τοσαύτην ? ἐπιθυμίαν 
καὶ σπουδὴν περὶ τοῦτο ἔχων, ὥστε μηδὲ τῶν 
ἐξ Ὀλυμπίας ἀποσχέσθαι μηδὲ τῶν ἐκ Δελφῶν, 
καίτοι πάντων μάλιστα τιμήσας ταῦτα τὰ! ἱερά, 
ἔτι δὲ τοὺς πλείστους τῶν ἐκ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως 
᾿Αθήνηθεν .μετενεγκεῖν καὶ τῶν ἐκ Περγάμου 
πολλούς, αὐτῷ προσήκοντος ἐκείνου τοῦ τεμένους" 
περὶ μὲν γὰρ τῶν παρ᾽ ἄλλοις τί δεῖ λέγειν; 
τοὺς παρὰ μόνοις ὑμῖν εἴασε, καὶ τοσαύτην ἐπ- 
εδείξατο εὔνοιαν καὶ τιμὴν ἅμα πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ὥστε 
τὴν πόλιν ἅπασαν ἱερωτέραν κρῖναι τῶν πρώτων 


For διὰ τὸ Wilamowitz, Arnim read διὰ τοῦτο. 
Arnim deletes τοῦτο. 

τοσαύτην Reiske : τοιαύτην. 

ταῦτα τὰ Reiske: ταῦτα πάντα τὰ. 


> u N »- 


1 Cf. Demosthenes 24. 210; Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 
75, 17, 150; Lysias 12. 99. 
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of your former power, others of your piety toward 
the gods 1—you rejoice no less in the multitude of 
your statues,? and rightly; for not only do such 
things do you credit just as any of your other dedica- 
ted monuments do, but they also more than anything 
reveal the strength of your city and its character. 
For it is no ordinary people that receives benefactions 
from many or that wishes or perhaps has the means 
to honour many. And note this also—that it 
is not only because the statues you have here are 
very great in number that the practice in question 
has arisen, but also, I think, because the Romans, 
who have often seized from every land the furnish- 
ings of sacred places and of palaces, have never dis- 
turbed any of those which you possess. Why, even 
Nero, who had so great a craving and enthusiasm 
in that business that he did not keep his hands off 
of even the treasures of Olympia or of Delphi— 
although he honoured those sanctuaries above all 
others—but went still farther and removed most ? 
of the statues on the Acropolis of Athens and many 
of those at Pergamum,* although that precinct was 
his very own (for what need is there to speak 
of those in other places?), left undisturbed only 
those in your city and showed towards you such 
signal goodwill and honour that he esteemed 
your entirc city more sacred than thc foremost 


2 3000 in number according to Pliny the Elder, 34. 7. 36. 

3 An exaggeration probably. See Pliny the Elder, N.H. 
34. 7. 36. 

4 Pergamum was famous for its sculptures. Among the 
most notable was the colossal frieze illustrating the battle 
of the gods and the giants, now in Berlin. See the Introduction 
to the Twelfth Discourse. 
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ε - » ` ”A 3 ^ «^ 1 M 
ἱερῶν. ἴστε γὰρ κρατον ἐκεῖνον, ôs! τὴν 
οἰκουμένην σχεδὸν ἅπασαν περιελθὼν τούτου 
χάριν καὶ μηδὲ κώμην παρεὶς μηδεμίαν, ὡς kav- 
^ 9 
θάδε ἧκε. λυπουμένων δ᾽ ὑμῶν, ὅπερ εἰκός, 
M + » ^ 1 M » 2 H 
κατὰ θέαν ἔφη παρεῖναι: μηδὲ γὰρ ἔχειν ἐξουσίαν 
. a ^ 2 J^ ^ / 
μηδενὸς ἄφασθαι τῶν ἐνθάδε. τοιγαροῦν δίχα 
^ ^ ^ y ^ 
τοῦ κοινοῦ τῆς ὄψεως κόσμου καὶ δόξαν ὑμῖν 
ἑτέραν περιποιεῖ τὸ τῶν εἰκόνων πλῆθος. τῆς 
γὰρ πρὸς τοὺς ἡγουμένους φιλίας καὶ τῆς παρ᾽ 
ἐκείνων ἐντροπῆς ἀπόδειξις φαίνεται ταῦτα. εἶτα 
- M ^ 
“Ρωμαῖοι μὲν καὶ Νέρων οὕτω τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
1 . ^ 
ἐτήρησαν καὶ σεμνὰ ἔκριναν, ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐ φυλά- 
. / M e ^ / / 
£ere; καὶ Νέρων μὲν ὁ τῶν βασιλέων σφοδρό- 
τατος καὶ πλεῖστον αὑτῷ διδοὺς καὶ πρὸς ἅπασαν 
5 / 2 , ,5 7 1 3 M 3 + 
é£ovotav? πάντ᾽ ἐλάττω νενομικὼς οὐδενὸς ἀφείλετο 
A ^ 
τὴν εἰκόνα τῶν παρὰ μόνοις “Ῥοδίοις τιµηθέντων: 
αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς ἀφαιρεῖσθε; καίτοι ὃ πόσῳ κρεῖττον 
ἦν κἀνθάδε ταὐτὸν γεγονέναι; παρὰ μὲν γὰρ 
- » ^ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις μένει τὰ τῶν τιμηθέντων ὀνόματα καὶ 
$ 3 ` 3 . ή 3 + e ^ , 
τὰς ἐπιγραφὰς οὐδεὶς àv ἀπαλείψειεν' ὑμεῖς ὃ 
ὥσπερ κακόν τι πεπονθότες ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐκχαράτ- 
΄ ^ 
Tete.’ καίτοι, φαίη τις dv, εἰ καὶ παρὰ τῶν 
’ 2 - ^ 
βασιλέων ἀνῃροῦντο, μηδὲν ὅ οὕτως ἀδικεῖσθαι 


1 "Λκρατον ἐκεῖνον, ὃς Valesius: ἄκρα τῶν ἐκεῖ μόνος UB, ἃ 
κρατῶν ἐκεῖ μόνος M. 
,, Pflugk proposed πλείστην αὐτῷ διδοὺς καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντα 
ἐξουσίαν. 

3 καίτοι Capps: καὶ. 

* Arnim deleted καὶ πόσῳ . . . ἐκχαράττετε. 

5 μηδὲν Emperius: μηδὲ. 
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sanctuaries. You remember the notorious Acratus,! 
who visited practically the whole inhabited world in 
this quest and passed by no village even ?—you recall 
how he came here likewise, and when you were, quite 
naturally, distressed, he said he had come to see the 
sights, for he had no authority to touch anything here. 
Therefore, apart from the beautiful sight which all the 
world may enjoy, the great number of your statues 
brings you also a renown of another sort! For these 
things are manifestly a proof of your friendship for 
your rulers and of their respect for you. So then, 
when the Romans and Nero guarded your possessions 
so scrupulously and estcemed them inviolate, shall 
you yourselves fail to protect them? Nero, that most 
immoderate of emperors, who took the most liberties 
and considered everything subject to his own 
unlimited power, took away the statue of no one 
of those who had received honour from the people of 
Rhodes, and from them only. And do you, your 
own selves, rob these men? Yet how much better it 
would have been, had the same thing happened here 
also! I mean that whereas elsewhere the names of the 
men who have been honoured are left and no one 
would think of erasing the inscriptions, you chisel 
them out just as if the men had done you some wrong. 
And yet, one might say even if your statues were 
being carried off by the emperors, the men were not 
being so grievously wronged as at present; for the 
emperors were engaged in removing such things, not 


! Freedman of Nero, of unscrupulous character, who in 
A.D. 64 plundered the art treasures of Greece and Rome at the 
command of Nero. See Tacitus, Annals 15. 45; 16. 23; 
CIL. 6. 9741. 

2 Cf. Cicero, Against Verres 2. 4. 13 for a similar instance. 
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. 2 » . ε , e ’ 
τοὺς ἄνδρας. οὐ γὰρ ws δώσοντες ἑτέροις 
3 \ /, / / σ 2 νά 
, 
ἀλλὰ κόσμου δεό evot μετέφερον, ὥστ οὐδεὶς 
D: 
ἂν αὐτῶν ἀφῄρει τὸ ὄνομα, οὐδ᾽ αὖ χεῖρον ἀπήλ- 
λαττον ἀντὶ Μεγάρων καὶ ᾿Επιδαύρου. καὶ τῆς 
᾿Ανδρίων 7 7 Μυκονίων 1 , ἀγορᾶς ἐν τοῖς “Ῥωμαίων 
ἱεροῖς ἀνακεί ενοι. κἂν ταῦτ᾽ ἀφῇ tis,” έλτιον 
ῇ , 
o? τό γε kaf ὑμᾶς οὕτως αὐτῶν ἠφανίσθαι τὰς 
τιμάς. οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑπῆρχεν ἁμάρτημα ὑμέτερον, οὐδ᾽ 
αὐτοὶ τοὺς. εὐεργέτας ἂν τοὺς 4 ἑαυτῶν ἡδικεῖτε 
καὶ τοὺς ἥρωας, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἄρα, συνηδικεῖσθε 5 
αὐτοῖς. 
^ M 
Kai μὴν et τις ὑμῶν πύθοιτο, εἰ καὶ δόξει 
’ - > 
γελοιότερον, τί δήποτε οὔθ᾽ ὑμεῖς οὔτ᾽ ἄλλος 
οὐθεὶς πηλίνους ποιεῖσθε τὰς εἰκόνας τῶν κριθέν- 
των ἀξίων εἶναι τῆς δωρεᾶς ταύτης, εὐχερέστερον 
/ 7 ^ 
δήπουθεν dv καὶ μηδεμίαν ἢ παντελῶς μικρὰν 
δαπάνην ἔχον, φαίητ᾽ ἄν, οἶμαι: Οὐ μόνον 9 διὰ 
τὸ μὴ ὑβρίζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ διαμένειν, 
εἰ δυνατόν, εἰς ἀεὶ τὰς τι as τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν. 
p 
viv τοίνυν ἐπίστασθε τοὺς ἀνδριάντας ὑμῖν 
ἅπαντας κηρίνων ὄντας ἀσθενεστέρους. od γὰρ 
M] 
εἰ τὸν ἥλιον φέρουσι, τοῦτο δεῖ σκοπεῖν: ὑπὸ γὰρ 
~ ^ ’ 
τῆς κολακείας τῆς πρὸς ἑτέρους διαφθείρονται, 
^ ^ ^ ^ > 
κἂν τῷ δεῖνι δόξῃ καὶ τῷ δεῖνι δι ἠνδήποτ 
S) Mp 3 79 5^ ε / Aù SE 
αἰτίαν, οὐκέτ᾽ εἰσὶν ot πρότερον. πολὺ δὲ 
: Μυκονίων Emperius : μυκηναίων. 
2 κἂν ταῦτ᾽ ἀφῇ τις Emperius: κἀνταῦθα φῇ τις M, καὶ ταῦτα 
φῆ τις B, ταῦτα φῆι τις U. 
Ἷ ν Arnim : 7. 
4 ἂν τοὺς Emperius: αὐτοὺς. 
5 συνηδικεῖσθε Cobet : συνηδικεῖσθαι M, συνηδίκησθε UB. 
"m νη ηδίκη 
€ μόνον added by Emperius. 
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with the intention of giving them to others, but 
because they wanted objects of embellishment, so 
that none of them would think of removing the name, 
nor would the persons be any the worse off because, 
instead of being set up as offerings at Megara or 
Epidaurus or in the market-plaee of Andros or of 
Myconos, they were set up in the saered places of the 
Romans. But dismissing these eonsiderations, it 
would have been better, so far as you are concerned, 
had these men's tokens of honour been thus obliter- 
ated. For then there would be no fault on your part, 
nor would you yourselves be wronging your own 
benefactors and your heroes, but, if there were any 
wrong at all, you would be suffering it in common 
with them. 

And further, if anyone should inquire of you, 
absurd though it may seem, why on earth do neither 
you nor anyone else make of clay the statues of those 
who have been adjudged worthy of this gift, since 
that, no doubt, is easier to manage and involves very 
little or no expense, you would reply, I suppose: 
“ Not. only to avoid giving insult but also in order 
that the honours whieh are given to good men may 
abide forever if that is possible." Yes, but as 
the case stands, I would have you know that all 
your statues are less permanent than waxen ones. 
For it is not a question of whether they can endure 
the sun, sinee it is the desire to flatter another 
group of men whieh ruins them; and if it seems good 
to this or that magistrate for any reason whatsoever, 
the honoured men of former times are no more!! 


! Lucian (Charon, $ 23 f.) represents Hermes as saying that 
not only the great men of the past but even famous cities and 
rivers are no more. 
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χείρων 7 τοιαύτη διαφθορά: τότε μὲν γὰρ ἠλέγ- 
XET? dv ἡ τῆς ὕλης ἀσθένεια, νυνὶ δὲ ἡ κακία 
τῆς πόλεως φαίνεσθαι δοκεῖ. τοιγαροῦν ὁμοίως 
δίδοτε τοὺς. ἀνδριάντας, ὥσπερ οἱ τὰς κόρας 
ταύτας ὠνούμενοι τοῖς παισίν. καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι 
διδόασιν οὕτως, ὥστε! λυπεῖσθαι μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 
συντριβέντων. 

"Apa ἀγνοεῖτε τὴν προσοῦσαν αἰσχύνην τῷ 
πράγματι καὶ πόσον γέλωτα ὄφλετε δημοσίᾳ 
ψευδόμενοι, καὶ ταῦτα φανερῶς οὕτως; ἐν 
γοῦν τοῖς ψηφίσμασι γράφετε, στῆσαι. δὲ εἰκόνα 
τοῦ δεῖνος. Ids, εἴποι τις ἂν ὑμῖν, ἄνδρες 
“Ῥόδιοι, στῆσαι γράφετε τὴν ἑστῶσαν, ἐὰν οὕτω 
τύχῃ, πρὸ πεντακοσίων ἐτῶν; εἶτα τῶν μὲν 
γυναικῶν τὰς ὑποβαλλομένας παιδία πονηρὰς 
κρίνετε καὶ δεινόν τι ποιεῖν ἡγεῖσθε καταψευ- 
δοµένας' αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ αἰσχύνεσθε ταὐτὸ ? ποιοῦν- 
τες ἐπὶ τῶν εἰκόνων, καὶ τοὺς ἀνδριάντας, ὧν 
οὐκ εἰσί, τούτων εἶναι λέγοντες, καὶ ταῦτα 
οὐκ ὄντες ἀνήκοοι τῶν κατὰ τῆς πόλεως σκωμ- 


155 μάτων; φασὶ γοῦν πολλοὶ τοὺς “Ροδίων ἀνδρι- 


- - ο 

άντας ὁμοίους εἶναι τοῖς ὑποκριταῖς. ὥσπερ 

. > , e y s > 4 3 
γὰρ ἐκείνων ἕκαστον ἄλλοτε ἄλλον εἰσιέναι, 
καὶ τοὺς ἀνδριάντας. ὑμῖν ἄλλοτε ἆλλα λαμβάνει» 
πρόσωπα καὶ μικροῦ δεῖν ὁ R αρ ἑστάναι. 
τὸν γὰρ αὐτὸν νῦν μὲν εἶναι “Έλληνα, νῦν δὲ 

1 Reiske added μηδὲν after ὥστε. 


3 ταὐτὸ Arnim: τοῦτο. 
3 εἰσιέναι correction in T, εἰσεῖναι UBM. 


1 The dolls are supposed to be of baked clay, and if they 
also had jointed limbs they were very fragile. 
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And this sort of destruction is much worse ; for in the 
old days the fragility of the material would be blamed, 
but now men think it is the city's moral weakness 
that is being brought to light. And so you go on 
handing out your statues very much as parents do 
who buy for their children these cheap dolls. For 
they too are so casual about their gifts that very 
soon there is sorrow—when the gifts have fallen to 
pieces !1 

Can it be that you are unaware of the shame which 
attaches to this practice, and how ridiculous you 
make yourselves by this deception practised by your 
state, and that too so openly? For instance, in 
your decrees you propose ‘ to erect a statue of So-and- 
so. "But just how," someone might ask you, ''do 
you propose, men of Rhodes, to * erect' the statue 
that has been erected possibly for the last five 
hundred years? " After doing that, can you adjudge 
those women who palm off other women's children 
as their own ? to be wicked and regard their decep- 
tion as a horrible thing, while you yourselves are not 
ashamed of doing the same thing with your images 
by saying that the statues belong to those to whom 
they do not belong, and that too when you cannot 
help hearing of the jests with which your city is 


reviled? For instance, many people assert that the — 


statues of the Rhodians are like actors. For just 
as every actor makes his entrance as one character 
at one time and at another as another, so likewise 
your statues assume different róles at different times 
and stand almost as if they were acting a part. For 
instance, one and the same statue, they say, is at 


2 For this practice see Aristophanes, T'hesmophoriazousai 
502 ff. 
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“Ῥωμαῖον, πάλιν δ᾽, ἂν οὕτω τύχῃ, Μακεδόνα 
^ l4 . - 
ἢ Πέρσην: καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐνίων οὕτως ὥστε 
4 » ’ 9 A > / A 4 > A X 
τὸν ἰδόντα εὐθὺς εἰδέναι. καὶ γὰρ ἐσθὴς καὶ 
ε ’ 4 ^n? ο 4 ^ bJ [4 
ὑπόδεσις καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἕτερα τὸ ψεῦσμα ἐλέγχει. 
’ ^ ^ 
καὶ μυρία ἐῶ τῶν γιγνομένων, οἷον τὸ πολλά- 
3 
Kis ἀνδρὸς σφόδρα γέροντος εἰκόνι νέου τινὸς 
τὸ ὄνομα ἐπιγράφειν, θαυμαστήν τινα, οἶμαι, 
M ^ ^ ^ 
δωρεὰν εὑρηκότων ὑμῶν, εἰ µετά ye τῆς τιμῆς 
A 4 € ’ /. M ’ $ ^ 
καὶ τὴν ἡλικίαν δίδοτε: καὶ πάλιν ἀθλητοῦ 
3 ε ld 
τινος ἀνδριάντα ἑστάναι, ὡς ὄντα ἀνθρώπου 
παντελῶς ἀσθενοῦς καὶ μετρίου τὸ σῶμα. τὸ 
ε - ^ ^ 
μὲν γὰρ ἱππεύοντα τὸν δεῖνα ὁρᾶσθαι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
ἢ πολεμίῳ συνεστῶτα ἢ στράτευμα ἐκτάσσοντα 
ἄνθρωπον οὐδεπώποτε τῆς γῆς ἁψάμενον τοῖς 
αὑτοῦ ποσὶν καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν ὤμων καταβάντα τῶν 
lá » A s » 5 , [4 ^ / 
φερόντων οὐδὲν ἴσως ἄτοπον: ἀλλ ὁ δεῖνά γε 
ἕστηκε πυκτεύων παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. 
. l4 - . . ld 9 > / 
Καὶ λέγω ταῦτα μὰ τὸν Δία οὐκ ἀπεχθάνεσθαι 
’ ε - 3 4 ’ . ’ 3 3 
βουλόμενος ὑμῖν οὐδὲ διασύρων τὴν πόλιν, ἀλλ 
er M 3 , € ^ $ 3 + ^ 
ὅπως μηδὲν ἀνάξιον ἑαυτῆς μηδὲ ἀλλότριον τῆς 
` ^ [4 ’ 
ἄλλης εὐκοσμίας καὶ τῆς πολιτείας φαίνηται 
ποιοῦσα. καί μοι δοκεῖ τις ἂν εἰκότως προαχθῆναι 
. ` A ef s 4 e 
διὰ τὴν πρὸς ἅπαντας εὔνοιαν τοὺς Έλληνας, 
3 ’ . . 4 ε - » M 3 / 
οὐ µόνον διὰ τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, εἴ τι apa ἐνθάδε 


1 Dio seems to be giving examples of especially ridiculous 
substitutions of distinguished names placed on statues of 
earlier men of a character wholly incongruous with that of the 
present owner. By way of a elimax he probably, as von Arnim 
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one time a Greek, at another time a Roman, and 
later on, if it so happens, a Macedonian or a Persian ; 
and what is more, with some statues the deception is 
so obvious that the beholder at once'is aware of 
the deceit. For in fact, clothing, foot-gear, and 
everything else of that kind expose the fraud. And 
I pass over countless instances of what happens, 
such as that often the name of some young man is 
inscribed on the statue of a very old man—a most 
wonderful gift, methinks, you have discovered, if 
along with the honour you can also make a present of 
youth; and again, we hear of a statue of a certain 
athlete which stands here, that it represents an utter 
weakling of a man, quite ordinary of body. For , 
while we admit that there is perhaps no incongruity ' 
in your having before everybody’s eyes in your city 
the figure of So-and-so mounted upon a horse in 
the act either of grappling with a foeman or of 
marshalling an army, even though he was a fellow 
who never touched the earth with his own feet or 
descended from the shoulders of the carriers who 
bore him; but what can one say of So-and-so, who 
stands in your midst in the pose of a boxer! ! 

Now I say all this, I assure you, with no desire 
to incur your hatred or to disparage your city, but 
in order to prevent its being found doing anything 
unworthy of itself or alien to the general decorum 
ofits public life. And it seems to me that anyone 
would have good reason for being moved, by his good 
will toward all the Hellenes, and not alone toward 
you, if in fact there should be any practice here in 
Rhodes that is not as it should be, to mention it and 


thought, used the proper names of the two effeminate persons 
who in the manuscripts are referred to as ‘ So-and-so.’ 
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^ ^ A ^ 
ἔχοι μὴ καλῶς, εἰπεῖν καὶ μηνῦσαι. πρότερον 
M ^ 
μὲν γὰρ ἐκ πολλῶν συνειστήκει TO kowóv ἀξίωμα 
M ε T ^ ^ 
καὶ πολλοὶ τὴν "Ἑλλάδα ηὖξον, ὑμεῖς, ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
, ^ ’ ^ , 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι, Θηβαῖοι, χρόνον τινὰ Κορίνθιοι, 
^ N 3 ^ * A A A m » 
τὸ παλαιὸν ᾿Αργεῖοι νυνὶ δὲ τὸ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων 
> 7 , € A M ki ^ ο » , 
οὐθέν ἐστιν. οἱ μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν ὅλως ἀνήρηνται 
M > 7 ε A > ^ /, 
καὶ ἀπολώλασιν, οἱ δὲ ἀσχημονοῦσι πράττοντες 
e » , ` " / D ` / 
ofa ἀκούετε καὶ πάντα τρόπον τὴν παλαιὰν δόξαν 
’ ^ 
ἀφανίζοντες, οἰόμενοι τρυφᾶν οἱ ἀνόητοι καὶ 
κέρδος ἀριθμοῦντες τὸ μηθένα κωλύειν αὐτοὺς 
ἁμαρτάνοντας. λοιποὶ 1 δὲ ὑμεῖς ἐστε: καὶ γὰρ 
μόνοις ὑμῖν ὑπάρχει τὸ δοκεῖν ὄντως τινὰς γε- 
M ^ 
γονέναι καὶ μὴ τελέως καταπεφρονῆσθαι. διὰ 
^ ε - + 
μὲν γὰρ τοὺς οὕτω χρωμένους ταῖς ἑαυτῶν πατρι- 
€ > ’ y / 2M > ’ 
σιν, ὡς ἀληθεύοντες ἔνιοι λέγουσιν, οὐθὲν ἐκώλυε 
^ ^ , 
πάλαι Φρυγῶν πάντας ἢ Θρᾳκῶν ἀτιμοτέρους 
m > >? 
γεγονέναι τοὺς “EAAnvas. ὥσπερ οὖν οἰκίας 
ἠρημωμένης εὐδαίμονος καὶ μεγάλης, ὅταν εἷς 
- ’ 
ἔτι λοιπὸς ἢ διάδοχος, ἐν ἐκείνῳ πάντα ἐστί, 
A D e ’ . 5 , ^ . 
κἂν οὗτος ἁμαρτάνῃ τι καὶ ἀκούῃ κακῶς, τὴν 
[4 ’ > ’ - * / A £ 
ὅλην δόξαν ἀφανίζει τῆς οἰκίας καὶ πάντας KAT- 
^ » 
αισχύνει τοὺς πρότερον, οὕτως τὰ ὑμέτερα νῦν ἔχει 
A N e / A i » ή » ^ 
πρὸς τὴν Ἑλλάδα. μὴ γὰρ οἴεσθε πρωτεύειν αὐτῆς, 
L4 € ΄ 4 » ^ M ’ » 
ἄνδρες “Ρόδιοι, μὴ οἴεσθε. τῶν γὰρ ζώντων ἔτι 
- ^ ’ 
καὶ τῶν αἰσθανομένων τιμῆς ἢ ἀδοξίας ἔστι πρώ- 
» ` 
τους εἶναι. τὰ δὲ ἐκείνων οἴχεται καὶ πάντα TpÓ- 


1 λοιποὶ Reiske: λοιπὸν. 
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make it known to you. For in the past, indeed, many 
elements contributed to the high standing in which 
we all share, and many peoples exalted Hellas—you, 
the Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans, the 
Corinthians for a while, and in ancient times the 
Argives; but at the present time all the rest count 
for naught.| For while some of them have been 
utterly destroyed and have perished, others disgrace 
themselves by doing the sort of things of which you 
hear and in every way blotting out their ancient 
glory, thinking that they are having an easy life, 
fools that they are, and counting it gain that there is 
no one to keep them from erring. But you are left, 
for you alone still are believed to have proved your- 
selves to be in truth a people of consequence and not 
utterly despised. In fact, because of those who 
treat as they do their native countries, there was 
nothing to prevent the Hellenic race from having 
become long since—as some men are saying with 
perfect truth—more despised than the Phrygians or 
Thracians. Therefore, Just as, when a prosperous 
and great family has been left desolate and only one 
male descendant survives, everything depends upon 
him, and if he errs in any way and bears a bad name, 
he destroys all the glory of his family and puts shame 
upon all those who preceded him, so too is your 
position now in respect to Hellas. For you must 
not take it for granted, Rhodians, that you hold first 
place in Hellas, nay you must not. For it is only 
those Hellenes who still live and are sensible of the 
difference between honour and dishonour of whom it 
is possible for any to be first. But all the former are 
past and gone, have perished in an utterly shameful 


1 Cf. Dio 34. 51; 38. 28 ff. and 40. 
161 
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> ^ . 3 ^ ’ Ml 9 A 
πον αἰσχρῶς καὶ ἐλεεινῶς διέφθαρται: καὶ οὐδὲ 
3 - ` » ^ ἀλλ 1 . ε A A 
ἐπινοῆσαι λοιπὸν ἔστι τῶν ἄλλων 1 τὴν ὑπεροχὴν καὶ 
τὴν λαμπρότητα τῶν πράξεών τε καὶ παθῶν 5 εἴς 

1 a 3 XJ ὃ € ^ LAN’ ε ϐ RÀ 
γε τοὺς νῦν ὃ ἄνδρας ὁρῶντα. ἀλλ οἱ λίθοι μᾶλ- 

’ . 
λον ἐμφαίνουσι τὴν σεμνότητα καὶ τὸ μέγεθος 
^ M / ^ 
τῆς Ἑλλάδος καὶ τὰ ἐρείπια τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων: 
1 ^ 
ἐπεὶ αὐτούς γε τοὺς ἐνοικοῦντας καὶ τοὺς πολιτευο- 
μένους οὐκ ἂν εἴποι τις οὐδὲ Μυσῶν ἀπογόνους: 
- ^ e 
ὥστε ἔμοιγε δοκοῦσι τῶν οὕτως οἰκουμένων αἱ 
’ - 
τελέως ἀνῃρημέναι πόλεις κρεῖττον ἀπαλλάττειν. 
ὑγιὴς γὰρ ἡ τούτων μνήμη μένει, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα 
, 3 M e f ^ é ^ er 
δι οὐθὲν ὑβρίζεται τῶν πρότερον καλῶν: ὥσπερ, 
οἶμαι, καὶ τῶν τεθνεώτων τῷ παντὶ βέλτιον τὰ 
^ € ^ 
σώματα ἀνῃρῆσθαι καὶ μηδένα ὁρᾶν ἢ φαίνεσθαι 
σηπόμενα. 

i! ^ ` » ? ^ > 7 > ^ / 

Kat ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως πλείω τῶν εἰκότων ἐπῆλθέ 
μοι μνησθέντι τῆς ὅλης καταστάσεως, ἐκεῖνο 
δ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐβουλόμην ποιῆσαι φανερόν, ὅτι μόνοι 

^ T 
καταλείπεσθε τῶν Ἑλλήνων, οἷς ἂν καὶ παραινέσαι 


1 τῶν ἄλλων added by Capps. 

2 πράξεών τε καὶ παθῶν Capps, assuming a lacuna after τῶν : 
παθῶν all MSS. Most editors have assumed that παθῶν is 
corrupt: πατέρων or πάλαι or παλαιῶν Reiske, πατρίδων 
Selden, προγόνων Cobet, πόλεων Pflugk, retained by Arnim. 
Emperius and Bude retained the MSS. reading. 

3 νῦν added by Capps. 


1 The contrast seems to be between the unworthy Hellenes 
who have perished and those of the survivors who have held 
fast to principles of honour. 

The tone of this passage is that of the Greek panegyrists, 
who dwell as much upon the hardships the forefathers endured 
(τὰ πάθη) as upon their achievements—e.g. the fate of Leonidas 
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and pitiable way ; and as to the rest,! it is no longer 
possible to form a conception of the pre-eminence and 
splendour of their deeds and, as well, their sufferings, 
by looking at the men of the present time. Nay, it is 
rather the stones which reveal the grandeur and the 
greatness of Hellas, and the ruins of her buildings ; 
her inhabitants themseves and those who conduct 
her governments would not be called descendants 
of even the Mysians.? So to me, at least, it seems 
that the cities which have been utterly destroyed 
have come off better than those which are inhabited 
as they are now. For the memory of those men 
remains unimpaired, and the fame of those noble 
men of the past suffers insult from naught; just 
as it is true, methinks, with the bodies of the 
dead—it is in every way better that they should have 
been utterly destroyed and that no man should see 
them any more, than that they should rot in the sight 
of all! 

And although these thoughts, which have come to 
me as I have portrayed the situation as a whole, have 
perhaps been more numerous than is usual, yet it 
was my wish to make this point clear to you— 
that you alone are left of Hellenic peoples to 


and his men at Thermopylae, of the Athenians when they left 
their city, to be burned and sacked by the Persians, etc. The 
critical notes, however, should be consulted; for the text 
without supplements is far from satisfactory and no conjec- 
tures have a claim to certainty. 

2 The Mysians were regarded with contempt by the Medi- 
terranean peoples, a feeling expressed by the proverb “ the 
lowest of the Μγείαης  (Μυσῶν τὸν ἔσχατον); cf. Plato 
Theaetetus 209 B, Cicero Pro Flacco 27: *“‘ Quid in Graeco 
sermone tam tritum et celebratum quam si quis despicatui 
ducitur ut * Mysorum ultimus ' esse dicatur ? "' 
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τις καὶ περὶ ὧν ἔστιν ἔτι λυπηθῆναι δοκούντων 
ἁμαρτάνειν. 

Εἰκότως ἂν οὖν πρόσσχοιτε αὑτοῖς καὶ πάντα 
τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐξετάζοιτε ἀκριβέστερον τῶν προγόνων. 
ἐκείνοις μὲν γὰρ ἐν πολλοῖς ὑπῆρχεν ἑτέροις ἡ 
τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐπίδειξις, € ἐν τῷ προεστάναι τῶν ἄλλων, 
ἐν τῷ βοηθεῖν τοῖς ἀδικουμένοις, ἐν τῷ συμμά- 
χους ᾿κτᾶσθαι, πόλεις οἰκίζειν, νικᾶν πολεμοῦντας, 
ὑμῖν δὲ τοιοῦτον μὲν οὐθὲν πράττειν ἔνεστιν. 

162 καταλείπεται δ᾽, οἶμαι, τὸ ἑαυτῶν προεστάναι 
καὶ τὴν πόλιν διοικεῖν καὶ τὸ τιμῆσαί τινα καὶ 
κροταλίσαι μὴ. τοῖς πολλοῖς ὁ ὁμοίως καὶ τὸ βουλεύ- 
σασθαι καὶ τὸ δικάσαι καὶ τὸ τοῖς θεοῖς θῦσαι 
καὶ τὸ ἄγειν ἑορτήν: ἐν οἷς ἅπασιν ἔστι βελτίους 
τῶν ἄλλων, φαίνεσθαι. τοιγάρτοι καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
ὑμῶν ἐπαίνου τυγχάνει (καὶ γιγνώσκεται παρὰ 
πᾶσιν οὐχ ὡς μικρά) τὸ βάδισμα, ἡ κουρά, τὸ 
μηδένα σοβεῖν διὰ τῆς πόλεως, ἀναγκάζεσθαι 
δὲ διὰ τὴν ὑμετέραν συνήθειαν καὶ τοὺς ἐπιδημοῦν- 
τας ξένους καθεστώτως * πορεύεσθαι" καθάπερ, 
οἶμαι, καὶ τοὺς ἀγροίκους ἰδεῖν ἔστιν, ὅταν εἰς 
παλαίστραν 7 γυμνάσιον ἔλθωσιν, ἧττον ἀρρύθ- 

163 pos ? κινουµένους' E πρὸς τούτοις τῆς ἐσθῆτος 
ὁ τρόπος, τὸ ἴσως ὃ ἄν τινι γελοῖον φανέν, τῆς 
πορφύρας τὸ μέτρον: τὰ φανερώτερα ἤδη, τὸ 

1 καθεστώτως Reiske: καθεστῶτας. 


2 ἀρρύθμως Pflugk : ἀρρύθμους B, ἀριθμῶς M, ἀρύθμους U. 
3 τὸ ἴσως Geel: τοῖς ὡς. 


1 The hegemony in political matters having passed to the 
Romans. 

2 Cf. the advice given to the people of Alexandria in Dis- 
course 32. 74 ff. Cf. also Demosthenes In Mid. 158. 
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whom advice could be offered and regarding whom 
it is still possible to grieve when they seem to 
err. 

It would, therefore, be reasonable to expect you 
to give heed to yourselves and to examine all such 
matters as these more carefully than did your 
ancestors. For whereas they had many other ways 
in which to display their virtues—in assuming the 
leadership over the others, in lending succour to the 
victims of injustice, in gaining allies, founding cities, 
winning wars—for you it is not possible to do any of 
these things.! But there is left for you, I think, the 
privilege of assuming the leadership over yourselves, 
of administering your city, of honouring and sup- 
porting by your cheers a distinguished man in a 
manner unlike that of the majority, of deliberating 
in council, of sitting in judgement, of offering sacri- 
fice to the gods, and of holding high festival—in all 
these matters it is possible for you to show yourselves 
better than the rest of the world. That indeed is 
the reason why you are admired for such charae- 
teristics as I shall mention—and they are regarded 
by all the world as no trifling matters—your gait, the 
way you trim your hair, that no one struts pompously 
through your city's streets, but that even foreigners 
sojourning here are forced by your conventional 
manners to walk sedately ; ? just as, I fancy, one may 
see even the country clowns, when they enter a 
wrestling-school or a gymnasium, move their limbs 
less clumsily than is their wont. Then again, take 
the mode you affect in dress—which perhaps 
some appears ridiculous—the width of the purple 
stripe; we come now to things still more noticeable 
—your remaining silent as you watch the games, 
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2 ε 4 ^ € £ 
μεθ᾽’ ἡσυχίας θεωρεῖν, ὁ ποππυσµός' πάντα 
ταῦτα σεμνὴν τὴν πόλιν ποιεῖ, διὰ ταῦτα πάντα 

^ » / ^ > \ , ο 
τῶν ἄλλων διαφέρειν δοκεῖτε, ἐπὶ τούτοις ἅπασι 
, > ^ ^ / ~ ^ 
θαυμάζεσθε, ἀγαπᾶσθε' τῶν λιμένων, τῶν τειχῶν, 
- / ^ ^ ^ ^ 
τῶν νεωρίων μᾶλλον ὑμᾶς κοσμεῖ τὸ ἐν τοῖς ἔθεσιν 
^ Νε / A 2 ^ 
ἀρχαῖον καὶ ‘EAAnviKdv, τὸ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν μὲν ὅταν 
/ x A , 3 
τις γένηται, εὐθὺς αὐτὸν ἀποβάντα εἰδέναι, 
A ’ 7 » e 3 1 / » 
κἂν τύχῃ βάρβαρος wy, ὅτι où! πάρεστιν εἴς 
^ / A ^ 
τινα πόλιν τῆς Συρίας ἢ τῆς Πιλικίας' παρ᾽ 
Ld / A ’ 3 ’ ~ / LÁ 
ἄλλοις δέ, ἂν μή τις ἀκούσῃ τοῦ τόπου τὸ ὄνομα, 
’ 2 - € ^ Pd ^ 5 ; 
φέρε εἰπεῖν ὅτι καλεῖται Λύκειον ἢ ᾿Ακαδήμεια, 
μηθὲν διαφέρειν. 

ίνος οὖν yápw ταῦτα παυόμενος ἤδη λέγω καὶ 
τί δηλῶσαι βουλόμενος; ὅτι τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον 
ὑμᾶς φιλοτιμεῖσθαι δεῖ καὶ μηθὲν παραπέμπειν 
τῶν γιγνομένων. κἂν οὕτως ἔχητε ἐν ἅπασιν 
ols πράττετε, ἴσως οὐθὲν δόξετε κακίους εἶναι 
τῶν προγόνων. τὸ γὰρ ἐν τοιαύτῃ καταστάσει 

M 4 ^ ^ > ^ 
διαφυλάττειν ἑαυτοὺς καὶ μένειν ἐπὶ τοῦ τῆς ἀρετῆς 
σχήματος θαυμαστὸν ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ: καθάπερ, 

3 M ^ / 5 ^ 3 ^ 

οἶμαι, κἀπὶ ἕ τῶν πλεόντων ἰδεῖν ἔστι' χειμῶνος 

” ^ A pi 
μέν ἐπιπεσόντος ἢ σφοδροῦ του ὃ πνεύματος μηδὲ 
τοὺς ἀσελγεστάτους αὐτῶν αἰσχρόν τι ποιοῦντας, 
> ν A / ^ ^ Ld , M ^ / 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς µόνω τῷ πλεῖν ὄντας, ἐν δὲ τῇ γαλήνη 

~ ^ M ^ ^ > 
καὶ τῶν ναυτῶν καὶ τῶν ἐπιβατῶν ἐπιπολάζουσαν 
M 
τὴν ὕβριν, κἂν μὴ ὦσιν ἀκόλαστοι: τὸν αὐτόν, 
1 οὐ added by Casaubon. 2 κἀπὶ Arnim: καὶ. 
3 rov Post: τοῦ. 


1 Cf. § 75. 

2 On this use οἵ archaion, about our ** classic," ef. Plutarch, 
Pericles xiii. 3: “each one of them (the buildings of Pericles), 
in its beauty, was even then and at onee antique.” 
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your applauding by making a clucking sound with 
your lips 1—all these manners lend your city dignity, 
they all cause you to be looked upon as superior to 
the others, for all these customs you are admired, 
you are loved; more than by your harbours, your 
fortifications, your shipyards are you honoured by 
that strain in your customs which is antique? and 
Hellenic, so that when anybody comes among you 
he recognizes instantly on disembarking, even if he 
happens to be of barbarian race, that he has not 
come to some city of Syria or of Cilicia. But in other 
cities, unless the stranger hears some one mention 
the name of the place he sees, that it is called, let us 
say,‘ Lyceum’ or ‘Academy,’ they are all alike to him! 

What is my object, then, in mentioning these 
matters when I am about to conclude, and what 
do I wish to make clear? It is that you ought to be 
all the more jealous about your city and to be indif- 
ferent to nothing that takes place here. And if you 
have this spirit in everything you do, perhaps men 
will think that you are no whit worse than your 
ancestors. For that you do preserve your character 
in your present situation, and hold fast to your róle 
of moral excellence is, in my opinion at least, an 
admirable thing. An apt illustration is found, I 
think, in the conduct of men on board a ship at sea: 
when a storm strikes them or a hurricane, not even 
the most wanton of them is to be seen doing anything 
base; but they are all giving undivided attention 
to the sailing; whereas in fair weather recklessness 
prevails among both the sailors and the passengers, 
even if they do not indulge in licentiousness.? In 


3 For the same illustration see Xenophon, Memorabilia 
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> ’ ε . , 1 » \ A 
οἶμαι, τρόπον ὃ μὲν πόλεμος 1 εἴωθε καὶ τοὺς 
- 9 
φαυλοτέρους ἐγείρειν καὶ κρατεῖν, ἐν τοσαύτῃ 
^ / 3 . 
δὲ εἰρήνῃ καὶ ῥᾳθυμίᾳ τῶν ἀρίστων ἐστὶν 3 
3 ^ > ’ > 4 . > ’ 
ἀνδρῶν εἰς μηδεμίαν αἰσχύνην μηδὲ ἀταξίαν 
ὑπενεχθῆναι. 
! ὁ μὲν πόλεμος Emperius: ἐν πολέμοις M, καὶ ἐν πολέμοις 
UB. 
2 ἐστὶν added by Arnim. 
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the same way I believe that war is wont to arouse 
and to sway even the meaner souls;! but in such 
peaceful and quiet times as these, it is the part of 
the best men not to drift into any shameful or 
disorderly practices. 


1 Cf, Plato, Politicus 6, p. 488. 
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This Diseourse was delivered before the people of Alexandria 
in their great theatre. Public meetings were not infre- 
quently held in Greek theatres. The purpose of this partieular 
meeting is not known, but the great length of Dio's address 
and the seeming patience with which his audience listened 
to him lend eolour to the supposition that Dio was known to 
be the bearer of an important message, and the people had 
assembled especially to reeeive it. Arnim, who argues with 
plausibility that the speech was delivered in the reign of 
Trajan, regards Dio as being, in faet if not in name, the 
emissary of that emperor. Several passages recall thoughts 
and phrases found in the four Discourses on Kingship, which 
are thought to have been addressed to Trajan, and Dio speaks 
as one who enjoys the friendship of the emperor. 

Our Discourse is notable for the frankness with which tho 
speaker attacks the foibles and vices of the populace for 
which the Alexandria of that day was so notorious. Not all the 
allusions can be explained with certainty, for the history of 
the period is none too well documented. The very scarcity 
of contemporary documents, however, lends especial value 
to the testimony of Dio. Modern writers have drawn heavily 
upon his statements. 
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£ / , > 

"Apa ye βούλοισθ᾽ ἄν, ὦ ἄνδρες, σπουδάσαι 
χρόνον σμικρὸν καὶ προσέχειν; ἐπειδὴ παίζοντες 
ἀεὶ διατελεῖτε καὶ οὐ προσέχοντες καὶ παιδιᾶς 

M M ^8 ^ M 21 ε 3 ^ δέ 
μὲν καὶ ἡδονῆς καὶ γέλωτος, ὡς εἰπεῖν, οὐδέποτε 
ἀπορεῖτε' καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ γελοῖοί ἐστε καὶ ἡδεῖς 
καὶ διακόνους πολλοὺς τούτων ἔχετε: σπουδῆς 
` ^ M ^ ^ 3 / 
δὲ ὑμῖν τὴν πᾶσαν ἔνδειαν ὁρῶ οὖσαν. καίτοι 

^ ^ ` 
τινὲς ἐπαινοῦσιν ὑμᾶς ὡς σοφούς τε καὶ δεινούς, 
ὅτι τοσαῦται μυριάδες ἀνθρώπων ἅμα καὶ τὰ 
/ 3 ^ . M ’ e A 
δέοντα ἐννοεῖτε καὶ ταχὺ φθέγγεσθε ὅ τι ἂν 
2 ΄ > M δὲ ἀλλ A e ^ , z 
ἐννοήσητε' ἐγὼ δὲ μᾶλλον ἂν ὑμᾶς ἐπήνουν 
βραδὺ μὲν φθεγγομένους, ἐγκρατῶς δὲ σιγῶντας, 
ὀρθῶς δὲ διανοουμένους: ὃ καὶ νῦν ποιήσατε, ἵνα 
M , 7 ^ , / 
κτήσησθε πρὸς ἐκείνῳ τῷ ἐπαίνῳ καινὸν ἕτερον 
/ d ~ 

μείζω τε καὶ σεμνότερον, ὅτι τοσοῦτοι ὄντες 
λόγων χρησίμων γενομένων ἅπαντες ἐσιωπήσατε, 

N ` / H / L4 , / » Νε M 
καὶ πρὸς τούτω ἐδείξατε ὅτι οὐ μόνον ἐστὲ ἱκανοὶ 
νοήσαντες εἰπεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀκούσαντες νοῆσαι. 
χοροῦ μὲν γὰρ ἔπαινος τὸ ἅμα εἰπεῖν, μᾶλλον δὲ 
οὐδὲ τούτου" τί γάρ, ἂν κοινῇ πάντες ἀποτυγχά- 
νωσι τοῦ μέλους; δήμου δὲ τὸ καλῶς ἀκοῦσαι. 

Νῦν μὲν γὰρ ἁμαρτάνετε τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων ποτὲ 
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My friends, would you kindly be serious for a brief 
while and give heed to my words? For you are 
forever being frivolous and heedless, and you are 
practically never at a loss for fun-making and 
enjoyment and laughter—indeed you yourselves are 
naturally inclined to laughter and jollity, and you 
have many who minister to such tendencies—but I 
find in you a complete lack of seriousness. And yet 
there are those who praise you for your wisdom and 
cleverness, asserting that, although you assemble 
here in thousands, you not only can conceive what is 
fitting but at the same time are quick to put your con- 
ceptions into words. But I for my part should prefer 
to praise you as being slow to speak, indeed, and self- 
restrained enough to keep silent, and yet correct of 
judgement. Pray display these qualities now, in 
order that you may acquire, in addition to that other 
praise, new praise of a different nature, both greater 
and more honourable—for having all become silent 
in this great throng when useful counsel was being 
given and, furthermore, for having shown that you 
can not merely think before you speak but also listen 
before you formulate your thought. For while it is 
praising a chorus to say that they all speak the words 
together in unison—or rather not even a chorus, for 
what if all in common miss the tune ?—the highest 
praise you can accord a mass-meeting is to say that 
it listens well. 

For nowadays, you know, you make the mistake 
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ἁμάρτημα. τοῦ yap ᾿Απόλλωνος εἰπόντος, εἰ 
θέλουσιν ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς ἐν τῇ. πόλει γενέσθαι, 
τὸ κάλλιστον ἐμβάλλειν τοῖς ὠσὶ τῶν παίδων, oL 
δὲ τρήσαντες τὸ ἕτερον 1 χρυσίον ἐνέβαλον, 
οὐ συνέντες τοῦ θεοῦ. τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ κόραις 
μᾶλλον ἔπρεπε καὶ παισὶ Λυδῶν ἢ Φρυγῶν: 
Ἑλλήνων δὲ παισὶ, καὶ ταῦτα θεοῦ προστάξαντος, 
οὐκ ἄλλο ἡρμοξεν. 7? παιδεία καὶ λόγος, ὧν οἱ 
τυχόντες εἰκότως ὃ ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ γίγνονται καὶ 
σωτῆρες τῶν πόλεων. 

᾿Εκεῖνοι μὲν οὖν κακῶς ἐχρήσαντο τοῖς ὠσὶ τῶν 
παίδων, ὑμεῖς δὲ τοῖς αὑτῶν κάκιον. δήμου γάρ 
ἐστιν ἀκοὴ τὸ θέατρον: εἰς τοῦτο δὲ καλὸν μὲν ἢ 
τίμιον οὐδὲν ὑμῖν η σπανίως ποτὲ εἰσέρχεται: 
κρουμάτων δὲ ἀεὶ μεστόν ἐστι καὶ θορύβου, καὶ 
βωμολοχίας καὶ σκωμμάτων οὐδὲν ἐοικότων 
χρυσῷ. διὰ τοῦτο οὖν ὀρθῶς ἔφην ἀπορεῖν. ὑμᾶς 
σπουδῆς. οὔτε γὰρ αὐτοὶ σπουδαῖοί ἐστε οὔτε ot 
ὑμέτεροι συνήθεις καὶ πολλάκις εἰς ὑμᾶς εἰσιόντες, 


μῖμοί τ᾽ ὀρχησταί τε χοροιτυπίῃσιν ἄριστοι, 
ἵππων τ ὠκυπόδων ἐπιβήτορες, οἵ κε τάχιστα 
ἤγειραν μέγα νεῖκος ἀπαιδεύτοισι θεαταῖς, 
νηπιάχοις, ξυνὸν δὲ κακὸν πολέεσσι φέρουσιν. 


τὸ ἕτερον, wrongly suspected by Herwerden. 


ἥρμοζεν ἢ 5 Morel: ἥρμοζε or ἥρμοζε δὲ. 


1 
3 
3 ἂν after εἰκότως deleted by Kmpcrius. 


1 Nowhere else recorded. Men and boys of castern nations 
wore earrings, but for a Greek it was a mark of effeminacy 
(Athenacus eI 46). Herwerden suspected τὸ ἕτερον, but 
Isidorus Hispalensis, Ktymologiarum 19. 31. 10, s.v. inaures, 
says: Harum usus in Graecia: puellae utraquo aure, pueri 
tantum dextra gerebant. A like tradition may be dimly 
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which the Athenians once made. I mean, when 
Apollo said that, if they wished to have good men as 
citizens, they should put that which was best into 
the ears of their boys, they pierced one of the ears 
of each and inserted a bit of gold,! not understanding 
what the god intended. In fact such an ornament 
was suitable rather for girls and for sons of Lydians 
and Phrygians, whereas for sons of Greeks, especially 
since a god had given the command, nothing elsc 
was suitable but education and reason, for it is 
natural that those who get these blessings should 
prove to be good men and saviours of the state. 

The Athenians, as we sce, made a bad use of the 
ears of their sons, but you are making a worse use 
of your own. For the organ of hearing of a people 
is the theatre, and into your theatre there enters 
nothing beautiful or honourable, or very rarely; 
but it is always full of the strumming of the lyre and 
of uproar, buffoonery, and scurrility, things that bear 
no resemblance to gold. For that reason, therefore, 
I was right in saying that you lack seriousness; for 
neither are you yourselves serious, nor are they 
serious with whom you are familiar, and who often 
come before you in the guise of 


Both mimes and dancers plying nimble feet, 
And men astride swift steeds, most apt to stir 
Dire strife amid spectators crude—the fools !— 
And bring a general ruin to multitudes.? 


mirrored in Aristotle's remark (Problemata 32.7) that ‘ women 
call the one ear male, the other female.’ Possibly some 
significance may be found also in the observation made by 
Xenophon (Anabasis 3. 1. 31), that the man who had been 
posing as a Greek was found to have both ears pierced. 

2 A cento composed of Iliad 24. 261, Odyssey 18. 263-4, 
and Iliad 16. 262. 
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5 τοῦτο yap ἀεὶ ὁρᾶτε καὶ περὶ τοιαῦτά ἐστε, ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
νοῦν μὲν ἢ φρόνησιν 5 δικαίαν διάθεσιν ἢ πρὸς 
θεοὺς εὐσέβειαν οὐκ ἔστι κτήσασθαι, ἔριν δὲ 
ἀμαθῆ καὶ φιλοτιμίαν ἄμετρον καὶ κενὴν λύπην 
καὶ χαρὰν ἀνόητον καὶ λοιδορίαν καὶ δαπάνην. 

Λέγω δὲ ταῦτα οὐκ ἀποτρέπων οὐδὲ καταλύειν 
κελεύων τὰς τοιαύτας ψυχαγωγίας καὶ ἀπάτας 
τῆς πόλεως: μαινοίμην γὰρ ἄν: ἀλλ᾽ ἀξιῶν Ú ὑμᾶς, 
ὥσπερ τούτοις ἑτοίμως καὶ συνεχῶς αὑτοὺς 
παρέχετε, οὕτω καὶ λόγου χρηστοῦ ποτε ἀκοῦσαι 
καὶ Emp ἐπὶ τῷ συμφέροντι δέξασθαι παρρησίαν" 

6 ἐπεὶ καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ὧν μικρῷ πρότερον 
ἐμνήσθην, οὗ πάντως εὑρήσομεν ἁμαρτάνοντας" 
ἀλλὰ τοῦτό γε ἐκεῖνοι καὶ πάνυ καλῶς ἐποίουν, ὅτι 
τοῖς ποιηταῖς ἐπέτρεπον μὴ μόνον τοὺς κατ᾽ 
ἄνδρα ἐλέγχειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ κοινῇ τὴν πόλων, εἰπε! 
μὴ καλῶς € ἔπραττον" ὥστε σὺν πολλοῖς ἑτέροις καὶ 
τοιαῦτα ἐν ταῖς κωμῳδίαις λέγεσθαι: 


δῆμος πυκνίτης, δύσκολον γερόντιον. 
ὑπόκωφον, 
καὶ 


/ >” H 2 ^ 3 3 L4 3 
τί δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοισι πρᾶγμ ἀπώμοτον; 

ἱ Sy" ὁ 
και ταῦτα ἤκουον ἑορτάζοντες καὶ δὴ npo- 


κρατούμενοι, καὶ οὐ μόνον τῶν σφετέρων πολιτῶν, 


1 εἴτι Pflugk : ἐστὶ or ἐσ ὅτι. 

d ᾿Αθηναίοισι Geel: ᾿Αθηναῖος or ᾿Αθηναῖος τὸ. 
3 ἀπώμοτον Suidas: ἀνώμοτον or ἀνώμωτον. 
4 καὶ δὴ Crosby: καὶ. 


1 Horace, Satires 1. 4. 1-5, calls attention to this licence 
enjoyed by Old Comedy. 
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That indeed is the nature of what you regularly see, 
and you are devoted to interests from which it is 
impossible to gain intelligence or prudence or a proper 
disposition or reverence toward the gods, but only 
stupid contention, unbridled ambition, vain grief, 
senseless joy, and raillery and extravagance. 

In saying these things I am not trying to divert you 
from such entertainments and pastimes of your people 
or bidding you put an end to them—I should be mad 
to attempt that—but I am asking, that just as you 
devote yourselves readily and constantly to that 
sort of thing, so you should at length listen to an 
honest speech and welcome a frankness whose aim 
is your own welfare. Why even the Athenians, to 
whom I referred a moment ago, we shall find to 
have been not always in error. On the contrary, 
at least this custom of theirs was very much to their 
credit—that they gave their poets licence to take 
to task, not merely persons individually, but even 
the state at large, in case the people were doing 
something unseemly. Accordingly, among many 
other illustrations that might be cited, we find in 
their comedies utterances such as these: 


Old Demos of Pnyxtown, testy little old man, 
A bit inclined to deafness,” 


and 
What deed is there that Athens would abjure ? 3 


And, moreover, they listened to these sayings while 
holding high festival, even during the democratic 
regime, at a time een they v were not only in complete 

? Aristophanes, Knights 42-3. The Athenian assembly met 


on the Pnyx. 
ὃ Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Eupolis, frag. 217. 
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» » . > 4 > Aé 1 - ^ 
εἴ τινα ἤθελον πρὸς ὀργὴν ἀπολέσαι τῶν ταῦτα 
λεγόντων, κύριοι καθεστηκότες, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ἄρχοντες, καὶ ἐξὸν αὐτοῖς, εἰ 
> ’ . 3 ` 3 ’ 
ἐβούλοντο, μηδὲν ἀηδὲς ἀκούειν. 

Ὑμῖν δὲ οὔτε χορός ἐστι τοιοῦτος οὔτε ποιητὴς 

» y 5 / ^ € ^ > ^ > > / 
οὔτε ἄλλος οὐδείς, ὃς ὑμῖν ὀνειδιεῖ per εὐνοίας 
καὶ φανερὰ ποιήσει τὰ τῆς πόλεως ἀρρωστήματα. 
τοιγαροῦν ὅταν ποτὲ φαίνηται τὸ πρᾶγμα, προθύ- 

^ / 
pws δέχεσθαι δεῖ καὶ τότε νομίζειν ἑορτὴν ἄγειν, 

1AAG M ; 0 A y Ò ^ 0 2 
ἀλλὰ μὴ βαρύνεσθαι, κἂν ἄρα, δυσωπεῖσθαι 
> a [4 / 3 A 2 ME I / » 
ἐξειπεῖν, * Πηνίκα ὃ παύσεται; καὶ OTE εἴσεισι 

’ kd ^ [4 ^ 2 ~A - er 4 
θαυματοποιός;᾽ ἢ ' Λῆρος᾽ ἢ τοιοῦτον ἕτερον; 
ἐκεῖνο μὲν γάρ, ὅπερ εἶπον, ἀεὶ ὑμῖν πάρεστι, καὶ 
οὐ δέος μήποτε ἐπιλίπῃ: τῶν δὲ τοιούτων λόγων 
δι᾽ οὓς ἄνθρωποι εὐδαιμονοῦσι καὶ κρείττους καὶ 
σωφρονέστεροι γίγνονται καὶ βέλτιον οἰκεῖν δύναν- 
ται τὰς πόλεις, οὐ πολλάκις ἀκηκόατε: οὐ 
βούλομαι γὰρ εἰπεῖν, ἀνήκοοί ἐστε. 

. - 5 kd e Le] , / bal 
Kai τοῦτο ἴσως οὐ δι ὑμᾶς: δηλώσετε δέ, àv 
$5 / > A ^ . ` 
ἀνάσχησθε τήμερον: ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον παρὰ τοὺς 
/ / € A A , ^ 
καλουμένους φιλοσόφους. οἱ μὲν γὰρ αὐτῶν 
ὅλως εἰς πλῆθος οὐκ ἴασιν οὐδὲ θέλουσι διακιν- 
δυνεύειν, ἀπεγνωκότες ἴσως τὸ βελτίους ἂν 
- € ^ 
ποιῆσαι τοὺς πολλούς: οἱ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς καλουμένοις 


1 ἀπολέσαι Reiske: ἀπολέσθαι. 

2 δυσωπεῖσθαι Reiske: δυσωπῆσθε. 

3 Π]ηνίκα Casaubon: ἡνίκα. 

4 “λῆρος” ἢ τοιοῦτον ἕτερον Crosby : λῆρος ἢ τοιοῦτος ἕτερος. 
kekko. dalles η ἢ after λῆρος. 
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control of their own citizens, in case they desired in a 
fit of anger to destroy anyone who used such language, 
but also when they exercised authority over the 
other Greeks as well, so that they might have avoided 
listening to anything disagreeable, had they so 
desired.! 

But you have no such critic, neither chorus? nor 
poet nor anyone else, to reprove you in all friendliness 
and to reveal the weaknesses of your city. There- 
fore, whenever the thing does at last appear, you 
should receive it gladly and make a festival of the 
occasion instead of being vexed; and even if vexed, 
you should be ashamed to call out, '' When will 
the fellow stop?” or “ When is a juggler coming 
on?" or “ Rubbish ! " or some such thing. For, as I 
have said, that sort of entertainment you always 
have in stock and there is no fear that it will ever 
fail you; but discourses like this of mine, which make 
men happier and better and more sober and better 
able to administer effectively the cities in which they 
dwell, you have not often heard—for I do not care 
to say that you would not listen to them. 

And perhaps this situation is not of your making, but 
you will show whether it is or not if you bear with 
me today; the fault may lie rather at the door of 
those who wear the name of philosopher. For some 
among that company do not appear in public at all 
and prefer not to make the venture, possibly because 
they despair of being able to improve the masses; 
others exercise their voices in what we call lecture- 

1 Aristophanes, Acharnians 377-82, 502-3, 659-60, Wasps 
1284-91, implies that Cleon tried to curtail the licence of the 
poet, but without success. 


2 [n the parabasis of comedy the chorus was especially 
outspoken in its criticism of men and affairs. 
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ἀκροατηρίοις - φωνασκοῦσι», 1 ἐνσπόνδους λαβόντες 
ἀκροατὰς καὶ χειροήθεις ἑαυτοῖς. τῶν δὲ Κυνι- 
κῶν λεγομένων ἐ ἔστι μὲν ἐν τῇ πόλει πλῆθος οὐκ 
ὀλίγον, καὶ καθάπερ ἄλλου τινὸς πράγματος καὶ 
τούτου φορὰ γέγονε, νόθον * μέντοι γε καὶ 
ἀγεννὲς ἀνθρώπων οὐθέν, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ἐπισταμένων, 
ἀλλὰ χρείων τροφῆς: οὗτοι δὲ év τε τριόδοις καὶ 
στενωποῖς καὶ πυλῶσιν ἱερῶν ἀγείρουσι καὶ 
ἀπατῶσι παιδάρια καὶ ναύτας καὶ τοιοῦτον ὄχλον, 
σκώμματα καὶ πολλὴν σπερμολογίαν συνείροντες 
καὶ τὰς ἀγοραίους ταύτας ἀποκρίσεις. τοιγαροῦν 
ἀγαθὸν μὲν οὐδὲν ἐργάζονται, κακὸν δ᾽ ὡς οἷόν τε 
τὸ μέγιστον, καταγελᾶν ἐθίζοντες τοὺς ἀνοήτους 
τῶν φιλοσόφων, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ παῖδάς τις ἐθίζοι 
διδασκάλων καταφρονεῖν, καὶ δέον ἐκκόπτειν τὴν 
ἀγερωχίαν αὐτῶν οἱ Ò ἔτι αὔξουσιν. 

Τῶν δὲ εἰς ὑμᾶς παριόντων ὃ ὡς πεπαιδευ- 
μένων οἱ μὲν ἐπιδεικτικοὺς λόγους καὶ τούτους 3 
ἀμαθεῖς, οἱ δὲ ποιήματα συνθέντες ἄδουσιν, ὡς 
πάνυ φιλῳδῶν ὑμῶν κατεγνωκότες. αὐτοὶ δ᾽ 
Ber εἶσι, ποιηταὶ καὶ ῥήτορες, οὐδὲν ἴσως Sc. 

δ ὡς φιλόσοφοι ταῦτα πράττουσι κέρδους 
ἕνεκεν καὶ δόξης τῆς ἑαυτῶν, οὐ τῆς ὑμετέρας 
ὠφελείας, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἤδη δεινόν. ὅμοιον γὰρ 
ὥσπερ εἴ τις ἰατρὸς. ἐπὶ .κάμνοντας᾽ ἀνθρώπους 
εἰσιὼν τῆς μὲν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν καὶ τῆς θεραπείας 
ἀμελήσεις, στεφάνους δὲ καὶ ἑταίρας καὶ μύρον 
αὐτοῖς εἰσφέροι. 


1 , φωνασκοῦσιν Geel: φωνὰς ἀσκοῦσιν. 
7 γέγονε, νόθον Cobet : γέγονεν οὐθὲν. 
3 παριόντων Cobet: προϊόντων. 
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halls, having secured as hearers men who are in league 
with them and tractable. And as for the Cynics, 
as they are called, it is true that the city contains 
no small number of that sect, and that, like any other 
thing, this too has had its crop—persons whose tenets, 
to be sure, comprise practically nothing spurious 
or ignoble, yet who must make a living—-still these 
Cynics, posting themselves at street-corners, in alley- 
ways, and at temple-gates, pass round the hat and 
play upon the credulity of lads and sailors and crowds 
of that sort, stringing together rough jokes and much 
tittle-tattle and that low badinage that smacks of 
the market-place. Accordingly they achieve no 
good at all, but rather the worst possible harm, 
for they accustom thoughtless people to deride 
philosophers in general, just as one might accustom 
lads to scorn their teachers, and, when they ought to 
knock the insolence out of their hearers, these 
Cynics merely increase it. 

Those, however, who do come before you as men 
of culture either declaim speeches intended for display, 
and stupid ones to boot, or else chant verses of their 
own composition, as if they had detected in you a 
weakness for poetry. To be sure, if they themselves 
are really poets or orators, perhaps there is nothing 
so shocking in that, but if in the guise of philosophers 
they do these things with a view to their own profit 
and reputation, and not to improve you, that indeed 
is shocking. For it is as if a physician when visiting 
patients should disregard their treatment and their 
restoration to health, and should bring them flowers 
and courtesans and perfume. 


4 καὶ τούτους Arnim, πρὸς τοὺς Reiske: καὶ rods. Geel 
suspects a lacuna after ἀμαθεῖς. 
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Τινὲς δὲ ὀλίγοι παρρησίαν .ἀγηόχασι πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς, καὶ ταύτην ἐνδεῶς, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἐμπλῆσαι τὰς 
ἀκοὰς ὑμῶν οὐδ᾽ ὥστε διατελέσαι λέγοντες, ἀλλὰ 
ἓν ἢ δύο ῥήματα ! εἰπόντες, καὶ λοιδορήσαντες 
μᾶλλον ἢ διδάξαντες ὑμᾶς, κατὰ σπουδὴν ἆ ἀπίασιν, 
εὐλαβούμενοι μὴ μεταξὺ θορυβήσητε καὶ παρα- 
πέμψητε αὐτούς, ὥσπερ οἱ χειμῶνος ἀποτολμῶν- 
τες εἰς τὴν θάλατταν βραχύν τινα καὶ σύντομον 
πλοῦν. ἄνδρα δὲ λαβεῖν καθαρῶς καὶ ἀδόλως 
παρρησιαζόμενον, καὶ μήτε δόξης χάριν. μήτ᾽ ἐπ' 
ἀργυρίῳ προσποιούμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ εὐνοίᾳ καὶ 
κηδεμονίᾳ τῶν ἄλλων ἕτοιμον, εἰ δέοι, καὶ kaTa- 
γελᾶσθαι, καὶ ἀταξίαν πλήθους ἐνεγκεῖν καὶ 
θόρυβον, οὐ ῥᾷδιον, ἀλλὰ καὶ πάνυ εὐτυχοῦς 
πόλεως, ἐν τοσαύτῃ σπάνει γενναίων καὶ ἐλευθέρων 
ἀνδρῶν, ἀφθονίᾳ δὲ κολάκων καὶ γοήτων καὶ 
σοφιστῶν. 

E . A ` , 2 > > ^ ὃ ^ z 

γὼ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ am ἐμαυτοῦ μοι δοκῶ προ 
ελέσθαι τοῦτο, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ δαιμονίου τινὸς γνώμης. 
ὧν γὰρ οἱ θεοὶ προνοοῦσιν, ἐκείνοις παρασκευάζ- 
ovot καὶ συμβούλους ἀγαθοὺς αὐτομάτους καὶ 
λόγους ἐπιτηδείους καὶ ξυμφέροντας εἰρῆσθαι. 
καὶ τοῦτο ἥκιστα ὑμᾶς. ἀπιστεῖν χρή, παρ᾽ ols 
μάλιστα μὲν τιμᾶται τὸ δαιμόνιον, μάλιστα δὲ 
αὐτὸ δείκνυσι τὴν αὑτοῦ δύναμιν καὶ μόνον o) 
καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν διά τε χρησμῶν καὶ δι 


1 ῥήματα Casaubon: ῥῆμα. 


1 Greek sailors dreaded the winter season. Cf. Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 618-30. 

2 Dio may have Socrates in mind, but the daimonion of 
Socrates served to check, not to impel. 
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But there are only a few who have displayed 
frankness in your presence, and that but sparingly, 
not in such a way as to fill your ears therewith nor for 
any length of time; nay, they merely utter a phrase 
or two, and then, after berating rather than enlight- 
ening you, they make a hurried exit, anxious lest 
before they have finished you may raise an outcry 
and send them packing, behaving in very truth 
quite like men who in winter muster up courage for a 
brief and hurried voyage out to sea.! But to find a 
man who in plain terms and without guile speaks his 
mind with frankness, and neither for the sake of 
reputation nor for gain makes false pretensions, 
but out of good will and concern for his fellow-men 
stands ready, if need be, to submit to ridicule and to 
the disorder and the uproar of the mob—to find 
such a man as that is not easy, but rather the good 
fortune of a very lucky city, so great is the dearth of 
noble, independent souls and such the abundanee of 
toadies, mountebanks, and sophists. 

In my own case, for instance, I fee] that I have 
chosen that róle, not of my own volition, but by the 
will of some deity.? For when divine providence is at 
work for men, the gods provide, not only good coun- 
sellors who need no urging, but also words that are 
appropriate and profitable to the listener. And this 
statement of mine should be questioned least of all 
by you, since here in Alexandria the deity 3 is most 
in honour, and to you especially does he display his 
power through almost daily oracles and dreams. 


3 Serapis. He had much in common with Asclepius, 
with whom he was frequently identified (Tacitus, Historiae 
4.84). The cult was widespread, but its most famous centre 
was at Alexandria (Pausanias 1. 18. 4). 
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ὀνειράτων. μὴ οὖν οἴεσθε κοιμωμένων μόνον 1 
3 λ - 0 ` 0 ’ 9 2 Ot € lA ld 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τὸν θεόν,; Kar’ ἰδίαν ἑκάστῳ μηνύ- 
οντα τὸ συμφέρον, ἐγρηγορότων δὲ ἀμελεῖν καὶ 
κοινῇ καὶ ἀθρόοις μηδὲν ἂν δεῖξαι τῶν χρησίμων. 
΄ . » h e » A] ? 
πολλάκις γὰρ ἤδη καὶ ὕπαρ ὤνησε καὶ μεθ 
ἡμέραν ἐναργῶς προεῖπεν. ἴστε δήπου τὰς τοῦ 
᾿Απιδος φήμας ἐνθάδε ἐν Μέμφει πλησίον ὑμῶν, 
ὅτι παῖδες ἀπαγγέλλουσι παίζοντες τὸ δοκοῦν τῷ 
θεῷ, καὶ τοῦτο ἀψευδὲς πέφηνεν. ὁ δὲ ὑμέτερος 
θεός, οἶμαι, τελειότερος ὤν, δι᾽ ἀνδρῶν ὑμᾶς καὶ 
P μαι, p H 
μετὰ σπουδῆς βούλεται ὠφελεῖν, οὐ δι ὀλίγων 
ε / 2 b] » ^ M rÁ 7 s 
ῥημάτων, ἀλλ᾽ ἰσχυρᾷ καὶ πλήρει κληδόνι καὶ 
λόγῳ σαφεῖ, διδάσκοντι περὶ τῶν ἀναγκαιοτάτων, 
ἂν ὑπομένητε, μετὰ γνώμης καὶ πειθοῦς. 
Καὶ πρῶτόν γε ἁπάντων, ἵνα, ὄθενπερ ἐχρῆν, 
y lA » ^ / / e 
ἐγγύθεν ἄρξωμαι, τοῦτο πείσθητε βεβαίως, ὅτι 
M z ^ 3 [4 9 2 ^ 4 2 
τὰ συμβαίνοντα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ πάνθ 
ὁμοίως ἐστὶ δαιμόνια, κἂν πλέων τις ἐμπείρου 
τύχῃ κυβερνήτου, κἂν ἔθνος ἢ πόλις χρηστῶν 
ἡγεμόνων, κἂν ἰατρὸς ἐν καιρῷ παραγένηται τῷ 
^ ^ M 
κάμνοντι, καὶ τοῦτον ἡγεῖσθαι χρὴ βοηθὸν ἥκειν 
παρὰ θεοῦ, κἂν λόγων τις ἀκούσῃ φρονίμων, ἐκεῖ- 
2 ~ / . 3 3 » 
θεν ἐπιπεμφθῆναι. καθόλου γὰρ οὐδὲν εὔδαιμον 
352 2 ’ “ M M L4 M ^ 
οὐδ᾽ ὠφέλιμον, ὃ μὴ κατὰ γνώμην καὶ δύναμιν 
τῶν θεῶν ἀφικνεῖται πρὸς ἡμᾶς δ ἀλλὰ πανταχῇ 
1 For μόνον Cobet conjectured μὲν. 
2 καὶ after θεόν deleted by Reiske. 
3 ἡμᾶς Reiske: ὑμᾶς. 
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Think not, therefore, that the god exercises his watch- 
ful care only over sleeping men, disclosing to each 
in private what is for his good, but that he is indiffer- 
ent toward them when they are awake and would not 
disclose to them, in public and collectively, anything 
beneficial; for often in the past he has given aid to 
men in their waking moments, and also in broad 
daylight he has clearly foretold the future. You 
are acquainted no doubt with the prophetic utter- 
ances of Apis here, in neighbouring Memphis,! and 
you know that lads at play announce the purpose of 
the god, and that this form of divination has proved 
to be free from falsehood. But your deity, methinks, 
being more potent, wishes to confer his benefits upon 
you through the agency of men rather than boys, and 
in serious fashion, not by means of few words, but with 
strong, full utterance and in clear terms, instructing 
youregarding most vital matters—if you are patient— 
with purpose and persuasiveness. 

And first of all—to begin, as I ought, with matters 
close at hand—rest assured of this, that all things 
which happen to men for their good are without 
exception of divine origin; not only is this true if . 
a voyager has the luck to find a pilot with experience, 
or a nation or a city to secure good leaders, but also 
if a physician arrives in time to save his patient, 
we must believe that he is a helper come from 
god, and if one hears words of wisdom, we must 
believe that they too were sent by god. For, in 
general, there is no good fortune, no benefit, that 
does not reach us in accordance with the will and the 


1 Pausanias 7. 22. 2-4 tells briefly of this oracle. Apparently 
the chance utterances of lads playing near the shrine were 
thought to reveal the god's response. 
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πάντων ἀγαθῶν αὐτοὶ κρατοῦσι καὶ διανέµουσι 
δαψιλῶς τοῖς ἐθέλουσι δέχεσθαι: τὰ κακὰ δὲ 
ἀλλαχόθεν, ὡς ἐξ ἑτέρας τινὸς πηγῆς ἔρχεται 1 
πλησίον οὔσης παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τοῦδε τοῦ 
ὕδατος τὸ μὲν σῷζον καὶ τρέφον καὶ γόνιμον 
ὄντως ἄνωθέν ποθεν ἐκ δαιμονίου τινὸς πηγῆς 
κάτεισι, τοὺς ῥυπαροὺς δὲ ὀχετοὺς καὶ δυσώδεις 
αὐτοὶ ποιοῦμεν καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὗτοι ἵστανται. 
διὰ γὰρ ἀνθρώπων ἄνοιαν καὶ τρυφὴν καὶ φιλοτι- 
μίαν δυσχερὴς ὁ βίος καὶ μεστὸς ἀπάτης, πονηρίας, 
λύπης, μυρίων ἄλλων κακῶν. 

Τούτων δὲ ëv tapa καὶ φάρμακον ἐποίησαν οἱ 
θεοὶ παιδείαν καὶ λόγον, @ διὰ βίου μέν τις 
χρώμενος καὶ συνεχῶς ἦλθέ ποτε πρὸς τέλος 
ὑγιὲς καὶ εὔδαιμον: οἱ δὲ σπανίως καὶ διὰ χρόνου 
ποτὲ περιτυχόντες 

ἄλλοτε μὲν ζώουσ᾽ ἑτερήμεροι, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 

τεθνᾶσιν: 


e M » . 2 Jj ^ 2 / 
ομως δὲ ἤδη ποτε ἐξαισίων δεινῶν επικειμενων 


αὐτοῖς ἀπετράπησαν. οἱ δὲ διὰ παντὸς ἄπειροι 
τοῦ φαρμάκου τούτου καὶ μηδέποτε σωφρονίζοντι 3 
λόγῳ τὰς ἀκοὰς ὑπέχοντες ὁλοκλήρως ἄθλιοι 
μηδεμίαν σκέπην μηδὲ προβολὴν ἔχοντες ἀπὸ τῶν 
παθῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἀκαλύπτῳ καὶ ταλαιπώρῳ βίῳ 
χειμαζόμενοι, 


1 τῶν after ἔρχεται deleted by Arnim. 
2 σωφρονίζοντι Reiske: σωφρονοῦντι. 
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power of the gods; on the contrary the gods them- 
selves control all blessings everywhere and apportion 
lavishly to all who are ready to receive; but evils 
come from quite a different source, as it were from 
some other fount close beside us. Take for example 
the water of Alexandria—that which keeps us alive 
and nourishes us and is truly the author of our being: 
it descends from some region up above, from some 
divine fount; whereas the filthy, evil-smelling canals 
are our own creation, and it is our fault that such 
things exist. For it is through man’s folly and love 
of luxury and ambition, that life comes to be vexa- 
tious and full of deceit, wickedness, pain, and count- 
less other ills. 

However, for these maladies one remedy and cure 
has been provided by the gods, to wit, education 
and reason, and the man who throughout life employs 
that remedy with consistency comes at last to a 
healthy, happy end; but those who encounter it 
rarely and only after long intervals, 


Alternate live one day, are dead the next.! 


But, nevertheless, there have been occasions when 
even such persons have been turned aside when 
portentous disasters were impending. But those 
who are wholly unacquainted with the remedy of 
which I speak, and never give ear to chastening 
reason, are utterly wretched, having no refuge or 
defence against their sufferings, 


But storm-tossed on the sea of life they drift, 
Devoid of shelter and in misery ? 


1 Odyssey 11. 303-4. Homer is speaking of Castor and 
Polydeuces. 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Menander, frag. 404. 6-7. 
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καθάπερ , σκάφει σαθρῷ καὶ λελυμένῳ πάντως, 
ἐν 1 ἀγνώμονι γνώμῃ καὶ πονηρίᾳ. 

Συμβαίνει, δὲ τοὺς κακίστους καὶ ἀτυχεστάτους 
ὡς πορρωτάτω φεύγειν ἀπὸ τοῦ λόγου καὶ μὴ 
ἐθέλειν ἀκούειν, μηδ᾽ ἂν βιάζηταί τις, ὥσπερ, 
οἶμαι, καὶ τῶν ἑλκῶν τὰ δυσχερῆ λίαν οὐκ ἐᾷ 
προσάψασθαι, καὶ τοῦτο αὐτὸ σημεῖόν ἐστι τοῦ 
πάνυ πονήρως αὐτὰ ἔχειν. οἱ δε τοιοῦτοι παρ᾽ 
€ [A LÀ > 4 > € / , 4 
ἑτέρους ἴασιν ἰατροὺς οὐχ ἑκόντες 3 ἰσχυροτέρους. 
διττὴ γὰρ θεραπεία κακίας kai? πρόνοια, καθάπερ 
τῶν ἄλλων νόσων" ἡ μὲν ἐοικυῖα διαίτῃ καὶ 
φαρμάκοις, ἡ δὲ καύσει καὶ τομῇ, προσήκουσα 
μᾶλλον ἄρχουσι καὶ νόμοις καὶ δικασταῖς, οἳ τὸ 
περιττὸν δὴ καὶ ἀνίατον ἐξαιροῦσι. βελτίους δὲ 
εἰσιν οἱ μὴ ῥᾳδίως αὐτὸ πράττοντες. τὴν δὲ 
ἑτέραν ἐπιμέλειαν ἔ ἔργον εἶναί φημι τῶν δυναμένων 
διὰ πειθοῦς καὶ λόγου. ψυχὰς πραῦνειν καὶ μαλάτ- 
τειν. οὗτοι δὲ σωτῆρές εἰσι καὶ φύλακες τῶν 
οἵων τε σῴζεσθαι, πρὶν ἐλθεῖν εἰς τέλος τὴν 
πονηρίαν εἴργοντες καὶ κατέχοντες. 

Δεῖ μὲν οὖν ἑκατέρων ταῖς πόλεσι, πολὺ δὲ 
ἐπιεικεστέρων ^. τῶν ἐν ταῖς ἐξουσίαις. κολάζειν 
μὲν γὰρ προσήκει φειδόμενον, διδάσκειν δὲ μὴ 
φειδόμενον: καὶ χρηστοῦ μέν ἐστιν ἡγεμόνος 
συγγνώμη, φιλοσόφου δὲ κακοῦ μὴ πικρὸν εἶναι. 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ τῆς τιμωρίας σκληρὸν 9 ἀπόλλυσι, τὸ 
δὲ τοῦ λόγου πικρὸν σῴζειν πέφυκε. κινδυνεύει 

1 πάντως, ἐν Reiske, πάντας ἐν Selden, τῇ αὐτῶν or πλανώ- 
μενοι Emperius, πλανῶνται ἐν Jacobs: πάντων ἐν. 

? οὐχ ἑκόντες Selden: οὐκ ἔχοντες. 

3 κακίας καὶ Reiske: καὶ κακίας. 

4 ἐπιεικεστέρων Casaubon: ἐπιεικέστερον. 


5 σκληρὸν Casaubon: πλῆρες. 
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as if embarked upon a rotten and wholly shattered 
hulk, amidst a sea of senseless opinion and misery. 

And it so happens that it is the most depraved 
and unfortunate men who flee the farthest from the 
voice of reason and will not listen toit, not even if you 
try to force them— just as, I fancy, those sores which 
are especially distressing shrink from the touch, and 
that in itself is a sign of their extremely bad condition. 
But such sufferers will have to visit a different kind 
of physician, however unwillingly, whose treatment 
will be more drastic. For there are two systems for the 
treatment of vice and its prevention, just as there are 
for maladies in general: the one may be likened to 
dieting and drugs, and the other resembles cautery and 
the knife, this being more suitable for the use of magis- 
trates and laws and jurymen, that is, for those whose 
business it is to remove growths that are abnormal 
and incurable. But much to be preferred are those 
who do not lightly resort to removal. The other 
treatment is, I claim, the proper function of men who 
have the power through persuasion and reason to 
calm and soften the soul. These indeed are saviours 
and guardians of all who can be saved, confining 
and controlling vice before it reaches its final 
stage. 

It is true, no doubt, that both types of practitioners 
are required by the state, but the type to be found 
in public office should be much the milder of the two. 
For in administering punishment one should be 
sparing, but not so in imparting instruction; and a 
good prince is marked by compassion, a bad philo- 
sopher by lack of severity. For while the harshness 
of the one in punishing destroys, the other's 
severity of speech is by nature salutary. It is likely, 
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μέντοι πολλή τις εἶναι σπάνις ὑμῖν τῶν rò! 
ὕστερον ἐπισταμένων' οὔτε γὰρ χρήματα αὐτοῖς 
οὔτε δύναμις περιγίγνεται διὰ τούτου, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀπέχ θεια μᾶλλον καὶ λοιδορία καὶ προπηλακισµός' 
ὧν ἴσως οὐκέτι δεῖ 3 φροντίζειν. τοιγαροῦν διὰ τὴν 
ἐκείνων ἀναχώρησιν καὶ σιωπὴν ἐρίδων ὑμῖν 
φύεται πλῆθος καὶ δικῶν καὶ βοὴ τραχεῖα καὶ 
γλῶτται βλαβεραὶ καὶ «ἀκόλαστοι, κατήγοροι, 
συκοφαντήματα, γραφαί, p ῥητόρων ὄχλος, καθάπερ, 
οἶμαι, δι᾽ ἔνδειαν i ἰατρῶν ἢ δι᾽ ἀπειρίαν πλείους ot 
θάπτοντες γίγνονται. 

Kat τούτων ἐν ἀρχῇ μὲν ἠτιασάμην τοὺς μὴ 
παριόντας εἰς τὸ πλῆθος μηδὲ τολμῶντας ὑμῖν 
διαλέγεσθαι, ἀλλὰ σεμνοὺς μὲν εἶναι βουλομένους, 
ἀνωφελεῖς δ᾽ ὁρωμένους καὶ ὁμοίους τοῖς ἀγεννέσι 
τῶν ἀθλητῶν, οἳ τὰς παλαίστρας ἐνοχλοῦσι καὶ 
τὰ γυμνάσια Χειρονομοῦντες, καὶ παλαίοντες, εἰς δὲ 
τὸ στάδιον οὐκ ἐθέλουσιν i ἰέναι, τὸν ἥλιον καὶ τὰς 
πληγὰς ὑφορώμενοι. τὸ μέντοι πρᾶγμα δυσχερὲς 
ὄντως καὶ Ov ὑμᾶς. od γὰρ ῥάδιον ἐνεγκεῖν 
τοσοῦδε πλήθους θόρυβον οὐδὲ μυριάσυ, ἀνθρώπων 5 
ἀπείροις ἐναντὶον βλέψαι χωρὶς ᾠδῆς καὶ κιθάρας. 
τοῦτο μὲν γὰρ ἀλεξιφάρμακόν ἐστι πρὸς τὸν 
δῆμον ὑμῶν, καθάπερ στέαρ φασὶν ἐνίων ζῴων 
ὠφελεῖν πρός τι τῶν χαλεπῶν ^ 

᾿Εγὼ γοῦν, εἰ ἦν ᾠδικός, οὐκ ἂν δεῦρο εἰσῆλθον 

1 τὸ added by Reiske. 

οὐκέτι δεῖ] οὐκ ἔδει Reiske. 

3 ἀνθρώπων Reiske: ἀνθρώποις. 

4 ὠφελεῖν πρός τι τῶν χαλεπῶν deleted by Weil, unneces- 
sarily. Arnim believes corrupt and suggests addition of καὶ 


ἰοβόλων ἑρπετῶν after χαλεπῶν, apparently unwilling to 
construe στέαρ with ἐνίων ζῴων. 
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however, that you have a great dearth of men 
who are expert in the latter branch of healing; 
for its practitioners gain neither wealth nor power 
thereby, but rather hatred, abuse, and reviling, 
though perhaps one should pay no more attention to 
such things. Accordingly, when the philosophers 
quit the field and are silent, there springs up among 
you a multitude of quarrels and lawsuits, harsh 
cries, tongues that are mischievous and unrestrained, 
accusers, calumnies, writs, a horde of professional 
pleaders—just as, I suspect, the lack of physicians, 
or else their incompetence, accounts for the increase 
in number of the undertakers ! 

In my opening remarks! also I laid the blame for 
this upon the philosophers who will not appear before 
the people or even deign to converse with you, but, 
while wishing to maintain their dignity, are seen to 
be of no utility, and like those degenerate athletes 
who are a nuisance to wrestling-schools and gymnasia 
with their make-believe sparring and wrestling, but 
refuse to enter the stadium, viewing with suspicion 
the sun's heat and the blows. However, the trouble 
becomes truly difficult because of you. For it is 
not easy to endure the uproar of such a crowd as 
this, or to face countless thousands of human beings 
without the support of song and lyre. For music is 
an antidote in dealing with the populace of your city, 
just as, we are told, the fat of certain creatures is 
beneficial in dealing with one of the serious disorders.? 

I, for instance, had I the gift of song, should 
not have come here before you without some 

188, 

? Pliny has much to say on the use of animal fat in the 
treatment of disease. Cf. N.H. 28. 135-144. 
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, f: 4 A » ^ \ ΄ 1 
δίχα μέλους τινὸς ἢ ἄσματος. νῦν δὲ τούτου μὲν 
Σ ^ ^ LA ` > ϱ » ^ 
ἀπορῶ τοῦ φαρμάκου: θεὸς δ᾽, ὅπερ ἔφην, θαρρῆ- 
σαί μοι παρέσχεν, 

ὅς τε καὶ ἄλκιμον ἄνδρα φοβεῖ καὶ ἀφείλετο 
νίκης 

€ δύ ` δ᾽ » M > 2 $7.3 ’ 

ῥηιδίως, τοτὲ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐποτρύνει καὶ ἀνώγει. 


3 ^ . ^t ^» 3 . ’ . ς ~ 
εἰ οὖν τὰ τοῦ "Ἑρμοῦ ἔπη κἀγὼ λέγοιμι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, 
€ , ^ > 3 ’ , ^ 
ws ἐκεῖνος ἐν ᾿Οδυσσεί πεποίηται Kadvibot 
> ^ ^ 
ἀπολογούμενος ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀγγελίας, ἣν ἀηδῆ 
EX > ld 1 5 Ἂ 2 ^ + e L4 
οὖσαν ékOópaLe,! τάχ᾽ ἂν ληρεῖν µε φαίητε, ῥητέα 
9. ὅμως: 

Ζεὺς ἐμέ γ᾽ ἠνώγει δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθέμεν οὐκ ἐθέλοντα: 

’ $ ^ L4 . P^ £ € Al e 

τίς δ᾽ ἂν ἑκὼν τοσσόνδε διαδράµοι ἁλμυρὸν ὕδωρ 
ἄσπετον; οὐδέ τις ἄγχι βροτῶν πόλις. 


3 ^ b 

22 ᾿Εἰκεῖνος μὲν θεὸς wv καὶ πετόμενος δυσχεραίνει 
τὰ κύματα καὶ τὸ πέλαγος καὶ τὴν μεταξὺ τῶν 
πόλεων καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐρημίαν: ἐγὼ δὲ 
ἀνθ )δεὶς οὐδαμόθεν é βωνίῳ φαύλῳ 

ὄρωπος οὐδεὶς οὐδαμόθεν ἐν τριβωνίῳ « ι 

» € ^ LA ^ 

μήτε ἄδειν ἡδὺς μήτε μεῖζον ἑτέρου φθεγγόμενος, 

- . ` 
οὐκ ἄρα ἔδεισα τὸν ὑμέτερον θροῦν οὐδὲ τὸν 

PN δὲ M > A δὲ ` 3 M 
γέλωτα οὐδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν οὐδὲ τοὺς ὃ συριγμοὺς 
. 
οὐδὲ τὰ σκώμματα, οἷς πάντας ἐκπλήττετε καὶ 
^ 3 3 ~ . 
πανταχοῦ πάντων ἀεὶ περίεστε καὶ ἰδιωτῶν καὶ 
^ € ’ M 
βασιλέων; καὶ ταῦτα ἀκούων “Ομήρου τε καὶ 
τῶν ἄλλων ποιητῶν ὑμνούντων ἀεὶ τὸν ὄχλον ὡς 

1 ἐκόμιζε Pflugk: ἐνόμιζε. 


τάχ᾽ ἂν Wilamowitz: τάχα. 
3 τοὺς added by Arnim. 
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tune or lay. But the truth is, I lack that magic 
spell; yet a god,as I said,! has given me courage, 
the god 


Who routs with ease at times the hero brave 
And robs him of his conquest, then again 
Himself doth urge and cheer to victory.? 


If, then, in addressing you I were to use the words of 
Hermes as he is portrayed in the Odyssey, excusing 
himself to Calypso for the unpleasant message that 
he bore for her, no doubt you would declare that I 
was talking nonsense, and yet speak them I must: 


Zeus bade me hither come, though I was loath; 
For who of his own choosing would traverse 

The salty sea so vast, unspeakable ? 

Nor is there near a town of mortal men.3 


If Hermes, a god and a winged god besides, com- 
plains of the waves and the sea and the lack of cities 
and men on the way, was I, a mere mortal, a 
nobody from nowhere, clad in a mean cloak, with no 
sweetness of song and a voice no louder than common, 
not afraid of your noise, your laughter, your anger, 
your hissing, your rough jokes—the means by which 
you terrify all men and always dominate men every- 
where, both private citizens and princes—and that 
too, though I hear Homer and the other poets 
constantly singing of the mob as being cruel and 


9, 

2 Iliad 17. 177-8, slightly modified. Hector is justifying 
his conduct to Glaucus. 

3 Odyssey 5. 99-101. The message borne by Hermes is a 
command to release Odysseus. 
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tA . 5 ^ A ` e e 
χαλεπόν τε καὶ ἀπειθῆ καὶ πρὸς ὕβριν ἕτοιμον, 
τοῦ μὲν οὕτω λέγοντος" 


κινήθη δ᾽ ἀγορή, ὡς κύματα μακρὰ θαλάσσης 
πόντου Ἰκαρίοιο, τὰ μέν T Eópós τε Νότος τε 
ὥρορ᾽ ἐπαΐξας πατρὸς Διὸς ἐκ νεφελάων: 
e / . 
ἑτέρου δὲ πάλιν αὖ, 
δῆμος ἄστατον κακόν, 
. / z 5 € (8e MD | / e ’ 
καὶ θαλάσσῃ πάνθ᾽ ὅμοιον ὑπ᾽ ἀνέμου ῥιπίζεται. 
\ ` ^ ΄ ` ^ ` 
καὶ γαληνὸς Tv τύχῃ,! πρὸς πνεῦμα βραχὺ 
κορύσσεται, 
» > 7 f . / / 
κάν τις αἰτία γένηται, τὸν πολίτην κατέπιεν. 
44 3 > à e ^ 3 . ^ 0 4 / 
τάχ᾽ àv? οὖν καὶ ὑμεῖς ἐμὲ τῷ ορύβῳ καταπίοιτε 
καὶ τῇ ταραχῇ, βουλόμενον ὑμᾶς ὠφελεῖν. μείν- 
αντες δὲ καὶ ἀκούσαντες διὰ τέλους πᾶσι θαυμαστοὶ 
δόξετε, καὶ οὐ μόνον κρουμάτων ἔμπειροι καὶ 
3 / 1λλὰ ` λό ο 3 M 
ὀρχημάτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ λόγων φρονίμων, ἵνα κἀμοὶ 
` L 
πρὸς τοὺς αἰτιωμένους καὶ καταγιγνώσκοντας, 
e lol J a ^ ’ 5 ^ 
ὅτι -δεῦρο εἰσῆλθον, 7 δικαίως ἀπολογεῖσθαι: 
αἰτιάσονται γάρ, εὖ ἴστε, καὶ φήσουσι δοξο- 
κόπον εἶναι καὶ μαινόμενον, ὅστις ἐμαυτὸν ὄχλῳ 
. 
καὶ θορύβῳ παρέβαλον ὅπως οὖν ἔχω λέγειν 
εἰ - ^ ΄ 
ὅτι οὐ πᾶν πλῆθος ἀσελγές ἐστιν οὐδὲ ἀνήκοον, 
` 3 4 ` ^ ΄ 
οὐδὲ ἀπὸ παντὸς δεῖ τοὺς πεπαιδευμένους φεύγειν. 
L4 , ^ 
Σαφέστερον δ᾽ ὑμῖν, εἰ βούλεσθε, διελεύσομαι 
1 ἣν τύχη Kayser: ἐντείχω or ἔντ᾽ ἦχῳι or ἔντ᾽ χώρᾳ. 


3 > πρὸς Reiske : πᾶν. 
3 τάχ᾽ ἂν Pflugk: τάχ᾽. 


1 Iliad 2. 144-6. 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Adespota 1324. This bold 
simile was paraphrased by Demosthenes, De Falsa Legatione 
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unruly and prone to violence? This is what Homer 
has to say: 


Then stirred was the assembly, as the sea 

Sends forth long billows on the Icarian deep, 
Billows the Southeast wind doth raise, with force 
Rushing from out the clouds of Father Zeus ; 1 


and here are the words of another: 


Unstable and evil is the populace, 

And wholly like the sea: beneath the gale 
"Tis fanned to fury ; should a calm ensue, 
A little puff doth ruffle it. Solet 


Some charge be made, the victim is engulfed.? 


So you too perhaps might engulf me with your 
uproar and your turmoil, in spite of my desire to 
serve you. But if you wait and hear me through, 
all men will think you wonderful, and will give you 
credit for acquaintance, not alone with twanging 
lyres and dancing feet, but with words of wisdom 
too, that I also may thus have a just defence to offer 
those who blame and condemn me for coming herc ; 
for they wil! blame me, you may be sure, and will 
say that I am a notoriety-hunter and a madman to 
have thus exposed myself to the mob and its hubbub. 
Let me, then, be able to assert that not every 
populace is insolent and unwilling to listen, and that 
not every gathering of the people must be avoided 
by men of cultivation. 

But I will explain to you more clearly, if you wish, 


136: ὁ μὲν δῆμός ἐστιν ἀσταθμητότατον πρᾶγμα τῶν πάντων 
καὶ ἀσυνθετώτατον, ὥσπερ θάλαττ᾽ ἀκατάστατον, ὡς ἂν τύχῃ 
κινούμενον. The verses have been attributed either to Solon 
or Archilochus or to some dramatist. 
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περὶ δήμου φύσεως, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι περὶ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν. 
καὶ γὰρ ev τι τῶν χρησίμων ἐστὶ καὶ μᾶλλον ἂν 
ὑμᾶς ὠφελήσειεν ἢ περὶ οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς εἰ 
λέγοιμι. φημὶ δὴ δῆμον. ἐοικέναι μάλιστα ἀνδρὶ 
δυνάστῃ καὶ σφό ρα ἰσχυρῷ, μεγάλην τινὰ 
ἐξουσίαν καὶ ῥώμην ἔχοντι, καὶ τοσούτῳ μείζονι 
δυνάστῃ καὶ ἄρχοντι πλεόνων, ὅσῳπερ ἂν αὐτὸς 
ᾖ πλείων ὁ δῆμος καὶ πόλεως γενναιοτέρας. 
ἐκείνων μὲν οὖν εἶσι βασιλεῖς, θεοὶ ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ 
κοινῇ γεγονότες, κηδεμόνες ὄντως καὶ προστάται 
χρηστοὶ καὶ δίκαιοι, τῶν μὲν ἀγαθῶν ἑκούσιοι 
ταμίαι, τῶν δὲ χαλεπῶν σπανίως μεταδιδόντες. καὶ 
κατὰ ἀνάγκην, κόσμῳ πόλεων ἡδόμενοι. οἱ δὲ 
τοὐναντίον σκληροὶ καὶ ἄγριοι τύραννοι, χαλεποὶ 
μὲν ἀκοῦσαι, χαλεποὶ δὲ συμβαλεῖν" τούτων ἡ 
μὲν ὀργὴ πρὸς πάντα ἕτοιμος, ὥσπερ θηρίων 
ἀνημέρων, τὰ δὲ ὦτα ἐμπέφρακται, καὶ πάροδος 
οὐκ ἔστιν εἰς αὐτὰ λόγοις ἐπιεικέσιν, ἀλλὰ 
κολακεία καὶ ἀπάτη κρατεῖ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. 

Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ δῆμος ὁ μέν τις εὐγνώμων καὶ 
πρᾷος καὶ γαληνὸς ὄντως, οἷος γεύσασθαι παρρη- 
σίας καὶ μὴ πάντα ἐθέλειν τρυφᾶν, ἐπιεικής, 
μεγαλόφρων, αἰδούμενος τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς καὶ ἄνδρας 
καὶ λόγους, τοῖς νουθετοῦσι καὶ διδάσκουσι χάριν 
εἰδώς: ὃν ἐγὼ τίθημι τῆς θείας καὶ βασιλικῆς 
φύσεως, καὶ προσιέναι φημὶ καὶ διαλέγεσθαι 


1 We need not suppose that Dio is addressing an official 
assembly of the people. The crowd in the theatre is so large 
and representative that, like Aristophanes, he identifies it 
with the government. 
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the nature of the demos, in other words, the nature 
of yourselves.1 In fact such an explanation is a useful 
thing, and it will do you more good than if I were to 
speak about heaven and earth. Well then, I claim 
that the demos most closely resembles a potentate, 
and a very strong one too, one that has great authority 
and power, and a more powerful potentate and holding 
sway over a greater number in proportion as the 
people itself is more numerous and belongs to a 
prouder city. Among these over-lords, then, are 
included kings, who have been deified for the general 
safety of their realm, real guardians and good and 
righteous leaders of the people,? gladly dispensing the 
benefits, but dealing out hardships among their sub- 
jects rarely and only as necessity demands,’ rejoicing 
when their cities observe order and decorum. But 
others, on the contrary, are harsh and savage 
tyrants, unpleasant to listen to and unpleasant 
to meet; their rage is prompt to rise at anything, 
like the rage of savage beasts, and their ears are 
stopped, affording no entrance to words of fairness, 
but with them flattery and deception prevail. 

In like manner democracy is of two kinds: the one 
is reasonable and gentle and truly mild, disposed to 
accept frankness of speech and not to care to be pam- 
pered in everything, fair, magnanimous, showing 
respect for good men and good advice, grateful to 
those who admonish and instruct; this is the demo- 
cracy which I regard as partaking of the divine and 
royal nature, and I deem it fitting that one should 


2 The προστάτης was one whose influence determined policy 
in a democracy. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 28, calls 
the roll of such leaders from Solon to Cleophon. 

3 Closely resembles Or. 1. 23-24. 
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τούτῳ πρέπειν, καθάπερ ἵππον γενναῖον ἐξ ἡνίας 
εὐτελοῦς πράως ἄγοντα, οὐδὲν δεόµενον ψαλίων. 
ot δὲ πλείους kai! θρασεῖς καὶ ὑπερήφανοι, 
δυσάρεστοι πρὸς ἅπαντα, ἀψίκοροι, τυράννοις 
ὅμοιοι καὶ πολὺ χείρους, οἷα δὴ τῆς κακίας 

$ ^ 3 3 ^ Ql € ^ > . 
αὐτῶν οὔσης οὐ μιᾶς οὐδὲ ἁπλῆς, ἀλλὰ συμπεφο- 
ρημένης ἐκ μυρίων: ὥστε πάνυ ποικίλον τε καὶ 
δεινὸν εἶναι θηρίον, οἷα ποιηταὶ καὶ δημιουργοὶ 
πλάττουσι Kevravpous τε καὶ Σφίγγας καὶ 
Χιμαίρας, ἐκ παντοδαπῶν φύσεων εἰς μίαν 

^ A ή 
μορφὴν εἰδώλου ξυντιθέντες. τῷ δὲ τοιούτῳ 
τέρατι ξυμπλέκεσθαι καὶ ὁμόσε ἰέναι μαινομένου 
τινὸς ἀληθῶς ἔργον ἢ σφόδρα ἀνδρείου καὶ 
^ / Ἢ / 

πτηνοῦ, Περσέως ἢ Βελλεροφόντου. 

Tov ov? τῶν ᾿Αλεξανδρέων δῆμον, τὸν ἄπειρον, 

3 

ὥς φασι, τῆς ποίας epos θῶμεν; ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ 
ὡς τῆς βελτίονος οὖσιν ὑμῖν παρέσχηκα ἐμαυτόν" 
ἴσως aS Kal ἄλλος προαιρήσεται τῶν ἐμοῦ κρειτ- 
τόνων. καὶ μὴν οὐδὲν ἂν $ παρέχοιτεῖ θέαμα 
κάλλιον καὶ παραδοξότερον αὑτῶν σωφρονούντων 
καὶ προσεχόντων. θεῖον γὰρ δὴ καὶ σεμνὸν 
ἀληθῶς καὶ μεγαλοπρεπὲς δήμου πρόσωπον πρᾷον 
καὶ καθεστηκὸς καὶ μήτε γέλωτι σφοδρῷ καὶ 
ἀκολάστῳ βρασσόμενον μήτε θορύβῳ συνεχεῖ 

1 καὶ Crosby: καὶ οἱ. Reiske deletes καὶ οἱ, 

2 οὖν Emperius: γοῦν. 

3 Arnim suspects a lacuna here, suggesting the trans- 
position of καίτοι . . . ἡσυχάσασιν from ἃ 33 to fill it. 


ἡ οὐδὲν ἃ ἂν Emperius: οὐδὲν. 
παρέχοιτε Crosby : : ἔχοιτε. 


1 Plutarch, Lives 858 B, says that Demosthenes thus 
apostrophized Athena: Ὦ Sonava Πολιάς, τί δὴ τρισὶ τοῖς 
χαλεπωτάτοις χαίρεις θηρίοις, γ/λαυκί, καὶ δράκοντι, καὶ δήμῳ ; 
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approach and address it, just as one directs with 
gentleness a noble steed by means of simple reins, 
since it does not need the curb. But the more 
prevalent kind of democracy is both bold and 
arrogant, difficult to please in anything, fastidious, 
resembling tyrants or much worse than they, seeing 
that its vice is not that of one individual or of one 
kind but a jumble of the vices of thousands; and 
so it is a multifarious and dreadful beast, like 
those which poets and artists invent, Centaurs and 
Sphinxes and Chimaeras, combining in a single 
shape of unreal existence attributes borrowed from 
manifold natures. And to engage at close quarters 
with that sort of monster is the act of a man who is 
truly mad or else exceedingly brave and equipped with 
wings, a Perseus or a Bellerophon. 

So, applying our analysis to the populace of 
Alexandria, the ‘unnumbered multitude,’ to use 
the current phrase, in which class shall we put it? 
I for my part offered you my services on the assump- 
tion that you were of the better sort; and perhaps 
someone else, one of my superiors,? will decide to 
do likewise. And assuredly you Alexandrians could 
present no more beautiful and surprising spectacle 
than by being yourselves sober and attentive. For 
indeed it is a supernatural and truly solemn and 
impressive sight when the countenance of the assem- 
bly 3 is gentle and composed, and neither convulsed 
with violent and unrestrained laughter nor distorted 
by continuous and disorderly clamour, but, on the 


2 Trajan? Cf. §§ 95 and 96, in which Dio hints at a coming 


visit of the emperor. 
3 Possibly a reminiscence of Aristophanes, Knights 396: 


καὶ τὸ τοῦ δήμου πρόσωπον μακκοᾷ καθήμενον. 
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$ 3 / ΄ > > > M / ^ 
καὶ ἀτάκτῳ τεταραγμένον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκοὴ μία τοσοῦδε 
πλήθους. 
» ` € ` ? ^ H Νο ` 
Ίδετε δὲ αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ παρόντι καὶ ὅταν τὰ 
^ / > ^ 
συνήθη θεωρῆτε, οἷοί ἐστε. ἐμοὶ γὰρ νῦν μὲν 
2 la ^ 7T T , . ^ 
ἀξιοθέατοι δοκεῖτε εἶναι καὶ ἰδιώταις καὶ βασιλεῦσι, 
s! > 
καὶ οὐδείς ἐστιν ὃς οὐκ ἂν εἰσελθὼν καταπλαγείη 
τε ὑμᾶς καὶ τιμήσειεν: ὥστε, εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, 
τοῦτό γε ὑμῖν 6 λόγος παρέσχηκεν οὐ μικρόν, 
^ M ^ ^ 
µίαν ὥραν σωφρονῆσαι. καὶ γὰρ τοῖς νοσοῦσι 
M s nee | 
μεγάλη ῥοπὴ πρὸς σωτηρίαν μικρὸν ἡσυχάσασιν.1 
- ^ ^ . 
ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις σπουδαῖς, ὅταν ὑμῖν ἐμπέσῃ τὸ 
- - ” AY 
τῆς ἀταξίας πνεῦμα, ὥσπερ ἂν τραχὺς 2 ἄνεμος 
κινήσῃ θάλατταν ἰλυώδη καὶ ῥυπαράν, ἀτεχνῶς, 
e ^ > 
οἶμαι, καθ Ὅμηρον ὁρᾶται ἀφρός τε καὶ ἄχνη 
- > Ld 
καὶ φυκίων πλῆθος ἐκχεομένων' ὡσαύτως δὴ kai 
» ^ 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν σκώμματα, πληγαί, γέλως. 
PES, 5 
Tis ἂν οὖν τοὺς οὕτω διακειμένους ἐπαινέσειεν; 
οὐ γὰρ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ τοῖς ἄρχουσιν εὐτελέστεροι 
/ 
φαίνεσθε; καὶ πρότερόν τινα εἰρηκέναι φασί- 
1 ` > / ^ + Ν » 
τὸ δὲ ᾿Αλεξανδρέων πλῆθος τί ἂν εἴποι τις, 
T ΄ o ^ LAA M Àj y 3 
οἷς μόνον δεῖ παραβάλλειν τὸν πολὺν ἄρτον 
καὶ θέαν ἵππων: ὡς τῶν γε ἄλλων οὐδενὸς αὐτοῖς 
μέλει; οὐ γὰρ ὑμεῖς μέν, ἄν τις ἀσχημονῇ τῶν 
μειζόνων ἐν τῷ μέσῳ πάντων ὁρώντων, κατα- 
φρονήσετε αὐτοῦ καὶ νομιεῖτε οὐδενὸς ἄξιον, 
1 ὥστε . . . ἡσυχάσασιν deleted by Geel because of resem- 
blance to § 33. 
* ἂν τραχὺς Emperius: οὖν ταχὺς. 
? After ἄρτον Friedlaender deletes, as a gloss, οὕτω γὰρ 
εἰρῆσθαι πολὺ βέλτιον: ‘for so to express it is far better.’ 


1 A medical maxim repeated in § 33. 
2 See Iliad 9. 4-7, of which it seems to be a reminiseence. 
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contrary, listening as with a single pair of ears, though 
so vast a multitude. 

But consider yourselves at this moment and then 
what you are like when you are watching the 
performances to which you are accustomed. For, 
to my mind, you now appear to be a sight worth 
seeing, for kings as well as for plain citizens, 
and there is nobody who would not admire and 
honour you as soon as he came into your presence ; 
and so if this address of mine has accomplished 
nothing else, it has at any rate rendered you this 
service, and no small one—one hour of sobriety ! 
As, for instance, it is of critical importance toward 
the recovery of the sick to have had a brief 
interval of calm.! However, amid the varied activi- 
ties which occupy your attention, whenever there 
falls upon you the blast of turbulence, as when a 
harsh gale stirs up a muddy, slimy sea, as Homer 
says, we see froth and scum and a mass of seaweed 
being cast up on the beach? so exactly with you, I 
fancy, we find jibes and fisticuffs and laughter. 

Who, pray, could praise a people with such a 
disposition? Is not that the reason why even to 
your own rulers you seem rather contemptible? 
Someone already, according to report, has expressed 
his opinion of you in these words: ' But of the people 
of Alexandria what can one say, a folk to whom you 
need only throw plenty of bread and a ticket to the 
hippodrome,? since they have no interest in anything 
else? " Why, inasmuch as, in case a leading citizen 
misbehaves publicly in the sight of all, you will 
visit him with vour contempt and regard him as a 
worthless fellow, no matter if he has authority a thou- 


3 Cf. Juvenal 10. 81: panem et circenses. 
20I 
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κἂν μυριάκις ὑμῶν ἔχῃ τινὰ ἐξουσίαν, αὐτοὶ δὲ 
δύνασθε σεμνοὶ δοκεῖν καὶ .σπουδαῖοι τοιαῦτα 
πράττοντες. οὐκ ἴστε ὅτι ὥσπερ ἡγεμὼν καὶ 
βασιλεὺς ὅταν προέλθῃ, τότε σαφέστατα ὁρᾶται 
καὶ δεῖ μηδὲν ἀγεννὲς μηδὲ αἰσχρὸν ποιεῖν" 
παραπλησίως καὶ δῆμος, ὁ ὅταν εἰς ταὐτὸ 1 προέλύῃ 
καὶ ἀθρόος γένηται; χρὴ μὲν γάρ, οἶμαι, | καὶ τὸν 
ἄλλον χρόνον σωφρονεῖν ὑμᾶς" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ὅ 
τι ἂν ἃ πράττῃ τις καθ᾽ αὑτόν, οὐ κοινόν ἐστι 
τοῦτο οὐδὲ τῆς πόλεως: ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ δὲ 
βλέπεται τὸ δημόσιον ἦθος. ὑμεῖς δὲ μάλιστα 
ἐνταῦθα ἀφυλάκτως ἔχετε καὶ προήσεσθε τὴν 
δόξαν τῆς πόλεως: ὥσπερ αἱ κακαὶ γυναῖκες, 
δέον αὐτάς, κἂν οἴκοι μὴ σωφρονῶσιν, ἔξω γε 
προϊέναι κοσμίως, ai δὲ μάλιστα ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς 
πλεῖστα ἁμαρτάνουσιν. 

Τί οὖν, τάχα ἐρεῖ τις, τοῦτο μόνον ἁμαρτά- 
νομεν, τὸ φαύλως θεωρεῖν; καὶ περὶ τούτου 
μόνον λέγεις ἡ ἡμῖν, ἄλλο δ᾽ οὐθέν ; δέδοικα ἆ ἅμα τὸ 
περὶ πάντων ἐπεξελθεῖν. καίτοι τάχα φήσει 
τις ὡς πολλὰ λέγων οὐδὲν ὑμῖν συμβεβούλευκα 
οὐδὲ εἴρηκα σαφῶς, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ μάλιστα ἐπιτιμῶ: 
τοῦτο δὲ ἔργον εἶναι τοῦ διδάσκοντος. ἐγὼ δὲ 
καὶ νῦν μὲν ἡγοῦμαι πολλὰ καὶ χρήσιμα εἰρηκέναι 
τοῖς προσέχουσι καὶ περὶ θεοῦ καὶ περὶ δήμου 
φύσεως καὶ περὶ τοῦ δεῖν ἀκούειν, ket μὴ πείθεσθε ὃ 
λόγων. τοῦτο γάρ, οἶμαι, καὶ ἀναγκαιότατον 

1 ταὐτὸ Reiske: τοῦτο. 


2 ὅτι ἂν Reiske: ὅταν. 
3 κεὶ μὴ πείθεσθε Emperius: καὶ μὴ πείθεσθαι. 


1 See especially $$ 12, 13, and 25-29. 
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sand times as great as yours, you yourselves cannot 
succeed in maintaining a reputation for dignity and 
seriousness so long as you are guilty of like mis- 
conduct. Do you not know, that just as a prince or 
king is most conspicuous when he appears in public 
and therefore should do nothing ignoble or disgraceful 
at such a time, the populace also is in like case when 
it too appears in public and forms a throng? One 
ought, of course, in my opinion, to behave with 
sobriety at other times as well; still whatever a man 
does privately does not concern the general public 
or the state, but in the theatre the people’s character 
is revealed. But with you it is there above all that 
you are off your guard and will prove traitors to the 
good name of your city: you act like women of low 
repute, who, however wanton they may be at home, 
should behave with decorum when they go abroad, 
and yet it is especially in the streets that they are 
most guilty of misconduct. 

“ How now," perhaps someone will say, “is that 
our only fault, our bad behaviour at the theatre? 
Is that all you have to say to us and nothing morc ? " 
I dread the thought of attacking all your failings in 
one indictment. And yet perhaps someone will 
claim that, despite my long harangue, I have given 
you no advice and have not made clear what it is 
I criticize you for most ; and that such is the function 
of anyone who offers instruction. But for my own 
part I believe that I have already made many 
valuable observations—at least for those of you who 
have been listening—regarding the god, the nature 
of the demos, and your duty to listen to counsel even 
though you are not convinced by what is said.! For 
the most urgent need of all, I fancy, was that I should 
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ν, παρασκευάσαι πρῶτον ὑμᾶς ὑπομένοντας 
ἀκούειν. ὥστ᾽, εἰ μηδὲν. ἆλλο παρέσχηκεν ὑμῖν 
μέγα ὁ λόγος, τοῦτο γοῦν ὅτι τοσοῦτον χρόνον 
κάθησθε .σωφρονοῦντες. καὶ γὰρ. τοῖς νοσοῦσι 
μεγάλη ῥοπὴ πρὸς. σωτηρίαν μικρὸν ἡσυχάσασω. 
καὶ μὴν περί ye τῶν ἄλλων τὸ μὲν πάντα ἐπεξελ- 
θεῖν, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ, καὶ τελέως ὑμᾶς 
ἀναγκάσαι καταγνῶναι τῆς κακίας καὶ τῶν 
ἁμαρτημάτων οὐ δυνατόν’ 


ν--λ 


οὐδ᾽ εἴ μοι δέκα μὲν γλῶσσαι, δέκα δὲ στόματ᾽ 
εἶεν, 

φωνὴ δ᾽ ἄρρηκτος, χάλκεον δέ μοι ἦτορ ἐνείη" 

εἰ μὴ ᾿Ὀλυμπιάδες Μοῦσαι, Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο 

θυγατέρες, μνησαίαθ᾽ ὅση κακότης 1 παρὰ πᾶσιν, 


οὐχ ὑμῖν μόνοις. 

Αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο. περὶ οὗ λέγειν ἠρξάμην, ὁρᾶτε 
ἡλίκον ἐστίν. ὅπως μὲν γὰρ ἑστιᾶσθε κα 
ἑαυτοὺς ἢ κοιμᾶσθε ἢ διοικεῖτε τὴν οἰκίαν ἕκαστος 
οὐ πάνυ δῆλός ἐστιν: ὅπως μέντοι θεωρεῖτε καὶ 
ποῖοί τινες ἐνθάδε ἐστὲ ἅπαντες "Ἕλληνες καὶ 
βάρβαροι t ἴσασιν. ἡ yàp. πόλις ὑμῶν τῷ μεγέθει 
καὶ τῷ τόπῳ πλεῖστον ὅσον διαφέρει καὶ περι- 
φανῶς ἀποδέδεικται δευτέρα τῶν ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον. 
5 τε yàp Αἴγυπτος, τηλικοῦτον ἔθνος, σῶμα 
τῆς πόλεώς ἐστι, μᾶλλον δὲ προσθήκη, τοῦ τε 
ποταμοῦ τὸ ἴδιον τῆς φύσεως * παρὰ τοὺς ἄλλους 

yee Morel: μνησαίαθ᾽ ὅσοι ὑπὸ Ἴλιον ὅση κακότης. 
? ὑμῶν after Alyvrrros deleted by Reiske. 


? τοῦ τε Reiske: τοῦ τε γὰρ. 
4 φύσεως Emperius: φύσεως καὶ. 


1 Cf. 530. 
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first put you into a frame of mind to listen patiently. 
And so, if my address has accomplished nothing else 
of much importance to you, I have this at least to 
my credit, that for this space of time you have kept 
your seats in self-restraint. For, let me remind you, 
with the sick it is of critical importance toward 
recovery to have had a brief interval of calm.! And, 
on my word, to examine into all your failings, and 
that too in one day’s time, and to force you to condemn 
utterly all your vice and your shortcomings, is not 
within my power, 


E’en though I had ten tongues, as many mouths, 
A voice unyielding, in my breast a heart 

Of bronze; unless the heavenly Muses, sprung 
From Aegis-bearing Zeus, should call to mind 
The varied evils found in all mankind? 


and not in you alone. 

But to take just that topic which I mentioned in 
the beginning, see how important it is. lor how you 
dine in private, how you sleep, how you manage your 
household, these are matters in which as individuals 
you are not at all conspicuous; on the other hand, 
how you behave as spectators and what you are like 
in the theatre are matters of common knowledge 
among Greeks and barbarians alike. For your 
city is vastly superior in point of size and situation, 
and it is admittedly ranked second among all cities 
beneath the sun. For not only does the mighty 
nation, Egypt, constitute the framework of your 
city—or more accurately its appanage—but the 
peculiar nature of the river, when compared with 


2 Iliad 2. 489-92, slightly modified by Dio. 
3 Rome of course stood first. 
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ἅπαντας λόγου μεῖζον, τό τε θαυμαστὸν αὐτοῦ 
M A 3 / / / b! 3 
καὶ τὸ ὠφέλιμον, τήν τε θάλατταν τὴν καθ 
ς anl a 9 δέ θ , L4 M 
ὑμᾶς 1 ἅπασαν ἐκδέχεσθε, κάλλει τε λιμένων καὶ 
μεγέθει ? στόλου καὶ τῶν πανταχοῦ γιγνομένων 
> / M la M] A » (4 
ἀφθονίᾳ. καὶ διαθέσει, καὶ τὴν ἔξωθεν ὑπερκει- 
μένην ἔχετε, τήν τε ᾿Ἐρυθρὰν καὶ τὴν Ἰνδικήν, 
ἧς πρότερον τοὔνομα ἀκοῦσαι χαλεπὸν ἦν' ὥστε 
τὰς ἐμπορίας οὗ νήσων οὐδὲ λιμένων οὐδὲ πορ- 
θμῶν τινων καὶ ἰσθμῶν, ἀλλὰ σχεδὸν ἁπάσης 
τῆς οἰκουμένης γίγνεσθαι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. κεῖται γὰρ 
ἐν συνδέσμῳ τινὶ τῆς ὅλης γῆς καὶ τῶν πλεῖστον 
ἀπῳκισμένων ἐθνῶν, ὥσπερ ἀγορὰ μιᾶς πόλεως 
εἷς ταὐτὸ ξυνάγουσα πάντας καὶ δεικνύουσά τε 
> , ` 3 y er e / ^ 
ἀλλήλοις καὶ καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷόν τε ὁμοφύλους ποιοῦσα. 
Ἴσως οὖν χαίρετε ἀκούοντες, καὶ νομίζετε 
ἐπαινεῖσθαι ταῦτα ἐμοῦ λέγοντος, ὥσπερ ὑπὸ 
- 3 ^ > 3 ld € ^ 2 M ν 
τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἀεὶ θωπευόντων ὑμᾶς: ἐγὼ δὲ 
ἐπήνεσα ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ λιμένας καὶ τόπους καὶ 
πάντα μᾶλλον ἢ ὑμᾶς, ποῦ γὰρ εἶπον ὥς ἐστε 
φρόνιμοι καὶ σώφρονες καὶ δίκαιοι; ; οὐχὶ τἀναντία 
τούτων; ἔστι γὰρ ἀνθρώπων ἔπαινος εὐταξία, 
πρᾳότης, ὁμόνοια, κόσμος πολιτείας, τὸ προσ- 
έχειν τοῖς ὀρθῶς λέγουσι, τὸ μὴ πάντοτε ζητεῖν 
ἡδονάς. ἀναγωγαὶ δὲ καὶ κατάρσεις ? καὶ πλή- 
σος ὑπερβολὴ καὶ ὠνίων καὶ νεῶν πανηγύρεως 
1 Selden would read ἡμᾶς. 


2 μεγέθει Emperius: μεγέθη. 
3 κατάρσεις Emperius: ἀνακρίσεις. 


1 Herodotus had paid high tribute to the Nile. See 
especially 2. 14 and 19. 

2 In earlier times it was usual to include both the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean under the term 'EpvÜpa. 
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all others, defies description with regard to both 
its marvellous habits and its usefulness;! and 
furthermore, not only have you a monopoly of the 
shipping of the entire Mediterranean by reason of 
the beauty of your harbours, the magnitude of your 
fleet, and the abundance and the marketing of the 
products of every land, but also the outer waters 
that lie beyond are in your grasp, both the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, whose name was rarely 
heard in former days.? The result is that the trade, 
not merely of islands, ports, a few straits and isth- 
muses, but of practically the whole world is yours. 
For Alexandria is situated, as it were, at the cross- 
roads of the whole world, of even the most remote 
nations thereof, as if it were a market serving a 
single city, a market which brings together into one 
place all manner of men, displaying them to one 
another and, as far as possible, making them a 
kindred people.? 

Perhaps these words of mine are pleasing to your 
ears and you fancy that you are being praised by 
me, as you are by all the rest who are always flattering 
you; but I was praising water and soil and harbours 
and places and everything except yourselves. For 
where have I said that you are sensible and tem- 
perate and just? Was it not quite the opposite? 
For when we praise human beings, it should be for 
their good discipline, gentleness, concord, civic 
order, for heeding those who give good counsel, 
and for not being always in search of pleasures. 
But arrivals and departures of vessels, and superiority 
in size of population, in merchandise, and in ships, 


3 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, X., pp. 397-400 and 412, 
on Alexandrian commerce. 
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καὶ λιμένος καὶ ἀγορᾶς ἐστιν ἐγκώμιον, οὐ 
/ , / A er > ^ , , 
πόλεως: οὐδέ γε, ἂν ὕδωρ ἐπαινῇ τις, ἀνθρώπων 
» 7 7 2 » ` / 309 A 
ἔπαινος οὗτός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ φρεάτων: οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
περὶ εὐκρασίας λέγῃ τις, τοὺς ἀνθρώπους εἶναί 
» 0 ΄ 3 . . ’ >. A \ 
φησιν ἀγαθούς, ἀλλὰ τὴν χώραν: οὐδ᾽ ἂν περὶ 
» θύ . sÀ , ^ 20 1λλὰ 04A 
ἰχθύων, τὴν πόλιν ἐπαινεῖ: πόθεν; ἀλλὰ θάλατταν 
ἢ λίμνην ἢ ποταμόν. ὑμεῖς δέ, ἂν ἐγκωμιάζῃ 
τις τὸν Νεῖλον, ἐπαίρεσθε, ὥσπερ αὐτοὶ ῥέοντες 
» A 3 / ` ` ` ^ L4 € 
ἀπὸ Αἰθιοπίας. σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων οἱ 
πλείους ἐπὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις χαίρουσι, καὶ µακα- 
ρίους ἑαυτοὺς κρίνουσιν, ἂν οἰκῶσι καθ "Όμη- 
ρον νῆσον δενδρήεσσαν ἢ βαθεῖαν ἡ τινα ἤπειρον 
εὔβοτον, εὔμηλον, ἢ πρὸς ὄρεσι σκιεροῖς ἢ 
πηγαῖς διαυγέσιν' ὧν οὐδὲν ἴδιόν ἐστιν ἐκείνων" 
ἀρετῆς δὲ οὐδὲ ὄναρ αὐτοῖς μέλει. 
'E . δὲ 7 » / 0 » € ^ 3 , 
γὼ δὲ τούτων ἐμνήσθην οὔτε ὑμᾶς ἐπαίρων 
- ^ / ^ 
οὔτε τοῖς συνήθως ὑμνοῦσιν αὐτὰ ῥήτορσιν ἢ 
ποιηταῖς παραβάλλων ἐμαυτόν. δεινοὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι 
M > € ΄ 
καὶ μεγάλοι σοφισταὶ καὶ γόητες: τὰ δ᾽ ἡμέτερα 
- - . 
φαῦλα καὶ πεζὰ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, οὐ μέντοι περι 
/ 
φαύλων. τὰ μὲν γὰρ λεγόμενα αὐτὰ od μεγάλα, 
^ ` 
περὶ μεγίστων δὲ ὡς οἷόν τε. καὶ νῦν εἶπον τὰ 
. a jA ὃ - λό € ^ € 
περὶ τῆς πόλεως, δεῖξαι βουλόμενος ὑμῖν ws 
^ ^ 3 
ὅ τι ἂν ἀσχημονῆτε οὐ κρύφα γίγνεται τοῦτο οὐδ 
3 3. / , 3 > ο > 0 ΄ ε ~ 
ἐν ὀλίγοις, ἀλλ ἐν ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποι.. ορῶ 


1 τὰ μὲν . . . οἷόν τε deleted by Emperius. 


1 One infers that all these phrases are to be found in Homer; 
actually only νῆσον δενδρήεσσαν is so found (Odyssey 1. 51). 
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are fit subjects for praise in the case of a fair, a 
harbour, or a market-place, but not of a city; nay, 
if a man speaks in praise of water, he is not praising 
men but wells; if he talks of good climate, he does 
not mean that the people are good but the land; if 
he speaks of fish, he is not praising the city—how 
absurd !—but a sea, a lake, or a stream. Yet if 
someone eulogizes the Nile, you Alexandrians are as 
elated as if you yourselves were rivers flowing 
from Ethiopia. Indeed, it is safe to say that most 
other people also are delighted by such things and 
count themselves blessed if they dwell, as Homer 
puts it, ‘on a tree-clad isle’ or one that is ' deep- 
soiled’ or on a mainland ‘of abundant pasture, 
rich in sheep’ or hard by ‘ shadowy mountains ' or 
‘fountains of translucent waters, none of which 
is a personal attribute of those men themselves; 
however, touching human virtue, they care not at 
all, not even in their dreams! 

But my purpose in mentioning such matters was 
neither to elate you nor to range myself beside those 
who habitually sing such strains, whether orators or 
poets. Γον they are clever persons, mighty sophists, 
wonder-workers ; but I am quite ordinary and prosaic 
in my utterance, though not ordinary in my theme. 
For though the words that I speak are not great in 
themselves, they treat of topics of the greatest 
possible moment. And what I said just now about 
the city was meant to show you that whatever 
impropriety you commit is committed, not in secrecy 
or in the presence of just a few, but in the presence 
of all mankind. For I behold among you, not 
εὔβοτον εὔμηλον is applied to an island (Odyssey 15. 406) and 
ὄρεα σκιόεντα, not σκιερά, occurs three times in all. 
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. » ? v "EAA 3 ε iv y 
yàp ἔγωγε οὐ µόνον nvas παρ᾽ ὑμῖν οὐ 
^ Y / 

Ἰταλοὺς οὐδὲ ἀπὸ τῶν πλησίον Συρίας, Λιβύης, 
J 3 X . ε . 3 ΄ 3 ’ 
Κιλικίας, οὐδὲ τοὺς ὑπὲρ ἐκείνους Λἰθίοπας 
οὐδὲ "Άραβας ἀλλὰ καὶ Βακτρίους καὶ Σκύθας 
A ’ A 3 ^ a ^ 
καὶ llépcas καὶ ᾿Ινδῶν τινας, ot συνθεῶνται 
καὶ πάρεισιν ἑκάστοτε ὑμῖν ὥστε ὑμεῖς μὲν 

> ^ 
ἀκούετε ἑνός, ἂν οὕτω τύχη, κιθαρῳδοῦ, καὶ 
v4 1 l4 > / δὲ ς A ’ 
τούτου! συνήθους, ἀκούεσθε δὲ ὑπὸ μυρίων 
^ ^ ^ . 
ἐθνῶν οὐκ ἐπισταμένων ὑμᾶς, καὶ ὁρᾶτε μὲν 
- ^ M * ’ 
τρεῖς ἢ τέτταρας ἡνιόχους, ὁρᾶσθε δὲ ὑπὸ τοσού- 
των μὲν “Ελλήνων, τοσούτων δὲ βαρβάρων. 
’ ^ 
Τί οὖν οἴεσθε τούτους ἐπὶ γῆς πέρατα ἐλθόντας 
λέ. > e jA LO 4 A LAA. 
éyew; οὐχ ὡς πόλιν εἴδομεν τὰ μὲν ἄλλα 
. ^ 
θαυμαστὴν καὶ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων θεαμάτων πάντων 
κρεῖττον θέαμα, κόσμῳ τε ἱερῶν καὶ πλήθει 
^ ^ / 
πολιτῶν καὶ τῶν ἐπιτηδείων περιουσίᾳ, πάντα 
^ y ) ^ ^ 
ἀκριβῶς διεξιόντας ὡς ἂν δύνωνται τοῖς αὑτῶν, 
[4] 1 A » T^ A ^ $ 
ἃ καὶ μικρὸν ἔμπροσθεν εἶπον, τὰ τοῦ Νείλου 
καὶ τῆς χώρας καὶ τῆς θαλάττης καὶ τὸ μέγιστον 
τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν τοῦ θεοῦ: μαινομένην δὲ ὑπὸ 
3 ^ A / € ^ 4 M » 
wons καὶ δρόμων ἱππικῶν καὶ μηδὲν ἀξιον 
πράττουσαν ἐν τούτοις ? ἑαυτῆς; οἱ γὰρ ἄνθρωποι 
05. / » ’ * ld 3 
ύοντες μέν εἶσι μέτριοι καὶ βαδίζοντες καθ 
ε A 4 » ’ ο 4 3 . 
αὑτοὺς καὶ τἆλλα πράττοντες: ὅταν δὲ εἰς τὸ 


1 τούτου Reiske: τοῦ. 
2 τούτοις Selden: τοῖς. 
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merely Greeks and Italians and people from neigh- 
bouring Syria, Libya, Cilicia, nor yet Ethiopians 
and Arabs from more distant regions, but even 
Bactrians and Scythians and Persians and a few 
Indians, and all these help to make up the audience 
in your theatre and sit beside you on each occasion; 
therefore, while you, perchance, are listening to a 
single harpist, and that too a man with whom you 
are well acquainted, you are being listened to by 
countless peoples who do not know you; and while 
you are watching three or four charioteers, you your- 
selves are being watched by countless Greeks and 
barbarians as well. 

What, then, do you suppose those people say when 
they have returned to their homes at the ends of the 
earth? Do they not say: “ We have seen a city 
that in most respects is admirable and a spectacle 
that surpasses all human spectacles, with regard 
both to beauty of sanctuaries and multitude of 
inhabitants and abundance of all that man requires," 
going on to describe to their fellow-citizens as 
accurately as possible all the things that I myself 
named a short while ago—all about the Nile, the 
land, and the sea, and in particular the epiphany of 
the god ; ! ** and yet,” they will add, “ it is a city that 
is mad over music and horse-races and in these 
matters behaves in a manner entirely unworthy of 
itself. For the Alexandrians are moderate enough 
when they offer sacrifice or stroll by themselves or 
engage in their other pursuits; but when they 


1 It would seem that Serapis, like Asclepius, with whom 
he was sometimes identified, showed himself in dreams to 
those who consulted his shrine ($ 12). Such epiphanies 
wero not infrequent in other cults. 
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θέατρον εἰσέλθωσιν 7 τὸ στάδιον, ὥσπερ φαρμά- 
κων αὐτοῖς ἐκεῖ κατορωρυγμένων, οὐδὲν οἴδασι 
τῶν προτέρων οὐδὲ αἰσχύνονται λέγειν 7 ἢ ποιεῖν ὅ 
τι ἂν αὐτοῖς ἐπέλθῃ. τὸ δὲ πάντων χαλεπώτα- 
τον, ἐσπουδακότες περὶ τὴν θέαν οὐχ ὁρῶσι καὶ 
ἀκούειν ἐθέλοντες οὐκ ἀκούουσι, σαφῶς ἐξ- 
εστηκότες καὶ παρανοοῦντες, οὐκ ἄνδρες μόνον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ παῖδες καὶ γύναια. ἐπειδὰν δὲ παύσηται 
τὸ δεινὸν καὶ διαλυθῶσι, τὸ μὲν ἀκμαιότερον 
ἔσβεσται τῆς ταραχῆς: ἔτι δὲ ἔν τε συνόδοις 1 καὶ 
στενωποῖς μένει καὶ δι ὅλης τῆς πόλεως ἐπὶ 
συχνὰς ἡμέρας: καθάπερ ἐμπρησμοῦ μεγάλου 
λήξαντος ἰδεῖν ἔστι μέχρι πολλοῦ τήν τε λιγνὺν 
καὶ μέρη τινὰ φλεγόμενα. καίτοι τάχα ἐρεῖ τις 
τῶν Ilepoav 7 τῶν Βακτρίων, ὡς αὐτοὶ μὲν 
ἴσασιν ἱππεύειν καὶ σχεδὸν άριστοι δοκοῦσιν 
ἱππεῖς: τὸ γὰρ πρᾶγμα. ὑπὲρ ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐλευθερίας 
ἐπιτηδεύουσιν" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον οὐδ᾽ 
αὖ ὅμοιον " πεπόνθασιν: ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐδεπώποτε 
αὐτοὶ θιγόντες οὐδ᾽ ἐπιβάντες ἵ ἵππων od δύνασθε 
κατέχειν αὑτούς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὲ ὅμοιοι χωλοῖς ὑπὲρ 
δρόμου ἐρίζουσιν. τοιγαροῦν. δειλοὶ ὄντες καὶ 
ἀστράτευτοι πολλὰς ἤδη νενικήκατε ἱππομαχίας. 
Σκοπεῖτε δὲ μὴ περὶ ὑμῶν ἀληθέστερον οὗτοι 
λέγωσιν ὃ ἢ περὶ τῶν “Ἑλλήνων ᾿Ανάχαρσιν τὸν 
1 συνόδοις] τριόδοις Cobet, relying on § 9. 


οὐδ᾽ αὖ ὅμοιον deleted by Arnim. 
8 λέγωσιν Reiske: λέγουσιν. 


1 As wo might say, ‘the atmosphere was charged with 
malign influence.’ Rouse suggests that Dio may have had in 
mind the practice of burying charms. 
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enter the theatre or the stadium, just as if drugs 
that would madden them lay buried there,! they lose 
all consciousness of their former state and are not 
ashamed to say or do anything that oceurs to them. 
And what is most distressing of all is that, despite 
their interest in the show, they do not really see, and, 
though they wish to hear, they do not hear, being 
evidently out of their senses and deranged—not only 
men, but even women and children. And when the 
dreadful exhibition is over and they are dismissed, 
although the more violent aspect of their disorder 
has been extinguished, still at street-corners and in 
alley-ways the malady continues throughout the 
entire city for several days; just as when a mighty 
conflagration has died down, you can see for a long 
time, not only the smoke, but also some portions of 
the buildings still aflame.” Moreover, some Persian 
or Bactrian is likely to say: '' We ourselves know 
how to ride horses and are held to be just about the 
best in horsemanship "?—for they cultivate that 
art for the defence of their empire and indepen- 
dence—" but for all that we have never behaved that 
way or anything like it ’’; whereas you, who have 
never handled a horse or mounted one yourselves, are 
unable to restrain yourselves, but are like lame men 
squabbling over a foot-race. That may explain why, 
cowards and slackers though you are, you have won 
so many cavalry battles in the past! ? 

And take heed lest these people prove to have 
spoken more truthfully about you than Anacharsis 

2 Cf. Herodotus 1. 136 : “ Their sons are carefully instrueted 
from their fifth to their twentieth year in three things alone— 
to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth." 


3 Is Dio hinting that Alexandria depended upon mer- 
eenaries, or is he alluding to some recent military reverse ? 
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Σκύθην φασὶν εἰπεῖν: ἐδόκει μὲν γὰρ εἶναι τῶν 
σοφῶν: ἧκε δὲ εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα θεασόμενος, οἶμαι, 
/ » 4 ` > / ” > e 
τά τε ἔθη καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους: ἔλεγεν οὖν ὡς 

3 ? € ΄ , ^ [4 / 9 
ἔστιν ἐν ἑκάστῃ πόλει τῶν “Ἑλλήνων ἀποδεδειγ- 
5 T ’ 9 / 

μένον χωρίον, ἐν ᾧ μαίνονται καθ ἡμέραν, 

M / λέ. 3 δὰ M 2λθό 
τὸ γυμνάσιον λέγων: ἐπειδὰν γὰρ ἐλθόντες 
3 ΄ , ? ^ A » 
ἀποδύσωνται, χρίονται φαρμάκῳ. τοῦτο δὲ ἔφη 
κινεῖν αὐτοῖς τὴν μανίαν. εὐθὺς γὰρ οἱ μὲν 
τρέχουσιν, οἱ δὲ καταβάλλουσιν ἀλλήλους, οἱ δὲ 
τὼ χεῖρε ἀνατείναντες μάχονται πρὸς οὐδένα 
ἀνθρώπων, οἱ δὲ παίονται. ταῦτα δὲ ποιήσαντες, 
ἀποξυσάμενοι τὸ φάρμακον αὐτίκα σωφρονοῦσι, 

. ^ € ^ » 5 / ΄ 
καὶ φιλικῶς αὐτοῖς ἤδη ἔχοντες βαδίζουσι κάτω 
ὁρῶντες, αἰσχυνόμενοι τοῖς πεπραγμένοις. 

idl ^ ` , . λῶ » F 

ὑκεῖνος μὲν παίζων καὶ καταγελῶν οὐ φαύλου 

πράγματος, ὡς ἐγὼ δοκῶ, ταῦτα ἔλεγεν: περὶ δὲ 
ὑμῶν τί ἄν τις ἔχοι λέγειν; καὶ γὰρ ὑμεῖς ὅταν 
συνέλθητε, πυκτεύετε, βοᾶτε, ῥιπτεῖτε, ὀρχεῖσθε, 
ποίῳ χρισάμενοι φαρμάκῳ; δῆλον ὅτι τῷ τῆς 
ἀνοίας: ὡς οὐκ Ov! ὑμῖν ἐπιεικῶς αὐτὰ ὁρᾶν. 

. . ~ ’ 9 » 0 λέ e 9 A . 
μὴ γὰρ τοῦτό με" οἴεσθε λέγειν ὡς οὐ χρὴ καὶ 
τὰ τοιαῦτα γίγνεσθαι ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι: χρὴ γὰρ 
ἴσως καὶ ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι διὰ τὴν τῶν πολλῶν 
3 


ἀσθένειαν ? καὶ σχολήν: ἴσως δὲ καὶ τῶν βελτι- 


1 ὡς οὐκ ov Pflugk: ὡς οὐκ ἦν. Arnim suggests either 
καίτοι ἐξῆν or τί δέ; οὐκ ἦν. 
2 τοῦτό µε Reiske: τοῦτο. 


3 ἀσθένειαν: εὐθένειαν Sonny. If ἀσθένειαν is authentic, it 
must have the moral sense. 
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the Scythian is said to have spoken about the 
Greeks—for he was held to be one of the sages, and 
he came to Greece, I suppose, to observe the customs 
and the people.! Anacharsis said that in each city of 
the Greeks there is a place set apart in which they 
act insanely day after day—meaning the gymnasium 
—for when they go there and strip off their clothes, 
they smear themselves with a drug.? “And this," 
said he, “ arouses the madness in them; for 
immediately some run, others throw each other 
down, others put up their hands and fight an 
imaginary foe, and others submit to blows. And 
when they have behaved in that fashion," said he, 
“ they scrape off the drug and straightway are sane 
again and, now on friendly terms with one another, 
they walk with downcast glance, being ashamed at 
what has occurred." 

Anacharsis was jesting and making sport about no 
trifling matter, it seems to me, when he said these 
things; but what might a visitor say about 
yourselves? For as soon as you get together, you 
set to work to box and shout and hurl and dance— 
smeared with what drug? Evidently with the drug 
of folly; as if you could not watch the spectacle 
sensibly! For I would not have you think I mean 
that even such performances should not take place in 
cities; for perhaps they should, and it may be 
necessary, because of the frailty of the masses and 
their idle habits; and possibly even among better 


1 Herodotus (4. 76) tells of this visit. Lucian tells of it 
at much greater length and in idealized form in his Scytha. 
Dio's version seems to have been drawn from the source 
represented by Diogenes Laertius 1. 104. 

3 Olive oil. 
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όνων εἰσὶν οἱ δεόμενοι διατριβῆς τινος καὶ mapa- 
μυθίας ἐν τῷ i δεῖ δὲ μετὰ κόσμου καὶ 
σχήματος πρέποντος ἀνθρώποις ἐλευθέροις. οὐ 
γὰρ παρὰ τοῦτο οὔτε τῶν ἵππων οὐδεὶς δραμεῖται 
βράδιον οὐδὲ χεῖρον ἄσεταί τις τῶν ἀδόντων, ἂν 
εὐσχημονῆτε ὑμεῖς. νυνὶ δὲ τὸ μὲν τῶν ἡνιόχων 
τινὰ ἐκπεσεῖν ἐκ τοῦ δίφρου δεινὸν ἡγεῖσθε καὶ 
συμφορὰν πασῶν μεγίστην: αὐτοὶ δὲ ἐκπίπτοντες 
ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου τοῦ προσήκοντος καὶ τῆς ἀξίας 
^ ^ Y ^ ε 
τῆς ἑαυτῶν οὐ φροντίζετε. κἂν μὲν ὑμῖν ὁ 
κιθαρῳδὸς ἐκμελῶς adn καὶ παρὰ τὸν τόνον, 
συνίετε: αὐτοὶ δὲ παντελῶς ἔξω τῆς ἁρμονίας 
τῆς κατὰ φύσιν γιγνόμενοι καὶ σφόδρα ἀμούσως 
ἔχοντες οὐ διαφέρεσθε. 
’ / M ^)? € ^ , 4 
Καίτοι πόσοι διὰ ταῦθ ὑμῶν ἀπολώλασιν ; 
ιδοξοῦ 3 1 πά δὲ Σ IAA 
ἀδοξοῦσι μέν ye! πάντες. αἱ δὲ Σειρῆνες ἄλλο 
τι ἐποίουν, ὡς ὁ μῦθός φησιν; οὐκ τ πουν 
. / € / 5 ^ > > , ^ M 
TOUS σφόδρα ἠσθέντας αὐταῖς; ἀλλ ἐκεῖναι μὲν 
ἐν ἐρήμῳ ἦσαν πελάγει καὶ μακρὰν ἀπῳκισμέναι 
καθ᾽ αὑτὰς ἐπὶ σκοπέλου τινός, ὅπου μηδεὶς 
ῥᾳδίως παρέβαλλε: κἀκεῖ δ᾽ ὁ νοῦν ἔχων ἐσώθη 
καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡσυχίας ἤκουσεν. οὗτοι δὲ σχεδὸν iu 
/ ^ ^ 
μέσῳ τῆς οἰκουμένης ἐν τῇ πολυανθρωποτάτῃ 
πασῶν πόλει τοιαῦτα ἐργάζονται, μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ δι 
ε ~ e M * A , . A A 
αὑτῶν τινα ἡδονὴν ἢ δύναμιν, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν 


1 μέν ye Capps: μὲν γὰρ. 


! The underlying meaning of $8 47-50 is by no means 
clear. At first one takes ‘ destruetion ' to mean moral ruin, 
but later it seems to mean loss of life, either by decree of the 
court or as the result of a duel between rival admirers or 
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people too there are those who nced some diversion 
and amusement in lifc, but they should take it with 
decorum and as befits free men. For it will not 
cause any of the horses to run more slowly or any of 
the singers to sing less pleasingly if you preserve a 
due decorum. But as things are now, if one of the 
charioteers falls from his chariot, you think it terrible 
and the greatest of all disasters, whereas when you 
yourselves fall from the decorum that befits you and 
from the esteem you should enjoy, you are uncon- 
cerned. And if you hear the harpist sing out of tune 
or off pitch, you are well aware of it, whereas when you 
yourselves utterly abandon the harmony prescribed 
by nature and are most discordant, you are quite 
indifferent. 

And yet how many here have met destruction 
because of these allurements?1 Loss of reputation, 
at any rate, everyone has suffered. And did the 
Sirens do anything else according to the story ?? 
Did they not regularly destroy those who took extra- 
vagant delight in them? Yet the Sirens dwelt in a 
lonely sea and far away, all by themselves, on a lofty 
cliff, where no one could easily approach: and even 
there the man of sense escaped in safety and heard 
them with composure.  'lhese entertainers of 
Alexandria, however, ply their trade in what is 
practically the centre of the civilized world and in the 
most populous city of all, not, by Zeus, because of 
any charm or power of their own, but rather because 


the suicide of a disgraced and desperate man, or possibly an 
incident of the rioting of which we hear. 

2 The Sirens appear first in Odyssey 12, Odysseus of course 
being ‘the man of sense. However, Homer places them, 
not on a lofty cliff, but in a flowery meadow. 
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e / > / * / ‘ » 
ὑμετέραν ἀβελτερίαν. διὰ τί yap ἔξω παρα- 
/ > 4 ^ » M £ > ^ 
πλησίως ἀκούονται τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ πολλάκις ἀηδεῖς 
” ` 1 4% , , ^ » ^ 
ἔδοξαν; μὴ τὰ ὦτα ἐπαλήλιπται τῶν ἐκεῖ ; 
Τί οὖν τοῦτο δείκνυσι; μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ μουσικῆς 
3 . 209 e M / > > > ^ 
ἰσχὺν οὐδ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν τέχνης, ἀλλ ἀκροατῶν 
’ . /, > , . ^ 
κουφότητα καὶ πόλεως ἀσθένειαν. φασὶ γοῦν 
» M ^ 3 ld A . , 
ἤδη τινὰς τῶν ἀπολωλότων διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην 
πρόφασιν νεανιεύσασθαι, μὴ παραιτουμένους τὸν 
ιά ^ 
θάνατον, ἀλλὰ προσλιπαροῦντας, ὅπως ἀκούσωσιν 
> A 2 ~ > ? . ` » 79 > lá 
ἐπὶ πλέον. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ θαυμαστὸν ἐπ᾽ ὀνείδει 
καὶ καταγέλωτι τῆς πόλεως, εἰ παρὰ μὲν τοῖς 
ἄλλοις ἀριστεῖς καὶ τυραννοκτόνοι μνημονεύονται, 
σωτηρίας ἕνεκεν τῶν πατρίδων ἐπιδιδόντες αὑτούς" 
παρὰ δὲ ὑμῖν ὑπὲρ χορδῆς τοῦτο πάσχουσι καὶ 
δι᾽ ἡδονὴν μικράν, μᾶλλον δὲ δόξαν κενήν. οὐ 
^ . 
γὰρ ἡδόμενοι τοσοῦτον ὅσον οἰόμενοι καὶ βουλό- 
μενοι προΐενται σφᾶς αὐτούς. 
Τοσαύτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ δυστυχία τῶν ταλαιπώρων, 
^ ^ 3 
ὥστε ἀνδρεῖον ἡγοῦνται τὸ πάντων ἀνανδρότατον 
καὶ σεμνὸν τὸ αἴσχιστον. ἑλοίμην γὰρ ἂν ἔγωγε 
- / 
ληστεύων ἀποθανεῖν ἢ διὰ τοιαύτην αἰτίαν. τὸ 
^ $ 
μὲν γάρ ἐστιν ἀνδρὸς πονηροῦ θάνατος, τὸ δὲ 
3 / ^ > ^ M 3 . 
ἀνδραπόδου δυστυχοῦς. κἀκεῖνος μὲν ἀδικηθεὶς 
^ ^ 3 + 
ἴσως ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἦλθεν, ὑπὲρ τοὺς νόμους ἀμύνα- 
σθαι πειρώμενος! καὶ τάχα τι καὶ γενναῖον 


1 πειρώμενος Arnim, προθέμενος Casaubon: προέμενος. 
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of your fatuity. For why is it that outside Alexan- 
dria they produce an impression quite like that 
produced by the usual run of performers, nay, 
frequently have been thought to be unpleasant? 
Can it be that the ears of the people in those places 
have been stopped? 

What, then, does their success with you signify? 
Not, by Zeus, musical power or artistic pre-eminence, 
but rather the shallowness of you listeners and the 
weakness of your city. It is said, at any rate, that 
some who have already met their ruin through such a 
cause, instead of trying by entreaty to escape their 
death, with youthful bravado have implored the 
privilege of listening to their destroyers even more. 
And here is an amazing thing which brings reproach 
and ridicule upon the city—that whereas elsewhere 
nobles and tyrannicides are held in memory because 
they gave their lives for the salvation of the father- 
land, with you it is for a bit of catgut that men meet 
their fate and because of an enjoyment that is fleet- 
ing, or, more properly, a fancy that has no substance. 
For it is not through real enjoyment so much as 
through wishful thinking that these men sacrifice 
their lives. 

And so great is the misfortune of the poor wretches, 
that they regard as manly what is most unmanly of 
all, and as dignified what is most shameful. Why, 
I would rather be put to death for robbery than for 
such a cause. For in the one case it is the death 
of a bad man but a man, in the other of a slave in 
hard luck. The one possibly came to such a pass 
because he had been wronged and was striving to get 
redress over and above the laws, and it may be that he 
might have achieved something actually noble, had 
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ἐδύνατο πρᾶξαι,ὶ μὴ τοιούτου τυχὼν δαίμονος: 
ὁδὶ δὲ κραυγῇ μόνον καὶ ἀνοίᾳ διὰ 5 δυστυχῆ 
φθόγγον καὶ κακὴν ἔγκλισιν καὶ τὰς ἐκμελεῖς 
καμπὰς καὶ λήρους καὶ κυνισμοὺς καὶ ὀλέθρους 
ἀκλεῶς ἀπολλύμενος. ἔστι δὲ ὁ τοιοῦτος μυίας 
θάνατος. καὶ γὰρ ἐκείναις O0 τι ἂν γευσαμέναις 


50 γλυκὺ φανῇ, πρὸς αὐτῷ ? διαφθείρονται. τί οὖν 


τοῦτο λαμπρόν, ὦ κακοδαίμονες; .ὑπὲρ μὲν γὰρ 
δικαιοσύνης καὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ πατρῴων γερῶν καὶ 
νόμων καὶ χρηστοῦ βασιλέως, εἰ δέοι, πονεῖν καὶ 
ἀποθνῄσκειν ἀγαθῆς ἐστι καὶ οὐ φιλοζῴου ψυχῆς: 
ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς ψαλτρίας ἀπάγχεσθαι, καθάρματος 
ἀγεννοῦς καὶ ζῆν οὐκ ἀξίου, πόσης αἰσχύνης. 

Καὶ τούτους μὲν ἐάσωμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ 
θέᾳ τὰ γιγνόμενα οὐκ αἰσχρὰ καὶ μεστὰ πάσης 
ὕβρεως, τὸ 4 ἀνατετάσθαι καὶ ᾽ν... μόνον 
οὐκ ἐπὶ τοῖς χείλεσι τὰς ψυχὰς ἔχοντας,δ καθάπερ, 
οἶμαι, διὰ τῶν ὤὥτων τὴν ο μας δεχοµένους, 
σωτῆρα καὶ θεὸν καλοῦντας ê ἄνθρωπον ἄθλιον ; 
πόσον τινὰ γέλωτα τοὺς θεοὺς ὑμῶν. καταγελᾶν 
οἴεσθε, ὅταν πάλιν ἐκείνους προσκυνοῦντες ταὐτὰ 
προσφέρησθε * καὶ διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀναγκάζησθε 
τιμᾶν τὸ δαιμόνιον; ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν εὐγνώμων ὁ θεός, 
ὡς θεός, οἶμαι, καὶ φέρει πράως τὴν τῶν πολλῶν 
ἄνοιαν. τοιγαροῦν ὡς παισὶν ὑμῖν παιδαγωγοὺς 
δέδωκε τοὺς φρονιμωτέρους τῆς πόλεως, μεθ’ ὧν 
πρᾶξαι Reiske: πράξας. 
διὰ δυστυχῆ Reiske: δυστυχῆ. 
πρὸς αὐτῷ M, πρὸς αὐτὸ UB. 
τὸ added by Reiske. 
ἔχοντας Reiske: ἔχοντες. 


καλοῦντας Reiske: καλοῦντες. 
προσφέρησθε Empcrius: προσφέρεσθε or προσφέρεσθαι. 
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he not encountered such an evil genius ; but the other 
came to his inglorious end merely through shouting 
and a frenzy caused by an ill-starred voice and a 
wicked nod of the head, by dissonant variations and 
nonsense and a cynical, pestilential behaviour. But 
such is the death of a fly! For whatever tastes sweet 
to the fly is the thing at which it meets destruction. 
What distinction, then, can your conduct bring you, 
you luckless creatures? Του whereas in the cause of 
justice and virtue and ancestral rights and laws and 
for a good king, a noble soul, one that does not cling 
to life, will, if need be, suffer and even die; yetifa man 
hangs himself for the sake of his chorus-girl, a low-born 
outcast, not fit to live, what depths of disgrace does 
that betoken ! 

And now let us say no more about these poor 
unfortunates; but, directing our attention to the 
spectacle itself, is the conduct of the spectators not 
disgraceful and replete with every variety of wanton- 
ness ?—]I mean the intensity of their gaze, their souls 
all but hanging on their lips—as if, one would 
think, it were through the ear that men reccive 
felicity—and applying the terms ‘saviour’ and 
‘ god’ to a pitiful human being! With what bound- 
less laughter, think you, must the gods laugh you to 
scorn, when next in your worship of them you conduct 
yourselves in the same fashion and find yourselves 
compelled to usc those same terms in honouring thc 
deity? However, god is indulgent, I suppose, since 
he is god, and he treats lightly the folly of the masses. 
Accordingly to you as his children has he given as 
guardians and guides those who are more prudent 
than you Alexandrians, and by their companionship 
not only at the theatre but elsewhere too, your 
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. - . » » 4 3 . 
καὶ θεωρεῖτε καὶ τἆλλα ἄμεινον πράττετε. ἐπεὶ 
πῶς ἂν ἀπείχεσθε ἀλλήλων ; 

Li ^ ^ 

Καίτοι ποίους τινὰς ἂν ὑμεῖς ἡγοῖσθε ἀνθρώ- 
πους, οἷς ἐλευθερία μὴ συμφέρει; νὴ Δία, τὸ γὰρ 
πρᾶγμά ἐστι φύσει τοιοῦτον. o) γὰρ καὶ ἐν 
ἄλλαις πόλεσιν ἄδουσι καὶ νὴ Δία αὐλοῦσι καὶ 
τρέχουσι καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα γίγνεται καὶ! παρ 
e ^ 2 A b] e ’ ’ 3 » » - 
ἡμῖν" καὶ παρ᾽ ἑτέροις τισίν; ἀλλ οὐδαμοῦ 
τοιοῦτος ἔρως ἐστὶ τοῦ πράγματος οὐδὲ οἶστρος. 
ἴστε “Ροδίους ἐγγὺς οὕτως ὑμῶν ζῶντας ἐν 

3 
ἐλευθερίᾳ καὶ μετὰ πάσης ἀδείας: ἀλλὰ παρ 
ἐκείνοις οὐδὲ τὸ δραμεῖν ἐν τῇ πόλει δοκεῖ 

> ^ ^ 
µέτριον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ξένων ἐπιπλήττουσι τοῖς 
εἰκῇ βαδίζουσι. τοιγαροῦν εἰκότως εὐδοκιμοῦσι 
καὶ πάσης τιμῆς τυγχάνουσιν. αἰδούμενοι γὰρ 
αὐτοὺς πρῶτοι καὶ μηδὲν ἀνόητον ποιοῦντες 
εἰκότως, οἶμαι, παρά Te? τῶν ἄλλων καὶ τῶν 
ἡγουμένων αἰδοῦς τυγχάνουσιν. 

E . . - » e , M X ^ 

ὑπεὶ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων εὑρήσομεν τὰ πλεῖστα 
ταὐτὰ πράττοντας τοῖς ἀνοήτοις τοὺς σώφρονας, 
οἷον ἐσθίοντας, βαδίζοντας, παίζοντας, θεωροῦντας: 
ε . ΄ » , ^ € / ὃ ^ 0 9 
ἡ γὰρ φύσις ἀναγκάζει πολλῶν ὁμοίων δεῖσθαι 
^ , 

διαφέρουσι μέντοι περὶ ταῦτα πάντα. αὐτίκα 
ἑστιώμενοι πρῶτον οἱ μὲν οὔτε ἀμαθῶς οὔτε 
^ A 
ἀπρεπῶς διάγουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐσχημόνως dua καὶ 

1 καὶ deleted by Arnim. 2 ἡμῖν Crosby : ὑμῖν. 

3 παρά re Reiske: παρά γε. 


1 A grim joke referring to the presence of Roman troops in 
Alexandria. Seo $71 and Arnim, Vio von Prusa, p. 438. Tho 
point of the joke—which must have been plain enough to the 
audience—is made plainer for the modern reader by the em- 
phasis on freedom in what follows. 
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conduct is improved.! For otherwise how could you 
keep your hands off one another? 

And yet what kind of human beings do you think 
they are for whom freedom is not advantageous? 
“ None, by Zeus,” someone says, “ for freedom is by 
nature advantageous. For do not other cities also have 
singing, aye, by Zeus, and flute-playing and foot- 
racing and all those other entertainments that are 
found, not only here in Alexandria, but among 
certain other people too? " Aye, but nowhere is 
there such a passion for that sort of thing, such a mad 
desire, as with yourselves. For example, you know 
that the Rhodians, your near neighbours, enjoy 
freedom and complete independence of action; 
however, in Rhodes even running within the city 
limits is held not to be respectable, but, on the 
contrary, they even reprove strangers for being 
careless in their walk.? So it is with good reason that 
the Rhodians should enjoy fair renown and universal 
honour. For since they are the first to show respect 
to themselves and to refrain from any foolish act, it 
is with good reason, I believe, that they have the 
respect of men in general and of their leaders as 
well. 

The fact is, we shall find that in most other matters 
toothe wise engage in the same activities as the foolish, 
such as eating, walking, playing, attending the theatre 
and the games. For nature compels them to have 
many needs in common with the foolish; there are, 
however, differences of behaviour in all these matters. 
Take fcasting as the first instance: whereas the wise 
behave neither boorishly nor regardless of decorum, 
but with elegance combined with courtesy, as men 


? See Or. 31. 162. 
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προσηνῶς, εὐωχίας, οὐ παροινίας, ἄρχοντες, 
φιλοφρονούμενοι τοὺς συνόντας, οὐ θρασυνόμενοι 
e ^ 
πρὸς αὐτούς: οἱ δὲ ἀπηνῶς καὶ ἀκολάστως; 
JJ ^ ` 3 /, 3 / M ^ 
μετὰ βοῆς καὶ ἀταξίας ὀργιζόμενοι καὶ γελῶντες, 
πλεονεκτοῦντες ἀλλήλους, οὐ παρακαλοῦντες," 
τελευτῶντες ἀπίασι κακόν τι τοῖς συμπόταις 
* 5 , 7 
δόντες ἢ παρ ἐκείνων λαβόντες: οἷαν ποτὲ 
γενέσθαι φασὶ Ιζενταύρων συνουσίαν. 
$ 2 , - » , ΄ > e 
Kairot? τί δεῖ τἆλλα ἐπεξιέναι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον; 
3 M \ / a ’ 3 ` € ^ 
ἀλλὰ τὸ βαδίζει, ὃ κοινόν ἐστι καὶ ἁπλοῦν 
δήπουθεν, τοῦ μὲν ἐμφαίνει τὴν ἡσυχίαν τοῦ τρόπου 
καὶ τὸ προσέχειν ἑαυτῷ, τοῦ δὲ ταραχὴν καὶ ὃ 
ἀναίδειαν: σπουδῇ πρόσεισι, φθέγγεται βαδίζων, 
7 εἰσπεσών t τινα ἔωσε, μάχεται πρὸς ἕτερον. 
μάς καὶ περὶ τὰς θέας οἱ μέν εἶσιν ἄπληστοι 
τ λίχνοι καὶ περὶ πάντα ὁμοίως ἐπτοημένοι 
τὰ τυχόντα, οἱ δὲ κοσμίως καὶ μετ᾽ εἰρήνης 
μετέχουσιν. ἀλλ οὐχ ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκπεπληγμένοι 
κάθησθε, ἀναπηδᾶτε τῶν ὀρχηστῶν μᾶλλον, 
^ \ \ 
συντείνεσθε ὑπὸ τῶν ἑσμάτων: τοὺς μὲν γὰρ 
34 2 £ € / Y , . / A 
ἄλλους ἀνθρώπους ἡ µέθη πρὸς ᾠδὴν τρέπει kai 
^ e 
ὄρχησιν map ὑμῖν δὲ τοὐναντίον ἐστίν. ἡ 
^ d 
yàp ᾠδὴ μέθην ἐμποιεῖ καὶ παράνοιαν. οἴνου 
μὲν οὖν τοιαύτη φύσις, τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι σωφρονεῖν, 
1 οὐ παρακαλοῦντες] καὶ προκαλοῦντες  Herwerden, καὶ 
παροινοῦντες Arnim. 
> Καίτοι Capps: καὶ. 
? καὶ added by Wilamowitz. 


2) εἰσπεσών Capps, ἐμπεσών Emperius, πεσών Arnim: ἢ 
πεσών. 

1 The famous mU party of Peirithoüs and Hippo- 
dameia. The fight that ensued between Lapiths and Centaurs 
was a favourite ‘subject with the Greck artist. 
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beginning a joyous feast and not a drunken debauch, 
being gracious toward their companions, not subject- 
ing them to effrontery ; the foolish, on the other hand, 
behave disgustingly and without restraint, giving 
vent to anger or to laughter with shouts and disorder, 
trying to get more than their companions, not 
inviting them to partake, and finally, before leaving 
for home, either they have done some damage to 
their fellow banqueters or received damage them- 
selves, as we are told was the case at the party once 
held by the Centaurs.! 

And yet why run through all the other differences 
one by one? But just take walking, for example, an 
activity common to all men and surely a simple one. 
One man’s gait reveals the composure of his nature 
and the attention he gives to his conduct, while that 
of another reveals his confusion of mind and his 
shamelessness: he is hurried as he approaches, 
talks as he walks, or bursts in and jostles someone, 
comes to blows with someone else.? Similarly also 
with reference to the theatre: some persons are 
insatiate and greedy and all aflutter over everything 
alike, however commonplace, but others participate 
in the spectacle decorously and in peace. But not so 
with you; on the contrary, you sit dumbfounded, you 
leap up more violently than the hired dancers, you are 
made tense with excitement by the songs: for while 
other people are moved to song and dance by drink, 
with you the opposite is true—song is the occasion 
of drunkenness and frenzy. So while wine's natural 
effect is as we have seen, producing inability to pre- 

2 See Demosthenes 37. 52, 55; 45. 77 for the conventional 
Greek attitude regarding men's gait and general comport- 
ment. 
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> ^ 
ἀλλὰ πολλὰ δυσχερῆ πράττειν ἀναγκάζεσθαι 
τοὺς σκαιῶς αὐτῷ καὶ ἀμέτρως χρωμένους" 
ε M] . 9 ^ , . A a 
ὑπὸ δὲ ᾠδῆς σφαλλομένους καὶ πολὺ κάκιον 
ἔχοντας τῶν παροινούντων εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς, 
y ?, ^ m 
οὐχ ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ πότῳ προϊόντας, οὐκ ἔστιν 
LAA LÒ ^ A A A > #7 ^ / 
ἄλλους ἰδεῖν. παρὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐνίοις τῶν βαρβάρων 
. - ^ 
µέθην φασὶ γίγνεσθαι πραεῖαν δι ἀτμοῦ θυµιω- 
^ 14 ` 
μένων τινῶν: ἔπειτα χαίρουσι καὶ ἀνίστανται 
γελῶντες καὶ πάντα ποιοῦσιν ὅσα ἄνθρωποι 
/ » , . » . > 4 
πεπωκότες, οὐ μέντοι κακὸν οὐδὲν ἀλλήλους 
» ΄ - . € / e ^ , > 
ἐργάζονται: τῶν δὲ Ἑλλήνων ὑμεῖς μόνοι δι 
» A ^ > A ’ ^ . 
ὤτων καὶ φωνῆς αὐτὸ πάσχετε, μᾶλλον δὲ 
ληρεῖτε ἐκείνων καὶ κάκιον  παραφέρεσθε καὶ 
μᾶλλον ἐοίκατε κραιπαλῶσιν. 
K ’ . - - . . ^55 /, 
αίτοι τὰ τῶν Μουσῶν καὶ τὰ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος 
ἤπια δῶρα καὶ προσηνῆ. τὸν μὲν γὰρ Παιήονα 
> 
καὶ ᾿Αλεξίκακον προσαγορεύουσιν, ws ἀποτρέπον- 
τα τῶν κακῶν καὶ ὑγίειαν ἐμποιοῦντα ταῖς 
ψυχαῖς καὶ σώμασιν, οὐ νόσον οὐδὲ μανίαν * τὰς δὲ 
παρθένους, ὡς ἂν αἰδουμένας τε καὶ σώφρονας' 
ἡ τε μουσικὴ θεραπείας ἕνεκα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 8 
εὑρῆσθαι δοκεῖ τῶν παθῶν καὶ μάλιστα δὴ τοῦ“ 
μεταστρέφειν ψυχὰς ἀπηνῶς καὶ ἀγρίως διακειμένας. 
διὰ τοῦτο καὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων ἔνιοι πρὸς λύραν 
1 θυμιωμένων] θυμιαμάτων Schwartz and Wilamowitz, 
θυομένων B. 
2 καὶ κάκιον Crosby: κάκιον καὶ. Arnim deletes κάκιον. - 


3 τοῖς ἀνθρώποις Reiske: τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
4 τοῦ added by Capps. 
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serve one’s self-control, but on the contrary forcing 
those who use it stupidly and in excess to commit 
many distasteful acts, yet men intoxicated by song 
and in far worse condition than those who are crazed 
by wine—and what is more, at the very start and not 
by easy stages as at a drinking party—such men, I 
say, are to be found nowhere but in Alexandria. 
Among certain barbarians, it is true, we are told that 
a mild kind of intoxication is produced by the fumes 
of certain incense when burned.t After inhaling it 
they are joyful and get up and laugh, and behave in 
all respects like men who have been drinking, and 
yet without doing injury to one another; but of the 
Greeks you alone reach that state through ears and 
voice, and you talk more foolishly than do those 
barbarians, and you stagger worse and are more like 
men suffering the after-effects of a debauch. 

And yet the arts of the Muses and Apollo are kindly 
gifts and pleasing. For Apollo is addressed as Healer 
and as Averter-of-Evil, in the belief that he turns men 
aside from misfortune and implants health in soul and 
body, not sickness or madness; and the Muses are 
called maidens, implying their modesty and their 
chastity. Furthermore, music is believed to have 
been invented by men for the healing of their 
emotions, and especially for transforming souls 
which are in a harsh and savage state. That is 
why even some philosophers attune themselves 


1 Dio is here recording the practice in such vague terms 
that one cannot tell whether he had more exact knowledge 
or not. 'The effects which he mentions might have been 
produced by hasheesh. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 24. 164, speaks of 
an herb called gelotophyllis which, when mingled with wine 
and myrrh, produced great mental excitement and immoderate 
laughter. 
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αὑτοὺς ἡρμόσαντο ἕωθεν, ἀποπαύοντες τῆς διὰ 
τῶν ὀνειράτων ταραχῆς. καὶ θεοῖς μετὰ µέλους 
θύομεν, ἵνα εὔτακτοι καὶ καθεστηκότες ὦμεν. 
ἕτερος δὲ αὖ τρόπος αὐλοῦ τε καὶ ᾠδῆς ἐν πέν- 
θεσιν, ἰωμένων, οἶμαι, τὸ σκληρὸν καὶ ἄτεγκτον 
τοῦ πάθους, θηλυτέραν δὲ τὴν λύπην -ἐργαζο- 
μένων δι ᾠδῆς λανθανούσης. μετὰ γόων, ὥσπερ οἱ 
ἰατροὶ τὰ φλεγμαίνοντα τῶν ἑλκῶν ὑγραίνοντες 
καὶ μαλακοποιοῦντες ἀνώδυνα ἔθηκαν. 

Οὐχ ἡ ἧττον δὲ καὶ περὶ συνουσίας ἔδοξε πρέπειν 
7 μουσικῆς δύναμις, ἁρμονίαν καὶ τάξω; αὐτό- 
µατον ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἐπεισάγουσα καὶ τὸ σφα- 
λερὸν τῆς ἐν οἴνῳ τέρψεως παραμυθουμένη μετὰ 
ἐυγγενοῦς δυνάµεως, ἧπερ αὐτὸ + συγκεραννύ- 
μενον | ἐμμελὲς γίγνεται καὶ μέτριον. ταῦτα 
δὴ πάντα ἀνέστραπται νῦν καὶ μεθέστηκεν εἰς 
τοὐναντίον. οὐ γάρ ἐκ Μουσῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ Kopv- 
βάντων τινῶν κατέχεσθε, καὶ πιστὰ ποιεῖτε τὰ 
τῶν πο ητος μυθολογήματα: ὡς ἐκεῖνοί γε 
παρεισάγουσι 7 Ῥάκχας τινὰς pawopévas ὑπὸ µέλους 
καὶ Σατύρους: οὐκοῦν ὑμῖν τὰ τῶν νεβρίδων T€ 
καὶ θύρσων ἐνδεῖ καὶ τὸ λέοντας φέρειν ἐν ταῖς 
ἀγκάλαις" τὰ δὲ ἆλλα καὶ πάνυ μοι δοκεῖτε 
ἐοικέναι Νύμφαις καὶ Σατύροις. ἱλαροί τε γὰρ 
ἀεὶ καὶ φιλογέλωτες καὶ φιλορχησταί: ͵ πλὴν οὐκ 
αὐτόματος ὑμῖν ἀναβλύει διψήσασιν ὁ οἶνος ἐκ 


ἧπερ αὐτὸ Emperius : : ὥσπερ αὐτῷ. 
2 ἐκεῖνοί γε παρεισάγουσι Emporius : ἐκεῖνοί τε γὰρ εἰσάγουσι. 


1 The Greeks took their music seriously. Its effect upon 
morals is a familiar topic in Plato. 
? More than one Greek dramatist dealt with the Bacchants, 
but Dio seems to have in mind the Bacchae of Euripides. 
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to the lyre at dawn, thereby striving to quell the 
confusion eaused by their dreams. And it is with 
song that we saerifice to the gods, for the purpose of 
insuring order and stability in ourselves. And there 
is, moreover, a different type of song, accompanied by 
the flute, that is employed at time of mourning, as 
men attempt, no doubt, to heal the harshness and the 
relentlessness of their grief and to mitigate the pain 
by means of song, song that operates scarce notieed 
amid lament, just as physieians, by bathing and 
softening wounds that are inflamed, remove the pain. 
And the spell of music has been deemed no less 
appropriate also in social gatherings, because it 
brings harmony and order spontaneously into the 
soul and along with a kindred influenee abates the 
unsteadiness that comes from delight in wine—I 
mean that very influence blended with which the 
unsteadiness itself is brought into tune and tempered 
to moderation.! All this, of eourse, in the present 
instance has been reversed and changed to its 
opposite. For it is not by the Muses but by a kind of 
Corybantes that you are possessed, and you lend 
eredibility to the mythologizings of the poets, sinee 
they do indeed bring upon the seene creatures called 
Baechants;?? who have been maddened by song, and 
Satyrs too. No doubt in your ease the fawn-skin and 
the thyrsus are laeking, nor do you, like the Bac- 
chants, bear lions in your arms; yet in all else you 
do appear to me to be quite comparable to Nymphs 
and Satyrs. For you are always in merry mood, fond 
of laughter, fond of dancing; only in your ease when 
you are thirsty wine does not bubble up of its own 
3 Euripides, Bacchae 699-700, says ‘ wolf-cubs,’ not 

‘lions’; Dio may be thinking of Agavé (1278-9). 
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πέτρας ποθέν τινος 7 νάπης, οὐδὲ γάλα καὶ 
μέλι δύνασθε εὐχερῶς οὕτως τες ἄκροις δακτύ- 
λοις διαμῶντες χθόνα: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέ ᾿ τὸ ὕδωρ ὑμῖν 
ἀφικνεῖται δεῦρο αὐτόματον οὐδὲ τὴν μᾶζαν 
ἔχετε ἐν ἐξουσίᾳ .δήπουθεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ταύτην ἐκ 
τῆς τῶν κρειττόνων χειρὸς λαμβάνετε’ ὥστε 
ἴσως καιρὸς ἦν ὑμᾶς παύσασθαι βακχειῶν καὶ 
προσέχειν μᾶλλον αὑτοῖς. νυνὶ δὲ dv μόνον 
ἀκούσητε χορδῆς, ὥσπερ σάλπιγγος ἀκηκοότες, 
οὐκέτι δύνασθε εἰρήνην ἄγειν. 

"Apá γε μὴ .Λακεδαιμονίους μιμεῖσθε; φασὶ 
γοῦν αὐτοὺς τὸ ἀρχαῖον πρὸς αὐλὸν πολεμεῖν: 
ὑμεῖς δὲ πρὸς κιθάραν αὐτὸ δρᾶτε. ἢ βούλεσθε, 
ἐπειδὴ τοῖς βασιλεῦσι τοὺς δήμους κἀγὼ παρ- 
έβαλον, Νέρωνι φαίνεσθαι τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχοντες 
νόσον ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ὤνησεν ἡ λίαν ἐμπειρία 
περὶ τοῦτο καὶ σπουδή. καὶ πόσῳ κρεῖττον 
μιμεῖσθαι τὸν νῦν ἄρχοντα παιδείᾳ καὶ λόγῳ 
προσέχοντα ;; οὐκ ἀποθήσεσθε τὴν αἰσχρὰν ταύτην 
καὶ ἄμετρον φιλοτιμίαν; οὐ φυλάξεσθε τοὺς 
ἄλλους σκώπτοντες, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν ἀνθρώποις, εἰ 
θεμιτὸν εἰπεῖν, οὐδὲν μέγα οὐδὲ θαυμαστὸν 
ἔχουσιν; εἰ yàp ᾿Ισμηνίας ηὔλει παρ᾽ ὑμῖν E 
Τιμόθεος ἦδεν ὁ παλαιὸς ἢ ᾿Αρίων, ὑφ᾽ 


1 οὐδὲ Geel: οὔτε. 


1 Bacchae 708-10. 

2 Cf. §§ 25-8. 

3 Nero’s infatuation for music and poetry and the stago is 
well known. Tacitus refers to it briefly in his Annals; but 
sco especially Suetonius, Nero, 20-23, 38. 2, 41. 1, 49. 3. 
Suetonius reports, among other things, that Noro recited 
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accord from some chance rock or glen, nor can you so 
readily get milk and honey by scratching the ground 
with the tips of your fingers; ! on the contrary, not 
even water comes to you in Alexandria of its own 
accord, nor is bread yours to command, I fancy, but 
that too you receive from the hand of those who are 
above you; and so perhaps it is high time for you to 
cease your Bacchic revels and instead to turn your 
attention to yourselves. But at present, if you merely 
hear the twang of the harp-string, as if you had heard 
the call of a bugle, you can no longer keep the peace. 

Surely it is not the Spartans you are imitating, is 
it? It is said, you know, that in olden days they 
made war to the accompaniment of the pipe; but 
your warfare is to the accompaniment of the harp. 
Or do you desire—for I myself have compared king 
with commons ?—do you, I ask, desire to be thought 
afflicted with the same disease as Nero? Why, not 
even he profited by his intimate acquaintance with 
music and his devotion to it.2 And how much better 
it would be to imitate the present ruler in his devotion 
to culture and reason!4 Will you not discard that dis- 
graceful and immoderate craving for notoriety ? Will 
you not be cautious about poking fun at everybody 
else, and, what is more, before persons who, if I may 
say so, have nothing great or wonderful to boast of? 5 
For if an Ismenias were piping in your presence or a 
Timotheus $ of carly times were singing or an Arion, 


the Sack of Ilium while Rome burned, and that just beforo 
killing himself to escape his pursuers ho repeated a line from 
Homer. 

* Trajan; though tho scholiast says Vespasian. 

5 The musicians of Alexandria. 

6 Famous poet and musician, about 450-360 μ.ο. Dio 
seems to allude to him in $ 67, with which compare Or. 33. 57. 
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λέγουσιν ἄδοντος ἐν τῷ πελάγει τοὺς δελφῖνας 
ἀφικέσθαι πρὸς τὴν ναῦν, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐκπεσόν- 
τα αὐτὸν κατὰ τύχην τινὰ ἀναλαβεῖν. καὶ σῶσαι, 
πῶς ἂν διέκεισθε; τούτων μὲν γάρ ἐστιν οὐδεὶς 
᾽Αμϕίων οὐδὲ ᾿Ὀρφεύς: ὁ μὲν γὰρ vids ἦν 
Μούσης, οἱ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ᾽Αμουσίας αὐτῆς ! γεγόνασι, 
διαστρέψαντες 3 καὶ κατάξαντες τὸ σεμνὸν τοῦ 
μέλους καὶ πάντα τρόπον λωβησάμενοι τὴν 
ἀρχαίαν μουσικήν. 

Tis «γὰρ αὐτῶν ᾠδὴν τέλειον ἢ ἢ γενναῖον ῥυθ- 
μὸν οἷός τε εἰπεῖν, ἀλλὰ ἄσματα γυναικῶν καὶ 
κρούματα ὀρχηστῶν καὶ παροινίας τερατισµάτων ,ὃ 
ὥσπερ. κακοὶ καὶ περίεργοι μάγειροι, συντρίψαντες, 
εἰς τοὺς νόμους 4 ἰδιώτας. καὶ λίχνους ἀκροατὰς 
κινοῦσιν. τοιγαροῦν οὐκ ἀπὸ κύκνων οὐδὲ ἀηδό- 
νων ὁ ζῆλος αὐτῶν ὠνόμασται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς 
ἀλλ᾽, ὡς ἔοικε, κνυζηθμοῖς 5 καὶ ὑλαγμοῖς εἰκά- 
[ere καίτοι φιλοσόφους μὲν ἤδειν οὕτως καλου- 
μένους, κιθαρῳδοὶ δὲ Κυνικοὶ παρὰ, μόνοις ὑμῖν 
γεγόνασιν. ὁ μὲν οὖν ᾿Αμϕίων πρὸς τὸ μέλος, 
ὧς φασιν, ἤγειρε καὶ ἐπύργου τὴν πόλιν, οὗτοι 
δὲ ἀνατρέπουσι καὶ καταλύουσι». καὶ μὴν ὅ 
γε ᾿Ορφεὺς τὰ θηρία ἡμέρου καὶ μουσικὰ ἐποίει 
διὰ τῆς ᾠδῆς' οὗτοι δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἀνθρώπους ὄντας, 
ἀγρίους πεποιήκασι καὶ ἀπαιδεύτους. 


1 αὐτῆς Emperius: αὐτοὶ. 

2 διαστρέψαντες Casaubon, διαθρύψαντες Reiske : διατρέψαντες 
UB, διὸ τρέψαντες Μ. 

3 παροινίας τερατισμάτων Crosby, παροινίων τερετίσματα 
Arnim : παροινίας τερετισμάτων. 

4 εἰς τοὺς νόμους Emperius : τοὺς νόμους, whieh Arnim deletes, 

* κνυζηθμοῖς Casaubon: κυζηθμοῖς UB, σκυζηθμοῖς M. 


1 See Herodotus 1. 24. 
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at whose song, according to tradition, the dolphins in 
the deep flocked to his ship and afterwards, when he 
had plunged overboard, rescued him by lucky ehance 
and brought him safe ashore 1—if those artists were 
performing for you, what would be your state of 
mind? For among these performers here there is no 
Amphion ? and no Orpheus either; for Orpheus was 
the son of a Muse,’ but these are unmusical offspring 
of Disharmony herself, having perverted and 
shattered the majesty of song and in every way 
outraged the grand old art of the Muses. 

For who of the lot can produce a finished song or a 
noble rhythm? Nay, it is a potpourri of effeminate 
ditties and music-hall strummings of the lyre and the 
drunken excesses of monsters which, like villainous 
cooks with an itch for novelty, they mash together 
to form their arias and thus excite an ignorant and 
avid audience. Accordingly not from swans or night- 
ingales has their passion got its name with you, but 
rather, as it seems, you liken it to the whining and 
howling of dogs; and yet, while I knew that there 
are philosophers called Cynics, harpists of that canine 
breed have been produced in Alexandria alone. So 
while Amphion to the accompaniment of his melody, 
according to the tale, built the walls and towers of his 
city, these creatures are engaged in the work of 
overturning and destroying. And as for Orpheus, by 
his song he tamed the savage beasts and made them 
sensitive to harmony; yet these performers here 
have turned you human beings into savages and 
made you insensible to culture. 


2 At the music of Amphion the stones of their own accord 
moved into place to form the walls of Thebes. 
3 Calliopé. 
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Ἔχω δὲ καὶ ἄλλον εἰπεῖν λόγον ἀνθρώπου 
Φρυγὸς ἀκούσας, Αἰσώπου συγγενοῦς, δεῦρο 
> 4 “a 3 9 # . e ^ s 
ἐπιδημήσαντος, ὃν εἰς "Opdéa καὶ ὑμᾶς ἔλεγεν. 
ἔστι δὲ τῶν ὑμετέρων σκωμμάτων ἀτοπώτερος 
καὶ μακρότερος. σκοπεῖτε οὖν, εἰ βούλεσθε 
ἀκοῦσαι, καὶ μὴ δυσχεράνητε. ἔφη τοίνυν ἐκεῖνος 

+ + A ’ . 9 £ 
περί τε ΌὈράκην καὶ Μακεδονίαν τὸν 'Opdéa 
μελῳδεῖν, καθάπερ εἴρηται, κἀκεῖ τὰ ζῷα προσ- 
ιέναι αὐτῷ, πολύ τι πλῆθος, οἶμαι, πάντων τῶν 1 
θηρίων. πλεῖστα δὲ ἐν αὐτοῖς εἶναι τούς τε 
ὄρνιθας καὶ τὰ πρόβατα. τοὺς μὲν γὰρ 
λέοντας καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα διὰ τὴν ἀλκὴν καὶ 
τὴν ἀγριότητα δυσπιστότερα εἶναι, καὶ τὰ μὲν 

309 er 4 A 9 3 . > - 
οὐδ᾽ ὅλως πελάζειν, τὰ δ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀποχωρεῖν, 
οὐχ ἡδόμενα τῷ μέλει. τὰ δὲ πτηνὰ καὶ τὰ 
πρόβατα μᾶλλόν τε προσιέναι καὶ μηκέτ᾽ ἀπαλ- 
λάττεσθαι' τὰ μέν, οἶμαι, διὰ τὸ εὔηθες καὶ 
. + ^ . ?, " A 
τὴν φιλανθρωπίαν, τῶν δὲ ὀρνίθων μουσικὸν 
δήπου τὸ γένος αὐτὸ καὶ φιλῳδόν. ζῶντος μὲν 
> > 4 ’ 9 ^ / > 4 
οὖν ᾿Ορφέως συνέπεσθαι αὐτῷ πανταχόθεν ἀκού- 
ovra? ὁμοῦ καὶ νεμόμενα: καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνον ἔν 
τε τοῖς ὄρεσι καὶ περὶ τὰς νάπας τὰ πολλὰ διατρί- 

. 
Pew: ἀποθανόντος δὲ ἐρημωθέντα ὀδύρεσθαι καὶ 
^ / [7] . L4 2 - ’ 
χαλεπῶς φέρειν: ὥστε τὴν μητέρα αὐτοῦ ἸΚαλλιό- 
πην διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν εὔνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν 
αἰτησαμένην παρὰ Διὸς τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν 
μεταβαλεῖν εἰς ἀνθρώπων τύπον, τὰς μέντοι 
ψυχὰς διαμένειν, οἷαι πρότερον ἦσαν. 
Χαλεπὸν οὖν ἤδη ἐστὶ τὸ λειπόμενον τοῦ 


1 πάντων τῶν Capps, παντοίων Arnim: τῶν πάντων. 


2 After ἀκούοντα Arnim deletes αὐτοῦ. 
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And I have, furthermore, a story to tell that I heard 
from a Phrygian, a kinsman of Aesop’s, who paid a 
visit here, a story that he told about Orpheus and 
yourselves. However, that story is more weird and 
lengthier than your jokes. Consider, therefore, if 
you wish to hear it, and don’t be vexed if I tell it. 
Well then, the man from Phrygia said that Orpheus 
sang his songs throughout ‘Thrace and Macedonia, as 
we have been told,! and that the creatures there 
came up to him—a great company, I imagine, of all 
the animals. '' And," he continued, '' most numerous 
among them were the birds and the sheep. For the 
lions and other animals of that sort were more dis- 
trustful because of their strength and savage nature, 
and some would not even come near him, while others 
immediately withdrew, not being pleased with the 
music; but the feathered creatures and the sheep not 
only came to him more readily but also did not leave 
him afterwards—the sheep, no doubt, beeause of their 
guilelessness and fondness for human society, while 
the birds, of course, are a musical tribe themselves 
and fond of song. So then, as long as Orpheus was 
alive they followed him from every quarter, listening 
as they fed—for indeed he spent his time for the most 
part on the mountains and about the glens; but when 
he died, in their desolation they wailed and were 
distressed; and so it eame about that the mother of - 
Orpheus, Calliopé, because of her goodwill and 
affection toward her son, begged Zeus to change 
their bodies into human form; yet their souls 
remained as they had been before.” 

Well, the remainder of the tale from this point on is 


1 The phrase seems to refer to the preceding section, which, 
however, does not name Thrace and Macedonia. 
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λόγου, καὶ δέδοικα πρὸς 1 ὑμᾶς σαφῶς αὐτὸ εἰπεῖν. 
ἔλεγε γὰρ ἐξ ἐκείνων γένος τι φῦναι Μακεδόνων, 
καὶ τοῦτο αὖθις 3 ὕστερον μετὰ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου 
διαβὰν ἐνθάδε οἰκῆσαι. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο δὴ τὸν 
τῶν ᾿Αλεξανδρέων δῆμον ἄγεσθαι n ὑπὸ 55s, 
ὡς οὐδένας ἄλλους, κἂν ἀκούσωσι κιθάρας 
ὁποιασοῦν, ἐξεστάναι καὶ φρίττειν κατὰ μνήμην 
τὴν Ὀρφέως. εἶναι δὲ τῷ τρόπῳ κοῦφον καὶ 
ἀνόητον, ὡς ἐκ τοιούτου σπέρματος" ἐπεὶ τούς 
γε ἄλλους Μακεδόνας ἀνδρείους καὶ πολεμικοὺς 
γενέσθαι καὶ τὸ ἦθος βεβαίους. 

Ἔλεγε δὲ καὶ περὶ. τῶν κιθαρῳδῶν τῶν παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν ἕτερον ? τοιοῦτόν τινα λόγον. τὰ γὰρ 
ζῷα ἐν τῇ συνουσίᾳ τῇ πρὸς τὸν Ὀρφέα τὰ μὲν 
ἄλλα ἥδεσθαι μόνον καὶ ἐκπεπλῆχθαι, μιμεῖσθαι 
δὲ μηδὲν ἐ ἐπιχειρεῖν: τῶν κυνῶν δὲ ἐ ἐνίους, οἷα δὴ 
γένος ἀναιδὲς καὶ περίεργον, ἐπιθέσθαι τῇ μουσικῇ, 
καὶ μελετᾶν τότ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀπιόντας καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς 
καὶ τὰ εἴδη μεταβαλόντας εἰς ἀνθρώπους 
διαφυλάττειν τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν. εἶναι δὲ τοῦτο 
αὐτὸ τὸ γένος τῶν κιθαρῳδῶν" διὸ μὴ δύνασθαι 
παντάπασιν ἐκβῆναι τὴν αὑτῶν φύσιν, ἀλλὰ 
μικρὸν μέν τι διασῴζειν τῆς Ὀρφέως διδασκαλίας, 
τὸ πολὺ δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐμμένειν κύνειον τοῦ μέλους. 

Ταῦτα μὲν ἐκεῖνος ἔπαιζεν ὁ Φρύξ. ἐγὼ δ᾽ 
ὑμῖν βούλομαι Λακεδαιμονίων ἔργον εἰπεῖν, ὡς 
ἐκεῖνοι προσηνέχθησαν ἀνδρὶ κιθαρῳδῷ θαυμα- 


πρὸς added by Reiske. 

αὖθις Emperius: εὐθὺς. 

ἕτερον Reiske: ὕστερον. 

μεταβαλόντας Reiske: μεταβαλόντα UB, μεταβάλλοντα Μ. 
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painful and I am reluctant to tell it to you in plain 
language. For the Phrygian went on to say that 
from those wild creatures whom Zeus transformed a 
tribe of Macedonians was born, and that it was this 
tribe which at a later time crossed over with 
Alexander and settled here. He added that this is 
the reason why the people of Alexandria are carried 
away by song as no other people are, and that if they 
hear music of the lyre, however bad, they lose their 
senses and are all aquiver in memory of Orpheus. 
And he said that they are giddy and foolish in 
behaviour, coming as they do from such a stock, 
since the other Macedonians certainly have shown 
themselves to be manly and martial and steadfast of 
character. 

The Phrygian also spoke regarding the harpists of 
your city about as follows : He said thatin their associa- 
tion with Orpheus the other animals merely experi- 
enced pleasure and wonder but made no attempt at 
imitation; but that some of the dogs, being of course 
a shameless and inquisitive breed, applied them- 
selves to music and then and there began to practice 
it, going off by themselves, and that after they had 
been changed to human form they maintained their 
addiction to the art. And he declared that this very 
breed is the stock from which the harpists sprang ; 
therefore they have been unable wholly to slough 
off their own nature, but, while retaining some small 
part of the instruction derived from Orpheus, for 
the most part their music has remained canine in 
character. 

All this the Phrygian spoke in jest. But I want to 
tell you something that happened at Sparta, how the 
people of that land behaved toward a harpist who was 
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/ , 3 ^ [74 e M / 
ζομένῳ τότε ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησιν. ὅτι γὰρ λίαν 
ESSA! S 7 \ ` b λ lèd 2 3, 
ἡδὺς ἐδόκει καὶ περιττὸς εἶναι, μὰ Δί οὐκ ἐτί- 

» T 3 > > ’ M ΄ \ 
µησαν αὐτόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀφείλοντο τὴν κιθάραν καὶ 
τὰς χορδὰς ἐξέτεμον, ἀπιέναι προειπόντες 1 ἐκ 
τῆς πόλεως. ἐκεῖνοι μὲν οὖν τὸ πρᾶγμα οὕτως 
e ^ ` L ’ M 7^ e A M 
ὑφεωρῶντο καὶ ἐφύλαττον τὰ ὦτα, ὡς ἂν μὴ 
διαφθαρῶσιν αἱ ἀκοαὶ μηδὲ τρυφερώτεραι γένων- 
ται τοῦ δέοντος: ὑμεῖς δὲ οὕτως ἀγεννῶς δεδού- 
λωσθε ὑπὸ τῆς τοιαύτης ἡδονῆς. 

Δι᾽ ὑμᾶς δὲ ἤδη μοι δοκεῖ τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ τῶν 
ε 4 e . £ > / ^ 
ῥητόρων ἅπτεσθαι καὶ φιλοσόφων ἐνίων' μᾶλλον 
δὲ τοὺς ῥήτορας οὐδὲ γνῶναι ῥάδιον. ws γὰρ 
ὁρῶσι τὴν σπουδὴν ὑμῶν τὴν περὶ τοῦτο καὶ 
τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν, πάντες δὴ ἄδουσι καὶ ῥήτορες καὶ 
σοφισταί, καὶ πάντα περαίνεται δι᾽ ᾠδῆς: ὥστ᾽, 
εἴ τις παρίοι δικαστήριον, οὐκ ἂν γνοίη ῥᾳδίως 
πότερον ἔνδον πίνουσιν ἢ δικάζονται: κἂν σοφισ- 
τοῦ δὲ οἴκημα πλησίον Ñ, οὐκ ἔσται γνῶναι τὴν 
διατριβήν. δοκεῖ δέ μοι, καὶ ἐν τῷ γυμνασίῳ 
προϊόντες ἤδη γυμνάσονται Σ πρὸς μέλος καὶ 
τοὺς κάμνοντας ἰάσονται. περὶ γὰρ τῆς τέχνης 

` ^ € m 9 ὃ αλ ’ 10 
καὶ νῦν ὑμῖν ? διαλέγονται ἄδοντες. 

£ , € È A ο / 

Κινδυνεύει δ᾽ ὁ βίος σχεδὸν ἅπας γεγονέναι 

- a 9 Sr 05a ^ D » 
κῶμος εἷς, οὐχ ἡδὺς οὐδὲ πρᾷος, ἀλλ ἄγριος 

1 ἀπιέναι προειπόντες Reiske: ἀπεῖναι προσειπόντες. 

2 καὶ after γυμνάσονται deleted by Emperius. 

3 ὑμῖν Capps as in T: ἡμῖν. 


1 Of. Or. 33. 57. 
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much in vogue among the Greeks in those days. 
Just because this harpist had the reputation of being 
very charming and unusual, they did not, by Zeus, 
honour him, but instead they took his harp from 
him, cut away the strings, and ordered him to leave 
their city.! Such, you see, were the misgivings the 
Spartans entertained regarding his calling and such 
the care they took of their ears, lest their hearing 
be corrupted or become more fastidious than was 
fitting; but you have been thus ignominiously en- 
slaved by that kind of pleasure. 

And through your influence, it would seem, the 
disease is already affecting, not only public speakers, 
but some philosophers as well—though it would be 
more correct to say that public speakers are no 
longer easy to recognize. For since they observe 
your interest in singing and your passion for it, they 
all sing now, public speakers as well as sophists;? 
and everything is done to music; if you were to 
pass a courtroom, you could not easily decide whether 
a drinking-party was in progress or a trial; and if 
there is in your neighbourhood a sophist's lecture- 
room, you will be unable to distinguish the lecture. 
And in my opinion pcople will presently go so far 
as to use song to accompany their exercise in the 
gymnasium, yes, even to heal the sick. For even 
now, when physicians discourse to you on their art, 
they chant. 

But in all likelihood life with you has become, one 
may almost say, just one continuous revel, not a sweet 
or gentle revel either, but savage and harsh, a revel 


2 “Public speakers’ (ῥήτορες) would include teachers of 
rhetoric, politicians, and lawycrs; the sophists lectured on a 
variety of topics, including philosophy. 
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καὶ χαλεπός, ἅμα ὀρχουμένων, τερετιζόντων, 
μιαιφονούντων. οἱ δ᾽ οὖν Λακεδαιμόνιοι πλεῖστον 
ὅσον ὑμῶν διέφερον, περὶ ταῦτα, ὧς ἔφην, εὐλαβῶς 
ἔχοντες. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄρχειν ἦσαν ἱκανοί, καὶ 
τῶν μὲν Ἑλλήνων προέστησαν πολλὰ ἔτη, τοὺς 
δὲ βαρβάρους ἐνίκων ἀεὶ πάντας, ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐδὲ 
ἄρχεσθαι καλῶς ἐπίστασθε. τοιγαροῦν εἰ μὴ 
τῶν προεστηκότων ἐτύχετε, χαλεπῶς ἄν, οἶμαι, 
καὶ ἐσῴζεσθε. τεκμήριον δὲ τὰ τελευταῖα συμ- 
βάντα περὶ ὑμᾶς. ὅτε yàp. καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς ἦτε, 
οὐχ ὁ μὲν βασιλεὺς ὑμῶν περὶ αὔλησιν ἠσχολεῖτο 
καὶ μόνῳ τούτῳ προσεῖχεν, ὑμεῖς δὲ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον 
μὲν ἀπεχθῶς, πρὸς ἀλλήλους δὲ στασιαστικῶς 
διέκεισθε, χωρὶς ἕκαστοι καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς δια- 
φθείροντες τὰ πράγματα, Σιμάριστοι καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ 
ἕτερα ἑταιρειῶν ὀνόματα: ὥστε φυγεῖν αὐτὸν ἠναγ- 
κάσατε καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα κατιέναι πολέμῳ καὶ διὰ 
“Ῥωμαίων; καὶ τέλος ἐκεῖνος μὲν αὐλῶν, ὑμεῖς δὲ 
ὀρχούμενοι τὴν πόλιν ἀπωλέσατε. καὶ νῦν οὕτως 
ἐπιεικεῖς ἔχοντες ἡγεμόνας eis ὑποψίαν αὐτοὺς καθ’ 
ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ἠγάγετε, ὥστε ἐπιμελεστέρας ! χρῆναι 
φυλακῆς ᾠήθησαν 3 3 πρότερον’ καὶ τοῦτο εἴργασθε 
δι᾽ ἀγερωχίαν, οὐκ ἐπιβουλεύοντες. ὑμεῖς γὰρ 
ἂν ἀποσταίητέ τινος; πολεμήσαιτε δ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς 
μίαν ἡμέραν ; οὐκ ἐν τῇ γενομένῃ ταραχῇ μέχρι 
σκωμμάτων ἐθρασύνοντο οἱ πολλοί, τινὲς δὲ 


1 ἐπιμελεστέρας Casaubon: ἐπιεικεστέρας. 


! Thermopylae was at least a ' moral victory.’ 

2 The Romans. 
? Ptolemy XI (80-51 m.c.), nicknamed ‘The Piper, was 
driven into exile in 58 B.c. and restored by Aulus Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria, three years later. 
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of dancers, whistlers, and murderers all combined. 
But the Spartans were vastly different from you 
Alexandrians, for they were cautious in these 
matters, as I have said. For while they showed 
capacity to rule, having held the leadership in Greece 
for many years and being always victorious over the 
barbarians without exception,! you do not understand 
even how to be good subjects. Therefore, if you had 
not been fortunate in your present leaders,” hardly, 
I fancy, would your existence be secure. As evi- 
dence { cite the most recent chapters in your history. 
For instance, when you were still independent, did 
not your king busy himself with piping and concen- 
trate on that alone ; and were you not on hostile terms 
with him and torn with faction among yourselves, each 
faction separately and independently working the 
ruin of the state—Simaristoi and other parties of like 
names—in consequence of which you forced your king 
to flee, and later on to obtain his return by means 
of war, and with the aid of Romans, too?? And 
finally he with his piping and you with your dancing 
destroyed the state. And though you now have 
such reasonable men as governors, you have brought 
them to a feeling of suspicion toward yourselves, and 
so they have come to believe that there is need of 
more careful watchfulness than formerly; and this 
you have brought about through arrogance and not 
through plotting. For would you revolt from any- 
body? Would you wage war a single day? Is it not 
true that in the disturbance which took place the 
majority went only as far as jeering in their show of 
* By having invoked the aid of Rome? Dio seems to say 
that independence was lost under ‘The Piper, which is 
manifestly false. 
241 
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ὀλίγοι βάλλοντες ὅ τι ἔτυχον ἅπαξ 7 dis, ὥσπερ 
οἱ καταχέοντες τῶν παριόντων, κατέκειντο εὐθὺς 
ἄδοντες, ot δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοὺς ὅρμους ῄεσαν, ὥσπερ ἐν 
ἑορτῇ πιούμενοι ; "n 

Kai μὴν. ἐκεῖνο μέμνησθε τὸ γελοῖον ὡς ὁ 
βέλτιστος ὑμῖν Κόνων ἐχρήσατο προελθών, οὗ 
μάλιστα τὸ πλῆθος ὑμῶν συνειστήκει, καὶ δείξας 
τινὰ τόπον βραχὺν προηγόρευεν ὡς εἰ μὲν αὐτὸς 
ἐκεῖ προέλθοι, νενικηκὼς εἴη καὶ δέοι ? ὑμᾶς 
ἀπαλλάττεσθαι καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς καὶ παραχωρεῖν" 
EL Ὁ; ὑμεῖς, ἔφη, τέτταρα ἢ πέντε βήματα 
νικᾶτε, κἀγὼ βαδιοῦμαι: ταῦτα δὲ ἔλεγε, 
φειδόμενος ὑμῶν καὶ καταγελῶν καὶ καθάπερ 
παισὶ προσπαίζων. enel? τὸ στράτευμα 
ἐφειστήκει κἀκεῖνος οὐδένα εἴα ἅπτεσθαι, yvu- 
νοὺς ἅπαντας ὁρῶν καὶ ἑτοίμους ἀπόλλυσθαι. 
τί οὖν; ἐβιάσαντο μετὰ ταῦτα οἱ προπετεῖς καὶ 
ἀκόλαστοι καὶ ἐπίτηδες ἀνατρέψαι * καὶ συγχέαι 
πάντα ἐπιβουλεύσαντες, καὶ οὐ πρότερον ὑμᾶς 
ἀνῆκαν ἕως ἐγεύσασθε πολέμου καὶ τὸ δεινὸν 
ἄχρι. πείρας προῆλθεν. 

ἑ δὴ καὶ τούτων ἐπεμνήσθην; ὅπως εἰδῆτε 
τὰ ῥυόμενα ἐκ τῆς περὶ τὸν βίον ταύτης ἀταξίας. 
οὐ γὰρ ἔστι τοὺς οὕτως ἐπτοημένους περὶ τὰ 
μικρὰ καὶ μηδενὸς ἀξια, φαύλως καὶ ἀκρατῶς 
ἔχοντας ἐν τούτοις ἃ πράττουσι καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, 


1 πιούμενοι Casaubon: ποιούμενοι. 
5 δέοι Selden: δέον. 3 ἐπεὶ Valesius: ἐπὶ. 
4 ἀνατρέψαι Reiske: ἀναστρέψαι. 
1 Cf. Aristophanes, Acharnians 616-17: ὥσπερ ἀπονίπτρον 
ἐκχέοντες ἑσπέρας, ἅπαντες * ἐξίστω᾽ παρήνουν οἱ φίλοι. 
2 Dio is our only authority for this disturbance. 
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courage, while only a few, after one or two shots with 
anything at hand, like people drenching passers- 
by with slops,! quickly lay down and began to sing, 
and some went to fetch garlands, as if on their way 
to a drinking party at some festival ?? s 

And surely you recall that comical incident —how 
the excellent Conon? treated you when, advancing 
to the place where your forces were most concen- 
trated and pointing out a little stretch of ground, he 
declared: “ If I can get there by myself, I am the 
victor, and you must depart by yourselves and leave 
the field; but if you," said he, “ can win your way as 
much as four or five steps, I will take a walk myself.” 
This he said ont of a desire to spare you, laughing at 
you and playing with you as if you were children; 
since the army had halted and he would not permit a 
single soldier to lay hands on you, seeing, as he did, 
that you all were unarmed and faced with destruc- 
tion. What then? Force was next employed by 
the headstrong and unruly spirits, who purposely 
aimed at a complete overthrow and utter chaos, and 
they did not let you go until you had had a taste of 
warfare, and what you formerly had dreaded had 
beeome a matter of bitter experience. 

Why, then, have I mentioned these events also? 
Because I wanted you to understand the natural 
outcome of this disorderliness that rules your lives. 
For it is not possible that those who get so excited 
over trifles and things of no importance, those who 
behave so thoughtlessly and with such lack of self- 
control in these matters of daily life, should be 
temperate in other matters and competent to plan 


3 Unknown. Apparently the commander of the Roman 
troops in Alexandria. 
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τᾶλλα σωφρονεῖν καὶ περὶ τῶν μειζόνων ὀρθῶς 
βουλεύεσθαι. 5 yàp. τῶν τρόπων κουφότης καὶ 
τὸ ἀλόγιστον οὐκ ἐᾷ μένειν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐλάττοσιν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἔχει μέτρον οὐδὲν ý ἄνοια τῶν ἁμαρτημά- 
των, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ πᾶν ὁμοίως πρόεισι καὶ παντὸς 
ἅπτεται μετὰ τῆς ἴσης εὐχερείας. μὴ οὖν οἴεσθε 
περὶ μικρῶν. εἶναι τὸν λόγον, ὅταν τις ὑμῖν δια- 
λέγηται περὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις θορύβων. οὐ 
γὰρ οὕτως ἡ πενία ταχὺ πέφυκε συμβαίνειν διὰ 
τὰς κατ᾽ ὀλίγον inputs, ws 7 κακία πρόεισιν 
ἐκ τῶν κατὰ μέρος τούτων ἁμαρτημάτων καὶ 
τελευταῖον ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ πέρας καὶ τὸν ὄλεθρον 
αὐξηθεῖσα ἡ ἤγαγεν. 

Kai ταῦτα μὲν δὴ 1 τὰ περὶ τὸ θέατρον. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅταν εἰς τὸ στάδιον ἔλθητε, τίς ἂν εἰπεῖν δύναιτο 
τὰς ἐκεῖ κραυγὰς καὶ θόρυβον καὶ ἀγωνίαν καὶ 
σχημάτων μεταβολὰς καὶ χρωμάτων καὶ βλασ- 

quias olas kal ὅσας ἀφίετε; εἰ γὰρ μὴ τοὺς 

ἵππους ἑωρᾶτε ἁμιλλωμένους καὶ τούτους συνή- 
Bes, αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ὑπὸ μαστίγων. ἡλαύνεσθε τῶν ἐν 
ταῖς τραγῳδίαις, οὐκ ἂν οὕτως χαλεπῶς δι- 
έκεισθε. αὐτὸν «γάρ, οἶμαι, τὸν ᾿Ιξίονα λῆρον 
ἀποφαίνετε τὸν ἐν τῷ τροχῷ παρὰ τοῖς «ποιηταῖς 
ἐνδεδεμένον καὶ κολαζόμενον διὰ τοιαύτην τινὰ 
ἀσέβειαν. φέρε οὖν, εἰ μεταξὺ θεῶν τις ὑμῖν 
ἐπιστὰς εἴποι διατεινάμενος, 


δαιμόνιοι, μαίνεσθε καὶ οὐκέτι κεύθετε θυμῶ 
A 2 is ^ be 
βρωτὺν οὐδὲ ποτῆτα. 


! δὴ Emperius: ἤδη, 


1 Apparently the whips wielded by the Furies. 
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wisely regarding things of greater moment. For the 
frivolity of your conduct and your lack of reason do 
not permit you to call a halt at things of minor 
importance, and the folly of your misconduct knows 
no bounds, but instead goes right on to any length 
without discrimination, and touches everything with 
equal recklessness. So do not think that a man is 
dcaling with trifles when he speaks to you about your 
disordersin the theatre. For poverty follows quickly 
enough from gradual losses, but not as quickly as 
wickedness progresses from these successive errors, 
until finally, having attained its growth, it brings 
men to the very end—destruction. 

So much, then, on the subject of the theatre. 
However, when you enter the stadium, who could 
describe the shouts you utter there, and your hubbub 
and anguish and bodily contortions and change of 
colour, and the many awful curses that you emit? For 
if you were not merely watching the horses race 
—and horses, too, that are used to racing—but 
were yourselves being driven by the whips of 
tragedy,! you would not exhibit the agony you do. 
Why even Ixion himself, methinks, you show to have 
been a second-rater, the Ixion who is represented 
by the poets as bound on the wheel and punished 
for some such impiety as yours.? Well then, if in the 
midst of it all some god should take his stand beside 
you and in a loud voice should say: 


“ Fools, you are mad; no more your spirit hidcs 
Your food and drink.? 


? Arnim views this clause as an interpolation, but the refer- 
ence may be to the degree of impiety rather than the kind. 

3 Odyssey 18. 406-7. Telemachus upbraids the suitors at 
their final banquet before the slaughter. 
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e ή 
τί σφόδρα οὕτω κυκᾶσθε; τίς ἡ σπουδή; τίς 

ς , 309 
6 ἀγών; οὐ γὰρ Πέλοψ ἐστὶν ὁ διώκων, οὐδ 
Οἰνόμαος οὐδὲ Μυρτίλος, οὐδὲ περὶ βασιλείας 
οὐδὲ .γυναικὸς οὐδὲ θανάτου πρόκειται κρίσις, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὁ ἀγὼν. ἀνδραπόδων Ú ὑπὲρ τοῦ τυχόντος 
ἀργυρίου, νῦν μὲν ἡττωμένων νῦν δὲ νικώντων, ἀεὶ 
τῶν αὐτῶν: εἰ λέγοι ταῦτα, τί ἐρεῖτε; 7 δῆλον 
ὅτι οὐδ᾽ ἀκούσεσθε παρ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν καιρόν, οὐδὲ 
ἂν αὐτὸς ὑμῖν ὁ τοῦ [έλοπος διαλέγηται 
πρόγονος; 

Tiva οὖν εὕρῃ τις ἐπικουρίαν ἢ τίνα ἐξιλάσασθαι 
δεῖ δαιμόνων; ἔστιν ᾿Ολυμπίασι κατὰ μέσον τὸν 
ἱππόδρομον ᾿Γαραξίππου Ποσειδῶνος βωμός, ἔνθα 
μάλιστα συνέβαινε τοὺς ἵππους πτοεῖσθαι καὶ 

- ’ ^ € $ » 
πλεῖστα διαφθείρεσθαι τῶν ἁρμάτων. ἔδοξεν 
οὖν τοῖς ᾿Ηλείοις ὡς δαιμονίου τινὸς ὄντος 
€ ’ ’ M ` 7 3 , 
ἱδρύσασθαι βωμόν. καὶ τὸ λοιπόν φασιν ἀπ 
» / ’ M / 5 ^ AY A 
ἐκείνου γεγονέναι τὸν τόπον ἀσφαλῆ. πολὺ δὴ 
μᾶλλον ἔγωγε ὑμῖν συμβουλεύω τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον 
> ’ ` A e ’ M > , 
ἐξιλάσασθαι καὶ βωμὸν ἱδρύσασθαι τὸν αὐτόν, 

a 5 > e A ^ v 5 30€ . e ~ 3 ^ 
μὰ Ai οὐχ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἵππων, ἀλλ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν, 
ὅπως μὴ ταράττησθε pers ἐκπίπτητε τῆς τάξεως. 
μὴ γὰρ δαιμόνια πάντ᾽ ᾖ 2 τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ μείζονος 
δεόμενα ἀποτροπῆς. φασὶν ἀρχαίαν βασιλίδα 
ἐν Κρήτῃ. τῶν "Ἠλιαδῶν ἐρασθῆναι ταύρου, καὶ 
συγγενομένην χαλεπόν τι καὶ μέγα τεκεῖν τέρας. 

' After Μυρτίλος Crosby deletes as a gloss ὁ μὲν δεύτερος 
ἀπὸ Διὸς γεγονώς, ὁ δὲ Ἡρμοῦ παῖς: **the second sprung from 


Zeus, the other Hermes’ son.’ 
πάντ᾽ ᾗ Pflugk: πάντῃ. 


1 Myrtilus is famed as the charioteer of Oenomaiis, whom 
he betrayed in his well-known race with Pelops. 
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Why are you so violently disturbed? What is the 
excitement? What the contest? For it is not 
Pelops who is driving, or Oenomaüs, or Myrtilus,! 
nor is it a question of a kingship ora wife or a death 
that hangs in the balance, nay, it is only a contest of 
slaves for a paltry bit of silver, slaves who sometimes 
are defeated and sometimes victorious, but slaves in 
any case." If the god should speak thus, what would 
your reply be? Oris it clear that you would not even 
listen at such a moment as that, not even if thc 
grandsire? of Pelops werc himself the speaker? 
What succour, then, can one find, or what divine 
power must one propitiate ? There is at Olympia, 
at the centre of the race-course, an altar to Poseidon 
Taraxippos, or Terror of Horses, on the spot where it 
happened that the horses most frequently became 
frightened and where many chariots were smashed.? 
So the Eleans decided to erect an altar on the spot, 
believing that some deity was there. And from that 
time forward, they say, the place has been safe. Well 
then, much more earnestly do I advise you to pro- 
pitiate this god and raise an altar of the same kind, 
not, by Zeus, for the sake of the horses, but rather 
for the sake of yourselves, so that you may not be 
terrorized yourselves or be pitched headlong from 
your proper station. For perhaps all such disasters 
are the work of a deity, requiring unusual efforts to 
avert. It is said that an ancient Cretan queen, one 
of the daughters of Helius, became enamoured of a 
bull, and that after union with him she brought forth 
a savage, mighty monster. So I myself am appre- 


2 Zeus. 
3 See Pausanias 6. 20. 15-19. 
4 The familiar tale of Pasiphaé and the Minotaur. 
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δέδοικα δὴ κἀγὼ τὸν ἱππικὸν τοῦτον ἔρωτα τῆς 
πόλεως, μή τι δυσχερὲς ὑμῖν καὶ ξένον ἐνέγκῃ τῷ 
/ 1 2 0 £ ὃ A > A ^ \ ^ > 
χρόνῳ.: ᾿Αθήνησι δὲ αὐτὸ τοῦτο τὸ ζῷον ἀγαπη- 
θῆναι τὸ καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν εὐδοκιμοῦν: καὶ νῦν 
ἐστιν ἐν τῇ πόλει τόπος οὕτω καλούμενος Ἵππου 
καὶ Κόρης ἄβατον. ὁ γὰρ πατὴρ συγκαθεῖρξε 
τὴν παῖδα τῷ ἵππῳ, καί φασιν οὕτω διαφθαρῆ- 
ναι τὴν κόρην. σκοπεῖτε δὲ μὴ καὶ ὑμεῖς ὑπὸ τῆς 
τοιαύτης ἐπιθυμίας ἀπόλησθε. 
llotos γὰρ Ὅμηρος ἢ τίς ἀνθρώπων δύναται 
- a + 
τὰ συμβαίνοντα εἰπεῖν; οὐ γὰρ οὕτως ἐκεῖνός 
/ ` 
φησι τὰ ἅρματα ταπεινὰ γίγνεσθαι μεταξὺ καὶ 
’ ε M ~ . 4 ε ^ € ; 
σφόδρα ὑψηλὰ κατὰ τὸν δρόμον, ὡς τὰς ὑμετέρας 
ψυχὰς ἰδεῖν ἔστι πασχούσας. φησὶ δ᾽ οὕτως, 
ἵν᾽ ὑμῖν καὶ χαρίσωμαί τι μικρόν: 
ἅρματα ὃ᾽ ἄλλοτε μὲν ᾿χθονὶ πίλνατο πουλυ- 
βοτείρῃ, 
E 5 ^ 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἀΐξασκε µετήορα" τοὶ δ᾽ ἐλατῆρες 
er > / , . . ε ’ 
ἕστασαν ἐν δίφροισι, πάτασσε δὲ θυμὸς ἑκάστου 
νίκης ἱεμένων, κέκλοντο δὲ οἷσιν ἕκαστος 
ἵπποις. 


^ ` e , , . 
ἐνταῦθα τοὺς μὲν ἡνιόχους πεποίηκεν ἀγωνιστὰς 
Ml L4 M M M 3- € / 
καὶ φιλοτιμουμένους, τοὺς δὲ θεατὰς καθ᾽ ἡσυχίαν 

^ e ^ 4 > 
θεωροῦντας, ὥσπερ καὶ προσῆκε. μόνον ὃ 
1 After χρόνῳ Selden and editors delete as an interpolation 
πάλιν δὲ ἑτέραν παρθένον ποταμοῦ τινος ἐρασθεῖσαν κ.τ.λ.: “And 
again, that another virgin, having beeome enamoured of a 


certain river, paid daily visits to the stream, and took the 
foam in her arms and received the water in her bosom."' 
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hensive lest this passion for horses that infects the 
city may in time bring forth some strange and 
distressing offspring for you. They say also that | 
at Athens this very species that you so much admire : 
became the object of infatuation, and today there is 
in that city a site that bears the name, Sanctuary of 
Horse and Maiden. For the maiden’s father con- 
fined his daughter along with the horse, and thus, 
they say, she was ruined. And do you beware lest | 
you also through a passion like that be destroyed. / 

For what Homer or what mortal man at all 
can describe the things that happen here? Του 
example, in Homer's narrative the chariots do not 
sink so low at times and then rise so high on the 
course as your spirits may be seen to rise and fall. 
And this is the way he puts it, if I may favour you 
with a short passage: 


At times the cars clung close to bounteous earth, 

At times they bounded high; the drivers still 

Stood firm, though hearts did pound as each man 
strove 

To win the goal, and each called to his team.? 


In this passage it is the charioteers who are repre- 
sented as contestants and rivals, while the spectators 
look on in silence,’ as indeed was fitting. And only 


1 Pausanias does not mention this sanctuary. He does, 
however, record that Poseidon and Athena share with 
Demeter and her daughter a shrine on the road to Eleusis 
(1. 37. 2); he also reports that Poseidon and Demeter once 
held intercourse as horse and mare (8. 25. 5). Dio’s allusion 
may be the outgrowth of some such traditions. 

2 Iliad 23. 368-72. Taken from the account of the chariot 
race at the funeral games held in honour of Patroclus. 

3 Iliad 23. 448. 
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^ d ` ^ 
ἐπὶ τῷ τέλει φησὶν Αἴαντα τὸν Λοκρὸν ὁρᾶν 1 
3 ^ ^ 
ἀπρεπέστερον καὶ λοιδορεῖσθαι "IGopevet περὶ 
τῶν ἵππων τῶν Εὐμήλου. οὗτος μέντοι ἐστὶν 
ε $ A ? ^ 5 3 ^ € D 
ὃ περὶ τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν αὖθις ἀσεβήσας ἁλισκομένης 
τῆς Tpotas, καὶ αὐτός vc? διὰ τοῦτο κεραυνωθεὶς 
καὶ τοῦ χειμῶνος καὶ τῆς ναυαγίας τοῖς πᾶσιν 
3 
αἴτιος γενόμενος. 6 γὰρ ἐν τοιούτοις θρασὺς καὶ 
\ ΝΡ ” > 7 4 
προπετής οὐδὲ τἆλλα εἶναι δύναται σώφρων, 
ὥσπερ καὶ εἶπον ἤδη. 
^ ^ / 
81  Toóüro μὲν οὖν τοιοῦτο παράδειγμα κακίας 
καὶ ἀνοίας ὃ ὁμοίως κἀκ τῶν τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων 
- e M] 
οἷπερ! παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, πλὴν ὅτι μάχεσθαί ye οὐδεὶς 
3 - 
ἱκανός ἐστιν οὐδὲ ἀριστεύειν οὐδὲ αἱρεῖν πόλεις, 
ὡς ἐκεῖνος. ὑμῶν δὲ οὐδεὶς ἐν τῇ θέᾳ καθέστη- 
5 hJ ` ^ ld ^ σ \ 
κεν, ἀλλὰ πολὺ μᾶλλον πέτεσθε τῶν ἵππων καὶ 
τῶν ἡνιόχων, καὶ γελοίως ἐλαύνετε καὶ ἡνιοχεῖτε 
καὶ διώκετε καὶ ἡγεῖσθε καὶ πίπτετε. τοιγα- 
ροῦν οὐ κακῶς τις παρεποίησε τῶν σαπρῶν 
τούτων ποιητῶν" 


82 ἅρματα È ἄλλοτε μὲν χθονὶ πίλνατο πουλυ- 


/ 
βοτείρη, 
» > 54 / M] A \ 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ digacke µετήορα: τοὶ δὲ θεαταὶ 
lA , / yn» ο y [ή 

θώκοις ἐν σφετέροις οὔθ᾽ ἕστασαν οὔτε κάθηντο, 

M € M /, / 299 € \ 
χλωροὶ ὑπαὶ δείους πεφοβημένοι, ἠδ᾽ ὑπὸ 

la 

νείκης 

ὁρᾶν] ὀργᾶν Unger, ὁρμᾶν Geel, δρᾶν Cobct, βοᾶν, Post. 
αὐτός τε Émperius: αὐτὸς δὲ, 
ἀνοίας] ἀνὴρ εἷς Arnim. 
ὁμοίως κἀκ τῶν τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων οἵπερ Crosby, ὅμοιος ἐκ 
τῶν τοιούτων ἄνθρωπος τοῖς Emperius, ὅμοιος ἐκ τῶν τοσούτων 
ἀνθρώπων τοῖς Arnim, ὅμως δ᾽ οὐ τῶν τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων τοῖς 
Casaubon, ὅμως οὐκ ἐκ τούτων ἀνθρώπων, οἷοι Selden: ὁμοίως 
ἐκ τῶν τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων τοῖς. 
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at the end does the poet say that Ajax the Locrian 
behaved in rather unseemly fashion as a spectator by 
abusing Idomeneus with reference to the horses of 
Eumelus! It was Ajax, moreover, who also was 
guilty of impiety toward Athena at the capture of 
Troy ? and on that account was himself smitten with a 
thunderbolt and thereby caused the storm and ship- 
wreck that befell them all3 For the man who in 
such matters as those is brazen and forward cannot 
act sanely in other matters, as I have said before.* 

Here, then, you have an instance of wickedness and 
folly alike, and from men also such as are at Alexan- 
dria, except that in fighting, in deeds of valour, and in 
capturing cities no man here is the equal of Ajax. 
But among you not a man keeps his seat at the games ; 
on the contrary you fly faster than the horses and 
their drivers, and it is comical to see the way you 
drive and play the chariotecr, urging the horses on 
and taking the lead and— getting spilled. And so it 
is no bad parody that has been composed by one of 
your feeble versifiers : 


At times the cars clung close to bounteous earth, 
At times they bounded high; but in their seats 
The gaping crowd did neither stand nor sit, 
Pallid with fear and fright, and in their zeal 


1 Iliad 23. 473-98. 

2 The allusion may be either to the seizure of Athena’s 
image or—the later version—to the violation of Cassandra 
at Athena’s altar. 

3 Odyssey 4. 499-510; Aeneid I. 39-45. 

4 $73. 

5 Manifestly the sort of conduct on the part of the spectators 
that may be paralleled at football matches when the crowd 
unconsciously pushes in the effort to advance the ball. 
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ἀλλήλοισί τε κεκλόμενοι καὶ πᾶσι θεοῖσι 
χεῖρας ἀνίσχοντες μεγάλ᾽ εὐχετόωντο ἕκαστοι. 
ἠῦτε περ κλαγγὴ γεράνων πέλει ἠὲ κολοιῶν, 

v 5 , . ^ 606 1 > » M 1θέ. 
ait’ ἐπεὶ οὖν ζῦθόνὶ τ᾽ ἔπιον καὶ ἀθέσφατον 

οἶνον, 

~ / ’ > 1 / ΄ 
κλαγγῇ καί γε πέτονται ἐπὶ σταδίοιο κελεύθου. 
οἱ δ᾽ ὥστε ψαρῶν νέφος ἔρχεται ἠὲ κολοιῶν 
οὖλον κεκλήγοντες, ὅτε προΐδωσιν ἰόντα 
τ «^ 3 / , / , , 
ἵππον, ὃς ἀνθρώποισι φόνον φέρει ἠλιθίοισιν: 
“ ε / > 3 3 / » 
ὣς οἱ κεκλήγοντες ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοισιν ἔπιπτον. 
ὡς δ᾽ ἄνεμος ἄχνας φορέει ἱερὰς Kar’ ἁλωάς, 
ε > 3 / ^ x . ^ 
ὡς δ᾽ ἀναμαιμάει Bale ἄγκεα θεσπιδαὲς πῦρ, 

” > 3 ’ » / € / tf 
πάντῃ δ᾽ εἰλυφόων ἄνεμος φέρει, οἱ δέ τε θάμνοι 
πρόρριζοι πίπτουσιν ἐπειγόμενοι πυρὸς oppi: 
ὣς οἱ μὲν μάρναντο πυρὸς δέμας" οὐδέ κε φαίης 
οὔτε ποτ᾽ ἠέλιον σόον ἔμμεναι οὔτε σελήνην. 

bd ’ / ’ . M > ^ 
οἵηπερ φύλλων γενεή, τοίη δὲ καὶ ἀνδρῶν, 


᾽ ἀνδρῶν κουφονόων, φιλαοιδοτάτων, ἀγερώχων, 


$ x d > / e , 7 M A \ JAd. 9 
7X") 9. ἀμφοτέρων ἵκετ᾽ αἰθέρα καὶ Διὸς αὐλάς. 
ὧδε δέ τις εἴπεσκεν ἰδὼν ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον: 
οἰνοβαρές, κυνὸς ὄμματ᾽ ἔχων, κραδίην δ᾽ 
ἐλάφοιο, 
’ ΄ / , > ’ ` ο > > 
Ti πτώσσεις; τί δ᾽ ὀπιπεύεις κατὰ dpp ἐν 
ἀγῶνι; 
> δ᾽ » Li ο θ i] 3 3 / 4 
εἰ ὃ ἄγε νυν πείρησαι, ἵνα κναφθεὶς ὃ ἀποτίνῃς. 
τὸν δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ Ἱπποκόων ἀπαμειβόμενος προσέ- 
eure: 
, ^T > ^ 9.» ’ $ 
τέττα, σιωπῇ ἧσο, ἐμῷ δ᾽ ἐπιπείθεο μύθῳ: 
» \ / ή ’ / L4 
ἠπεδανὸς δέ νύ τοι θεράπων, βραδέες δέ τοι 
ἵπποι. 
1 ζῦθόν Morel: ζοῖθόν. 
2 αὐλάς Reiske: αὐγάς. 
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To win they shouted each to each, and, hands 

Upraised, they vowed great offerings to all the gods. 

Just as the scream of cranes or cry of daws 

Doth rise, when they have drunk of beer and 
wine 

O’ermuch, and clamourous they fly to reach 

The course; as daws or starlings in a cloud 

With baleful screaming swoop, when they behold 

A horse onrushing, bearing death to fools ; 

So these with yells upon cach other fell. 

Just as the wind o'er sacred floor doth bear 

The chaff, as flaming fire doth sweep deep glens, 

Whirled by the wind now here now there, and 
neath 

Its onslaught thickets shrivel, root and branch; 

So these did strive like fire; nor couldst thou say 

That either sun or moon was safe from them. 

Just like the growth of leaves, so that of men, 

Shallow of mind, devoted to song, and proud, 

And from both sides the noise pierced heaven's 
vault, 

The courts of Zeus. And thus one turned and 
spake 

Unto his neighbour: '' Heavy with wine art thou; 

Thou hast the eyes of a dog, the heart of a hind. 

Why dost thou quake and stare at a car in the 
race? 

Just try me, then, if thou wouldst mangled lie." 

Hippocoón to him made this reply : 

“ Kind sir, in silence sit and heed my word: 

A weak thing is thy driver, slow thy team." 


3 κναφθεὶς Emperius: καμφθεὶς. 
4 ἀποτίνῃς Reiske: ἀποτείνῃς. 
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85 τὸν δ᾽ ap ὑπὸ ζυγόφιν προσέφη πόδας αἰόλος 


ἵππος" 

2 ο i ec 9 M ΄ ’ 
οὐχ ὁράᾳς οἷος κἀγὼ καλός τε μέγας τε; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔπι τοι κἀμοὶ θάνατος καὶ μοῖρα κραταιή. 
αἲ γάρ πως ὑμᾶς γε καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐνθάδε πάντας 

ε / y A L4 v 
ὁπλήεντας ἔθηκε θεὰ λευκώλενος “Hpn, 

ε / , / z y 
ὡς μή μοι τρύζητε καθήμενοι ἄλλοθεν ἄλλος. 


ds ἔφαθ᾽. οἱ δ᾽ εὔχοντο Διὶ Ἱξρονίωνι ἄνακτι. 


865 Ταῦτα uev ὑμῖν ἀπὸ πολλῶν καὶ φαύλων ὀλίγα, 


87 


ὅπως μὴ μόνοι δοκῆτε εἶναι γελοῖοι. καὶ μὴν 
αἰσχρόν ἐστιν, ἄνδρες ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς, τοὺς πυνθανο- 
μένους περὶ τῆς πόλεως τὰ μὲν ἄλλ᾽ ἀκούειν 
θαυμαστὰ οἷα, περὶ δὲ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν μηδὲν σεμνὸν 
λέγεσθαι μηδ᾽ ἄξιον ζήλου, τοὐναντίον δὲ ὡς 
φαύλους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους διαβεβλῆσθαι, μύμους 
καὶ γελωτοποιοὺς μᾶλλον, οὐκ ἄνδρας ἐ ἐρρωμένους, 
ὡς τῶν κωμικῶν ἔφη τις ἐπὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις" 


9 ’ ” ? 3 9 / 
ἀκόλαστος ὄχλος ναυτική τ᾽ ἀταξία. 


3 . € e 3 Vit / » L4 
ἔστι γὰρ ὅμοιον ὥσπερ εἰ οἰκίαν μέν τις ἴδοι πάνυ 
Ld ` M / 9 \ 3 / A 
καλήν, τὸν δὲ δεσπότην αὐτὸν ἀνδράποδον μηδὲ 
θυρωρεῖν ἄξιον. τῷ παντὶ γὰρ κρεῖττον ἐρημίαν 
καθορᾶν ἢ 1 δεκαπέντε ἀνθρώπους εὐπόρους kai! 
πλῆθος ἀνήριθμον ἀνθρώπων ἀθλίων καὶ μαινομένων, 


1 j and καὶ Wilamowitz: καὶ and 7. 


1 This‘ parody ’ is a cente in the making of which the author 
—doubtless Dio himself—has levied upon virtually the whole 
of the Iliad. It contains scarcely a phrase that may not be 
traced to that poem, but the combination is intentionally 
ludicrous. 

2 Euripides, Hecuba 607. Spoken by Hecuba with refer- 
ence to the Greek forecs. Either Dio's memory failed him 
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To him then spake the charger fleet from 'neath 
The yoke: '' See'st not how fine a steed am I, 
How handsome and stalwart? Still for even me 
Doth wait grim death and stubborn-hearted fate. 

I would that you yourselves had all received 

From white-armed Hera just sueh hooves as mine ; 

No more would you sit and murmur each to 

each." 

He spake. But they made vows to Zeus the 

King.! 

There you have just a few out of many sorry 
verses, to prove that you are not the only ones to 
seem ridiculous. And certainly it is disgraeeful, 
men of Alexandria, that those who inquire about your 
eity are told how wonderful everything else is here, 
but that with respect to yourselves nothing is men- 
tioned of which to be proud or fit to emulate, but that, 
on the contrary, you are given a bad name as being 
worthless fellows, mere mimes and buffoons instead of 
men of real valour, as one of the comie poets said of 
people like yourselves, 


An unbridled mob, a disorderly gang of tars.” 


In faet it is Just as if you should see a house that is 
very beautiful, but should diseover that the master 
himself is a slave and not fit to be even the porter. 
For on the whole it is better to face empty benches 3 
than to behold no more than fifteen substantial 
eitizens in the midst of an innumerable horde of 
wretehed, raving ereatures, a sort of coneentrated 


or some comic poet did use the lino, wilfully substituting 
ἀταξία for ἀναρχία. Arnim would save Dio’s reputation by 
deleting the quotation. 

3 Perhaps ἐρημίαν means wilderness. 
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ὥσπερ τινὰ κόπρον βαθεῖαν ἐν ταὐτῷ νενημένην 
ἐκ παντοδαπῶν λυμάτων. οὐδὲ γὰρ πόλιν εἴποι 
τις ἂν 1 ὀρθῶς τὴν ἐκ τοιούτων, οὐδέ γε χορὸν 
τοὺς ὁποίους δήποτε συνελθόντας, οὐδὲ στρατό- 
πεδον πάντα ὄχλον. 
Φος ΛΑ A ^ ~ mm z ν 
Οὐδὲ γὰρ τὸ τοῦ Ξέρξου στράτευμα λαμπρὸν 
ἦν, πλὴν εἰ μή τι διορύττειν ἢ διασκάπτειν ἢ 
τοιοῦτον ἕτερον ἔργον πράττειν: οὐδὲ ἡ τῶν 
£ / 5 / τ᾽ ^ 35 A 
Τρώων πόλις εὐδαίμων, ὅτι πονηρῶν καὶ ἀκολάστων 
ὑπῆρξε πολιτῶν. καίτοι μεγάλη τε καὶ ἔνδοξος 
^ 3 > a € ^ , /, / , / 
ἦν: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ὁ τῆς ᾿Ιθάκης πολίτης ἐπόρθησεν 
αὐτήν, ὁ τῆς μικρᾶς καὶ ἀδόξου σφόδρα οὖσαν 
κυρ ^ on A ος ^ > SÀ 0 
εὐρύχωρον. φοβοῦμαι δὴ μὴ καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀπόλησῦε 
ἐκείνοις παραπλησίως, εἰ καὶ ψυχρότερόν ἐστιν 
εἰπεῖν ὅτι κἀκείνην ὑπὸ ἵππου τινὸς φθαρῆναι 
/ M € Δ s € |» ες. ε ^ ` 
λέγεται: πλὴν οἱ μὲν ἴσως ὑφ᾽ ἑνός, ὑμεῖς δὲ 
ὑπὸ πλειόνων ἑαλώκατε. μὴ γὰρ τοῦτο μόνον 
ἡγεῖσθε ἅλωσιν εἶναι πόλεως, ἄν τινες τὸ τεῖχος 
. 
καταβαλόντες ἀποσφάττωσι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ 
τὰς γυναῖκας ἀπάγωσιν καὶ τὰς οἰκίας κατακάωσιν. 
αὕτη μὲν ἴσως τελευταία καὶ πρὸς ὀλίγον γιγνο- 
7 . ^ > ^ AY + A 
μένη καὶ μᾶλλον ἐλεεῖσθαι τοὺς παθόντας 7 
^ € 2 
καταγελᾶσθαι παρασκευάζουσα: παρ᾽ οἷς ὃ 
ν ^ ^ A 
dv Ñ πάντων ἀμέλεια τῶν καλῶν, ἑνὸς δὲ πράγ- 
ματος ἀγεννοῦς ἔρως, καὶ πρὸς μόνον τοῦτο ἀπο- 
βλέπωσι καὶ περὶ τοῦτο διατρίβωσιν det? πηδῶν- 
. 
τες καὶ μαινόμενοι καὶ παίοντες ἀλλήλους καὶ 
/, 
ἀπόρρητα λέγοντες καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς αὐτοὺς πολλάκις 


1 ἂν added by Pflugk. 
? διατρίβωσιν ἀεὶ Reiske: διατρίβωσιν ἡ M, διατρίβουσιν ἢ 
UB. 
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dunghill piled high with the sweepings of every kind. 
Why, the word ‘city ' could not justly be applied 
to a community composed of men like that,! any 
more than 'chorus' befits à chance company of 
nondescripts or ‘ army ' just any mob! 

For example, even the host of Xerxes was not 
brilliant, except at breaching a wall or digging 
a canal or some other manual labour?; nor was 
the city of the Trojans fortunate, since it consisted 
of depraved, licentious citizens. And yet it was 
both large and famous; but still the man from 
Ithaca ὃ sacked it, yes, the man from that tiny, in- 
glorious island sacked a city of exceeding wide do- 
main. Therefore I fear that you also may perish 
like those Trojans—if I may be permitted the trite 
observation that Troy also is said to have been 
destroyed by a certain horse; however, while the 
Trojans perhaps were taken captive by a single 
horse, your capture is the work of many horses. For 
you must not think that the taking of a city consists 
alone in levelling its ramparts, slaughtering its men, 
leading its women into captivity, and burning its 
dwellings ; nay, those happenings may mark the final 
stage, a stage of short duration and one that makes 
the victims more deserving ofpity than of ridicule ; 
but in the case of people who disregard all that is 
noble and are passionately enamoured of one thing 
that is ignoble, who centre their attention upon that 
alone and spend their time on that, constantly leaping 
and raving and beating one another and using 
abominable language and often reviling even the 

1 Dio gives a definition of ' city ° in Or. 36. 20. 


? Cf. Herodotus 7. 22-24. 
3 Odysseus. 
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λοιδοροῦντες καὶ τὰ ὄντα ῥιπτοῦντες καὶ γυμνοὶ 
βαδίζοντες ἀπὸ τῆς θέας ἐνίοτε, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν 
αἰσχρὰ πόλεως καὶ ἐπονείδιστος ἅλωσις. 
A ` > 4 € / M 9 
Καὶ γὰρ ἀνθρώπους ἑαλωκέναι φαμὲν οὐχ 
e 4 À ^ / nu € / 1 1λλὰ 1€ / M 
ὕπο λῃστῶν μόνον ἢ ἑτέρων,᾽ ἀλλὰ καὶ ἑταίρας καὶ 
A 3» 4 JA 9 θ J 9 / 
γαστρὸς καὶ ἄλλης τινὸς φαύλης ἐπιθυμίας. αἰχμά- 
λωτος οὖν γενέσθαι καλῶς ἂν λέγοιτο καὶ ἀνὴρ καὶ 
πόλις, ἥτις ἂν τῶν κρειττόνων ἐπιτηδευμάτων 
^ , 
ἀφεμένη καὶ μήτε ὁρῶσα μηδὲν μήτε ἀκούουσα 
τῶν φερόντων eis σωτηρίαν, ἀλλ᾽ αἱρεθεῖσα ὑπὸ 
μέθης ἢ ᾠδῆς γυναικῶν ἢ ἁρμάτων ἄγηται καὶ 
φέρηται καὶ πᾶσα δι᾽ ὅλης θορυβῆται περὶ τοῦτο 
315 ^9 A A J € / 4 $5 A . 
καὶ ἐκφρονῇ" καὶ νὴ Δία ἑαλωκέναι λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
κατὰ κράτος ὃς οὕτως ἑάλωκεν," καὶ περιηγκωνί- 
σθαι. οὐ γὰρ ἂν μὲν τὸ σῶμά τινος κρατῆται 
καὶ περιέχηται δεσμοῖς τισιν ἢ φρουροῖς, τὰ δυσ- 
xep δεῖ ταῦτα νομίζειν αἰχμαλωσίαν καὶ δου- 
/ n 3 2 B ^ A ^ , 4 
λείαν καὶ ἀπαγωγήνδ τῆς δὲ ψυχῆς ἠνδραποδισμέ- 
νης καὶ ἀπολωλυίας εἰρωνεύεσθαι καὶ ὑποτιμᾶσθαι. 
Καίτοι δεινὰ μέν που καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστων 5 τὰ 
τοιαῦτα, τῷ παντὶ δὲ αἰσχίω δημοσίᾳ φαινόμενα. 
καὶ γὰρ αἱ λοιπαὶ νόσοι μέχρι μὲν τῶν καθ 
ἕνα εἰσὶν οὐ μεγάλης οὐδὲ φοβερᾶς προσηγορίας 
τυγχάνουσιν: ὅταν δὲ κοινὸν γένηται τὸ πρᾶγμα, 
ἢ ἑτέρων U, ἢ ἑταίρων TM, ἢ ἑταιρῶν B; deleted by Reiske. 
ἐκφρονῇ Emperius: ἐκφρονεῖ or ἐκφρωνῆ. 
ὃς οὕτως Emperius: ὡς οὔθ᾽. 
ἑάλωκεν Geel: ἑαλωκέναι. 


ἀπαγωγὴν Emperius: ἀπάτην. 
ἑκάστων Emperius : ἑκάστῳ. 


m 0 65 μι 
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gods themselves and flinging away their own 
belongings! and sometimes departing naked from 
the show—that is a disgraceful, an ignominious 
capture for a city. 

For I assert that men have been taken captive, 
not by pirates only or other persons, but also by a 
courtesan or gluttony or by any other low desirc. 
The term ' captive,’ then, may well be used, not only 
of a person, but of a city too, provided that city, 
abandoning the nobler pursuits and having neither 
eyes nor ears for anything conducive to salvation, 
but yielding instead to the clutches of drink or singing 
girls or racing chariots, is made the prize of conquest 
and thrown into utter confusion thereby and bereft 
of its senses. Yes, by Zeus, the man who has 
experienced such a capture might well be said to have 
been taken by storm and manacled to boot. For if 
when a man's body has been overpowered and con- 
fined by chains or guards, we consider that these 
disagreeable happenings constitute captivity and 
slavery and violent seizure, when the soul has been 
taken captive and ruined, we should not dissimulate 
or underrate it.? 

And yet, while such experiences are doubtless 
terrible even in the case of individuals, they are 
altogether more disgraceful when they happen to a 
people. For indeed all other afflictions, as long as 
they affect a single person, receive no great or 
awful label; but when the visitation becomes 


! Dio seems to be referring to such exuberance of conduct 
as the tossing away of hats and caps at a modern football 
match. 

2 The contrast between soul and body bears general re- 
semblance to that which pervades the attitude of Socrates 
at his trial. See, for example, Plato, Apology 28 b. 
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τότε λοιμὸς καλεῖται. καθόλου γὰρ πάντα ἆμαρ- 
τήµατα εὗροι 1 τις ἂν πανταχοῦ, καὶ οἰνόφλυγες 
καὶ πόρνοι καὶ γυναιμανεῖς ἐν πάσαις εἰσὶ ταῖς 
πόλεσιν: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ 7 τοῦτο , χαλεπὸν οὐδὲ ὑπερ- 
βάλλον: ὅταν δὲ ἐπικρατῇ τὸ πάθος καὶ βλέπηται 
κοινόν, τότε ἐπίσημον καὶ μέγα καὶ δημοσίᾳ 
γίγνεται. 

Ποία γὰρ πόλις ἐστὶ τῶν μὴ σφόδρα ἐρήμων 
καὶ μικρῶν, ἐν ᾗ μὴ Kal? ἡμέραν τις πυρέττει 
πάντως; ἀλλὰ Καυνίους μόνον οὐ ὃ παρείληφε 
κἀκείνων κοινόν 3 ἐστι τὸ -ὄνειδος, ὁ ὅτι πάντες αὐτὸ 
πάσχουσιν: ὥσπερ καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν βελτιόνων τινὲς 
ἐθαυμάσθησαν καὶ δόξαν ἔσχον. πόσους γὰρ 
οἴεσθε ᾿Αθηναίων 5 Μεγαρέων ἢ Κορινθίων τὰ 
σώματα ἀσκεῖν καὶ ζῆν φιλοπόνως; πολλοὺς 
δῆλον ὅτι, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον ἦν αὐτοῖς 
ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς ὑπὲρ τῶν πατρίδων γίγνεσθαι. 
τί οὖν μόνοι ὅ Λακεδαιμόνιοι τοῦτ᾽ ἔσχον τὸ 
ὄνομα καὶ τῆς δόξης ἀπολαύουσιν ἔτι καὶ νῦν; 
ὅτι κοινῇ 9 ἐκτήσαντο. τὴν φιλοτιμίαν. τοὺς δὲ 
᾿Αθηναίους τὰ περὶ τοὺς λόγους μᾶλλον ἐπιτηδεύ- 
οντας καὶ ποίησιν καὶ χοροὺς ἐπὶ τούτοις αὖ 
τοῦτ᾽ 7 ἐποίησε θαυμάζεσθαι διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν. 
σκοπεῖτε δὲ μὴ ὑμεῖς ody ὁμοίας μεταλάβητε 
δόξης τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ Λακεδαιμονίοις, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον ἑτέροις τισίν" od βούλομαι γὰρ ὀνομάσαι. 
εὗροι Reiske: εἴποι. 
οὐδὲ Emperius: οὐδὲν. 
οὐ added by Crosby. 
κοινόν added by Weil. 
μόνοι Reiske: μόνον. 
κοινῇ Casaubon, κοινὴν Post: καὶ ὧν, 
αὖ τοῦτ᾽ Kmperius: αὐτοὺς. 
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general, then it is ealled a plague. For, on the 
whole, all varieties of human weakness might be 
diseovered anywhere at all, and drunkards, perverts, 
and woman-crazed wretches are present in every 
city ; and yet not even that condition is disturbing 
or beyond enduranee ; but when the malady becomes 
prevalent and a common spectacle, then it becomes 
notewortby and serious and a civie issue. 

For example, what city is there, unless it be one 
very sparsely populated and small, in which day by 
day there is not at least one person ill with fever? 
However, fever has all but taken possession of the 
Caunians, and in their ease it is a reproach to the 
community, because they all suffer from it ! ; just as 
also certain peoples have won admiration and esteem 
for traits that are better. For instanee, how many 
Athenians or Megarians or Corinthians, do you sup- 
pose, used to eultivate their bodies and live laborious 
lives? Many, obviously, and especially in the days 
when they had to be valiant in defence of their 
countries. Why is it, then, that the Spartans alone 
among them got a name for that and have enjoyed 
the reputation ever since? It is because as a people 
they aequired the love of honour. And as to the 
Athenians, beeause they were more devoted to the 
cultivation of the arts of speech and poetry and 
ehoral song and danee, that devotion, for the same 
reason, caused them in their turn to be admired in 
these fields. But take eare lest the reputation that 
you gain resemble, not that of the Athenians and the 
Spartans, but rather that of eertain others—for I do 

1 Caunus was a Carian city near the coast and in the 


neighbourhood of swampy land. Strabo (14. 2. 3) bears 
eloquent testimony to the truth of Dio's words. 
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ὅπερ γὰρ ἤδη πολλάκις εἶπον, αἰσχίω τὰ αἰσχρὰ 
καὶ καταγέλαστα μᾶλλον, ὅταν Ñ περὶ τὰς πόλεις. 
ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς κωμῳδίαις καὶ διασκευαῖς .Καρίωνα 
μὲν εἰσάγοντες μεθύοντα καὶ Δᾶον οὐ σφόδρα 
κινοῦσι γέλωτα, τὸν δὲ "Ἡρακλέα τοιοῦτον 
ὁρῶσι γελοῖον δοκεῖ, παραφερόμενον, καὶ καθάπερ 
εἰώθασιν, ἐν κροκωτῷ, παραπλησίως καὶ δῆμος 
οὕτως μέγας > μινυρίζων διὰ Ρίου καὶ πάλιν 
ἡνιοχῶν χωρὶς ἵππων αἰσχρὸν γίγνεται καὶ κατα- 
γέλαστον. αὐτὸ γὰρ τοῦτο Εὐριπίδης τὸν 
"HpaxAéa φησὶ παθεῖν μαινόμενον: 


ἐκ τοῦδε ? βαίνων ἅρματ᾽ οὐκ ἔχων ἔχειν 
ἔφασκε, δίφρου δ᾽ εἰσέβαινεν ἆ ἄντυγας 
κάθεινε ὃ κέντρον δῆθεν ὡς ἔχων χερί. 


μὴ οὖν καὶ ὑμεῖς" κατὰ ζῆλον τὸν ἐπὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ: 
καὶ γὰρ αὐτὸς ἔλεγε Διὸς vids εἶναι. μᾶλλον δ᾽ 
ἴσως οὐχ “Ηρακλεῖ προσέοικεν ὑμῶν ὁ δῆμος, 
ἀλλὰ Κενταύρῳ τινὶ E Κύκλωπι πεπωκότι s 
καὶ ἐρῶντι, τὸ μὲν σῶμα ἰσχυρῷ καὶ μεγάλῳ, 
τὴν δὲ διάνοιαν ἀμαθεῖ. 


μέγας Selden: μέγα. 

, - A] * * T ^ . 
ἐκ τοῦδε Euripides: αὐτοῦ δὲ. 
κάθεινε Euripides: καὶ ἔτεινε. 
ὑμεῖς Casaubon: ὑμᾶς. 
πεπωκότι Reiske: πεπτωκότι. 


ce CQ t - 


1 See especially δ 91, 

** Revues’ is an attempt to harmonize διασκευαῖς with 
the context. The word commonly means ‘revisions’ of 
scholarly nature. Snidas, s.v. Timotheus, lists cight diaskeuai 
among the works of that woll known poet, but we do not know 
their nature. The term is not recognized as a label for a 
particular dramatic genre. 
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not care to name them. For, as I have often said,! 
shameful conduct is more shameful and ridiculous 
when it involves whole cities. Just as in the case of 
comedies and revues ? when the poets bring upon the 
scene a drunken Carion or a Davus, they do not 
arouse much laughter, yet thc sight of a Heracles in 
that condition does seem comical, a Heracles who 
staggers and, as usually portrayed, is clad in woman- 
ish saffron; in much the same way also, if a populace 
of such size as yours warbles all through life or, it 
may be, plays charioteer without the horses,® it 
becomes a disgrace and a laughing stock. Indeed 
this is precisely what Euripides says befell Heracles 
in his madness : 


Then striding to a car he thought was there, 
He stepped within its rails and dealt a blow, 
As if he held the goad within his hand. 


Maybe, then, like so many others, you are only 
following the example set by Alexander, for he, like 
Heracles, claimed to be a son of Zeus.? Nay rather, 
it may be that it is not Heracles whom your populace 
resembles, but some Centaur or Cyclops in his cups 
and amorous, in body strong and huge but mentally 
a fool. 


3 Slave names familiar in comedy, symbolizing slaves as a 
class. 

4 Heracles plays a comic róle in comedy (e.g., Aristophanes, 
Wasps 60, Peace 741) and also in satyr-drama and tragedy 
(e.g., Euripides, Alcestis 747-66) as glutton and heavy drinker. 
His womanish masqucrade at the court of Omphalé, to which 
Dio alludes, also lent itself to travesty. 

BOE SE 

6 Euripides, Heracles 947-9. Dio’s reading differs slightly 
from the text of Euripides. 

7 Cf. Or. 1. 7 and 4. 19. 
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Πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς οὐχ ὁρᾶτε ὅσην ó αὐτοκράτωρ 
ὑμῶν πεποίηται τῆς πόλεως ἐπιμέλειαν ; οὐκοῦν 
χρὴ, καὶ ὑμᾶς ἀντιφιλοτιμεῖσθαι καὶ τὴν πατρίδα 
κρείττω acy, μὰ AC οὐ κρήναις οὐδὲ προπυλαί- 
ous’ eig! ταῦτα μὲν γὰρ οὐ δύνασθε ὑμεῖς dva- 
λίσκειν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὑπερβάλοισθέ ποτε, οἶμαι, τὴν 
ἐκείνου μεγαλοψυχίαν: ἀλλ᾽ εὐταξίᾳ, κόσμῳ, 
τῷ δεικνύειν ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς σώφρονας καὶ βεβαίους. 
οὕτως γὰρ ἂν οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖς γεγονόσι μετανοήσειε ? 
καὶ πλείονα ὑμᾶς ἀγαθὰ ἐργάσεται. καὶ ἴσως 
ἂν αὐτῷ καὶ τῆς ἐνθάδε ἀφίξεως παράσχοιτε 
πόθον. οὗ γὰρ οὕτως τὸ κάλλος τῶν, οἰκοδο- 
μημάτων προσάγειν αὐτὸν δύναται" πάντα γὰρ 
κρείττω καὶ πολυτελέστερα ἔχει τῶν ὅπου 
δήποτε” ἀλλ' ὅταν ἀκούσῃ τοὺς ὑποδεξομέ- 
νους αὐτὸν εὐνοίας καὶ πίστεως ἀξίους καὶ τῶν 
πεμπομένων ἕκαστος καὶ διοικούντων ὑμᾶς προ- 
τιμήσῃ." μὴ γὰρ οἴεσθε ὑμᾶς μὲν πυνθάνεσθαι 
περὶ τῶν καταπλεόντων, 6 ὁποῖοί τινες τυγχάνουσιν 
ὄντες, καὶ τοιαύτην ἔχειν γνώμην εὐθὺς πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς οἷας ? ἂν .μετάσχητε τῆς φήμης, ἐκείνους 
δὲ περὶ ὑμῶν μὴ πο υπραγμονεῖν, ὁποῖος ὁ τῶν 
᾿Αλέξανδρέων δῆμος. οὐκοῦν ἂν ἀκούσωσιν ὅτι 
φρόνιμος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷα, τὰ νῦν λεγόμενα, ὡς ἐπτοη- 
μένος, ὡς εὐχερής, τὰ μικρὰ θαυμάζων, ἥττων 5 


1 εἰς added by Casaubon. 
2 
3 


μετανοῄσειε Ptlugk: μετανοήσει. 
ὅπου δήποτε Dindorf : ὁποιδήποτε. 
1 προτιμήσῃ Emperius : προτιμήσει. 


5 oras Emperius: ñs B, οἷς UM. 
5 ἥττων Reiske: ἢ τῶν. 
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In heaven's name, do you not see how great is the 
eonsideration that your emperor has displayed to- 
ward your city?! Well then, you also must match 
the zeal he shows and make your country better, not, 
by Zeus, through constructing fountains or stately 
portals—for you have not the wealth to squander on 
things like that, nor could you ever, methinks, surpass 
the emperor's magnificence ?—but rather by means 
of good behaviour, by decorum, by showing your- 
selves to be sane and steady. For in that case not 
only would he not regret his generosity because of 
what has happened,’ but he might even confer on you 
still further benefactions. And perhaps you might 
even make him long to visit you. For it is not so 
much the beauty of your buildings that might 
attract him, for he has buildings of every kind finer and 
more costly than anywhere ; but he may be attracted 
when he hears that the people to receive him are 
worthy of his favour and his trust, and when each of 
his emissaries and ministers speaks highly of you. For 
you must not imagine, that, although you yourselves 
inquire about those who enter your harbour, what 
kind of people they may chance to be, and your 
judgement concerning them at once corresponds to 
their reputation, yet the emperor's agents arc not 
curious to learn what kind of people the Alexan- 
drians are. Therefore, if they hear that you are 
sensible, and not, as is now the common report, 
flighty, easy-going, inclined to admire petty things, 

1 Arnim, Dio von Prusa, p. 426, refers this to some recent 
gift from Trajan to be employed on public works. The next 
sentence lends plausibility to tbis interpretation. 

? For Trajan’s activity in publie works at Rome, see 
Cambridge Ancient History 11. 205-7. 

? Doubtless the riot referred to in $8 71 and 72. 
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τοῦ τυχόντος; ἐραστὴς ἡνιόχων καὶ κιθαρῳδῶν, 
οὐκ ἄδηλον ὅπως ἕξουσιν. 

Θεόφιλόν φασι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν γενόμενον ἄνδρα σο- 
φὸν σιωπᾶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ μηδὲν ἐθέλειν δια- 
λέγεσθαι. καίτοι τίνα γνώμην νομίζετε αὐτὸν 
ἔχειν; πότερον ὡς σοφοὺς ὑμᾶς καὶ μὴ. δεοµέ- 
νους θεραπείας; 1 μᾶλλον ὡς ἀνιάτων ἀπεγνω- 
κέναι; παραπλήσιον γάρ, ὥσπερ εἴ τις τῶν 
ἐμπόρων πολλὰ καὶ τίμια ἔχων καταπλεύσειεν εἰς 
πόλιν, ἔπειθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνέμων τινῶν 7 τύχης ἄλλης 
κρατούμενος καὶ .διατρίβων ἐκεῖ χρόνον συχνὸν 
μήτε προθείη τῶν ὠνίων μηδὲν μήτε δείξειε 
μηδέποτε: δῆλον γὰρ ὡς , ἐσχάτην τινὰ αὐτῶν 
πενίαν κατεγνωκὼς ἢ ἀπειρίαν οὐκ ἂν θέλοι μάτην 
ἐνοχλεῖσθαι, σαφῶς εἰδὼς ὅτι οὔτ. ἂν ὠνήσαιτο 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων τούτων οὐθεὶς οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἴσως 
προσέλθοι. καὶ Θεόφιλος τοίνυν πολλὰ ἔχων καὶ 
μεγάλα ἔνδον ὤνια κατεῖχε ὃ παρ᾽ αὑτῷ ταῦτα, 
συνειδὼς ὑμῖν τὴν ἐσχάτην ἀπορίαν, od χρημάτων, 
ἀλλὰ νοῦ καὶ συνέσεως. τοιγαροῦν τέθνηκε κατα- 
σιωπήσας ὑμῶν τὴν πόλιν," καὶ ὑμεῖς τοῦ δεῖνος 
μὲν πολλάκις ἀκηκόατε καὶ διαμέμνησθε τῶν 
σκωμμάτων αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν τοῦ δεῖνος ἀσμάτων, 
Θεοφίλου δὲ οὐκ οἶδα εἴ ποτε ἠκούσατε: ὥσπερ 
ἔφη τις τοὺς ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ κανθάρους, τοῦ 
καθαρωτάτου μέλιτος ὄντος, τοῦ μὲν μηδέ- 
ποτε γεύσασθαι, μηδ᾽ ἂν ἐκχέηται, τῆς δὲ ἑτέρας 
τροφῆς. 
πραγμάτων after τυχόντος deleted by Arnim. 
προσέλθοι Hemsterhuis: προέλθοι. 


κατεῖχε added by Reiske. 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι καταδικάσας αὐτήν after πόλιν deleted by Reiske. 
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with a weakness for trivialities, passionately devoted 
to jockeys and harpists, there is no doubt how they 
will feel. 

Theophilus,! they say, who proved himself a man 
of wisdom here in Alexandria, preserved silence to- 
ward you and would hold no converse with you. And 
yet what do you think was his purpose? Was it 
because he thought you to be wise yourselves and in 
no need of treatment: or rather had he despaired of 
you as being incurable? Tor it is very much as if a 
trader with many precious wares should land at a city, 
and then, constrained by certain winds or by some 
mischance, should spend a long time there without 
either setting out any of his wares or displaying them 
at all; for evidently it would be because he was con- 
vinced either that the inhabitants were in extreme 
poverty, or else that they were ignorant, and so he 
would be unwilling to go to useless trouble, feeling 
certain that no one of the inhabitants would either 
make a purchase or, perhaps, come to sec him. 
Theophilus too, we conclude, though he had many 
‘notable wares inside of him, kept them to himself, | 
being aware that you were extremely poor, not in | 
money, but in judgement and understanding. Well, | 
then, he is dead, having by his silence passed adverse 
judgement on your city, and, though you have often 
heard so-and-so speak and can well recall his jokes, 
and also the songs of what's-his-name, I am not sure 
that you have ever heard Theophilus; just as some- 
one has said of the beetles in Attica, that, though 
Attica has the purest honey, the beetles never taste 
of it, not even if it is poured out for them, but only 
of the other kind of food.? 


! Unknown. 2 Le., dung; cf. Aristophanes, Paz, 1—18. | 
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"AAN ἐστὲ ἱλαροὶ καὶ σκῶψαι πάντων δεινότατοι. 
οὐ δήµου τὸ ἐπιτήδευμα: πόθεν; οὐδὲ πόλεως, 
ἀλλὰ Θερσίτου τινός: αὐτὸν γοῦν ἐκεῖνον εἴρηκεν 
Ὅμηρος ἐν τοῖς πᾶσιν Ἕλλησι, ἀφικέσθαι 
γελωτοποιόν, οὐ κατὰ κόσμον Aéyovraj 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅ 0 τί οἱ εἴσαιτο γελοίιον ᾿Αργείοισιν 
ἔμμεναι. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ γελοῖον ἀγαθόν € ἐστιν οὐδὲ τίμιον, ἀλλὰ 
τὸ χαίρειν᾽ ἀπορίᾳ δὲ καὶ ἀγνοίᾳ χαρᾶς 7 ἄνθρωποι 
διώκουσι ὃ γέλωτα. τὴν γοῦν βοτάνην ἀκηκόατε 
τὴν σαρδόνιον καλουμένην, ἣ γέλωτα μὲν ποιεῖ, 


100 χαλεπὸν δὲ τοῦτον καὶ ἐπ᾽ ὀλέθρω. οὖν 
χ p4 μὴ 
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σφόδρα οὕτως περιέχεσθε τούτου, μηδὲ ἀμούσους 
καὶ φορτικὰς καὶ ἀμαθεῖς ποιεῖτε τὰς Χάριτας, 
ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον Πὐριπίδην μιμεῖσθε οὕτω λέγοντα: 


μὴ παυσαίμην τὰς Χάριτας 
Μούσαις ἀναμιγνύς, ἀδίσταν συζυγίαν, 
ἵνα μὴ τὸ Μουσεῖον ὑμῖν ἄλλως εἶναι δοκῇ τόπος 
ev τῇ πόλει, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, καὶ ἄλλοι τόποι 
μάτην προσαγορεύονται, τὸ πρᾶγμα μὴ ἔχοντες 
μετὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος. 
᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ δέδοικα μὴ κἀμοὶ συμβέβηκεν ὅ 
φασιν Λἰγυπτίων τινὶ τῶν σφόδρα ἀρχαίων µουσι- 
1 οὐ κατὰ κόσμον λέγοντα added by Arnim out of Homer. 
2 χαρᾶς Pflugk: καὶ χαρᾷ. 3 διώκουσι Reiske; διοικοῦσι. 


1 Thad 2. 214-6. 

2 The ‘sardonic grin’ of pain. Cf. Odyssey 20. 302 and 
Virgil, Mclogues 7. 41. Pausanias 10. 17. 13 gives a typical 
explanation in harmony with Dio. Popular etymology seems 
to have transformed Homer's σαρδάνιον into σαρδόνιον, thus 
placing the plant in Sardinia. 
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But, someone will say, you are a jolly folk and the 
best jesters in the world. That is no calling for a 
people—how could it be ?—nor for a city, but rather 
for a Thersites. At least Homer says that Thersites 
himself came among all the Greeks as a jester, not 
speaking with decorum, 


But what he thought would make the Argives 
laugh.! 


Yet not what makes men laugh is good or honour- 
able, but rather what makes them joyful; and for 
lack of joy and for ignorance thereof men seek 
laughter. You must have heard of the plant called 
Sardonian, which produces laughter, to be sure, but 
a laughter which is distressing and disastrous.? 
Therefore be not so devoted to that laughter, nor 
cause the Graces to be unmusical and vulgar and 
boorish, but rather imitate Euripides in these lines 
of his : 

May I ne'er cease to join in one 

The Muses and the Graces; 

Such union is surpassing sweet? 


and thus will your Mouseion* be regarded, not just 
as a place in the city, as indecd, I fancy, there are 
other places with labels devoid of meaning, not 
possessing a character to match the name. 

But enough of this, for I fear that I too have had 
the experience that they say befell a certain 
Egyptian, a musician of the very early school. For 

5 Euripides, Heracles 673-5. Dio’s reading differs slightly 
from the text of the poet. 

* The famous Alexandrian centre for intellectual interests 


of all sorts. Dio, of course, like a good Greek, is toying with 
etymology. 
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κῷ. ἐκείνῳ γὰρ τὸ δαιμόνιόν | ποτε προειπεῖν 
καθ᾽ ὕπνον ὡς εἰς ὄνου ὦτα ἄσεται. καὶ δὴ 
τὸν μὲν άλλον ! χρόνον οὐ προσεῖχεν οὐδὲ ἐφρόν- 
τιζε τοῦ ὀνείρατος, ὡς οὐδενὸς ὄντος. ἐπεὶ 
δὲ 6 τύραννος τῶν Σύρων ἧκεν εἰς Μέμφιν, 
ἐκπληττομένων, αὐτὸν τῶν Αἰγυπτίων ἐκάλεσεν. 
ἐπεδείκνυτο οὖν πάσῃ προθυμίᾳ καὶ τἀκριβέσ- 
τερα τῆς τέχνης" ὁ δέ, οὐ γὰρ ἦν οἱ σύνεσις 
μουσικῆς, ἐκέλευε παύσασθαι αὐτὸν ἀτιμάσας. 
ò δὲ ἀναμνησθεὶς ἐκείνου τοῦ ὀνείρατος, Τοῦτ᾽ 
ἦν ἄρα, ἔφη, τὸ εἰς ὄνου ὦτα ἆδειν. ὁ δὲ τύραν- 
νος ἀκούσας τῶν ἑρμηνέων. οἷα ἔλεγεν ἔδει καὶ 
ἐμαστίγου τὸν ἄνδρα, καὶ τοῦτο ἕ πολέμου λέγουσιν 
αἴτιον γενέσθαι. 


! μὲν ἄλλον Reiske: μέλλοντα. 
2 τοῦτο Reiske: τοῦ. 
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the story goes that the deity once told that musician 
in a dream that he was destined to sing into an ass’s 
ears. And for a while he paid no heed and gave no 
thought to the dream, as being a matter of no conse- 
quence. But when the tyrant of Syria came to 
Memphis, since the Egyptians admired the artist 
greatly, he summoned him. So the musician gave a 
performance with all zest and displayed the more 
intricate phases of his art; but the tyrant—for he had 
no appreciation of music—bade him cease and treated 
him with disdain. And the musician, recalling that 
forgotten dream, exclaimed, ' So that was the 
meaning of the saying, ' to sing into an ass's ears’”’ 
And the tyrant, having heard from his interpreters 
what the musician had said, bound and flogged the 
man, and this incident, they say, was the occasion of. 
a war.i 


1 This story may have becn of Dio’s own manufacture, 
since it occurs nowhere clse and resembles other tales of his 
that are thought to be apocryphal. Both the period and the 
people alike are unknown. 
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In this Discourse Dio appears to be addressing a public 
gathering of the people of Tarsus upon invitation. Like 
the comic poets to whom he refers, he treats his audience to 
λοιδορία, inveighing against their wantonness and moral 
decay. Fully half of what he has to say is concerned with 
what he calls péyxew. Though his treatment of that topic 
is manifestly humorous, it is designed to make palatable the 
serious charges that he desires to make. 

The word ῥέγκειν is said to mean now ‘snort,’ now ‘ snore.’ 
For lack of an English word of like flexibility, the translator 
has elected to use consistently that one of the two conventional 
meanings that seemed the better adapted to the majority 
of occurrences. ‘Snort,’ however, is doubtless inadequate 
as an interpretation of Dio’s meaning. He himself appears 
to be perplexed as to the proper label for the sound to which 
he has applied the term (55). He docs give some clues. 
It is a sound made by some persons when aslecp (33), by small 
boys, and by some mature men of good standing (33-34). 
It might be taken to denote the presence of a brothel (36). 
It is made by persons of uncertain sex (36). It is more 
suitable for the elderly (45). It is produced by the nose 
(50). It is a symptom of bad morals (50-51). It is not 
clucking or smacking of the lips or whistling, nor is it employed 
by shepherds, plowmen, huntsmen, or sailors (55). It is a 
sound peculiar to neither man nor woman, not even to a 
harlot, but rather to a male of the most debased sort (60). 
If, then, Dio himself, in spite of elaborate efforts to define 
the sound, has found no better term to symbolize his meaning, 
perhaps indulgence may be shown the translator. 

To the modern reader Tarsus inevitably suggests the name 
of Paul. The picture of that ancient city, half Greek and 
half oriental, to be found in this Discourse and in the one to 
follow, awakens the keener interest for that reason. Sir 
William Ramsay holds that the Athenodorus of whom we 
hear exerted an influence upon the thought of Paul. Arnim 
assigns the present Discourse to Dio’s latest period. 
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33. ΤΑΡΣΙΚΟΣ ΠΡΩΤΟΣ 


Eyo θαυμάζω τί ποτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ὑμέτερον καὶ 
τί προσδοκῶντες 7 βουλόμενοι τοὺς τοιούτους 
ἀνθρώπους διαλέγεσθαι ὑμῖν ζητεῖτε, πότερον 
εὐφώνους οἴεσθε εἶναι καὶ φθέγγεσθαι ἥδιον 
τῶν ἄλλων, ἔπειτα ὥσπερ ὀρνέων ποθεῖτε ἀκούειν 
μελῳδούντων ὑμῖν, ἢ δύναμιν ἄλλην ἔχειν ἔν τε 
ὀνόμασι καὶ διανοήμασι δριμυτέρας τινὸς πειθοῦς 
καὶ τῷ ὄντι δεινῆς, ἣν καλεῖτε ῥητορικήν, ἔν τε 
ἀγοραῖς καὶ περὶ τὸ βῆμα δυναστεύουσαν, η 
τινα ἔπαινον καθ᾽ αὑτῶν ἀκούσεσθαι οἰόμενοι 
καὶ δημόσιον ὕμνον τῆς πόλεως, περί τε Iepaécos 
κα ὁ "Ἡρακλέους καὶ τοῦ τῆς τριαίνης * καὶ περὶ 
χρησμῶν τῶν γενομένων, καὶ ws ἐστε Ἕλληνες 
καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι καὶ ἔτι βελτίους καὶ ἀρχηγοὺς 
ἔχετε ἥρωας καὶ ἡμιθέους, μᾶλλον δὲ μὲ ιτᾶνας" 
ἔτι δὲ, οἶμαι, περί τε τῆς χώρας καὶ τῶν ὁρῶν 
τῶν κατ᾽ αὐτὴν καὶ τοῦδε τοῦ Κύδνου, ὡς δεξιώ- 
τατος 3 ἁπάντων ποταμῶν καὶ κάλλιστος, οὗ 
τε ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ πίνοντες ἀφνειοὶ καὶ μακάριοι καθ᾽ 

1 τοῦ τῆς τριαίνης Capps, τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος τῆς τε τριαίνης 


Valesius: τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος τῆς τριαίνης. 
3 δεξιώτατος] λειότατος Naber. 


1 Tarsus, as a semi-oriental city, may well have been 
touchy rogarding its claim to Hellenic origin. There does 
not seem to have been agreement as to the founder. Dio 
himself is not consistent on that topic: here he speaks of 
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I wonper what on earth is your purpose, and what 
your expectation or desire, in seeking to have such 
persons as myself discoursc for you. Do you think 
us to be sweet-voiced and more pleasant of utterance 
than the rest, so that, as if we were song-birds, you 
long to hear us make melody for you; or do you 
believe that we possess a different power in word and 
thought alike, a power of persuasion that is kcener and 
truly formidable, which you call rhetoric, a power 
that holds sway both in the forum and on the rostrum ; 
or is it because you cxpect to hear some laudation 
directed at yourselves, some patriotic hymn in 
praise of your city, all about Perseus and Heracles 
and the Lord of the Trident and the oracles that you 
have received, and how you are Hellenes, yes, 
Argives or even better, and how you have as founders 
heroes and demigods—or, I should say, Titans?! 
You may even, methinks, expect to hear a eulogy of 
your land and of the mountains it contains and of 
yonder Cydnus, how it is the most kindly of all 
rivers and the most beautiful and how those who drink 
its waters are ‘affluent and blessed,’ to use the words 


* founders’ but in section 47 he calls Heracles ‘the founder.’ 
Other deities cspecially honoured by the Tarsians were 
Perseus, Apollo, and Athené. According to Strabo (14. 5. 12) 
the city was founded by Triptolemus and a band of Argives. 
To this list of possible founders Capps by his plausible 
emendation adds Poseidon. See critical note. 
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Ὅμηρον. ταῦτα γὰρ ἐστὶ μὲν ἀληθῆ, καὶ 
συνεχῶς αὐτὰ ἀκούετε τῶν τε ποιητῶν ἐν μέτροις 
καὶ ἄλλων ἀνδρῶν αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἔργον πεποιημένων 
ἐγκωμιάζειν, δεῖται δὲ μεγάλης τινὸς παρασκευῆς 
καὶ δυνάμεως. τί οὖν ἡμᾶς ἐλπίζετε ἐρεῖν; 
ἢ τί μάλιστα ἀκοῦσαι σπεύδετε παρὰ ἀνδρῶν οὐκ 

> ’ ΕΝ A] , e ^ γα 7 LENS! 
εὐτραπέλων οὐδὲ πρὸς χάριν ὁμιλεῖν εἰδότων οὐδὲ 
αἱμύλων οὐδὲ ὑπὸ τρυφῆς ἰόντων ἐπὶ τοὺς λόγους; 
ὅτι μὲν γὰρ οὐ χρήματα ἐλπίζοντες παρ᾽ ἡμῶν 1 οὐδὲ 
ἄλλο τι δῶρον καὶ πάνυ ἐπίσταμαι. 

Φέρε οὖν ἔγωγε εἴπω τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ ὑπόνοιαν. 
δοκεῖτέ µοι πολλάκις ἀκηκοέναι θείων ἀνθρώπων, 
οἳ πάντα εἰδέναι φασὶ καὶ περὶ πάντων ἐρεῖν 
ᾗ διατέτακται καὶ τίνα ἔχει φύσιν, περί τε ἀνθρώ- 
πων καὶ δαιμονίων: καὶ περὶ θεῶν, ἔτι δὲ γῆς καὶ 
οὐρανοῦ καὶ θαλάττης, καὶ περὶ ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἄστρων, καὶ περὶ τοῦ σύμπαντος 
κόσμου, καὶ περὶ φθορᾶς καὶ γενέσεως καὶ 
μυρίων ἄλλων. ἔπειτ᾽, οἶμαι, προσελθόντες ὑμῶν 
πυνθάνονται τί βούλεσθε αὐτοὺς εἰπεῖν καὶ περὶ 
τίνος, κατὰ τὸν Πίνδαρον, 


Ἴσμηνὸν ἢ χρυσηλάκατον Μελίαν ἢ Κάδμον: 
ὅ τι δ᾽ ἂν ἀξιώσητε ὑμεῖς, ἔνθεν ἑλὼν ὃ ἄθρουν καὶ 


1 ἡμῶν T: ὑμῶν UBM. 
δαιμονίων] δαιμόνων Emperius. 
3 ἑλὼν Reiske: ἐλθὼν. 


1 Iliad 2. 525: ἀφνειοί, πίνοντες ὕδωρ μέλαν Αἰσήποιο. 

2 Aristotle has left us a work entitled περὶ γενέσεως καὶ 
φθορᾶς. Plato too dealt with this topic. Cf. Phaedo, 95 E. 

3 Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium 19, quotes the entire 
sentence, which contains a remarkable list of alternatives pro- 


posed by the poet. See Sandys, Odes of Pindar (L.C.L.), p. 512. 
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of Homer.! For such praise is true indeed and you 
are constantly hearing it both from the poets in their 
verse and from other men also who have made it 
their business to pronounce encomia; but that sort 
of performance requires ample preparation and the 
gift of eloquence. What, then, do you expect ws to 
say? Or what above all are you eager to hear from 
men who are not of nimble wit and know not how 
to make gratification the aim of their discoursc, 
who are not flatterers nor moved by insolence to 
mount the platform? For that you are not expecting 
money from us nor any other contribution, I am 
well aware. 

Weil then, let me state my own suspicions. You 
seem to me to have listened frequently to marvellous 
men, who claim to know all things, and regarding all 
things to be able to tell how they have been appointed 
and what their nature is, their repertoire including, 
not only human beings and demigods, but gods, yes, 
and even the carth, the sky, the sea, the sun and 
moon and other stars—in fact the entire universe— 
and also the processes of corruption and generation ? 
and ten thousand other things. And then, methinks, 
they come to you and ask you what you want them to 
say and upon what topic—as Pindar puts it, 


Ismenus or Mclia of the golden distaff or noble 
Cadmus ; 3 


and whatsoever you may deem suitable, the speaker 
starts from there 1 and pours forth a steady and copious 


4 Reiske’s attractive emendation, ἔνθεν ἑλὼν, is seemingly 
an epic phrase—cf. Odyssey 8. 500—employed with humorous 
intent. 
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πολὺν ἀφήσει τὸν λόγον, ὥσπερ τι ῥεῦμα ἄφθονον 

5 ἐν αὐτῷ κατακεκλειμένον. ἔπειθ᾽ ᾿ ὑμεῖς ἀκούοντες 
τὸ μὲν ἐξετάζειν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἢ ἀπιστεῖν ἀνδρὶ 
σοφῷ φαῦλον ἡγεῖσθε καὶ ἄκαιρον, ἄλλως δὲ 
τῇ. ῥώμῃ καὶ τῇ ταχυτῆτι τῶν λόγων ἐπαίρεσθε 
καὶ πάνυ χαίρετε ἆ ἀπνευστὶ ξυνείροντος ! τοσοῦτον 
ὄχλον ῥημάτων, καὶ πεπόνθατε ὅμοιον τοῖς 
ὁρῶσι τοὺς ἵππους τοὺς ἀπὸ .ῥυτῆρος θέοντας" 
οὐδὲν ὠφελούμενοι θαυμάζετε" ὅμως καὶ μακάριόν 
φατε κτῆμα. καίτοι ὃ τοῖς ἵπποις ἰδεῖν ἔστιν 
οὐ τοὺς δεσπότας χρωμένους πολλάκις, ἀλλὰ 
φαῦλον ἀνδράποδον. 

6 Ἡ μὲν οὖν τοιάδε ἀκρόασις θεωρία τις οὖσα 
καὶ πομπὴ παραπλήσιον ἔχει τι ταῖς ἐπιδείξεσι 
τῶν καλουμένων ἰατρῶν; οἳ προκαθίζοντες ἐν τῷ 
μέσῳ ξυμβολὰς ἄρθρων καὶ ὀστέων συνθέσεις καὶ 
παραθέσεις καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἕτερα ἐπεξίασι, πόρους 
καὶ πνεύματα καὶ διηθήσει. οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ 
κεχήνασι καὶ κεκήληνται τῶν παιδίων μᾶλλον. 
ὃ δ᾽ ἀληθὴς ἰατρὸς οὐκ ἔστι τοιοῦτος οὐδὲ οὕτως 
διαλέγεται τοῖς ὄντως δεομένοις: πόθεν; ἀλλὰ 
προσέταξε τί δεῖ ποιεῖν, καὶ φαγεῖν βουλόμενον 7 
πιεῖν ἐκώλυσε, καὶ λαβὼν ἔτεμεν ἀφεστηκός τι 

1 τοῦ σώματος. ὥσπερ οὖν εἰ συνελθόντες οἱ κάμνον- 
τες εἶτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸν ἰατρὸν ἐπεκώμαζον καὶ κωθω- 

ξυνείροντος Casaubon: ξυνείροντες. 

After θαυμάζετε Schwartz deletes δὲ. 


καίτοι Reiske, καίτοι καὶ Wilamawitz: καὶ. 
*, ^ > ^ , ἡ 
ἰατρῶν] ἰατροσοφιστῶν ΟΓ λογιάτρων Arnim. 


em C) 15 m 


1 Strabo (14. 5. 13) stresses the enthusiasm for education 
displayed by Tarsus in his day. He ranks it above Athens 
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flood of speech, like some abundant river that has 
been dammed up within him. Then, as you listen, 
the thought of testing his several statements or of 
distrusting such a learned man seems to you to be 
shabby treatment and inopportune, nay, you are 
heedlessly elated by the power and the speed of his 
delivery and are very happy, as, without a pause for 
breath, he strings together such a multitude of 
phrases, and you are affected very much as are those 
who gaze at horses running at a gallop—though not 
at all benefited by the experience, still you are full 
of admiration and exclaim, ' What a marvellous 
thing to own! " And yet in the case of the horses 
it is frequently not the owners who may be seen 
handling the reins, but rather some worthless slave. 
Well then, the sort of recitation of which I speak, 
being a kind of spectacle or parade, has some rc- 
semblance to the exhibitions of the so-called physi- 
cians, who seat themselves conspicuously before us 
and give a detailed account of the union of joints, 
the combination and juxtaposition of bones, and other 
topics of that sort, such as pores and respirations and 
excretions. And the crowd is all agape with admira- 
tion and more enchanted than a swarm of children.! 
But the genuine physician is not like that, nor does 
he discourse in that fashion for the benefit of those 
who actually need medical attention—of course not— 
but instead he prescribes what should be done, and if 
a man wants to eat or drink, he stops him, or he takes 
his scalpel and lances some abscess of the body. 
Just as, therefore, in case the sick were to assemble 
and then proceed to serenade the physician and call 


and Alexandria in that regard, but adds that Tarsus did 
not attract foreign scholars as they did. 
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νίζεσθαι ἠξίουν, οὐκ ἂν αὐτοῖς κατ’, ἐλπίδα τὸ 
πρᾶγμα ἀπήντησεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἠγανάκτουν πρὸς 
τὴν ὑποδοχήν, τοῦτό ! μοι πεπονθέναι δοκοῦσιν οἱ 
πολλοὶ ξυνιόντες ἐπὶ τὸν τοιοῦτον καὶ λέγειν 
κελεύοντες, ἄγευστοι δῆλον ὁ ὅτι τῶν τῆς ἀληθείας 
ὄντες λόγων, ἔπειθ᾽ ἡδύ τι καὶ προσηνὲς ἀκούσε- 
σθαι προσδοκῶντες. 

Φέρε δὴ πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ἆρα ἀνέξεσθε, e? μὴ 
πάνυ τις τῇ παρρησίᾳ χρῶτο μηδὲ ἐπὶ πάντα 
ἔρχοιτο τὰ προσόντα ὑμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ év εἴποι τι μόνον 
ἢ δεύτερον; σκοπεῖτε δὴ μὴ ταὐτὸ πάσχητε ὃ 
Ἰλιεῦσιν ἐκείνοις, ot τραγῳδόν τινα ἐπιδημή- 
σαντα -ἠνώχλουν, ἐπιδείξασθαι κελεύοντες" ὁ δὲ 
ἐᾶν αὐτοὺς ἠξίου καὶ τὴν -ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν. ὅσῳ 
γὰρ ἄν, ἔφη, κρεῖττον ἀγωνίσωμαι, τοσούτῳ 
φανήσεσθε ὑμεῖς ἀτυχέστεροι. τὸν οὖν φιλόσοφον 
κρεῖττόν ἐστι τοῖς πολλοῖς σιωπῶντα ἐᾶν. 

Σκοπεῖτε δὲ τὸ πρᾶγμα οἷόν ἐστιν. ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖοι γὰρ εἰωθότες ἀκούειν κακῶς, καὶ νὴ Δία 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο συνιόντες εἰς τὸ θέατρον ὡς 
λοιδορηθησόµενοι, καὶ προτεθεικότες ἀγῶνα καὶ 
νίκην τοῖς. ἄμεινον αὐτὸ πράττουσιν, οὐκ αὐτοὶ 
τοῦτο εὑρόντες, ἀλλὰ τοῦ θεοῦ συμβουλεύσαντος, 
᾿Αριστοφάνους μὲν ἤκουον καὶ Kparivov καὶ 
ΗΠλάτωνος, καὶ τούτους οὐδὲν κακὸν ἐποίησαν. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ Σωκράτης ἄνευ σκηνῆς καὶ ἰκρίων ἐποίει 
t τοῦτό] ταὐτό Emperius. 2 εἰ Emperius: 7v. 

3 ες Rae ση άν 


1 Apparently he would have acted the Fall of Troy. 

2 Presumably the god Dionysus. We have no record that 
he gave such advice, but Dio might well assume it, since 
the drama was an element in his worship. 
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for a drinking-bout, the outcome would not meet 
their expectation, nay, they might well be annoyed 
at their reception, such it seems to me, is the situation 
of the masses when they gather before a man like 
me and bid him make a speech, obviously never 
having sampled the words of truth and consequently 
expecting to hear something sweet and pleasant. __ 
Come then, tell me, in heaven's name, will you be ` 
indulgent toward a speaker, provided he is not 
wholly outspoken and does not touch upon all the 
ailments that afflict you, but rather confines himself 
to just one item or maybe two? Take care, I warn 
you, lest you meet with the same experience as those 
people of Ilium, who, when a certain tragic actor 
paid them a visit, annoyed him by demanding an 
exhibition of his skill, until he finally bade them to let 
him alone and keep quiet. *'For," said he, “ the 
better my performance, so much the more hapless 
will you appear." ! So, then, with the philosopher, it 
is better for the masses to let him hold his tongue. 
But consider what the situationis. The Athenians, 
for example, being accustomed to hearing themselves 
abused, and, on my word, frequenting the theatre for 
the express purpose of hearing themselves abused, 
and, having established a contest with a prize for the 
most proficient in that sort of thing—not having hit 
upon the idea by themselves but acting upon the 
advice of the god ?—used to listen to Aristophanes 
and Cratinus and Plato? and inflicted no punishment 
on them. But when Socrates without the protection 
of stage and benches undertook to carry out the 


3 The comic poet, not the philosopher—contemporary with 
Aristophanes and Cratinus. 
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TO TOO θεοῦ πρόσταγμα, οὐ κορδακίζων οὐδὲ 
τερετίζων, οὐχ ὑπέμειναν. ἐκεῖνοι μὲν γὰρ ὑφ- 
ορώμενοι καὶ δεδιότες τὸν δῆμον ὡς δεσπότην 
ἐθώπευον, ἠρέμα δάκνοντες καὶ. μετὰ γέλωτος, 
ὥσπερ αἱ τίτθαι τοῖς παιδίοις, ὅταν δέῃ τι τῶν 
ἀηδεστέρων᾽ πιεῖν, αὐταὶ 1 προσφέρουσι μέλιτι 
χρίσασαι τὴν κύλικα. τοιγαροῦν ἔβλαπτον οὐχ 
ἧττον ἥπερ ὠφέλουν, ἀγερωχίας καὶ σκωμμάτων 
καὶ βωμολοχίας ἀναπιμπλάντες τὴν πόλιν. ὁ δὲ 
φιλόσοφος λεγχε καὶ ἐνουθέτει. 

αἱ μὴν ὅσῳ τὸ λοιδορεῖν καὶ τὴν ἀβελτερίαν 
τὴν ἑκάστου καὶ τὴν πονηρίαν φανερὰν ποιεῖν 
κρεῖττόν ἐστι τοῦ χαρίζεσθαι διὰ τῶν λόγων καὶ 
τοῖς ἐγκωμίοις θρύπτειν τοὺς ἀκούοντας, οὐχ 
ἥκιστα ἐκεῖθεν εἴσεσθε. δύο γὰρ ποιητῶν γεγο- 
νότων ἐξ ἅπαντος τοῦ αἰῶνος, οἷς οὐδένα τῶν 
ἄλλων ξυμβάλλευ; ἄξιον, Ὁμήρου τε καὶ ᾿Αρχιλό- 
χου, τούτων E μηρος μὲν σχεδὸν πάντα ἐνεκω- 
μίασε, καὶ θηρία καὶ φυτὰ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ 
ὅπλα καὶ ἵππους, καὶ οὐδὲν ἔσθ᾽ ὅτου μνησθεὶς 
χωρὶς ἐπαίνου τε καὶ τιμῆς, ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις, 
παρῆλθεν. ἕνα 5 γοῦν μόνον ἐξ ἁπάντων ἐβλασ- 


1 αὐταὶ Crosby, αὐτά Geel: αὗται. 
2 ἕνα Crosby, ὃν Reiske: ἓν or ἐν. 


1 Socrates interpreted the well-known oracle of Apollo as 
equivalent to an order to devoto his life to the examination 
and correction of his fellow-citizens, a procedure which, as 
Socrates himself perceived, they found most irritating. See, 
for example, Plato, Apology 21 e-23 b. 

2 Whatever timidity Aristophanes displayed was of the 
ironic sort. 
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instructions of his god, indulging in no vulgar dances 
or idiotic piping, they would not endure it. ‘Those 
comic poets, you see, being distrustful and timid,? 
flattered the assembled multitude as one flatters a 
master, tempering their mild snapping with a laugh, 
just as nurses, whenever it is necessary for their 
charges to drink something rather unpleasant, them- 
selves smear the cup with honey before they hold it 
out to the children.? So it happens that the comic 
poets did noless harm than good, by infecting the city 
with effrontery and gibes and ribald jests. On the 
other hand, the philosopher censured and rebuked his 
auditors. 

And, indeed, how much better it is to abuse people 
and to hold up to thc light each man's stupidity and 
wickedness than to court favour by what is said and 
by compliments debauch one's auditors, you will 
discover best from what I am about to tell you. 
For while there have been since the world began two 
poets with whom no other poet deserves to be com- 
pared, namely, Homer and Archilochus,* one of them, 
Homer, praised practically everything—animals, 
plants, water, earth, armour, and horses; in fact it 
may be said that there is nothing which he failed to 
mention with praise and honour. At any rate, there 
is only one out of all the characters in his poems about 
whom he said harsh things, namely, Thersites, and 


3 Cf. Lucretius 1. 936-8: 
sed. veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore. 
1 Of. Velleius 1. 5: meque quemquam alium cuius operis 
primus fuerit auctor, in eo perfectissimum praeter Homerum et 
Archilochum reperiemus. 
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φήμησε, Θερσίτην, καὶ τοῦτον λυγὺν εἶναί φησιν 
ἀγορητήν. ᾿Αρχίλοχος δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ἐναντίαν ἧκε, 
τὸ 1 ψέγειν, ὁρῶν, οἶμαι, τούτου μᾶλλον δεομένους 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, καὶ πρῶτον αὑτὸν ψέγει. τοιγαρ- 
οὖν μόνος καὶ μετὰ τὴν τελευτὴν καὶ πρὶν 7 
γενέσθαι τῆς μεγίστης ἔτυχε μαρτυρίας παρὰ τοῦ 
δαιμονίου. τὸν μέν γε ἀποκτείναντα αὐτὸν ὁ 
᾿Απόλλων ἐξελαύνων ἐκ τοῦ νεὼ Μουσῶν αὐτὸν 
ἀνεῖπε θεράποντα ἀνῃρηκέναι. καὶ τὸ δεύτερον, 
ὡς ἀπελογεῖτο ἐν πολέμῳ λέγων ἀποκτεῖναι, 
πάλιν Μουσῶν θεράποντα. ἔφη τὸν ᾿Αρχίλοχον. 
τῷ πατρὶ δὲ αὐτοῦ χρωμένῳ πρὸ τῆς γενέσεως 
ἀθάνατόν οἱ παῖδα γενήσεσθαι προεῖπεν. 

Ὥσθ᾽ ὁ λοιδορεῖν ἱκανὸς καὶ καθάπτεσθαι 
καὶ φανερὰ τῷ λόγῳ ποιεῖν τὰ ἁμαρτήματα 
δῆλον ὅτι κρείττων ἐστὶ καὶ προκέκριται τῶν 
ἐπαινούντων. εἰ δ᾽ ἄρα ὑμεῖς ἐπαινούμενοι 
μᾶλλον ἥδεσθε, ἐπ᾽ ἄλλους ὑμῖν ἰτέον. ὅταν οὖν 
πρῶτον αὗτόν τινα ἴδητε κολακεύοντα ἐν ἅπασιν 
ols ποιεῖ καὶ χαριζόμενον ἐν τροφαῖς, ἐν ἐσθῆσι, 
καὶ περιιόντα ἀκόλαστον, τοῦτον οἴεσθε κολακεύ- 
σειν καὶ ὑμᾶς καὶ παρὰ τούτου προσδοκᾶτε 
λόγον ἡδύν, ὃν ὑμεῖς ἔπαινον ὀνομάξετε, τρυφῶντα 
δὴ παρὰ τρυφῶντος. ὅταν δὲ αὐχμηρόν τινα 
καὶ συνεσταλμένον ἴδητε καὶ μόνον βαδίζοντα, 
πρῶτον αὑτὸν ἐξετάζοντα καὶ λοιδοροῦντα, μὴ 


1 ᾖκε, τὸ Selden : ἥκετο. 


1 Iliad 9. 246. 

? Cf. Heraclides Ponticus (F.H. G. 2. 214): ᾿Αρχίλοχον τὸν 
ποιητὴν Κόραξ ὅ ὄνομα ἔκτεινε, πρὸς ὄν φασιν εἰπεῖν τὴν ο. 
Ἔξιθι νηοῦ. τοῦτον δ᾽ εἰπεῖν, ᾿Λλλὰ καθαρός εἰμι, ἄναξ᾽ 
χειρῶν γὰρ νόμῳ ἔκτεινα. Galen, Protrepticus 9, Musei E a 
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even Thersites is called a ' clear-voiced speaker.’ 1 
But Arehilochus went to the other extreme, toward 
censure—seeing, I imagine, that men have greater 
need of that—and first of all he eensures himself. 
That is why he alone, not only after his death, but 
before his birth, obtained the highest tribute from the 
deity. Certainly Apollo drove his slayer from the 
temple, deelaring that he bad slain a servant of the 
Muses. And again, when the man stated in self- 
defenee that he had slain him in war, onee more 
Apollo called Archilochus a servant of the Muses.? 
And when the father of Archilochus was consulting 
the oraele prior to the birth of his son, Apollo pro- 
phesied that he was destined to have a son who would 
be immortal. 

So, you see, he who is good at rebuking and up- 
braiding, and at revealing by his words the sins of 
men, is evidently superior and preferred above those 
who praise. If, then, it is praise that gives you more 
delight, you must betake yourselves to other men 
than me. "Therefore, whenever you see someone 
flattering himself first and foremost in everything he 
does, and courting favour by his table and his dress, 
and moving about in licentious fashion, you may be 
sure that man will flatter you as well, and you may 
expeet from him sweet words, which you eall praise— 
dainty language from a dainty man. But whenever 
you see someone who is unkempt and wears his gar- 
ments closely wrapped about him and has no eom- 
panions on his walks, a man who makes himself the 
first target for examination and reproof? do not 


fuller form of the Pythia’s words: Μουσάων θεράποντα κατ- 
ékraves* ἔξιθι νηοῦ. 
3 A manifest description of the speaker. 
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ζητεῖτε παρὰ τοῦ τοιούτου μηδεμίαν θωπείαν 

μηδὲ ἀπάτην, μηδὲ τὸν δεξιὸν ἐκεῖνον. καὶ προσηνῆ 
λόγον, ὃς δὴ μάλιστα διατρίβει περὶ δήμους καὶ 
σατράπας καὶ τυράννους. 


οὔτοι τοιοίδ᾽ 1 εἰσὶν ὑποδρηστῆρες ἐκείνων, 
2 M 4 / ^ e 4 , ` ~ 

ἀλλὰ νέοι, χλαίνας εὖ εἰμένοι ἠδὲ χιτῶνας, 
αἰεὶ δὲ λιπαροὶ κεφαλὰς καὶ καλὰ πρόσωπα. 


A 9 
οἵδε μὲν γὰρ ὥσπερ ἐπίκωμοί τινες ἥκουσιν εἰς 
τὸν βίον αὐλούμενοι καὶ ἀδόμενοι καὶ μεθύοντες 
. / 

εἰς ἑορτήν τινα καὶ πανήγυριν ἀσώτων εἰσβεβλη- 
κέναι νομίζοντες. 

> > er 2 9 . e ὃ M M 8 ^ 3 

Αλλ᾽ ὅστις ἕ ἰδὼν ὅσα δεινὰ καὶ δυσχερῆ καὶ 

/ ` ^ 

ὅτι μεστὰ πάντα πολεμίων καὶ ἐχθρῶν, ὅπου 
τρυφὴ καὶ ἀπάτη δυναστεύουσιν, 


αὐτόν μιν. πληγῇσω, ἀεικελίῃσι δαμάσσας, 

σπεῖρα κάκ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὤμοισι βαλών, οἰκῆι ἐοικώς, 

ἀνδρῶν θρυπτομένων κατέδυ πόλιν εὐρυ- 
άγυιαν" 


ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὶ κακῷ τῶν πέλας, ὥσπερ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς ἐπὶ 
κακῷ τῶν μνηστήρων ἧκε τοιοῦτος, ἀλλὰ τού- 
ναντίον ζητῶν ἂν ἄρα τι δύνηται λαθὼν ἀγαθὸν 

ἐργάσασθαι: τί δὴ κινεῖτε τὸν τοιοῦτον ἢ τί προ- 
κ λῖσθε δύσκολόν τινα καὶ ἄγριον ὑμῖν φανού- 
μενον δημηγόρον; o) γὰρ ὑμῶν παρεσκεύασται 
τὰ ὦτα δέξασθαι τραχεῖς τε καὶ στερεοὺς λόγους" 


1 οὔτοι τοιοίδ᾽ Homer: οὗτοι τοιοῦτοι. 
2 ἀλλ’ ὅστις Emperius: ἄλλος δέ τις. 


1 Odyssey 15. 330-2. 
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expect from such a man any flattery or deception, or 
that clever and seductive language which is most in 
use in dealing with democracies and satraps and 
dictators. 


Not so are they who wait upon such men, 

But rather youths with handsome cloaks and 
frocks, 

Whose locks are ever sleek, whose faces fair.! 


Aye, for these men enter upon life as if they were 
going to some revel, piping and singing and drinking 
on the supposition that it is a kind of festival or 
conclave of wastrels into which they have burst. 

But if a man, having seen how much there is that is 
dreadful and hateful in the world, and that every- 
where are countless enemies, both public and private, 
with whom wantonness and deceit hold sway, 


Subdues his body with injurious blows, 

Casts round his shoulders sorry rags, in guise 

A slave, steals into the wide-wayed town of those 
Who hold debauch,? 


meaning no harm to his neighbours—such as Odysseus 
meant to the suitors when he came in that guise—but 
on the contrary seeking if perchance he may un- 
obtrusively do them some good—if, I say, such a 
man comes among you, why do you stir him up, or 
why do you call upon one who will appear to you to be 
a churlish and savage person as a speaker? For your 
ears have not been prepared for the reception of 

2 Odyssey 4. 244-6. In Dio’s text θρυπτοµένων has dis- 
placed δυσµενέων of Homer. The words immediately follow- 
ing the quotation suggest that Dio was quoting from memory 


and thus confused the visit of Odysseus to Ilium, of which 
Homer was speaking, with his return to Ithaca. 
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> 5 [74 > ^ ε M ^ ^ 2 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἀσθενεῖς ὁπλαὶ κτηνῶν τῶν ἐν 
μαλακοῖς τε καὶ λείοις τραφέντων χωρίοις, 
ὁμοίως ὦτα τρυφερὰ ἐν κολακείᾳ τραφέντα καὶ 
λόγοις ψευδέσι. 

Τί οὖν προθυμεῖσθε ἀκούειν ὧν οὐκ ἀνέξεσθε; 
> M 4 ^ $ T7 » » 
ἀλλὰ μὴν τοιοῦτον πεπόνθατε otov Αἴσωπος ἔφη 

A 3 0 A ^ 9 Òr € A 1 A 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς παθεῖν, ἐπειδὴ éavtods! μὲν 
3. ΄ 5 36 . / A 
ἐνόμιζον πλείστου εἶναι ἀξίους, τὸ στόμα δὲ 
e, > ^ ^ » A 4 ^ 
ἑώρων ἀπολαῦον τῶν τε ἄλλων καὶ δὴ τοῦ 
μέλιτος ἡδίστου ὄντος. οὐκοῦν ἠγανάκτουν τε 
καὶ é é $ ^ 3 0 r 3 A δὲ 3 - 

μέμφοντο τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ. ἐπεὶ δὲ αὐτοῖς 
) a ^9 ZA e δὲ 28d , 3 M 
ἐνῆκε τοῦ! μέλιτος, οἱ δὲ ἐδάκνοντό Te? καὶ 
ἐδάκρυον καὶ δριμὺ καὶ ἀηδὲς αὐτὸ ἡγοῦντο. μὴ 
οὖν καὶ ὑμεῖς ἐπιζητεῖτε γεύσασθαι τῶν ἐκ 
φιλοσοφίας λόγων, ὥσπερ ὀφθαλμοὶ μέλιτος: 
ἔπειτα, οἶμαι, καὶ δακνόμενοι δυσχερανεῖτε καὶ 
φήσετε ἴσως οὐδαμῶς φιλοσοφίαν εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον, 
ἀλλὰ λοιδορίαν καὶ βλάβην. 

*H ^ 0 Y ιά 7 » ὃ JO / 

γεῖσθε μὲν γάρ, ὦ ἄνδρες, εὐδαίμονας 
ἑαυτοὺς καὶ μακαρίους, ἐπειδὴ πόλιν τε μεγάλην 
οἰκεῖτε καὶ χώραν ἀγαθὴν νέμεσθε καὶ πλεῖστα 
δὴ καὶ ἀφθονώτατα παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ὁρᾶτε τὰ ἐπιτήδεια, 
καὶ ποταμὸς ὑμῖν οὗτος διὰ μέσης διαρρεῖ τῆς 
πόλεως, πρὸς τούτοις δὲ μητρόπολις ἡ Ταρσὸς 
τῶν κατὰ Κιλικίαν. ὁ δὲ ᾿Αρχίλοχος, ov φημι 
ἑαυτοὺς Casaubon: τούτους. 


ἐνῆκε τοῦ Reiske: ἐνήκετο τοῦ or ἐνίκετο τοῦ. 
ἐδάκνοντό τε Selden: ἐδάκνοντο (or δάκνοντο) τότε. 
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harsh and stubborn words; nay, as the hooves of 
cattle are tender when they are reared in, soft, 
smooth country, so men’s ears are dainty when reared 
in the midst of flattery and lying speech. 

Why, then, are you eager to hear what you will 
not endure? Something must have happened to you 
like what Aesop says happened to the eyes. They 
believed themselves to be the most important organs 
of the body, and yet they observed that it was the 
mouth that got the benefit of most things and in 
particular of honey, the sweetest thing ofall. So they 
were angry and even found fault with their owner. 
But when he placed in them some of the honey, 
they smarted and wept and thought it a stinging, 
unpleasant substance.! Therefore, do not you your- 
selves seek to taste the words that philosophy has to 
offer, as the eyes tasted honey; if you do, methinks, 
not only will you be vexed when they cause a smart, 
but perhaps you will even say that such a thing 
cannot possibly be philosophy, but rather abuse and 
mischief. 

The fact is, my friends, that you consider yourselves 
fortunate and blessed because your home is in a 
great city and you occupy a fertile land, because you 
find the needs of life supplied for you in greatest 
abundance and profusion, because you have this 
river flowing through the heart of your city, and 
because, moreover, Tarsus is the capital of all the 
people of Cilicia.2 But Archilochus, who, as I have 


1 This fable seems to be recorded by no one but 
Dio. 

2 Xenophon, Anabasis 1. 2. 22-3, bears witness to the 
natural advantages of Tarsus. When Cilicia became a Roman 
province, Tarsus was made its capital. 
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^ *Á SAA > ’ M ^ Aé 
τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι ἀρέσαι, περὶ στρατηγοῦ λέγων 
ε 
οὕτω «φησί: 
> / / ` ON ’ 1 
οὐ φιλέω μέγαν στρατηγὸν οὐδὲ διαπεπλιγμένον 
οὐδὲ βοστρύχοισι γαῦρον οὐδ᾽ ὑπεξυρημένον' 
» / d ε - 
ἀλλά μοι, φησίν, εἴη ῥαιβός, ἀσφαλῶς βεβηκὼς 
> A , z M o! > ` ” 
καὶ ἐπὶ κνήμαισιν δασύς. μὴ οὖν αὐτὸν οἴεσθε 
i] ` M > ^ T » 2 > 
στρατηγὸν μὲν μὴ ἀγαπᾶν olov εἴρηκε, μηδ ἐν 
σώματος - μεγέθει καὶ κόμῃ «τίθεσθαι. τὸ τοῦ 
στρατηγοῦ ὄφελος, πόλιν δ᾽ ἂν ἐπαινέσαι ποτὲ: 
εἰς ταῦτα ὁρῶντα, ποταμοὺς καὶ βαλανεῖα καὶ 
2 \ ` ; Hi » ` 
^ ^ / 
κρήνας καὶ στοὰς καὶ πλῆθος οἰκιῶν καὶ μέγε- 
/ A > ~ M ’ ^ 
θος: κόμῃ γὰρ ἀτεχνῶς καὶ βοστρύχοις ταῦτα 
3 " > > » ὃ ^ LAA A / > 
ἔοικεν: ἀλλ᾽ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ μᾶλλον ἂν τούτων 
προκρῖναι σμικράν τε καὶ ὀλίγην σωφρόνως 
οἰκουμένην κἂν ἐπὶ πέτρας. 
» . > ’ ` e e 
l Αλλὰ Λρχίλοχος μὲν οὕτως εἶπεν, Όμηρος 
δὲ πῶς; οὐχ ὁ μὲν Ὀδυσσεὺς νησιώτης ἦν οὐδὲ 
τῶν συμμέτρων νήσων: πόθεν; οὐδὲ τῶν 
» / > » a 3 ’ » / / 
ἐγκάρπων, ἀλλ᾽ Tv? μόνον ἐπαινέσαι θέλων 
39. L4 > > [d ` ^ ’ 
αἰγίβοτον εἴρηκεν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως φησὶ τῇ τού- 
^ M] L4 M x / e ~ 
του βουλῇ τε καὶ γνώμῃ καὶ τὴν Tpotay αἱρεθῆναι, 
τηλικαύτην πόλιν καὶ τοσούτων ἄρχουσαν, 
ὅσσον Λέσβος ἄνω μακάρων ἕδος ἐντὸς ἐέργει 
M / 7 Νε ή > / 
καὶ Φρυγίη καθύπερθε καὶ ᾿ἨἙλλήσποντος ἀπείρων: 
1 διαπεπλιγμένον Hemsterhuis: διαπεπλεγμένον. 
διαπεπλιγμ emste γμ 
2 ἂν τούτων Geel: ἐν τούτῳ. 


3 ἀλλ᾽ ἣν Casaubon: ἀλλ᾽ ἢ or ἀλλὴ. 


1 Dio’s paraphrase of lines 3 and 4 of the Archilochus 
fragment does not agree with the accepted text: ἀλλά μοι 
σμικρός τις εἴη καὶ περὶ κνήμας ἰδεῖν ῥοικός, ἀσφαλῶς βεβηκὼς 
ποσσί, καρδίης πλέως. See Edmonds, Llegy and Iambus, 
L.C.L., vol. 2, p. 126. 
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said, found favour in the eyes of Apollo, in speaking 
of a general thus expresses his opinion: 


A general who is tall doth please me not, 
Who walks with legs apart, delights in curls, 
And shaves the hair that grows upon his calves. 


' Nay, says he, ‘let me rather have one who is 
bandy-legged, stands firmly, and has hairy shins.’ 1 
Therefore you must not think that if Archilochus had 
no love for the sort of general he has described and 
did not gauge the value of a general by his height 
or hair, he would ever have praised a city because he 
found in it such things as rivers and baths and 
fountains and porticoes and a multitude of houses and 
a wide extent of space, for such things are simply 
like hair and ringlets on a man; to me at least it 
appears that in place of these things he would have 
preferred a city that is both small and weak, even if 
perched upon a rock, provided it is wisely managed.” 

Well, there you have what Archilochus has to say, 
but how about Homer? Did not Odysseus come 
from an island, and not even from one of medium 
size—of course not—nor yet from a fertile one, but 
rather from one of which the poet could only say 
by way of praise that it ‘pastured goats’? 3 
But still Homer says that it was by that man’s counsel 
and judgement that even Troy was taken, a city that 
was so great, and held sway over so many peoples, 


Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode 
Of gods, and, landward, Phrygia and the stream 
Of boundless Hellespont ; 4 


2 This sentiment is contained in a couplet from Phocylides 
cited by Dio 36. 13. 
3 Odyssey 4. 606. 4 Iliad 24. 544-5. 
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ἣν πάντας φησὶ μυθεῖσθαι πολύχρυσον, πολύχαλκον. 
μή τι οὖν ὤνησεν αὐτοὺς ἢ ἢ τοῦ πλούτου τὸ μέγεθος 
ἢ τῶν ὑπηκόων ἢ τῶν συμμάχων τὸ πλῆθος ἢ 7) 
TÓV πεδίων ἢ τῆς Ἴδης τὸ κάλλος ἢ τοῦ Σιμό- 
εντος ἢ τοῦ Ξάνθου τοῦ δινήεντος, 


a kd / 7 ’ 
ὃν ἀθάνατος τέκετο Zevs ; 


καίτοι φησὶ καὶ πηγάς τινας πάνυ καλὰς ἐν τῷ 
προαστείῳ, τὴν μὲν ἀλεεινὴν | καὶ σφόδρα προση- 
νοῦς ὕδατος, ὥστε καὶ καπνὸν am αὐτῆς ἐγεί- 
ρεσθαι, τὴν δ᾽ ἐοικυῖαν τῇ ψυχρότητι κρυστάλλῳ 
τοῦ θέρους, ὥστε καὶ θέρους καὶ χειμῶνος μὴ 
δυσχερῶς πλύνειν τὰς καλὰς Τρώων θυγατέρας. 
οὐ μόνον δὲ πλούτῳ καὶ χώρας ἀρετῇ καὶ πλήθει 
διέφερον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄνθρωποι κάλλιστοι παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ἐγίγνοντο, καὶ ἄνδρες καὶ γυναῖκες, καὶ 
ἵπποι τάχιστοι, καὶ θεοφιλεῖς ἐδόκουν εἶναι, 
καὶ τείχει καρτερωτάτῳ περιπεφραγμένοι ἦσαν. 
τὸ μέν γε τεῖχος αὐτοῖς Ποσειδῶνος ἔργον ἦν 
\ 9 / e A 4 ^ e ^ A e 
καὶ ᾿Απόλλωνος. ὁ δὲ Ζεὺς τῶν ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον 
πόλεων ἐκείνην ἔφη μάλιστα ἀγαπῆσαι. τάχος 
δ᾽ ἵππων, ὥστε ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων θεῖν τῶν σταχύων. 
LN / $ / ε M 9 / 
ἐπὶ κάλλει δὲ Γανυμήδην ὁ Ζεὺς ἐποιήσατο 
οἰνοχόον. ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ δὲ ἐκ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἐπη- 
κολούθησεν ἡ ἀρίστη τῶν ἐκεῖθεν γυναικῶν. 
M M 7 [74 3 ΄ 
τὴν δὲ Kacoávópav Ὅμηρος οὔ φησι λείπεσθαι 
τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης τὸ εἶδος. 
1 ἀλεεινὴν Geel: ἀνειμένην. 
1 Iliad 18. 288-9. 2 Iliad 14. 434. 
3 Iliad 22. 147-55. 4 Iliad. 5. 263-73. 
5 Iliad 21. 441-9. Homer, however, states that Poseidon 


alone built the wall, while Apollo was tending the herd of 
Laomedon. 
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a city which he deelares all men call ' rieh-in-gold, 
rich-in-copper '.! Did Troy receive any benefit from 
either the magnitude of its wealth, or the number of 
its subjeets or allies, or the beauty of its fields, or of 
Mt. Ida or Simois or * eddying Xanthus ’, 


whom Zeus the immortal ereated ? ? 


And yet the poet says that there were also certain 
springs of rare beauty in the suburbs, one that was 
warm and whose waters were most pleasant, such that 
steam actually rose from it, and the other as cold as 
ice, even in summer, so that both in summer and in 
winter the lovely daughters of the Trojans could do 
their washing without diseomfort.? And not only 
were the Trojans distinguished for wealth and 
riehness of soil and number of inhabitants, but 
also human beings born at Troy were very 
beautiful, both men and women, horses were very 
Πεεῖ, the people were held to be dear to the 
gods, and they were feneed about with a circuit-wall 
most strong—in fact that wall of theirs was the 
work of Poseidon and Apollo. Moreover, Zeus 
declared that of all the eities beneath the sun he 
loved that eity most. Such was the fleetness of their 
steeds that they could run upon the tips of the heads 
of grain,’ such the beauty of Ganymede that he 
was made the cupbearer of Zeus?; and Alexander 
lured away from Greeee the noblest woman of that 
land; as for Cassandra, Homer declares that she 
was not inferior to Aphrodité in beauty.? 


$ Iliad 4. 44-7. 

? This striking phrase is not found in Homer. 
8 Iliad 20. 232-5. 

9 Iliad 24. 699. 
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᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅμως, ἐπειδὴ τρυφὴ καὶ ὕβρις εἰσῆλθεν 
αὐτοὺς καὶ παιδείας καὶ σωφροσύνης οὐδὲν 
ὥοντο δεῖσθαι, πολὺ πάντων ἀτυχέστατοι] γεγό- 
νασιν. οὐχ ἡ σύμπασα χθὼν ταῖς συμφοραῖς 
αὐτῶν διατεθρύληται; καὶ οὐδὲν ὤνησεν αὐτοὺς 
οὔτε τῶν ἵππων τὸ τάχος οὔτε ὁ Ζεὺς οὔτε ὁ 
Γανυμήδης, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἐξ οὕτω λυπρᾶς ? καὶ 
ἀδόξου πόλεως ἀπώλοντο, καὶ ἴσχυσεν ὁ τῆς 
Ἰθάκης πολίτης περιγενέσθαι τῶν ἐκ τοῦ ᾿Ιλίου 
πάντων, καὶ τὴν εὐρυάγυιαν ἅπασαν πορθῆσαι 
καὶ ἀνελεῖν ; f 

Οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ οἱ θεοὶ φιλοῦσιν ἔ ἔτι τοὺς ἀσελγεῖς 
καὶ ἄφρονας καὶ ἀκολάστους καὶ πρὸς ὕβριν 
ἐγκλίνοντας καὶ ῥᾳθυμίαν καὶ τρυφήν. ὥστε 
μὴ τούτοις Gappetre μηδὲ ἀποδέχεσθε τὸν συνη- 
δόµενον ὑμῖν καὶ θαυμάζοντα λόγον μηδὲ τοὺς 
δεινοὺς ἐγκωμιάζειν" οὗτοι μὲν γὰρ ἐξαπατῶσιν 
ὑμᾶς καὶ μάτην ἐπαίρουσιν, ὥσπερ νηπίους 
παῖδας: ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον, ὃς ὑμῖν δείξει τι τῶν 
ἁμαρτημάτων, καὶ πρῶτον ἁπάντων, ἂν δύνηται, 
παρασκευάσει φρονεῖν ὑμᾶς, ὅτι τούτων. ἕνεκεν, 
ὧν εἶπον, οὐκ ἐστὲ εὐδαίμονες, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁ Νεῖλος 
ὑμῶν διέρχηται τὴν πόλιν. τῆς Κασταλίας γενό- 
μενος διαυγέστερος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁ Πακτωλὸς ἐνθάδε 
φανεὶς μὴ κατὰ ψῆγμα τὸ χρυσίον ὑμῖν φέρη, 
καθάπερ φασὶ Λυδοῖς πρότερον, ἀλλ᾽ ἄθρουν 
ὥσπερ ἰλύν, μηδ᾽ ἂν Αἴγυπτον ἢ Βαβυλῶνα τῇ 
πολυτελείᾳ τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων ὑπερβάλλησθε. 
εἰ γὰρ ταῦτα δύναται ποιεῖν ἀνθρώπους μακαρίους, 
ποταμὸς ἢ κρᾶσις ἀέρος ἢ τόπος γῆς ἢ καὶ θαλάτ- 

1 ἀτυχέστατοι Reiske: ἀτυχέστεροι. 
2 λυπρᾶς] μικρᾶς Arnim, ef. Or. 32, 88. 
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But despite all that, because luxury and insolence 
came among them and they thought they had no 
need of culture and sobriety, they have become 
by far the most unfortunate of all men. Has not 
the whole earth been filled with the tale of their 
disasters? Yea, neither the speed of their horses nor 
Zeus nor Ganymede availed them aught, but a man 
from a city so wretched and obscure destroyed them, 
and that citizen of Ithaca was able to overcome the 
men of Ilium one and all and to pillage utterly and 
destroy the ‘ wide-wayed land.’ 1 

Aye, the gods no longer love men who are wanton 
and senseless and unrestrained and inclined toward 
insolence and laziness and luxury. Therefore, rely 
not on these speakers of yours and do not accept their 
words of congratulation and admiration or the 
men themselves who are so clever at singing praises ; 
for they only deceive and vainly excite you like 
foolish children; but rather welcome the man who 
will point out to you some of your faults, and will first 
of all, if he can, enable you to think, because such 
things as I have named do not make you blessed, not 
even if the mighty Nile itself should flow through 
your city with waters clearer than Castalia; not even 
if Pactolus,? appearing here, should bear to you its 
gold, not grain by grain, as they say it used to do for 
the Lydians in days gone by, but in a mass like mud ; 
not even if you should surpass Egypt and Babylon in 
the costliness of your buildings. For if these are 
the things which can make men blessed—rivers or 
climate or situation or even harbours opening on the 


! Dio expresses this thought in similar language in 32. 88. 
2 A tributary of the Hermus and famous in antiquity for 
the wealth of gold it brought to Lydian Sardis. 
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À / 1 ^ ` A ^ 2 » > ^ 
της λιμένες! ἢ ναὸς ἢ τεῖχος, οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν 
ὅσων λείπεσθε. 
z > ’ » ? » » 1 kd 
Βυζαντίους ἐκείνους ἀκούετε παρ᾽ αὐτὸν ol- 
κοῦντας τὸν llóvrov, μικρὸν ἔξω τοῦ στόματος,» 
αὐτομάτων ἰχθύων αὐτοῖς ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν ἐκπιπτόντων 
,* 47 > > e » M A » M ` > ^ 
ἐνίοτε: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδεὶς ἂν εἴποι διὰ τὸν ἰχθῦν 
’ » 
εὐδαίμονας Βυζαντίους, εἰ μὴ καὶ τοὺς λάρους, 
’ - 
οὐδὲ Αἰγυπτίους διὰ τὸν Νεῖλον οὐδὲ Βαβυλωνίους 
M] ^ 5 ^ 
διὰ τὸ τεῖχος. οὐχ ὁ llqveos δι ἐρήμου ῥεῖ 
’ 3 € t ` ~ 5 ’ 
Θετταλίας; οὐχ ὁ Λάδων διὰ τῆς ᾿Αρκαδίας 
’ / 
ἀναστάτου γενομένης; οὐκ αὐτὸς ὁ Kudvos 
3 z ν ^ / / 
ἄνω καθαρώτερος; διὰ τοῦτο βελτίους φήσετε 
ἐκείνους ἑαυτῶν; ἴσως μὲν ἀληθεύετε, ἐὰν λέγητε" 
^ > 4, ~ 
οὐ μὴν epeire.® τοὺς γὰρ ἀπείρους τρυφῆς καὶ 
πανουργίας, τούτους ἐγώ φημι πράττευ; ἄμεινον. 
/ > > A ^ > / N 5 z A e 
τί δ᾽ αὐτῆς τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας; οὐ Σύβαρις μὲν ὅσῳ 
7 ^ 
µάλιστα ἐτρύφησεν, τοσούτῳ θᾶττον ἀπώλετο; 
’ 
Κρότων δὲ καὶ Θούριοι καὶ Μεταπόντιον καὶ 
^ ’ 
Τάρας, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἀκμάσασαι καὶ τηλικαύτην 
^ / / 9^ TX 
ποτὲ σχοῦσαι δύναμιν, ποίας πόλεως οὐκ εἰσὶ 
^ > 
νῦν ἐρημότεραι; 
! λιμένες] ἢ λιμένος Reiske. . 
? Assuming a lacuna Arnim supplies after oróparos, exempli 
gratia, καὶ πλεῖστον ἀπὸ τοῦ τόπου κερδαίνοντας. 


3 ἐρεῖτε Roisko: εἴρηται. 
^ Μεταπόντιον Schwartz: Μεταπόντιοι or Μεταποντῖνοι. 


1 Aristotlo, Politics 1291 b. 23, notes the importance of the 
fishing industry at Byzantium but fails to record tho pheno- 
menon here mentioned by Dio. 

? Thessaly no doubt had little political importance in Dio's 
day, but the adjective which he applies to it seems overdrawn. 
He may have depended on hearsay. 

3 Cf. Strabo 8. 8. 388 : διὰ δὲ τὴν τῆς χώρας παντελῆ κάκωσιν 
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sea or temples or fortifications—it is impossible to 
list the cities that surpass you. 

You are told that the people of Byzantium yonder, 
who dwell elose beside the Pontus itself but a short 
distance outside its entrance [reap mueh profit from 
their situation], sinee from time to time fish are 
thrown out upon their shores without man’s inter- 
vention!; but still no one would eall Byzantines 
blessed because of the fish—unless he would say the 
same of cormorants—nor would he eall Egyptians 
blessed beeause of the Nile, or Babylonians beeause 
of their wall. Does not the Peneus flow through a 
Thessaly that is desolate? ? Does not the Ladon 
flow through an Arcadia whose people have been 
driven from their homes? 3 Is not the Cydnus itself 
purer higher up? Whatthen? Will you say that on 
that aecount the people in that region are superior to 
yourselves? You might be speaking the truth if 
you said they were—though you will not say it—for 
those who are unacquainted with luxury and raseality 
are in my opinion better off. What of Italy itself? 
Take Sybaris, for example; is it not true that the 
more luxurious it beeame the more speedily it 
perished? 4 And as for Croton, Thurii, Metapontum, 
and Tarentum, in spite of the high level of prosperity 
to whieh they each attained and the great power that 
onee was theirs, what eity is there that they do not 
now surpass in desolation? 5 
οὐκ ἂν προσήκοι μακρολογεῖν περὶ αὐτῶν (the Arcadians): 
ai τε yap πόλεις ὗ ὑπὸ τῶν συνεχῶν πολέμων ἠφανίσθησαν . . . τήν 
τε χώραν οἱ γεωργήσαντες ἐκλελοίπασιν, K.T À. 

4 Sybaris, proverbial for luxury, was destroyed in 510 B.c. 

5 These four cities of southern Italy at the close of the second 


Punic war fell permanently into the hands of the Romans 
and rapidly decayed. 
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IloAv δ᾽ ἂν ἔργον εἴη πάντας ἐπεξιέναι τοὺς 
διὰ τρυφὴν ἀπολωλότας, Λυδοὺς πάλαι, Μήδους, 
᾿Ασσυρίους «πρότερον, τὰ τελευταῖα Μακεδόνας: 
οἳ νεωστὶ μὲν τὰ ῥάκη ! περιῃρημένοι καὶ ποιμένες 
ἀκούοντες, τοῖς Opasi περὶ τῶν μελινῶν μαχόμενοι, 
τοὺς “Eras € ἐκράτησαν, εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν διέβησαν, 
ἄχρις ᾿Ινδῶν Ἴρξαν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὰ ἀγαθὰ τὰ .Περσῶν 
ἔλαβον, τούτοις ἐπηκολούθησε καὶ τὰ κακά, 
τοιγαροῦν ἅμα σκῆπτρα καὶ ἁλουργίδες καὶ 
Μηδικὴ. τράπεζα καὶ τὸ γένος αὐτῶν ἐξέλιπεν" 
ὥστε νῦν εἴ τις διέρχοιτο Πέλλαν, οὐδὲ σημεῖον 
ὄψεται πόλεως οὐδέν, δίχα τοῦ πολὺν κέραμον 
εἶναι συντετριμμένον ἐν τῷ τόπῳ. καίτοι μένει 
τὰ χωρία τῶν πόλεων, ὧν εἶπον, καὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν, 
οἷα καὶ πρότερον ἦν, καὶ τοὺς ποταμοὺς οὐδεὶς 
ἀλλοσεξ ἔτρεψεν, οὐδέ τι ὃ τοιοῦτον v ἕτερον: 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως * ὧν ἂν πολυτέλεια καὶ τρυφὴ ἄψηται, 
τούτοις οὐκ ἔστι πλείω χρόνον διαγενέσθαι. 

Μὴ γὰρ οἴεσθε τοὺς κριοὺς μηδὲ τὰς ἑλεπόλεις 
καὶ τὰς ἄλλας μηχανὰς οὕτως ἀνατρέπειν ὡς 
τρυφήν, εἴτε ἄνδρα βούλεταί τις πεπτωκότα ἰδεῖν 
εἴτε πόλιν. οὐ ποταμός ἐστιν οὐδὲ πεδίον οὐδὲ 
λιμὴν ὁ ποιῶν εὐδαίμονα πόλιν οὐδὲ χρημάτων 
πλῆθος οὐδὲ οἰκοδομημάτων οὐδὲ θησαυροὶ θεῶν, 
οἷς οὐδὲν προσέχει τὸ δαιμόνιον: οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰς 

1 ῥάκη] νάκη Emperius. 2 ἄλλοσε Reiske: ἄλλος. 

3 ρὐδέ τι Crosby: οὐδ᾽ εἴ τι. 4 ὅμως] ὅλως Geel. 


1 Pella was the aneient capital of Macedonia. Dio again 
exaggerates, for Lucian, Alerander 6, states that Pella still 
(ca. A.D. 150) had some inhabitants. 

2 Diodorus 20. 48. and 91 tells of these siege-towers. They 
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But it would be a vast undertaking to attempt to 
catalogue all who through luxury have suffered ruin: 
the Lydians long ago, the Medes, the Assyrians who 
preceded them, and lastly the Macedonians. For 
the Macedonians, although they had but lately shed 
their rags and were known as shepherds, men who 
used to fight the Thracians for possession of the 
millet-fields, vanquished the Greeks, crossed over into 
Asia and gained an empire reaching to the Indians; 
yet when the good things of the Persians came into 
their possession, the bad things also followed in their 
train. Accordingly both sceptre and royal purple 
and Median cookery and the very race itself came to 
an end, so that to-day, if you should pass through Pella, 
you would see no sign of a city at all, apart from the 
presence of a mass of shattered pottery on the site.! 
And yet the districts belonging to the cities and 
peoples I have named still remain just as they used to 
be, and no one has diverted the rivers into other 
channels, nor was anything else of that sort different 
once from what it is today; but in spite of that, 
whatever is touched by extravagance and luxury 
cannot long endure. 

For think not that rams and siege-towers ? and the 
other engines of war are as ruinous as luxury, whether 
it is a man whom one wishes to see prostrate or a city. 
No, it is not river or plain or harbour that makes a city 
prosperous, nor quantity of riches or multitude of 
houses or treasuries of the gods—objects to which 
deity pays no heed—nay, not even if some people do 


may have been the invention of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
used them effectively against Rhodes. Ammianus, who has 
no Latin term for the device, describes it at some length 
(23. 4. 10-13). 
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τὰς πόλεις τινὲς μεταφέρωσι τὰ ὄρη καὶ τὰς 
πέτρας ξὺν πολλῇ ταλαιπωρίᾳ καὶ πόνοις καὶ 
μυρίοις ἀναλώμασιν: ἀλλὰ σωφροσύνη καὶ νοῦς 
ἐστι τὰ σῴζοντα. ταῦτα ποιεῖ τοὺς χρωμένους 
μακαρίους, ταῦτα τοῖς θεοῖς προσφιλεῖς, οὐχὶ 
λιβανωτὸς οὐδὲ σμύρνα: πόθεν; οὐδὲ ῥίζαι 
καὶ δάκρυα δένδρων οὐδὲ τὰ ᾿Ινδῶν καὶ ᾿Αράβων 
φρύγανα. ὑμεῖς δέ, ἂν μὲν ἐκ τύχης ὁ ποταμὸς 
μεταβάλῃ καὶ ῥυῇ θολερώτερος, ἄχθεσθε καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς πρῶτον. ἐπιδημήσαντας αἰτίαν λέγετε: τὸν 
δὲ τρόπον τῆς πόλεως μεταβάλλοντα ὁρῶντες καὶ 
χείρω γιγνόμενον καὶ τεταραγμένον ἀεὶ μᾶλλον 

2 φροντίζετε. ἀλλὰ ὕδωρ μὲν οὐ μόνον πίνειν 
βούλεσθε καθαρόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁρᾶν: ἦθος δὲ καθα- 
ρὸν καὶ μέτριον οὐ ζητεῖτε. καίτοι πολλάκις 
ἀκοῦσαί τινων ἔστι: μὴ γὰρ ἡμεῖς μόνοι µετα- 
βεβλήκαμεν, ἀλλὰ σχεδὸν di ἅπαντες. ἔστι δὲ τοῦτο 
καθάπερ εἴ τις ἐν λοιμῷ διὰ τὸ πάντας ἢ τοὺς 
πλείστους νοσεῖν μηδεμίαν ἐθέλοι ποιεῖσθαι πρό- 
νοιαν, ὥστε αὐτὸς ὑγιαίνειν, ἢ νὴ Δία ἐν θαλάττῃ 
χειμαζόμενος, ἔπειτα πάντας ὁρῶν} τοὺς ἐν 
τῇ νηὶ κινδυνεύοντας ἀμελοῖ τῆς σωτηρίας. 
τί δέ; ἂν ὅλος καταδύηται στόλος, διὰ τοῦτο 
ἧττόν ἐστιν ἄτοπον τὸ ξυμβαῖνον; 

Τί οὖν ἁμαρτάνομεν ἡμεῖς; τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἐῶ. 
γελοῖον γάρ, εἴ τις πρὸς τὸν ὅλως οὐκ ἐπιστάμενον 
κιθαρίζειν, ἔπειτα ὡς ἔτυχε κρούοντα, ἐπιχειροῖ 


1 ὁρῶν Geel: ὁρᾷ. 


1 For building purposes. 
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transport to their cities the mountains and rocks ! at 
the cost of great physical pain and labour and untold 
expense, does that bring happiness; instead it is 
sobriety and common sense that save. These make 
blessed those who employ them; these make, men 
dear to the gods, not frankincense or myrrh, God 
knows, nor roots and gum of trees or the fragrant 
herbs of India and Arabia? But as for you, if by 
chance the river shifts its course and flows with more 
turbid stream than usual, you are annoyed and feel 
that you must offer an explanation to people who have 
come to Tarsus for the first time; on the other hand, 
though you sce the manners of the city shifting and 
growing worse and ever more and more disordered, 
you pay πο heed. Yet, though you want water to be 
pure, not only for drinking but also for sightliness, 
you fail to seek a character that is pure and free from 
excess. Indeed one may often hear men say: 
“ Yet perhaps it is not we alone who have changed, 
but practically everybody." But that is just as if in 
time of epidemic someone, because all, or nearly all, 
were ill, should not care to take any precautions for 
his own health, or, by Zeus, as if a man storm-tossed 
at sea, perceiving that all on board were in peril, 
should therefore neglect his own safety. What! 
If an entire fleet goes down, does that make the 
disaster any the less portentous! 

“Well, what is the fault we are guilty of?" 
Your other faults I shall refrain from mentioning. 
For it would be ludicrous if one should try to tell a 
man who has absolutely no knowledge of the harp, 
and yet goes on to strike its strings at random, what 


2 For the aromatic plants and trees of India and Arabia 
see Diodorus 2. 49, 3. 46; Strabo 15. 1. 22, 16. 4. 25. 
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λλέγειν ὅ τι ἥμαρτεν ἢ τίνα φθόγγον παρέβη. 


τοσοῦτον δὲ μόνον εἰπεῖν ἄξιον, ὃ μηδεὶς ἃ ἂν ἀρνή- 
σαιτο' φημὶ δὴ θαυμαστόν τι πάθος ἐν τῇ πόλει 
ταύτῃ πεπονθέναι πολλούς, ô παρ᾽ ἄλλοις τισὶ 
πρότερον ἤκουον μᾶλλον ἢ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν γιγνόμενον. 
τί δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἂν μὴ δύνωμαι δηλῶσαι σαφῶς, 
ἀλλὰ ὑμεῖς γε πειρᾶσθε ὑπονοεῖν" καὶ μηδέν με 
νομίσητε τῶν ἀπορρήτων λέγειν μηδ᾽ ὃ κρύπτουσιν 
οἱ ποιοῦντες, εἰ καὶ σφόδρα δόξει θαυμαστόν. 
μεταξὺ γοῦν ὀρθοὶ βαδίζοντες, λαλοῦντες οἱ πλείους 
καθεύδουσιν: εἶ δ᾽ ἐγρηγορέναι τοῖς πλείοσι 
δοκοῦσιν, οὐδὲν ἆ ἂν εἴη τοῦτο. καὶ γὰρ τοὺς λαγὼς 
φήσει τις ἐγρηγορέναι τῶν ἀπείρων ἐὰν ἴδη 
κοιμωμένους. πόθεν οὖν ἐγνώσθη τοῦτο; ἐξ ἑ ἑτέρων 
τινῶν, ἃ σημεῖά ἐστι τοῦ καθεύδειν: ἐπεὶ τά γε 
»” 2 ^ > / 

ὄμματα αὐτῶν ἀναπέπταται. 

Τί οὖν οὗτοι ποιοῦσι κοιμωμένων ; πολλὰ μὲν δὴ 
τά γε ἄλλα" σχεδὸν γὰρ πάντα ὀνείρασιν ἔοικεν 
αὐτῶν τὰ ἔργα: καὶ γὰρ χαίρουσι μάτην καὶ λυποῦν- 
ται καὶ θρασύνονται καὶ δεδοίκασι, μηδενὸς ὄντος, 
καὶ σπουδάζουσι, καὶ τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐπιθυμοῦσι, 
καὶ τὰ μὴ ὄντα νομίζουσιν εἶναι, καὶ τῶν ὄντων 
οὐκ αἰσθάνονται. πλὴν ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως κοινὰ 
καὶ ἡμῶν ἐστιν. ἐκεῖνο δέ, οἶμαι, φανερώτατον 
ὕπνου τεκμήριον ποιοῦσι, ῥέγκουσιν. οὐ γὰρ ἔχω 


1 This peculiarity of the rabbit was so widely known that 
it passed into a proverb, Cf. Suidas, s.v. λαγὼς καθεύδων: 
ἐπὶ τῶν προσποιουµένων καθεύδειν. It is noted also by Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia 11. 147 : Quin ct patentibus (oculis) dormiunt 
lepores multique hominum, quos κορυβαντιᾶν Graeci dicunt. 

2 In the preceding section Dio attempts to prepare his 
audience for this troublesome word by stating that they 
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partieular mistake he has made or what note he has 
misplayed. Butso mueh at least is worth mentioning, 
and nobody eould deny it: I assert that an amazing 
thing has happened in this eity to many people, 
something that I used to hear oeeurred formerly in 
other eities rather than at Tarsus. However, if I 
prove unable to explain elearly what that thing is, 
at least you may try to guess my meaning ; and, 
furthermore, do not think that I am telling any 
seeret or something that the guilty ones attempt to 
disguise, no matter if their eonduet does appear most 
amazing. At any rate, however amazing it may be, 
while on your feet, walking or talking, most of you 
all the while are fast asleep; and even if you seem to 
most men to be awake, that would mean nothing at 
all. For instance, anyone unaequainted with rabbits 
will say they are awake,evenif he sees them sleeping.! 
How, then, has this state been recognized? From 
eertain other signs which indieate their sleeping, since 
their eyes at least are wide open. 

What, then, do these people do that marks persons 
who are asleep? Many indeed are the other symp- 
toms; for practieally all their actions bear a re- 
semblanee to the dream state. For example, they 
experienee joy and sorrow, and courage and timidity, 
for no reason at all, they are enthusiastie, they desire 
the impossible, and what is unreal they regard as 
real, while what is rcal they fail to pereeive. How- 
ever, these traits, perhaps, they share in eommon 
with ourselves. But this,in my opinion, is the elearest 
mark of slumber—they snort.? For, by heaven, I have 


must guess at his meaning if he fails to make it plain. For 
a summary of his usage of the term consult the Introduction 
to the Discourse. 
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μὰ τοὺς θεοὺς εἰπεῖν εὐπρεπέστερον. καίτοι 

καὶ τῶν κοιμωμένων ὀλίγοι μέν, οἳ τοῦτο πάσ- 

χουσι' τῶν δὲ ἄλλων τοῖς μεθύουσι ξυμβαίνει καὶ 

τοῖς ἐμπλησθεῖσι καὶ τοῖς μὴ καλῶς κατα- 
/ 

κειμένοις. 

᾿Εγὼ δέ φημι τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον αἰσχρὰν τὴν 
πόλιν ποιεῖν καὶ δημοσίᾳ καταισχύνειν, καὶ τὴν 
μεγίστην͵ ὕβριν εἰς τὴν πατρίδα ὑβρίζειν τοὺς 
μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν τούτους κοιμωμένους, καὶ δικαίως 
ἂν αὐτοὺς ἐξορισθῆναι καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν καὶ παντα- 
χόθεν. οὐδὲ γὰρ μέτριόν ἐστι τὸ γιγνόμενον 
οὐδὲ σπανίως συμβαῖνον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ καὶ πανταχοῦ 
τῆς πόλεως, κἂν ἀπειλῇ τις κἂν παίζῃ κἂν 
καταγελᾷ. καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη ξύνηθές ἐστι καὶ 
τοῖς πάνυ σμικροῖς παισί, καὶ τῶν τελείων ὅσοι 
δοκοῦσιν αἰδεῖσθαι, προάγονται πολλάκις ὥσπερ 
ἐπιχωρίῳ 1 τινὶ χρῆσθαι, κἂν ἐπιστήσαντες διατρα- 

4 
πῶσιν, ἀνέπνευσαν γοῦν ὅμοιον. 

Et δή τις ὑπῆρχε τοιαύτη πόλις, ὥστε ἀεὶ 
0p ρηνούντων ἐν αὐτῇ ἀκούειν καὶ μηδένα δύνασθαι 
δίχα τῆς δυσφημίας ταύτης προελθεῖν μηδὲ ἐπ᾽ 
ὀλίγον, πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς ἔστιν ὅστις ἂν ἡδέως 
ἐπεδήμησεν; καύτοι τὸ μὲν θρηνεῖν, ὡς ἂν εἴποι 
τις, ἀτυχίας ἐστὶ σημεῖον, τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον ἀναισ- 
χυντίας, ἀσελγείας τῆς ἐσχάτης. οὐκοῦν εἰκὸς 
ἐν δυστυχέσι μᾶλλον ἀνθρώποις ἐθέλειν διατρί- 
βειν ἢ ὴ ἀκολάστοις. ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ἂν ἑλοίμην 
ἀκούειν οὐδὲ αὐλούντων διηνεκῶς". ἀλλ εἴ τις 
ἔστι τοιοῦτος τόπος, ἐν Q συνεχής ἐστιν ἦχος 


κ 


εἴτε αὐλῶν εἴτε ᾠδῆς εἴτε κιθάρας, οἷον δή 


1 ἐπιχωρίῳ Arnim, ἔπει ἀώρῳ Imperius: ἐπὶ δώρῳ. 
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no more becoming name to give it. And yet even 
among sleepers few suffer from that affliction, while 
with everybody else it occurs only when men are 
drunk, or have gorged themselves with food, or are 
reclining in an uncomfortable position. 

But I claim that such conduct shames the city and 
disgraces it as a state, and that the greatest outrage 
is dealt to their country by these daytime slumberers, 
and that they would deservedly be banished, not only 
by you, but by all men everywhere. For indeed this 
habit is no trifling matter nor of rare occurrence 
either; nay, it occurs all the time and everywhere in 
the city, despite all threats and jests and ridicule. 
And what is more, the sound is by now habitual even 
with the very small boys, and such adults as have a 
reputation for good form are often led to indulge in it 
as a kind of local usage, and even though they may 
check it in embarrassment, at any rate they have 
given vent to a sound quite similar. 

Now, if there existed any city in which you were 
continually hearing persons making lament, and in 
which no one could walk even a short distance with- 
out encountering that illomened sound, is there 
anyone, by Zeus, who would like to visit such a place? 
And yet lamentation, one might say, is a sign of 
misfortune, whereas the sound of which I am 
speaking is a sign of shamelessness and of extreme 
licentiousness. Surely it is reasonable that men 
should prefer to spend their time among those who 
are unfortunate rather than among those who are 
licentious. I for my part would not choose to hear 
even the pipes constantly; nay, if there exists a 
place in which there is a constant sound of pipes or 
song or lyres, as indeed they say is the case with the 
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τὸν τῶν Σειρήνων εἶναι σκόπελον ἀεὶ µελῳ- 
δούμενον, οὐκ ἂν δυναίμην ἐκεῖσε ἐλθὼν διάγειν. τὸν 

36 δέ γε ἄγριον τοῦτον καὶ χαλεπὸν ἦχον τίς ἂν μέτριος 
ἄνθρωπος ὑπομείνειεν; ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν μέν τις οἴκημα 
παριὼν ἀκούσῃ τοῦ .Τοιούτου, δῆλον ὅτι φήσει 
χαμαιτυπεῖον αὐτὸ εἶναι. τὴν δὲ πόλιν τί φή- 
σουσιν, ἐν ᾗ πανταχοῦ σχεδὸν εἷς ἐπικρατεῖ 
φθόγγος, καὶ οὔτε καιρὸν οὔτε ἡμέραν οὔτε 
τόπον ἐξαίρετον οὐδένα ποιοῦνται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν στενω- 
ποῖς, ἐν οἰκίαις, ἐν ἀγοραῖς, παρὰ τὸ θέατρον, 
ἐν τῷ γυμνασίῳ δυναστεύει τὸ πρᾶγμα; καὶ 
αὐλοῦντος μὲν ἕωθεν οὐδενὸς ἀκήκοα ἐγὼ μέχρι 
νῦν ἐν τῇ πόλει, τοῦτο δὲ τὸ θαυμαστὸν μέλος 
εὐθὺς ἅμα τῇ ἡμέρᾳ κινεῖται. 

37 Καίτοι pe ov λέληθεν ὅτι ἴσως τινὲς. ληρεῖν 
με νομίζουσι τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐξετάζοντα, καὶ μηδὲν 
εἶναι παρὰ τοῦτο, μόνον ἂν τὰ λάχανα ἁμάξαις 
εἰσφέρητε καὶ πολλοι) ἄρτους θεωρῆτε ἐν τῷ 
μέσῳ καὶ τὸ τάριχος N! καὶ τὰ κρέα. σκοπούν- 
των δὲ ὅμως, αὐτοὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα οὕτως. εἴ τις 
αὐτῶν παραγένοιτο εἰς πόλιν, ἐν ἡ πάντες ὃ τι 
ἂν δεικνύωσι τῷ μέσῳ. δακτύλῳ δεικνύουσι, 
κἂν δεξιὰν ἐμβάλῃ τις, οὕτως ἐνέβαλε, Küv προ- 
τείνῃ τὴν χεῖρα ὅλως κἂν ὁ δῆμος χειροτονῶσι, 
κἂν οἱ δικασταὶ τὴν ψῆφον φέρωσι, ποίαν τινὰ 
ἡγήσονται τὴν πόλιν ταύτην : ἐὰν δὲ ἀνασυρά- 

38 μα πάντες βαδίζωσιν, ὥσπερ ἐν λίμνῃ: dpa. 


ἢ Crosby, ἄξιον Ñ Reiske: 7. 
«Baby τις] ἐμβάλλῃ τις Reisko: ἐμβαλεῖν M. 
3 ὅλως] οὕτως Reiske. 


1 See note on Or. 32. 47. 
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Sirens’ crag,! which ever resounds with melody, I 
could not bring myself to go and live there. But as 
for that boorish and distressing sound M make, what 
ordinary mortal could endure it? if a man in 
passing by a house hears a sound like unus of course 
he will say it's a brothel. But what will men say 
of the city in which almost everywhere just one note 
prevails, and whose inhabitants make no exception 
of season or day or place, but, on the contrary, in 
alley-ways, in private houses, at market, at the 
theatre, in the gymnasium this snorting is dominant? 
Besides, while I have never up to the present moment 
heard anybody play the pipes at sunrise in the city, 
this amazing tune of yours starts going at break of day. 

However, I am not unaware that some may believe 
that Iam talking nonsense when I inquire into matters 
such as this, and think that this snorting makes no 
difference, provided only that you continue to bring 
in your vegetables by the wagon-load and to find 
bread in abundance for all to buy, and your salt fish 
and meats as well. But still let them consider the 
matter for themselves in this way : Supposing one of 
them came to a city in which everybody always uses 
his middle finger in pointing to anything,? and, if he 
offers his right hand, offers it in that fashion, and, 
if he extends his hand for any purpose, either for 
voting in assembly or in the casting of his ballot 
as a juryman, extends it so, what sort of place 
would the newcomer think that city to be? And 
suppose everybody walked with his clothes pulled 


up, as if wading in a pool? Are you not aware 


2 An indecent gesture. See scholium to Aristophanes, 
Clouds 653: δείκνυσι τὸν μέσον δάκτυλον αἰσχρῶς, and also 
Juvenal 10.53: mediumque ostenderet unguem. 
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> a e ^ >? M A 5 € ^ 5 A 
ἀγνοεῖτε ὅτι ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ καθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀφορμὴν 
δεδωκότα. βλασφημίας, ὥστε δημοσίᾳ κατὰ τῆς 
πόλεως ἔχειν ὅ τι λέγωσι τοὺς ἀπεχθῶς opiy 
διακειμένους; ἀλλὰ πόθεν τοὺς Κέρκωπας } 
€ ^ 5 ^ + 2 » ὃ - ὃ / 
ὑμῖν ἐπιβοῶσιν; kaírov? οὔ φασι δεῖν διαφέρειν 
»pn t ^ » ^ » e A Ὡν μή / 
οὔθ᾽ ὑμῖν οὔτε τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπὲρ ὧν ἕτεροι λέγουσιν, 
» 3 t6 ^N 8 3 A ^ 8 / ^ Ad 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὧν αὐτοὶ ποιεῖτε φέρε, ἂν καταλάβῃ 
τοιοῦτο πάθος. δημοσίᾳ τινάς, ὥστε γυναικῶν 
λαβεῖν φωνὴν ἅπαντας καὶ μηδένα δύνασθαι μήτε 
νέον μήτε πρεσβύτερον ἀνδριστὶ * μηδὲν εἰπεῖν, 
οὐ δόξει χαλεπὸν εἶναι καὶ παντός, οἶμαι, λοιμοῦ 
βαρύτερον ὥστε πέμποιεν ἂν εἰς θεοῦ καὶ τὸ 
/ A 
δαιμόνιον πολλὰ ἱλάσκοιντο; καίτοι τὸ μὲν 
^ 5 / 4 > 0 , , A M 
γυναικῶν ἀφιέναι φωνὴν ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶ φωνὴν 
ἀφιέναι, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἂν ἀκούων γυναικὸς δυσχε- 
ράνειεν. ὁ δὲ τοιοῦτος ἦχος τίνων ἐστίν; οὐχὶ 
τῶν ἀνδρογύνων; οὐχὶ τῶν τὰ αἰδοῖα ἀποκεκομ- 
μένων 5 οὐδὲ τούτων ἀεὶ καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντας, ἀλλὰ 
ἴδιον αὐτῶν ὥσπερ ξύμβολον. 

Φέρε © εἰ κατεζωσμένοι πάντες ἐβαδίζετε ἢ 
τυμπανίζοντες, καὶ μηδὲν ὑμῖν ἐδόκει τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι 
χαλεπόν ; εἰ συνέβαινεν ὑμᾶς ὑψηλήν τινα ἔχειν 

1 τοὺς Κέρκωπας Selden, τὰς Κερκνίδας Reiske: τὰς Kepxidas. 

3 καίτοι Reiske: καὶ. 

3 dpa ἀγνοεῖτε... αὐτοὶ ποιεῖτε rejected by Arnim as a 
revised version of καίτοι µε οὗ λέληθεν . . . τὰ κρέα in ὃ 37. 

* ἀνδριστὶ Emperius, ἀνδρείως Reiske : ἄνδρα. 


b After βαρύτερον the MSS. read οὐ γὰρ τὸ πυρέττειν αἰσχρὸν 
οὐδὲ τὸ ἀποθνῄσκειν, which Arnim deletes. 

1 A mythical pair of ape-like men closely associated with 
Heracles and a natural subjeet for comic treatment. The 
intimate connection between Tarsus and Heracles lends plausi- 
bility to Selden’s conjecture. 
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that such conduet has provided oecasion for slander 
against you, with the result that those who are ill- 
disposed toward you are supplied with material 
wh.rewith to defame you as a people? Well, how 
comes it that people shout at you the name 
Cercopes?! And yet men say that it should make 
no differenee either to you or to anybody else what 
others say, but only what you yourselves do. Well 
then, supposing certain people should as a community 
be so afflicted that all the males got female voices and 
that no male, whether young or old, could say any- 
thing man-fashion, would that not seem a grievous 
experience and harder to bear, I'll warrant, than any 
pestilence, and as a result would they not send to the 
sanetuary of the god and try by many gifts to pro- 
pitiate the divine power? And yet to speak with 
female voice is to speak with human voice, and no- 
body would be vexed at hearing a woman speak. 
But who are they who make that sort of sound? 
Are they not the ereatures of mixed sex? ? Are they 
not men who have had their testieles lopped off? 
Nay, even they do not always make that sound, nor 
to all persons, but it is reserved for themselves, a sort 
of password of their own. 

Come, suppose you all were aecustomed to walk 
with clothes girt tight, or playing the tambourine;? 
and that this practice did not seem to you at all vexa- 
tious. Suppose you happened to possess a lofty rock, 


2 The word ἀνδρογύνων had several meanings, none of them 
complimentary. See Suidas s.v. Cf. Plato, Symposium 189E: 
ἀνδρόγυνον yàp ἓν τότε μὲν ἦν καὶ εἶδος καὶ ὄνομα ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων 
κοινὸν τοῦ τε ἄρρενος καὶ θήλεος, νῦν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ἐν 
ὀνείδει ὄνομα κείμενον. 

3 Both traits characteristic of women. 
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ἄκραν 7 νὴ Δία opos! ὑπερκείμενον, ὥσπερ ἕτεραι 
πόλεις, ὅπου τις ἀνελθὼν ἕκαστον μὲν σαφῶς 
ἀκούειν μὴ δύναιτο, τὸν δὲ ξύμπαντα θροῦν, qr ποῖος 
ἦχος ὑμῖν av? ἀνενεχθῆναι δοκεῖ 3; ἢ δῆλον ὅ ὅτι ὁ 4 
τοῦ πλείονος ὥσπερ ἐν ἁρμονίᾳ κρατοῦντος ;; εἰ 
δὲ ἐκ τῆς ἀκοῆς δέοι τεκμαίρεσθαι περὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, ὥσπερ Ὅμηρός φησι προσιόντα 5 τὸν 
Ὀδυσσέα τῇ αὑτοῦ οἰκίᾳ μὴ περιμεῖναι θεάσασθαι 
τοὺς μνηστῆρας ἑστιωμένους, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς εἰπεῖν 
πρὸς τὸν Εὔμαιον, ὡς αὐτὸν ἡ κιθάρα περιήνεγκε, 


γιγνώσκειν δὴ ὅ οτι πολλοὶ ἐ εν αὐτῇ δαῖτα τίθενται" 


καὶ πάλιν ἐκ τῆς νήσου τῶν Κυκλώπων ἀκούοντα 
τῶν τε προβάτων βληχωμένων καὶ αὐτῶν τῆς 
φωνῆς, ὡς ἄν, οἶμαι, νεμόντων, νοεῖν ὅτι ποιμένων 
τινῶν ἐστιν 7 χώρα. φέρε καὶ ὑμᾶς εἴ τις ἐκ τοῦ 
φερομένου ἤχου πόρρωθεν εἰκάζοι, ποίους ἂν § 
ἀνθρώπους. ὑπολάβοι εἶναι καὶ τί πράττειν ; οὐ 
γὰρ ἱκανοί ἐστε οὔτε βουκολεῖν. οὔτε ποιμαίνειν 
καὶ πότερον ὑμᾶς ᾿Αργείων ἀποίκους, ὡς λέγετε, 
φήσει τις, 7) μᾶλλον ἐκείνων ᾿Αραδίων; καὶ πότε- 
ρον Ἕλληνας 7) Φοινίκων τοὺς ἀσελγεστάτους ; 

᾿Εγὼ μὲν γὰρ ἡγοῦμαι μᾶλλον προσήκειν 
ἀνδρὶ σώφρονι ἐν τοιαύτῃ πόλει κηρὸν ἐπαλεῖψαι T 

1 ὄρος Reiske: ἀέρος. 2 ἂν added by Reiske. 

3 δοκεῖ], ἐδόκει Arnim. 4 ὁ added by Reiske. 

M προσιόντα Reiske : προϊόντα, 


ποίους ἂν Crosby, οἵους ἂν Reisko: οἵους. 
? ἐπαλεῖψαι Reiske: ὑπαλίψαι or ἀλεῖψαι. 

1 Odyssey 17. 269. Dio has adapted the line somewhat 
to serve his purpose. He might well have ineluded in his 
quotation the next two verses, had not the poet introduced 
also κνίση, which does not suit our passage. 
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or, by Zeus, an overhanging mountain such as other 
cities have, and that a man who made the ascent 
could not hear distinctly individual voices but only 
the general murmur, what kind of sound do you 
think would have been borne aloft to him? Would it 
not, evidently, be the sound made by the majority, 
prevailing as if by harmony of tone? And suppose 
one had to guess from what was heard who made the 
sound, as Homer says about Odysseus when he 
approached his own home, that he did not have to 
wait to see the suitors at their feast but straightway 
said to Ejumaeus, as the note of the harp smote his 
ear, that he 


Knew well that many were feasting in his hall; 1 


and again, when from the island of the Cyclopes he 
heard both the bleating of sheep and the voices of 
men (as he would, methinks, if they were pasturing 
their sheep), that he perceived that it was the country 
of shepherds ?—well then, suppose that a man were 
to judge you too by the sound that came to him from 
a distance, what kind of men would he guess you were 
and what your occupation? For you haven't the 
capacity for tending either cattle or sheep! And 
would any one call you colonists from Argos;? as you 
claim to be, or more likely colonists rather of those 
abominable Aradians?* Would he call you Greeks, 
or the most licentious of Phoenicians ? 

I believe it is more appropriate for a man of 
sense to plug his ears with wax in a city like yours 


2 Odyssey 9. 167. Homer does not make Odysseus draw 
the inference with which Dio credits him. 

3 See 81. 

* Aradus was a tiny island off the coast of Phoenicia. 
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^ , M nN > . ~ / » 
τοῖς ὠσὶν ἢ εἰ τὰς Σειρῆνας παραπλέων ἔτυχεν. 
- , 
ὅπου μὲν γὰρ ὑπῆρχε θανάτου κίνδυνος, ὅπου δὲ 
> / e ^ 3 ΄ ^ X 
ἀσελγείας, ὕβρεως, τῆς ἐσχάτης διαφθορᾶς. καὶ 
/ > / ΄ 209 e / ΄ 
πρόσεστιν οὐδεμία τέρψις οὐδ᾽ ἱστορία δήπου. 
- > 
πρότερον μὲν οὖν ἡ παραίνεσις τῶν ἀμεινόνων 
^ ^ / 
ἐκράτει, νῦν 8’, ὡς ἔοικε, τῶν χειρόνων. θαυμάσαι 
ο» x ` 27 ^ ^ » 4 D / 
δ᾽ ἄν τις τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ ζηλοῦν αὐτὸ τοὺς πλείους 
2 0 47] 1 \ θέ 9 Ν / 0 ^ 
ἐνθάδε 1 καὶ συνηθέστερον ἀεὶ γίγνεσθαι προβαῖνον. 
ὥσπερ Ιωνική τις ἐκράτησεν ἁρμονία καὶ Δώριος 
1 ΄ 3 M 4 er ^ € ^ 
καὶ Φρύγιος ἄλλη καὶ Λύδιος: οὕτως νῦν ἡ τῶν 
> / ^ , M 4 / € ^ 
Λραδίων κρατεῖ μουσική, καὶ τὰ Φοινίκων ὑμῖν 
κρούματα ἀρέσκει, καὶ τὸν ῥυθμὸν τοῦτον ἐξαι- 
ρέτως ἠγαπήκατε, ὥσπερ ἕτεροι τὸν σπονδεῖον. 
ἢ καὶ γένος τι πέφηνεν ἀνθρώπων ταῖς ῥισὶν 
εὔμουσον, ὥσπερ τοὺς κύκνους φασὶ τοῖς πτεροῖς, 
^ / 
ἔπειτα τῶν λιγυφώνων τρόπον ὀρνέων τέρπουσιν 
5 ΄ » ^ € ^ . M . / 
ἀλλήλους ἔν τε ταῖς ὁδοῖς καὶ παρὰ τὰ ξυμπόσια, 
` / z ` 2 ^ 5 ^ 4 
μηδὲν δεόμενοι λύρας μηδὲ αὐλῶν; ἀρχαῖα δὴ 
ταῦτα καὶ σκληρᾶς Te? καὶ ἀγροίκου τινὸς 
~ » ^^ ` / Ld > ^ 
μουσικῆς ὄργανα. viv δὲ τρόπος ἄλλος ἀνθεῖ, 
βαρβίτων κρείττων καὶ προσηνέστερος. οὐκοῦν 
μετὰ χρόνον καὶ χοροὺς ὑπὸ τῷ μέλει τούτῳ 
/ lá . 4 5 ~ > / 
στησόμεθα παίδων καὶ παρθένων ἐπιμελῶς ἐκδιδά- 
£avres. 
> ^ 
Αλλ᾽ ὅτι μὲν ἄχθεσθε ἀκούοντες σαφῶς οἶδα, 
1 ἐνθάδε Reiske: ἔνθα δὴ. 2 τε Crosby: ἔτι. 


1 Strabo (14. 5. 13-15) paints an interesting picture of 
intellectual life at Tarsus and lists a number of philosophers, 
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than if he chanced to be sailing past the Sirens. 
For there one faced the risk of death, but here it is 
licentiousness, insolence, the most extreme corruption 
that threatens. And here we find no real enjoyment 
and no love of learning either, I imagine. At any 
rate in days gone by it was the counsel of the better 
citizens that had its way,! whereas now, it seems, it is 
the counsel of the worse. And one might wonder why 
the majority here in Tarsus follow that baser counsel 
so eagerly, and why that tendency is constantly 
growing more general as time goes on. Just as 
formerly an Ionian mode became dominant in music, 
and a Dorian, and then a Phrygian also, and a Lydian, 
so now the Aradian mode is dominant and now it is 
Phoenician airs that suit your fancy and the Phoe- 
nician rhythm that you admire most, just as some 
others do the spondaic. Or can it be that a race of 
men has been created with the gift of music in their 
noses (as swans are said to have the gift of music in 
their wings 2), so that like shrill-voiced birds these 
men delight one another in the streets and at sympo- 
sia without any need of lyre and pipes? No doubt 
the lyre and pipes are antiquated and, furthermore, 
instruments that produce a harsh and rustic kind of 
music. Ah well, another style now is flourishing, 
superior to lyres and more agreeable. Therefore, 
in course of time, we shall even institute choruses to 
accompany that variety of tune, choruses of boys and 
girls, most carefully instructed. 

Well, I understand perfectly that you are vexed 


poets, and grammarians there in residence. Those days had 
passed. 

2 Aristotle, Historia Animalium 535b, 31, ὁ γινόμενος ταῖς 
πτέρυξι ψόφος οὐ φωνή ἐστι. 
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A ^ ο ` ’ > , 3 
καὶ προεῖπον ὅτι τοὺς λόγους ἀποδέξεσθε οὐχ 
ε ^ > / ` ` ^ 
ἡδέως. ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἴσως µε περὶ ἄστρων καὶ γῆς 
» - £ M ` M [4 ^ $, ’ 
ἐδοκεῖτε διαλέξεσθαι. καὶ τινὲς μὲν ὑμῶν ὀργίζον- 

$ Li e ’ . ld ` . - 

ται καί φασί µε ὑβρίζειν τὴν πόλιν, τοὺς δὲ ταῦτα 
ποιοῦντας οὐκ αἰτιῶνται: τινὲς δὲ ἴσως καταγελῶ- 
σιν, εἰ περὶ μηδενὸς κρείττονος εὗρον εἰπεῖν: 
5 A . ε ~ A . 3 ` Ww > “ ε l4 
ἐγὼ δὲ ὁρῶ καὶ τοὺς ἰατροὺς ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε ἁπτομένους 
ὧν οὐκ ἂν ἤθελον, οὐχὶ τῶν καλλίστων τοῦ σώμα- 
τος, καὶ πολλοὺς οἶδα τῶν θεραπευομένων ἀγανακ- 
τοῦντας, ὅταν ἅπτηται τοῦ πεπονθότος. ὁ δὲ 
πολλάκις ἀμύττει τοῦτο καὶ τέμνει βοῶντος. 
οὔκουν ἀνήσω περὶ τούτου λέγων, πρὶν ἂν σφόδρα 
δηχθῆτε. καίτοι πάνυ ἀσθενοῦς φαρμάκου τυγχά- 
νετε τοῦ λόγου τούτου καὶ πολὺ ἐλάττονος ἢ κατὰ 
τὴν ἀξίαν. 

3 A . m e / . - ’ 

Aye δὴ πρὸς τοῦ Ηρακλέους καὶ τοῦ Περσέως 
καὶ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς καὶ τῶν 
LAA: 0 ^ “a ^ 5 ’ θέ θύ 
ἄλλων θεῶν, οὓς τιμᾶτε, ἀποκρίνασθέ μοι προθύ- 
pos, εἴ τις ὑμῶν ἐβούλετο γυναῖκα τοιαύτην 
ἔχειν, λέγω δέ, ὥσπερ κιθαρίστρια καλεῖται γυνὴ 

. . /, > . av ’ A 3/ € / 
καὶ νὴ Δία αὐλητρὶς ἢ ποιήτρια καὶ τἆλλα ὁμοίως 

^ τα a 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιτηδευμάτων, οὕτως ἣν ἄν τις 
^ ` 
συνήθως ὀνομάσειεν ἀπὸ τούτου τοῦ ἔργου. καὶ 

A fs . y 0 X 4 λό 
μὴ δυσχεραίνετε μηδὲ ἄχθεσθε: τοὺς γὰρ λόγους 

- ^ ’ 
τούτους αὐτὸ παρέχει τὸ πρᾶγμα τῷ βουλομένῳ 
^ / 
περὶ αὐτοῦ λέγειν, οὐκ ἐγώ ποθεν ἀνευρίσκω. 


1 $15, 
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with me for what I have been saying, and indeed I 
told you beforehand ! that you would not receive my 
words with any pleasure. However, you may have 
supposed that I was going to discourse on astronomy 
and geology. And though some of you are angry 
and claim that I am insulting your city, still they do 
not blame those who are guilty of the things I 
mention; on the other hand, others may be laughing 
at me because I could find nothing better to talk 
about. However, I find that physicians too sometimes 
handle things they would rather not, parts of the 
body that are not the most beautiful, and many of 
their patients, I know, are irritated when the 
physician touches the sore spot. But he often sca- 
rifies and lances it despite the outery. I, therefore, 
shall not cease to talk upon this theme until I make 
you smart indeed. And yet, after all, it is a very 
mild medicine you are getting in this speech of mine, 
much less severe than your case calls for. 

Come now, in the name of Heracles and Perseus 
and Apollo and Athené and the other deities whom 
you honour, tell me freely whether any one of you 
would want to have a wife like that—I mean a wife 
whom men would habitually call by a name derived 
from the practice of which I speak,? just as a woman 
receives the name of harpist or flautist or poetess, 
and so forth, each in keeping with its own activity. 
And pray do not be displeased or vexed; for these 
words of mine are words that the situation itself 
supplies to any man who chooses to deal with the 
subject, rather than some invention of my own. 


2 That is, the practice of 'snorting." Arnim believes 
that after the word épyov the text has lost a noun descriptive 
of that particular activity, e.g., ῥεγκητρίδα. 
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γυναικὶ μὲν δὴ τοιαύτῃ ξυνοικεῖν οὐδεὶς ἂν 
ἐθελήσειεν ὁ ὑμῶν οὐδὲ ἐπὶ πεντακοσίοις ταλάντοις, 
οἶμαι, θυγατέρα δὲ σχεῖν ἕλοιτο ἄ ἄν; ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία 
μητέρα πως οὐ! .Χαλεπὸν τοιαύτην ἔχειν καὶ 
γηροβοσκεῖν" σεμνὸν γὰρ δῆλον ὅτι καὶ πρεσβυ- 
τέροις πρέπον μᾶλλον. elev: οὐκοῦν ἐπὶ μὲν 
γυναικὸς ἢ θυγατρὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀκούοντες ἀνέχεσθε, 
πόλιν δὲ τοιαύτην καὶ πατρίδα οἰκεῖν οὐ δεινὸν 
ὑμῖν δοκεῖ; ; καὶ ταῦθ', ὃ τῷ παντὶ χαλεπώτερον, 
οὐ τοιαύτην, οὖσαν Pr ἀρχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ἣν αὐτοὶ 
ποιεῖτε; καίτοι μητρόπολις ὑμῶν ἐστιν ἡ πόλις, 
ὥστε καὶ τὴν σεμνότητα. καὶ τὸ ἀξίωμα ἔχει τὸ 
τῆς μητροπόλεως" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὔτε τοῦ ὀνόματος 
οὔτε τῆς ἀρχαιότητος οὔτε τῆς δόξης φείδεσθε. 
τί ἂν οἴεσθε, εἰ καθάπερ εἰκός ἐστι καί φασι τοὺς 
οἰκιστὰς ἥρωας ἢ θεοὺς πολλάκις ἐπιστρέφεσθαι 
τὰς αὑτῶν πόλεις τοῖς ἄλλοις ὄντας ἀφανεῖς ἔν τε 
θυσίαις καί τισιν ἑορταῖς δηµοτελέσιν,, ἔπειθ᾽ ὁ 
ἀρχηγὸς. ὑμῶν “Ἠρακλῆς παραγένοιτο, Trot πυρᾶς 
οὔσης, ἣν πάνυ καλὴν αὐτῷ ποιεῖτε, σφόδρα γε 
ἂν αὐτὸν ἡσθῆναι τοιαύτης ἀκούσαντα φωνῆς; 
οὐκ ἂν εἰς Θράκην. ἀπελθεῖν μᾶλλον ἢ Λιβύην, καὶ 
τοῖς Βουσίριδος η τοῖς Διομήδους ἀπογόνοις 
θύουσι ὑ παρεῖναι; i δέ; ὁ Ilepoeds οὐκ ἂν 
ὄντως ὑπερπτῆναι δοκεῖ τὴν πόλιν ; 


1 μητέρα πως ov Schwartz and Wilamowitz, µητέρα πῶς; 
od Geel: μητέρα ; πῶς οὐ. 
? ταῦθ᾽, ὃ τῷ Reiske: ταῦθ᾽ οὕτω or ταῦθ᾽ οὐ τῷ Or ταῦτα 
ov TO. 
3 ῥύουσι Reiske: θύσομαι. 


! [n memory of his death and deification. 
* Busiris, mythical king of Egypt, and Diomedes the 
Thracian were both slain by Heracles. 
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Well then, no one among you would be willing to 
live with a wife like that, not even, methinks, for 
five hundred talents ; then would he choose a daughter 
of her kind? I grant you that perhaps, by Zeus, it 
may not be so distressing to have a mother of that 
sort and to support her in old age; for evidently 
snorting is a solemn performance and rather suited 
to the elderly! Very well, then if, when it is a 
question of wife or daughter, you cannot endure even 
to hear of such a thing, does it not scem to you an 
awful calamity to reside in a city or a country of that 
kind? And furthermore—a thought which makes 
it altogether more distressing—a city or a country 
which was not like that to begin with, but which 
you yourselves are making so? And yet the city in 
question is your mother-city, and so it has the dignity 
and the esteem belonging to a mother-city ; but still 
neither its name nor its antiquity nor its renown are 
spared by you. What would you think, if, just as you 
might reasonably expect (and as men report) that 
founding heroes or deities would often visit the 
cities they have founded, invisible to everybody else 
(both at sacrificial rites and at certain other public 
festivals) —if, I ask you, your own founder, Heracles, 
should visit you (attracted, let us say, by a funeral 
pyre such as you construct with special magnificence 
in his honour 1), do you think he would be extremely 
pleased to hear such a sound? Would he not depart 
for Thrace instead, or for Libya, and honour with 
his presence the descendants of Busiris or of 
Diomedes? when they sacrifice? What! Do you 
not think that Perseus? himself would really pass 
over your city in his flight? 

3 For the prominence of Perseus at Tarsus see also δὲ 1 
and 45. 
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Καίτοι’ τί δεῖ Pendlar θεῶν; ἀλλὰ ᾿Αθηνό- 
δωρος ὁ ὁ πρύτανις" γενόμενος, $ ὃν ἠδεῖτο ὁ ò Σεβαστός, 
ἆρα οἴεσθε, εἴπερ ἔγνω τοιαύτην οὖσαν τὴν πόλιν, 
προύκρινεν ἂν τῆς μετ᾽ ἐκείνου διατριβῆς τὴν 
ἐνθάδε; πρότερον μὲν οὖν ἐπ᾽ εὐταξίᾳ καὶ 
σωφροσύνῃ διαβόητος ἦν ὑμῶν 7 πόλις καὶ 
τοιούτους ἀνέφερεν ἄνδρας: νῦν δὲ ἐγὼ δέδοικα 
μὴ τὴν ἐναντίαν λάβῃ τάξυν, ὥστε μετὰ τῶνδε καὶ 
τῶνδε ὀνομάζεσθαι. καίτοι πολλὰ τῶν νῦν ἔτι 
μενόντων ὅπως δήποτε ἐμφαίνει τὸ σῶφρον καὶ 
τὸ αὐστηρὸν τῆς τότε ἀγωγῆς, ὧν ἐστι τὸ περὶ 
τὴν ἐσθῆτα τῶν γυναικῶν, τὸ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον 
κατεστάλθαι καὶ βαδίζευ; ὥστε μηδένα ? μηδὲ ἓ ἓν 
αὐτῶν μέρος ἰδεῖν μήτε τοῦ προσώπου μήτε τοῦ 
λοιποῦ σώματος, μηδὲ αὐτὰς ὁρᾶν ἔξω τῆς ὁδοῦ 

μηδέν. καίτοι τί δύνανται τοιοῦτον ἰδεῖν οἷον 
ἀκούουσιν; γαρ ἀπὸ τῶν ὥὤτων ἀρξάμεναι 
τῆς διαφθορᾶς ἀπολώλασιν αἱ πλείους. ἡ γὰρ 
ἀσέλγεια καὶ dv ὤτων καὶ δι᾽ ὀφθαλμῶν παντα- 
χόθεν εἰσδύεται. ὥστε τὰ μὲν πρόσωπα κεκαλυμ- 
μέναι * βαδίζουσι, τῇ ψυχῇ δὲ ἀκαλύπτῳ καὶ 
σφόδρα ἀναπεπταμένῃ. τοιγαροῦν ὀξύτερον βλέ- 
πουσιν ἑνὶ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν, ὥσπερ οὗ γεωμέτραι. 

Καὶ τουτὶ μὲν ἔκδηλόν ἐστι τὸ τῶν ῥινῶν, 

1 καίτοι Capps: καὶ. 

2 πρύτανις Crosby: πρῴην. Cf. Or. 34. 36 and 42 for the 
πρύτανις, at Tarsus. 


3 μηδένα added by Cobet. 

4 κεκαλυμμέναι Reiske: κεκαλυμμένα. 
1 Athenodorus, Stoic philosopher and former tutor of 
Augustus, came to Tarsus in his old age and with the backing 
of the Roman emperor reformed the government, of which 
he beeame the head. He was respected not only by Augustus 
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And yet what need have we to mention deities? 
Take Athenodorus,! who became governor of Tarsus, 
whom Augustus held in honour—had he known 
your city to be what it is to-day, would he, do you 
suppose, have preferred being here to living with the 
emperor? In days gone by, therefore, your city 
was renowned for orderliness and sobriety, and the 
men it produced were of like character; but now I 
fear that it may be rated just the opposite and so be 
classed with this or that other city I might name. 
And yet many of the customs still in force reveal in 
one way or another the sobriety and severity of 
deportment of those earlier days. Among these is 
the convention regarding feminine attire, a conven- 
tion which prescribes that women should be so 
arrayed and should so deport themselves when in the 
street that nobody could see any part of them, 
neither of the face nor of the rest of the body, and 
that they themselves might not see anything off the 
road.? And yet what could they see as shocking as 
what they hear? Consequently, beginning the pro- 
cess of corruption with the ears, most of them have 
come to utter ruin. For wantonness slips in from 
every quarter, through ears and eyes alike. There- 
fore, while they have their faces covered as they walk, 
they have their soul uncovered and its doors thrown 
wide open. For that reason they, like surveyors, 
can see more keenly with but one of their eyes.? 

And while this nasal affliction * is wholly manifest, 
but also by Cicero, whom he aided in the composition of the 
De Officiis. His friend Strabo has much to say of him. 

? This prescription may have been due to the oriental 
element at Tarsus. 


5 That is, peeping through the veil. 
4 That is, ‘ snorting.’ 
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ἀνάγκη δὲ καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἀκολουθεῖν τῷ τοιούτῳ 
ῥυθμῷ. μὴ γὰρ οἴεσθε, ὥσπερ ἑτέρων ἕτερα ! 1 
πολλάκις εἴς τινα μέρη κατασκήπτει, χεῖρας 3 
πόδας ἢ 7 πρόσωπον, οὕτω καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐπιχώριόν 
τι νόσημα ταῖς ῥισὶν ἐμπεπτωκέναι, μηδ᾽ ὥσπερ 
Λημνίων ταῖς γυναιξὶ τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην ὀργισθεῖσαν 
λέγουσι διαφθεῖραι τὰς μασχάλας, κἀνθάδε νομίζετε 
τῶν πλειόνων διεφθάρθαι τὰς ῥῖνας ὑπὸ δαιμονίου 
χόλου, κάπειτα τοιαύτην φωνὴν ἀφιέναι" πόθεν ; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι σημεῖον τῆς ἐσχάτης ὕβρεως καὶ 
ἀπονοίας καὶ τοῦ καταφρονεῖν τῶν καλῶν ἁπάντων 
καὶ μηδὲν αἰσχρὸν ἡγεῖσθαι. φημὶ δὴ διαλέγε- 
σθαι ταύτας ? ὁμοίως. καὶ βαδίζειν καὶ βλέπειν. 
εἰ δὲ μηδὲν. ἔκδηλον οὕτω ποιεῖν διὰ τῶν ὀμμάτων 
δύνανται, ὥστε ἐπιστρέφειν ἅπαντας, ἢ µηδέπω 
τὴν τέχνην ἐπὶ τοσοῦτο προαγηόχασιν, οὐδὲν 
ἐπιεικέστερον τἆλλα ἔχουσιν. 

Biz’ ἀχθεσθε τοῖς Αἰγεῦσι καὶ τοῖς ' AGavebüow, 
ὅταν ὑμᾶς λοιδορῶσι, τοὺς δὲ ἐκείνοις μαρτυροῦν- 
τας ὡς ἀληθῆ. λέγουσι τῶν ὑμετέρων πολιτῶν οὐκ 
ἐξελαύνετε τῆς πόλεως ; οὐκ ἴστε ὅτι τὸ μὲν 
ποιεῖν τι τῶν ἀπορρήτων καὶ τῶν παρὰ φύσιν 
ὑποψίαν ἐπὶ τῶν πλείστων µόνον ἔχει, καὶ οὐδεὶς 
ἑόρακεν. οὐδὲν τῶν πολλῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ σκότει 
που καὶ κρύφα λανθάνοντες ἀσεβοῦσιν οἱ κακο- 


1 ἕτερα added by Capps. 


2 ταύτας | Koehler, τούτους Arnim: τούτοις. 


1 See “Apollodoris. Bibliotheca 1. 17 (Frazer, Dd: 
The Lemnian women did not honour Aphrodité, and she 
visited them with a noisome smell . . ., αἱ Λήμνιαι τὴν 
᾿Αφροδίτην οὐκ ἐτίμων: ἡ δὲ αὐταῖς ἐμβάλλει δυσοσμίαν. 

2 Aegae and Adana wero Cilieian towns not far east of 
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it is inevitable that everything else also must be 
a fit accompaniment for a condition such as that. 
For you must not suppose that, just as other disorders 
often attack certain particular parts of other people, 
such as hands or feet or face, so also here among you 
a local disorder has assailed your noses; nor that, 
just as Aphrodité, angered at the women of Lemnos, 
is said to have polluted their armpits, so also here 
in Tarsus the noses of the majority have been 
polluted because of divine anger, in consequence 
of which they emit that dreadful noise. Rubbish! 
No, that noise is a symptom of their utter wantonness 
and madness, and of their scorn for all that is honour- 
able, and their belief that nothing is dishonourable. 
So I assert that the talk of these women is quite 
in keeping with their gait and the glance of their 
eye. And if they cannot make anything so mani- 
fest by means of their eyes as to cause everyone 
to turn and gaze at them, or if they have not yet 
carried their art so far, still they are by no means 
the more respectable in other ways. 

In view of that are you irritated at the people of 
Aegae and of Adana? when they revile you, while 
on the other hand you fail to banish from Tarsus those 
of your own people who testify to the truth of what 

our neighbours declare? Do you not know that, 
while the charge of doing some forbidden thing, 
something in violation of Nature’s laws, in most cases 
rests only on suspicion, and no one of the masses has 
really seen anything at all, but, on the contrary, it is 
in some dark and secret retreat that the wretched 
culprits commit their heinous deeds all unobserved ; 
Tarsus and envious of its power and authority. See Or. 
34. 10, 14, and 47. 
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/ . ` ^ ΄ ^ > / 
δαίµονες' τὰ δὲ τοιαῦτα ξύμβολα τῆς ἀκρασίας 
΄ . 50 . A ὃ 10 e / . 
μηνύει τὸ ἦθος καὶ τὴν διάθεσιν, ἡ φωνή, τὸ 
βλέμμα, τὸ σχῆμα, καὶ 07)! καὶ ταῦτα 2 δοκοῦντα 
σμικρὰ καὶ ἐν μηδενὶ λόγῳ, κουρά, περίπατος, 
/ * 
τὸ τὰ ὄμματα ἀναστρέφειν, τὸ ἐγκλίνειν τὸν 
^ / 
τράχηλον, τὸ ταῖς χερσὶν ὑπτίαις διαλέγεσθαι. 
μὴ γὰρ οἴεσθε αὐλήματα μὲν καὶ κρούματα καὶ 
μέλη τὰ μὲν ἐμφαίνειν τὸ ἀνδρεῖον, τὰ δὲ τὸ 
^ / M M 7 . / > 
θῆλυ, κινήσεις δὲ καὶ πράξεις μὴ διαφέρειν μηδ 
εἶναι µηδένα ἐν τούτοις ἔλεγχον. 
᾿Αλλ’ ἐγὼ βούλομαί τινα λόγον ὑμῖν εἰπεῖν, ὃν 
: ` 2 5 À ^ A > / 
ἴσως καὶ ἄλλοτε ἀκηκόατε. τῶν yap ἐνθάδε 
ὃ ^ ’ » ’ 2AQ ^ 3 ^ 
εινῶν τινα λέγουσιν εἴς τινα πόλιν ἐλθεῖν ὃ τῶν 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἔργον πεποιημένων, ὥστε εὐθὺς 
εἰδέναι τὸν τρόπον ἑκάστου καὶ διηγεῖσθαι τὰ 
’ . . e > ή 5 > 
προσόντα, καὶ μηδενὸς ὅλως ἀποτυγχάνειν: ἀλλ 
ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς τὰ ζῷα γιγνώσκομεν ὁρῶντες, ὅτι 
τοῦτο μέν ἐστι πρόβατον, εἰ τύχοι, τοῦτο δὲ 
κύων, τοῦτο δὲ ἵππος ἢ Bods: οὕτως ἐκεῖνος τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους ἠπίστατο ὁρῶν καὶ λέγειν ἠδύνατο ὅτι 
οὗτος μὲν ἀνδρεῖος, οὗτος δὲ δειλός, οὗτος δὲ 
> 7 E πως \ nN / ^ / 
ἀλαζών, οὗτος δὲ ὑβριστὴς ἢ κίναιδος ἢ μοιχός. 
ὡς οὖν θαυμαστὸς ἦν ἐπιδεικνύμενος καὶ οὐδαμῇ 
διημάρτανε, προσάγουσιν αὐτῷ σκληρόν τινα τὸ 
σῶμα καὶ σύνοφρυν ἄνθρωπον, αὐχμῶντα καὶ 
φαύλως διακείμενον καὶ ἐν ταῖς χερσὶ τύλους 
» , 1 4 La ς id 
ἔχοντα, φαιόν τι καὶ τραχὺ περιβεβλημένον ἱμάτιον, 
! καὶ δὴ Wilamowitz : ἤδη. * ταῦτα] ταῦτα τὰ Reiske. 
3 ἐλθεῖν added by Koehler. 
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yet such symptoms of their incontinence as the follow- 
ing reveal their true character and disposition: voice, 
glance, posture; yes, and the following also, which 
are thought to be petty and insignificant details: 
style of haircut, mode of walking, elevation of the 
eye, inclination of the neck, the trick of conversing 
with upturned palms.! For you must not think that 
the notes of pipes and lyre or songs reveal some- 
times manliness and sometimes femininity, but that 
movements and actions do not vary according to 
sex and afford no clue to it. 5 
But I should like to tell you a story, one that you 
may possibly have heard before.? It seems that one 
of the clever people of Tarsus—so the story runs— 
once went to a certain city. He was a man who had 
made it his special business to recognize instantly 
the character of each individual and to be able to 
describe his qualities, and he had never failed with 
any person; but just as we recognize animals when 
we see them and know that this, for instance, is a 
sheep, if such is the case, and this a dog and this a 
horse or ox, so that man understood human beings 
when he saw them and could say that this one was 
brave and this one a coward and this one an impostor 
and this man wanton or a catamite or an adulterer. 
Because, therefore, he was noted for his display of 
power and never made a mistake, the people brought 
before him a person of rugged frame and knitted 
brows, squalid and in sorry state and with callouses on 
his hands, wrapped in a sort of coarse, gray mantle, 


1 Dio leaves us in the dark regarding the precise form of 
most of the things here criticized. What was the significance 
of the upturned palm? Merely an oriental gesture? 

* Diogenes Laertius, 7. 173, tells this story of Cleanthes. 
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. e ^ ^ A ΄ / 
δασὺν ἕως τῶν σφυρῶν καὶ φαύλως kekapuévov: 
καὶ τοῦτον ἠξίουν εἰπεῖν ὅστις ἦν. ὁ δὲ ὡς 
πολὺν χρόνον ἑώρα, τελευταῖον ὀκνῶν μοι δοκεῖ 
τὸ παριστάμενον λέγειν οὐκ ἔφη ξυνιέναι, καὶ 

/ , M $ ΄ 2 M , ^ 
βαδίζειν αὐτὸν ἐκέλευσεν. ἤδη δὲ ἀποχωρῶν 
πτάρνυται: κἀκεῖνος εὐθὺς ἀνεβόησεν ὡς εἴη 
κίναιδος. 

Εξ 29 > 0 , X e M 367 

ira ém ἀνθρώπου μὲν ὁ πταρμὸς ἐξήλεγξε 
τὸν τρόπον καὶ πρὸς τὰ ἄλλα πάντα ἴσχυσε τὸ μὴ 

- la b » A e ΄ ΄ 
λαθεῖν: πόλιν δὲ οὐκ ἂν ἕν τι τούτων διαβάλοι 

. ή > ΄ - ` af)? Ld 
καὶ δόξης ἀναπλήσειε πονηρᾶς, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὅπου 
^ ^ ^ f H 
μὴ δεῖται δεινοῦ τοῦ συνήσοντος τίνος ἐστὶ 

- 1λλ᾽ » 0 , wn 1 AOE ~ 
σημεῖον; ἀλλ ἔγωγε πυθοίμην äv! ἡδέως τῶν 
2 r 4 ^ » ^ ’ ld ^ 
ἐμπείρων τίνι τοῦτο ἔοικεν ἢ τί βούλεται δηλοῦν. 
οὔτε γὰρ κλωσμὸς οὔτε ποππυσμὸς οὔτε συριγμός 
ἐστω' Ù τίνος ἐστὶν οἰκεῖον ἔργου καὶ πότε 
μάλιστα γιγνόμενον: οὔτε γὰρ νέμουσιν οὕτως 
οὔτε ἀροῦσιν οὔτε κυνηγετοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ 
ναυτῶν : ἐστιν ἡ φωνή. πότερον οὖν ἀσπαζομέ- 

y / 

νων ἀλλήλους ἢ καλούντων ἢ φιλοφρονουμένων ; ὃ 
3 , e e , 3’ £ , , M 3 ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ὑμέναιος ἴδιόν τι µέλος ἐστὶν ἀρχαῖον 
ἐπὶ τῶν γαμούντων, οὕτως καινὸς οὗτος εὕρηται 
ῥυθμὸς ἄλλης τινὸς ἑορτῆς. 

"AAA ἀπελεύσεσθε ἀγανακτοῦντες καὶ λεληρη- 
κέναι µε φάσκοντες, εἰ τοσούτους λόγους μάτην 
ἂν added by Dindorf. 


οὐδὲ ναυτῶν Selden: οὐδὲν (οὐδὲ) αὐτῶν. 
* After φιλοφρονουμένων Vahlen conjectured οὐμενοῦν. 
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his body shaggy as far as the ankles and his locks 
wretchedly shingled; and our friend was asked to 
tell what this man was. But after he had observed 
the man for a long while, the expert finally, with 
seeming reluctance to say what was in his mind, 
professed that he did not understand the case and 
bade the man move along. But just as the fellow was 
leaving, he sneezed, whereupon our friend imme- 
diately cried out that the man was a catamitc.! 

You see, then, that the sneeze revealed the charac- 
ter of a man, and in the face of all his other traits 
was sufficient to prevent his eluding detection; 
and might not some such thing subject a city to 
false accusations and infect it with an evil reputation, 
and that too in a matter requiring no expert to 
determine what disorder the trait betokens? How- 
ever, I for my part should like to ask the experts 
what this snorting resembles or what it means—for 
it is neither a clucking sound nor a smacking of the 
lips nor yet an explosive whistling—or to what line 
of work it is related and when it is most likely to 
be made; for neither shepherds nor plowmen nor 
huntsmen employ that sound, nor does it belong to 
sailors. 15 it, then, a sound made by men when they 
greet one another or call to one another or display 
affection? On the contrary, just as the hymeneal 
is a special song of early origin and used at weddings, 
so this must be a rhythm of recent origin, no doubt, 
and used at a different kind of festival. 

However, you will depart in high dudgeon, de- 
claring that I have talked nonsense, if I have uttered 

1 The sneeze is a well-known omen and doubtless capable 
of varied meanings in keeping with varied conditions; but 
it is not clear why so specialized a meaning should have been 
given in the present instance. 
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διεθέμην καὶ πρὸς οὐδὲν τῶν χρησίμων. μηδεμίαν 
γὰρ ἐκ τούτου βλάβην ἀπαντᾶν μηδὲ! χεῖρον 
οἰκεῖσθαι τὴν πόλιν. παρὰ δὲ τοῖς “Ἕλλησι 
πρότερον δεινὸν ἐδόκει τὸ μετακινεῖν τὴν μου- 
σικήν, καὶ κατεβόων πάντες τῶν ῥυθμὸν εἰσαγόν- 
των ἕτερον καὶ τὰ μέλη ποικιλώτερα ποιούντων, 
ὡς διαφθειρομένης ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις τῆς “Ελλάδος. 
οὕτω σφόδρα τὰ ὦτα ἐφύλαττον, καὶ τηλικαύτην 
ἡγοῦντο δύναμιν τὴν ἀκοὴν ἔχειν, ὥστε θηλύνειν 
τὴν διάνοιαν, καὶ ἀδικεῖσθαι τὰ τῆς σωφροσύνης, 
εἰ παρὰ μικρὸν ἐνδοίη τὰ τῆς ἁρμονίας. τοιγαροῦν 
φασι Λακεδαιμονίους, ἐπειδὴ Τιμόθεος ἧκε παρ᾽ 
αὐτούς, λαμπρός Qv ἤδη καὶ δυναστεύων ἐν τὴ 
μουσικῇ, τήν τε κιθάραν αὐτὸν ἀφελέσθαι καὶ τῶν 
χορδῶν τὰς περιττὰς ἐκτεμεῖν. καὶ ὑμεῖς, ἄνδρες 
Ταρσεῖς, μιμήσασθε τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους, ἐκτέμετε 
τὸν περιττὸν φθόγγον. 

Ὃ παλαιὸς μῦθός φησι τὴν Κίρκην μεταβάλ- 
λειν τοῖς φαρμάκοις, ὥστε σῦς καὶ λύκους ἐξ 
ἀνθρώπων γίγνεσθαι: καὶ ταῦτα ἀπιστοῦμεν 


Ὁμήρου λέγοντος, 


ε . ^ . » M la / 
οἱ δὲ συῶν μὲν ἔχον κεφαλὰς φωνήν τε τρίχας 
τε 
` / 
καὶ δέµας. 


1 μηδὲ Selden: μηδὲν. 


1 The important position assigned to music in Greek educa- 
tion is a notable phenomenon. Plato devotes much space 
to the subject in books 3 and 4 of his Republic. Especially 
apposite is Republic 424 C. See also Aristophanes, Clouds, 
968-72. 
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so many words in vain and to no useful purpose. 
For you will assert that no harm is encountered 
in consequence of this snorting and that the city is 
none the worse in its administration because of it. 
But among the Greeks in times gone by it used to be 
regarded as an awful thing to tamper with the art 
of music, and they all cried out against those who 
tried to introduce a different rhythm or to complicate 
the melody, holding that Greece was being corrupted 
in the theatre. So carefully did they safeguard their 
ears; and they attributed to what was heard such 
power as to effeminate the mind and violate the virtue 
of self-control if the principles of harmony should 
give way ever so little.t For instance, they say that 
the Spartans, on an oceasion when Timotheus was 
visiting their city, he béing already an artist of dis- 
tinetion and an authority in music, not only took 
away from him his lyre but even eut out the super- 
fluous strings.? Do you likewise, men of Tarsus, in 
imitation of the Spartans, cut out the superfluous 
sound. 

The ancient story relates that Circé worked trans- 
formations by means of her drugs, so that swine 
and wolves were produced from men; and we are 
incredulous when Homer says: 


Both heads and voice and hair of swine had they, 
And e'en the shape. ? 


? Dio tells the same story in 32. 67 but without specifying 
the victim. The “ superfluous strings” presumably were 
strings 8 to 11, the lyre usually having no more than seven. 
Timotheus himself (Persae 215-48) refers to his quarrel with 
the Spartans with reference to his innovations and boasts 
that he had added an eleventh string to the ten of Terpander. 

3 Odyssey 10. 239-40. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνοις 1 μὲν τὸν νοῦν μένειν φησὶν ἔμπεδον, 
τούτων δὲ ὁ νοῦς πρῶτος ἀπόλωλε καὶ διέφθαρται. 
καὶ μὴν οὐχ οὕτω δεινόν ἐστιν, εἰ ἄνθρωποι 
μεταξὺ προβάτων φωνὴν λάβοιεν οὐδ᾽ εἰ βοῶν} 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν χρεμετίζωσιν οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὑλακτῶσιν, ὥσπερ 
τὴν '“Εκάβην οἱ ποιηταὶ λέγουσιν ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς 
δεινοῖς τελευταῖον ποιῆσαι τὰς ᾿Ερινύας 

χαροπὰν κύνα 

χάλκεον δέ οἱ γνάθων ἐκ πολιᾶν φθεγγομένας 

ὑπάκουε μὲν Ἴδα Tévedds τε περιρρύτα 

Θρηίκιοί τε peal ao Te 


οὐχ οὕτω φημὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὸ τέρας. δεινὸν οὐδ᾽ 
ἀποτρόπαιον, ὡς ὅταν ἀνήρ τις ὢν καὶ τὸν 
χαρακτῆρα ἔχων τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ τὴν φωνὴν τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ τὰ σημεῖα τῆς φύσεως μὴ δυνάμενος 
ἀνελεῖν, μηδ᾽ ἂν ἅπαντα ποιῆται περιστέλλων, 
καθάπερ φώρια κλέπτης, ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ερινύων τυλῶν 
τυπτόμενος καὶ διαστρεφόµενος καὶ πάντα τρόπον 
διακλώμενος πάντα βούληται ποιεῖν καὶ μηδὲν 
ὡς πέφυκε" * κἄπειτα Πρωτέως τινὸς δίκην 
ἀλλάττων καὶ μετατιθεὶς αὑτὸν ἐξεύρῃ φωνὴν 
ἀφιέναι μήτε ἀνδρὸς μήτε γυναικὸς μήτε ἄλλου 
τινὸς wou,’ μιμούμενος πηρε. χαμαιτύπην αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο χαμαιτυποῦσαν, ἀλλὰ ὃ τοῦ αἰσχίστου ἔργου 
καὶ τῆς ἀσελγεστάτης πράξεως ὥσπερ ἂν φθεγ- 

1 ἐκείνοις Reiske: ἐκεῖνος. 

2 βοῶν Reiske: βοῶσιν. 

3 φιλήνεμοι πέτραι Jacobs, φιλάνεμοί γε πέτραι Geol, φιλήνεμοι 
γύαι Wilamowitz : φιλίην € ἔμοιγε. 

* Kmperius regards πάντα βούληται... ὡς πέφυκε as 
trochaic tetrameter. 3 

5 After ζῴου the MSS. read μιαρὰν καὶ ἀνδρόγυνον, which 
Emperius deletes. 
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Their minds, however, remained steadfast, he says, 
whereas the mind of the men of Tarsus has been the 
very first thing to be ruined and utterly corrupted. 
And really it is not so terrible that human beings 
should for a time take on the voice of sheep or kine 
or that they should neigh or howl—as indeed the 
poets say of Hecuba, that, as a climax to all her 
terrible misfortunes, the Furies made her 


Like to a hound with flashing eyes; and when 
She poured her brazen cry from hoary jaws, 
Ida gave ear and sea-girt Tenedos 

And all the wind-swept crags of Thrace.! 


Not so terrible, in my opinion, nor so abominable was 
that portent as when someone who is a male and 
retains a male’s distinctive marks and his proper 
speech—being incapable of eradicating also the marks 
of Nature, even though he makes every effort to 
hide them from the world, just as the thief hides 
stolen goods—being smitten by Furies and perverted 
and in every way made effeminate, is ready to do 
anything at all, but nothing in accord with his own 
nature. And then, ‘some Proteus like,’ in the 
course of his changes and bodily transformations he 
discovers how to emit a sound belonging to neither 
man nor woman nor to any other creature, not even 
patterning after a harlot in the practice of her calling 
but rather, it would seem, producing such a sound as 
he would make if engaged in the most shameful 
action, the most licentious conduct, and, what is 


1 From an unknown poet. See Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
Vol. 3, pp. 721-2. 


* After ἀλλὰ Wilamowitz adds τὸ. 
7 τοῦ αἰσχίστου Jacobs : τοῦ λαχίστου or τοὐλαχίστου. 
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γόμενος, kai ταῦτα μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἐκφανοῦς ὄντος 

61 ἡλίου πολλῶν παρόντων. οὐχ οὕτω δεινὸν ἦν τὸ 

τὰς βύρσας τῶν βοῶν ἕρπειν οὐδὲ τὸ μυκᾶσθαι τὰ 
κρέα. 

]Τοῖος οὖν “Ὅμηρος ἢ τίς ᾿Αρχίλοχος ἰσχύει τὰ 

κακὰ ταῦτα ἐξᾷσαι; δοκεῖ γὰρ ἔμοιγε νὴ τὸν 

'HpakÀéa γενναίου τινὸς καὶ τραγικοῦ δεῖσθαι 


^ à] 2 
ποιητοῦ τὸ τούτων ! 


^ 5 ’ er ; 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὅστις δυνή- 
^ . 3 ’ ’ / 2 
σεται κατασχεῖν καὶ ἀνακόψαι τοσαύτην φοράν: 
ὡς ἤδη μανίᾳ τὸ γιγνόμενον ἔοικεν αἰσχρᾷ καὶ 
^ ^ / ^ ’ 
62 ἀπρεπεῖ. καὶ τοῦτο τὸ νόσημα τῆς ἀπρεπείας 
καὶ ἀναισχυντίας κύκλῳ περιὸν ὑμᾶς ἐπὶ πάντα 

» / 
ἄγει τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ ἔργα καὶ φωνὰς καὶ σχήματα, 
καὶ παντὸς ἅπτεται καὶ καθικνεῖται μέρους, 
^ ^ » ^ 
ποδῶν, χειρῶν, ὀμμάτων, γλώττης. οὔκουν ἡμῶν 
3 3 ` 3 M ^ 5 / , M 
ὄφελος οὐδὲν οὐδὲ τῆς ἀνειμένης ταύτης καὶ 
ἀσθενοῦς παραμυθίας, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον Στέντορός 
A ’ ή A , a 
τινος χρεία φθεγγομένου χάλκεον ἢ σιδήρεον, ὃς 
ἐμοῦ βοήσεται ὃ μεῖζον καὶ σαφέστερον. ὁρᾶτε 
63 γὰρ of πρόεισιν. γενείων τὸ πρῶτον εὑρέθη 

4 A ^ 5C 7 L4 . A Us 

κουρά, καὶ τοῦτο ἐδόκει μέτριον, τὸ μὴ σφόδρα 

[4 3 > A + 3 . ’ > 
καθεικέναι, μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ πλέον, ἀλλὰ πράως ἐπανορ- 
θοῦν τὴν φύσιν. οὐκοῦν ὁ τοιοῦτος ἐδόκει 
- LA ’ ^ 
πολλοῖς ἐπιδέξιος. εἶτα ἐξύρων μέχρι τῶν 


! τούτων added by Reiske. 
? φθοράν Geel. 3 ἐμοῦ βοήσεται Koehler : ἐμβοήσεται. 
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more, in the light of day, under the rays of the sun, 
and in the presence of many. Not so terrible a 
portent was it when thc hides of cattle crawled and 
their flesh bellowed.! 

What Homer, then, or what Archilochus has 
the power to exorcize these evil doings? For it 
seems to me, by Heracles, that a noble and tragic 
kind of poet is needed by the conduct of these men, 
one who will be able to check and repel so mighty a 
surge of evil; since what is taking place already is 
like a madness that is disgraceful and unseemly. 
And this plague of impropriety and shamelessness, 
as it goes on its rounds among you, is already leading 
to every sort of deed and cry and posture, and at- 
tacking and invading every portion of your bodies— 
feet, hands, eyes, and tongue. ‘Therefore, I can do 
no good at all, nor can this easy-going, feeble ex- 
hortation to which you have listened; no, a Stentor 
is required with throat of bronze or iron,? who will be 
able to shout more loudly and more clearly than I can. 
For consider the progress of the malady. The first 
innovation consisted in trimming the beard; and 
this was looked upon as moderate enough, merely 
not to let it grow too long, and nothing more, but just 
to make a slight improvement upon Nature. Well 
then, the man so trimmed was thought by many to 
look smart. The next step was to shave as far as 


1 An allusion to the portent that attended the eating of the 
kine of Helius by the comrades of Odysseus (Odyssey 12. 
394-6). 

* Considering the later fame of Stentor, it is surprising to 
discover that Homer refers to him but once, Iliad 5. 785-6: 
Στέντορι εἰσαμένη μεγαλήτορι χαλκεοφώνῳ, 
ὃς τόσον αὐδήσασχ᾽ ὅσον ἄλλοι πεντήκοντα. 
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Aun 55 ` ^! 1 > / DO e € 
παρειων OUOEC TOUTO πω εινον᾿ a ομως ο 
` ` ^ 2 7 / 
κωμικος και TOUTOV ἐκέλευσε κατακαειν 


5. / / ς / 
επι φαλήτων συκινων ἑκκαίδεκα. 


πλὴν εἶχον. εὐειδῆ τὰ πρόσωπα καὶ παιδικὰ παρ᾽ 
ἡλικίαν 2 τῆς λάχνης ° ταύτης ἀπηλλαγμένα. εἶτα, 
τοῦτο λοιπὸν ἔτι, τὰ ! σκέλη καὶ τὸ στέρνον, 
9 M » e 5 ` 5 6 

ἵνα καὶ τἆλλα ὅμοιοι * παισὶν ὦσιν. εἶτα μέχρι 
τῶν βραχιόνων, εἶτα ἐπὶ τὰ αἰδοῖα μετέβαινον, 
7 kai TO ἡβᾶν δοκεῖν ὃ περιττόν. σκώπτεται δὴ 
καὶ καταγελᾶται παρὰ τοῖς σοφοῖς καὶ νέοις 7 
τῆς φύσεως τέχνη, καθάπερ ἀρχαία τις οὖσα καὶ 
σφόδρα εὐήθης, ἀχρεῖα καὶ ὃ .περιττὰ προσθεῖσα 
τῷ σώματι. τί γὰρ ὑμῖν ὀνύχων ἔδει, τί δὲ 
τριχῶν; ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ χειρῶν ἴσως οὐδὲ ποδῶν. 
αἰδοῖα μόνον ὑμῖν 10 ἔδει ποιῆσαι καὶ γαστέρας 

. . ^ ` bd D » 

καὶ τροφὴν παραθεῖναι καὶ τἆλλα ὧν ἔστιν 
ἀπολαύειν. τοιγαροῦν αὐτοὶ ὧπερικόπτοµεν έαυ- 
τούς, καὶ τὰ μὲν γένεια καὶ τὴν ἥβην ἀφαιροῦμεν, 
ἃ τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἴδια ἐστιν: εἰ δὲ ἡ ἦν δυνατὸν παρὰ 
τῶν γυναικῶν προσλαβεῖν érepa, δῆλον ὅτι 
παντελῶς τότ᾽ ἂν ἦμεν εὐδαίμονες, οὐ καθάπερ 
- > a y > 3 ey s / M . 
νῦν ἐνδεεῖς ὄντες, ἀλλ᾽ ὁλόκληροί τινες καὶ κατὰ 
΄ 

φύσιν ἀνδρόγυνοι. 


μα 


τοῦτό πω Emperius: τοῦτο πῶς OT τω τοπω. 

καὶ after ἡλικίαν deleted by Emperius. 

λάχνης Casaubon : ἄχνης. 

λοιπὸν € ἔτι, τὰ Jacobs : λοιπὸν ἐπὶ τὰ. 

ὅμοιοι Koehler : ὅμοια. $ ὦσιν Crosby: ὦμεν. 
μετέβαινον Arnim: μεταβὰν. 

δοκεῖν Capps: δοκεῖ. 

ἀχρεῖα καὶ Reiske: καὶ ἀχρεῖα. 

10 ὑμῖν Crosby: ὑμᾶς. 


T2 o ο Cor 


ο ο 
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the cheeks!; and even that was nothing terrible ; 
and yet the comic poet did bid that even such a man 
be burned 


Upon a heap of sixteen fig-wood phalluses.? 


However, they did have faces that were comely and 
boyish beyond their years when rid of that down. 
Next—since this was still to try—they shaved the 
legs and chest, to insure that in all other respects 
as well they might resemble boys. Then they pro- 
gressed as far as the arms; then shifted to the 
genitals, where evidence of youthful vigour is indeed 
superfluous. Thus ridicule and scorn are being 
showered by the clever younger set upon the artistry 
of Nature as being something out of date and ex- 
tremely foolish, seeing that she has attached to the 
body things that are useless and superfluous. For 
instance, what need had you of nails and hair? No, 
not even of hands, perhaps, or feet. All that 
Nature had to do for you was to create genitals and 
bellies and to supply food and the other things from 
which one may derive enjoyment. That is why we 
trim ourselves and remove from our chins and 
private parts the hair which is distinctive of the full- 
grown male. And, if it were possible to borrow 
from the female certain other attributes, clearly 
then we should be supremely happy, not defective 
as at present, but whole beings and natural— 
epicenes! 


1 ** As far as the cheeks ” in this context seems to mean the 
whole face, the previous stage involving merely trimming, 
not shaving, and the next stage involves the legs and chest. 

? Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Aristophanes, frag. 577. 
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This Discourse, like the one preceding, was evidently 
delivered before a public gathering of the citizens of Tarsus. 
Which of the two was the earlier we have no means of knowing. 
Both seem to belong to Dio’s later years. Yet the tone of 
each is so distinct as to proclaim two separate visits. In 
the one the speaker has much to say regarding the decadence 
of the times, but he still feels at liberty to treat that theme in 
lighter vein, laughing both at and with his audience and 
interlarding his remarks with quotations from the ancient 
poets and with literary criticism, and in general showing 
himself quite at ease, as indeed would befit one who spoke 
on invitation. In the other there seems to be no question of 
an invitation: Dio comes as a messenger from God in time 
of need. He gives not a single line of verse, and his only 
reference to classic times consists in the citation of Sparta 
and Athens as horrible examples of the fate reserved for 
arrogance and selfishness. The few touches of humour only 
serve to emphasize the speaker’s earnestness. 

Thus the two speeches serve to complement each other and 
to reveal a proud city of ancient origin, thoroughly alive, 
though suffering from the natural results of too great pros- 
perity. Despite the oriental element in the population, 
Tarsus could be relied upon to understand allusions to Greek 
poetry and myth and history, and the gymnasium and the 
sports connected with it might well explain Paul’s fondness 
for athletic phrase and imagery. 


v 


34. ΤΑΡΣΙΚΟΣ ΔΕΥΤΕΡΟΣ 


Οὐκ ἀγνοῶ μέν, ὦ ἄνδρες Ταρσεῖς, ὅτι νομίζεται 
καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν καὶ παρὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις τοὺς πολίτας 
παριέναι καὶ συμβουλεύειν, οὐ τοὺς τυχόντας, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς γνωρίμους καὶ τοὺς πλουσίους, ἔτι δὲ 
τοὺς καλῶς λελειτουργηκότας. οὐ γὰρ εὔλογον 
ἴσως τῆς μὲν οὐσίας τῆς τῶν πλουσίων μετέχειν 
ὑμᾶς τὸ μέρος, τῆς δὲ διανοίας μὴ ἀπολαύειν, 
ὁποία ποτ᾽ ἂν Ñ. καίτοι κιθαρῳδῶν γε ὁπόταν 
ἀκούειν ἐθελήσητε ἢ αὐλητῶν ἢ ἀθλητὰς θεωρεῖν, 
οὐ καλεῖτε τοὺς πλουσίους οὐδὲ τοὺς πολίτας, 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς ἐπισταμένους καὶ δυναμένους, οὐχ 
ὑμεῖς μόνον, ἀλλὰ πάντες οἱ τοιοῦτοι. 

Οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο λανθάνει µε, ὅτι τοὺς ἐν 
τούτῳ τῷ σχήματι σύνηθες μέν ἐστι τοῖς πολλοῖς 
Κυνικοὺς καλεῖν: οὐ μόνον δὲ οὐδὲν οἴονται δια- 
φέρειν αὑτῶν οὐδ᾽ ἱκανοὺς εἶναι περὶ πραγμάτων; 
ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν οὐδὲ σωφρονεῖν ἡγοῦνται, μαινομέ- 
νους δέ τινας ἀνθρώπους καὶ ταλαιπώρους εἶναι. 

1 λανθάνει pe Geel: λανθάνειν. 


2 Reiske would add διαλέγεσθαι after πραγμάτων, Wilam- 
owitz σπουδαίων διαλέγεσθαι. 


1 These special services, called liturgies, were a form of 
tax imposed upon the wealthier citizens and involved the 
outlay of money for such public needs as the equipping and 
training of a chorus or tho maintenance of a trireme. Some- 
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I am well aware, men of Tarsus, that it is customary 
both here and elsewhere for citizens to mount the 
platform and give advice; not just any citizens, but 
those who are prominent and men of wealth, and 
particularly those who have honourably performed 
their special services toward the state.!* For it is 
not reasonable, if I may say so, that you should have 
your share in the possessions of the wealthy but fail 
to profit by their intelligence, whatever that may be. 
And yet, whenever you wish to listen to harpists or 
pipers or to enjoy the sight of athletes, you do 
not call upon only men of wealth or your fellow 
citizens, but rather upon those who have expert 
knowledge and capacity, and this is true not only 
of you but of everybody like you.? 

However, I am well aware also that it is customary 
for most people to give the name of Cynic to men who 
dress as I do;? and not only do they think Cynics 
to be no better than themselves and incompetent 
in practical affairs, but they consider them to be not 
even of sound mind to begin with, but a crazy, 
times the liturgy was performed in niggardly fashion; cf. 
Aristophanes, Acharnians 1150-5. 

2 That is, citizens of all Greek states. 


3 For the conventional appearance of the philosopher and 
the popular attitude toward it see Or. 33. 14 and 72. 2. 
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^ » ε HM 
σκώπτειν δὲ καὶ καταγελᾶν ἔνιοι τούτων ἑτοίμως 
ἔχουσι καὶ πολλάκις μηδὲ σιγῶσιν ἐπιτρέπειν, 
ody ὅπως λεγόντων ἀνέχεσθαι. 
» / ε - > ^ / M / 
Ετι δέ φασιν ὑμᾶς ἐν τῷ παρόντι καὶ λίαν 
7 ` 4 / M ^ / 
παρωξύνθαι πρὸς τοὺς φιλοσόφους καὶ καταρᾶσθαί 
γε, οὐ πᾶσιν, ἀλλὰ ἐνίοις! αὐτῶν, πάνυ μὲν 
^ M L4 ^ ^ A 
εὐλαβῶς καὶ μετρίως τοῦτο ποιοῦντας, ὅτι μὴ 
^ M 2 / 2 λ ^ » € 
κοινῇ κατὰ; πάντων ἐβλασφημεῖτε, εἴ τι οἱ 
ἐνθάδε ἡμάρτανον, ἐκεῖνο δὲ ἴσως ἀγνοοῦντας, 
σ » ^ ? ^ /, > 
ὅτι, εἴπερ κατηρᾶσθε, οὐ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις. οὐ 
’ 9 JÒ M / ^ ιοί, . 
ydp ἐστιν οὐδεὶς φιλόσοφος τῶν ἀδίκων καὶ 
πονηρῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τῶν ἀνδριάντων περιίῃ ὃ γυμνό- 
ε ` ` ` ^ £ ` 
Tepos. οἱ δὲ δὴ τὴν πατρίδα βλάπτοντες καὶ 
συνιστάμενοι κατὰ τῶν πολιτῶν πόρρω που 
δοκοῦσιν εἶναί μοι τούτου τοῦ ὀνόματος. 
Tit ποτ᾽ οὖνδ ἐλπίσας καὶ τί βουληθεὶς παρελήλυθα 
^ > ^ / ^ 
τοιοῦτος WY ἐν καιρῷ τοιούτω; μανίας γὰρ τοῦτο 
> ^ ο M 9 . / > e ^ 
ἀληθινῆς. ὅτι μηδενὸς αὐτὸς δέομαι παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, 
> . ^ € / > / e 3 , 
ἀλλὰ τῆς ὑμετέρας ὠφελείας ἕνεκα ἐσπούδακα. 
aN > M 9 / lA ~ ov € ^ 
ἐὰν οὖν μὴ ἀνάσχησθέ μου, δῆλον ὅτι ὑμᾶς 
αὐτούς, οὐκ ἐμέ, ζημιώσετε. καίτοι οὐ 9 προσήκει 


1 ἐνίοις Geel: οἷς, 2 κατὰ Reiske: μετὰ. 
3 περιίῃ Emperius: περ ᾗ or ἄνπερ ᾖ. 
4 τί Pflugk: ὅτι. 5 οὖν Emperius: ἂν. 


5 od deleted by Reiske. 


1 The special grievance to which he refers—like so many of 
the allusions in this Diseourse—has escaped our knowledge. 
We do know that, for a time at least, philosophers played a 
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wretched lot. And some are prone to mock and 
ridicule such people, and all too often not even to 
endure their silence, much less listen patiently when 
they speak. 

And furthermore, I hear that at the present mo- 
ment you have a special grievance! against philo- 
sophers, and indeed that you uttered curses against 
them—not as a class, to be sure, but in a few instances, 
displaying great reserve and moderation in so doing, 
inasmuch as you refrained from cursing philosophers 
in general if merely the philosophers in Tarsus 
were guilty of some blunder, but possibly failing to 
note that, though you cursed indeed, it was not really 
at philosophers. For no one is a philosopher ? who 
belongs among the unjust and wicked, not even if 
he goes about more naked than statues arc.? 
But those, in truth, who seek to harm their father- 
land and band together against their fellow-citizens 
seem to me somewhat far removed from that classi- 
fication. 

Then in what expectation and with what purpose 
has a man of my stamp come before you at such a 
crisis? lor such a step savours of real madness. 
I am here because there is nothing which I myself 
require of you, while on the contrary I have been 
much concerned to be of service to you. If, then, 
you refuse to bear with me, clearly it will be your loss 
and not my own. Yet is it not fitting, if you believe 


prominent part in the affairs of Tarsus. Cf. Or. 33. 48 and 
Strabo 14. 14. 

5 Here and in the sentence to follow Dio dwells on the literal 
meaning of philosopher: lover of wisdom. 

3 Cf. Or. 35. 3. Possibly Dio has in mind the Gymno- 
sophists of India (Brachmanes) ; cf. Lucian, F'ugitivi 6 and 7. 
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γε ὑμῖν, εἴ} µε ἡγεῖσθε καὶ τῷ ὄντι μαίνεσθαι, 
δι᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἀκοῦσαι; μὴ γὰρ οἴεσθε ἀετοὺς 
μὲν καὶ ἱέρακας προσημαίνειν ἀνθρώποις τὸ δέον, 
καὶ τὴν παρὰ τῶν» τοιούτων συμβουλὴν πιστὴν 
εἶναι διὰ τὸ αὐτόματον καὶ τὸ θεῖον, ἄνδρα δὲ 
ἀφιγμένον. οὕτως καὶ μηδαμόθεν ὑμῖν προσήκοντα 
μὴ κατὰ τὸ δαιμόνιον ἡ ἥκειν ἐροῦντα. καὶ συμβουλεύ- 
σοντα. καίτοι τὰ μὲν τῶν οἰωνῶν εἰκάζειν, δεῖ, 
τῶν δὲ ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λεγομένων ἔστιν ἀκούσασι 
συνιέναι καὶ σκέψασθαι, ἐὰν ἄρα σαφῶς ἡ τι 
χρήσιμον. 

Βούλομαι δέ, ἐπεὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἐμνήσθην, ἐν 
Φρυγίᾳ τι συμβὰν εἰπεῖν, Uv" εὐθὺς ἐνθένδε μου 
καταγελᾶν ἔχητε ἀνὴρ Φρὺέ ἐπὶ κτήνους ἐβά- 
διζεν. ὡς δ᾽ ἐθεάσατό τινα κορώνην, οἰωνισά- 
µενος, οἱ γὰρ Φρύγες τὰ τοιαῦτα δεινοί, λίθῳ 
βάλλει καί πως τυγχάνει αὐτῆς. πάνυ οὖν ἤσθη, 
καὶ νομίσας εἰς ἐκείνην τετράφθαι τὸ χαλεπὸν 
ἀναιρεῖται καὶ ἀναβὰς ἤλαυνεν. ἡ δὲ μικρὸν 
διαλιποῦσα ἀνέσφηλε τὸ δὲ κτῆνος πτοηθὲν 
ἀποβάλλει τὸν ἄνδρα, καὶ ὃς πεσὼν κατάγνυσι 
τὸ σκέλος. ἐκεῖνος μὲν οὖν οὕτως ἀπήλλαξεν, 
ἀχάριστος γενόμενος περὶ τὸ σύμβολον. ἐγὼ 
δὲ πολύ μοι δοκῶ τῆς κορώνης ἀσφαλέστερον 
βεβουλεῦσθαι καὶ πρὸς εὐγνωμονεστέρους ἄνδρας 


1 εἴ Jacobs: ἕνα. 3 τῶν Jacobs: αὐτῶν. 
* LÀ 
3 ἔχητε Emperius: ἔχοιτε. 


! Madness was early associated with divine inspiration and 
guidance. 

? The subject of omens and their interpretation. 

3 Dio is making a frank appeal for the good-humoured 
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that I am really mad,! that you should for that very 
reason listen to me? For you must not think that 
eagles and falcons foretell to mankind what is re- 
quired of them and that the counsel derived from 
such creatures is trustworthy because of its spontancity 
and its divine inspiration, while refusing to believe 
that a man who has come, as I have come, having 
no connection with you from any point of view, has 
come by divine guidance to address and counsel 
you. Moreover, the messages of birds of omen 
require conjecture for their interpretation, whereas, 
as soon as one has heard my message one can 
understand its meaning and can take it under con- 
sideration, if in fact it clearly is something useful. — 
But now that I am on the subject, I want to tell 
you something that happened in Phrygia, in order 
that at the very outset you may have an opportunity 
to laugh at my expense? A man of Phrygia was 
riding on an ox. And when he spied a crow, having 
made the proper observation of the omen (for 
Phrygians are clever at that sort of thing), he hurled 
a stone at it and, by good luck, struck the bird. 
Accordingly he was much pleased, and, thinking 
that his own ill-fortune had thus been diverted to 
the crow, he picked up the bird, remounted the ox, 
and rode along. But the crow after a brief interval 
recovered; and the ox, taking fright, threw the man, 
and he broke his leg in the fall. So that is the way 
he fared for having shown ingratitude for the sign.* 
But I, methinks, have planned much more safely 
than the crow, and have come to men who are more 


sympathy of his audience, a purpose which he successfully 
achieves. 
4 This sounds very like a fable of Aesop. 
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ἥκειν τοῦ Φρυγός. ἐὰν γὰρ ὑμῖν δοκῶ φλυαρεῖν, 
οὐ δήπου λίθοις βαλεῖτέ με, ἀλλὰ θορυβήσετε. 

Φέρε. οὖν, ἐπεὶ σιωπᾶτε καὶ ὑπομένετε, πρῶτον 
μὲν ἐκεῖνο, εἰ μὴ σαφῶς ἴ ἴστε, ἐπιδείξω, ὅτι δεῖσθε 
γνώμης ἐν τῷ παρόντι, καὶ τοιαῦτα ὑμῶν τὰ 
πράγματά ἐστιν ὥστε βουλῆς ἄξια εἶναι καὶ 

πολλῆς προνοίας" ἔπειθ᾽, ὅτι μηδεὶς ὑμῖν δύναται 
fabis τούτων TO δέον παραινέσαι, οἱ μὲν ἀγνοίᾳ 
τοῦ συμφεροντος,, οἱ δέ τινες καὶ δειλίᾳ τῇ πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς; ἢ τῇ πρὸς ἑτέρους καὶ τὸ αὐτῶν ἴσως μᾶλλον 
ἔνιοι σκοποῦντες" ἔπειτα, ἣν αὐτὸς ἔχω γνώμην 
περὶ τούτων, καὶ τί πράξασιν; ὑμῖν ἐπὶ τοῦ 
παρόντος καὶ πῶς καθόλου προϊσταμένοις ὃ τῆς 
πόλεως εἰς ἅπαντα καὶ τὸν αὖθις οἴομαι συνοίσειν 
χρόνον. 

Ὑμῖν γάρ, ἄνδρες Ταρσεῖς, | συμβέβηκε μὲν 
πρώτοις εἶναι τοῦ ἔθνους, οὐ μόνον τῷ μεγίστην 
ὑπάρχειν TWO πόλιν τῶν ἐν Tf. Κιλικίᾳ καὶ μητρό- 
πολιν ἐξ a ἀρχῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τὸν δεύτερον Καίσαρα 
ὑπὲρ πάντας ἔσχετε οἰκείως ὑμῖν διακείμενον. 
τὸ γὰρ δι᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἀτύχημα τῇ πόλει συμβὰν 
εἰκότως αὐτὸν εὔνουν ὑμῖν ἐποίει καὶ σπουδάζειν, 
ὅπως μείζονες ὑμῖν φανήσονται τῶν δι᾽ αὐτὸν 
συμφορῶν αἱ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ χάριτες. τοιγαροῦν à 

1 ὑμᾶς Μοτο]: ἡμᾶς. 
2 πράξασιν Emperius: πράξας ἂν. 
3 προϊσταμένοις Reiske: προϊστάμενος. 


1 Cf. Or. 33. 17. Note that the word “' metropolis " no 
longer bears tho ancient meaning, '' mother-city," but has 
come to mean very much what it means today. '' From the 
start ° refers, not to the founding of Tarsus, but presumably 
to the creation of Cilicia as a Roman province in 66 B.c., from 
which time Tarsus seems to have played a leading róle. 
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considerate than the Phrygian. For if I seem to 
you to be talking rubbish, you will surely not pelt 
me with stones but will merely raise a hubbub. 

Well then, since you are silent and indulgent toward 
me, first of all I wish to point out to you one thing, 
in case you are not fully aware of it—that you need 
good judgement in the present emergency, and that 
your problems are such as to merit counsel and much 
foresight; secondly, that no man in this company 
can readily advise you as to the proper course of 
action, some being really ignorant of your true ad- 
vantage and some being swayed by fear of you or 
of others, and in certain instances, I dare say, looking 
rather to their own interests. Next I shall indicate 
my own opinion with reference to these affairs and 
suggest by what course of action on your part at 
the moment and by what general policy in your 
leadership of the city, things will, as I believe, 
work out in all respects to your advantage for the 
future also. 

For, men of Tarsus, it has come to pass that you 
are foremost among your people, not merely because 
your city is the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia 
and a metropolis from the start,! but also because 
you beyond all others gained the friendly support 
of the second Caesar? For the misfortune that 
befell the city on his account naturally made him 
well disposed toward you, and eager that the favours 
received at his hands should appear in your eyes of 
greater importance than the misfortunes he had 
oceasioned.? Accordingly everything a man might 

? That is, Augustus. 

3 Loyal to the Caesars, Tarsus had opposed Cassius and his 


associates; but in 42 B.c. Cassius entered the city and levied 
a contribution of 1500 talents. Cf. Cassius Dio 47. 30-31. 
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τις av φίλοις ὄντως καὶ συμμάχοις καὶ τηλικαύτην 
προθυμίαν ἐπιδειξαμένοις κἀκεῖνος ὑμῖν παρέσχε, 
χώραν, νόμους, τιμήν, ἐξουσίαν τοῦ ποταμοῦ, 
τῆς θαλάττης τῆς Kad? αὑτούς." ὅθεν ταχὺ μείζων 
ἐγένετο 7. πόλις καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ πολύν τινα χρόνον 
διελθεῖν τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς ἁλώσεως, καθάπερ οἱ μεγάλῃ 
μὲν νόσῳ χρησάμενοι, ταχὺ δ᾽ ἀνασφήλαντες, 
ἐπειδὰν τύχωσιν Σ ἱκανῆς τῆς μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπι- 
μελείας, πολλάκις μᾶλλον svn ay) 

Kai μὴν τά γε ἐφεξῆς, οὐχ ὡς ἡ οἴεταί ms, 
ὤνησε τὴν πόλιν τὸ γενέσθαι τινὰς τῶν ἡγεμόνων 
βιαίους καὶ τούτοις ἐπεξελθεῖν ὑμᾶς. πρὸς μέν 
γε τὸ φανῆναί τινας ὄντας! καὶ μὴ μόνον ἑαυτοῖς, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς. ἄλλοις ? βοηθῆσαι, καὶ νὴ Δία ὥστε 
τοὺς αὖθις ὀκνηρότερον ἐξαμαρτάνειν, συνήνεγ- 
κε τὸ δίκην ἐκείνους ὑποσχεῖν: ἄλλως δὲ Thy 
πόλιν ἐπίφθονον ἐ ἐποίησε καὶ δυσχερεστέρους ὑμᾶς 
δοκεῖν φύσει καὶ ῥᾳδίως αἰτιᾶσθαι. τὸ γὰρ πολ- 
λάκις ἐγκαλεῖν ἤδη. ποτὲ ἔδοξε τοῦ συκοφαντεῖν 
σημεῖον, ἄλλως τε ὁπόταν περὶ ἡγεμόνων ὁ .λόγος 
ᾖ πρὸς ἡγεμόνας. οὐ γὰρ τῷ πλέον τι πάσχειν, 
ἀλλὰ τῷ μὴ ἐθέλειν ἄρχεσθαι τὴν ἀπέχθειαν 
ὑπονοοῦσι γίγνεσθαι. 


αὐτούς Reiske: αὐτήν. 

ἐπειδὰν τύχωσιν Reiske: ἐπιτύχωσιν. 
οὐχ ὡς Emperius: ὡς οὐκ. 

After ὄντας Reiske adds ὑμᾶς. 

5 After ἄλλοις Arnim adds ἱκανοὺς. 


ιο m 


em 0 


1 After Philippi both Augustus and Antony showed special 
favour to Tarsus. Among other things, independence and 
exemption from taxation were granted the city. Cf. Cassius 
Dio 47. 31 and Appian, Bellum Civile 5. 7. 
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bestow upon those who were truly friends and allies 
and had displayed such eagerness in his behalf he 
has bestowed upon you:! land, laws, honour, control 
of the river and of the sea in your quarter of the world. 
And this is why your city grew rapidly, and also 
because not much time had elapsed since its capture ; * 
just as with men who have experienced serious illness 
but have speedily recovered: when they receive 
adequate care thereafter, they are frequently in 
better health than before. 

Furthermore, as to subsequent events at least, 
contrary to popular belief it benefited your city 
when some of your superior officers proved to be 
men of violence and you proceeded to prosecute 
them.? Certainly in order to show that you 
amounted to something, and could aid yourselves 
and others too—and also, by Zeus, to make their 
successors not quite so ready to do wrong—it was 
really beneficial for those men of violence to pay the 
penalty for their misdeeds; and yet, in another 
way, it made the city an object of hatred, and 
gave you the reputation of being naturally captious 
and prone to bring accusations rashly. For to make 
many accusations has ere this been held to be a sign 
of malicious prosecution, especially when the accusa- 
tion involves men in authority, and is brought before 
men in authority. For people suspect that the 
hostility arose, not because you were treated too 
severely, but because you were unwilling to submit 
to authority. 


? That is, by Cassius. 

3 Cf. $42. Dio appears to use the term ἡγεμόνες repeatedly 
in this Discourse with reference to ‘leaders’ who owed 
their authority, not to election, but to appointment. 
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/ / e ^ 
Ἠάλιν τοίνυν ἕτερον πρᾶγμα συμβὰν ὑπὲρ 
ε ~ + . + 
ὑμῶν τρόπον τινὰ ὅμοιον τούτῳ γέγονεν. οἱ 
γὰρ Αἰγαῖοι φιλοτιμίαν ἀνόητον ἐπανελόμενοι 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς, τὸ περὶ τὰς ἀπογραφὰς ἐξαμαρτά- 
νοντες, αὐτοὶ μὲν ἔπταισαν, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον τὸν 
5 ^ I4 ^ 
καθ ὑμῶν φθόνον καὶ τοιαύτην τινὰ ἡσυχῇ δια- 
. , A ^ 
βολὴν εἰργάσαντο πρὸς τὴν πόλιν ws ἐπαχθῆ 
καὶ βαρεῖαν ταῖς ἄλλαις. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἐκ τοῦ 
ή , S A δὲ ^ e 1 M ^ 
πρότερον xpóvov: Ta δὲ νῦν ot γε αλλῶται 
/ . ^ . . ej > ^ 
διαφέρονται πρὸς ὑμᾶς, αὐτοὶ μὲν ἅπαντα ἀδικοῦντες 
M / ^ A 3 ^ 5 . A 
καὶ θρασυνόμενοι, τῷ δὲ ἀσθενεῖς εἶναι καὶ πολὺ 
e 2 ^ M ^ > / , LEA! 
ἥττους μᾶλλον τὴν τῶν ἀδικουμένων τάξιν ἀεὶ 
+ * a ^ d ^ 
λαμβάνοντες. οὐ γὰρ ἃ ποιοῦσιν ἔνιοι σκοποῦσιν, 
> M ΄ s LESS ` 3 ^ ^ 
ἀλλὰ τίνες ὄντες, οὐδὲ τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας ἢ βιαζο- 
LÁ / ? , 
μένους ἐθέλουσιν ἐξετάζειν πολλάκις, ἀλλ᾽ οὓς 
, . , ^ / / 3 ^ 
εἰκὸς βιάζεσθαι τῷ δύνασθαι πλέον. εἰ γοῦν 
9 ^ ^ T kd 3 ’ 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐπράχθη τι τοιοῦτον οἷον ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων 
~ ^ » 3 ^ M / M 
νῦν γέγονε, πορθεῖν ἂν ἐδοκεῖτε τὰς πόλεις καὶ 
ἀποστάσεως ἄρχειν καὶ πολέμου, καὶ στρατο- 
/, ^ 51? € ^ 
πέδου δεῖν ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς. 
~ . P » - 3 / * 
Οὐκοῦν δεινὰ πάσχομεν, ἐρεῖ τις, εἰ τούτοις μὲν 
6 - “ ^ 3 / ` ^ 3 ή 
ἐξέσται ποιεῖν ὅ τι ἂν ἐθέλωσι καὶ τοῦτο ἀπολαύ- 


1 ye Reiske: τε. 
2 ἀεὶ after ἥττους deleted by Emperius. 
3 ἄρχειν Casaubon: ἀρχὴν. 


1 A Cilician eity some miles cast of Tarsus, on the gulf 
of Issus, now Ayas Kalé. Cf. also §§ 14, 47, 48. 

2 The precise nature of the '' registers " is unknown; but 
the incident is typical of the general resentment in Cilicia at 
the overlordship of Tarsus. Cf. especially § 14. 
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To continue then, another happening in which 
you were concerned has, in a measure, turned out 
like that just mentioned. For the people of Aegae,! 
having resumed a foolish quarrel with you, being 
at fault in the matter of the registers,? did indeed 
fail in that enterprise, but they made the dislike 
against you still greater, and they stealthily developed 
a prejudice against your city as being obnoxious 
and oppressive toward the other citics. And these 
instances, it is true, are drawn from times gone by; 
but at this present moment the people of Mallus? 
certainly are at odds with you and, although wholly 
in the wrong themselves and guilty of insolence, 
yet because of their weakness and their great in- 
feriority as compared with you, they always assume 
the air of being the injured party. For it is not 
what men do that some persons consider but who 
they are; nor is it the wrong-doers or those who 
actually resort to force whom they often wish to 
criticize, but rather those who may be expected to 
resort to force because they have the greater power. 
At any rate, if anything had been done by you such 
as has been done by Mallus in the present instance, 
people would think that you were sacking their cities 
and starting a revolution and war, and that an army 
must take the field against you. 

* Well, it is a shame, then," someone will say, 
* if they are to be at liberty to do whatever they 


3 On the river Pyramus, a short distance east of Tarsus. 
The quarrel involved certain territorial claims as well as the 
requirement that Cilicians come to Tarsus for certain religious 
and judicial purposes. Cf. $8 43-47. 

* Presumably Mallus had seized the territory in dispute, 
territory which Dio calls worthless ($8 45-6). 
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σουσι ! τῆς ἐρημίας τῆς ἑαυτῶν, ἡμεῖς δὲ κινδυνεύ- 
σομεν, ἐὰν μόνον κινηθῶμεν. ἔστω δεινὸν καὶ 
ἄδικον: ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ, εἴ τι μὴ δίκαιον πέφυκε γίγνε- 
σθαι, δεῖ πρὸς τοῦτο φιλονικοῦντας αὑτοὺς περι- 
Li > ld , ^ M ^ M 
βάλλειν ἀτόπῳ τινί, μᾶλλον δὲ προορᾶν καὶ 
φυλάττεσθαι. τὸ γὰρ συμβαῖνον ὅμοιόν ἐστι τῷ 
M ` 3 Li € > Li M A / 
περὶ τοὺς ἀθλητάς, ὅταν ἐλάττων πρὸς πολὺ μείζω 
μάχηται. τῷ μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν ἔξεστι παρὰ τὸν 
νόμον, ἀλλὰ κἂν ἄκων ἁμάρτῃ τι, μαστιγοῦται" 
τὸν δ᾽ οὐδεὶς ὁρᾷ πω ἃ ὄνναται ποιοῦντα. 
τοιγαροῦν κἀκεῖ σωφρονοῦντος ἀνδρός ἐστι καὶ 
ταῖς ἀληθείαις κρείττονος τῇ δυνάμει περιεῖναι, 
τὰς δὲ πλεονεξίας ταύτας ἐᾶν, καὶ ὑμεῖς av? 
ἔχητε νοῦν, τοῖς δικαίοις περιέσεσθε καὶ τῷ 
μεγέθει τῆς πόλεως τῶν φθονούντων, πρὸς ὀργὴν 
δὲ οὐδὲν οὐδὲ ἀγανακτοῦντες δράσετε. καὶ περὶ 
μὲν τούτων αὖθις, ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, καὶ προεθέμην. 
^ \ M M . » / ` / 
Nóv δὲ καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ ἐπέξειμι διὰ πλείονος 
σκέψεως, ἧς φημι δεῖσθαι τὸν ἐνεστῶτα καιρόν. 
ἡ μέν γε τῶν Μαλλωτῶν ἀπέχθεια καὶ στάσις 
Ka > / ^ € ^ M A ^ ΄ 
ἧττον ὀφείλει λυπεῖν ὑμᾶς. τὸ δὲ Σολεῖς τούτους 
2 - / » » e / » 
Αδανεῖς καί τινας tows ἄλλους ὁμοίως ἔχειν 
M . 3 Li > . M ΄ 
καὶ μηδὲν ἐπιεικέστερον, ἀλλὰ καὶ βαρύνεσθαι 
καὶ βλασφημεῖν καὶ μᾶλλον ἑτέρων ὑπακούειν 
07 ε / ^ ^ \ M > 4 
ἐθέλειν, ὑποψίαν ποιεῖ τοῦ μηδὲ τοὺς Atyatous 
1 ἀπολαύσουσι Reiske: ἀπολαύουσι. 
ἐᾶν, καὶ ὑμεῖς ἂν Reiske: ἐὰν ὑμεῖς. 


1 Athletic scenes on Greek vases depict an official with arm 
upraised to administer punishment for infraction of the rules. 
On scourging athletes ef. Or. 31. 119. 

? $7. 

? Soli and Adana were near neighbours of Tarsus, to west 
and east respectively. 
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please and to derive that advantage from their very 
helplessness, while we are to be in danger if we make 
a single move." Granted that it isashame and unfair, 
still, if some unfairness is the natural consequence, 
you should not through obstinacy on that point 
cause yourselves to be involved in an absurd situation, 
but should rather look to the future and be on your 
guard, For what is happening to you resembles 
what happens in the case of athletes when a smaller 
man contends against one much larger. For the 
larger man is not allowed to do anything contrary 
to the rules, but even if unwittingly he is guilty of 
a foul, he gets the lash;! whereas nobody observes 
the smaller, though he does anything within his 
power. Accordingly not only in athletics is it the 
part of a man of discretion and one who is really 
the better man to win by his strength and overlook 
these unfair advantages, but also in your case, if 
you are sensible, you will by justice and by the 
greatness of your city overcome those who bear 
you malice, and you will do nothing in anger or 
vexation. And on that subject more later, as indeed, 
methinks, I promised in the beginning.? 

But at the moment I shall treat the other items 
that still remain, giving to them that fuller considera- 
tion which I claim is required by the present crisis. 
At any rate the hatred and rebellion of Mallus 
ought to disturb you less than it does. But the fact 
that your neighbours in Soli and in Adana, and 
possibly some others, are in a similar frame of mind 
and are not a whit more reasonable, but chafe under 
your domination and speak ill of you and prefer to 
be subject to others than yourselves—all this creates 
the suspicion that possibly the people of Aegae and 
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τάχα μηδὲ τοὺς Μαλλώτας παντάπασιν ἀδίκως 
ἀχθεσθαι, μηδὲ τοὺς μὲν φθόνῳ, τοὺς δὲ πλεονεκ-᾽ 
τεῖν βουλομένους ἠλλοτριῶσθαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἀλλ᾽ 

ἴσως εἶναί τι; τοιοῦτον περὶ τὴν πόλιν καὶ ὑβρίζειν 
πως καὶ ἐνοχλεῖν τοὺς ἐλάττονας. ταῦτα γὰρ ἔστι 
μὲν οὐκ ἀληθῆ, ταὐτὰ δ᾽ äv? ὑμᾶς ὡς ἀληθῆ 
βλάψειεν. 

Φέρε δὴ καὶ τὰ ὃ πρὸς τὸν στρατηγὸν ὑμῖν ὡς 
ἔχει λογίσασθε. πρότερον. μὲν ὑποψία μόνον 
ὑπῆρχεν ὡς οὐχ ἡδέως ὑμῶν διακειμένων, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως ἐκεῖνός τε ἐπολιτεύετο πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ ὑμεῖς 
πρὸς ἐκεῖνον καὶ φανερὸν οὐδὲν ἦν: ἄρτι δὲ Ú ὑμεῖς 
τε τῷ δοκεῖν ἐλαττοῦσθαι παροξυνθέντες εἴπατέ 
τι κἀκεῖνος προήχθη καὶ γράψαι πρὸς ὀργὴν καὶ 
ποιῆσαι τοῦθ᾽, ὅπερ μὴ πρότερον. 

Νὴ Δία, QU ye τὰ τῆς πόλεως αὐτῆς 4 καὶ 
τὰ προς ἀλλήλους ἡ ἡμῖν" ὡς δεῖ πρόεισιν. οὐ χθὲς 
καὶ ê πρῴην χωρὶς ἦν ὁ δῆμος καὶ χωρὶς 7 ο) 
καὶ νῦν ἔτι καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς οἱ γέροντες, ἰδίᾳ * 
τὸ συμφέρον ἑκάστων ὃ δῆλον ὅτι σκοπούντων ; 
ὥσπερ εἰ καταπλεόντωνϑ ἰδίᾳ μὲν οἱ ναῦται τὸ 
τι Casaubon : τὸ. 
ταὐτὰ δ᾽ ἂν Kmperius and Koehler: ταῦτα δ᾽. 


τὰ added by Reiske. 
νὴ Δία, ἀλλά γε τὰ τῆς πόλεως αὐτῆς Casaubon: νὴ δία 
ἀλλά γε νὴ δία TAS. πόλεως αὐτῆς M; νὴ δία ἀλλά γε νὴ δία διὰ 
τῆς πόλεως Ú ὑμῖν αὐτῆς UB. 
ἡμῖν Capps: ὑμῖν. 
5 οὐ χθὲς καὶ Wilamowitz : οὐχ. ws. 
7 ἰδίᾳ Valesius : διὰ. 8 ἑκάστων Reiske: ἑκάστῳ. 
9 καταπλεόντων] καὶ τὰ πλεόντων M, κοινῇ (or ἅμα) πλεόντων 


Emperius, πλεόντων Arnim. 


ο ο - 


CS 


1 The term στρατηγός occurs in the records of many cities 
of that day. His funetions and authority were not always 
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of Mallus also are not wholly unwarranted in their 
vexation, and that their estrangement has not been 
due in the one instance to envy and in the other to 
a determination to get unfair advantage, but that 
possibly there is an element of truth in what they 
say about your city, namely, that it docs somehow 
bully and annoy peoples who are weaker. For 
although these charges are not actually true, still 
they might do you the same harm as if they were. 
Well then, consider also the nature of your relations 
with the general! At first there was merely dis- 
trust, on the assumption that you were not agreeably 
disposed toward him; but still he performed his 
civic duties toward you and you toward him, and 
there was nothing visible on the surface; but recently 
you, irritated by the thought that you were getting 
the worst of it, made a statement, and he on his 
part was moved to write angrily and to put that anger 
into operation, a thing he had never done before. 
“Yes, by Zeus,’ some one may retort, ‘ but at least 
the business of the city itself and our dealings with 
one another are proceeding as they should.’ Is it 
not true that but a day or two ago the Assembly 
took one course and the Council another and that 
the Elders ? still maintain a position of independencc, 
each body clearly consulting its own self-interest? 
It was just as if, when a ship is putting in for shore, 


the same. Cf. Mitteis und Wilcken, Grundzüge und Chresto- 
mathie der Papyruskunde, 8.v. στρατηγός. The precise status 
of the general at Tarsus is unknown. Was he chosen by the 
citizens or appointed by Rome? Was it to Rome that he 
wrote? Possibly he was at odds with the prytanis (§ 42). 

* Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesen, p. 99, 
maintains that the Elders formed a distinct political organiza- 
tion both in Tarsus and in many other cities of that time. 
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συμφέρον αὑτοῖς ζητοῖεν, ἰδίᾳ! δὲ ὁ κυβερνήτης 
ἰδίᾳ δὲ ὁ ναύκληρος. καὶ γὰρ εἰ πολλάκις ταῦτα 
λέγεται, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν προσήκει μὴ} διὰ τοῦτο παρα- 
πέμπει». οὐ γὰρ τὸ πρώτως ῥηθὲν οὐδ᾽ ὃ μὴ 
πρότερόν τις ἤκουσε δεῖ προθύμως. ἀποδέχεσθαι, 
τὸ δὲ οἰκεῖον τῷ πράγματι καὶ τὸ χρείαν τινὰ 
ἔχον. 

Νὴ Δία, ἀλλὰ νῦν ὡμολογήκαμεν καὶ κοινῇ 
βουλευόμεθα. καὶ τίς ἂν .ἀσφαλῆ καὶ βέβαιον 
ἡγήσαιτο τὴν τοιαύτην ὁμόνοιαν, τὴν ὑπ ὀργῆς 
μὲν γενομένην, τριῶν δὲ οὖσαν ἢ τεττάρων ἡμε- 
ρῶν; οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑγιαίνειν ἀσφαλῶς εἴποι τις 
ἂν ὃ τὸν πρὸ μικροῦ πυρέττοντα. μὴ. τοίνυν μηδὲ 
ὑμεῖς αὑτοὺς ὁμονοεῖν λέγετε, πρὶν ἂν ὑμῖν 
μάλιστα μὲν πολλαπλάσιος διέλθῃ χρόνος: εἰ 
δ᾽ οὖν, τοσοῦτος ^ ὅσον δὴ διεφέρεσθε-5 μηδ᾽ εἰ 
ταὐτό ποτ᾽ ἐφθέγξασθε ὃ καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἔσχετε Ἰ 
ὁρμήν, καὶ δὴ νομίζετε ἐξῃρῆσθαι τὸ νόσημα. τῆς 
πόλεως. καὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἀναρμόστοις ὀργάνοις 
ἐνίοτε οἱ φθόγγοι συνεφώνησαν πρὸς ὀλίγον, 
εἶτα εὐθὺς ἀπῴδουσιν. ὥσπερ οὖν τὸ μὲν τρῶσαί 
τι καὶ διελεῖν ταχὺ γίγνεται καὶ πάνυ ῥᾳδίως, τὸ 


1 ἰδίᾳ Valesius : διὰ. 

2 ἀλλ᾽ οὖν προσήκει μὴ] προσήκει μὴ M, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ προσήκει 
Reiske, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ προσήκει µε Wendland. 

5 ἂν added by Dindorf. 

4 τοσοῦτος Casaubon: τοιοῦτον. 

5 δὴ διεφέρεσθε Reiske, δὴ διαφέρεσθε Emperius: μὴ δια- 
φέρεσθαι. 

9 εἰ. . . ἐφθέγξασθε Pflugk: ἐπ᾽ αὐτόποτε φθέγξασθαι. 

7 ἔσχετε Pflugk: ἔχετε. 

1 Dio seems to be apologizing for comparing Tarsus to 
a ship and warning against treating the comparison lightly 
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the sailors should seek their own advantage, the pilot 
his, and the owner his. For even if this comparison! 
is made repeatedly, still it is your duty not on 
that account to disregard it. For it is not that 
which is told for the first time nor that which 
one has never heard before which one should 
eagerly accept as true,? but rather that which is 
germane to the situation and may be put to some 
practical use. 

* Oh yes," you may reply, * but now we have 
reached an agreement and are united in our counsel." 
Nay, who could regard as safe and sure that sort 
of concord, a concord achieved in anger and of no 
more than three or four days’ standing? Why, 
you would not say a man was in assured good health 
who a short time back was burning with fever. Well 
then, neither must you say you are in concord until, 
if possible, you have enjoyed a period of concord 
many times as long as that—at any rate as long 
as your discord—and just because perhaps on some 
occasion you all have voiced the same sentiment 
and experienced the same impulse, you must not 
for that reason assume that now at last the 
disease has been eradicated from the city. For 
the fact is that with discordant instruments of 
music sometimes the notes do sound in unison for a 
brief moment, only straightway to clash again. Or 
again, just as the act of wounding and dismembering 
takes place quickly and quite easily, but the process 


as a figure that is trite. The passage has caused some 
trouble, but the text seems sound. 

? Dio may have in mind the saying of Homer, Odyssey 
1. 351-2: ‘‘ for men praise that song the most which comes 
the newest to their ears " (Murray, L.C.L.). 
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δὲ συμφῦσαι καὶ συναγαγεῖν χρόνου δεῖται καὶ 
- y . 39... - 
προσοχῆς, οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν πόλεων ἔχει: τὸ 
- . / 
μὲν διενεχθῆναι καὶ στασιάσαι πρόχειρον καὶ 
/ 1 ^ 
διὰ μικρὰ συμβαίνει πολλάκις, τὸ δὲ καταστῆναι 
καὶ τὴν προσήκουσαν λαβεῖν διάθεσιν καὶ πίστιν 
A 19 9 » 3 / δὲ ὃ a ^ 
μὰ AV οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπόντας οὐδὲ δόξαντας μετανοεῖν 
εὐθὺς ἔχειν. 
Ἴ A . 3 . ’ 1 ε - 1λλὰ . 
ows μὲν γὰρ οὐ παρὰ μόνοις 1 ὑμῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
- . - 
παρὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασι μεγάλης τινὸς τοῦτο 
δεῖται θεραπείας, μᾶλλον δὲ εὐχῆς. οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν 
ἄλλως ἢ τῶν κινούντων κακῶν καὶ ταρασσόντων 
ἀπολυθέντας, φθόνου πλεονεξίας, φιλονεικίας, 
τοῦ ζητεῖν ἕκαστον αὔξειν ἑαυτόν, καὶ τὴν 
ld . $ ^ / 37 8 
πατρίδα καὶ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον ἐάσαντα. ovp- 
πνεῦσαί ποτε ἰσχυρῶς καὶ ταὐτὰ προελέσθαι. ὡς 
παρ᾽ οἷς ἂν ἰσχύῃ ταῦτα καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ érepa, 
4 3 ’ . > 4 / 3 - 7 
τούτους ἀνάγκη τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον ἐπισφαλεῖς εἶναι 
καὶ διὰ μικρὰ συμπίπτειν καὶ θορυβεῖσθαι, 
3 
καθάπερ ἐν θαλάττῃ πνευμάτων ἐναντίων * ἰσχυόν- 
3 ’ . . A 3 . e ^ ? 
των. ἐπεί τοι μηδὲ τὴν βουλὴν αὐτὴν ἡγεῖσθ 
^ 3 ^ ^ 3 - 
ὁμονοεῖν μηδ᾽ ὑμᾶς τὸν δῆμον. εἰ γοῦν τις 
> ’ ’ - . A / » 
ἐπεξίοι πάντας, δοκεῖ prot μηδ ἂν δύο ἄνδρας 
(4 ^ 5 , ^ JA A 9 1 ^ > kJ 
εὑρεῖν 5 ἐν τῇ πόλει τὸ αὐτὸ φρονοῦντας, ἀλλ 
ὥσπερ ἔνια τῶν ἀνιάτων καὶ χαλεπῶν νοσημάτων, 
δι᾽ ὅλων εἴωθεν ἔρχεσθαι τῶν σωμάτων καὶ 
οὐδέν ἐστι μέρος εἰς ὃ μὴ κάτεισιν, οὕτως ἡ 
1 oj παρὰ μόνοις Casaubon: συνταραττοµένοις Or συµπραττο- 
t 
μένοις. 


2 φθόνου Reiske: φόνου. ὃ ἐάσαντα Reiske: ἐάσαντας. 
4 ἐναντίων Reiske: ἐναντίως. 
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of healing and knitting together requires time and 
serious attention, so it is also in the case of cities: 
quarrelling and party strife are within easy reach 
and frequently occur for paltry reasons, whereas 
men may not, by Zeus, immediately arrive at a 
real settlement of their difficulties and acquire the 
mental state and the confidence of their neighbours 
befitting such a settlement merely by claiming to be 
repentant, nor yet by being thought to be repentant. 
For not among you alone, I dare say, but also among 
all other peoples, such a consummation requires a 
great deal of attentive care—or, shall I say, prayer? 
For only by getting rid of the vices that excite and 
disturb men, the vices of envy, greed, contentious- 
ness, the striving in each case to promote one’s own 
welfare at the expense of both one’s native land and 
the common weal—only so, I repeat, is it possible ever 
to breathe the breath of harmony in full strength and 
vigour and to unite upon a common policy. Since 
those in whom these and similar vices are prevalent 
must necessarily be in a constant state of instability, 
and liable for paltry reasons to clash and be thrown 
into confusion, just as happens at sea when contrary 
winds prevail. For, let me tell you, you must not 
think that there is harmony in the Council itself, 
nor yet among yourselves, the Assembly. At any 
rate, if one were to run through the entire list of 
citizens, I believe he would not discover even two 
men in Tarsus who think alike, but on the contrary, 
just as with certain incurable and distressing diseases 
which are accustomed to pervade the whole body, 
exempting no member of it from their inroads, 


5 εὑρεῖν Reiske: ἔχειν. 
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τραχύτης αὕτη καὶ τὸ μικροῦ δεῖν ἅπαντας 
ἀλλήλων ἀπεστράφθαι διαπεφοίτηκε τῆς πόλεως. 

Ἵνα γὰρ τὴν βουλὴν ἀφῶ καὶ τὸν δῆμον τούς 
Tel νέους καὶ τοὺς γέροντας, ἔστι πλῆθος οὐκ 
ὀλίγον ὥσπερ Ἔξωθεν τῆς πολιτείας" τούτους δὲ 
εἰώθασιν ἔνιοι λἰνουργοὺς καλεῖν' καί ποτε μὲν 
βαρύνονται καί φασιν ὄχλον εἶναι περισσὸν καὶ 
τοῦ θορύβου καὶ τῆς ἀταξίας αἴτιον, ποτὲ δὲ 
μέρος ἡγοῦνται τῆς πόλεως καὶ πάλιν ὃ ἀξιοῦσιν. 
οὓς εἰ μὲν οἴεσθε βλάπτειν ὑμᾶς καὶ στάσεως 
ἄρχειν καὶ ταραχῆς, ὅλως ἐχρῆν ἀπελάσαι καὶ μὴ 
παραδέχεσθαι ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις: εἰ δὲ τρόπον 
τινὰ πολίτας * εἶναι τῷ ? μὴ μόνον οἰκεῖν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ γεγονέναι τοὺς πλείους ἐνθάδε καὶ μηδεμίαν 
ἄλλην ἐπίστασθαι πόλιν, οὐδὲ .ἀτιμάζειν. δήπου 
προσήκει οὐδὲ ἀπορρηγνύειν αὑτῶν. yuvi δὲ ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης ἀφεστᾶσι τὴν γνώμην τοῦ κοινῇ Ἰ συμφέ- 
povros, ὀνειδιζόμενοι καὶ δοκοῦντες ἀλλότριοι. 
τούτου δὲ οὐθέν ἐστι βλαβερώτερον ταῖς πόλεσιν 
οὐδὲ ὃ μᾶλλον: στάσιν ἐγείρει καὶ διαφοράν 
ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν σωμάτων ὁ προσγενόµενος ὄγκος, 
ἂν μὲν οἰκεῖος ᾗ τῷ λοιπῷ σώματι καὶ συµφυής, 


τούς τε Emperius: τε τοὺς. 

ποτὲ UB] πᾶν M, πάλιν Emperius. 
πάλιν] πολλοῦ Reiske. 

πολίτας Reiske : πολιτίας Or πολιτείας. 
τῷ Reiske : TÓ. 

προσήκει Casaubon : προσήκειν. 

κοινῇ Reiske: κοινοῦ. 

διαφοράν Emperius : διαφθοράν. 


On ὦ οἱ α on | 


1 The phrase τούς τε νέους καὶ τοὺς γέροντας seems natural 
enough in such a connection, but see § 16 and Poland, Geschichte 
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so this state of discord, this almost complete 
estrangement of one from another, has invaded your 
entire body politic. 

For instance, to leave now the discord of Council 
and Assembly, of the Youth and the Elders,there 
is a group of no small size which is, as it were, out- 
side the constitution. And some are accustomed 
to call them 'linen-workers,'? and at times the citizens 
are irritated by them and assert that they are a 
useless rabble and responsible for the tumult and 
disorder in Tarsus, while at other times they 
regard them as a part of the city and hold thc 
opposite opinion of them. Well, if you believe 
them to be detrimental to you and instigators of 
insurrection and confusion, you should expel them 
altogether and not admit them to your popular 
assemblies; but if on the other hand you regard 
them as being in some measure citizens, not only 
because they are resident in Tarsus, but also because 
in most instances they were born here and know 
no other city, then surely it is not fitting to dis- 
franchise them or to cut them off from association 
with you. But as it is, they necessarily stand aloof 
in sentiment from the common interest, reviled as 
they are and viewed as outsiders.) But there is 
nothing more harmful to a city than such conditions, 
nothing more conducive to strife and disagreement. 
Take for example the human body: the bulk that 
comes with the passing years, if it is in keeping with 
the rest of the person and natural to it, produces 
des griechischen Vereinswesens, p. 95. Poland cites evidence 
to show that both groups formed political organizations. 

2 Poland, op. cit., p. 117, views the “ linen- workers " as a 


gild. It may be remarked that weavers are said to be in 
relatively low repute in the Orient to-day. 
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εὐεξίαν ποιεῖ καὶ μέγεθος: εἰ δὲ μή, νόσου καὶ 
διαφθορᾶς αἴτιος γίγνεται. 
Τί οὖν σὺ κελεύεις ἡμᾶς; τοὺς ἅπαντας 


3 
ανα 


γράψαι πολίτας, ναί φημι καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν 


ἀξίους; ἀλλὰ .μηδὲν ὀνειδίζει, μηδὲ ἀπορρίπτειν, 


4 


ἀλλὰ μέρος αὑτῶν,' ὥσπερ εἰσί, νομίζειν. οὐ μὲν 
γάρ, ἄν τις καταβάλῃ πεντακοσίας δραχμάς, δύ- 
ναται «φιλεῖν. ὑμᾶς καὶ τῆς πόλεως εὐθὺς ἄξιος 
γεγονέναι" εἰ δέτις ἢ πένης ὢν ὅ 7 πολιτογραφοῦν- 


τός 


Twos ov µετείληφε τοῦ ὀνόματος, οὐ μόνον 


3 
αὐτὸς παρ ὑμῖν γεγονώς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς 
/ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν προγόνων, οὐχ οἷός ἐστιν ἀγαπᾶν 


τὴν 


πόλιν οὐδ᾽ ἡγεῖσθαι πατρίδα, καὶ λίνον ê μὲν 


εἴ τις ἐργάζεται, χείρων. ἐστὶν ἑτέρου καὶ δεῖ 
τοῦτο προ έρειν αὐτῷ καὶ oopen tar βαφεὺς 
δὲ ἢ σκυτοτόμος ἢ τέκτων ἐὰν ἢ, οὐδὲν προσήκει 
ταῦτα 9 ὀνειδίζειν. 
Καθόλου δὲ où? τοῦτο μάλιστα τῶν ἐν τῇ 
7 / 3 - Σο 4 / > ^ 
πόλει βουλόμενος εἰπεῖν οὐδὲ οἷόν ἐστι δεῖξαι 
- s > > > ^ M ἑ ^ / 10 
προῆλθον ἴσως, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνο σαφὲς ὑμῖν ποιήσων, 
ὅπως διάκεισθε πρὸς ἀλλήλους, καὶ νὴ Δία εἰ 11 
πιστεύειν ὑμᾶς ἄξιον τῇ παρούσῃ καταστάσει καὶ 


, 
κατ 


1 
2 
3 
4 


ἀλήθειαν οἴεσθαι νῦν 1 συμπεπνευκέναι. 
ναί φημι] omitted by M, deleted by Arnim. 


ἀξίους Wilamowitz, ἀξιοῦν Casaubon : αἰτίους. 

ἀλλὰ μηδὲ] ἀλλὰ μὴ Reiske, d dpa μηδὲ Wilamowitz. 

αὑτῶν Emperius : αὐτῶν. 

5 Ñ πένης ðv] πένης Ov B, εἴη πένης àv M, ἢ πένης ἐστὶν 


Emperius. 


6 
8 
9 


λίνον Arnim : δεινὸν. 7 4 added by Casaubon. 
ταῦτα Casaubon: αὐτὰ, 

οὐ added by Casaubon. 

ποιήσων Reiske : ποιῶν. 


εἰ added by Emperius. 
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well-being and a desirable stature, but otherwise 
it is a cause of disease and death. 

** Well then, what do you bid us do? " I bid you 
enroll them all as citizens— yes, I do—and just as 
deserving as yourselves, and not to reproach them 
or cast them off, but rather to regard them as 
members of your body politic, as in fact they are. 
For it cannot be that by the mere payment of five: 
hundred drachmas a man can come to love you and 
immediately be found worthy of citizenship;! and, 
at the same time, that a man who through poverty 
or through the decision of some keeper-of-the-rolls 
has failed to get the rating of a citizen—although 
not only he himself had been born in Tarsus, but 
also his father and his forefathers as well—is 
therefore incapable of affection for the city or of 
considering it to be his fatherland; (it cannot be 
that, if a man is a linen-worker, he is inferior to his 
neighbour and deserves to have his occupation 
cast in his teeth and to be reviled for it, whereas, 
if he is a dyer or a cobbler or a carpenter, it is un- 
becoming to make those occupations a reproach.? 

But, speaking generally, it was not, perhaps, with 
the purpose of treating this special one among the 
problems of your city nor of pointing out its serious- 
ness that I came before you, but rather that I 
might make plain to you how you stand with regard 
to one another, and, by Zeus, to make plain also 
whether it is expedient that you should rely upon the 
present system and believe that now you are really 

1 Tarsus was evidently a timocracy. 


2 St. Paul was a tent-maker (Acts 18. ὃ), yet he claimed 
to be a ‘citizen’ of Tarsus (Acts 21. 39). 


1? οἴεσθαι νῦν Casaubon: οἴεσθε οὖν. 
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οἰκίαν γὰρ ἔγωγε καὶ ναῦν καὶ τἆλλα οὕτως ἀξιῶ 
δοκιµάζειν, οὐ τὸ παρὸν ! σκοποῦντας, εἰ σκέπει 
νῦν καὶ μὴ δέχεται τὴν θάλατταν, ἀλλὰ καθόλου 
πῶς παρεσκεύασται καὶ πέπηγεν, εἰ μηδέν ἐστι 
διεστηκὸς μηδὲ σαθρόν. καὶ μὴν ὅ γε ἔφην τὸ 
πρότερον αὐξῆσαι τὴν πόλιν, τοῦτο οὐχ ὁρῶ νῦν 
ὑμῖν ὑπάρχον, τὸ ἐξαίρετον εὐεργεσίαν καὶ χάριν 
καταθέσθαι τῷ κρατοῦντι, δῆλον ὅτι τῷ μὴ 
δεηθῆναι. μηδενὸς αὐτὸν τοιούτου: πλὴν ὅτι wee 
μηδὲν τῶν ἄλλων é ἔχετε πλεῖον πρὸς αὐτόν" ὥστε 
ὧν παρ᾽ ἐκείνου ὃ τότε δι εὔνοιαν καὶ φιλίαν 
ἐτύχετε, ταῦτα ὀφείλετε φυλάττειν τὸν λοιπὸν 
χρόνον. δι᾽ εὐταξίαν καὶ τὸ μηδεμίαν αἰτίαν διδόναι 
καθ᾽ αὑτῶν. 

Καὶ μηδείς µε νομίσῃ ταῦτα λέγειν. ἁπλῶς 
ἁπάντων ἀνέχεσθαι παραινοῦντα ὑμῖν καὶ πάντα 
πάσχειν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως ἔμπειροι τῶν καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς 
ὄντες καὶ νῦν ἄμεινον βουλεύησθε * καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν 
οὕτως ἀπαιτῆτε 5 τὸν παριόντα μὴ ῥᾳδίως 6 ὑμῖν 
pnd’ ὡς ἂν ἐπέλθῃ μηδὲν εἰσηγεῖσθαι, πάντα δὲ 
εἰδότα καὶ περὶ πάντων ἐσκεμμένον. καὶ γὰρ 
ἰατρόν, ὅστις .ἐξήτακεν ἀκριβῶς τὰ τοῦ κάμνοντος, 
ws μηδὲν αὐτὸν λανθάνειν, τοῦτον εἰκὸς ἄριστα 
θεραπεύειν. 


τὸ παρὸν Casaubon : τόπον. 

εἰ after γε deleted by Emperius, 

ἐκείνου Reiske: ἐκείνῳ. 

βουλεύησθε Casaubon : βουλεύεσθε. 

ἀπαιτῆτε Casaubon : ἀπαιτεῖτε or ἀπαιτεῖται. 
μὴ τέως Emperius: μὴ δὲ ῥαδίως. 


on » Ὁ mu 


1 See § 7. 
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united. Take, for example, a house or a ship or other 
things like that; this is the way in which I expect 
men to make appraisal. They should not consider 
merely present conditions, to see if the structure 
affords shelter now or does not let in the sea, but 
they should consider how as a whole it has been 
constructed and put together, to see that there 
are no open seams or rotten planks. And I must 
add that I do not find existing in your favour now 
that asset which I said ! had in the past increased the 
prestige of 'lTarsus—your having placed to your 
credit with the Emperor exceptional service and 
kindness—evidently because he has no further need 
of such assistance. However, the fact remains 
that you have no advantage with him over the 
other dominions; consequently what you obtained 
from Caesar on that former occasion through your 
loyalty and friendship you should safeguard for the 
future through good behaviour and through giving 
no occasion for criticism. 

And let no one suppose that in saying this I am 
advising you to put up with absolutely anybody 
and to endure any and every thing; nay, my purpose 
is rather that you, being acquainted with your own 
situation, may not only take better counsel in the 
present instance, but may also in the future demand 
that the man who comes forward to speak shall make 
his proposals to you, not in an off-hand manner nor 
on the inspiration of the moment, but with full 
knowledge and after careful examination of every 
detail. For the physician who has investigated 
minutely the symptoms of his patient, so that nothing 
can escape him, is the one who is likely to administer 
the best treatment. 
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Ὅ ` ^ ὃ - A , ~ A 
τι μὲν οὖν δεῖται τὰ παρόντα προσοχῆς καὶ 
λ / 5A 1 ^ 5 . - , ` 3 
βελτίονος συμβούλου 1 τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς τύχης καὶ δι 
> ΄ A 8 . L4 / H / € ^- 7 
ἀργύριον ἢ διὰ γένος παριόντων, ἐνθένδε ὁρᾶτέ 
πως. ὅταν yap μήτε αὐτοὶ βεβαίως ὁμονοῆτε 
sg’ € 2 À / ^ / / 3 d € ^ 
μήθ᾽ αἱ  πλείους τῶν πέριξ πόλεων οἰκείως ὑμῖν 
ἔχωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν φθονῶσιν ἐκ πολλοῦ ἀντιφιλο- 
τιμούμενοι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, οἱ δὲ ἀπεχθάνωνται διὰ τὸ 
ε A ^ L4 3 ^ € M 5 
ὑπὲρ τῆς χώρας ἀμφισβητεῖν, οἱ δὲ οὐκ οἶδα 
ὅπως γε ἐνοχλεῖσθαι λέγωσιν, ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς 
y . ` / ^ M 3 ^93 ΕΑ 
οἴηται μὲν τὰ βελτίω φρονεῖν περὶ αὐτοῦ ὃ ὑμᾶς, 
ἠναγκασμένοι δὲ ἦτε  προσκροῦσαι καὶ πρότερον 
5 / ” A > Ff ` ^ L4 ^ 
ἀλλήλοις, ἔτι δὲ ἐπίφθονοι τῷ τε μεγέθει τῆς 
, / M ^ A ^ Ld 
πόλεως νομίζησθε καὶ τῷ πολλὰ τῶν ὄντων 
5 - / ^ + S ` ^ 
ἀπολαβεῖν δυνήσεσθαι: πῶς οὐχὶ διὰ ταῦτα 
ἐπιμελοῦς καὶ περιεσκεμμένης γνώμης δεῖσθε ; 
Τί οὖν; οὐχ ἱκανοὶ ταῦτα οἱ πολῖται συνιδεῖν 
ε M . 
καὶ παραινέσαι; πόθεν; εἰ γὰρ ἦσαν ἱκανοὶ τὸ 
δέον εὑρίσκειν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν οἱ προεστῶτες 
M 4 / hl 5. ^ 3 ’ 
καὶ πολιτευόμενοι, πάντες ἂν ἀεὶ καλῶς ἀπήλλατ- 
τον καὶ ἀπαθεῖς ἦσαν κακῶν, εἰ μή τις αὐτόματος 
3 M LA 
ἄλλως ἐπέλθοι τισὶ συμφορά. ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, καὶ πάλαι 
καὶ νῦν πλείονα εὗροι τις ἂν συμβεβηκότα δεινὰ 
- ^ / M 
ταῖς πόλεσι δι ἄγνοιαν τοῦ συμφέροντος καὶ 
^ ^ 5 ^ 
τὰ τῶν προεστώτων ἁμαρτήματα τῶν ἐκ τοῦ 
^ , 
δαιμονίου καὶ παρὰ τῆς τύχης. 
1 οὐ after συμβούλου deleted by Arnim, with M. 
2 μήθ᾽ αἱ Emperius: μηδ᾽ αἱ or μηδὲ. 
3 αὐτοῦ Casaubon: αὐτοὺς. 
4 Fre Reiske: ἐστὲ. 
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That your present situation, then, demands careful 
attention, and a better adviser than those who ascend 
the rostrum by chance or for mercenary reasons 
or because of family position, you can perceive in 
some measure from what follows. For at a time 
when your own harmony is not assured, and when 
most of the cities that surround you are not on 
friendly terms with you, but some are envious 
through long rivalry with you, while others are 
actively hostile because of disputes over territory, 
and still others claim to be subject to annoyance in 
one form or another, and when the general supposes, 
to be sure, that your feeling toward him is im- 
proving, although you and he have been compelled 
to clash with one another even previously, and when, 
furthermore, you are viewed with jealousy because 
of the very magnitude of your city and the ability 
you will have to rob your neighbours of many of 
their possessions—at a time like this, how can you 
for these reasons fail to require careful and well- 
considered judgement ? 

* Well then," you interject, ** are not the citizens 
competent to appraise this situation and to give 
advice regarding it? " Absurd! For if the leaders 
and statesmen in the cities were competent to hit 
upon the proper course, all men would always fare 
handsomely and be free from harm—unless of 
course some chance misfortune should perversely 
befall one city or another. But on the contrary, 
in my opinion, both in former days and at the 
present time you would find that more dreadful 
things have happened to cities through ignorance 
of what is to their interest and through the mistakes 
of their leaders than the disasters that happen by 
divine will or through mere chance. 
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€ . . *, M , ^ / 
Οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν δυνάμενοι τῶν δεόντων 
9 ^ 

ἰδεῖν οὐδ᾽ ἐπιμεληθέντες αὑτῶν πρότερον, μηδὲ 
κώμην ὄντες ἱκανοὶ διοικῆσαι κατὰ τρόπον, 
ἄλλως δὲ ὑπὸ χρημάτων ἢ γένους συνιστάμενοι 
προσέρχονται τῷ πολιτεύεσθαι" τινὲς δὲ ταύτην 
ἐπιμέλειαν εἶναι ᾿νομίζοντες, à ἂν ῥήματα συμφορῶσι 
καὶ ταῦτα τῶν πολλῶν ὁπωσδὴ ! θᾶττον συνείρωσι, 
μηδενὸς τἆλλα ἀμείνους ὄντες. τὸ δὲ μέγιστον, 
διὰ μὲν τὸ βέλτιστον καὶ τῆς πατρίδος αὐτῆς 
` ` 5 , M M ` 
ἕνεκεν οὔ, λοιπὸν δὲ διὰ δόξας καὶ τιμὰς καὶ 
τὸ δύνασθαι πλέον ἑτέρου καὶ στεφάνους καὶ 
προεδρίας καὶ πορφύρας διώκοντες, πρὸς ταῦτα 
ἀποβλέποντες. καὶ τούτων ἐξηρτημένοι τοιαῦτα 
πράττουσι καὶ λέγουσιν, ἐξ ὧν αὐτοί τινες εἶναι 
δόξουσιν τοιγαροῦν ἐστεφανωμένους πολλοὺς 
3 - 5 3 € / Ld . / 2 
ἰδεῖν ἔστι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πόλιν καὶ θύοντας ἐν 
μιν καὶ προϊόντας ἐν πορφύρᾳ: γενναῖον δὲ 
ὁ φρόνιμον ἄνδρα καὶ κηδεμόνα ὄντως τῆς 
ἑαυτοῦ πατρίδος καὶ φρονοῦντα καὶ λέγοντα 
τἀληθῆ καὶ δι᾽ ὃν ἄμεινον οἰκεῖται καὶ μετ- 
ἔσχηκεν ἀγαθοῦ τινος ἡ πειθομένη πόλις, σπάνιον 

εὑρεῖν. 

Καὶ τοῦτο ἀναγκαῖον συμβαίνειν τρόπον τινά. 
ὅταν γὰρ οἴωνται τοὺς λελειτουργηκότας ἢ 
. ’ λ 4 ε - ὃ ^ À ’ 
τοὺς μέλλοντας * ἑαυτοῖς δεῖν συμβουλεύειν, 

1 ὁπωσδὴ Geel: ὅπως δὴ. 
2 δόξουσιν Arnim: δόξωσιν or δόξωσι. 
? τἀληθῆ Reiske: ἀληθῆ. 
4 4 
τοὺς λελειτουργηκότας ἢ τοὺς μέλλοντας Reiske: τοὺς 
μέλλοντας ἢ τοὺς λελειτουργηκότας. 


1 Greeks had long awarded crowns as a mark of distinetion 
for public service. 
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Yor sometimes men without any ability to per- 
ceive what is needful, men who have never given 
heed to their own welfare in the past, incom- 
petent to manage even a village as it should be 
managed, but recommended only by wealth or 
family, undertake the task of government; still 
others undertake that task in the belief that they are 
displaying diligence if they merely heap up phrases 
and string them together in any way at all with greater 
speed than most men can, although in all else they 
are in no way superior to anybody else. And what 
is most serious is that these men, not for the sake 
of what is truly best and in the interest of their 
country itself, but for the sake of reputation and 
honours and the possession of greater power than 
their neighbours, in the pursuit of crowns! and 
precedence ? and purple robes? fixing their gaze 
upon these things and staking all upon their attain- 
ment, do and say such things as will enhance their 
own reputations. Consequently one may see in 
every city many who have been awarded crowns, who 
sacrifice in public, who come forth arrayed in purple; 
but a man of probity and wisdom, who is really 
devoted to his own country, and thinks and speaks 
the truth, whose influence with the city that follows 
his advice insures better management and the attain- 
ment of some blessing—such a man is hard to find. 

Yes, this is bound to happen, one might say. For 
when men think it is those who have performed 
liturgies or will some day do so * who should counsel 

? Literally, the privilege of a front seat. 

3 An innovation of Roman times. 

* Cf. $1. Since the liturgies were assigned to men of 


wealth, it was easy to know in advance who were likely to be 
called upon for such service. 
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κἂν Ñ τις γυμνασίαρχος T δημιουργός τις 
τῷ τοιούτῳ μόνῳ λέγειν ἐπιτρέπωοιν 5 νὴ 
Δία τοῖς καλουμένοις ῥήτορσιν, ὅμοιόν ἐστιν 
ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ τοὺς κήρυκας ἐκάλουν μόνους ἢ 
τοὺς κιθαρῳδοὺς ἢ τοὺς τραπεζίτας. τοιγαροῦν 
ἄνθρωποι παρίασι ® καὶ ἀνόητοι καὶ δοξοκόποι 
καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ πλήθους θόρυβον κεχηνότες, 
οὐδὲν ἀπὸ γνώμης ἀσφαλοῦς οὐδὲ συνέντες ὃ 
λέγουσω, ἀλλ' ὥσπερ ἐν σκότει βαδίζοντες 
κατὰ τὸν κρότον ἀεὶ καὶ τὴν βοὴν φέρονται. 

Καίτοι κυβερνήταις εἴ τις λέγοι αὐτοῖς ὡς 
δεῖ ^ ζητεῖν ἐξ ἅπαντος ἀρέσκειν τοῖς ἐπιβάταις, 
καὶ κροτουμένοις ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, ὅπως ἂν ἐκεῖνοι 
θέλωσιν, οὕτως κυβερνᾶν, où μεγάλου τινὸς 
αὐτοῖς δεήσει χειμῶνος, ὥστε ἀνατρέψαι. πολλά- 
κις γοῦν ἄγροικος ἄνθρωπος ναυτιῶν 5 γύναιον, 
ἐὰν ἴδῃ πέτρας, γῆν ἑωρακέναι δοκεῖ καὶ λιμένα,ὸ 
καὶ δεῖται προσσχεῖν. ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν σύμβουλον 
τὸν ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸν ἆξιον προεστάναι πόλεώς φημι 
δεῖν πρὸς ἅπαντα μὲν ἁπλῶς παρεσκευάσθαι τὰ 
δοκοῦντα δυσχερῆ, μάλιστα δὲ πρὸς τὰς λοιδορίας 
καὶ τὴν τοῦ πλήθους ὀργήν, καὶ ταῖς ἄκραις 
ὅμοιον εἶναι ταῖς ποιούσαις τοὺς λιμένας, αἵτινες 
ἅπασαν ἐκδέχονται τὴν βίαν τῆς θαλάττης, τὸ 
δὲ ἐντὸς ἀκίνητον καὶ γαληνὸν φυλάττουσι, κἀκεῖνον 

1 καὶ after τις deleted by Arnim. - 
2 παρίασι Casaubon : χαίρουσι. 

ὁ σι συνέντες Casaubon : συνθέντες 


ὡς δεῖ Geel: wore. 
5 λιμένα Reiske: λιμένας. 


! An important liturgy at Tarsus. Antony gave the city 
a gymnasium and appointed Boethus gymnasiarch. 
gy pP 
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them, and when, provided a man is gymnasiarch ! or 
demiourgos,? he is the only one whom they allow to 
make a speech—or, by Zeus, the so-called orators 9— 
it is very much as if they were to call upon only the 
heralds or the harpists or the bankers. Accordingly 
men come forward to address you who are both 
empty-headed and notoriety-hunters to boot, and 
it is with mouth agape for the clamour of the crowd, 
and not at all from sound judgement or understanding, 
that they speak, but just as if walking in the dark 
they are always swept along according to the 
clapping and the shouting. 

And yet if someone should tell pilots that they 
should seek in every way to please their passengers, 
and that when applauded by them they should 
steer the ship in whatever way those passengers 
desired, it would take no great storm to overturn 
their ship. Frequently, you know, a seasick land- 
lubber or some nervous female at the sight of rocks 
fancies that land and harbour are in view and implores 
the skipper to steer for shore. But I say that the 
counsellor who is a good counsellor and fit to be leader 
of a city should be prepared to withstand absolutely 
all those things which are considered difficult or 
vexatious, and especially the vilifications and the 
anger of the mob. Like the promontories that form 
our harbours, which receive the full violence of the 
sea but keep the inner waters calm and peaceful, 


? Thucydides (5. 49. 9), Demosthenes (18. 157), and Polybius 
(23. 5. 16) testify to the existence of such an official in the 
Peloponnese. At Tarsus he seems to have stood first in 
authority. 

3 The phrase of ῥήτορες seems to signify a definite standing 
at Tarsus. It is frequent in Greek literature. 
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δὲ ἐκκεῖσθαι τῷ δήμῳ, κἂν ὀργισθῆναί ποτε 
θέλῃ κἂν κακῶς εἰπεῖν κἂν ὁτιοῦν ποιῆσαι, 
πάσχειν δὲ μηδὲν ὑπὸ τῶν τοιούτων θορύβων, 
μήτε ἂν ἐπαινῆται, διὰ τοῦτο ἐπαίρεσθαι, μήτε 
ἂν ὑβρίζεσθαι δοκῇ, ταπεινοῦσθαι. 


34 Τὸ μέντοι γε παρ ὑμῖν γιγνόμενον οὐ 1 τοι- 


35 


^ > » 
οῦτόν ἐστι. οὐδείς, ὡς ? ἐγὼ πυνθάνομαι, τῶν πο- 


λιτευομένων τοῦτο ἔχει ὃ προκείμενον οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ἔτι τῶν κοινῶν" ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν ὅλως ἀφεστᾶσιν, οἱ 
δ᾽ ἐκ παρέργου προσίασιν ἁπτόμενοι μόνον 1 τοῦ 
πράγματος, ὥσπερ οἱ σπονδῆς θιγγάνοντες, οὐκ 
E ` n , > A e ` 
ἀσφαλὲς εἶναι λέγοντες ἀναθεῖναι αὐτοὺς 5 πολιτείᾳ. 
καίτοι ναυκληρεῖν μὲν 5 δανείζειν 7 γεωργεῖν 
. 
οὐδεὶς ἂν ἱκανῶς δύναιτο πάρεργον αὐτὸ ποιούμενος, 
πολιτεύεσθαι δὲ ἐπιχειροῦσιν ἐκ περιουσίας καὶ 
’ / > 
πάντα ἔμπροσθεν τούτου τιθέντες. ἔνιοι ὃ 
, 3 ^ , » , 
ἂν εἰς ἀρχήν τινα καταστῶσιν, ἐν ἐκείνῃ μόνον 
^ o LH , e > / 
ζητοῦσιν ἄψασθαί τινος πράξεως, ὅπως ἀπέλθωσιν 
ἐνδοξότεροι, τοῦτο μόνον σκοποῦντες. τοιγαροῦν 
πρὸς ἐξ μῆνάς εἰσιν ὑμῖν ἀνδρεῖοι, πολλάκις 
36 Α 
οὐδὲ ἐπὶ τῷ συμφέροντι τῆς πόλεως. ὥστε 
^ > T 3 > 9 / 
νῦν μέν ἐστιν οὗτος ὁ λέγων, κἀπ᾽ ἐκείνῳ 9 ἔτι 
Où » ie’ er ` \ 4 A 4 
εὐθὺς ἄλλος, εἶθ᾽ érepos: καὶ τὸν ” πρὸ τριάκοντα 
1 od added by Reiske. 
2 οὐδείς, ὡς Emperius, οὐδ᾽ εἷς, ὡς Reiske: οὐδ᾽ ἴσως or 
οὐδὲ ἴσως. 
: ἔχει Reiske: ἔχειν. 
4 
5 
6 
7 


μόνον Casaubon : μόνου. 
αὑτοὺς Emperius: αὐτοὺς. 

9: ps H * e [4 Uu , 
Kan’ ἐκείνῳ Weil (who omits ἔτι) : κἀκείνῳ. 
τὸν added by Wilamowitz. 


1 That is, the stalwart leadership advocated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
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so he too should stand out against the violence of the 
people, whether they are inclined to burst into a 
rage or abuse him or take any measures whatever, 
and he should be wholly unaffected by such outbursts, 
and neither if they applaud him, should he on that 
account be elated, nor, if he feels he is being insulted, 
should he be depressed. 

However, what happens at Tarsus is not like that. 
No one of your statesmen, as I am told, holds that ! 
to be his function, nor is it so any longer with 
the commons; but, on the contrary, some persons 
stand absolutely aloof, and some come forward to 
speak quite casually, barely touching on the issue— 
as people touch the libation with their lips—claiming 
that it is not safe for them to dedicate their lives to 
government. And yet, though no one could be 
successful as a ship-owner or money-lender or farmer 
if he made those occupations a side-issue, still men 
try to run the government out of their spare time 
and put everything else ahead of statecraft. And 
some, in case they do accept office, seek therein 
only to engage in some enterprise out of which they 
may emerge with added glory for themselves, making 
that their sole aim. Accordingly for six months ? 
they are your ‘ men of valour,’ frequently not to the 
advantage ofthe city either. Andso at one moment 
it is So-and-so who makes the motions, and hard upon 
his heels comes someone else in quick succession, 
and then a third; and he who but one brief month 


2 Apparently the regular term of office at Tarsus and not 
restricted to the prytanis (§ 36). No wonder the administra- 
tion of affairs was chaotic! On the prytanis, see also § 42. 
Aristotle, Politics 1305 a, states that Miletus too had a single 
prytanis. 
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ἡμερῶν λαμπρὸν καὶ .μόνον φάσκοντα κήδεσθαι 
τῆς πόλεως οὐδ᾽ ἰδεῖν ἔστι προσιόντα τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, 
καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τῶν πομπευόντων αὐτὸς ἕκαστος 
ὀφθῆναι ἐπιθυμῶν κατὰ τοῦτ᾽ 1 ἐσπούδακεν, 
έως ἂν παρέλθῃ, μ μικρὸν δὲ ἀποστὰς ἔλυσε τὸ 
σχῆμα καὶ τῶν ἄλλων els ἐστι καὶ ὅπως δήποτε 
ἄπεισιν. ἐχρῆν. µέντοι τὸν μὲν ? πρυτανεύοντα 
τῆς ἀρχῆς τοὺς ἐξ μῆνας ἡγεῖσθαι μέτρον" 
τοῦτο γὰρ 6 νόμος κελεύει" τὸν μέντοι γε πολιτευό- 
μενον τῆς εὐνοίας τῆς πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ τῆς ὑπὲρ 
τῶν κοινῶν ἐπιμελείας καὶ .σπουδῆς μὴ μὰ 
Δία καιρόν τινα ἐξαίρετον. ἔχειν, καὶ ταῦτα 
βραχὺν οὕτως, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἀποδύεσθαι 
καὶ ἀεὶ παραμένεν. νῦν δὲ ὥσπερ οἱ τοῖς 
ἀπογείοις, μᾶλλον δὲ τοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν γνόφων 
πνεύμασι πλέοντες, οὕτως φέρεσθε, ἄνδρες Ταρσεῖς, 
οὔτε τῆς τοιαύτης πολιτείας, οὔτ᾽ ἐκείνου τοῦ πλοῦ 
βέβαιον οὐδ᾽ ἀσφαλὲς ἔχοντος οὐδέν. διαρκέσαι 
μὲν γὰρ ἄχρι παντὸς 7 διαστήματος δίχα ὃ οὐχ 
οἷαί τέ εἰσιν at τοιαῦται προσβολαί, πολλάκις δε 
κατέδυσαν ἀκεραίως 4 προσπεσοῦσαι. | ἔδει δὲ 
πόλιν οὕτως μεγάλην καὶ λαμπρὰν ἔχειν. τοὺς 
ἀληθῶς προνοοῦντας. ταύτῃ 5 δὲ ἴσως ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἐφημέρων τούτων καὶ πρὸς ὀλίγον δημαγωγῶν 
οὐδὲν ἔστιν ἀγαθὸν παθεῖν. 

Περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων καὶ μυρίων ἄλλων πολλὰ 
ἂν ἔχοι τις λέγει». ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἀφ᾽ ἧς 


ἐπεδήμησα ἡμέρας ὑμῖν γέγονα δημαγωγός, καὶ 


1 κατὰ τοῦτ᾽ Emperius: καὶ τοῦτ᾽. 

μὲν added by Emperius. 

δίχα added by Capps; Casaubon deleted ἢ διαστήματος. 
ἀκεραίως] ἀκαίρως Reiske. 


ρω t 
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ago was resplendent and claimed to be the only one 
who cared for the city cannot be seen even coming 
tothe assembly. It reminds me of a parade, in which 
each participant, eager to catch the public eye, exerts 
himself to that end until he has passed beyond the 
spectators, but when he gets a short distance away, 
he relaxes his pose and is just one of the many and 
goes home in happy-go-lucky style. However, while 
your president should regard his six months as the 
limit to his term of office—for so the law prescribes— 
still the statesman should not, by heaven, observe 
any set term for the exercise of benevolence toward 
you and of care and concern for the commonwealth— 
and that too a term so brief—nay, he should strip 
for action for that very purpose and hold himself 
in readiness for service constantly. But at present, 
just like men who sail with offshore breezes—or 
rather with gusts from the storm-clouds—so are you 
swept along, men of Tarsus, though neither such 
statecraft nor such voyaging has aught of certainty 
or of safety in it. For such blasts are not the kind 
to last for ever or to blow devoid of interruption, 
but they often sink a ship by falling upon it with 
undiminished violence. And a city of such size and 
splendour as your own should have men who truly 
take thought on its behalf. But as things go now, 
I dare say, under these transitory, short-lived 
demagogues no good can come to you. 

Well then, on these topics, as well as on countless 
others too, there is a great deal one might say. 
But since I myself also from the very day of my 
arrival here have played the demagogue for you, 


- 5 ταύτῃ Emperius: αὐτῇ or αὕτη. 
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ταῦτα ἐπιτιμῶν τοῖς τοιούτοις, ὅμως δεῖ εἰπεῖν i 
ἅπερ ὑπεσχόμην, ἃ γιγνώσκω περὶ τῶν παρόντων. 
καὶ πρῶτον μὲν τὰ πρὸς τὸν στρατηγόν. ἔσται 
δέ μοι περὶ πάντων ὁ λόγος. φημὶ δὴ τοί- 
νυν τοὺς ἐν τοιαύτῃ καταστάσει ,τυγχάνοντας, 
ὁποία δὴ τὰ νῦν ἐστι παρὰ πᾶσιν, οὕτω προσήκειν 
φρονεῖν, ὡς μήτε πάντα ἀνεξομένους καὶ παρ- 
έξοντας αὐτοὺς; ἁπλῶς χρῆσθαι τοῖς ἐπὶ τῆς 
ἐξουσίας, ὅπως ἂν 3 αὐτοὶ θέλωσι, κἂν εἰς 
ὁτιοῦν προΐωσυ, ὕβρεως καὶ πλεονεξίας, μήτε ὡς 
ὅλως μηδὲν οἴσοντας διακεῖσθαι, μηδὲ προσδοκᾶν 
ὅτι Μίνως τις ὑμῶν ἀφίξεται. νῦν ἢ Περσεὺς 
ἐπιμελησόμενος. τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἅπαν ἀποστῆναι 4 
τοῦ βοηθεῖν αὑτοῖς ἀνδραπόδων ἐστί, καὶ δυσχερές, 
εἰ μηδεὶς ὄκνος μηδὲ ὑποψία καταλειφθήσεται 
τοῖς ἀγνωμονοῦσιν. τὸ δὲ πλῆθος ἀπεχθάνεσθαι 
καὶ πάντα ἐξετάζειν οὐχ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐστιν. 
ἐὰν γὰρ ἀλόγως ἐνίοτε ἐγκαλεῖν δόξητε ὃ καί 
τις ὑμῶν περιγένηται: διὰ πολλὰς δ᾽ ἂν αἰτίας 
τοῦτο συμβαίη: δέδοικα μὴ. τελέως ἀποβάλητε 
τὴν παρρησίαν. ὁρᾶτε δὲ τοὺς περὶ τὴν ᾿Ιωνίαν, 
ὅτι μηδενὸς ἁπλῶς 5 κατηγορεῖν ἐψηφίσαντο. 


1 ὅμως δεῖ εἰπεῖν Crosby, ὅμως εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν Emperius: ὅμως 
εἰπεῖν. 


αὑτοὺς Emperius : αὐτοὺς. 

ἂν added by Emperius. 

ἀποστῆναι Wyttenbach : ἄπιστον εἶναι. 
δόξητε Reiske: δόξετε. 

ἁπλῶς Arnim: αὑτοὺς or αὐτοὺς. 


an αν 603 εὖ 


1 Cf. §§ 7 and 24. The logical nexus may not be apparent 


on the surface. In the first sentence of the paragraph Dio 
seems to be dismissing the topic just treated; but then he 
recalls that he has not wholly fulfilled his "promise. His 
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and that too though I find fault with men of that 
sort, I must notwithstanding express my opinion 
regarding your present situation, as indeed I promised 
to do. And first of all, your dealings with the 
general—but what I have to say will cover every- 
thing. Very well then, I say that men who find 
themselves in such a situation as yours,? which of 
course is the common situation everywhere today, 
should be so minded as not, on the one hand, to submit 
to any and every thing and allow those in authority 
to treat them simply as they please, no matter to what 
lengths of insolence and greed they may proceed; 
nor, on the other hand, to be disposed to put up with 
nothing disagreeable whatever, or to expect, as you 
might, that some Minos or Perseus? will arrive 
in these days to take care of them. For to refrain 
entirely from coming to one's own assistance is the 
conduct of slaves, and it is a serious matter if no 
remnant of hesitancy or distrust is to be left in the 
minds of those who deal unfairly. And yet for the 
populace to incur hatred and be constantly prying 
into everything is not to your advantage either. 
For if you get the reputation of making complaints 
now and then without good reason, and someone gets 
the better of you—and there are many reasons why 
this might happen—I fear that you may lose the 
right of free speech altogether. Pray consider what 
the people of Ionia have done. They have passed 
a decree prohibiting accusations against anyone at all. 


calling himself a demagogue resembles the device employed 
in $ 5 to win the crowd to his side by a touch of humour. 

? Apparently he refers to the situation of control by officials 
sent from Rome. 

3 Minos is selected as typifying wisdom and justice, Perseus 
as having a special interest in Tarsus. 
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δεῖ δὴ τοὺς νοῦν ἔχοντας ἅπαντα ταῦτα προορᾶ- 
σθαι, καὶ μὴ καθάπερ τοὺς ἀπείρους x τῷ μά- 
χεσθαι ῥᾳδίως ἀφέντας τὸ παρὸν αὐτοῖς 1 ἀνόπλους 
εἶναι τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ μηδὲν ἔχειν ποιῆσαι, μηδ᾽ 
ἂν ἀποσφάττῃ τις. 

᾿Εκεῖνο μέντοι καθόλου λέγω, τὴν τοιαύτην 
ἀνάτασιν Σ μηδαμῶς συμφέρειν, καθ ἣν οὐδὲν 
ποιῆσαι διεγνωκότες εἰς ὑποψίαν ἔρχεσθε τοῖς 
ἡγεμόσιν: ἀλλ᾽ ὃν μὲν ἂν κρίνητε ἐξαιρήσεσθαι 
καὶ δοκῇ τοιαῦτα ἀδικεῖν, ὥστε παραπέμψαι 3 
μὴ συμφέρειν, τοῦτον ὡς ἐξελέγξοντες παρα- 
σκευάζεσθε, καὶ τὴν γνώμην εὐθὺς ἔχετε ὡς 
αν ἐχθρὸν καὶ ἐπιβουλεύοντα ὑμῖν. περὶ οὗ δ᾽ 

v ἄλλως“ τε ἐὰν 5 μηδὲν ἢ 1 μὴ μεγάλα 
Gees η 6 δι ἣν δήποτε αἰτίαν μὴ νομίζητε * 
ἐπιτήδειον εἶναι, τοῦτον μηδὲ ἐρεθίζετε μηδὲ 
eis ὀργὴν κατὰ τῆς πόλεως ἄγετε: ὥσπερ, 
οἶμαι, τὰ βάρη ταῦτ᾽, ἂν μὲν σφόδρα πιέζῃ καὶ 
ἀνέχεσθαι μὴ δυνώμεθα, ζητοῦμεν ὡς τάχιστα 
ἀπορρῖψαι, -μετρίως δὲ ἐνοχλούμενοι καὶ ὁρῶντες 
ἀνάγκην οὖσαν φέρειν ἢ τοῦτο 7 μεῖζον ἕτερον, 
σκοποῦμεν ὡς κουφότατα ἐπέσται. 

Tatra ἐστι σωφρονούσης πόλεως. οὕτως καὶ 
ἀγαπήσουσιν ὑμᾶς οἱ πλείους καὶ φοβήσεταί 
τις ἀδικεῖν, καὶ οὐδ μὴ πλῆθος ἄδικον μηδὲ 

1 τὸ παρὸν αὐτοῖς] τὸ παρὸν αὐτοῖς (ὅπλον; Reiske, τὸ 
παλτὸν Wilamowitz. 
ἀνάτασιν Valesius: ἀνάστασιν. 
παραπέμψαι Reiske : παραπέμψειν. 
περὶ οὗ δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλως Selden: περὶ οὐδὲν ἀλλ’ ὡς. 
ἐὰν added by Crosby: Arnim notes lacuna. 


ἢ added by Reiske. 7 νοµίζητε Reiske: νομίζειν. 
ov added by Dindorf. 
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So men of sense should foresee all these contingencies 
and not, like men inexperienced in fighting, rashly 
abandoning the equipment they have, be defenceless 
from then on and unable to act at all, not even if an 
enemy threatens them with slaughter. 

This, however, I declare as a general principle: 
that so uncompromising a policy on your part is in 
no way beneficial, a policy which, although you 
have no intention to proceed to active measures, 
nevertheless makes you incur the distrust of your 
superior officers; but on the contrary, when you 
decide that you are going to remove some one, and 
it is thought that he is guilty of such misdeeds that 
it is not expedient to ignore them, make yourselves 
ready to convict him and immediately behave 
toward him as toward a personal enemy, and one who 
is plotting against you. But regarding a man con- 
cerning whom you foresee a different outcome, if 
you believe him to be guilty of no misdeeds—or 
none of any importance—or if for whatever reason 
you do not believe him to deserve such treatment, do 
not irritate him or move him to anger against the 
city. In very much the same way, 1 fancy, if those 
burdens that we bear are very oppressive and we 
cannot endure them, we seek to cast them off as 
speedily as possible, whereas if we are only moderately 
inconvenienced by them and see that we must carry 
either the load we have or another that is greater, 
we consider how they may rest upon our shoulders 
as lightly as possible. 

That is the policy of a prudent state. Undersucha 
policy not only will most people be fond of you, but 
a man will fear to do you wrong, and men in general 
will not think you to be a wicked populace or an 
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hae tee ὄχλον ὑμᾶς νομίσωσιν; ὁρμῇ τινι 
φορᾷ χρώμενον. τουτὶ μὲν γὰρ ô ποιεῖ 
νῦν ὁ πρύτανις καὶ παντελῶς ἀνόητον ἦν ἆ ἄν, εἰ καὶ 
διεγνώκειτε κατηγορεῖν: μηδέπω μέντοι καιρὸς 
Ñ φανερῶς οὕτως διαφέρεσθαι καὶ προλέγειν: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδή τις τῶν ὑμετέρων πολιτῶν ἐν καιροῖς 
ἀναγκαίοις τῇ πόλει παρέσχεν αὑτὸν καὶ λαμπρὸς 3 
ἔδοξε δυοῖν ὃ ἡγεμόνων κατηγορήσας ἐφεξῆς, 
οἱ πολλοὶ νομίζουσι. τοιούτου τινὸς ἔργου | δεῖν 
αὐτοῖς. τοῦτο δὲ ὅμοιόν ἐστιν, ὥσπερ εἴ τις 
ἰατρὸν. ἰδὼν εἴς τι τῶν ὠφελίμων φαρμάκων * 
ἐκ μέρους τι μιγνύντα καὶ θανάσιμον, μηδὲν 
ἄλλο εἰδώς, μήτε ὅπως συνετέθη μήτε ὁπόσον 
δεῖ ὃ λαβεῖν, μιμεῖσθαι βούλοιτο. τὸ μέντοι” αὐτο- 
σχεδιάζειν τὰ μέγιστα καὶ προεστάναι πόλεως 
ἡγεῖσθαι παντὸς εἶναι τοῦ ἐλπίσαντος οὐ πολὺ 
τῶν τοιούτων ἀφέστηκεν. 
ΣΤΑ A > € ` ^ y A / M 1 
Kya δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν πρὸς τοὺς Μαλλώτας καὶ τὰς 
ἄλλας πόλεις εἰπὼν ἔτι παύσομαι: καὶ yap 
ἱκανῶς ἀνέχεσθαι δοκεῖτέ μοι. πρὸς μὲν οὖν 
τούτους, λέγω δὲ Μαλλώτας, εἴ τι πεποιήκασιν 
ἀγνωμόνως, ὥσπερ πεποιήκασι, τὴν ὀργὴν κατα- 
βαλόντες καὶ τὴν τιμωρίαν, ἣν ἐνομίζετε ὀφεί- 
λεσθαι ὑμῖν, αὐτοῖς χαρισάμενοι, Τε τοῦ πράγμα- 
τος διακρίθητε τοῦ περὶ τῆς χώρας, τὸ φέρειν τὰ 


νομίσωσιν Dindorf: νομίζωσιν. 

λαμπρὸς Casaubon: λαμπρὸν. 

δυοῖν Arnim, δύο δὴ Emperius: δύο δ᾽. 

φαρμάκων Reiske : φάρμακον. 

δεῖ added by Emperius. 

τὸ μέντοι Capps, τὸ μὲν οὖν Emperius: μὲν. 

τοῦ περὶ τῆς χώρας Capps: καὶ τὸ περὶ τῆς χώρας, whieh 
Selden deletes, 
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unreasoning mob, a mob that acts on a kind of 
impulse and in headlong fashion. For this thing 
that your president is now doing! would truly be 
altogether foolish, even if you were of a mind to bring 
accusations—though perhaps it may not yet be the 
proper moment to quarre] so openly and to make 


pronouncements; but remember.that as soon as 


one of your fellow-citizens has in a moment of urgent 
need placed himself at the disposal of the state and 
gained a brilliant reputation by accusing two officials 
in quick succession, the masses think that they too 
must try some such exploit. But that is very 
much as if à man, on seeing a physician mix with 
some beneficent drug a small portion also of one that 
is deadly, and without any further knowledge as 


to how the medicine was compounded or how much | 
to take, should wish to follow his example. Yct | 


surely the belief that impromptu action in matters 
of highest moment and political leadership are within 
the competence of any one who has aspired to under- 
take it is not far removed from such behaviour. 
However, when I have made a few more remarks 
regarding your dealings with the people of Mallus 
and with the other cities, I shall cease; for you 
seem to me to have displayed sufficient patience. 
Well then, with reference to the first —I mean the 
people of Mallus—if they have behaved at all sense- 
lessly, as indeed they have, lay aside your anger, 
graciously forgive them the revenge that you thought 
to be your due, and come to terms regarding 
your boundary dispute, believing that to endure such 


! We cannot be sure what Dio has in mind. Perhaps in 
the crisis to which he refers so often the prytanis has taken 
sides with the people against the general. -There may have 
been talk of removing the general from office. 
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τοιαῦτα καὶ μὴ * φιλονεικεῖν, τοῦθ᾽, ὥσπερ ἐστίν, 
ἡγησάμενοι μέγα καὶ τῷ παντὶ κρειττόνων ἀνδρῶν, 
ἄλλως τε πρὸς τοσούτῳ καταδεεστέρους. od γάρ 
ἐστι κίνδυνος μὴ Μαλλωτῶν é ἐσομένων! 3 ἀσθενέστεροι 
δόξετε. μηδὲ τοὺς παροξυνοῦντας Ú ὑμᾶς ἀποδέξα- 
σθε, id ἀλλὰ µάλιστα μὲν αὐτοὶ δικασταὶ, γενόμενοι 
καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐπιμελῶς ἐξετάσαντες ἄνευ πάσης 
ἀπεχθείας καὶ τῆς πρὸς αὑτοὺς ? χάριτος κατά- 
θεσθε, μὴ μόνον ἀποστάντες τῆς ἔριδος καὶ τοῦ 
ζητεῖν ἐξ a ἅπαντος πλέον € ἔχειν, ἀλλὰ συγχωροῦντές 
τε καὶ παριέντες αὐτοῖς 6 τι ἂν ᾖ μέτριον. ὥσπερ 
γὰρ καὶ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν ἐπαινεῖτε. τοὺς. εὐγνώμονας 
καὶ βλαβῆναί τινα ® μᾶλλον αἱρουμένους ἢ ca- 
φέρεσθαι πρός τινας, οὕτω καὶ κοινῇ συμβαίνει 
τὰς τοιαύτας πόλεις εὐδοκιμεῖν. 

Αἱ μὲν οὖν θῖνες καὶ τὸ πρὸς τῇ λίμνῃ χωρίον 
οὐδενὸς ἄξια" τίς γάρ ἐστιν ἡ τούτων πρόσοδος ἢ 7 
λυσιτέλεια; τὸ μέντοι χρηστοὺς φαίνεσθαι καὶ 
μεγαλόφρονας οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὅσου ? νομίζεται 
δικαίως ἄξια. τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἁμιλλᾶσθαι. πρὸς 
ἅπαντας ἀνθρώπους ὑπὲρ δικαιοσύνης καὶ ἀρετῆς, 
καὶ τὸ ὃ φιλίας καὶ ὁμονοίας ἄρχειν, καὶ τούτοις 
περιεῖναι τῶν ἄλλων καὶ κρατεῖν 7 καλλίστη 
πασῶν νίκη καὶ ἀσφαλεστάτη. τὸ Ò ἐξ ἅπαντος 
τρόπου ζητεῖν μαχομένους ὑπερέχειν ἀλεκτρυόνων 
ἐστὶ μᾶλλον γενναίων ἧπερ ἀνδρῶν. εἰ μὲν οὖν 
παρὰ τὰς θῖνας ἔμελλε Μαλλὸς ? μείζων ἔσεσθαι 


μὴ added by Reiske. 
ἄλλως τε Casaubon: ὥς ye ἄλλως or ὥστε ἄλλως. 
ἐσομένων] ἡσσώμενοι Selden. 
ἀποδέξασθε added by Crosby, ἀκούετε by Casaubon. 
αὑτοὺς Reiske: αὐτοὺς. 
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treatment and not to court a quarrel is, as in fact it 
is, a great achievement and one befitting men who are 
altogether superior, especially in relation to men so 
vastly inferior. For there is no danger that you will 
be thought weaker than any men of Mallus that the 
future may produce. And do not listen to those who 
try to stir you up, but, if at all possible, act as your 
own judges, and, examining the matter with care, 
apart from all malice or partiality for your own 
interests, make a settlement of the trouble; do not 
merely refrain from strife and from seeking to gain 
the advantage by any and every means, but concede 
and yield to them anything within reason. For just 
as you have words of praise for those in private life 
who are reasonable and prefer occasionally to submit 
to wrong rather than to quarrel with people, so also 
in public relations we find that cities of that sort 
are in good repute. 

No, sand-dunes and swamp-land are of no value— 
for what revenue is derived from them or what 
advantage ?—yet to show one’s self to be honour- 
able and magnanimous is rightly regarded as inex- 
pressibly valuable. For to vie with the whole world in 
behalf of justice and virtue, and to take the initiative 
in friendship and harmony, and in these respects 
to surpass and prevail over all others, is the noblest 
of all victories and the safest too. But toseek by any 
and every means to maintain ascendancy in a conflict 
befits blooded game-cocks rather than men. It may 
be true that, if Mallus because of the dunes and the 


6 τινα Capps: τινας, which Wilamowitz deletes. 
.* ὅσου Reiske: ὡς οὐ. 
8 τὸ added by Arnim. 
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9 ἔμελλε Μαλλὸς Casaubon: ἔμελλε μάλως or ἔμελλεν ἄλλως. 
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τῆς Ἕαρσοῦ καὶ παρὰ τὴν ἐπὶ τῆς ψάμμου νομήν, 
τάχα. ἔδει 1 σπουδάζειν ὑμᾶς. ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον: νυνὶ 
δὲ αἰσχύνη καὶ γέλως ἐστὶν ὑπὲρ ὧν .διαφέρεσθε. 
τί οὖν οὐκ ἐκεῖνοι κατεφρόνησαν ; ὅτι οὐκ εἰσὶ 
βελτίους ὑμῶν. ὑμεῖς δέ γε βούλεσθε πρὸς τοῦ 
Διός 2 ἀλλ᾽ ἔγωγε ἠξίουν ἐπιτιμῆσαι λόγῳ πέμ- 
ψαντας αὐτοῖς ὃ- τοῦτο γὰρ ἦν ὑπερεχόντων καὶ 
φρονούντων---τὸ δὲ μᾶλλον τοῦ δέοντος κεκινῆ- 
σθαι καὶ καταφεύγειν ἐπὶ τὴν ἐξουσίαν εὐθὺς 
καὶ νομίζειν .ὑβρίξεσθαι μικροπολιτῶν μᾶλλον 
ἀνθρώπων € ἐστίν. 
\ ` M » a € ^ 

"Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὰς ἄλλας πόλεις ὑμᾶς 
ἀξιῶ " προσφέρεσθαι πράως καὶ κηδεμονικῶς. καὶ 
φιλοτίμως καὶ μὴ ἀπεχθῶς. οὕτω γὰρ ἑκόντες 
ἀκολουθήσουσιν ὑμῖν ἅπαντες θαυμάζοντες καὶ 
ἀγαπῶντες" ὃ μεῖζόν ἐστι τοῦ θύειν t map ὑμῖν 
καὶ δικάζεσθαι Μαλλόν. ταῦτα μὲν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ 
ε - ” 3 / > ^ FN ’ 
ἡντινοῦν ἔχει ὠφέλειαν, ἐπελθεῖν ἐπὶ θυσίαν 
δεῦρο ἢ τοὺς ᾿Αδανεῖς ἢ τοὺς Αἰγαίους, ἀλλὰ 
^ M 3 / ` , ” > / 
τῦφον καὶ ἀπάτην καὶ φιλοτιμίαν ἄλλως ἀνόητον. 

δὲ εὔνοια καὶ τὸ φαίνεσθαι διαφέροντας ἀρετῇ 
κα i, φιλανθρωπίᾳ, ταῦτά ἐστιν ὄντως ἀγαθά, 
ταῦτά ἐστιν ἄξια ζήλου καὶ σπουδῆς. ἃ καὶ 
σκοπεῖτε: ὡς τά γε νῦν γέλως ἐστίν. καὶ εἴτε 
έδει Selden: δεῖ. 
Arnim marks a lacuna at this point. 
αὐτοῖς Arnim: αὐτούς. 


θύειν Valckenaer: εἶναι. 
MaAdov Casaubon, ἄλλους Valesius: μᾶλλον. 


€» 55 ιο - 


1 That is, “ better than you are.’ Dio taunts his audience 
with expeeting from their foes a higher moral standard than 
they themselves maintained. 
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pasturage on the sand were likely to become greater 
than Tarsus, you ought possibly to show so much con- 
cern; but as it is, disgrace and mockery are all you 
stand to gain from the objects of your quarrel. ** Why, 
then," you may ask, “did not the people of Mallus 
scorn those things? " Because they are no better 
than you are. But, by heaven, it is you who want 
them to be so.! However, what J thought fitting was 
that you should send them messengers and file an 
oral protest—for that would have been the procedure 
of superior and sensible men—but to be unduly 
excited and to have recourse immediately to the 
assertion of your authority and to feel insulted is 
rather to be expected of small-town folk. 

So also with reference to the other cities, I ask 
that you behave mildly, considerately, with regard 
to your honour, and not in a spirit of hostility and 
hatred. Yor if you do, all men will follow your leader- 
ship willingly, with admiration and affection ; and that 
is of more importance than to have Mallus sacrifice 
in Tarsus and there conduct its litigation.? For it is of 
no advantage to you at all to have the people of either 
Adana or Aegae come to Tarsus to offer sacrifice ; 
it is merely vanity and self-deception and empty, 
foolish pride. On the other hand, goodwill and a 
reputation for superiority in virtue and kindliness— 
those are your true blessings, those are the objects 
worthy of emulation and serious regard. And you 
should pay heed to them, since your present behaviour 
is ridiculous. And whether it is a question of 

2 The ‘allies’ of Athens in the fifth century B.c. had to 
settle inter-state disputes in Athenian courts. They were not, 
however, compelled to worship in Athens. For the quarrel 


between Aegae and Adana and Tarsus, see also Or. 33. 51, 
and 34. 10 and 14. 
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Ad ^ λ € ^ » 2 - A 3 ^ 
λἐγαῖοι πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἴτε Απαμεῖς πρὸς Αντιοχεῖς 
εἴτε ἐπὶ τῶν πορρωτέρω. Σμυρναῖοι πρὸς ᾿Εφεσίους 
ἐρίζουσι, περὶ ὄνου σκιᾶς, φασί, διαφέρονται. τὸ 
γὰρ προεστάναι τε καὶ κρατεῖν ἄλλων ἐστίν. 
᾿Αλλὰ καὶ πρότερον ἦν ποτε ᾿Αθηναίοις πρὸς 
Λακεδαιμονίους ζηλοτυπία, καὶ τό ye! πρῶτον 
ἡγοῦντο οἱ Λάκωνες, εἶτα συνέβη πρὸς τοὺς 
"A0 / AAA: > AC M "EAA ^ 
nvatous μᾶλλον ἀποκλῖναι τοὺς nvas μετὰ 
/ , 
τὰ Μηδικά. τί οὖν ὁ Σπαρτιάτης; καὶ τὸν 
’ A hi » A . € / 
νησιώτην καὶ τὸν Ἴωνα καὶ τὸν “Βλλησπόντιον 
> M [4 . 3 / A 4 ~ , 
ἀφεὶς αὐτὸν ἐσωφρόνιζε, καὶ τὰ τῆς Σπάρτης 
ἑώρα, σαφῶς εἰδὼς ὅτι καὶ τῶν νόμων καὶ τῆς 
/ . - 1 / ^ 
εὐταξίας οὐδὲν δεῖ περὶ πλείονος ποιεῖσθαι. τοι- 
γαροῦν μάλιστα εὐδαιμόνησαν ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον. 
a / 
τοῖς δὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις συνέβη, μέχρι μὲν οἰκείως 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς αἱ πόλεις εἶχον; καὶ ὃ Kar’ εὔνοιαν 
ἡγοῦντο, εὐδαιμονεῖν, μετὰ ταῦτα δέ, ὡς ἐγκλή- 
ματα καὶ φθόνος αὐτοῖς συνελέγη καὶ μὴ βουλο- 
μένων ἄρχειν ἠξίουν, πολλὰ καὶ δυσχερῆ παθεῖν" 
καὶ πρῶτον μὲν ἁπάντων ἀπολέσαι τὸν ἔπαινον 
καὶ τὴν εὐφημίαν, ἔπειτα καὶ τὴν ἰσχὺν καὶ τὰ 
χρήματα, καὶ τελευταῖον ὗ ὑπὸ τοῖς ἐχθροῖς γενέσθαι" 
καὶ τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ὅ ὁμοίως, ἐπειδὴ κἀκεῖνοι 


i γε Casaubon: τε. 

2 εἶχον Emperius: ἔσχον. 

3 καὶ added by Selden. 

t εὐδαιμονεῖν added by Crosby ; Selden noted the lacuna. 
5 τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις Reiske: τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους. 


1 Dio seems to mean the Apamea and Antioch of Comma- 
gené, north-east of Tarsus. The precise nature of their 
dispute is unknown; the same holds good regarding Smyrna 
and Ephesus. 
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Aegaeans quarrelling with you, or Apameans with 
men of Antioch,! or, to go farther afield, Smyrnaeans 
with Ephesians, it is an ass's shadow, as the saying 
goes, over which they squabble;? for the right to 
lead and to wield authority belongs to others.3 

Yes, there was a time in days gone by when jealous 
rivalry existed also between Athens and Sparta; 
and, at first, Sparta held the ascendancy, and then 
it came to pass that the Greeks inclined rather 
toward Athens, after the Persian wars. What, 
then, did the Spartan do? Abandoning his claims 
upon the islander, the Ionian, and the Greek of 
Hellespont, he proceeded to teach himself self-control 
and confined his attention to the affairs of Sparta, 
understanding clearly that nothing should be held 
more dear than law and order. Accordingly Sparta 
achieved its greatest prosperity during that period. 
And as for the Athenians, it so happened that, as long 
as the cities were on friendly terms with them, and 
the Athenians behaved kindly as their leaders, they 
too prospered; but afterwards, when accusations 
and ill-will toward them accumulated and they saw 
fit to rule unwilling subjects, they suffered many dis- 
agreeable things. Andthe first thing of all to happen 
was to lose their commendation and good repute, 
and next to lose their power and wealth, and 
finally to become subject to their foes. And the 
Spartans had a similar experience: when they too 


2 A proverbial saying used by Sophocles, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes and others. The proverb seems to have originated 
in an amusing tale recorded by pseudo- Plutarch (Vitae X. 
Oratorum, p. 401) and included among the fables of Aesop. 
Vid. Halm, Fabulae Aesopicae, 339. 

3 Rome, after all, was supreme. 
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πάλιν εἶχον τὰ 1 τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἀποστάντες τῆς 
πρότερον * γνώμης, ἐν «τοῖς αὐτοῖς γενέσθαι. 
καίτοι τὰ μὲν ἐκείνων εἶχεν ἀληθῆ δύναμιν καὶ 
μεγάλας ὠφελείας, εἰ δεῖ τὰς πλεονεξίας οὕτως 
καλεῖν: τὰ δὲ τῶν νῦν ἀμφισβητήματα καὶ τὰ 
αἴτια τῆς ἀπεχθείας. κἂν αἰσχυνθῆναί μοι δοκεῖ 
τις ἂν ἰδών" ἔστι γὰρ ὁμοδούλων πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ἐριζόντων περὶ δόξης καὶ πρωτείων. 

Te οὖν; οὐδὲν ἀγαθόν ἐστιν ἐν τῷ χρόνῳ 
τούτῳ, περὶ οὗ χρὴ σπουδάζειν ; ἔστι τὰ μέγιστα 
καὶ μόνα σπουδῆς ἄξια καὶ τότε ὄντα καὶ νῦν 
καὶ ἀεὶ ἐσόμενα: ὦν οὐκ ἔχει δήπουθέν τις 
ἐξουσίαν οὔτ᾽ ὃ ἄλλῳ παρασχεῖν οὔτε * ἀφελέσθαι 5 
τὸν κτησάμενον; ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί ἐστιν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ, κἂν 
ἰδιώτης ἡ Å, κἂν πόλις" 7 ὑπὲρ ὧν ἴσως μακρότερον 
λέγειν πρὸς ὑμᾶς. καίτοι pe οὐ λέληθεν ὅτι τοὺς 
φιλοσόφους πολλοὶ νομίζουσιν ἐκλύειν ἅπαντα 
καὶ ἀνιέναι τὰς ὑπὲρ τῶν πραγμάτων σπουδάς, 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο βλάπτειν μᾶλλον' ὥσπερ εἴ τις τὸν 
μουσικὸν σκοπεῖνϑ βούλοιτο) ἁρμοζόμενον, κἄπειτ we 
ἀνιέντα ὁρῶν ! τῶν φθόγγων τινὰς καὶ πάλιν ἑτέρους 


εἶχον τὰ] εἴχοντο Reiske. 
αὐτοῖς after πρότερον deleted by Dindorf. 
οὔτ᾽ Emperius: οὐδ᾽. * οὔτε Emperius: οὐδὲ. 
δύναται after ἀφελέσθαι deleted by Cobet. 
άμενον Kmperius: χρησάμενον. 

ke Dindorf: πολίτης. 
σκοπεῖν added by Crosby, ἰδεῖν by Reiske. 
After βούλοιτο Reiske conjectures λύραν. 
κἄπειτ᾽ Crosby : ἔπειτ᾽. 
ὁρῶν added by Reiske. 
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! A fair summary of the eourse of Greek affairs during the 
century following the Persian wars, 
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once more held the reins of empire, departing from 
their own former principle, they found themselves in 
the same position as the Athenians.! And yet those 
states of old possessed real power and great utility, 
if it be correct to call self-seeking by that name; 
whereas anyone seeing the disputes and occasions 
for hostility of the present time would, methinks, 
blush for shame, for in reality they make one think 
of fellow-slaves quarrelling with one another over 
glory and pre-eminence. 

What then? Is there nothing noble in this our 
day to merit one's serious pursuit? "The greatest 
things, yes the only things worthy of serious 
pursuit, were present then, are present now, and 
always will be; and over these no man, surely, 
has control, whether to confer them on another or to 
take them away from him who has them, but, on the 
contrary, they are always at one's disposal, whether 
it be a private citizen or the body politic. But the 
discussion of these matters perhaps would take too 
long. And yet I am not unaware that the philosophers 
are believed by many to be engaged in relaxing 
everything and in slackening the serious pursuit 
of practical affairs and on that account in working 
more harm than good? It is just as if one should 
wish to watch a musician tuning his instrument, and 
then, seeing the same man slacken some strings? 


2 This criticism of the philosopher is as old as Plato, who 
devotes much space in his Republic to the defence of real 
philosophers as practical mcn. See especially Republic 473 D, 
487 B-489 D. Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 776C, for a vigorous 
refutation of the charge of impracticality. 

3 For this unusual meaning of φθόγγων, cf. Or. 10. 19. 
Philostratus, Apollonius 5. 21, uses that word of the ‘stops’ 
of a pipe. 
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53 ἐπιτείνοντα σκώψειε t τὸν αὐτόν. ἔχει δὴ καὶ τὰ 
τῶν πόλεων πράγματα οὕτως. αἱ μὲν γὰρ 
πονηραὶ καὶ ἀνωφελεῖς σπουδαὶ καὶ φιλοτιμίαι 
μᾶλλόν εἶσι τοῦ προσήκοντος ἐντεταμέναι καὶ 
τρόπον τινὰ αὐτοὶ ὃ δι αὑτοὺς ἀπορρήγνυνται 

ή [4 ^ ο M ~ / Ld > ’ 
πάντες" αἱ δὲ ὑπὲρ τῶν καλλίστων ὅλως ἐκλύονται. 
/ 3 , ’ , lA A ^ 
θεάσασθε δ᾽ εὐθέως, εἰ βούλεσθε, τὴν τῆς φιλαργυ- 
ρίας ἐπίτασιν, τὴν τῆς ἀκρασίας. 
᾿Αλλ » . / ’ . 0 / 
ἔοικα γὰρ πόρρω προάγειν, καὶ καθάπερ 
οἱ ἐν ταῖς γαλήναις μακρότερον νηχόμενοι, τὸ 
μέλλον οὐ προορᾶν. 
1 ἐπιτείνοντα σκώψειε Crosby, ἐπιτείνοντα σκῶψαι Arnim, 
ἐντείνοντα σκώψει Selden: ἐντείνοντας ὄψει. 
2 τὸν αὐτόν] τὸν τόνον Capps, ὡς τοὐναντίον αὑτῷ πράττοντα 


Arnim. 
3 αὐτοὶ added by Capps. 
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and tighten others again, should scoff at him. That 
in fact is precisely the situation in civic matters. For 
the base and unprofitable pursuits and ambitions 
have become more tense than is fitting, and all who 
are swayed by them, through no one’s fault but their 
own, become broken men, as one may say; but those 
pursuits and ambitions which aim at what is noblest 
are wholly relaxed. And consider, for example, if you 
will, the tension that marks covetousness, that marks 
incontinence ! 

But I seem to be going too far afield, and, like 
those who in calm weather swim too far, I seem not 
to foresee what lies ahead. 


1 This sudden termination of the theme is a bit perplexing. 
The figure contained in Dio’s concluding sentence suggests 
the fear of ‘stormy weather.’ Possibly he sensed that his 
hearers were getting restless. 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED IN CELAENAE IN 
PHRYGIA 


Celaenae, as Dio himself tells us, was situated at the head- 
waters of the Maeander in the heart of Phrygia, on the main 
highway between East and West and was the focus of five 
other well-marked natural routes (Ramsay,- Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia). From Herodotus (7. 26) we learn 
that Xerxes paused there on his way to Greece; and there 
too the younger Cyrus tarried thirty days in 401 B.c. while 
assembling his forces (Xenophon, Anabasis 1. 2. 5-8). Despite 
its manifest importance, Celaenae does not appear again in 
literature until Roman times. In fact Strabo, who devotes 
considerable space to the site (12. 8. 15-18), uses the name 
Apamea rather than Celaenae. He explains that Antiochus 
Soter (280-261 B.c.), on moving the inhabitants a short distance 
away, renamed the settlement in honour of his mother. 
According to Ramsay, the old name was revived in the second 
century of our era, presumably in consequence of a ‘re- 
invigorated national sentiment.’ 

Arnim locates this Discourse in the same general period of 
Dio’s career as the three that precede it. We are in the 
dark regarding the occasion of its delivery. Dio seems to be 
quite at his ease and enjoys the opportunity to introduce 
himself and to flatter and amuse his audience. Much of 
what he says was doubtless uttered with a twinkle of tho 
eye. 
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35. ΕΝ KEAAINAIZ ΤΗΣ ΦΡΥΓΙΑΣ 


Οὐκ ἐπιδειξόμενος ὑμῖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, παρῆλθον 
οὐδὲ ἀργυρίου παρ᾽ ὑμῶν δεόµενος οὐδ᾽ ἔπαινον 
προσδεχόμενος. ἐπίσταμαι. γὰρ οὔτε αὐτὸς ἱκανῶς 
παρεσκευασμένος, ὥστε ὑμῖν ἀρέσαι λέγων, οὔτε 
ὑμᾶς οὕτως ἔχοντας, ὥστε προσδεῖσθαι τῶν ἐμῶν 
λόγων. πλεῖστον δὲ τὸ μεταξὺ τῆς ὑμετέρας 
βουλήσεως καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς δυνάμεως. ἐγὼ μὲν 
γὰρ ἁπλῶς πέφυκα καὶ φαύλως διαλέγεσθαι καὶ 
οὐδενὸς ἄμεινον τῶν τυχόντων' ὑμεῖς δὲ θαυμασ- 
τῶς καὶ περιττῶς ἐπιθυμεῖτε ἀκούειν καὶ μόνων 
ἀνέχεσθε τῶν πάνυ δεινῶν. 

Οὐ δὴ; τούτου χάριν προῆλθον, ἵνα µε θαυμά- 
σητε οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ὅπως ἂν ἐγὼ θαυμασθεύην 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, οὐδὲ ἂν ἀληθέστερα λέγω τῶν Σιβύλλης 

7 Βάκιδος: ἀλλὰ ἵ ἵνα μηδεὶς ὑποβλέπῃ με μηδὲ 
σποτ) παρ᾽ ἑτέρων ὅστις εἰμὶ καὶ ὁπόθεν 
ἔλθοιμι. νῦν γὰρ tows ὑπονοοῦσιν εἶναί µε τῶν 
σοφῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ πάντα εἰδότων, γελοίῳ 
καὶ ἀτόπῳ τεκμηρίῳ χρώμενοι, τῷ κομᾶν. εἰ 
γὰρ τοῦτο αἴτιον ὑπῆρχεν ἀρετῆς καὶ σωφροσύνης, 
οὐδεμιᾶς ἂν ἐδεῖτο μεγάλης οὐδὲ χαλεπῆς δυνάμεως 
τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 


1 οὐ δὴ Selden: οὐδὲ, 


1 The Sibyl and Bacis occur together also in Or. 13. 36. 


2 Regarding his long hair, cf. also 12. 15 and 72. 2. 
g 8 8 
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GENTLEMEN, I have come before you not to display 
my talents as a speaker nor because I want money from 
you, or expect your praise. For I know not only that I 
myself am not sufficiently well equipped to satisfy 
you by my eloquence, but also that your circum- 
stances are not such as to need my message. Further- 
more, the disparity between what you demand of a 
speaker and my own powers is very great. For it is 
my nature to talk quite simply and unaffectedly and 
in a manner in no wise better than that of any 
ordinary person; whereas you are devoted to oratory 
to a degree that is remarkable, I may even say 
excessive, and you tolerate as speakers only those 
who are very clever. 

Nay, my purpose in coming forward is not to gain 
your admiration—for I could not gain that from 
you even were I to utter words more truthful than 
those of the Sibyl or of Bacis!—but rather that no 
one may look askance at me or ask others who I am 
and whence I came. For at present quite possibly 
people suspect that I am one of your wiseacres, one 
of your know-it-alls, basing their suspicion upon a 
ludicrous and absurd bit of evidence, namely, that 
I wear my hairlong.? For if long hair were account- 
able for virtue and sobriety, mankind would need 
no great power nor one difficult of attainment. 
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, > 9 ^ P 
AAW’ ἐγὼ δέδοικα μὴ οὐδὲν ἢ τοῖς ἀνοήτοις 
y ^ ^ 
ὄφελος τοῦ kopuüv, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τὴν καρδίαν αὐτὴν 
γένωνται δασεῖς, καθάπερ ᾿Αριστομένη τὸν Meo- 
/ ^ 
σήνιόν φασιν, ὃς πλεῖστα Λακεδαιμονίοις πράγµατα 
/ ^ 
παρέσχε, καὶ πολλάκις ἁλοὺς ἀπέδρα παρ᾽ αὐτῶν; 
τοῦτον, ἐπεὶ δή ποτε ἀπέθανεν, οὕτως ἔχοντα 
εὑρεθῆναι. φημὶ τοίνυν οὐδὲν ὄφελος εἶναι τοῖς 
γυμνῆσι τούτοις, οὐδ᾽ ἂν πελτασταὶ γένωνται ὃ 
4 / ^ 
mpos ye τὸ δίκαιον καὶ σωφροσύνην ἀληθῆ καὶ 
2 ^ 
φρόνησιν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἔτι μᾶλλον ἀποδύσωνται καὶ 
γυμνοὶ περιτρέχωσι τοῦ χειμῶνος ἢ τὴν Μήδων 
15 ’ . 4 σ ON 9 ^ 
καὶ ᾿Αράβων στολὴν λάβωσιν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ αὐλεῖν 
ἱκανοὶ ἔσονται τὰ τῶν αὐλητῶν ἐνδεδυκότες. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ τοὺς ὄνους ἵππους γενέσθαι δυνατόν, 
2332 A » 4 ^ ta 9 ^ 9532 ^ 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἔτι πλέον τὰς ῥῖνας ἀνατμηθῶσιν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
M 10 : ΄ 3 ^ tA 4 ? LA. 
τὰς γνάθους τρήσαντες αὐτῶν ψάλιον * ἐμβάλωσιν, 
δὲ A 3 IN . 4 5 1λλὰ > / 
οὐδὲ ἂν ἀφέλῃ τις τὰ σάγµατα: 9. ἀλλὰ ὀγκήσονται 
πρὸ τῶν τειχῶν πάνυ μέγα καὶ τἆλλα ποιήσουσι 
τὰ πρέποντα αὐτοῖς. 
Ὥ ὃ 4 e ^ / / 
στε μηδεὶς ἕνεκα τοῦ σχήματος νομισάτω 


- 1 ὥσπερ οὐκ ἔστιν (just as in fact they don’t) after κομᾶν 
deleted by Emperius. 

2 παρ) αὐτῶν] deleted by Cobet. 

3 οὐδ᾽ ἂν πελτασταὶ γένωνται suspected by Emperius, deleted 
by Arnim and Bude. 

4 ψάλιον Valesius: ψέλιον. 

5 σάγµατα Casaubon: ἀγάλματα. 


1 A romantic hero commonly associated with the second 
Messenian war. Pausanias tells his exploits at much length 
(4.14. 7 to 4. 24. 3). For the portent of the shaggy heart, see 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 11. 184—5. 
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However, I fear that fools get no good from their 
long hair, not even if they get shaggy to the very heart 
—as in the case of Aristomenes,! the Messenian, who 
caused a deal of trouble for the Spartans, and who, 
though taken captive many times, always managed 
to escape from them—he, we are told, when at 
last he met his death, was found to be in that 
condition. I claim, therefore, that these nude 
philosophers ? get no good from their shagginess— 
not even if they should join the light infantry— 
at least with regard to justice and true sobriety and 
wisdom, nay, not even if they should strip off still 
more clothing and run about stark naked in winter 
time, or else adopt the garb of Medes and Arabs ;3 
just as they will not acquire proficiency with the 
flute by merely donning the costume of flautists.4 
Neither can asses 5 become horses even if they have 
their nostrils slit still more, or even if they have 
their jaws bored and a curb-chain placed between 
their teeth, or even if their pack-saddles are taken 
from them; nay, they will still bray before the 
walls right lustily and perform the other acts that 
befit their nature. 

Therefore, let no one suppose that my guise 


2 Cf. Or. 34.3, where reference is made to the scanty clothing 
of certain would-be philosophers. In the present passage he 
seems to be toying with the double meaning inherent in γυμνῆ- 
res: ‘naked’ (or lightly clad) and 'light-armed soldiers.’ 
This accounts for the following clause, which contains the 
term πελτασταί, its synonym. The word-play is aimed to 
make his victims still more ludicrous. Emperius, however, 
was suspicious of that second clause. 

3 That is, go to the other extreme and muffle up. 

4 Phrygia was the home of the flute. 

5 Asses would be familiar objects at such a trading centre as 
Celaenae. 
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διαφέρειν με μηδενὸς μηδὲ τούτῳ πεποιθότα 
λέγει», ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ὁρᾶν, ἂν μὲν ἡσυχίαν 
ἄγω καθάπαξ καὶ διαλέγωμαι age πολλῷ 
μᾶλλον, ὑπονοεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, ὡς ? ἄν, οἶμαι, 
σεμνυνόµενον, ὡς σπουδαῖον κρύπτοντα" πολλοὶ 
γὰρ δὴ δι᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐθαυμάσθησαν, τὸ σιγᾶν" 
ἐὰν δὲ ἐν τῷ μέσῳ καταστὰς μηδενὸς ἄμεινον 
λέγων φαίνωμαι τῶν καπήλων καὶ τῶν ὀρεοκόμων, 
οὐκ ἐνοχλήσειν, σαφῶς αὐτοὺς ἑωρακότας ὁποῖός 
εἰμι. 

Σχεδὸν δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλων, ἰδεῖν ἔστι 
γιγνόμενον" οἷον ἐπειδάν τινες ὑπονοήσωσιν ἔχειν 
τινὰ ὃ τοῦτο αὐτό, ὃ τυγχάνουσι ζητοῦντες, 
προσίασι καὶ ἀνερευνῶσιν: ἐὰν οὖν περιστείλῃ * 
καὶ μὴ ἐθέλῃ δεικνύειν, ἔτι μᾶλλον ὑπονοοῦσιν' 
ἐὰν δὲ παραχρῆμα ἀποκαλύψῃ καὶ γένηται φα- 
νερὸς οὐκ ἔχων οὐδέν, ἀπίασι, διημαρτηκέναι 
νομίσαντες. πολὺ δὴ κρεῖττον τοῖς o) δεομένοις 
δόξης ἀποκαλύπτεσθαι πρὸς. τοὺς πολλοὺς καὶ 
φανερὸν τῷ λόγῳ ποιεῖν 5 αὑτὸν τοῖς δυναμένοις 
ξυνεῖναι τὸν ἄνθρωπον ὁποῖός ἐστιν. οἶμαι γὰρ 
αὐτοὺς καταφρονήσειν σαφῶς, ὡς ἔγωγε νῦν 
πέπονθα, kat οὐ ξυνήσειν ἀλλήλων ἡμᾶς, οὔτε 
ἐμὲ τῶν ἀκουόντων οὔτε ἐκείνους τοῦ λέγοντος. 


ὁρᾶν] ὁρῶντα Arnim, ἅπαν Pflugk. 

e τ ^ 3 ` -ᾱ . 
ὡς Reiske: dy. τινὰ Reiske: τινὰς. 
περιστείλῃ] περιστέλλῃ Reiske. 

After ποιεῖν Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
πέπονθα, καὶ] πέποιθα KEmperius. 


5 ο ο 1ο = 


1 Cf. Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, Act. 1, Scene 1, 
where the same idea is ably put by Gratiano. 
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makes me different from any other man, or that it is 
this that gives me confidence to speak. On the 
contrary, let it be understood by all that I can see 
that, if I keep absolutely silent and do not talk with 
anyone at all, people are much more likely to distrust 
me, I fancy, as giving myself airs, as concealing some- 
thing of importance—for, in fact, in many instances 
men have won admiration merely by reason of 
their silence;1 whereas, if I take my stand in your 
midst and show myself to be no better as a speaker 
than any huckster or muleteer, I see that none will 
be vexed with me, once they have seen for them- 
selves what sort of man I am. 

This is virtually what you may see occurring with 
other men also. For example, when certain people 
suspect a man of having the very thing for which they 
happen to be searching, they go up to him and put 
him through a close questioning. If, then, he draws 
his cloak about him and declines to uncover, they 
are all the more suspicious, but if he immediately 
unwraps and it becomes evident that he is concealing 
nothing, they go away convinced that they have been 
in error. You see, it is far better for those who are 
not seeking notoriety to disclose themselves to the 
people, and for a person by speaking to reveal him- 
self for the benefit of those who can understand what 
sort of man he is. For I fancy that they will clearly 
show contempt for me, to judge by the treatmént 
I have been receiving, and that we shall not under- 
stand one another, neither I my audience nor they 


2 Dio seems to indicate that his audience has been dis- 
playing either restlessness or amusement. Or possibly his 
words refer to some gossip of which he had been the subject 
upon coming to Celaenae. 
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τούτου δὲ αἴτιον ἔγωγε θείην ἂν ἐμαυτὸν μᾶλλον ἢ 
€ ^ 
ὑμᾶς. 

Μιὰ pev οὖν αὕτη πρόφασις τοῦ προελθεῖν. 
ἑτέρα δὲ τὸ φοβεῖσθαι μὴ διαφθαρῶ αὐτὸς διὰ 
τὴν ὑμετέραν ὑποψίαν καὶ τῷ ὄντι νομίσω προσ- 
εἶναι σπουδαῖόν τι ἐμαυτῷ. μεγάλης γὰρ διανοίας 
καὶ δυνάμεως ἔοικε δεῖν, ὅταν θαυμάσωσιν ἕνα 
πολλοὶ καὶ διαφέρειν ἡγῶνται τῶν ἄλλων, εἶ 
μέλλει σωφρονεῖν οὗτος 0 ἀνὴρ καὶ μηδὲν à ἀνόητον 
πάσχειν μηδὲ ἐπαίρεσθαι τοῖς τῶν l πολλῶν 
λόγοις, ὥσπερ πτεροῖς" καθάπερ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα 
πεποίηκεν Ὅμηρος διὰ τὴν ἀλαζονείαν ὑπὸ τῶν 
ὅπλων ἐπαιρόμενον καὶ φερόμενον: 


- 5? ^ ` / > y δὲ / λ A 
τῷ AUTE πτερα YLVET , αειρε € ποιµενα αων. 


"Ἠλίκη δέ ἐστιν ἡ τῶν πολλῶν δύναμις τοῦ πεί- 
θειν 6 τι ἂν αὐτοὶ, θέλωσιν, οὐχ ἥκιστα ἀπὸ τῶν 
παίδων μάθοι τις ἄν: ὅταν ἀνθρώπῳ σωφρονοῦντι 
παιδάρια -ἀκολουθῇ, φάσκοντα μαίνεσθαι. τὸ μὲν 
γὰρ πρῶτον ἄπεισιν ἀγανακτῶν καθ᾽ αὐτόν, 
ἔπειτα προσκρούων ἀεὶ καὶ λοιδορούμενος ἑκάστῳ 
καὶ διώκων αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἔπαθεν, ἐξέστη τελευτῶν, 

A A / ε / 0 ^ 2 ἣ » / A 
καὶ τὴν φήμην ὑπέλαβε θεῖον ? εἶναι, οὐ μόνον τὴν 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν τῶν παίδων. 

Δοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ τὸ τῶν σοφιστῶν γένος 
> ^ » ld 2 A A / 
ἐντεῦθεν αὔξεσθαί ποθεν. ἐπειδὰν πολλοὶ νεανί- 


1 τῶν added by Geel. 
2 θεῖον Capps : θεὸν. 


wens 


1 Iliad 19. 386. 
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their speaker. And the blame for this misunder- 
standing I would set down to my account rather 
than to yours. 

This, then, is one reason for my coming forward. 
But there is another reason—my fear that I myself 
may become spoiled through your suspicions of me 
and come to believe that there is actually something 
of importance in my make-up. For when many 
people display admiration for one man and consider 
him superior to the rest, great wisdom and strength 
of character are seemingly needed if he is to pre- 
serve his common sense and not be made a fool 
or be uplifted, as by wings, by the words of the 
crowd—as Homer has portrayed Achilles,! through 
vainglory because of his new armour, being uplifted 
and in full career : 


To him they were as wings and raised aloft 
The shepherd of the host.! 


And how great the power of the populace is to make 
men believe anything they please may perhaps 
best be learned from children: when a sane man is 
followed by urchins who keep calling him crazy. 
For at first the man goes away inwardly annoyed, 
and then, from constantly falling foul of them and 
reviling and chasing them one by one, he gets into 
that very state and ends by going mad, and the 
spoken word he took to be a manifestation of deity,” 
not merely the utterance of men, but even that of 
boys. 

een methinks, the tribe of sophists also owes its 
development to some such cause as this. When a lot 


2 Cf. Aristophanes, Birds 720, on φήμη as the voice of God. 
Cf. also Odyssey 20. 100-21. 
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σκοι σχολὴν ἄγοντες ἕνα θαυμάζωσι πηδῶντες, 
καθάπερ αἱ Βάκχαι περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον, πᾶσα 
ἀνάγκη τοῦτον τὸν ἄνθρωπον οὐ πολλῷ τινι 
χρόνῳ πολλοῖς. τῶν ἄλλων 1 δόξαι τι λέγειν, 
σχεδὸν γὰρ ὥσπερ οἱ γονεῖς διαλέγεσθαι τὰ 
παιδία διδάσκουσιν, ἐπὶ παντὶ χαίροντες. ὅ τι ἂν 
εἴπωσιν: οὐκοῦν ἐκ τούτων .θαρρεῖ καὶ μᾶλλον 
πρόεισι: καὶ σαφέστερον ἀεὶ διαλέγεται᾽ καὶ 
τέλος ἐξέμαθε τὴν φωνὴν τῶν ξυνόντων, ἐάν τε 
Ἕλληνες ὦ ὦσιν ἐάν τε βάρβαροι" καὶ τοὺς σοφιστὰς 
ἀνάγκη τὴν διάνοιαν τῶν ἀκροατῶν ἀναλαβεῖν, 
τοιαῦτα καὶ λέγοντας καὶ διανοουμένους, ὁποῖοί 
ποτ᾽ ἂν οὗτοι τυγχάνωσιν. ὄντες: εἰσὶ δὲ οἱ 
πλείους ἐπιεικῶς ἠλίθιοι καὶ .δυστυχεῖς. 

Οὗτος μὲν οὖν ἴσως οὐ μέγας .κίνδυνος, εἴ τις 
αὐτῷ ὃ καὶ ἑτέροις * δοκεῖ δεινὸς εἶναι καὶ περιάξει 
πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων ἀνοήτων: ὥσπερ τὸν ᾿Ὀρφέα 
φασὶ τὰς δρῦς καὶ τὰς πέτρας καὶ τοὺς λίθους" 
τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀνόητον ὄντα καὶ δειλὸν καὶ ἀκόλαστον 
καὶ μηδὲν διαφέροντα τῶν βοσκημάτων ἀρετῆς τι 
νομίσαι ὃ προσήκειν αὑτῷ καὶ καλοκἀγαθίας, 
τοῦτο δὴ παντελῶς δεινὸν. καὶ τῆς χαλεπωτάτης 
πασῶν ἀνοίας καὶ μανίας. ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν φήμη 
καταλαμβάνῃ τινὰ καὶ τοιοῦτος ἄρξηται λόγος 
ὑποτύφεσθαι, δεῖ περιρρηξάµενον ἐκπηδᾶν γυμνὸν 
εἰς ` τὰς ὁδούς, ἐπιδεικνύντα πᾶσιν ὅτι μηδενός 
ἐστι βελτίων. ἐὰν δὲ ἐπακολουθῇ τις φάσκων 


1 πολλοῖς τῶν. ἄλλων] πολλοῖς τε τῶν ἄλλων καὶ ἑαυτῷ 
Emperius, καὶ αὑτῷ καὶ «πολλοῖς τῶν ἄλλων Herwerden. 

3 πρόεισι Reiske: πρόσεισι. 

3 αὐτῷ Casaubon : αὐτῷ Or αὐτὸ. 

4 ἑτέροις Casaubon: έτερος. 
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of young men with nothing to do go leaping about a 
man with cries of admiration, as the Bacchants leap 
about Dionysus, inevitably that man after no great 
lapse of time will gain a reputation with many others 
for talking sensibly. Why, that is very much the way 
in which parents teach their children how to talk, 
expressing keen delight over anything the children 
may utter. Accordingly, in consequence of that 
applause, the children take courage and make further 
progress and keep speaking more and more distinctly, 
until finally they have mastered the language of 
their associates, be they Greeks or barbarians. The 
sophists also can’t help adopting the thought of their 
listeners, saying and thinking such things as fit the 
nature of those listeners, whatever it happens to be; 
but the majority of these are pretty much simpletons, 
victims of an unkind fate. 

Well then, conceivably there is no great risk in- 
volved if a man appears to himself and others to be 
clever, and draws in his train a crowd of fools—just 
as it is said of Orpheus, that he drew to himself trees 
and rocks and stones—but that, while himself a fool, 
a coward, intemperate, in no wise superior to dumb 
cattle, a man should believe that he has any claim to 
virtue and gentility—that indeed is utterly pre- 
posterous and a mark of the most grievous folly and 
madness. Nay, whenever fame lays hold upon a 
man and that sort of talk starts to smoulder, he 
should tear off his garments and leap forth naked 
upon the public highways, proving to all the world 
that he is no better than any other man. And if 
someone follows at his heels claiming to be his 


5 γομίσαι Reiske: νομίσας. 
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εἶναι μαθητής, ἀπελαύνειν παίοντα καὶ .βάλλοντα 
ταῖς βώλοις καὶ τοῖς λίθοις, ὡς ἀνόητον 1 πονηρόν. 

Λέγω δὲ οὐ πρὸς ἅπαντας” εἰσὶ γὰρ οἱ καλῶς 
καὶ συμφερόντως τὸ πρᾶγμα πράττοντες, οἷς 
ἔδει σπένδειν καὶ θυμιᾶν. ἀλλ᾽ οὓς 1 σοφοὺς 
ὑμῖν ἀποδεικνύουσι, τρεῖς 7 τέτταρας κοµήτας;" 
καθάπερ τοὺς ἑερέας τῶν παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. τοὺς μακαρίους 
λέγω, τοὺς ἁπάντων ἄρχοντας τῶν ἱερέων, τοὺς 
ἐπωνύμους τῶν δύο ἠπείρων. τῆς ἑτέρας ὃ ὅλης. 
ταῦτα γάρ ἐστι τὰ ποιοῦντα καὶ τούτους εὐδαίμονας, 
στέφανος καὶ πορφύρα καὶ παιδάρια κομῶντα 
λιβανωτὸν φέροντα. 

Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ὅπως ποτὲ ἔχει, λελέχθω" 
τὸ δὲ κομᾶν od χρὴ πάντως Seon ws 
ἀρετῆς σημεῖον. πολλοὶ. γὰρ δὴ 4 διὰ θεόν τινα 
κομῶσιν ἄνθρωποι: καὶ ὃ γεωργοὶ κομῆται, μηδὲ 
τοὔνομα ἀκούσαντές ποτε τὸ φιλοσοφίας, καὶ 
νὴ Δία οἱ πλείους τῶν βαρβάρων, οἱ μὲν σκέπης 
ἕνεκεν, οἱ δὲ καὶ πρέπειν αὑτοῖς νομίζοντες. 
τούτων ὃ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐπίφθονος οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ κατα- 
γέλαστος. ἴσως γὰρ ὀρθῶς αὐτὸ πράττουσιν" 
ἐπεὶ καὶ τοὺς Aayws ὁρᾶτε τοὺς πάνυ ἀσθενεῖς 
ὑπὸ τῆς δασύτητος σῳζομένους, καὶ τῶν ὀρνέων 


5 ἀλλ᾽ οὓς Casaubon : ἄλλους. 
πα τέτταρας κομήτας B] 7 τέτταρας κοσμήτας Μ, 7 τέ γαρ 
ἀσκομήτας U, ἥτε γὰρ ἀσκομήτας T, ἢ τέτταρες κομῆται Arnim, 
3 ἑτέρας Mommsen: ἑσπέρας. 
4 δὴ Arnim: ἤδη. 
5 καὶ added by Emperius. 
€ After τούτων Reiske adds δ᾽. 


1 Cf. Or. 32. 61-6. 
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pupil, he must try to drive him away, striking him 
with his fists and pelting him with clods of earth 
and stones,’ knowing that the fellow is either fool 
or knave. 

However, my remarks are not levelled at all 
sophists, for there are some who follow that calling 
honourably and for the good of others, men to whom 
we should pour libation and offer incense; nay, I 
mean rather those whom they appoint to serve you as 
experts in wisdom, three or four long-haired persons 
like the high-priests of your local rites. I refer to 
the ‘blessed ones,’ who exercise authority over all 
your priests, whose title represents one of the two 
continents in its entirety. For these men too owe 
their *blessedness' to crowns and purple? and a 
throng of long-haired lads bearing frankincense. 

Well then, whatever be the truth in these matters, 
let this suffice. However, I still maintain that long 
hair must not by any means be taken as a mark of 
virtue. For many human beings wear it long be- 
cause of some deity; and farmers wear long hair, 
without ever having even heard the word philosophy ; 
and, by Zeus, most barbarians also wear long hair, 
some for a covering and some because they believe 
it to be becoming. In none of these cases is a man 
subjected to odium or ridicule. The reason may 
well be because their practice is correct. For in- 
stance, you observe that rabbits,* weak creatures 
that they are, are protected by their shaggy coats, 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 436-7, 
refers this to the Asiarchos, or Highpriest of Asia, as he is 
called in two inscriptions. The two continents were mani- 
festly Asia and Europe. 


3 Cf. Or. 34. 29-30. 
4 Dio is familiar with rabbits. Cf. 33. 32. 
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Tots ἀσθενεστάτοις εξαρκεῖ τὰ πτερὰ εἴργειν 
τὸν ἄνεμον καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ." ἡμεῖς δὲ τὴν μὲν 
κόμην ἀφαιροῦμεν, ὥσπερ οἱ νομεῖς τῶν ἵππων, 
ἃς ἄν ἐθέλωσι παραβαλεῖν τοῖς ὄνοις, καὶ τὰ 
γένεια ἀποκείρομεν, τὰς δὲ κεφαλὰς σκέπομεν." 
τοὺς δὲ ἀλεκτρυόνας ὁρῶμεν ovdevds τοιού- 
του προσδεοµένους, ὧν ἄνθρωποι, σισύρας καὶ 
πίλους καὶ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἕτερα ξυρράπτοντες. καίτοι > 
ποῖος ἂν γένοιτο πῖλος ᾿Αρκαδικὸς ἢ 7 Λακωνικὸς 
μᾶλλον ἁρμόττων τῆς αὑτοῦ κόμης ἑκάστῳ; 
καὶ τί δεῖ, φησί, τοσούτων τῶν & σκεπασμάτων ; 
οὐδὲν τοῖς γε πλουσίοις: ἐκείνοις μὲν οὐδὲ 
χειρῶν οὐδὲ ποδῶν." 

᾿Εγὼ δὲ ὁρῶ καὶ ταύτην τὴν πόλιν οὐδεμιᾶς 
ἐνδεεστέραν τῶν πρώτων, καὶ ξυνήδομαι καὶ 

1 

ἀγαπῶ. τῆς γὰρ ἠπείρου τὸ καρτερώτατον 
νέμεσθε καὶ πιότατον, πεδίων δὲ 8 καὶ ὀρῶν 
μεταξὺ καλλίστων ἵδρυσθε, καὶ πηγὰς ἀφθο- 
νωτάτας ἔχετε καὶ χώραν εὐκαρποτάτην ξύμπαντα 
μυρία φέρουσαν, 

πυρούς τε ζειάς τ᾽ ἠδ᾽ ὃ εὐρυφυὲς κρῖ λευκόν, 


1 διότι ἐξ αὐτῶν πέφυκεν after ὕδωρ deleted by Sonny as 
the gloss of some Christian writer who had in mind 
Genesis 1. 20. 
? παραβαλεῖν] ὑποβαλεῖν Cobet. 
σκέπομεν Jacobs: πλέκομεν. 
τοὺς δὲ ἀλεκτρυόνας . . ν ἄνθρωποι deleted by Emperius. 
καίτοι UB: xai other MSS. 
τῶν Crosby : óvrov. 
After ποδῶν Reiske suspeets a lacuna. Arnim brackets 
$$ 1] and 12 as having been misplaced; see note 4, 
page 403. 

8 δὲ Reiske: τε. 

? r ἠδ᾽ Homer: τε εἰδ᾽ M, τε ἠδ᾽ UB. 
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and that among the birds even the weakest find 
their feathers a sufficient protection against wind 
and rain. But as for us human beings, while we 
shear off our locks (just as horse-breeders shear the 
manes of mares ! that they plan to mate with asses) 
and also shave our beards,;? we make coverings for 
our heads. Yet we observe that cocks require 
nothing extra as human beings do, goat-skin coats 
and caps of felt and other similar eoverings which 
we stitch together. And yet what cap of Arcadian 
or Laeonian make could be morc suitable than a 
man's own hair? *'*Besides," someone will ask, 
* what need is there for so many coverings for the 
body? " No need, at least for men of wealth; 
indeed they do not need hands or feet either.3 

But [speaking of protection], I perceive that this 
city of yours also is inferior to none of the first rank, 
and J rejoice with you and am content that it is so. 
For example, you occupy the strongest site and the 
richest on the continent; you are settled in the 
midst of plains and mountains of rare beauty; you 
have most abundant springs and a soil of greatest 
fertility, bearing, all told, unnumbered products, 


Both wheat and spelt and broad-eared barley 
white ; 5 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., 10. 180, in reporting the practice, adds 
that it was intended to make the mare properly humble. See 
also Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 2.10 and 12. 16. 

2 Dio criticizes shaving also in 33. 63. 3 Cf. Dio 33. 64. 

* Possibly this phrase may represent the transition, which is 
none too clear on the surface. Arnim regards 88 1l and 12 
as an intrusion from another passage; but that supposition 
does not provide any better connection, and the extended 
treatment of the topic of 2 hair is quite in keeping with 
Dio’s habits. 5 Odyssey, 4. 604. 
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καὶ πολλὰς μὲν ἀγέλας, πολλὰς δὲ ποίμνας ποιμαί- 
vere καὶ βουκολεῖτε. τῶν τε ποταμῶν οἱ μέγιστοι 
καὶ πολυωφελέστατοι τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐνθένδε ἔχουσιν, 
ὅ τε Μαρσύας οὗτος, διὰ, µέσης τῆς πόλεως 
ὑμῶν ῥέων, ὅ τε "Opyás;! Ô τε Μαίανδρος, πολὺ 
πάντων τῶν ποταμῶν θειότατος καὶ σοφώτατος, 
ὃς 5 ἑλίττων μυρίας καμπὰς σχεδόν τι τὴν 
ἀρίστην τῆς ᾿Ασίας ἔπεισιν. τῆς τε Φρυγίας 
προκάθησθε καὶ Λυδίας, ἔτι δὲ Μαρίας, ἄλλα τε 
ἔθνη περιοικεῖ πολυανδρότατα, Καππάδοκές τε 
καὶ Πάμφυλοι καὶ Πισίδαι, καὶ τούτοις ἅπασιν 
ἀγορὰν ὑμεῖς καὶ ξύνοδον παρέχεσθε τὴν αὑτῶν 
πόλιν. καὶ τοῦτο μὲν πολλὰς τῶν ἀνωνύμων 
πόλεων, τοῦτο δὲ πολλὰς εὐδαίμονας κώμας 
ὑπηκόους ἔχετε. id δὲ μέγιστον τῆς δυνάµεως 
ὑμῶν τὸ πλῆθος τῶ φόρων. ὥσπερ γάρ») 
οἶμαι, τῶν ὑποζυγίων κράτιστα δοκεῖ τὰ 
πλεῖστον * ἕλκοντα, οὕτω καὶ τῶν πόλεων εἰκὸς 
ἀρίστας εἶναι τὰς πλεῖστον ἀργύριον ὑποτελούσας. 
]]ρὸς δὲ τούτοις αἱ δίκαι παρ᾽ ἔτος ἄγονται 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν καὶ ξυνάγεται πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων 
ἄπειρον δικαζομένων, δικαζόντων, ῥητόρων, ἦγε- 
μόνων, ὑπηρετῶν, οἰκετῶν, μαστροπῶν, ὀρεοκόμων, 
καπήλων, ἑταιρῶν τε καὶ βαναύσων. ὥστε 
τά τε ὤνια τοὺς ἔχοντας πλείστης ἀποδίδοσθαι 
τιμῆς καὶ μηδὲν ἀργὸν εἶναι τῆς πόλεως, μήτε 
᾿Οργᾶς Casaubon: "Opfas or νόρβας. 
ὃς added by Casaubon. 
ὥσπερ yap Crosby, ὡς γὰρ Arnim: ὥσπερ. 


πλεῖστον Arnim: πλεῖον ΟΓ πλέον. 
ἑταιρῶν Jacobs, ἑτέρων τε Emperius: ἑταίρων. 


ae C t - 


1 Greeks commonly deified rivers. 
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and many are the droves of cattle and many the 
flocks of sheep you tend and pasture. And as 
for rivers, the largest and most serviceable have 
their source here—the Marsyas yonder, bearing its 
waters through the midst of your city, and the 
Orgas, and the Maeander, by far the most godlike 1 
and the wisest of all rivers, a river which with its 
countless windings visits, one may almost say, all 
that is best in Asia.2 Furthermore, you stand as a 
bulwark in front of Phrygia and Lydia and Caria 
besides; and there are other tribes around you 
whose members are most numerous, Cappadocians 
and Pamphylians and Pisidians, and for them all your 
city constitutes a market and a place of meeting. 
And also many cities unknown to fame and many 
prosperous villages are subject to your sway. And 
a very great index of your power is found in the 
magnitude of the contributions with which you are 
assessed. For, in my opinion, just as those beasts of 
burden are judged to be most powerful which carry 
the greatest loads, so also it is reasonable to suppose 
that those cities are the most considerable which 
pay the largest assessments. 

And what is more, the courts are in session every 
other year in Celaenae, and they bring together an 
unnumbered throng of people—litigants, jurymen, 
orators, princes, attendants, slaves, pimps, mule- 
teers, hucksters, harlots, and artisans. Consequently 
not only can those who have goods to sell obtain the 
highest prices, but also nothing in the city is out of 


? Cf. Strabo 12. 8. 15-18 for the geography of the district. 

3 This is true, for Celaenae was near the eastern border of 
Phrygia, astride the main highway between the East and 
West. Cf. Introduction. 

4 Strabo (12. 8. 15) confirms this. 
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τὰ ζεύγη μήτε τὰς οἰκίας μήτε τὰς γυναῖκας. 
τοῦτο δὲ ov σμικρόν ἐστι πρὸς εὐδαιμονίαν: 
ὅπου γὰρ ἂν πλεῖστος ὄχλος ἀνθρώπων ξυνίη, 
πλεῖστον ἀργύριον ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐκεῖ γίγνεται, 
καὶ τὸν τόπον εἰκὸς εὐθηνεῖν: ὥσπερ, οἶμαί, 
φασι τὴν χώραν, οὗ ἂν πρόβατα πλεῖστα αὐλισθῇ, 
κρατίστην γίγνεσθαι τοῖς γεωργοῖς διὰ τὴν 
κόπρον, καὶ πολλοὶ δέονται τῶν ποιμένων παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς αὐλίζειν τὰ πρόβατα. τοιγαροῦν. μέγιστον 
νομίζεται πρὸς ἰσχὺν πόλεως τὸ τῶν δικῶν 
καὶ πάντες ἐσπουδάκασιν ὑπὲρ οὐδενὸς οὕτω. 
μέτεστι δὲ αὐτοῦ ταῖς πρώταις πόλεσιν ἐν μέρει 
παρ᾽ ἔτος. φασὶ δὲ νῦν ἔσεσθαι διὰ πλείονος 
χρόνου, τοὺς γὰρ ἀνθρώπους οὐχ ὑπομένει» 
ξυνεχῶς. ἐλαύνεσθαι πανταχοῦ. καὶ μὴν τῶν 
ἱερῶν τῆς ᾿Ασίας .μέτεστιν ὑμῖν τῆς τε δαπάνης 
τοσοῦτον ὅσον ἐκείναις ταῖς πόλεσιν, ἐν αἷς 
ἐστι τὰ ἱερά. 

Οὔκουν ἔγωγε ταύτης εὐποτμοτέραν ἐπίσταμαι 
πόλιν οὐδὲ -ἀνθρώπους ἄμεινον ζῶντας, .χωρὶς 
᾿Ινδῶν. ἐκεῖ γάρ, ws φασι, ποταμοὶ ῥέουσιν 
οὐχ ὥσπερ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ὕδατος, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν γάλακτος, 
ὁ δὲ οἴνου διαυγοῦς, ἄλλος δὲ μέλιτος, ἄλλος 
δὲ ἐλαίου. ῥέουσι δ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἐ ἐκ λόφων, ὦ ὥσπερ ἐκ 
μαστῶν τῆς γῆς. πάντα δὲ ταῦτα τῶν παρ᾽ 
ἡμῖν ἄπειρον διαφέρει πρός τε ἡδονὴν καὶ δύναμιν. 


1 See also 8 15. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
p. 428, note 5, names Apamea (Celaenae) and Eumenea as 
the foremost cities thus to share in the eourt business; but he 
would interpret παρ᾽ έτος in sueh a way as to include also 
Aemonia. 

? Ramsay, op. diss p. 429, note 2, refers this to the emperor 
worship, for whieh the cities were assessed. 
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work, neither the teams nor the houses nor the women. 
And this contributes not a little to prosperity; for 
wherever the greatest throng of people comes to- 
gether, there necessarily we find money in greatest 
abundance, and it stands to reason that the place 
should thrive. For example, it is said, I believe, 
that the district in which the most flocks are quartered 
proves to be the best for the farmer because of the 
dung, and indeed many farmers entreat the shep- 
herds to quarter their sheep on their land. So it is, 
you see, that the business of the courts is deemed of 
highest importance toward a city’s strength and all 
men are interested in that as in nothing else. And 
the foremost cities share this business each in its 
turn in alternate years.1 However, it is said that now 
the interval is going to be longer, for they claim that 
the people resent being constantly driven here and 
there. Yes, and you share also in the sanctuaries 
of Asia and in the expenditures they entail, quite as 
much as do those cities in which the sanctuaries are.? 

Accordingly I know of no city that is more favoured 
by fortune than Celaenae and no people that leads a 
better existence—save only the people of India. 
For in India,’ according to report, there are rivers, 
not of water as in your land, but one of milk, one of 
translucent wine, another of honey, and another of 
olive oil. And these streams spring from hills 
near by, as if from the breasts of Mother Earth. 
And all these products are immeasurably superior 
to those we have both in flavour and in potency. 


3 Dio could have found material for this idyllic story in many 
writers from Herodotus on. Lucian, Vera Historia, 2. 6-16, 
outdoes Dio in the marvels listed, though the resemblance 
to our passage is striking. 
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τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐνθάδε γλίσχρως καὶ μόλις ἀπὸ 
ζῴων τινῶν καὶ φυτῶν συλλέγομεν, καρποὺς 
ξύλων βρίζοντες ? καὶ τροφὴν ζῴων βδάλλοντες 
καὶ βλίττοντες, τὰ δὲ ἐκεῖ τῷ παντὶ καθαρώτερα, 
χωρίς, οἶμαι, βίας καὶ πανουργίας. οὗ δὲ 
ποταμοὶ ῥέουσιν ἕνα μῆνα τῷ βασιλεῖ, καὶ 
φόρος οὗτός ἐστιν αὐτῷ, τὸν δὲ λοιπὸν χρονο 
τοῖς δηµόταις. 

Ξυνίασιν ὃ οὖν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡ ἡμέραν μετὰ 
παίδων καὶ γυκαικῶν εἴς τε τὰς πηγὰς καὶ πρὸς 
τὰ ῥεύματα τῶν ποταμῶν παίζοντες καὶ γελῶντες, 
ὡς ἂν ἐπ᾽ εὐωχίαν. φύεται δὲ παρὰ ταῖς ὄχθαις 
ὅ τε λωτὸς ἰσχυρὸς καὶ σχεδὸν ἁπάντων σιτίων ' 
ἥδιστος, οὐχ ὥσπερ ὁ map ἡμῖν τετράποσι 
τροφή, καὶ πολλὰ σήσαμα καὶ σέλινα, ὡς ἂν 
εἰκάσειέ τις ἐκ τῆς ὁμοιότητος" τὴν δὲ ἀρετὴν 
οὐκ ἄξιον συμβάλλειν. γίγνεται δὲ αὐτόθι é ἕτερον 
σπέρμα, τῶν πυρῶν καὶ τῶν κριθῶν ἀμείνων 
τροφὴ καὶ μᾶλλον ξυμφέρουσα. φύεται δὲ ἐν 
κάλυξι μεγάλαις, οἷον ῥόδων, εὐοσμοτέραις δὲ 
καὶ μείζοσιν. ταύτας τὰς ῥίζας καὶ τὸν καρπὸν 
ἐσθίουσιν, οὐδὲν πονήσαντες. 

Kioi δὲ ὀχετοὶ πολλοὶ ῥέοντες ἐκ τῶν ναμάτων, 
οἱ μὲν μείζους, οἱ δὲ ἐλάττους, ξυμμιγνύντες 
ἀλλήλοις, τῶν ἀνθρώπων πεποιηκότων, ὅπως ἂν 
αὐτοῖς δοκῇ. μετοχετεύουσι δὲ ῥᾳδίως, ὥσπερ 
ἡμεῖς τὸ ἐν τοῖς κήποις ὕδωρ. ἔστι δὲ καὶ λουτρὰ 


1 συλλέγομεν added by Wilamowitz. 

2 βρίζοντες] Scholiast to B: ἔσθοντες, πιέζοντες λαμβάνεται 
δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ κυοῦντες. Emperius deleted καρποὺς . . . 
βλίττοντες. 

3 ξυνίασιν Morel: ἐύνεισιν. ` 
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For what we have in our country we gather in scanty 
measure and with difficulty from certain animals 
and plants, crushing the fruits of trees and plants! 
and extracting the food of living creatures by 
milking and by robbing the hive; while the products 
of India are altogether purer, untainted, methinks, 
by violence and ruthlessness. Moreover, the rivers 
flow during one month for the king, and that 
constitutes his tribute, while for the rest of the 
year they flow for the people. 

So every day the Indians assemble with their 
children and their wives at the springs and river- 
banks, sporting and laughing as if in expectation of 
a feast. And by the banks there grows the lotus— 
a sturdy plant and, one might say, the sweetest of 
all foods, not, as the lotus in our land, mere fodder 
for quadrupeds—and also much sesame and parsley, 
at least as one might judge from the outward simi- 
larity of those plants, although for quality they are 
not to be compared. And that country produces 
also another seed, a better food than wheat and 
barley and more wholesome. And it grows in huge 
calyxes, like those of roses but more fragrant and 
larger. This plant they eat, both root and fruit, at 
no expense of labour.? 

" And there are many canals which issue from the 
rivers, some large and some small, mingling with one 
another and made by man to suit his fancy. And 
by their aid the Indians convey with ease the fluids 
I have named, just as we convey the water of our 
gardens. And there are baths also close by at their 


1 That is, of the olive tree and the grape-vine. 
2 This account of the lotus and of the ‘other seed’ may be 
due to Herodotus 2. 93. 
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πλησίον αὐτοῖς ὕδατος, τὸ μὲν θερμὸν λευκότερον 
ἀργύρου, τὸ δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ βάθους καὶ τῆς ψυχ- 
ρότητος κυανοῦν. ἐνταῦθα νήχονται γυναῖκες 
ἅμα καὶ παῖδες, καλοὶ πάντες. ἔπειτα, οἶμαι, 
κατακλινέντες ἐν τοῖς λειμῶσιν ἄδουσι καὶ μινυρί- 
ζουσιν. 

Εἰσὶ δὲ λειμῶνες αὐτόθι πάγκαλοι καὶ φύσις 
ἀνθῶν τε καὶ δένδρων παρεχόντων τὴν μὲν σκιὰν 
ἄνωθεν ἐξ ὕψους, τὸν δὲ καρπὸν. ἐν ἐφικτῷ τοῖς 
βουλομένοις λαβεῖν νευόντων τῶν κλάδων. οὗ 
τε ὄρνιθες κατῴδουσιν, οἱ μὲν ἐν ταῖς ὀργάσιν ! 
ἐγκαθήμενοι, πολύ τι πλῆθος, οὗ δὲ ἄνωθεν ἀπὸ 
ἀκρεμόνων, εὐφωνότεροι τῶν παρ᾽ ᾿ἡμῖν ὀργάνων. 
πνεῦμά τε ἀεὶ μέτριον διαρρεῖ, καὶ τῶν ἀέρων ἡ 
κρᾶσις ὁμοία διὰ παντός, μάλιστα δὲ ἔοικεν 
ἀρχομένῳ θέρει. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ὅ τε οὐρανὸς 
ἐκεῖ καθαρώτερος καὶ τὰ ἄστρα πλείω καὶ λαμ- 
πρότερα. ζῶσι 06? πλεῖον τετρακοσίων ἐτῶν, 
πάντα τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον ὡραῖοι καὶ νέοι καὶ οὔτε 

» , 
γῆράς ἐστι παρ ἐκείνοις οὔτε νόσος οὔτε πενία, 

F ούτων δὲ τοιούτων ὄντων καὶ τοσούτων ὑπ- 
αρχόντων ἀγαθῶν, ὅ ὅμως εἰσὶν ἄνθρωποι καλούμενοι 

Ώραχμᾶνες, οἳ χαίρειν. ἐάσαντες τούς τε ποταμοὺς 
ἐκείνους καὶ τοὺς παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐρριμμένους ἐκτρα- 
πέντες ἰδίᾳ τι ξυλλογίζονται καὶ φροντίζουσι, 
πόνους τε θαυμαστοὺς ἀναλαβόμενοι τοῖς σώ- 
μασιν οὐδενὸς ἀναγκάζοντος καὶ καρτερήσεις 
δεινὰς ὑπομένοντες. φασὶ δὲ ἐξαίρετον αὐτοῖς 
εἶναι μίαν πηγὴν τὴν τῆς ἀληθείας, πολὺ πασῶν 


1 ταῖς ὀργάσιν Herwerden: τοῖς ὄρεσιν. 
2 ov after δὲ deleted by Emperius. 
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disposal, the water of which in the one case is warm 
and whiter than silver and in the other it is blue 
from its depth and coldness. In these they swim, 
women and children together, all of them beautiful. 
And after the bath, I dare say, reclining in the 
meadows they sing and hum. 

And there are in that land meadows of utter beauty 
and a variety of flowering trees that provide shade 
from high above, though they bring their fruit within 
reach of all who wish to pluck it as the branches nod. 
And the birds charm them by their song, some 
seated in the meadows, a great flock of them, and 
some high up among the topmost branches, their 
notes more tuneful than those of our musical instru- 
ments. Anda gentle breeze is ever blowing, and the 
climate is nearly constant throughout the year, and 
it resembles most closely that of early summer. 
And what is more, not only is their sky clearer, but 
also the stars are more numerous and more brilliant. 
And these people live more than four hundred years, 
and during all that time they are beautiful and 
youthful and neither old age nor disease nor poverty 
is found among them. 

So wonderful and so numerous are these blessings, 
and yet there are people called Brachmanes ! who, 
abandoning those rivers and the people scattered 
along their banks, turn aside and devote themselves 
to private speculation and meditation, undertaking 
amazing physical labours without compulsion and 
enduring fearful tests of endurance. And it is said 
that they have one special fountain, the Fountain 


! On the Brachmanes, see also Or. 49. 7. Strabo (15. 59- 
71) assembles further details drawn from many sources. 
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ἀρίοτην καὶ θειοτάτην, ἧς οὐδέποτε ψεύσασθαι 
τοὺς ἐμπιμπλαμένους. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἐκεῖθεν λόγος 
ἐστὶν ἀψευδής. ἤδη γάρ τινες τῶν ἀφικνουμένων 
ἔφασαν: ἀφικνοῦνται δὲ οὐ πολλοί τινες ἐμπορίας 
ἕνεκεν" οὗτοι δὲ .ἐπιμίγνυνται τοῖς πρὸς θαλάττῃ. 
τοῦτο δὲ à ἀτιμόν͵ ἐστιν ᾿Ινδῶν τὸ γένος, οἵ τε ἄλλοι 
ψέγουσιν; αὐτούς. 

Τούτους ἀνάγκη ὁμολογεῖν ὑμῶν εὐδαιμονεστέ- 
ρους, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ὑμᾶς, πλὴν ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπων ἔτι 
γένους, τῶν πολυχρυσοτάτων. τὸ δὲ χρυσίον 
λαμβάνουσι παρὰ μυρμήκων, οὗτοι δέ εἶσιν 
ἁλωπέκων μείζονες, τἆλλα δὲ ὅμοιοι τοῖς παρ᾽ 
ἡμῖν. ὀρύττουσι δὲ κατὰ γῆς, ὥσπερ οἱ λοιποὶ 
μύρμηκες. ὁ δὲ χοῦς αὐτοῖς ἐστι χρυσίον καθαρώ- 
τατον πάντων χρυσίων καὶ στιλπνότατον. εἰσὶν οὖν 
πλησίον ἐφεξῆς, ὥσπερ κολωνοὶ τοῦ ψήγματος, 
καὶ τὸ πεδίον ἅπαν ἀστράπτει. χαλεπὸν οὖν 
ἰδεῖν ἐστι πρὸς τὸν Ἴλιον, καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν ἐπιχει- 
ρούντων ἰδεῖν τὰς ὄψεις -διεφθάρησαν.. οἱ δὲ 
προσοικοῦντες ἄνθρωποι τὴν μεταξὺ χώραν δι- 
ελθόντες, ἔρημον οὖσαν οὐ πολλήν, ἐφ᾽ ἁρμάτων, 
ὑποζεύξαντες ἵππους ταχίστους, ἀφικνοῦνται τῆς 
μεσημβρίας, ἡνίκα δεδύκασι κατὰ γῆς ἔπειτα 

εύγουσι τὸν χοῦν ἁρπάσαντες. οἱ δὲ αἰσθανό- 

1 ψεύσασθαι τοὺς ἐμπιμπλαμένους Cobet, τοὺς γευσαμένους 


ἐμπίμπλασθαι Reiske: γεύσασθαι τοὺς ἐμπιμπλαμένους. 
2 ψέγουσιν] φεύγουσιν Lobeck. 


1 Strabo (15. 2-4) speaks of the dearth of trustworthy 
information regarding India. By Dio’s time many Greeks 
were sailing to India, and the mercantile elass knew a great 
deal about the land. 

2 Dio seems to mean ‘these people of the coast’ when 
he says that they were in ill repute. It looks like a tardy 
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of Truth, by far the best and most godlike of all, 
and that those who drink their fill thereof have never 
been known to lie. Regarding conditions in that land, 
then, it is a true story that you have heard. For 
some of those who have been there have vouched 
for it; though only a few do go there, in pursuit 
of trade, and they mingle only with the people 
of the coast.! And that branch of the Indian race 
is in low repute, and all the others say harsh things 
of them.? 

It must be admitted that the people of India are 
more fortunate than you are, but that you are more 
fortunate than all others—with the exception of just 
one more race of mortals, namely, those most rich 
in gold. And their gold is obtained from ants. 
These ants are larger than foxes, though in other 
respects similar to the ants we have. And they 
burrow in the earth, just as do all other ants. And 
that which is thrown out by their burrowing is gold, 
the purest of all gold and the most resplendent. 
Now there are close to one another a series of what 
might be called hills of gold dust, and the whole 
plain is agleam. Therefore it is difficult to look 
thereon in the sunlight, and many of those who have 
made the attempt have lost their sight. But the 
people who live near that land, having traversed the 
intervening territory (desert land of no great extent) 
in chariots drawn by horses of greatest speed, arrive 
at midday, at which time the ants have gone under- 
ground; and then these men seize the gold that has 
been cast forth and flee. And the ants, becoming 


admission that perhaps his tale may not be trustworthy. 'The 
tall stories with which he closes his Discourse, while doubtless 
intended to amuse, may also have been aimed as a sly thrust 
at his audience, 
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μενοι διώκουσι καὶ μάχονται καταλαβόντες, ἕως 
ἂν ἀποθάνωσιν 7 ἀποκτείνωσιν ἀλκιμώτατοι 
γάρ εἶσι θηρίων ἁπάντων. ὥστε οὗτού γε 
ἐπίστανται τὸ χρυσίον ὁπόσου ἐστὶν ἄξιον, καὶ 
οὐδὲ προΐενται πρότερον ἢ ἀποθανεῖν. 

Φέρε δή, τίνας ἄλλους τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς. εὐδαί- 
μονας ἀκούομεν; Βυζαντίους, .Χώραν τε ἀρίστην 
νεμομένους καὶ θάλατταν .εὐκαρποτάτην. τῆς 
δὲ γῆς ἠμελήκασι διὰ Eu ἀρετὴν τῆς θαλάττης. 
ἡ μὲν γὰρ διὰ μακροῦ φέρει τὸν καρπὸν αὐτοῖς 
καὶ δεῖ λαβεῖν ἐργασαμένους, ἡ δὲ αὐτόθεν μηδὲν 
πονήσασιν. 


1 This story of the ants seems to have been taken out 
of Herodotus 3. 102-5, where the scene is laid in India. 
Herodotus names the Persians as his informants. 
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aware of what has happened, give chase, and, having 
overtaken their quarry, fight until they either meet 
their death or kill the foe—for they are the most 
valiant of all creatures. And so these at any rate 
know what their gold is worth, and they even die 
sooner than give it up. 

Well then, what other people among the nations 
of our time are said to be fortunate? The people 
of Byzantium, who enjoy a most fertile land and a 
sea abounding in fruits. But they have neglected 
the land because of the excellence of the sea. For 
whereas the land produces its fruits for them only 
after a long interval of time and toil is required to 
secure them, the sea yields up its treasures at once 
without any labour on their part.? 


? Cf. Or. 33. 24, where Dio refuses to call the people of By- 
zantium ‘ fortunate’ because of the abundance of fish and the 
ease with which they are taken. Our passage is in lighter 
vein and contains no question as to the propriety of the 
adjective. The Discourse stops very abruptly at this point. 
It seems likely that the original ending has been lost. 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH, OR BORYS- 
THENITIC, DISCOURSE, WHICH 
DIO DELIVERED IN HIS NATIVE 
LAND 


In this Discourse Dio recounts for the benefit of his fellow- 
townsmen a conversation which took place between himself 
and certain citizens of Borysthenes in Pontus. Borysthenes 
was an ancient Greck trading-centre near the mouth of the 
Hypanis (Bug), and Dio states that he had gone there in the 
hope of pushing into the interior for the purpose of visiting the 
Getae, whose culture he was to describe in Ta Γετικά, a work no 
longer extant. 

Arnim holds that Dio was in Borysthenes in A.D. 95 and 
suggests that his failure to reach the land of the Getae at 
that time may have been due to trouble between Rome and 
Dacia. It is plain that he had met with disappointment and 
that people knew of his purpose to leave Borysthenes by ship. 
If Arnim's date is correct, his destination could hardly have 
been Prusa—despite the word οἴκαδε used by Hieroson in 
section 25—for in A.D. 95 he was still an exile. However, he 
seems to have been at home as early as A.D. 97, and Arnim 
supplies arguments in favour of a.p. 101 as the year in which 
he made this report to the people of Prusa. 

The narrative opens in leisurely manner and with a natural 
charm somewhat reminiscent of the opening of Plato's 
Phaedrus, &o which, indeed, Dio may have owed also some of 
the ideas to which he gives expression, although for the most 
part he seems to be employing Stoic doctrine. In the course 
of his account he introduces a myth which he ascribes to the 
Zoroastrian lore of the Magi. That myth is responsible for not 
a little of the fame enjoyed by this Discourse. Dio, like Plato, 
was fond of myths and used them to good advantage. Some 
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of them at Icast are believed to have been his own invention ; 
what shall we say of this one ? 

It would not be surprising if the Greek world of that day had 
some acquaintanee with Zoroastrianism. The name Zoroaster 
occurs in Greek as early as the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades, and 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and other Greeks who antedate 
Dio have not a little to tell of the Magi, some of the informa- 
tion being demonstrably authentic. Hirzel (Der Dialog) is of 
the opinion that, whatever may be true of other myths in Dio, 
this one at least emanates from Zoroastrian sources, and 
Jackson (Zoroastrian Studies) shares that belief, though ad- 
mitting that ‘ the coneeption may have reeeived some Greek 
colouring in its transmission.” Whatever Dio’s indebtedness 
to the Magi, resemblances between their extant records and 
this myth are so slight as to warrant the belief that in its 
present form it is Dio’s own ereation, in the formation of whieh 
he may have drawn upon more than one source of inspiration, 
among whieh it seems safe to suggest the Phaedrus and the 
Timaeus of Plato, as well as familiar Stoic concepts on related 
subjeets. 
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19. BOPYZOENITIKO£Z ON ANEPNQ EN 
THI IIATPIAI 


*T^ , \ » ^ , L4 M 

Ετύγχανον μὲν ἐπιδημῶν ἐν Bopvobéver τὸ 
+ € ’ 3 , A A 7 ld 
θέρος, ws τὀτε εἰσέπλευσα μετὰ τὴν φυγήν, βουλό- 

^ ^ / 
μενος ἐλθεῖν, ἐὰν δύνωμαι, διὰ Σκυθῶν εἰς Γέτας, 
? ^ ^ 
ὅπως θεάσωμαι τἀκεῖ πράγματα ὁποῖά ἐστι. 
M 
καὶ δὴ Kal περιεπάτουν περὶ πλήθουσαν ἀγορὰν 
παρὰ τὸν Ὕπανιν. ἡ γὰρ πόλις τὸ μὲν ὄνομα 
εἴληφεν ἀπὸ τοῦ Βορυσθένους διὰ τὸ κάλλος 
καὶ τὸ μέγεθος τοῦ ποταμοῦ, κεῖται δὲ πρὸς 
τῷ Ὑπάνιδι, ἤ τε νῦν καὶ ἡ πρότερον οὕτως 
» ^ , AY » ^ e , 
ᾠκεῖτο, οὐ πολὺ ἄνωθεν τῆς Ἱππολάου καλου- 
μένης ἄκρας ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ἀντικρύ. τοῦτο δέ ἐστι 
- ’ 3 $ M ` KA » M 
τῆς χώρας ὀξὺ καὶ στερεὸν ὥσπερ ἔμβολον, περὶ 
^ » 
ὃ συμπίπτουσιν οἱ ποταμοί. τὸ δὲ ἐντεῦθεν δη 
’ , / 3... + / 

λιμνάζουσι μέχρι θαλάττης ἐπὶ σταδίους σχεδόν τι 
διακοσίους: καὶ τὸ εὖρος οὐχ ἧττον ταύτῃ τῶν 
ποταμῶν. ἔστι δὲ αὐτοῦ τὸ μὲν πλέον τέναγος 


1 Also called Olbia (Herodotus 4. 18, Strabo 7. 3. 17), an 
important trading-centre on the right bank of the Hypanis 
(Bug), about four miles above the Junction with the Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper). 
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I happened to be visiting in Borysthenes ! during 
the summer, for I had sailed there then,? after my 
exile, with the purpose of making my way, if 
possible, through Scythia to the Getan country, in 
order to observe conditions there. Well, one day 
toward noon I was strolling along the Hypanis. I 
should explain that, although the city has taken its 
name from the Borysthenes because ofthe beauty and 
the size of that river, the actual position, not only 
of the present city, but also of its predecessor, is on 
the bank of the Hypanis, not far above what is called 
Cape Hippolatis,? on the opposite shore. This part 
of the land, near where the two rivers meet, is as sharp 
and firm as the beak of a ship. But from there on 
these rivers form a marshy lake down to the sea for 
a distance of approximately two hundred stades; and 
the breadth of the two rivers in that district is not 
less than that. The fact is that most of that stretch 


2 The word τότε presumably refers to τὸ θέρος; un- 
fortunately we are not told which summer. Of eourse 
summer was the season best adapted to travel, and that may 
be the sole reason why Dio uses the phrase. 

3 Herodotus (4. 53) is the only other Greek to mention 
this cape. 
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. ΄ - » ’ e > / F 
καὶ γαλήνη ταῖς εὐδίαις ὥσπερ ἐν λίμνη γίγνεται 
0 ΄ 1 2 ὃ . - ὃ - / / 
σταθερά: ἐν δὲ τοῖς δεξιοῖς φαίνεται ποταμός, 
καὶ τεκμαίρονται οἱ εἰσπλέοντες ἀπὸ τοῦ ῥεύ- 
` 10 50 i] 3467 ὃ . . 
ματος τὸ βάθος. ὅθενπερ καὶ ἐξίησι, διὰ τὴν 
> A m € T 3 δὲ ΄ € δί A > ΄ 9 
ἰσχὺν τοῦ ῥοῦ: εἰ δὲ μή, ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἐφράττετο 
- la ^ 
τοῦ. νότου πολλοῦ κατὰ στόμα εἰσπνέοντος. τὸ 
` À M , 7 , ε 06 3 M] ^ /, 
δὲ λοιπὸν haw ἐστιν ἑλώδης ὃ καὶ δασεῖα καλάμῳ 
. ^ 
καὶ δένδροις. φαίνεται δὲ τῶν δένδρων πολλὰ 
καὶ ἐν μέσῃ τῇ λίμνῃ, ὡς ἱστοῖς προσεοικέναι, 
καὶ ἤδη τινὲς τῶν ἀπειροτέρων διήμαρτον, ὡς 
ἐπὶ πλοῖα ἐπέχοντες. ταύτῃ δὲ καὶ τῶν ἁλῶν 
» A ^ e e ’ ^ id 
ἐστι τὸ πλῆθος, ὅθεν οἱ πλείους τῶν βαρβάρων 
λαμβάνουσιν ὠνούμενοι τοὺς ἅλας καὶ τῶν Ἑλλή- 
νων καὶ Σκυθῶν οἱ Χερρόνησον οἰκοῦντες τὴν 
Ταυρικήν. ἐκδιδόασι * δὲ οἱ ποταμοὶ εἰς θάλασσαν 
M /, > / a /, ^ ` 
παρὰ φρούριον ᾿Αλέκτορος, ὃ λέγεται τῆς γυναικὸς 
εἶναι τοῦ Σαυροματῶν βασιλέως. 
ε bM l e ^ ^ ` /, / 
H δὲ πόλις ἡ τῶν Βορυσθενιτῶν τὸ μέγεθός 
ἐστιν o) πρὸς τὴν παλαιὰν δόξαν διὰ τὰς συνεχεῖς 
ἁλώσεις καὶ τοὺς πολέμους. dre γὰρ ἐν μέσοις 
οἰκοῦσα τοῖς βαρβάροις τοσοῦτον ἤδη χρόνον, 
- ΄ 
καὶ τούτοις σχεδόν τι τοῖς πολεμικωτάτοις, ἀεὶ 
^ À ^ Ma δὲ . SGA Ν M 
μὲν πολεμεῖται, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ ἑάλωκε' τὴν 
069 τελευταίαν καὶ μεγίστην ἅλωσιν οὐ πρὸ 
σταθερά] σταθερᾷ Reiske. 
ἂν ἐφράττετο Arnim: ἀνεφράττετο UB, ἐνεφράττετο M. 
ἑλώδης Emperius: ὑλώδης. 


ἐκδιδόασι Emperius: ἐκδιδοῦσι UB, ἐκδίδοσιν Μ. 
δὲ added by Reiske. 
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consists of shoals, and in fair weather unruffled calm 
prevails as in a swamp. But on the right there are 
signs of a river, and sailors inward bound judge its 
depth by the current.! And this explains why the 
water does make its way out to sea, because of the 
strength of the current; but for that it would easily 
be held in check when the south wind blows strongly 
dead againstit. Asforthe rest, we have only muddy 
shore overgrown with reeds and trees. And many of 
the trees are to be seen even in the midst of the marsh, 
so as to resemble masts of ships; and at times some 
who were less familiar with those waters have lost 
their way, supposing that they were approaching 
ships. And it is here also that we find the vast 
number of salt-works from which most of the bar- 
barians buy their salt,” as do also those Greeks and 
Scythians who occupy the Tauric Chersonese. The 
rivers empty into the sea near the Castle of Alector,* 
which is said to belong to the wife of the Sauromatian ? 
king. 

The city of Borysthenes, as to its size, does not 
correspond. to its ancient fame, because of its ever- 
repeated seizure and its wars. For since the city 
has lain in the midst of barbarians now for so long a 
time—barbarians, too, who are virtually the most 
warlike of all—it is always in a state of war and has 
often been captured, the last and most disastrous 
capture occurring not more than one hundred and 


1 The depth in summer is said to be no more than six feet. 
Therefore the pilot had to watch the current carefully in order 
to keep in the channel. 

2 For these salt-works, cf. Herodotus 4. 53. 

3 The Crimea. 4 Unknown. 

5 The Sauromatians (Sarmatians) were an Iranian people. 
Cf. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. 
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, ^ , | e 1 SA t 
πλειόνων ἢ πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατὸν ἐτῶν.  elÀov 
` . ΄ / A M 5 . > ^ 
δὲ καὶ ταύτην Γέται καὶ τὰς ἄλλας τὰς ἐν τοῖς 
ἀριστεροῖς τοῦ Πόντου πόλεις μέχρι ᾿Απολλωνίας. 
Ld M M / . A / / 
ὅθεν δὴ καὶ σφόδρα ταπεινὰ τὰ πράγματα κατέστη 
^ lA e ΄ - . u ’ 
τῶν ταύτῃ "Ἑλλήνων, τῶν μὲν οὐκέτι συνοικισ- 
- 4 ^ M / ` ^ ’ 
θεισῶν πόλεων, τῶν δὲ φαύλως, καὶ τῶν πλείστων 
’ > 5 M / 1 AA M M 
βαρβάρων εἰς αὐτὰς συρρυέντων.: πολλαὶ γὰρ 
/ ε / A M / / 
δή τινες ἁλώσεις κατὰ πολλὰ μέρη γεγόνασι 
τῆς “Ελλάδος, ἅτε ἐν πολλοῖς τόποις διεσπαρμένης. 
ε / b ’ ε - ΄ ’ 
ἁλόντες δὲ τότε οἱ Βορυσθενῖται πάλιν συνῴκησαν, 
ἐθελόντων ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν τῶν Σκυθῶν διὰ τὸ δεῖσθαι 
^ , + A ^ ΄ - ε ΄ 
τῆς ἐμπορίας καὶ τοῦ κατάπλου τῶν "Ἑλλήνων. 
ἐπαύσαντο γὰρ εἰσπλέοντες ἀναστάτου τῆς πόλεως 
γενομένης, ate οὐκ ἔχοντες ὁμοφώνους τοὺς 
€ / 35. 3 ^ ^ , / 
ὑποδεχομένους οὐδὲ αὐτῶν Σκυθῶν ἀξιούντων 
οὐδὲ ἐπισταμένων ἐμπόριον αὑτῶν κατασκευά- 
σασθαι τὸν Ἑλληνικὸν τρόπον. 
~ \ ^ 3 ΄ er / 
Σημεῖον δὲ τῆς ἀναστάσεως ἦ τε φαυλότης 
τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων καὶ τὸ συνεστάλθαι τὴν 
/ > lA ΄ /, / 
πόλιν ἐς βραχύ. μέρει γάρ τινι προσῳκοδόμηται 
- ^ ’ 3 “a ’ . 9 
τοῦ παλαιοῦ περιβόλου, καθ᾽ ὃ πύργοι τινὲς od 
M ’ 3 x . / LAND) 
πολλοὶ διαμένουσιν οὐ πρὸς τὸ μέγεθος οὐδὲ 
` N , M ^ sÀ . δὲ 1 
πρὸς τὴν ἰσχὺν τῆς πόλεως. τὸ δὲ μεταξὺ 
συμπέφρακται κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ταῖς οἰκίαις οὐκ 


1 συρρυέντων Emperius : συρρεόντων UB, συνρυέντων M. 
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fifty years ago. And the Getae on that occasion 
seized not only Borysthenes but also the other cities 
along the left shore of Pontus as far as Apollonia.! 
For that reason the fortunes of the Greeks in that 
region reached a very low ebb indeed, some of them 
being no longer united to form cities, while others 
enjoyed but a wretched existence as communities, 
and it was mostly barbarians who flocked to them. 
Indeed many cities have been captured in many parts 
of Greece, inasmuch as Greece lies scattered in many 
regions. But after Borysthenes had been taken on 
the occasion mentioned, its people once more formed 
a community, with the consent of the Scythians,? 
I imagine, because of their need for traffic with the 
Greeks who might use that port. For the Greeks 
had stopped sailing to Borysthenes when the city 
was laid waste, inasmuch as they had no people of 
common speech to receive them, and the Scythians 
themselves had neither the ambition nor the know- 
ledge to equip a trading-centre of their own after the 
Greek manner. 

Evidence of the destruction of Borysthenes is 
visible both in the sorry nature of its buildings and 
in the contraction of the city within narrow bounds. 
For it has been built adjacent to one section of the 
ancient circuit-wall where a few towers, but only a 
few, yet remain, not at all in keeping with the 
original size or power of the city. The intervening 
space in that quarter has been blocked off by means 


1 On the Thracian coast of Pontus, about 125 miles north- 
west of Byzantium. 

2 Coins of that period are said to support Dio's conjecture 
(Diehl, in Pauly-Wissowa XVII. 2422). 
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> ΄ e ^ 1 ὃ λ + / δὲ 
ἐχούσαις ὁποῖα ιαλείπει. τειχίον δὲ παρα- 
/ lA 1 . » f - . 
βέβληται πάνυ ταπεινὸν καὶ ἀσθενές. τῶν δὲ 
΄ ^ ^ ^ 
πύργων eloi τινες πολὺ ἀφεστῶτες τοῦ νῦν 
΄ ^ 
οἰκουμένου, ὥστε μηδ᾽ εἰκάσαι ὅτι μιᾶς ἦσαν 
^ . > ^ ^ ^ 
πόλεως. ταῦτά τε δὴ οὖν σημεῖα ἐναργῆ τῆς 
ἁλώσεως καὶ τὸ μηδὲν τῶν ἀγαλμάτων διαμένειν 
ε $ ~ 2 ^ e ^ 3 4 2 
ὑγιὲς τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς, ἀλλὰ ξύμπαντα λελωβη- 
μένα εἶναι, ὥσπερ kai? τὰ ἐπὶ τῶν μνημάτων. 
Ὅπερ οὖν ἔφην, ἔτυχον περιπατῶν πρὸ τῆς 
/ / > / » ^ 
πόλεως, καί τινες ἐξήεσαν ἔνδοθεν τῶν Βορυσθενι- 
^ . 3 / e IF » ’ 
τῶν πρὸς ἐμέ, ὥσπερ εἰώθεσαν: ἔπειτα Kadi- 
στρατος ἐφ᾽ ἵππου τὸ μὲν πρῶτον παρίππευσεν ἡμᾶς 
ἔξωθεν προσελαύνων, παρελθὼν δὲ ὀλίγον κατέβη, 
καὶ τὸν ἵππον τῷ ἀκολούθῳ παραδοὺς αὐτὸς πάνυ 
κοσμίως προσῆλθεν ὑπὸ τὸ ἱμάτιον τὴν χεῖρα 
ὑποστείλας. παρέζωστο δὲ μάχαιραν μεγάλην 
- ε - 35 / 4^ 1 ` ” 
τῶν ἱππικῶν καὶ ἀναξυρίδας εἶχε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην 
y N 2 L4 A ~ » ε ΄ 
στολὴν Σκυθικήν, ἄνωθεν δὲ τῶν ὤμων ἱμάτιον 
. / ΄ e »/ € 
μικρὸν μέλαν, λεπτόν, ὥσπερ εἰώθασιν οἱ Βορυσθε- 
^ ^ 3 3 ^ » 9 ^ / 
νῖται. χρῶνται δὲ καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ ἐσθῆτι μελαίνῃ 
ὡς τὸ πολὺ ἀπὸ γένους twos Σκυθῶν τῶν 


1 + , ιό t ^ + σ 

οὐκ ἐχούσαις ὁποῖα] συνεχούσαις ὅπου τι Casaubon. 
9 ` 

καὶ added by Herwerden. 


1 Dio seems to say that in the reconstruction of the city 
that portion of the old cireuit-wall whieh was best preserved 
was retained, the ends being joined together by a continuous 
line of dwellings with party-walls, so as themselves to serve 
as a defence. The same plan may be observed in many 
Aegean islands. The result for Borysthenes was a narrowing 
of its former limits. Cf. Diehl, ibid., 2412 and 2416. 
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of the houses, built so as to form a continuous whole.! 
However, a bit of wall has been constructed parallel 
to this line of houses, quite low and weak. As for 
the towers, there are some which stand quite apart 
from the portion of the city that is now inhabited, 
so that you would not surmise that they once belonged 
to a single city. These, then, are clear tokens of the 
city’s capture, as well as the fact that not a single 
statue remains undamaged among those that are in 
the sanctuaries, one and all having suffered mutila- 
tion, as is true also of the funeral monuments. 

Well, as I was saying,? I chanced to be strolling 
outside the city, and there came to meet me from 
within the walls some of the people of Borysthenes, 
as was their custom. Thereupon Callistratus at first 
came riding by us on horseback on his way from 
somewhere outside of town, but when he had gone a 
short distance beyond us, he dismounted, and, en- 
trusting his horse to his attendant, he himself drew 
near in very proper fashion, having drawn his arm 
beneath his mantle. Suspended from his girdle he 
had a great cavalry sabre, and he was wearing 
trousers * and all the rest of the Scythian costume, 
and from his shoulders there hung a small black cape 
of thin material, as is usual with the people of 
Borysthenes. In fact the rest of their apparel in 
general is regularly black, through the influence of a 


2 In§ 1. The length of the digression is surprising in view 
of the seeming prominence of Borysthenes. Was it merely 
the enthusiasm of the traveller ? 

3 It was not good form for a Greek gentleman to appear in 
public with bare arms. Cf. Aeschines, in Timarchum 52, 
Plutarch, Phocion 4. 

4 To a Greek, trousers appeared especially foreign. 
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Μελαγχλαίνων, ws ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσι, κατὰ τοῦτο 
ὀνομασθέντων ὑπὸ τῶν Ἑλλήνων. 

"Hy δὲ ὡς ὀκτωκαίδεκα ἐτῶν ὁ Καλλίστρατος, 
πάνυ καλὸς καὶ μέγας, πολὺ ἔχων ᾿]ωνικὸν τοῦ 
εἴδους. ἐλέγετο δὲ καὶ τὰ πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον 
ἀνδρεῖος εἶναι, καὶ πολλοὺς Σαυροματῶν τοὺς 
μὲν ἀνῃρηκέναι, τοὺς δὲ αἰχμαλώτους εἰληφέναι. 
ἐσπουδάκει δὲ καὶ περὶ λόγους καὶ φιλοσοφίαν, 
ὥστε καὶ ἐκπλεῦσαι σὺν ἐμοὶ ἐπεθύμει. διὰ 
πάντα δὴ ταῦτα εὐδοκίμει παρὰ τοῖς πολίταις, 
οὐχ ἥκιστα δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ κάλλους, καὶ εἶχε πολλοὺς 
ἐραστάς. πάνυ γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο ἐμμεμένηκεν αὐτοῖς 
ἀπὸ τῆς μητροπόλεως, τὸ περὶ τοὺς ἔρωτας τοὺς 
τῶν ἀρρένων: ὥστε κινδυνεύουσιν ἀναπείθειν καὶ 
τῶν βαρβάρων ἐνίους οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ σχεδόν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἂν ἐκεῖνοι τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀποδέξαιντο, βαρβαρικῶς 
καὶ οὐκ ἄνευ ὕβρεως. 

Εἰδὼς οὖν αὐτὸν φιλόμηρον ὄντα περὶ τούτου 
εὐθὺς ἐπυνθανόμην. σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ πάντες ot 
Βορυσθενῖται περὶ τὸν ποιητὴν ἐσπουδάκασιν 
ἴσως διὰ τὸ πολεμικοὶ εἶναι ἔτι νῦν, εἰ μὴ -ἄρα καὶ 
διὰ 1 τὴν πρὸς τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα εὔνοιαν: τοῦτον μὲν 
γὰρ ὑπερφυῶς τιμῶσι, καὶ νεὼν τὸν μὲν ἐν τῇ 
νήσῳ. τῇ ᾿Λχιλλέως καλουμένῃ. ἵδρυνται, τὸν δὲ 
ἐν τῇ πόλει' ὥστε οὐδὲ ἀκούειν ὑπὲρ οὐδενὸς 
ἄλλου θέλουσιν ἢ Ὁμήρου. καὶ τἆλλα οὐκέτι 


1 διὰ added by Arnim, 


1 Herodotus (4. 20) says that the Blackcloaks were not 
Scythians. He is less cautious than Dio in explaining the 
name (4. 107). 

2 Miletus, 
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certain tribe of Scythians,! the Blackcloaks, so named 
by the Greeks doubtless for that very reason. 

Callistratus was about eighteen years of age, very 
tall and handsome, having much of the Ionian in his 
appearance. And it was said also that in matters 
pertaining to warfare he was a man of courage, and 
that many of the Sauromatians he had either slain 
or taken captive. He had become interested also 
in oratory and philosophy, so that he had his heart 
set on sailing away in my company. For all these 
reasons, then, he was in high repute with his fellow- 
townsmen, and not least of all because of his beauty, 
and he had many lovers. For this practice has 
continued on among them as a heritage from the 
city of their origin 2—I refer to the love of man for 
man—so much so that they are likely to make con- 
verts of some of the barbarians, for no good end, I 
dare say, but rather as those people would adopt 
such a practice, that is to say, like barbarians and 
not without licentiousness. 

Knowing, then, that Callistratus was fond of 
Homer, I immediately began to question him about 
the poet. And practically all the people of Borys- 
thenes also have cultivated an interest in Homer, 
possibly because of their still being a warlike people, 
although it may also be due to their regard for 
Achilles, for they honour him exceedingly, and they 
have actually established two temples for his wor- 
ship, one on the island that bears his name ? and one 
in their city; and so they do not wish even to hear 
about any other poet than Homer. And although in 

3 Presumably an island at the mouth of the Dnieper, 
though the evidence is confused. Strabo (7. 3. 16-17) and 


Maximus Tyrius (9. 7) refer to worship of Achilles on an 
island at the mouth of the Danube. 
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σαφῶς ἑλληνίζοντες διὰ τὸ ἐν µέσοις οἰκεῖν τοῖς 
βαρβάροις ὅμως τήν γε ᾿Ιλιάδα ὀλίγου πάντες 
ἴσασιν ἀπὸ στόματος. 

Εἶπον οὖν προσπαίζων πρὸς αὐτόν, Πότερόν σοι 
δοκεῖ, ὦ Καλλίστρατε, ἀμείνων ποιητὴς "Όμηρος 
7 Φωκυλίδης; καὶ ὃς γελάσας ἔφη, "AM οὐδὲ 
ἐπίσταμαι ἔγωγε τοῦ ἑτέρου ποιητοῦ τὸ ὄνομα, 
οἶμαι δὲ μηδὲ τούτων μηδένα. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἡγούμεθα 
ἡμεῖς ἄλλον τινὰ ποιητὴν ἢ Ὅμηρον. τοῦτον δὲ 
σχεδόν τι οὐδὲ ἄλλος οὐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ. μόνου : yàp 
“Ὁμήρου μνημονεύουσιν οἱ ποιηταὶ αὐτῶν ἐν τοῖς 
ποιήμασιν, καὶ ἄλλως μὲν εἰώθασι λέγειν, ἀεὶ δὲ 
ὁπόταν .μέλλωσι μάχεσθαι παρακελεύονται τοῖς 
αὑτῶν ὥσπερ τα υρταίου ἐν Λακεδαίμονι ἐλέγετο. 
εἰσὶ δὲ πάντες οὗτοι τυφλοὶ καὶ οὐχ ἡγοῦνται 
δυνατὸν εἶναι ἄλλως τινὰ ποιητὴν γενέσθαι. 

Τοῦτο μέν, ἔφην, ἀπολελαύκασιν οἱ ποιηταὶ 
αὐτῶν ἀπὸ "Ὁμήρου ὥσπερ ἀπὸ ὀφθαλμίας. τὸν 
δὲ Φωκυλίδην ὑμεῖς μὲν οὐκ ἐπίστασθε, ὡς 
λέγεις: πάνυ δὲ τῶν ἐνδόξων γέγονε ποιητῶν. 
ὥσπερ. οὖν ἐπειδάν τις τῶν ἐμπόρων καταπλεύσῃ 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς οὐ πρότερον παραγεγονώς.Σ οὐκ εὐθὺς 
ἠτιμάσατε αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ πρότερον γευσάμενοι τοῦ 
οἴνου, κἂν ἄλλο τι φορτίον ἄγῃ, δεῖγμα λαβόντες, 

1 μόνου Casaubon : μόνοι. 
5 παραγεγονώς Kmperius: γεγονώς. 


1 A gnomie poet of the sixth century B.c. For the scanty 
remains of his verse, mostly couplets, see Edmonds, Elegy 
and lambus, vol. I, pp. 168 ff. (L.C.L. ). 

* Unless αὐτῶν should be read αὑτῶν and construed (as 
also αὐτῶν two lines later) as a pronoun of the first person, 
Callistratus is guilty of exaggeration, a fault that might bo 
ascribed to provineialism and the enthusiasm of youth. 
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general they no longer speak Greek distinctly, 
because they live in the midst of barbarians, still 
almost all at least know the Iliad by heart. 

Accordingly I said to him by way of jest, '' Calli- 
stratus, which do you think is the better poet, Homer 
or Phocylides?"! And he laughed and said, “ Why, 
as for myself, I do not even know the other poet's 
name, and I suppose that none of these men does, 
either. For we do not believe in any other poet than 
Homer. But as for Homer, you might say that 
no man alive is ignorant of him. For Homer is the 
only one whom their poets recall in their composi- 
tions,? and it is their habit to recite his verses on 
many an occasion, but invariably they employ his 
poetry to inspire their troops when about to enter 
battle, just as the songs of Tyrtaeus? used to be 
employed in Lacedaemon. Moreover, allthese poets 
are blind, and they do not believe it possible for any 
one to become a poet otherwise.” 

“ That at any rate," said I, “their poets caught 
from Homer,* as it were from a case of sore eyes. 
But as for Phocylides, while you people do not know 
him, as you state, for all that he is certainly rated 
among the famous poets. Therefore, just as, when 
a merchant sails into your port who has never been 
there before, you do not immediately scorn him but, 
on the contrary, having first tasted his wine and 
sampled any other merchandise in his cargo, you 


3 Thought to have lived at Sparta about 640 5.0. For the 
extant fragments of his verse, see Edmonds, op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 50 ff. 

4 The tradition regarding Homer’s blindness may be due 
to the “ Homeric " Hymn to Apollo, verse 172; but Homer 
himself portrays his bard Demodocus as being blind. 
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ἐὰν μὲν ἀρέσῃ ὑμᾶς, ὠνεῖσθε, εἰ δὲ μή, ἐᾶτε' 
οὕτως, ἔφην, καὶ τῆς τοῦ Φωκυλίδου ποιήσεως 
ἔξεστί σοι λαβεῖν δεῖγμα ἐν βραχεῖ. καὶ γάρ 
ἐστιν ov τῶν μακράν Twa καὶ συνεχῆ ποίησιν 
εἰρόντων, ὥσπερ ὁ ὑμέτερος μίαν ἑξῆς διέξεισι 
μάχην ἐν πλείοσιν 3 7 πεντακισχιλίοις € ἔπεσιν, ἀλλὰ 
κατὰ δύο καὶ τρία ἔπη αὐτῷ καὶ ἀρχὴν ἡ ποίησις 
καὶ πέρας λαμβάνει. ὥστε καὶ προστίθησι τὸ 
ὄνομα αὐτοῦ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον διανόημα, ἅτε σπου- 
δαῖον καὶ πολλοῦ ἄξιον ἡγούμενος, οὐχ ὥσπερ 
Ὅμηρος οὐδαμοῦ τῆς ποιήσεως ὠνόμασεν αὑτόν. 
ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι εἰκότως προσθεῖναι Φωκυλίδης 
τῇ τοιαύτῃ γνώμῃ καὶ ἀποφάσει, 


καὶ τόδε Φωκυλίδου: πόλις ἐν σκοπέλῳ κατὰ 
κόσμον 
οἰκεῦσα σμικρὴ 1 κρέσσων Νίνου ἀφραινούσης; 


ἀλλ' οὐ πρὸς ὅλην Ἰλιάδα καὶ ᾿Οδύσσειαν ταῦτα 
τὰ ἔπη ἐσθλά 3 ἐστι τοῖς μὴ παρέργως ἀκροωμένοις; ; 
7 μᾶλλον ὑμῖν ἀκούειν συνέφερε περὶ τῶν τοῦ 
᾿Αχιλλέως πηδήσεών τε καὶ ὀρούσεων καὶ τῆς 
φωνῆς, ὅτι μόνον φθεγξάμενος ἔτρεπε τοὺς 
Tpóas ; ταῦτα. μᾶλλον ὠφελεῖ ὑμᾶς ἐκμανθάνον- 
τας ἢ ἐκεῖνο, ὅτι ἡ σμικρὰ πόλις. ἐν τραχεῖ σκο- 
πέλῳ κειμένη. κρείττων ἐστὶ καὶ εὐτυχεστέρα κατὰ 
κόσμον οἰκοῦσα 3 μεγάλη ἐν λείῳ καὶ πλατεῖ 
πεδίῳ, ἐάνπερ ἀκόσμως καὶ ἀνόμως ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων 
ἀφρόνων οἰκῆται; 


1 οἰκεῦσα σμικρὴ Morel: οἰκεῦσα (or οἰκεῦσαι) μικρὴ. 


2 ἐσθλά added by Capps. 


1 Dio may have had in mind books 11 to 17 of the Iliad. 
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buy it if it suits your taste, otherwise you pass it 
by; just so,” said 1, “ with the poetry of Phocylides 
you may take a sample of small compass. For he 
is not one of those who string together a long and 
continuous poem, as your Homer does, who uses 
more than five thousand verses of continuous 
narration in describing a single battle;! on the 
contrary, the poems of Phocylides have both be- 
ginning and end in two or three verses. And so 
he adds his name to each sentiment, in the belief 
that it is a matter of interest and great importance, 
in so doing behaving quite differently from Homer, 
who nowhere in his poetry names himself. Or don't 
you think Phocylides had good reason for attaching 
his name to a maxim and declaration such as this ? 


This too the saying of Phocylides : 
The law-abiding town, though small and set 
On a lofty rock, outranks mad Nineveh.? 


Why, in comparison with the entire Iliad and Odyssey 
are not these verses noble to those who pay heed as 
they listen? Or was it more to your advantage to 
hear of the impetuous leaping and charging of 
Achilles, and about his voice, how by his shouts alone 
he routed the Trojans?? Are those things more 
useful for you to learn by heart than what you just 
have heard, that a small city on a rugged headland 
is better and more fortunate, if orderly, than a great 
city in a smooth and level plain, that is to say, if 
that city is conducted in disorderly and lawless 
fashion by men of folly?” 


? Edmonds, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 174. 
3 Iliad 18. 228-9. 
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Καὶ ὃς οὐ μάλα ἡδέως ἀποδεξάμενος, Ὦ ξένε, 
εἶπεν ὅτι, ἡμεῖς σε ἀγαπῶμεν καὶ σφόδρα αἰδού- 
μεθα" ὡς ἄλλως 1 γε οὐδεὶς d ἂν ἠνέσχετο Βορυσθε- 
νιτῶν εἰς Ὅμηρον καὶ ᾿Αχιλλέα τοιαῦτα εἰπόντος. 
ὁ μὲν γὰρ θεὸς ἡμῶν. ἐστιν, ὡς ὁρᾷς, ὁ δὲ καὶ 
σχεδόν τι μετὰ τοὺς. θεοὺς τιμᾶται. κἀγὼ 
πραῦναι βουλόμενος αὐτόν, ἅμα δὲ ἐπί τι χρήσιμον 
ἀγαγεῖν, Παραιτοῦμαί σε, εἶπον, καθ᾽ Ὅμηρον 


συγγνώμην ἔχειν μοι, 
εἴ τι κακὸν νῦν 
εἴρηται. 


αὖθις γάρ. ποτε ἐπαινεσόμεθα ᾿ΑΑχιλλέα τε καὶ 
Ὅμηρον ὅσα δοκεῖ ἡμῖν ὀρθῶς λέγειν. τὸ δὲ 
παρὸν σκεπτέον ἂν εἴη τὸ τοῦ Φωκυλίδου: ὡς 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ σφόδρα καλῶς λέγειν ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως. 
Σκόπει, ἔφη, ἐπεὶ καὶ τούσδε ὁρᾷς πάντας ἐπι- 
θυμοῦντας ἀκοῦσαί σου καὶ διὰ τοῦτο συνερρυη- 
κότας δεῦρο πρὸς τὸν ποταμόν, καίτοι οὐ 
σφόδρα. ἀθορύβως ἔχοντας. οἶσθα γὰρ δήπου ὅτι 
χθὲς ot Σκύθαι προσελάσαντες μεσημβρίας τοὺς 
μέν τινας ἀπέκτειναν τῶν σκοπῶν οὐ προσέχοντας, 
τοὺς δὲ ἐζωγρήκασιν ἴσως: οὐ γάρ πω ἐπιστάμεθα 
διὰ τὸ μακροτέραν αὐτοῖς γενέσθαι τὴν φυγήν, 
ἅτε οὐ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν -φεύγουσιν. 

Ἣν δὲ τῷ ὄντι ταῦτα οὕτως, καὶ αἵ τε πύλαι 
συγκέκλειντο καὶ τὸ σημεῖον ἦρτο ἐπὶ τοῦ τείχους 
τὸ πολεμικόν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὕτως ἦσαν φιλήκοοι 


1 ἄλλως Casaubon : ἆλλος. 


1 Iliad 4. 362-3. 
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And Callistratus, receiving my remarks with no 
great pleasure, replied, “ My friend, we admire and 
respect you greatly; for otherwise no man in 
Borysthenes would have tolerated your saying such 
things of Homer and Achilles. For Achilles is our 
god, as you observe, and Homer ranks almost next 
to the gods in honour." And I in turn, wishing to 
appease him and at the same time to guide him in the 
direction of his own advantage, said, “ I beg you to 
forgive me, to use the Homeric phrase, 


‘if aught of harm hath now been spoken.’ 1 


For some other time we shall praise both Achilles 
and Homer in so far as the poet seems to us to speak 
correctly. But now we might well consider the case of 
Phocylides, since in my opinion he speaks very 
nobly regarding the city." “Pray do so," said he, 
" since you can see that all these men now present 
are just as eager as I am to listen to you, and that 
for that very reason they have streamed together 
here beside the river, although in no very tranquil 
state of mind. For of course you know that yesterday 
the Scythians made a raid at noon and put to death 
some of the outposts who were not on their guard, 
and in all likelihood took others captive; for we do 
not yet know definitely about that, because their 
rout took them some distance away ; for their flight 
was not toward the city." ? 

And in truth it was precisely as he had said, and 
not only were the city gates fast shut but also there 
had been hoisted on the ramparts the standard that 
betokens war. Yet they were such ardent listeners, 


2 Seemingly a touch of humour. 
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καὶ τῷ τρόπῳ Ἕλληνες, ὥστε μικροῦ δεῖν 
ἅπαντες παρῆσαν ἐν τοῖς ὅπλοις, βουλόμενοι 
ἀκούειν. κἀγὼ ἀγάμενος αὐτῶν τὴν προθυμίαν, 
Βούλεσθε, ἔφην, καθιζώμεθα ἰόντες ποι τῆς 
πόλεως; τυχὸν γὰρ νῦν οὐ πάντες ὁμοίως 
ἀκούουσιν ἐν τῷ βαδίζει», ἀλλ᾽ οἱ ὄπισθεν πράγ- 
µατα ἔχουσι καὶ παρέχουσι τοῖς πρὸ αὐτῶν, 
σπεύδοντες ἐγγυτέρω προσελθεῖν. ὡς δὲ τοῦτο 
εἶπον, εὐθὺς ὥρμησαν ἅπαντες εἰς τὸ τοῦ Διὸς 
ἱερόν, οὗπερ εἰώθασι βουλεύεσθαι. καὶ οἱ μὲν 
πρεσβύτατοι καὶ οἱ κ τν καὶ οἱ ἐν ταῖς 
ἀρχαῖς κύκλῳ καθίζοντο ἐ «βάθρων: τὸ δὲ 
λοιπὸν πλῆθος. ἐφεστήκεσαν. ἣν γὰρ εὐρυχωρία 
πολλὴ πρὸ τοῦ veo. πάνυ οὖν ἄν τις -ἦσθη τῇ 
ὄψει φιλόσοφος ἀνήρ, ὅτι ἅπαντες ἦσαν τὸν 
ἀρχαῖον τρόπον, ὥς φησιν ` Όμηρος τοὺς Ἕλληνας, 
κομῶντες καὶ τὰ γένεια ἀφεικότες, εἷς δὲ ἐν 
αὐτοῖς μόνος ἐξυρημένος, καὶ τοῦτον ἐλοιδόρουν τε 
καὶ ἐμίσουν ἅπαντες. ἐλέγετο δὲ οὐκ ἄλλως 
τοῦτο ἐπιτηδεύειν, ἀλλὰ κολακεύων “Ρωμαίους 
καὶ τὴν πρὸς αὐτοὺς -Φιλίαν ἐπιδεικνύμενος" 
ὥστε εἶδεν ἄν τις ἐπ᾿ ἐκείνου τὸ αἰσχρὸν τοῦ 
πράγματος καὶ οὐδαμῇ πρέπον ἀνδράσιν. 

᾿Επεὶ δὲ ἡσυχία ἐγένετο, εἶπον ὅτι δοκοῦσί μοι 
ὀρθῶς ποιεῖν, πόλιν οἰκοῦντες ἀρχαίαν καὶ 
Ἑλληνίδα, βουλόμενοι ἀκοῦσαι περὶ πόλεως. 
καὶ πρῶτόν γε, ἔφην, ὅ τι ἐστὶν αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
ὑπὲρ οὗ 6 λόγος γνῶναι σαφῶς: οὕτω γὰρ ἂν 


1 The phrase κάρη κομόωντες ᾿Λχαιοί is frequent in 
Homer. He is silent regarding the beard, though beards 
may have been usual. Though the Grecks had long known 
of the razor, Alexander the Great is said to have made shaving 
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50 truly Greek in character, that almost all the in- 
habitants were present, under arms, eager to hear me. 
And I, admiring their earnestness, said, '' If it please 
you, shall we go and sit down somewhere in the city ? 
For perchance at present not all can hear equally 
well what is said as we stroll; on the contrary, those 
in the rear find it difficult themselves and also make it 
difficult for those ahead through their eagerness to 
get closer." And no sooner had I made this sugges- 
tion than they all set out together for the temple of 
Zeus, where they are wont to meet in council. And 
while the eldest and the most distinguished and the 
officials sat on benches in a circle, the rest of the 
company stood close by, for there was a large open 
space before the temple. A philosopher would have 
been vastly pleased at the sight, because all were 
like the ancient Greeks described by Homer, long- 
haired and with flowing beards,! and only one among 
them was shaven, and he was subjected to the 
ridicule and resentment of them all. And it was said 
that he practised shaving, not as an idle fancy, but 
out of flattery of the Romans and to show his friend- 
ship toward them. And so one could have seen 
illustrated in his case how disgraceful the practice is 
and how unseemly for real men. 

But when quiet had been secured, I said that in 
my opinion they did well, seeing that they dwelt in a 
city that was ancient and Greek, in wishing to hear 
about a city. '' And," said I, "surely the first 
essential is that we should know precisely the true 
nature of the thing about which we are to speak; 


really popular. Scipio Africanus seems to have been the 
first Roman to shave regularly. Our passage suggests that 
even in Dio's day some Greeks wore beards. 
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» ¢ ? / ος ο , 9 va € 
εἴητε ἅμα ἠσθημένοι καὶ ὁποῖόν τί ἐστιν. οἱ 
M ’ 5 5 . ” 2 ΜΙ 
γὰρ πολλοί, ἔφην, ἄνθρωποι τὸ ὄνομα αὐτὸ 
ἴσασι καὶ φθέγγονται τοῦ πράγματος ἑκάστου, 
^ 3 ^ 
τὸ δὲ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἀγνοοῦσιν. οἱ δὲ πεπαιδευμένοι 
τοῦτο φροντίζουσιν, ὅπως καὶ τὴν δύναμιν 
εἴσονται ἑκάστου οὗ λέγουσιν: οἷον τὸ τοῦ 
3 ’ » / [74 4 € € 
ἀνθρώπου ὄνομα πάντες οὕτω λέγουσιν οἱ ἑλλη- 
νίζοντες, ἐὰν δὲ πύθῃ τινὸς αὐτῶν ὅ τι 
2 i] ^ ’ A e al M 7 A M 
ἐστὶ τοῦτο, λέγω δὲ ὁποῖόν τι καὶ Kal? ὃ μηδενὶ 
^ y 3 / 5 A » 3 - > , ^ 
τῶν ἄλλων ταὐτόν, οὐκ ἂν ἔχοι εἰπεῖν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ 

- ’ ε A |i 3 σ € ’ 
δεῖξαι μόνον αὑτὸν ἢ ἄλλον, ὥσπερ οἱ βάρβαροι. 
ὁ δὲ ἔμπειρος τῷ πυνθανομένῳ τί ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος 
ἀποκρίνεται ὅτι Cov λογικὸν θνητὀν. τὸ γὰρ 
τοῦτο εἶναι μόνῳ ἀνθρώπῳ συμβέβηκε καὶ 

> M » 4 / M 
οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ. οὕτως οὖν καὶ τὴν πόλιν φασὶν 
εἶναι πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων ἐν ταὐτῷ κατοικούντων 
ὑπὸ νόμου διοικούμενον. ἤδη οὖν δῆλον ὅτι 
τῆς προσηγορίας ταύτης οὐδεμιᾷ προσήκει τῶν 

^ / 

καλουμένων πόλεων τῶν ἀφρόνων καὶ ἀνόμων. 

’ . M 
οὔκουν οὐδὲ περὶ Nivov εἴη ἂν ὁ ποιητὴς ὡς περὶ 
πόλεως εἰρηκώς, ἀφραινούσης ! γε αὐτῆς. ὥσπερ 
γὰρ οὐδὲ ἄνθρωπος ἐκεῖνός ἐστιν ᾧ μὴ πρόσεστι 
τὸ λογικόν, οὕτως οὐδὲ πόλις, η μὴ συμβέβηκε 
νομίμῳ εἶναι. νόμιμος δὲ οὐκ ἂν εἴη ποτὲ 
ἄφρων καὶ ἄκοσμος οὖσα. 

Ἴσως οὖν ζητήσαι à ἄν τις, εἰ ἐπειδὰν οἱ ἄρχοντες 
καὶ προεστῶτες ὦσι φρόνιμοι καὶ σοφοί, τὸ δὲ 
λοιπὸν πλῆθος διοικῆται 3 κατὰ τὴν τούτων 
γνώμην νομίμως καὶ σωφρόνως, τὴν τοιαύτην 
χρὴ καλεῖν σώφρονα καὶ νόμιμον καὶ τῷ ὄντι 


1 ἀφραινούσης Emperius : ἀφρενούσης M, ἀφρονούσης B. 
2 διοικῆται Weiske: διοικεῖται. 
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for in that way you would at the same time have 
perceived what its attributes are. For most men," 
said I, “know and employ merely the names of 
things, but are ignorant of the things themselves. On 
the other hand, men who are educated make it their 
business to know also the meaning of everything of 
which they speak. For example, anthropos is a term 
used by all who speak Greek, but if you should ask 
any one of them what anthropos really is—I mean 
what its attributes are and wherein it differs from any 
other thing—he could not say, but could only point to 
himself or to someone else in true barbarian fashion. 
But the man who has expert knowledge, when askcd 
what anthropos is, replies that it is a mortal animal 
endowed with reason. For that happens to be true 
of anthropos alone and of nothing else. Well, in that 
way also the term ‘ city ' is said to mean a group of 
anthropot dwelling in the same place and governed by 
law.1 It is immediately evident, therefore, that that 
term belongs to none of those communities which 
are called cities but are without wisdom and without 
law. Consequently not even in referring to Nineveh 
could the poet use the term ‘ city,’ since Nineveh is 
given over to folly. For just as that person is not 
even an anthropos who does not also possess the 
attribute of reason, so that community is not even a 
city which lacks obedience to law. And it could 
never be obedient to law if it is foolish and disorderly. 

Perhaps, then, someone might inquire whether, 
when the rulers and leaders of a community are men 
of prudence and wisdom, and it is in accordance with 
their judgement that the rest are governed, lawfully 
and sanely, such a community may be called sane and 


1 A Stoic definition, more succinctly stated in § 29. 
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πόλιν ἀπὸ τῶν διοικούντων" ὥστερ χορὸν ἴσως 
φαίημεν ἂν μουσικόν, τοῦ κορυφαίου μουσικοῦ 
ὄντος, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ἐκείνῳ συνεπομένων καὶ 
μηδὲν παρὰ μέλος φθεγγομένων ἢ σμικρὰ καὶ 
ο ἀγαθὴν μὲν ,YÀp ἐξ ἁπάντων ἀγαθῶν 
πόλιν οὔτε τις γενομένην πρότερον οἶδε θνητὴν 
οὔτε ποτὲ ὡς ἐσομένην ὕστερον ἆξιον διανοη- 
θῆναι, πλὴν εἰ μὴ θεῶν μακάρων κατ᾽ οὐρανόν, 
οὐδαμῶς ἀκίνητον οὐδὲ ἀργήν, ἀλλὰ σφοδρὰν 
5 1 / ^ 

οὖσαν καὶ πορευομένην, τῶν μὲν ἡγουμένων 
τε καὶ πρώτων θεῶν χωρὶς ἔριδος καὶ ἥττης" 
οὔτε γὰρ ἐρίζειν θεοὺς οὔτε ἡττᾶσθαι θέμις 
οὔτε ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων dre φίλων οὔτε ὑπὸ ἄλλων 
κρειττόνων, ἀλλὰ πράττειν ἀκωλύτως τὰ σφέτερα 
ἔργα μετὰ πάσης φιλίας ἀεὶ πάντων κοινῆς" 
τῶν μὲν φανερωτάτων πορευομένων. ἑκάστου καθ᾽ 
ἑαυτόν, ov «πλανωμένων ἄλλως ἀνόητον πλάνην, 
ἀλλὰ χορείαν εὐδαίμονα .Χορευόντων μετά τε 
νοῦ καὶ φρονήσεως τῆς ἄκρας" τοῦ δὲ λοιποῦ 
πλήθους ὑπὸ τῆς κοινῆς φορᾶς ἀγομένου μιᾷ 
γνώμη καὶ ὁρμῇ τοῦ ξύμπαντος οὐρανοῦ. 

Μίαν γὰρ δὴ, ταύτην καθαρῶς εὐδαίμονα 
πολιτείαν εἴτε καὶ πόλιν χρὴ, καλεῖν, τὴν θεῶν 
ος ἀλλήλους κοινωνίαν, ἐάν τε καὶ ξύμπαν 

ὁ 1 λογικὸν περιλάβῃ τις, ἀνθρώπων σὺν θεοῖς 
αν, ὡς παῖδες σὺν ἀνδράσι λέγονται 


1 ἐύμπαν τὸ Casaubon : ξύμπαντα. 

1 Dio is evidently identifying the gods with the stars, 
The daneing of the stars is an idea contained in more than one 
ancient Greek writing, but ef. especially Plato, Epinomis 982 E, 
Timaeus 40 C. Beginning with $ 39, Dio presents the same 
general theme in an ' altered form in what he i is pleased to call 
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law-abiding and really a city because of those who 
govern it; just as a chorus might possibly be termed 
musical provided its leader were musical and pro- 
vided further that the other members followed his 
lead and uttered no sound contrary to the melody 
that he set—or only slight sounds and indistinctly 
uttered. For no one knows of a good city made 
wholly of good elements as having existed in the past, 
that is, a city of mortal men, nor is it worth while 
to conceive of such a city as possibly arising in the 
future, unless it be a city of the blessed gods in 
heaven, by no means motionless or inactive, but 
vigorous and progressive, its guides and leaders being 
gods, exempt from strife and defeat. For it is 
impious to suppose that gods indulge in strife or are 
subject to defeat, either by one another, friends as 
they are, or by more powerful beings ; on the contrary, 
we must think of them as performing their several 
functions without let or hindrance and with unvarying 
friendship of all toward all in common, the most con- 
Spicuous among them each pursuing au independent 
course—I don't mean wandering aimlessly and sense- 
lessly, but rather dancing a dance! of happiness 
coupled with wisdom and supreme intelligence— 
while the rest of the celestial host are swept along by 
the general movement, the entire heaven having one 
single purpose and impulse. 

For that, indeed, is the only constitution or city 
that may be called genuinely happy—the partner- 
ship of god with god; even if you include with the 
gods also everything that has the faculty of reason, 
mankind being thus included as boys are said to share 


a myth of the Magi, according to which the universe consti- 
tutes a four-horse team yoked to the chariot of Zeus. 
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/ ’ ld ^ Ld 9 ^ 
µετέχειν πόλεως, φύσει πολῖται ὄντες, οὐ τῷ 
φρονεῖν τε καὶ πράττειν τὰ τῶν πολιτῶν οὐδὲ τῷ 
κοινωνεῖν τοῦ νόµου, ἀξύνετοι ὄντες αὐτοῦ. ἐκ δὲ 
τῶν ἄλλων πανταχοῦ πασῶν σχεδὸν ἁπλῶς ἡμαρτη- 

M 
μένων τε kai φαύλων πρὸς τὴν ἄκραν εὐθύτητα 
τοῦ θείου καὶ μακαρίου νόμου καὶ τῆς ὀρθῆς 
διοικήσεως, ὅμως δὲ πρὸς τὸ παρὸν εὐπορήσομεν 1 
/ ^ 
παραδειγμάτων τῆς ἐπιεικέστερον ἐχούσης πρὸς 
τὴν παντελῶς διεφθαρμένην, ὡς ἐν πᾶσι νοσοῦσι 
5 - 
τόν y? ἐλαφρότατα διάγοντα τῷ κάκιστα 
διακειμένῳ παραβάλλοντες. 
T ^ A ^ 
᾿Εγὼ μὲν οὖν πρός τι τοιοῦτον ὥρμων τῷ 
’ 1 M ^ / T 2 ’ 
λόγῳ. μεταξὺ δὲ τῶν παρόντων εἷς ἐφθέγξατο 
εἰς τὸ μέσον, ὅσπερ ἦν πρεσβύτατος αὐτῶν καὶ 
’ 3 / » T7 4 ιά $ 2 
µέγιστον ἀξίωμα ἔχων, εἶπε δὲ πάνυ εὐλαβούμενος, 
Μηδαμῶς, ὦ ξένε, ἄγροικον μηδὲ βαρβαρικὸν 
ἡγήσῃ τὸ τοιοῦτον, ὅτι μεταξὺ λέγοντί σοι 
ἐμποδὼν ἐγενόμην. παρ᾽ ὑμῖν μὲν γὰρ οὐκ 
” > M A] ^ M ` ` > / 
ἔθος ἐστὶ τὸ τοιοῦτο διὰ τὸ πολλὴν ἀφθονίαν 
Κ ^ 3 3 / λό M M . 
εἶναι τῶν ἐκ ὃ φιλοσοφίας λόγων καὶ περὶ παντὸς 
ὅτου ἂν ἐπιθυμῇ τις ἐξεῖναι παρὰ πολλῶν ἀκοῦσαι: 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν δὲ ὥσπερ τέρας τι τοῦτο πέφηνε τὸ 
σὲ ἡμῖν ἀφικέσθαι. τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν σχεδόν τι 
δεῦρο ἀφικνοῦνται ὀνόματι "Ελληνες, τῇ δὲ 
ἀληθείᾳ βαρβαρώτεροι ἡμῶν, ἔμποροι καὶ ἀγοραῖοι, 
^ / 
ῥάκη φαῦλα καὶ οἶνον πονηρὸν εἰσκομίζοντες 
καὶ τά γε παρ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲν βελτίω τούτων 
ἐξαγόμενοι. σὲ δὲ αὐτὸς ἡμῖν ὁ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς 
- - / 
ἔοικε δεῦρο ἀπὸ τῆς νήσου διαπέμψαι, καί σε 
^ € 
πάνυ μὲν ἡδέως ὁρῶμεν, πάνυ δὲ ἡδέως ἀκούομεν 
εὐπορήσομεν Reiske : εὐπορήσωμεν. 
2 τόν γ᾽ Emperius: τὸν δ᾽. 3 ἐκ added by Emperius. 
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in citizenship with men, being citizens by birth 
though not by reason of conceiving and performing 
the tasks of citizens or sharing in the law, of which 
they have no comprehension. However, if we take 
communities of a different kind, though everywhere 
and in every instance, we may almost say, they are 
absolutely faulty and worthless as compared with the 
supreme righteousness of the divine and blessed law 
and its proper administration, still for our present 
purpose we shall be supplied with examples of the 
type that is fairly equitable when compared with that 
which is utterly corrupt, just as among persons who 
are all ill we compare the man who had the lightest 
case with the one who is in worst condition." 

Well then, I was launching forth upon that general 
line in my discussion, when one of those who were 
present, the eldest in the company and held in high 
esteem, spoke up, interrupting me, and in a very 
guarded manner said, '' Stranger, pray do not think it 
boorish or barbarous of me to intervene in the midst 
of your discourse. For while in your country such 
conduct is not good manners, because of the great 
abundance of philosophical discussions and because 
one may listen to many men upon any topic he may 
desire, in ours this visit of yours to our city seems 
almost a miraculous event. As a usual thing those 
who come here are nominally Greeks but actually 
more barbarous than ourselves, traders and market- 
men, fellows who import cheap rags and vile wine and 
export in exchange products of no better quality. 
But you would appear to have been sent to us by 
Achilles himself from his holy isle,! and we are very 
glad to see you and very glad also to listen to what- 


1 Cf. $ 9. 
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e A Aé 1 > / Av / 
ὃ τι ἂν λέγῃς. οὐ μέντοι πολύν τινα χρόνον 
ἡγούμεθα ἔσεσθαι τοῦτον οὐδὲ βουλόμεθα, ἀλλά 
7 ^ . 
σε εὖ πράξαντα οἴκαδε κατελθεῖν τὴν ταχίστην. 
νῦν οὖν ἐπεὶ ἥψω τῷ λόγῳ τῆς θείας διοικήσεως, 
αὐτός τε ἀνεπτέρωμαι δαιμονίως καὶ τούσδε 
ὁρῶ πάντας ὀργῶντας πρὸς ἐκεῖνον τὸν λόγον" 
καὶ γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔδοξας μεγαλοπρεπῶς καὶ τοῦ 
πράγματος οὐκ ἀναξίως ὅσα εἶπες εἰρηκέναι καὶ 
ὡς ἂν μάλιστα ἡμεῖς βουλοίμεθα ἀκοῦσαι. τῆς 
. A > / Τα ’ y J 
μὲν yàp ἀκριβεστέρας ταύτης φιλοσοφίας ἄπειροί 
> [4 , / € 7^ > A ld 
ἐσμεν, Ομήρου δέ, ὡς οἶσθα, ἐρασταὶ καί τινες 
> A + - X > M e ^ Mv 
οὐ πολλοὶ Πλάτωνος. ὧν δὴ κἀμὲ ὁρᾷς ὄντα, 
ἀεί ποτε ἐντυγχάνοντα τοῖς ἐκείνου ὅπως ἂν δύ- 
νωμαι' καίτοι ἴσως ἄτοπον βαρβαρίζοντα τῶν 
πολιτῶν μάλιστα τῷ ἑλληνικωτάτῳ καὶ σοφωτάτῳ 
χαίρειν καὶ ξυνεῖναι, καθάπερ εἴ τις μικροῦ 
τυφλὸς τὸ μὲν ἄλλο φῶς ἀποστρέφοιτο, πρὸς 
3 . . . e > / 
αὐτὸν δὲ τὸν ἥλιον ἀναβλέποι. 
"E A ÒT . ε P4 [74 . δὲ » 
χει μὲν δὴ τὰ ἡμέτερα οὕτως. σὺ δὲ εἰ 
θέλεις πᾶσιν ἡμῖν χαρίσασθαι, τὸν μὲν ὑπὲρ τῆς 
~ ’ > ^ / $t v . 
θνητῆς πόλεως ἀναβαλοῦ λόγον, ἐὰν ἄρα σχολὴν 
- . 
ἡμῖν οἱ γείτονες παράσχωσιν εἰς αὔριον καὶ μὴ 
δέῃ προσγυμνάζεσθαι αὐτοῖς, ὥσπερ ἔθος ἡμῖν 
. ή . M ^ ’ L4 / » o 
τὸ πολύ" περὶ δὲ τῆς θείας εἴτε πόλεως εἴτε δια- 
κοσμήσεως φίλον σοι καλεῖν, εἰπὲ ὅπῃ τε καὶ 
/ ^ ^ 
ὅπως ἔχει, ὡς δύνασαι ἐγγύτατα τείνων τῆς τοῦ 


1 λέγης Emperius : λέγῃ τις. 
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ever you have to say. However, we do not believe 
that this visit of yours is to be of very long duration, 
nor do we desire it to be, but rather that you may 
have a prosperous voyage home as speedily as 
possible.t Now therefore, since in your remarks you 
have touched upon the divine form of government, I 
myself am tremendously excited, and I see that my 
friends here also are all worked up in anticipation 
of that theme. The fact is that in our opinion 
everything you have said has been magnificently 
expressed, in a manner not unworthy of your theme, 
and precisely as we should most desire to hear. For 
although we are unacquainted with this more refined 
form of philosophy, yet we are, as you know, lovers 
of Homer, and some, not many, lovers of Plato too. 
To this latter group I myself belong, for I always 
read his writings as best I can; and yet it may 
perhaps seem odd that one who speaks the poorest 
Greek of all the people of Borysthenes should delight 
in the man who is most Greek and most wise and 
should cultivate that man’s society, quite as if a 
person almost wholly blind were to shun every other 
light but turn his gaze upward to the sun itself. 

“ This, then, is our situation; and if you wish to do 
us alla favour, postpone your discussion of the mortal 
city—possibly our neighbours may after all grant us 
leisure tomorrow, and not compel us to exert our- 
selves against them as is generally our wont—and tell 
us instead about that divine city or government, 
whichever you prefer to call it, stating where it 
is and what it is like, aiming as closely as possible 

1 The speaker clearly has heard of Dio’s frustrated plans 


and of his present purpose to sail away (cf. § 8) and is merely 
being polite. 
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Πλάτωνος ἐλευθερίας περὶ τὴν φράσιν, οἷον δὴ 
καὶ ἄρτι ποιεῖν ἡμῖν ἔδοξας. εἰ γὰρ μηδενὸς 
Ld ^ ^ , € . ’ v 
ἄλλου, τῆς ye φωνῆς ξυνίεμεν ὑπὸ συνηθείας ὅτι 
3 M 2014 , ^t ΄ , 
οὐ σμικρὸν οὐδὲ πόρρω τοῦ Ὁμήρου φθέγγεται. 
Κἀγὼ σφόδρα γε ἥσθην τῇ ἁπλότητι τοῦ 
πρεσβύτου, καὶ γελάσας εἶπον, Ὦ φίλε Ἱεροσῶνὰ 
54 2 2 21 θὲ 9 λ / e ^ ^ 
εἴ pe? ἐκέλευες χθὲς εἰσβεβληκότων ὑμῖν τῶν 
πολεμίων λαβόντα ὅπλα ὥσπερ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα 
μάχεσθαι, τὸ μὲν ἕτερον ἐπείσθην ἄν, πειρώμενος 
> 2 € . 3 ^ ’ ` A e 9 
ἀμύνεσθαι ὑπὲρ ἀνδρῶν φίλων, τὸ δὲ ἕτερον οὐκ 
» ^ » £. / lá , 
ἄν, οἶμαι, ἐδυνάμην, καίτοι σφόδρα βουλόμενος, 
€ / ^ 3 ^ > l4 A ^ 8 
ὁμοίως TQ ᾿Αχιλλεῖ ἀγωνίζεσθαι. καὶ νῦν ὧν 
κελεύεις ποιήσω τὸ ἕτερον, προθυμήσομαι εἰπεῖν 
τὸν λόγον, ὡς ἂν ἐγὼ δύνωμαι κατ᾽ ἐμαυτόν" 
» / x / 2 ’ 9 2 ΄ 
ἀνδράσι δὲ προτέροισιν ἐριζέμεν οὐκ ἐθελήσω, 


3 / 


5’ 7 24 ε ’ 3 A 
οὔτε Πλάτωνι οὔτε Ὁμήρῳ. οὐ γάρ τοι οὐδὲ 
^ ^ / o 
τῷ Edpitw φησὶ συνενεγκεῖν 6 ποιητής, ὅτι 
ἥριζε πρὸς τοὺς κρείττονας. οὐ μέντοι σπουδῆς 

» 3 . 3 / ^ A 3 ^ 

γε, ἔφην, οὐδὲν ἀπολείψομεν. ταῦτα δὲ εἰπὼν 
` 3 - JAE D € / 3 A > / 
πρὸς ἐκεῖνον οὐδὲν ἧττον ὑπεκίνουν ὃ καὶ ἀνεφερό- 
. 3 , , M 

µην τρόπον τινὰ ἀναμνησθεὶς Πλάτωνός τε καὶ 


a 


"Ομήρου. 


1 “Ἱεροσῶν Bocckh : 'Ῥόσων UB, ῥοσῶν M. 
3 εἴ µε Selden: εἰ μὲν. 
3 ὑπεκίνουν Cobet : ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνων M, ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου UB, 


1 Perhaps a reference to § 22, which in a way foreshadows 
the myth of δὲ 39 ff. 
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at Plato’s nobility of expression, just as but now you 
seemed to us to do.t For if we understand nothing 
else, we do understand at least his language because 
of our long familiarity with it, for it has a lofty sound, 
not far removed from the voice of Homer.” 

I in turn was exceedingly pleased with the simple 
frankness of the old gentleman, and with a laugh I 
said, " My dear Hieroson,? if yesterday when the 
enemy made their attack you had bidden me to take 
up arms and give battle like Achilles, I should have 
obeyed one part of your injunction, endeavouring to 
come to the aid of men who are my friends; but the 
other part, I fancy, I could not have managed, 
however much I should have wished to do so, to fight 
as your Achilles did. Similarly in the present 
instance also I will do part of what you bid—I will 
strive to tell my story as best I can in my own way ; 


Though ancient heroes I'll not try to match;? 


whether it be Plato or Homer. For, you remem- 
ber, the poet says that inthe case of Eurytus himself 
such rivalry worked not to his advantage, since it was 
aimed at his superiors.! However, I shall not lack 
for devotion," I added. Yet, despite my brave 
words to Hieroson, I was moved and heaved a sigh, as 
it were, when I bethought me of Homer and Plato. 


? Although we know nothing of this Hieroson apart from 
what Dio tells us, the name, which is quite unusual, is found 
in an inscription relating to Borysthenes and to its worship 
of Achilles (C.I.C. 2. 2077). 

3 Odyssey 8. 223. 

* Dio is still thinking of the passage Just quoted, verses 
224-8 of which allude to the slaying of Eurytus by Apollo for 
having dared to challenge the god to a trial of skill in archery. 
It was the bow of Eurytus with which Odysseus slew the 
suitors. 
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To pev δὴ τῆς πόλεως οὕτως, έφην, δεῖ 1 
ἀκούειν ὡς οὐκ ἄντικρυς τῶν ἡμετέρων ? τὸν 
κόσμον ἀποφαινομένων πόλιν: ἐναντίον γὰρ ἂν ὃ 
ὑπῆρχε τοῦτο * τῷ λόγῳ τῷ περὶ τῆς πόλεως, ἣν, δ 
ὥσπερ οὖν εἶπον, σύστημα ἀνθρώπων ὠρίσαντο" 
ἅμα τε οὐκ ἦν ἴσως πρέπον οὐδὲ πιθανὸν κυρίως 
εἰπόντας εἶναι τὸν κόσμον ζῷον ἔπειτα φάσκειν 
ὡς ἔστι πόλις: τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ πόλιν τε καὶ ζῷον 

3 / ^ 
οὐκ ἄν, οἶμαι, ῥᾳδίως ὑπομένοι τις ὑπολαβεῖν. 
- 4 

ἀλλὰ τὴν νῦν διακόσμησιν, ὁπηνίκα διῄρηται καὶ 
μεμέρισται τὸ πᾶν εἰς πολλάς τινας μορφὰς 

^ M ^ 3 [ή 
φυτῶν τε καὶ ζῴων θνητῶν καὶ ο αν. ἔτι δὲ 
ἀέρος καὶ γῆς καὶ ὕδατος καὶ πυρός, ἓν 5 οὐδὲν 
ἧττον πεφυκὸς ἐν ἅπασι τούτοις καὶ μιᾶ ψυχῇ 
καὶ δυνάμει διεπόμενον;7 ἁμῃγέπῃ. 8 πόλει προσ- 
εικάζουσι διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἐν αὐτῇ γιγνομένων 
τε καὶ ἀπογιγνομένων, ἔτι δὲ τὴν τάξιν καὶ τὴν 

/ 
εὐκοσμίαν τῆς διοικήσεως. 

© δὲ λόγος οὗτος ἔμβραχυ ἐσπούδακε ἕυν- 
αρμόσαι τῷ θείῳ ὃ τὸ ἀνθρώπειον γένος καὶ ἑνὶ 
λόγῳ περιλαβεῖν πᾶν τὸ λογικόν, κοινωνίας 
3 3 
ἀρχὴν καὶ δικαιοσύνης 10 μόνην ταύτην ἰσχυρὰν 

. 
καὶ ἄλυτον εὑρίσκων. πόλις μὲν γὰρ δὴ κατὰ 

1 δεῖ Reiske : δὴ M, δεῖν UB. 

2 τῶν ἡμετέρων Kmperius: τῶν ἡμερῶν M, τῶν ἥμερον 
ζῶιον 

3 ἂν added by Emperius. 
τοῦτο Selden: τούτῳ. 
ἦν added by Emperius. 
ev Arnim: ἐν. 
διεπόμενον Emperius : διεπομένων. 
ἁμηγέπῃ Emperius: ἃ μήτε τῇ. 
θείῳ Geel: bed. 
δικαιοσύνης Reiske : δικαιοσύνην. 


οσο ος: wd 
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“Well then," said I, "the term ‘city’ must 
be taken on the understanding that our sect! is not 
literally defining the universe as a city; for that 
would be in direct conflict with our doctrine of 
the city, which, as I have said, the Stoics define 
as an organization of human beings;? and at the 
same time it would possibly not be suitable or 
convincing, if, after stating in the strict sense of the 
term that the universe is a living creature,’ they should 
then call it a city, for that the same thing is both 
a city and a living being is a proposition that, I 
imagine, no one would readily consent to entertain. 
Yet the present orderly constitution of the universe 
ever since the whole has been separated and divided 
into a considerable number of forms of plants and 
animals, mortal and immortal, yes, and into air 
and earth and water and fire,* being nevertheless 
by nature in all these forms one thing and 
governed by one spirit and force—this orderly 
constitution, I say, the Stoics do in one way or 
another liken to a city because of the multitude of the 
creatures that are constantly either being born or 
else ending their existence in it, and, furthermore, 
because of the arrangement and orderliness of its 
administration. 

“This doctrine, in brief, aims to harmonize the 
human racc with the divine, and to embrace in a single 
term everything endowed with reason, finding in 
reason the only sure and indissoluble foundation for 
fellowship and justice. For in keeping with that 


1 The Stoics. 

2 Cf. § 20. 

3 Cf. Plato, Timaeus 30 B. 

4 Cf. §§ 43-6, where Dio treats these four as horses. 
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τοῦτο ἂν εἴη λεγομένη μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ φαύλων οὐδὲ 
μικρῶν τυχοῦσα ἡγεμόνων οὐδὲ ὑπὸ τυράννων τε 
καὶ δήμων καὶ δεκαρχιῶν δὴ καὶ ὀλιγαρχιῶν καί 
τινων ἄλλων τοιούτων ἀρρωστημάτων διαφορου- 
μένη καὶ στασιάζουσα τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον, 
ἀλλὰ τῇ σωφρονεστάτῃ καὶ ἀρίστῃ βασιλείᾳ 
κεκοσμημένη, τῷ ὄντι βασιλευομένη κατὰ νόμον 
μετὰ πάσης Φιλίας καὶ ὁμονοίας" ὅπερ δὴ ὁ 
σοφώτατος Kat} πρεσβύτατος ἄρχων καὶ νομοθέτης 
ἅπασι προστάττει θνητοῖς καὶ ἀθανάτοις, ὁ τοῦ 
ξύμπαντος ἡγεμὼν οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῆς ὅλης δεσπότης 
οὐσίας, αὐτὸς οὕτως ἐξηγούμενος καὶ παράδειγμα 
παρέχων τὴν αὑτοῦ διοίκησιν 2 τῆς εὐδαίμονος καὶ 
μακαρίας καταστάσεως" ὃν οἱ θεῖοι ποιηταὶ 
μαθόντες ἐκ Μουσῶν ὑμνοῦσιν ἅμα καὶ ὀνομάζουσι 
πατέρα θεῶν καὶ ἀνθρώπων. 

Κινδυνεύει γὰρ οὖν δὴ τὸ ποιητικὸν γένος οὐ 
πάνυ ἄστοχον εἶναι τῶν ἱερῶν λόγων οὐδὲ ἀπὸ 
στόχου φθέγγεσθαι τὰ τοιαῦτα πολλάκις, οὐ 
μέντοι ὃ οὐδὲ μεμυῆσθαι καθαρῶς κατὰ θεσμὸν 
καὶ νόμον τῶν μυουμένων οὐδὲ εἰδέναι τοῦ 
ξύμπαντος πέρι τῆς ἀληθείας σαφὲς οὐδέν, ὡς 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν: ἀτεχνῶς δὲ ἔοικεν ὅμοιον εἶναι τοῖς 
έξω περὶ θύρας ὑπηρέταις τῶν τελετῶν, πρόθυρα 
κοσμοῦσι καὶ βωμοὺς τοὺς ἐν τῷ φανερῷ καὶ τὰ 
ἄλλα τὰ τοιαῦτα παρασκευάζουσιν, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ 
ἔνδον παριοῦσιν. ὅθεν δὴ καὶ θεράποντας Μουσῶν 
αὑτοὺς ὀνομάζουσιν, οὐ μύστας οὐδὲ ἄλλο σεμνὸν 

1 After καὶ Wilamowitz deletes ὁ, 


3 Ἔν αὑτοῦ διοίκησιν E imperius: τῆς αὐτοῦ διοικήσεως. 
* μέντοι Emperius : τοίνυν. 


1 Cf. Hesiod, TREO 99-101. 
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concept the term ' city ' would be applied, not, of 
course,to an organization that has chanced to get mean 
or petty leaders nor to one which through tyranny or 
democracy or, in fact, through decarchy or oligarchy 
or any other similar product of imperfection, is being 
torn to pieces and made the victim of constant party 
faction. Nay, the term would be applied rather to 
an organization that is governed by the sanest and 
noblest form of kingship, to one that is actually under 
royal governance in accordance with law, in complete 
friendship and concord. And this, indeed, is pre- 
cisely what the wisest and eldest ruler and law-giver 
ordains for all, both mortals and immortals, he who is 
the leader of all the heaven and lord of all being, 
himself thus expounding the term and offering his own 
administration as a pattern of the happy and blessed 
condition, he whom the divine bards, instructed by 
the Muses, praise in song and call the ' father of 
gods and men.’ 

* For the chances are, indeed, that poets as a class 
are not utterly bad marksmen when they speak of 
sacred things and that they are not missing the mark 
when they use such expressions as that repeatedly ; on 
the other hand, it is not likely that they have received 
a real initiation according to the rites and regulations 
of true initiates, or that with reference to the 
universe they know anything, if I may say so, which 
is true and clear. But we may think of them as 
merely like the attendants at the rites, who stand 
outside at the doors, decking portals and the altars 
which are in full view and attending to the other 
preparations of that kind but never passing within. 
Indeed that is the very reason why the poets call 
themselves ‘ attendants of the Muses,'! not initiates 
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ὄνομα. οὐκοῦν, ws ἔφην, τούς Te! πλησίον 
ἀναστρεφομένους τελετῆς τινος πρὸς ταῖς εἰσόδοις 
εἰκὸς τό ye τοσοῦτον τῶν ? ἔνδοθεν αἰσθάνεσθαί 
τινος, τοι ῥήματος ἐκβοηθέντος ἑνὸς μυστικοῦ 
Ñ πυρὸς ὑπερφανέντος, καὶ τοῖς ποιηταῖς ἐνίοτε, 
λέγω δὲ τοῖς πάνυ ἀρχαίοις, φωνή τις ἐκ Μουσῶν 
ἀφίκετο βραχεῖα καί πού τις ἐπίπνοια θείας 
φύσεώς τε καὶ ἀληθείας, καθάπερ αὐγὴ πυρὸς 
ἐξ ἀφανοῦς λάμψαντος: ἃ ἔπασχον ἐκ Μουσῶν 
καὶ κατείχοντο Ὅμηρός τε καὶ "Ησίοδος. οἱ δὲ 
μετ᾽ ἐκείνους ὕστερον ἐπὶ σκηνὰς καὶ θέατρα τὴν 
αὑτῶν σοφίαν ἀγαγόντες ἀμύητοι ἀμυήτοις πολ- 
λάκις ἐξέφερον ἀτελῆ παραδείγματα. ὀργίων" 
θαυμαζόμενοι δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐπεχείρουν 
αὐτοὶ τελεῖν τὸν ὄχλον, τῷ ὄντι βακχείων τινὰς 
σκηνὰς ἀκαλύπτους πηξάμενοι ἔν τισι τραγικαῖς 
τριόδοις. 

Οὗτοι δ᾽ οὖν πάντες οἱ ποιηταὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ὃ 
τὸν πρῶτον καὶ μέγιστον θεὸν πατέρα καλοῦσι 
συλλήβδην ἅπαντος τοῦ λογικοῦ γένους καὶ δὴ 
καὶ βασιλέα. οἷς πειθόμενοι οἱ ἄνθρωποι Διὸς 
βασιλέως ἱδρύονται βωμούς, καὶ δὴ καὶ πατέρα 
αὐτὸν οὐκ ὀκνοῦσι προσαγορεύειν τινὲς ἐν ταῖς 
εὐχαῖς, ὡς τοιαύτης τινὸς ἀρχῆς καὶ συστάσεως 
οὔσης τοῦ παντός. ὥστε ταύτῃ γε οὐδὲ οἶκον 
δοκοῦσί μοι ὀκνῆσαι ἂν ἀποφήνασθαι τοῦ Διὸς 

1 


τούς τε Emperius: τοὺς, τῶν added by Emperius. 
3 ταὐτὰ Selden : : ταῦτα. 


l cf. Hesiod, Theogony 22 -34. 

? Dio is contrasting with the privacy and secrecy of the 
mysteries (88 33, 34) the openness and profane character of 
dramatic productions. Hence ἀκαλύπτους and τριόδοις are 
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or any other august name. So, as I was saying, it is 
reasonable to suppose that not only do those who 
busy themselves near some ritual, hard by the 
entrance to the sanctuary, gain some inkling of what 
is going on within, when either a lone mystic phrase 
rings out loudly, or fire appears above the enclosure, 
but also that there comes sometimes to the poets—I 
mean the very ancient poets—some utterance from 
the Muses, however brief, some inspiration of divine 
nature and of divine truth, like a flash of fire from the 
invisible. This is what happened to Homer and 
Hesiod when they were possessed by the Muses.! 
But the poets who came after them in later days, 
bringing to stage and theatre naught but their 
own wisdom, uninitiate addressing  uninitiate. 
have ofttimes disclosed imperfect patterns of holy 
rites; but, being applauded by the multitude, they 
tried in their own right to initiate the mob, actually, 
as we might say, building open booths for Bacchic 
rites at tragic crossroads.’ 

** Yet all these poets in precisely the same fashion 
call the first and greatest god Father of the whole 
rational family collectively, yes, and King besides. 
And trusting to these poets men erect altars to Zeus 
the King and, what is more, some do not hesitate 
even to call him Father in their prayers, believing 
that there exists some such government and organiza- 
tion of the universe as that. Therefore, from that 
standpoint at least, it seems to me, they would not 
hesitate to apply the term ‘ home of Zeus '? to the 
the significant words. For 'building booths" — presenting 
plays, see Plato, Laws 817 c. 

3 Euripides called the aether the οἴκησις of Zeus, for which 


the malicious wit of Aristophanes (Frogs 100) substituted the 
word δωμάτιον. 
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τὸν ἅπαντα κόσμον, εἴπερ. ἐστὶ πατὴρ τῶν t ἐν 
αὐτῷ, καὶ νὴ Δία πόλιν, ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς προσεικά- 
ζομεν κατὰ τὴν μείζονα ἀρχήν. βασιλεία γὰρ 
πόλει μᾶλλον ἢ οἴκῳ. πρεπόντως ἂν λέγοιτο. οὐ 
γὰρ δὴ βασιλέα εἰπόντες τὸν ἐπὶ τῶν ὅλων οὐκ 
ἂν βασιλεύεσθαι τὸ ὅλον ὁμολογοῖεν οὐδὲ βασι- 
λεύεσθαι φήσαντες οὐκ ἂν πολιτεύεσθαι φαῖεν οὐδὲ 
εἶναι πολιτείαν βασιλικὴν τοῦ παντός. πολιτείαν 
δ᾽ αὖ συγχωροῦντες πόλιν οὐκ ἂν ἀποτρέποιντο 
ὁμολογεῖν ἢ τι τούτῳ παραπλήσιον τὸ πολιτευό- 
μενον. 

“Ode μὲν οὖν ὁ τῶν φιλοσόφων λόγος, ἀγαθὴν 
καὶ φιλάνθρωπον ἀποδεικνὺς κοινωνίαν δαιμόνων 
καὶ ἀνθρώπων, μεταδιδοὺς νόμου καὶ πολιτείας οὐ 
τοῖς τυχοῦσι τῶν ζῴων, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσοις μέτεστι λόγου 
καὶ φρονήσεως, πολὺ κρείττω καὶ δικαιοτέραν τῆς 
Λακωνικῆς νομοθεσίας εἰσηγούμενος, καθ᾽’ ἣν 
οὐδὲ ὑπάρχει τοῖς Ἠζλωσι γενέσθαι Σπαρτιάταις, 
ὅθεν δὴ καὶ διατελοῦσιν ἐπιβουλεύοντες τῇ 
Σπάρτῃ 

"Erepos δὲ μῦθος ἐν ἀπορρήτοις τελεταῖς ὑπὸ 
μάγων ἀνδρῶν ἄδεται θαυμαζόμενος, οἳ τὸν 
θεὸν τοῦτον ὑμνοῦσιν ὡς τέλειόν τε καὶ πρῶτον 
ἡνίοχον τοῦ τελειοτάτου ἅρματος. τὸ γὰρ "Ηλίου 
ἅρμα νεώτερόν φασιν εἶναι πρὸς ἐκεῖνο κρινόμενον, 
φανερὸν δὲ τοῖς πολλοῖς, ἅτε ποσα γιγνομένης 
τῆς φορᾶς. ὅθεν κοινῆς φήμης" τυγχάνειν, ὡς 
ἔοικεν ἀπὸ ὃ πρώτων σχεδόν τι τῶν ποιητῶν 
ἀνατολὰς καὶ δύσεις ἑκάστοτε λεγόντων κατὰ 


cro Jacobs: αὐτῶν. 

3 Reis} 
κοινῆς φήμης Weiske: κοιναῖς φήμαις. 
ἀπὸ Kmperius: ὑπὸ. 
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entire universe—if indeed he is father of all who live 
in it—yes, by Zeus, and his ‘ city’ too, our Stoic 
similitude, to suggest the greater office of the god. 
For kingship is a word more appropriate to a city 
than to a home. For surely men would not apply 
the term King to him who is over all and then 
refuse to admit that the whole is governed by a king, 
nor would they admit that they are governed by a 
king and then deny that they are members of a 
state or that there is a kingly administration of the 
universe. And again, conceding ‘ administration,’ 
they would not balk at accepting ‘ city,’ or something 
very like it, as descriptive of that which is 
administered. 

* This, then, is the theory of the philosophers, a 
theory which sets up a noble and benevolent fellow- 
ship of gods and men which gives a share in law and 
citizenship, not to al] living beings whatsoever, but only 
to such as have a share in reason and intellect, intro- 
ducing a far better and more righteous code than that 
of Sparta, in accordance with which the Helots have 
no prospect of ever becoming Spartans, and con- 
sequently are constantly plotting against Sparta. 

‘s Moreover, there is besides a myth which arouses 
admiration as sung in secret rites by the Magi, who 
extol this god of ours as being the perfect and original 
driver of the most perfect chariot. For the chariot 
of Helius, they claim, is relatively recent when 
compared with that of Zeus, though visible to the 
many because its course is run in full view. 
Therefore, they say, the chariot of Helius has 
enjoyed a reputation with all mankind, since the 
poets, beginning practically with the earliest times, 
so it would seem, are always telling of its rising and 
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ταὐτὰ πάντων ἐξηγουμένων ζευγνυμένους τε 
τοὺς ἵππους καὶ τὸν Ἥλιον αὐτὸν ἐπιβαίνοντα 
τοῦ δίφρου. 

Τὸ δὲ ἰσχυρὸν καὶ τέλειον ἅρμα τὸ Διὸς 
οὐδεὶς d ἄρα ὕμνησεν ἀξίως τῶν τῇδε οὔτε Ὅμηρος 
οὔτε “Ησίοδος, ἀλλὰ Ζωροάστρης καὶ μάγων 
παίδες ἄδουσι παρ᾽ ἐκείνου 3 μαθόντες" ὃν 
Πέρσαι λέγουσιν -ἔρωτι σοφίας καὶ δικαιοσύνης 
ἀποχωρήσαντα τῶν ἄλλων καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἐν ὄρει 
τινὶ ζῆν: ἔπειτα ἀφθῆναι τὸ ὄρος πυρὸς ἄνωθεν 
πολλοῦ κατασκήψαντος συνεχῶς τε κάεσθαι. 
τὸν οὖν βασιλέα σὺν τοῖς ἐλλογιμωτάτοις Π]ερσῶν 
ἀφικνεῖσθαι πλησίον, βουλόμενον εὔξασθαι τῷ 
θεῷ! καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα ἐξελθεῖν ἐκ τοῦ πυρὸς 
ἀπαθῆ, φανέντα δὲ αὐτοῖς ἵλεων θαρρεῖν κελεῦσαι 
καὶ θῦσαι θυσίας τινάς, ὡς ἥκοντος εἰς τὸν τόπον 
τοῦ θεοῦ. συγγίγνεσθαί τε μετὰ ταῦτα οὐχ 
ἅπασιν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἄριστα πρὸς ἀλήθειαν πεφυκόσι 
καὶ Θεοῦ ξυνιέναι δυναμένοις, οὓς Πέρσαι μάγους 
ἐκάλεσαν, ἐπισταμένους θεραπεύειν τὸ δαιμόνιον, 
οὐχ ws “Ἕλληνες ἀγνοίᾳ τοῦ ὀνόματος οὕτως 
ὀνομάζουσιν ἀνθρώπους γόητας. ἐκεῖνοι δὲ τά 
τε ἄλλα δρῶσι κατὰ λόγους ἱεροὺς καὶ δὴ 2 
Διὶ τρέφουσιν ἅρμα Νισαίων ἵππων: οἱ δέ 


1 κατὰ ταὐτὰ Reiske : : κατὰ ταῦτα M, καὶ κατὰ ταῦτα UB. 
2 ἐκείνου Morel: ἐκείνων. 


1 Hesiod, Theogony 760-1, speaks of the rising and the 
setting of Helius, though not expressly of his chariot. The 
earliest reference to his chariot may be Hymn to Hermes 68-9. 

* Dio, like Herodotus (2. 53), regards Homer and Hesiod 
as creators of the orthodox views about Greek gods. 

3 Cf. Or. 49. 7. Greeks did, not infrequently, associate 
Magi and magic as related terms. 
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its setting, all in the same manner describing the 
yoking of the horses and Helius himself mounting 
his car.! 

* But the mighty, perfect chariot of Zeus has 
never been praised as it deserves by any of the poets 
of our land, either by Homer or by Hesiod ;? and yet 
Zoroaster sings of it, as do the children of the Magi, 
who learned the song from him. For the Persians 
say that Zoroaster, because of a passion for wisdom 
and justice, deserted his fellows and dwelt by himself 
on a certain mountain; and they say that thereupon 
the mountain caught fire, a mighty flame descending 
from the sky above, and that it burned unceasingly. 
So then the king and the most distinguished of his 
Persians drew near for the purpose of praying to the 
god; and Zoroaster came forth from the fire un- 
scathed, and, showing himself gracious toward them, 
bade them to be of good cheer and to offer certain 
sacrifices in recognition of the god's having come to 
that place. And thereafter, so they say, Zoroaster 
has associated, not with them all, but only with 
such as are best endowed with regard to truth, and 
are best able to understand the god, men whom 
the Persians have named Magi, that is to say, people 
who know how to cultivate the divine power, not 
like the Greeks, who in their ignorance use the term 
to denote wizards.? And all else that those Magi do 
is in accordance with sacred sayings, and in particular 
they maintain for Zeus a team of Nisaean horses 4— 


* Herodotus (7. 40), deseribing the march of Xerxes’ army, 
mentions ‘ten sacred Nisacan horses, most beautifully 
adorned,’ which went before a chariot drawn by eight white 
horses, and sacred to Zeus. There is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate Dio’s claim that the Magi sang of the team of Zeus. 
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εἰσι κάλλιστοι καὶ μέγιστοι τῶν κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν" 
τῷ δέ γε “Hiiw ἕνα ἵππον. 

᾿Εξηγοῦνται δὲ τὸν μῦθον οὐχ ὥσπερ οἱ 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν προφῆται τῶν Μουσῶν ἕκαστα φράζουσι 
μετὰ πολλῆς πειθοῦς, ἀλλὰ μάλα αὐθαδῶς. 
εἶναι γὰρ δὴ τοῦ ξύμπαντος μίαν ἀγωγήν τε 

ε , e M 
καὶ ἠνιόχησιω ὑπὸ τῆς ἄκρας ἐμπειρίας. τε καὶ 
ῥώμης γιγνομένην ἀεί, καὶ ταύτην ἄπαυστον 
ἐν ᾿ἀπαύστοις αἰῶνος περιόδοις. τοὺς δὲ 'HAiov 
καὶ Σελήνης δρόμους, καθάπερ εἶπον, μερῶν 
εἶναι κινήσεις, ὅθεν ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 1 ὁρᾶσθαι 
ο. τῆς δὲ τοῦ ξύμπαντος κινήσεως 

φορᾶς μὴ ξυνιέναι 5 τοὺς πολλούς, ἀλλ᾽ 
ieee TO μέγεθος τοῦδε τοῦ ἀγῶνος. 

Τὸ δὴ μετὰ τοῦτο αἰσχύνομαι φράζειν τῶν 
ἵππων πέρι καὶ τῆς ἡνιοχήσεως, ὅπως ἐξηγούμενοι 
λέγουσιν, οὐ πάνυ τι φροντίζοντες ὅμοιόν σφισι 
γίγνεσθαι πανταχῇ τὸ τῆς εἰκόνος. ἴσως γὰρ 
ἂν φαινοίµην ἄτοπος παρὰ EA νικά τε καὶ 
χαρίεντα ἄσματα βαρβαρικὸν dopa ἐπάδων ὃ 
ὅμως δὲ τολμητέον. 

Φασὶ τῶν ἵππων τὸν πρῶτον ἄνωθεν ἀπείρῳ 


1 ἀνθρώπων Arnim: αὐτῶν. 
3 ξυνιέναι Reiske: ἐυνεῖναι. 
3 ἐπάδων Emperius: παίδων. 


1 Le., ‘ spokesmen.’ 

? Figurative usage of the term. 

3 The * barbarian lay’ finds no counterpart in Zoroastrian 
literature; though the Avesta does refer to the team of 
Mithra, god of light, as erossing the firmament. Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, vol. I, p. 65, maintains that the Greeks did 
not know the Avestan Zoroaster or the teaehing of the 
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and these horses are the finest and largest to be 
found in Asia—but for Helius they maintain only a 
single horse. 

* These Magi narrate their myth, not in the manner 
of our prophets ! of the Muses, who merely present 
each detail with much plausibility, but rather 
with stubborn insistence upon its truthfulness. For 
they assert that the universe is constantly being 
propelled and driven along a single path, as by a 
charioteer endowed with highest skill and power, and 
that this movement goes on unceasingly in unceasing 
cycles of time. And the coursing of Helius and 
Selené, according to their account, is the movement 
of portions of the whole, and for that reason it is more 
clearly perceived by mankind. And they add that 
the movement and revolution of the universe as a 
whole is not perceptible to the majority of mankind, 
but that, on the contrary, they are ignorant of the 
magnitude of this contest.? 

* What follows regarding the horses and their 
driving I really am ashamed to tell in the manner in 
which the Magi set it forth in their narrative, since 
they are not very much concerned to secure consist- 
ency at all points in their presentation of the picture. 
In fact, quite possibly I may appear absurd when, in 
contrast with Greek lays of grace and charm, I 
chant one that is barbarian;? but still I must make 
the venture. 

* According to the Magi, that one of the horses 
Gathas. Dio’s myth may be, at least in large measure, his 
own fanciful treatment of familiar Stoie doctrine, that the 
universe consisted of four concentric spheres: earth, water, 
air, and fire (aether). These four can readily be identified 


with Dio's ‘horses.’ Cf. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 
vol. ILL, pt. 1, p. 172. 
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διαφέρειν κάλλει τε καὶ μεγέθει καὶ ταχυτῆτι, 
dre! ἔξωθεν περιτρέχοντα τὸ μήκιστον τοῦ 
ὃ ρόμου, αὐτοῦ Ζηνὸς ἱερόν" πτηνὸν δὲ εἶναι" 
τὴν δὲ χρόαν λαμπρόν, αὐγῆς τῆς καθαρωτάτης" 
τὸν δὲ Ἥλιον ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν Σελήνην σημεῖα 
προφανῆ ὁρᾶσθαι, ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, καὶ τῶνδε τῶν 
ἵππων ἐστὶ σημεῖα, τὰ μὲν μηνοειδῆ, τὰ δὲ 
ἀλλοῖα. ταῦτα δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ὁρᾶσθαι συνεστραμ- 
μένα, καθάπερ € ἐν αὐγῇ λαμπρᾶ φλογὸς σπινθῆρας 
ἰσχυροὺς διαθέοντας, ἰδίαν δὲ κίνησιν ἔχειν καθ᾽ 
αὑτά. καὶ τἆλλα ἄστρα δι ἐκείνου φαινόμενα 

ὶ ἐύμπαντα ἐκείνου πεφυκότα μέρη τὰ μὲν 
περιφέρεσθαι σὺν αὐτῷ μίαν ταύτην ἔχοντα 
κίνησιν, τὰ δὲ ἄλλους θεῖν δρόμους. τυγχά- 
vew δὲ παρὰ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ταῦτα μὲν ἰδίου 
ἕκαστον ὀνόματος, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα κατὰ πλῆθος 
ἀθρόα, διανενεμημένα εἴς τινα σχήματα καὶ 
μορφάς. 

“O μὲν δὴ λαμπρότατος ἵππος καὶ ποικιλώτατος 
αὐτῷ τε Διὶ προσφιλέστατος, ὧδέ πως ὑμνούμενος 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, θυσίας τε καὶ τιμὰς ἅτε πρῶτος 
εἰκότως πρώτας ἔλαχεν: δεύτερος δὲ μετ᾽ ἐκεῖ- 
νον ἁπτόμενος αὐτοῦ καὶ πλησιώτατος "Hpas 
ἐπώνυμος, εὐήνιος καὶ μαλακός, πολὺ δὲ ἥττων 
κατά τε ῥώμην καὶ τάχος. χροιὰν ὃ δὲ τῇ μὲν 
αὑτοῦ φύσει μέλας, φαιδρύνεται δὲ ἀεὶ τὸ κατα- 
λαμπόμενον ᾿Ηλίω: τὸ δὲ σκιασθὲν ἐν τῇ περιφορᾷ 

1 dre Emperius: τά τε. 


2 ἐν added by Reiske. 
3 χροιὰν Emperius: χροιᾶι U, χροιὰ BM. 


1 Aether, abode of the fixed stars and the planets. 
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which is the highest in the heavens ! is immeasurably 
superior in beauty, size, and speed, since it has the 
outside track and runs the longest course, a horse 
sacred to Zeus himself. Furthermore, it is a winged 
creature, brilliant in colour with the brilliance of the 
purest flame; and in it Helius and Selené are to be 
sten as conspicuous signs or marks—like, I fancy, the 
marks which horses bear here on earth, some crescent- 
shaped and some of other patterns. And they say 
that these ‘ marks ' appear to us to be in close array, 
as it were great sparks of fire darting about in the 
midst of brilliant light, and yet that each has its own 
independent motion. Furthermore, the other stars 
also which are visible through that Horse of Zeus, 
one and all being natural parts of it, in some instances 
revolve along with it and have the same motion, and 
in others follow different tracks. And they add that 
among men these stars which are associated with the 
Horse of Zeus have each its own particular name ; 3 
whereas the rest are treated collectively in groups, 
distributed so as to form certain figures or patterns.? 

« Well then, the horse that is most brilliant and 
most spangled with stars and dearest to Zeus himself, 
being praised by the Magi in their hymns for some 
such attributes as these, quite properly stands first in 
sacrifice and worship as being truly first. Next in 
order after that, in closest contact with the Horse of 
Zeus, comes one that bears the name of Hera,‘ a horse 
obedient to the rein and gentle, but far inferior in 
strength and speed. In colour this horse is of its 
own nature black, but that portion which receives the 
light of Helius is regularly bright, whereas where it is 


? The planets. 3 Constellations, 
1 Air. 
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τὴν αὑτοῦ μεταλαμβάνει τῆς χρόας ἰδέαν. τρί- 
τος Ιοσειδῶνος ἱερός, τοῦ δευτέρου βραδύτερος. 
τούτου δὲ μυθολογοῦσιν εἴδωλον οἱ ποιηταὶ 
γενέσθαι παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, ὄντυνα 
ὀνομάζουσι Ι]ήγασον, καί φασιν ἀνεῖναι κρήνην ἐν 
Κορίνθῳ χαράξαντα τῇ ὁπλῇ. ὁ δὲ δὴ τέταρτος 
εἰκάσαι πάντων ἀτοπώτατος, στερεός "τε καὶ 
ἀκίνητος, οὐχ ὅπως πτερωτός, ἐπώνυμος Ἑστίας. 
ὅμως δὲ οὐκ ἀποτρέπονται τῆς εἰκόνος, ἀλλὰ 
ἐνεζεῦχθαί φασι καὶ τοῦτον τῷ ἅρματι, μένειν 
δὲ κατὰ χώραν χαλινὸν ἀδάμαντος ἐνδακόντα. 
συνερείδευ» δὲ πανταχόθεν αὐτῷ 1 τοῖς μέρεσι, 
καὶ τὼ δύο τὼ πλησίον ὁμοίως πρὸς αὐτὸν 
ἐγκλίνειν, ἀτεχνῶς ἐπιπίπτοντε καὶ ὠθουμένω" 
τὸν δὲ ἐξωτάτω πρῶτον ἀεὶ περὶ τὸν ἑστῶτα 
ὡς νύσσαν φέρεσθαι. 

Τὸ μὲν οὖν πολὺ μετ᾽ εἰρήνης καὶ φιλίας 
διατελοῦσιν ἀβλαβεῖς. ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων. ἤδη δέ ποτε 
ἐν μήκει χρόνου καὶ πολλαῖς περιόδοις ἰσχυρὸν 


ἆσθμα τοῦ πρώτου προσπεσὸν ἄνωθεν, οἷα δὴ 


1 αὐτῷ] αὐτῷ Arnim. 


1 This notion seems to have been borrowed from the 
behaviour of the moon. 2 Water. 

? Cf. especially Statius, Thebais 4. 60. The most familiar 
version of the myth is associated with Hippocrené on Helicon. 
However, Pegasus is eonneeted also with other fountains, 
probably because of the meaning attached to his name. 
According to Pindar and others, Peirené at Corinth is linked 
with the capture of Pegasus by Bellerophon. It is probably 
the Peirené on Acrocorinth which Dio has in mind—an 
exccllent spot from which to take off—for in Roman times 
that spring became more prominent in the Pegasus story than 
the more sumptuous spring of the lower city. Vid. Broneer, 
Corinth 1H, pt. i, pp. 59-60. 
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in shadow in its revolution it has its own proper 
colour. Third comes a horse that is sacred to 
Poseidon,” still slower than the second. Regarding 
this steed the poets have a myth to the effect that 
its counterpart appeared among men—he whom they 
call Pegasus, methinks—and they claim that he 
caused a fountain to burst forth at Corinth by pawing 
with his Ἰου But the fourth is the strangest 
conception of them all, a horse both firm and im- 
movable, to say nothing of its having no wings, and 
it is named after Hestia. However, the Magi do 
not shrink from its portrayal; on the contrary, they 
state that this steed also is harnessed to the chariot, 
and yet it remains immovable, champing its 
adamantine curb. And from all sides the other 
horses press close to him with their bodies and the 
pair that are his neighbours ὅ swerve toward him 
abreast, falling upon him, as it were, and crowding 
him, yet the horse that is farthest off 6 is ever first 
to round that stationary steed as horses round the 
turn in the hippodrome.* 

* Now for the most part the horses continue in 
peace and friendship, unharmed by one another. But 
on one occasion in the past, in the course of a long 
space of time and many revolutions of the universe, 
a mighty blast from the first horse fell from on high, 


* Here to be interpreted as the earth. See note to § 43. 

5 Water and air. € Aether. 

7 In $ 43 Dio warns us that the Magi are not much concerned 
regarding consistency. The translator assumes that all four 
horses are harnessed to one car—their varying speed would 
allow of that interpretation, since three of them move about 
the fourth; but how could the outermost (Aether) obtain a 
lead? Perhaps the spectator in the hippodrome might 
receive that impression. 
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θυμοειδοῦς, ἐθέρμηνε τοὺς ἄλλους, σφοδρότερόν 
γε μὴν τὸν τελευταῖον' τήν tet δὴ χαίτην 
/ » - ^ f 3 / . 
περιέφλεξεν αὐτοῦ, ἡ μάλιστα ἠγάλλετο, καὶ 
τὸν ἅπαντα κόσμον. τοῦτο δὲ τὸ πάθος ἅπαξ 
Ἕλληνας μνημονεύοντάς φασι Φαέθοντι προσ- 
άπτειν, οὐ δυναμένους μέμφεσθαι τὴν Διὸς ἡνιόχησιν, 
, € / $ 3 3 / £ 
τούς τε “Ηλίου δρόμους οὐκ ἐθέλοντας ψέγειν. 
/ , e 7 € / ^ / 
διό φασι νεώτερον ἡνίοχον, Ἡλίου παῖδα θνητόν, 
ἐπιθυμήσαντα χαλεπῆς καὶ ἀξυμφόρου πᾶσι τοῖς 
θνητοῖς παιδιᾶς, αἰτησάμενον παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἐπιστῆναι τῷ δίφρῳ, φερόμενόν τε ἀτάκτως 
, t ^ M A M / 3 ` 
πάντα καταφλέξαι ζῷα καὶ φυτά, καὶ τέλος αὐτὸν 
διαφθαρῆναι πληγέντα ὑπὸ κρείττονος πυρός. 
Πάλιν δὲ ὅταν διὰ πλειόνων ἐτῶν ὁ Νυμφῶν 
καὶ [Ποσειδῶνος ἱερὸς πῶλος ἐπαναστῇ, παρὰ 
τὸ σύνηθες ἀγωνιάσας καὶ ταραχθείς, ἱδρῶτι 
πολλῷ κατέκλυσε τὸν αὐτὸν τοῦτον ἅτε 
ὁμόζυγα: πειρᾶται δὴ τῆς ἐναντίας τῇ πρότερον 
φθορᾷ, ὕδατι πολλῷ χειμαζόμενος. καὶ τοῦτον 
a ~ ^ 4 ο € ` 
éva χειμῶνα διηγεῖσθαι τοὺς “Ἕλληνας ὑπὸ 
νεότητός τε καὶ μνήμης ἀσθενοῦς, καὶ  Δευκα- 
λίωνα βασιλεύοντα τότε σφίσιν ἀρκέσαι πρὸ τῆς 
παντελοῦς φθορᾶς. 
1 τήν τε Emperius: τὴν δὲ. 


2 After καὶ Reiske deletes λέγουσι. 


1 Earth. 

2 The Stoies believed in periodie conflagrations by which the 
universe was consumed, to be made anew. í 

3 Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1. 750 to 2. 400. 
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and, as might have been expected from such a fiery- 
tempered steed, inflamed the others, and more 
especially the last in order;! and the fire encom- 
passed not alone its mane, which formed its special 
pride, but the whole universe as well? And the 
Magi say that the Greeks, recording this experience 
as an isolated occurrence, connect it with the name 
of Phaethon, since they are unable to criticize the 
driving of Zeus and are loath to find fault with the 
coursings of Helius. And so they relate that a 
younger driver, a mortal son of Helius, desiring a 
sport that was to prove grievous and disastrous for 
all mankind, besought his father to let him mount 
his car and, plunging along in disorderly fashion, 
consumed with fire everything, both animals and 
plants, and finally was himself destroyed, being 
smitten by too powerful a flame.? 

* Again, when at intervals of several years the 
borse that is sacred to Poseidon and the Nymphs 
rebels, having become panic-stricken and agitated 
beyond his wont, he overwhelms with copious sweat 
that same stecd, since they two are yoke-mates. 
Accordingly it mects with a fate which is the 
opposite of the disaster previously mentioned, this 
time being deluged with a mighty flood. And the 
Magi state that here again the Greeks, through 
youthful ignorance and faulty memory, record this 
flood as a single occurrence and claim that Deucalion, 
who then was king, saved them from complete 
destruction.* 


4 According to Ovid, ibid., 1. 318-29, only Pyrrha and 
Deucalion were saved. Apollodorus 1. 7. 2 says a few others 
escaped by fleeing to the highest mountains. Lucian, De Dea 
Syria 12, gives a version quite similar to the story of Noah. 
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Tatra δὲ σπανίως ξυμβαίνοντα δοκεῖνὶ μὲν 
ἀνθρώποις διὰ τὸν αὑτῶν ὄλεθρον γίγνεσθαι μὴ 
κατὰ λόγον μηδὲ μετέχειν τῆς τοῦ παντὸς τάξεως, 
λανθάνειν δὲ αὐτοὺς ὀρθῶς γιγνόμενα καὶ κατὰ 
γνώμην τοῦ σῴζοντος καὶ κυβερνῶντος τὸ πᾶν. 
εἶναι γὰρ ὅμοιον ὥσπερ ὅταν ἅρματος ἡνίοχος 
τῶν ἵππων τινὰ κολάζῃ χαλινῷ σπάσας ἢ κέντρῳ 
ἁψάμενος: ὁ 8 ἐσκίρτησε καὶ ἐταράχθη, mapa- 
χρῆμα εἰς δέον καθιστάμενος. 

Μίαν μὲν οὖν λέγουσι; ταύτην ἡνιόχησιν 
ἰσχυράν, οὐχ ὅλου φθειρομένου τοῦ παντός. 
πάλιν δὲ ἑτέραν τῆς τῶν τεττάρων κινήσεως καὶ 
μεταβολῆς, ἐν ἀλλήλοις μεταβαλλομένων καὶ δι- 
αλλαττόντων τὰ εἴδη, μέχρις ἂν εἰς μίαν ἅπαντα 
συνέλθῃ φύσιν, ἡττηθέντα τοῦ κρείττονος. ὅμως 
δὲ καὶ ταύτην τὴν κίνησιν ἡνιοχήσει προσεικάζειν 
τολμῶσιν ἐλάσει τε ἅρματος, ἀτοπωτέρας δεόμενοι 
τῆς εἰκόνος: οἷον εἴ τις θαυματοποιὸς ἐκ κηροῦ 
πλάσας ἵππους, ἔπειτα ἀφαιρῶν καὶ περιξύων 
ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστου προστιθεὶς ἄλλοτε ἄλλῳ, τέλος δὲ 
ἅπαντας εἰς ἕνα τῶν τεττάρων ἀναλώσας μίαν 
μορφὴν ἐξ ἁπάσης τῆς ὕλης ἐργάσαιτο ὃ 
γε μὴν τὸ τοιοῦτο μὴ καθάπερ ἀψύχων πλασμά- 


$ y 
ειναι 


3 - - / 
των ἔξωθεν τοῦ δημιουργοῦ πραγματευομένου 
e ^ ` 3 / 
καὶ μεθιστάντος τὴν ὕλην, αὐτῶν δὲ ἐκείνων 
γίγνεσθαι τὸ πάθος, ὥσπερ ἐν ἀγῶνι μεγάλῳ τε 
1 δοκεῖν Geel: δοκεῖ. 2 λέγουσι added by Reiske. 
3 ἐργάσαιτο Emperius : ἐργάσοιτο. 
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** According to the Magi, these rare oceurrences are 
viewed by mankind as taking place for their destruc- 
tion, and not in accord with reason or as a part of the 
order of the universe, being unaware that they occur 
quite properly and in keeping with the plan of the 
preserver and governor of the world. For in reality 
it is comparable with what happens when a charioteer 
punishes one of his horses, pulling hard upon the 
rein or pricking with the goad; and then the horse 
prances and is thrown into a panic but straightway 
settles down to its proper gait. 

“Well then, this is one kind of driving of which 
they tell, attended by violence but not involving the 
complete destruction of the universe. On the other 
hand, they tell also of a different kind that involves 
the movement and change of all four horses, one in 
which they shift among themselves and interchange 
their forms until all come together into one being, 
having been overcome by that one which is superior in 
power. And yet this movement also the Magi dare 
to liken to the guidance and driving of a chariot, 
though to do so they need even stranger imagery. 
For instance, it is as if some magician were to mould 
horses out of wax, and then, subtracting and scraping 
off the wax from each, should add a little now to 
this one and now to that, until finally, having used up 
all the horses in constructing one from the four, be 
should fashion a single horse out of all his material. 
They state, however, that in reality the process to 
which they refer is not like that of such inanimate 
images, in which the craftsman operates and shifts 
the material from without, but that instead the 
transformation is the work of these creatures them- 
selves, just as if they were striving for victory in a 
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K . Ιλ 0 ^ . ’ 2 ζό " / 0 de 
αἱ ἀληθινῷ περὶ νίκης ἐριζόντων' γίγνεσθαι δὲ 
/ ` ’ 9 ^ 
τὴν νίκην καὶ τὸν στέφανον ἐξ ἀνάγκης τοῦ 
M ^ ^ 
πρώτου καὶ κρατίστου τάχει τε kai ἀλκῇ Kal τῇ 
4 ^ d ^ ^ 
ξυμπάσῃ ἀρετῇ, ὃν εἴπομεν ἐν ἀρχῇ τῶν λόγων 
2 ^ 
ἐξαίρετον εἶναι Διός. τοῦτον γάρ, ἅτε πάντων 
> ΄ 4 , / A 3 το 
ἀλκιμώτατον καὶ φύσει διάπυρον, ταχὺ ἀναλώ- 
4 ^ 
σαντα τοὺς ἄλλους, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τῷ ὄντι 
/ ^ / ^ A 
κηρίνους, ἐν οὐ πολλῷ τινι χρόνω, δοκοῦντι δὲ 
ἡμῖν ἀπείρῳ πρὸς τὸν ἡμέτερον αὐτῶν λογισμόν, 
^ * 
καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν πάντων πᾶσαν εἰς αὑτὸν ἀναλα- 
/ ` / ` 4 , ^ 
βόντα, πολὺ κρείττω καὶ λαμπρότερον ὀφθῆναι 
^ / € , 3 ` » ^ 9 . 
τοῦ πρότερον, ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου θνητῶν οὐδὲ 
> /, » , 3 M ey? € ^ ’ 
ἀθανάτων, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ νικηφόρον 
^ ^ 3 
γενόμενον τοῦ μεγίστου ἀγῶνος. στάντα δὲ 
- - / ’ e 
ὑψηλὸν καὶ γαῦρον, χαρέντα TH νίκῃ, τόπον τε ὡς 
πλεῖστον καταλαβεῖν καὶ μείζονος χώρας δεηθῆναι 
τότε ὑπὸ ῥώμης καὶ μένους. 
Κατὰ τοῦτο δὴ γενόμενοι τοῦ λόγου δυσωποῦν- 
^ ^ ΄ 
ται τὴν αὑτῶν ἐπονομάζειν τοῦ ζῴου φύσιν. 
εἶναι γὰρ αὐτὸν ἤδη τηνικάδε ἁπλῶς τὴν τοῦ 
e / M l la ^ ` ? M 4 
ἡνιόχου καὶ δεσπότου ψυχήν, μᾶλλον δὲ αὐτὸ τὸ 
^ ^ 4 
φρονοῦν καὶ τὸ ἡγούμενον αὐτῆς. οὕτως δὴ 
^ ^ 1 ` 
λέγομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς τιμῶντες καὶ σεβόμενοι τὸν 
- A es 
μέγιστον θεὸν ἔργοις τε ἀγαθοῖς καὶ ῥήμασιν 
, ΄ 9 λ 0 M A or, / ε ^ \ 
εὐφήμοις. ειφθεὶς γὰρ δὴ μόνος ὁ νοῦς καὶ 
^ . 4:9 
τόπον ἀμήχανον ἐμπλήσας αὑτοῦ, ἅτε γ᾽ ἐπ 
5 - M 3 9 ^ 
ions? πανταχῇ κεχυμένος, οὐδενὸς ἐν αὐτῷ 


1 αὐτῶν Capps: αὐτῶν or αὐτὴν. 
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contest that is great and real. And they add that 
the victory and its crown belong of necessity to 
that horse which is first and best in speed and prowess 
and general excellence, I mean to that one which we 
named in the beginning of our account as the special 
steed of Zeus. For that one, being most valiant of 
all and fiery by nature, having speedily used up the 
others—as if, methinks, they were truly made of 
wax—in no great span of time (though to us it 
seems endless according to our reckoning) and 
having appropriated to itself all the substance of 
them all, appeared much greater and more brilliant 
than formerly; not through the aid of any other 
creature, either mortal or immortal, but by itself 
and its own efforts proving victor in the greatest 
contest. And, standing tall and proud, rejoicing in 
its victory, it not only seized the largest possible 
region but also needed larger space at that time, so 
great was its strength and its spirit. 

* Having arrived at that stage in their myth, the 
Magi are embarrassed in search of a name to describe 
the nature of the creature of their own invention. For 
they say that now by this time it is simply the soul 
of the charioteer and master; or, let us say, merely the 
intellect and leadership of that soul. (Those, in 
fact, are the terms we ourselves employ when we 
honour and reverence the greatest god by noble 
deeds and pious words). For indeed, when the mind 
alone had been left and had filled with itself im- 
measurable space, since it had poured itself evenly 
in all directions and nothing in it remained dense but 


2 οὕτως . . . εὐφήμοις suspected by Casaubon. 
αὑτοῦ . . . tans Von der Muehll: αὐτοῦ ye πίθως M, 
> ^ > w , € ? a g y 
αὐτοῦ γ᾽ ἔπειθ᾽ ὡς B, αὐτοῦ ἅτε γε πίθος Ὁ. 
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πυκνοῦ λειφθέντος, ἀλλὰ πάσης ἐπικρατούσης 
μανότητος, ὅτε τ σος γίγνεται, τὴν καθαρω- 
τάτην λαβὼν αὐγῆς * ἀκηράτου φύσιν, εὐθὺς 
T τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς βίον. ἔρωτα δὴ λαβὼν 
τῇ ? ἡνιοχήσεως ἐκείνης καὶ ἀρχῆς καὶ .ὁμονοίας 
τῆ. τε τῶν τριῶν φύσεων καὶ ἡλίου καὶ σελήνης 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἄστρων, ἁπάντων τε ἁπλῶς 
ζῴων καὶ φυτῶν, ὥρμησεν ἐπὶ τὸ γεννᾶν καὶ 
διανέμειν ἕκαστα καὶ δημιουργεῖν τὸν ὄντα νῦν 
κόσμον ἐξ ἀρχῆς πολὺ κρείττω καὶ λαμπρότερον 
ἆτε νεώτερον. ἀστράψας δὲ ὅλον οὐκ ἁπά ντου 
οὐδὲ ῥυπαρὰν ἀστραπήν, οἷα ἐν χειμερίοις ? 
ἐλαννομένων βιαιότερον πολλάκις τῶν νεφῶν 
διῆξεν, ἀλλὰ καθαρὸν καὶ ἀμιγῆ παντὸς σκοτεινοῦ, 
μετέβαλε ῥᾳδίως ἅμα τῇ νοήσει. μνησθεὶς. δὲ 
᾿Αφροδίτης καὶ γενέσεως ἐπράῦνε καὶ ἀνῆκεν 
αὑτόν, καὶ πολὺ τοῦ φωτὸς ἀποσβέσας εἰς ἀέρα 
πυρώδη τρέπεται πυρὸς ἠπίου. μιχθεὶς δὲ τότε 
Ἥρᾳ καὶ μεταλαβὼν τοῦ τελειοτάτου λέχους, 
ἀναπαυσάμενος ἀφίησι τὴν πᾶσαν αὖ τοῦ παντὸς 
γονήν. τοῦτον ὑμνοῦσι παῖδες σοφῶν ἐν ἀρρήτοις 
τελεταῖς "ρας καὶ Διὸς εὐδαίμονα γάμον. 
ὑγρὰν δὲ ποιήσας τὴν ὅλην οὐσίαν, ἓν σπέρμα τοῦ 
παντός, αὐτὸς ἐν τούτῳ διαθέων, καθάπερ ἐν 
γονῇ πνεῦμα τὸ πλάττον καὶ δημιουργοῦν, τότε 
δὴ μάλιστα προσεοικὼς τῇ τῶν ἄλλων συστάσει 
ζῴων, καθ᾽’ ὅσον ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος ovv- 
εστάναι λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἀπὸ τρόπου, τὰ λοιπὰ ἤδη 


1 αὐγῆς Emperius: αὐτὸς. 

2 πῆς Geel: τὴν. 

3 οἷα ἐν χειμερίοις Casaubon: otav χειμερίος BM, otav 
χειμερίοις U. 
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complete porosity prevailed—at which time it 
becomes most beautiful—having obtained the purest 
nature of unadulterated light, it immediately longed 
for the existence that it had at first. Accordingly, 
becoming enamoured of that control and govern- 
ance and concord which it once maintained not only 
over the three natures of sun and moon and the 
other stars, but also over absolutely all animals and 
plants, it became eager to generate and distribute 
everything and to make the orderly universe then 
existent once more far better and more resplendent 
because newer. And emitting a full flash of light- 
ning, not a disorderly or foul one such as in stormy 
weather often darts forth, when the clouds drive more 
violently than usual, but rather pure and unmixed 
with any murk, it worked a transformation easily, 
with the speed of thought. But recalling Aphrodité 
and the process of generation, it tamed and relaxed 
itself and, quenching much of its light, it turned into 
fiery air of gentle warmth, and uniting with Hera and 
enjoying the most perfect wedlock, in sweet repose 
it emitted anew the full supply of seed for the uni- 
verse. Such is the blessed marriage of Zeus and 
Hera ! of which the sons of sages sing in secret rites. 
And having made fluid all his essence, one seed for 
the entire world, he himself moving about in it like a 
spirit that moulds and fashions in generation, then 
indeed most closely resembling the composition of 
the other creatures, inasmuch as he might with 
reason be said to consist of soul and body, he now 

1 An apparent allusion to what was commonly called the 
Hieros Gamos or Holy Wedding, the earliest reference to 
which seems to be Iliad 14. 294-6. "Theocritus 15. 64 asserts 


that women generally knew all the details. Hera presided 
over the rites of marriage. 
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e , , M ^ Ud . . 
ῥᾳδίως πλάττει καὶ τυποῖ, λείαν καὶ μαλακὴν 
αὑτῷ περιχέας τὴν οὐσίαν καὶ πᾶσαν εἴκουσαν 
εὐπετῶς. 
᾿Εργασάμενος δὲ καὶ τελεώσας ἀπέδειξεν ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς τὸν ὄντα κόσμον εὐειδῆ καὶ καλὸν ἀμηχάνως, 
πολὺ δὴ λαμπρότερον ἢ οἷος ὁρᾶται νῦν. πάντα 
ydp που καὶ τἄλλα ἔργα τῶν δημιουργῶν καινὰ 1 
ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης καὶ τῶν χειρῶν παραχρῆμα τοῦ 
ποιήσαντος κρείττω καὶ στιλπνότερα, καὶ τῶν 
φυτῶν τὰ νεώτερα εὐθαλέστερα τῶν παλαιῶν 
e ^ , / M M / ^ » 
ὅλα τε βλαστοῖς ἐοικότα. καὶ μὴν τά ye ζῷα εὐ- 
^ ^ ` 4 
χάριτα καὶ προσηνῆ ἰδεῖν μετὰ τὴν γένεσιν, οὐ 
μόνον τὰ κάλλιστα αὐτῶν, πῶλοί τε καὶ μόσχοι 
` ’ 3 ^ M [4 , ^ 
καὶ σκύλακες, ἀλλὰ καὶ θηρίων σκύμνοι τῶν 
ἀγριωτάτων. ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἀνθρώπου φύσις νηπία 
* e * € L4 A 3 ^ ΄ 
τε καὶ ὑδαρῆς ὁμοία Δήμητρος ἀτελεῖ χλόη, 
- A M] 
προελθοῦσα δὲ εἰς τὸ μέτρον ὥρας καὶ νεότητος 
παντὸς ἀτεχνῶς φυτοῦ κρεῖττον καὶ ἐπιφανέσ- ᾿ 
la € . ΄ > / ` 
τερον βλάστημα. ὁ δὴ ξύμπας οὐρανός τε καὶ 
κόσμος, ὅτε πρῶτον συνετελέσθη, κοσμηθεὶς 
- . > / / 
ὑπὸ τῆς σοφωτάτης τε καὶ ἀρίστης τέχνης, 
» - - - ^ * 
ἄρτι τῶν τοῦ δημιουργοῦ χειρῶν ἀπηλλαγμένος, 
λαμπρὸς καὶ διαυγὴς καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς μέρεσι 
παμφαίνων, νήπιος μὲν οὐδένα χρόνον ἐγένετο 
A 
οὐδὲ ἀσθενὴς κατὰ τὴν ἀνθρωπίνην τε καὶ θνητὴν 
^ , 3 / ΄ ` . > z 
τῆς φύσεως ἀσθένειαν, νέος δὲ Kal ἀκμάζων 
3 ` 3 ` ^ 5 ^ e M ` e . 
εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς. ὅτε δὴ καὶ ὁ δημιουργὸς 
αὐτοῦ καὶ πατὴρ ἰδὼν ἤσθη μὲν οὐδαμῶς: 
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with ease moulds and fashions all the rest, pouring 
about him his essence smooth and soft and easily 
yielding in every part. 

* And having performed his task and brought it 
to completion, he revealed the existent universe 
as once more a thing of beauty and inconceivable 
loveliness, much more resplendent, indeed, than it 
appears to-day. For not only, I ween, are all other 
works of craftsmen better and brighter when fresh 
from the artistic hand of their maker, but also the 
younger specimens of plants are more vigorous than 
the old and altogether like young shoots. And 
indeed animals, too, are charming and attractive 
to behold right after their birth, not merely the 
most beautiful among them—colts and calves and 
puppies—but even the whelps of wild animals of 
most savage kind. For, on the one hand, the nature 
of man is helpless and feeble like Demeter's tender 
grain, but when it has progressed to the full measure 
of its prime, it is a stronger and more conspicuous 
creation than any plant at all. However, the entire 
heaven and universe when first it was completed, 
having been put in order by the wisest and noblest 
craft, just released from the hand of the creator, 
brilliant and translucent and brightly beaming in all 
its parts, remained helpless for no time at all, nor 
weak with the weakness that nature ordains for 
man and other mortal beings, but, on the contrary, 
was fresh and vigorous from the very beginning. At 
that time, thcrefore, the Creator and Father of the 
World, beholding the work of his hands, was not 
by any means merely pleased, for that is a lowly 


1 καινὰ Reiske : καὶ τὰ. 
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` ` , ^ , 334) ` \ 
ταπεινον γαρ εν ταπεινοις πάθος: εχαρη δὲ και 


ἐτέρφθη διαφερόντως 


ἥμενος Οὐλύμπῳ, ἐγέλασσε δέ οἱ φίλον ἦτορ 
γηθοσύνῃ, ὅθ᾽ ὁρᾶτο θεοὺς 


τοὺς ἅπαντας ἤδη γεγονότας καὶ παρόντας. 

Τὴν δὲ τότε μορφὴν τοῦ κόσμου, λέγω δὲ 
τήν τε ὥραν καὶ τὸ κάλλος ἀεὶ καλοῦ ὄντος 
5 ΄ 3 . , > ^ 3 ’ 
ἁμηχάνως, οὐδεὶς δύναιτ᾽ ἂν ἀνθρώπων διανοη- 
θῆναι καὶ εἰπεῖν ἀξίως οὔτε τῶν νῦν οὔτε 
^ LÀ ? 4 ^ / . » / 
τῶν πρότερον, εἰ μὴ Μοῦσαί τε καὶ ᾿Απόλλων 
ἐν θείῳ ῥυθμῷ τῆς εἰλικρινοῦς τε καὶ ἄκρας 
ἁρμονίας. ὅθεν δὴ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐάσωμεν τὰ νῦν, 
ὅσον ἡμῖν δυνατὸν ἐπᾶραι τὸν λόγον οὐκ ὀκνήσαντες. 
? M 3 ^ e 4 . 3 / 3 4 M] 
εἰ δὲ ἀτεχνῶς ὑψηλόν τε kai ἐξίτηλον ἀπέβη τὸ 
τοῦ λόγου σχῆμα, ὥσπερ οἱ δεινοὶ περὶ τοὺς 
” ’ . / » ’ . 
ὄρνιθάς φασι τὸν σφόδρα ἄνω χωρήσαντα καὶ 

- 3 ^ , 
τοῖς νέφεσιν ἐγκρύφαντα αὑτὸν ἀτελῆ τὴν μαντείαν 
ποιεῖν, οὐκ ἐμὲ ἄξιον αἰτιᾶσθαι, τὴν δὲ Βορυ- 
σθενιτῶν ἀξίωσιν, ὡς τότε ἐκεῖνοι λέγειν προσ- 
έταξαν. 
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experience of lowly beings; nay, he rejoiced and 
was delighted exceedingly, 


As on Olympus he sat, and his heart did laugh 
For joy, beholding the gods ! 


who were now all created and present before him." 

But the form of the universe at that moment—I 
mean both the bloom and the beauty of that which is 
for ever ineffably beauteous—no man could conceive 
and fitly express, neither among men of our time nor 
among those of former days, but only the Muses and 
Apollo with the divine rhythm of their pure and 
consummate harmony. For that reason let us also 
refrain for the present, now that we have not shirked 
exalting the myth to the best of our power. And if 
the form of that myth has turned out to be utterly 
lofty and indistinct, just as those who are expert in 
augury declare that the bird which ascends too high 
into the heavens and hides itself in the clouds makes 
divination incomplete, still it is not I whom you 
should blame, but rather the insistence of those men 
of Borysthenes, because it was they who bade me 
speak that day. 


1 Iliad 21. 389-90, 
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ACADEMY, 166.163 

Achilles, refuses to grow old, 22.17; 
his statues, 96.92; elated hy his 
armour, 396.6; had two temples at 
Borysthenes, 428.9; his voiee routs 
Trojans, 432.13; said to be a god, 
434.14; his holy isle, 442.25 ; 446.28 

Acratus, freedman of Nero, visits 
Rhodes, 152.149 

Acropolis, at Athens, plundered by 
Nero, 150.148 

Adana, quarrels with Tarsus, 320.51; 
348.14;.resists coming to Tarsus, 
380.47 ; 382.48 

Aegaeans, quarrel with ‘Tarsus, 
320.51; 346.10; 318.14; resist 
going to Tarsus, 380.47 ; 382.48 

Aesop, a kinsman of his, 234.63; a 
fable of his, 288.16 

Ajax, his hoorishness, 250.80; guilty 
of impiety, ibid. 

Alcaeus, a sculptor, 96.92 

Alector, the Castle of, 422.3 

Alexander (the Great), brings tribe of 
Macedonians to Egypt, 236.65; 
claims Zeus as father, 262.95 

Alexander (Paris), abducts Helen, 
292.21 

Alexandria, centrally located, 206.36 

Alexandrians, numerous, 198.29; their 
greed, 200.31; devoted to song, 
236.65 

Amphion, 232.61; 
Thebes, 232.62 

Anacharsis, visits Greece, 212.44 

Andros, its statues removed to Rome, 
154.151 

Antioch, quarrels with Apamea, 
382.48 

Antiochus, his subjugation, 116.113 

Apamea, quarrels with Antioch, 
382.48 


builds walls of 


Aphrodité, compared with Cassandra, 
292.21; angered at Lemnian 
women, 320.50; connected with 
generation, 470.56 

Apis, his prophetic utterances, 184.13 

Apollo, identical with Helius and 
Dionysus, 16.11; forbids removal of 
nestlings, 94.89; gives oracle to 
Athens, 174.3;  Averter-of-Evil, 
226.56; drives from temple mur- 
derer of  Archilochus, 284.12; 
helped build walls of Troy, 292.21; 
deity of Tarsus, 314.45; 474.60 

Apollonia, on the left shore of Pontus, 
424.4 

Arabia, its fragrant herbs, 300.28 

Arabs, in Alexandria, 210.40; their 
garb, 392.3 

Aradians, are abominable, 310.41; 
their musical mode, 312.42 

Arcadia, depopulated, 296.25 

Archilochus, coupled with Homer, 
282.11; given to censure, 284.12; 
especially honoured by Apollo, 
ibid.; quoted, 290.17; power to 
charm, 330.61 

Argives, exalted in ancient times, 
160.157; ancestors of Tarsians, 
274.1; 310.41 

Arion, saved by dolphins, 232.61 

Aristogeiton, his descendants, 134.128 ; 
136.132 

Aristomenes, the Messenian, had a 
hairy heart, 392.3 

Aristophanes, enjoyed 
munity, 280.9 

Artemis, her temple at Ephesus, 58.54 

Asia, invaded by Macedonians, 298.26 

Assyrians, ruined through luxury, 
298.26 

Athené, her statue, 16.10; deity of 
Tarsus, 314.45 


comic im- 
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Athenians, have uninseribed statue of 
boy, 96.92; pay court to Romans, 


108.105; not wealthy, 110.106; 
careless in conferring honours, 
118.116; unworthy of aneient 


glory, 120.117; example of base- 
ness, 124.119; devoted to gladia- 
torial shows, 121.121; respect their 
statues, 128.123; eompared with 
Hhodians, 132.126; 131.129; ex- 
alted in the past, 160.157; grant 
comie licence, 176.6; lived laborious 
lives, 260.92; devoted to oratory 
and poetry, 260.93; establish prize 
for comedy, 280.9; rivalry with 
Sparta, 382.19; decline in power, 
382.50 
Athenodorus, 
318.48 
Athens, erases names of condemned 
eriminals, 88.54; grants exemption 
from publie burdens, 134.130; has 
sanetuary of Horse and Maiden, 
218.78 
Attiea, has purest honey, 266.97 
Augustus, honoured Athenodorus, 
318.48 


governor of "Tarsus, 


Babylon, 294.23; its walls, 296.21 


Bacchants, 228.58; leap about 
Dionysus, 398.8 

Bacis, the oracles of, 390.2 

Bactrians, at Alexandria, 210.10; 


good horsemen, 212.43 

Bellerophon, 198.28 

Black Sea, visited by Rhodian war- 
ships, 106.103 

^orysthenes (the eity), on the Blaek 
Sea, 420.1; suffered decay, 422.4; 
captured by Getae, ibid.; resettled 
with consent of Seythians, 124.5; 
its destruction, — 424.6; 126.7 ; 
devoted to Homer, 428.9; 141.26; 
474.61 

^orysthenes (the river), 420.1 

Brachmanes, are ascetics, 410.22 

usiris, his deseendants, 316.47 

^yzantium, pays court to Romans, 
108.105; its fishing industry, 
296.24; has fertile land and a sea 
teeming with fish, 411.25 


Cadmus, 276.1 
Caesar (‘the — second ’), 
(Augustus), 360.25 
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Calliopé, mother of Orpheus, 234.64 

Callistratus, young warrior of Borys- 
thenes, 426.7; deseribed, 428.8; 
fond of llomer, 428.9; 434.14 

Calymnians, 54.50 

Calypso, visited by Hermes, 192.21 

Cappadocians, are numerous, 404.14 

Caria, owned by Rhodians, 50.47; 
yields revenue to Rhodes, 104.101; 
proteeted by Celaenae, 404.14 

Carion, drunken slave, 262.44 

Carpathus, owned by Rhodians, 52.48 

Cassandra, not inferior to Aphrodité, 
292.21 

Castalia, 294.23 

Caunians, are foolish, 54.50; com- 
pared with Rhodians, 130.124; in 
slavery to both Rhodes and Rome, 
130.125; suffer from fever, 261.92 

Celaenae, its law-courts, 404.15; 
favoured by fortune, 406.17 

Centaurs, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28; their famous party, 
224.53; 262.95 

Cercopes, a name applied to Tarsians, 
308.38 

Chimaeras, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28 

Cilicia, visited by Rhodian warships, 
106.103; compared with Rhodes, 
166.163; its citizens in Alexandria, 
210.40; 342.7 

Cireé, transforms men, 326.58 

Conon, taunts Alexandrians, 242.72 

Corinth, visited by few Rhodlan 
vessels, 106.103; has fountain 
created by Pegasus, 462.46 

Corinthians, watch gladiatorial shows 
outside the eity, 126.121; exalted 
for a while, 160.157; lived 
laborious lives, 260.92 

Corybantes, 228.58 

Cratinus, enjoyed comic licence, 280.9 

Crete, its queen enamoured of a bull, 
246.77 

Croton, desolate, 296.25 

Cyelopes, island of, 310.40 

Cyelops, a drunken, 262.95 

Cydnus, praised, 274.2; 296.25 

Cymé, a man of, 94.89 

Cynies, have bad influence, 180.9; 
232.62; incompetent in practical 
alfairs, 336.2 

Cyprus, visited by Rhodian warships, 
106.103 
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Davus, a slave in comedy, 262.94 
Delphi, plundered by Nero, 150.148 
Demeter, her '' tender grain," 472.59 
Deucalion, saved the Greeks, 464.49 
Diomedes, his descendants, 316.47 
Dionysus, believed identical with 
Apollo and Helius, 16.11; his 
theatre the seene of gladiatorial 
shows, 126.121; the Baechants 
leap about him, 398.8 
Dorian, a musical mode, 312.42 
Dorieus, victor at Olympia, 132.126 


Egypt, has eolossal statue of Memnon, 
96.92: visited by Rhodian war- 
ships, 106.103; its slaves fare better 
than the Rhodians, 116.113: the 
framework of Alexandria, 201.36; 
its buildings, 294.23 

Egyptian, musieian, 268.101 

Eleans, their festival, 114.110; im- 
partial administrators, 114.111; 
have self.respect, 114.112; erect 
altar to Poseidon Taraxippos, 246.76 

Eleusis, its mysteries, 96.92 

Ephesians, in eharge of great woalth, 
58.54; not as wealthy as Rhodians, 
60.55; would not mishandle wealth 
in their keeping, 68.65; quarrel 
with Smyrna, 382.48 

Epidaurus, its statues removed to 
Rome, 154.151 

Ethiopia, source of Nile, 208.38; its 
people visit Alexandria, 210.40 

Eumaeus, aeeompanies Odysseus, 
310.40 

Eumelus, his horses, 250.80 


Euripides, his Heracles quoted, 
262.94; 268,100 

Furies, madden  Heeuba, 328.59; 
328.60 


Gauymede, cupbearer of Zeus, 292.21 
Getae, border on Seythia, 420.1; 
eaptured Borysthenes, 424.4 


Graces, believed to be goddesses, 
40.37; joined with the Muses, 
268.100 


Harmodius, his deseendants, 134.128 ; 
136.132 

Heetor, alone defends Troy, 22.17 

Hecuba, maddened by Furies, 328.59 

Helius, his statue, 16.10; believed 


identical with Apollo and Dionysus, 
16.11; his children, 96.93; father 
of Pasiphaë, 246.77; his chariot, 
454.39; his saered horse, 458.41; 
his coursing, 458.42; seen in the 
horse of Zeus, 460.43; sheds light 
on horse of Hera, 460.45 

Hellas, blotted out, 22.18; exalted 
by many peoples in the past, 
160.157; its grandeur dependant 
on stones and ruins, 162.160 


Hellenes, their honour upheld by 
Rhodes, 22.18; 22.20; 44.40; 
60.55; eonservative regarding 


musie, 326.57; misunderstand the 
term Magi, 456.41; connect eosmic 
phenomenon with Phaéthou, 464.48 ; 
their account of Denealion, 464.49 

Ifellespont, 290.19 

Helots, can never beeome Spartans, 
151.38; plot against Sparta, ibid. 

Hera, *'white-armed," 254.85; her 
horse, 460.45; her wedding with 
Zeus, 470.56 

lIeraeles, his labours, 20.16; his 
statue at Thebes, 96.92; his statue 
at Athens, ibid.; 96.93; on the 
stage, 262.94; honoured at Tarsus, 
316.47 

Hermes, visits Calypso, 192.21; a 
winged god, 192.22 

Hesiod, possessed by the Muses, 
452.34; did not fitly praise chariot 
of Zeus, 456.40 

llestia, her horse, 462.46 

Hieroson, eiderly citizen of Borys- 
thenes, 146.28; 446.29 

Hippoeoón, 252.84 

llippolaiis, Cape, 420.1 

Iiomer, calls the mob cruel, 192.22; 


a simile of his, 200.30; 208.38; 
his Thersites, 268.99; praised 
everything, 282.11; his eharm, 


380.61; favourite poet in Borys- 
theues, 428.9; compared with 
Phoeylides, 430.10; devoted more 
than 5000 lines to a single battle, 
432.12; nowhere named himself, 
ibid.; ranked elose to gods, 431.14; 
436.17; 441.26; 446,28; 446.29; 
possessed by the Muses, 452.34; 
did not do justiee to chariot of 
Zeus, 456.40; quoted: 248.79; 
326.58; 396.6 
Hypanis (the river Bug), 420.1 
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Ida, 292.20; 328.59 

Idomeneus, insulted by Ajax, 250.80 

Iliad, known by heart in Borysthenes, 
430.9; compared with lines from 
Phoeylides, 432.13 

Ilium, overcome by citizen of Ithaca, 
294.22 

India, its fragrant herbs, 300.28; its 
marvels, 406.18; its prodnets purer, 
ibid. 

Indian Oeean, 
formerly, 206.36 

Indians, in Alexandria, 210.10; form 
limit of Alexander’s conquest, 
298.26; live happy life, 408.19 to 
410.21; more fortunate than people 
of Celaenae, 412.23 

Ionian, musieal mode, 312.42 

Ismenias, famous piper, 230.61 

Ismenus, 276.4 

ltalians, in Alexandria, 210.40 

Ttaly, 296.25 

Ithaea, the man from, 
citizen of, 294.22 

Ixion, bound on the wheel, 244.75 


rarely heard of 


256.88 ; 


Ladon, flows through Areadia, 296.25 

Lemnos, the women of, 320.50 

Leonidas, Olympie vietor, 132.126 

Leptines, the law of, 134.128 

Lesbos, 290.19 

Libya, its slaves fare better than the 
Rhodians, 116.113; its people visit 
Alexandria, 210.40; home of de- 
scendants of Busiris, 316.47. 

Lyeeum, 166.163 

Lyeia, tributary to Rhodes, 104.101 

Lydia, protected by Celaenae, 404.14 

Lydians, their sons wear earrings, 
174.3; 294.23; 298.26 


Macedonia, scene of 
Orpheus, 234.63 

Macedonians, their statues assigned 
to others, 46.13; sprung from 
beasts charmed by Orpheus, 236.65 ; 
most are manly, ibid.; 298.26 

Maeander, rises near Celaenae, 404.13 

Magi, their seeret rites, 454.39; 
456.10; meaning of the term, 
456.41; maintain for Zeus Nisaean 
horses, ibid.; 458.42; 458.43; 
460.45; 462.16; 464.18; accuse 
Greeks of ignorance, 464.49 

Mallus, quarrels with Tarsus, 346.11; 
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activity of 


348.14; 350.14; 376.43; claims 
eoast-land, 378.46; resists coming 
to Tarsus, 380.47 

Marsyas, flows through Celaenae, 
404.13 

Medes, 298.26; 392.3 

Megara, its statues removed to Rome, 
154.151 

Megarians, lived laborious lives, 260.92 

Melia, 276.4 

Memnon, his colossal statue, 96.92 

Memphis, seat of worship of Apis, 
184.13; visited by tyrant of Syria, 
270.101 

Menander, 
120.116 

Metapontum, desolate, 296.25 

Minos, wise protector, 372.38 

Mithridates, his subjugation, 116.113 

Muses, daughters of Zeus, 204.341; 
called maidens, 226.56; 284.12; 
instruet the poets, 450.52; 450.33; 
452.34; possess Homer and Hesiod, 
458.42; 474.60 

Myeonos, its statues removed to 
Rome, 154.151 

Myndians, eompared with Rhodians, 
130.124 

Myrtilus, 246.75 

Mysians, scorned, 162.160 

Mytilené, pays eourt to Romans, 
108.105 


has statue at Athens, 


Nero, plundered Olympia, Delphi, the 
Acropolis, Pergamum, but not 
Rhodes, 150.148; spared treasures 
of Rhodes, 152.150; not benefited 
by love of musie, 230.60 

Nieanor, his statue, 120.116 

Nile, praised, 208.38; 210.41; 294.23; 
296.24 

Nineveh, 432.13; 438.20 

Nisaean, horses saered to Zeus, 456.41 

Nymphs, 228.58; associated with 
Poseidon, 464.49 


Ocean, 106.103; 116.113 

Odysseus, eomes as beggar, 286.15; 
takes Troy, 290.19; speaks to 
Kumaeus, 310.40 

Odyssey, quoted, 192.21; compared 
with lines from Phoeylides, 432.13 

Ocenomatis, 246.75 

Olympia, 24.21; Theagenes victorious, 
100.95; its crown of olive prized, 
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114.110; 
150.148; 
246.76 

Olympus, seat of Zeus, 474.60 

Orgas, rises near Celaenae, 404.13 

Orpheus, son of a Muse, 232.61; 
tames beasts, 232.62; 234.63; 
draws trees and rocks and stones 
after him, 398.9 


plundered by Nero, 
has altar to Poseidon, 


Pactolus, its gold, 294.23 

Pamphylians, are numerous, 404.14 

Pegasus, creates fountain at Corinth, 
462.46 

Pella, desolate, 298.27 

Pelops, 246.75-76 


Peneus, flows through  Thessaly, 
296.25 
Pergamum,  plundered by Nero, 
150.148 


Perseus, 198.28; founder of Tarsus, 
274.1; 314.45; 316.47; 372.38 

Persians, at Thermopylae, 22.18; in 
Alexandria, 210.40; good horsemen, 
212.43; conquered by Alexander, 
298.26; tell of Zoroaster, 456.40; 
their king visits Zoroaster, ibid.; 
call certain men Magi, 456.41 

Phaéthon, drives chariot of Helius, 
464.48 

Philip, 134.128 

Phocylides, compared with Homer, 
430.10; famous poet, 430.11; 
writes very brief poems, 432.12 

Phoenicians, one of them honoured 
at Athens, 120.116;  licentious, 
310.41; their music, 312.42 

Phrygia, its slaves fare better than 
Rhodians, 116.113; 290.19; pro- 
tected by Celaenae, 404.14 

Phrygian, a kinsman of Aesop, tells 
of Orpheus, 234.63; musical mode, 
312.42; 340.5 

Phrygians, despised, 160.158; their 
sons wear earrings, 174.3; clever 
in divination, 340.5 

Pindar, quoted, 276.4 

Pisidians, are numerous, 404.14 

Plato (philosopher), had admirers in 
Borysthenes, 444.26; his nobility 
of expression, 440.27; 446.28; 
446.29 

Plato (comic poet), enjoyed comic 
licence, 280.9 

Pnyx, 176.6 
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Pontus, 424.4 

Poseidon, Taraxippos, 246.76; helped 
build walls of Troy, 292.21; his 
horse, 462.46; 464.49 

Proteus, his transformations, 328.60 

Pythia, her response, 102.97 

Pytho, its games, 24.21 


Red Sea, rarely heard of formerly, 
206.36 

Rhodes, 54.50 

Rhodians, own Caria, 50.47; reject 
remission of debts, 72.67; their 
statues *''like actors," 156.155; 
enjoy íreedom, but believe in 
decorum, 222.52 

Romans, their statues inviolable, 
46.43; their civil war, 70.66; 72.67; 
indifferent to statues in most cities, 
110.106; would not prefer to rule 
over slaves, 114.111; hold Caunians 
in slavery, 130.125; did not plunder 
Rhodes, 150.147; restored king of 
Alexandria, 240.70; flattered by 
man of Borysthenes, 436.17 

Rome, its high character, 72.68 


Salamis, bought by Nicanor, 120.116 

Sarpedon, his statues, 96.92 

Satyrs, 228.58 

Sauromatians, their king, 422.3; at 
war with Borysthenes, 428.8 

Scythians, in Alexandria, 210.40; 
neighbours to the Getae, 420.1; buy 
salt at Borysthenes, 422.3; consent 
to resettlement of Borysthenes, 
424.5; could not equip trading 
centre, thid.; their costume, 426.7; 
include Blackcloaks, 428.7; 434.15 

Selené, her coursing, 458.42; scen in 
the horse of Zeus, 460.43 

Sibyl, 390.2 

Sidon, 120.116 

Simaristoi, a political club, 240.70 

Simois, 292.20 

Sirens, betray sailors, 216.47; 306.35 

Smyrna, quarrels with Ephesus, 382.48 

Socrates, aroused resentment, 280.9 

Soli, quarrels with Tarsus, 348.14 

Spartans, at Thermopylac, 22.18; 
their statues assigned to others, 
46.43; pay court to Romans, 
108.105; compared with Rhodians, 
124.120; respect their statues, 
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128.123; compared with Rhodians, 
132.126; exalted in the past, 
160.157; go to war to sound of the 
pipe, 230.60; rebuke famous 
harpist, 236.67; compared with 
Alexandrians, 240.69; hardy and 
vigorous, 260.93; cut away strings 
of lyre, 326.57; compete with 
Athens, 382.49; have trouble with 
Aristomenes, 392.3; do not allow 
Helots to become citizens, 454.38 ; 
plotted against by ΙΤο]οία, ibid. 

Sphinxes, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28 

Stoies, their definition of the cosmos, 
448.30 

Sybaris, perished beeause of luxury, 


296.25 

Syria, eompared with Rhodes, 
166.163; its people in Alexandria, 
210.40; its tyrant visits Memphis, 
270.101 


Tarentum, desolate, 296.25 

Tarsus, eapital of Cilieia, 288.17; 
300.29; 302.31; 312.42; 320.50; 
320.51; 322.53; its philosophers, 
338.3; greatest city in Cilicia, 
342.7; 354.20; 356.21-22; its 
franchise, 358.23; favoured by 
Augustus, 360.25; tries to compel 
attendance of people of Mallus, 
Adana, Aegae for sacrifice and 
trials, 380.47 

Taurie Chersonese, 422.3 

Tenedos, 328.59 

Thasian, Theagenes the, 100.95; 
Thasians consult oracle, 100.97 

Theagenes, Thasian athlete, 100.95; 
his statue mistreated, 100.96; 
102.97; victim of political jealousy, 
102.99 
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Thebes, has statue by Aleaeus, 96.92; 
exalted in the past, 160.157 

Theophilus, a wise man at Alexandria, 
266.97 


Thersites, 268.99; ‘‘ clear-voiced,’’ 
284.12 
Theseus, his labours, 20.16; his 


statues, 96.92 

Thessaly, desolate, 296.25 

Thrace, 234.63; 316.47 

Thracians, despised, 160.158; fought 
Macedonians, 298.26 

Thurii, desolate, 296.25 

Timotheus, 230.61; his eneounter 
with Spartans, 326.57 

Titans, 274.1 

Tlepolemus, 96.93 

Trojans, their city unfortunate, 
256.88; ruined by a horse, ibid.; 
routed by voice of Achilles, 432.13 

Troy, eaptured by Odysseus, 290.19; 
praised, 292.21 

Tyre, 120.116 

Tyrtaeus, his songs used by Spartans, 
430.10 


Xanthus, 292.20 
Xerxes, 256.88 


Zeus, 16.10; 116.113; aegis-bearing, 
204.34;  besought by Calliopé, 
234.64; preference for Troy, 292.213 
his temple at Borysthenes, 480.17: 
“ King," 452.36; '' Father,” ibid. ; 
his home, tbid.; his chariot, 454.39; 
456.10; his speeial horse, 460.43; 
460.41; 460.45; 468.52; his 
wedding with Hera, 470.56 

Zoroaster, sings of chariot of Zeus, 
456.40; goes into the wilderness, 
ibid.; unharmed by sacred fire, 
ibid.; associates with Magi, 456.41 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


TIIE THIRTY - SEVENTH DIS- 
COURSE: THE CORINTHIAN 
ORATION 


Tuis Discourse is plainly not the work of Dio. Itis inferior 
in style, replete with allusions, and often out of harmony 
with accepted tradition as to matters of history. Moreover, 
the speaker calls himself a Roman (88 25 and 20). Emperius 
long ago named Favorinus as the author, and that identifica- 
tion has met with general! approval. 

The most detailed information regarding l'avorinus is 
provided by Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum 1. 8, thongh 
Aulus Gellius, who had studied under Favorinus, often 
praises his learning. Favorinus was a native of Arelaté 
(Arles). He may have obtained his early education at 
Marseilles, where he could have acquired that facility with 
the Greek language of which he was so proud (s8 25, 26, 33). 
According to Philostratus, he was said to have listened to 
Dio, but to have been “as far removed from him as those 
who hadn't." He created a great stir in Rome, even among 
those who knew no Greek but were “ charmed by the sound 
of his voice, the significance of his glance, and the rhythm 
of his tongue.” 

Favorinus at first enjoyed the favour of Hadrian, but he 
lost it, at least for a time, when accused of adultery with the 
wife of a gonsul. In consequence, the Athenians threw down 
the bronze statue with which they had honoured him. It is 
perhaps that incident to which he makes veiled allusion in 
§ 35. One infers from 88 32-36 that Corinth had taken similar 
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action for the same reason, but the peroration, in which the 
speaker seems to be apostrophizing the missing statue, is 
very mystifying. Δ. literal reading of the passage would 
lead to the supposition that there is some hocus pocus by 
means of which the statue is suddenly placed on view, a 
prearranged unveiling, as it were. However, Edmonds may 
be right (Lyra Graeca, I p. 237, L.C.L.) in identifying the 
σιγηλὸν εἴδωλον of § 46 with the oration then being delivered 
rather than with any statue, real or imaginary. In that case 
Favorinus might be regarded as dedicating his address to 
posterity. ‘Phat he had escaped punishment at the hands 
of Hadrian might be inferred from the confident tone of 
88 34 and 35, even if we lacked the express testimony of 
Philostratus. That he should have travelled widely was to 
be expected in the case of a man of his calling and reputa- 
tion, and he refers to his travels with much pride in 88 26 and 
97. His most famous pupil was doubtless Herodes Atticus, 
whon he made his heir. 

This Discourse may have been included among the works 
of Dio because of its superficial likeness to Or. 31 in subject 
matter, since both dealt with the popular custom of erecting 
statues and with the strange fate that sometimes overtook 
such marks of esteem. 
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ΔΙΩΝ ΚΡΥΣΟΣΤΟΜΟΣ 


37. KOPINOIAKOX 


“Ore τὸ πρῶτον ἐπεδήμησα τῇ πόλει τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ, 
> 2 D / » / . ^ 4 / 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ δέκα ἔτη σχεδόν, καὶ τῶν λόγων μετέδωκα 
τῷ δήμῳ καὶ τοῖς τέλεσι τοῖς ὑμετέροις, ἔδοξα 
> / > » > > A 1 è a e / 
ἐπιτήδειος εἶναι ἔτι Ò οἱ κεῖος' ὑμῖν οὕτω σφόδρα 
e 29192 / ε X ^ > / VOS. 
ὡς οὐδὲ ᾿Αρίων ὁ Μηθυμναῖος. ᾿Αρίονος μέν γε 
. ^ 
τύπον οὐκ ἐποιήσασθε. ὅταν δὲ ὑμᾶς λέγω, τοὺς 
προγόνους λέγω τοὺς ὑμετέρους καὶ Περίανδρον 
τὸν Κυψέλου τὸν σοφόν, ἐφ᾽ οὗ ᾿Αρίων ἐγένετο, 
^» ` " ^ > n » D 
ὃς καὶ διθύραμβον πρῶτος ἀνθρώπων ἐποίησε 
M kd / M 50 / > / 
καὶ ὠνόμασε καὶ ἐδίδαξεν ἐν Κορίνθῳ. 
` ` ` e > [74 > f. 
Οεοφιλὴς μὲν γὰρ οὕτως ἦν ὥστε ἀναπλέων 
p ’ 7 a 
ἐνταῦθα μετὰ χρημάτων μεγάλων, ὧν ἔτυχεν 
ΕΙ > ^ 
εἰργασμένος περὶ Γάραντα καὶ τοὺς ἐκεῖσε “Ελλη- 
/ $ ` / ε . - / 
νας, μέλλων εἰς τὴν θάλατταν ὑπὸ τῶν πορθμέων 
ἐκπεσεῖν δι᾽ αὐτά που ταῦτα τὰ χρήματα, παρῃτή- 
σατο αὐτοὺς πρὸ τῆς ἐκβολῆς ἆσαι, ὥσπερ φασὶ 
1 οἰκεῖος added by Capps: Wilamowitz deletes ἔτι δὲ. 
? és} omitted by Arnim with M in. pr. 


! On the north coast of Lesbos. 
? Periander was generally included. among the Seven 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH DISCOURSE: 
THE CORINTHIAN ORATION 


Wuen I visited your city the first time, nearly ten 
years ago, and gave your people and magistrates a 
sample of my eloque nce, L seemed to be on friendly, 
yes intimate, terms with you io a degree not e qualled 
even by Arion of Methymneé.t At any rate you did 
not have a statue made of KON Of course when I 
say you, I am speaking of your forebears and of 
Periander the sage,? son of Cypselus, in whose day 
Arion flourished, being the first not only to compose 
a dithyramb ? but also to call it by that name and to 
present a dithyrambie chorus iu € 'orinth. 

Now Arion was so dear to the gods that, when on 
his voyage back to Corinth, bringing great riches 
which he had had the good fortune to win by his 
labours in the neighbourhood of Tarentum and among 
the Greeks of that region. as he was about to be cast 
into the sea by the sailors—no doubt because of that 
very wealth of his—he besought them ere they threw 
him overboard to let him sing, just as men say that 


Sages. He was tyrant of Corinth toward the end of the 
7th century B.c. 

3 The dithyranib was a choral song in honour of Dionysus. 
Aristotle, Poetics 1449 a, finds in it the germ of tragedy. 
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` 4 / » / ` 
τοὺς κύκνους μέλλοντας ἀποθνῄσκειν καὶ προορω- 
/ ` / , /, M x "7 3 
μένους τὸν θάνατον ἐμβιβάζειν τὴν ψυχὴν οἷον εἰς 
5, \ / € ` E \ ` icy / 
ὄχημα τὸ μέλος. ὁ μὲν δὴ ᾖδε' καὶ γὰρ ἦν νηνεμία 
. ` ` , . M ZA » 0 
καὶ σιγὴ κατὰ θάλατταν: καὶ τὸ µέλος ἤσθοντο 
^ , / ` \ ` ^ e 1 
δελφῖνες, αἰσθανόμενοι δὲ περὶ τὴν ναῦν ὥρμησαν. 
[4 . ~ 3 , ` ~ / 
παυσαμένου δὲ τοῦ ᾿Λρίονος καὶ τῶν πορθμέων 
3 M \ 2 3 / ε M x > . 
οὐδὲν μαλακὸν” ἐνδιδόντων, ὁ μὲν ἔρριψεν εἰς τὸν 
πόντον, δελφὶς δ᾽ ὑπελθὼν ἐξεκόμισε τὸν ὠδὸν ἐπὶ 
T ae e 5 ` ~ ^ "A , \ o 
αίναρον ὡς εἶχε σὺν τῇ σκευῇ. piov μὲν οὖν 
~ ` , . . , . 
τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον σωθεὶς καὶ φθάσας τοὺς πορθ- 
F 2 < (á 0 5 > M ` ~ ’ 
μέας ἐν Κορίνθῳ ἦν, αὐτὰ δὴ ταῦτα διηγούμενος 
τῶ Περιάνδρῳ. ἐπικαταγομένων δὲ τῶν πορθμέων 
καὶ τοῦ πράγματος ἀχθέντος εἰς ἔλεγχον, οἱ μὲν 
5 
ἀπέθνῃσκον, Ἀρίων δέ, οὐ γὰρ Περίανδρος, ἀλλ᾽ 
> ^ 
Αρίων, ποιησάμενος μίμημα χαλκοῦν οὐ μέγα 
» ϐ > ` r[ ΤΑ 3 ε \ > A ~ 3 LÀ 
ἀνέθηκεν ἐπὶ "lawdápov,! αὑτὸν ἐπὶ τοῦ εὐεργέτου 
καθήμενον. 
"B / δὲ e . * 2 1 ^ l . 
γένετο δὲ ὑπὸ τὸν αὐτὸν τοῦτον χρόνον καὶ 
ey M > t 
Σόλων μὲν ἐν Ιζορίνθῳ, φεύγων τὴν Πεισιστράτου 
lá 
τυραννίδα, οὐ φεύγων δὲ τὴν Περιάνδρου. où γὰρ 
ἦν ὅμοιον: ὁ μὲν καταλύσας τὴν δημοκρατίαν 
ἐτυράννευε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, Περίανδρος δὲ παρὰ 
~ \ ὃ ὃ / A À 7. a € . 
τοῦ πατρὸς διαδεξάμενος τὴν βασιλείαν, ὃν οἱ μὲν 


. περὶ τὴν ναῦν ὥρμησαν C apps, περὶ τὴν ναῦν ἦσαν Herw erden, 
περιένευσαν Naber, περὶ τὴν ναῦν συνῇσαν Arnim: περὶ ναῦν ἦσαν, 


? μαλακὸν] μᾶλλον UB. 
3 καὶ after Ταινάρου deleted by Emperius. 
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swans about to die and foreseeing their death are 
wont, as it were, to put their soul on board “ the bark 
of song." ' So then he sang—ealm and silence 
brooded on the deep—and dolphins heard his song, 
and as they heard it they rushed about the ship. 
And when Arion ceased and the sailors showed no 
relenting, he leaped into the sea; but a dolphin rose 
beneath him and earried the singer in safety to 
Taenarum ? just as he was, gear and all. So then 
Arion, saved in this manner and having outstripped 
the sailors, was in Corinth narrating these very 
happenings to Periander. And when the sailors 
later entered port and the matter was brought to 
trial, the sailors were put to death, but Arion— not 
Periander, mark you, but Arion—ordering a bronze 
likeness of no great size, set it up at Taenarum. a 
likeness of himself astride the back of his benefaetor.? 
And about this same time Solon too came to 
Corinth, fleeing from the tyranny of Peisistratus,! but 
not from that of Periander. No, for that was a 
different matter—while Peisistratus was tyrant of 
Athens through having destroyed the democracy, 
Periander was tvrant through having received. the 
royal power by inheritanee boni his father. whom the 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of Pindar. frag. 89: ὄχημα 
ἀοιδᾶν. 

2 Southernmost cape of Laconia, mod. Cape Matapan. — 

3 We meet this famous tale first in Herodotus (1. 23-24), 
who, however, does not tell of the execution of the pirates or 
who ordered the statue. Pausanias says the quaint monu- 
ment was still at Taenarum in his day. Aelian, 77. 4. 12. 45, 
preserves the dedicatory inscription : 


3 ΄ - x + M: , ει 
ἀθανάτων πομπαῖσιν ' Ἀρίονα Ἰνυκλέος υἱὸν 


ἐκ Σικελοῦ πελάγους σῶσεν ὄχημα τόδε. 


4 This visit of Solon is nowhere else recorded. 
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A 


“Ἕλληνες τύραννον ἐκάλουν, ot δὲ θεοὶ βασιλέα. ἢ 
γὰρ οὐχ οὕτως ὁ χρησμὸς ἔχει; 

” τ > s e^ > M ia > ΄ 

ὄλβιος οὗτος ἀνὴρ ὃς ἐμὸν δόμον εἰσαφικάνει, 

Κύψελος ᾿Ηετίδης, βασιλεὺς κλειτοῖο Κορίνθου, 

αὐτὸς καὶ παῖδες. 
ὧν εἷς αὐτὸς ὁ [Περίανδρος ὁ τῷ πατρὶ ἐκδεξά- 
μενος. οὕτω δὴ Περίανδρος, ὑπὸ μὲν τοῦ θεοῦ 
βασιλεύς, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν λλλήνων ἀνηγορεύθη σοφός" 
οὗ μεῖζον ὁ ὄνομα οὐδεὶς πώποτε βασιλεὺς 7) τύραν- 
vos ἐκτήσατο: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ᾿Αντίοχος ὁ θεὸς ém- 
κληθεὶς οὐδὲ Μιθριδάτης ὁ Διόνυσος. ηὔξατο δ᾽ 
ἂν καὶ Ilurraxos Μυτιληναῖος ἅμα ἄμφω κεκλῆ- 
σθαι καὶ τύραννος καὶ σοφός: νυνὶ δὲ περιεχόμενος 
τοῦ δευτέρου ὀνόματος ἀπεσκευάσατο τὴν. τυραν- 
νίδα. καίτοι Περίανδρος σοφὸς μὲν ἦν μετ᾽ 
ὀλίγων, τύραννος. δὲ μετὰ πολλῶν: ἀμφότερα δὲ 
καὶ τύραννος καὶ σοφὸς μόνος. παρὰ τοῦτον ὃ 
Σόλων ἐλθὼν καὶ τυχὼν τῶν κοινῶν: Kowa γὰρ 
` , > » € > , > ” 9 
τὰ φίλων: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἀνδριάντος οὐκ ἔτυχεν, οὐ 
δήπου καταφρονῶν ἀνδριάντος, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ ἐν 
Σαλαμῖνι χαλκοῦς ἑστάναι μέγα ποιούμενος: πό- 
θεν γε δὴ οὐχὶ ἐν KopivÜc, ἐν τῷ περιπάτῳ τῆς 
ern / ni ` e , e ` € 
Ελλάδος; ἧκε δὲ kai “Πρόδοτος ὁ λογοποιὸς ὡς 
ε - £ LA €[^ . » . 
ὑμᾶς λόγους φέρων "λληνικοὺς ἄλλους τε καὶ 

1 οὐδὲ Emperius : οὔτε. 
καίτοι Crosby : καὶ, which Arnim deletes. 


3 καὶ TO Reiske: καίτοι. 

1 Tyrant at first meant merely absolute ruler. Homer 
records several instances in which divine names were different 
from human names, eg., Iliad 1. 403-404 and 2. 813-814. 

? Cf, Herodotus 5. 92. 

3 Le., Antiochus II (286-946 n.c.). 
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Greeks were wont to call tyrant, though the gods 
called him king.' For is not this the way the oracle 
has dt 7 


A happy man is he who to my fane 
Doth come, Eétion's € ypselus, the king 
Of famous Corinth, he and his children too.? 


One of these children was Periander himself. who 
sueeeeded his father. So then Periander, called king 
by the god, was proclaimed a sage by the Greeks, 
No better title did any king or tyrant ever gain, no, 
not even Antiochus, surnamed Divine? nor Mithri- 
dates, surnamed Dionysus.! And even Pittacus of 
Mitylené might have been proud to be called at one 
and. the same time both tyrant and sage: but, as a 
matter of fact. in clinging to the second title he 
stripped himself of his tyranny.’ Yet as for Peri- 
ander, while he shared the name of sage with a few 
and that of tyrant with many, as both tyrant and 
sage he stood alone. Well then, when Solon visited 
Periander and reeeived a share of their common 
possessions—for the possessions of friends are held in 
common 5—still he received no statue, though surely 
he did not disdain a statue. no, he esteemed highly 
the honour of having had a bronze likeness of himself 
set up at Salamis * : then why not so at Corinth, the 
promenade of Hellas 7 Again, Herodotus the his- 
torian also paid you a visit, bringing tales of Greece, 


4 Mithridates Eupator (152-63 s.c.) Appian and Plu- 
tarch attest the surname. 

5 Elected aesymnetes in 589 m.c., he resigned ten years 
later. 

6 A familiar proverb ; cf. Euripides, Orestes 135. 

7 Aeschines, in Timarchum 25, says the statue stood in the 
market-place of Salamis. — . 
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Κοραθίους οὐδέπω ψευδεῖς, ἀνθ᾽’ ὧν ἠξίου παρὰ 
τῆς πόλεως μισθὸν ἄρνυσθαι. διαμαρτὼν δὲ καὶ 
τούτου: οὐ γὰρ ἠξίουν ot ὑμέτεροι πρόγονοι δόξαν 
ἀγοράζειν: μετεσκεύασεν ἐκεῖνα ἃ πάντες ἐπιστά- 
μεθα, τὰ περὶ τὴν Σαλαμῖνα καὶ τὸν ᾿Αδείμαντον. 

Ἡμᾶς δὲ δὺς ἐπιδημήσαντας οὕτως ἀσμένως 
ὅπερ ὥστε μάλιστα μὲν" ἐπειρᾶσθε κατέχειν, 
ὁρῶντες δὲ ἀδύνατον ὄν, ἀλλά γε τὴν εἰκὼ τοῦ 
σώματος ἐποιήσασθε καὶ ταύτην φέροντες ἀνεθή- 
κατε eis τὰ βιβλία, εἰς προεδρίαν, οὗ μάλιστ᾽ ἂν 
ὤεσθε τοὺς νέους προκαλέσασθαι τῶν αὐτῶν ἡμῖν 
ἐπιτηδευμάτων ἔχεσθαι. οὐ γὰρ ὡς ἕνα τῶν πολ- 
λῶν καὶ κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν καταιρόντων εἰς Κεγχρεὰς 
ἔμπορον ἢ θεωρὸν ἢ πρεσβευτὴν ἢ διερχόμενον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς" μόλις διὰ μακρῶν χρόνων ἀγαπητὸν ἐπι- 
φαινόμενον, οὕτως ἐτιμήσατε. 


LEA 3 3 
τιμὴ δ᾽ HUT? ὄνειρος ἀποπταμένη πεπότηται. 


ὥστε ἐμὲ ἐν ἀπόρῳ καθεστάναι καὶ πρὸς ἐμαυτὸν 
καὶ νὴ Δία ἤδη πρὸς ἕτερον, πότερ᾽ ὡς ἀληθῶς 
οὐκ ἔβλεπον, οὐδὲ ὕπαρ ἀλλὰ ὄναρ ἦν τὰ γιγνό- 
μενα, ἢ τὰ μὲν ἦν ταῦτα ταῖς πάσαις ἀκριβείαις, 
σπουδή τε Tov’ πλήθους καὶ κρίσις τῆς βουλῆς, 


ὁ δ᾽ ἀνδριὰς τῶν Δαιδάλου ποιημάτων ἔτυχεν ὢν 
1 ἐπείδετε Reiske : ἐπειδήγε. 
2 ὥστε μάλιστα μὲν Emperius : ὡς ἂν μάλιστά µε. 
3 ye Selden: καὶ. 

4 ἀλλ᾽ ὡς Casaubon: άλλως. ? τοῦ Reiske : τις. 

1 Herodotus (5. 94) reports the Athenian claim that at the 
beginning of the battle Adeimantus, the Corinthian com- 
mander, fled with his contingent. Meeting with an unknown 
vesse] whose crew taunted the Corinthians with cowardice 
and announced the victory of the Greek forces, he turned 
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and in particular tales of Corinth—not yet fallacious 

tales—in return for which he expeeted to receive pay 
from the city. But failing of obtaining even that— 
for your forebears did not “deem it fitting to traffic in 
renown—he devised those tales we all know so well, 
the tales about Salamis and Adeimantus.! 

However, in my own case, upon my second visit to 
Corinth you were so glad to see me that you did your 
best to get me to stay with vou, but seeing that to be 
impossible, you did have a likeness made of me, and 
you took this and set it up in your Library, a front- 
row seat as it were,? where you felt it would most 
effectively stimulate the youth to persevere in the 

same pursuits as myself. l'or you aecorded me this 
honour, not as to one of the many who each year put 
in at Cenehreae ? as traders or pilgrims or envoys or 
passing travellers, but as to a cherished friend, who 
at last, after a long absence, puts in an appearance. 


Yet Honour, dreamlike, takes wing and flies away.‘ 
Therefore I have come to be perplexed, not only as 
to my own case, but now, by Heaven, as to that of 
some one else? as well, wondering whether I did not 
truly see, and what took place was not the happen- 
ings of my waking moments but merely a dream, or 
whether the events were re cally so in all detail, both 
the enthusiasm of the populace and the decision of 
the Council, and yet, as luek would have it, the statue 


back and reached the scene of battle when the action was 
already decided. Plutarch, de Herod. malig. 39, charges 
Herodotus with unfairness toward Corinth and Adeimantus, 
but he does not impute to him a mercenary motive. 

2 The privilege of προεδρία was highly prized at Athens. 
Port of Corinth on the eastern side of the Isthmus. 
Odyssey 11. 222. Favorinus substitutes τιμὴ for ψυχὴ. 
Le., some one else may have had a similar experience. 
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10 καὶ λαθὼν ἡμᾶς ἀπέδρα. ἀλλ᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ Δαίδαλος 


ll 
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» Pd > A *? 7: . ε [4 . y 
ἐτελεύτησεν, οὐδεὶς εἰς ταύτην τὴν ἡμέραν ἐξίκετο 
τῆς τέχνης μέχρι τοῦ καὶ δρασμὸν ἐμποιεῖν τῷ 
χαλκῷ: ἀλλὰ διαβεβηκότας μὲν εὖ καὶ καλῶς 
^ > , ’ 
ποιοῦσι, τοὺς δὲ καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἵππων ὀχουμένους: pé- 
7 ^ ` £ 
νουσι μέντοι οὗτοι πάντες κατὰ σχῆμα καὶ χώραν, 
κἂν μή τις αὐτοὺς μετακινήσῃ, τό γε ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
> » LI y 
εἶναι) χαλκὸς ἄδραστος, ἂν καὶ πτερὰ EXN, ὥσπερ 
M € Li / πι ή 
καὶ ὁ τοῦ Πυθαγόρου llepocus. 
e? δὲ . ~ 1 / ΄ ΩΙ ~ A ὃ À / 
Iva δὲ καὶ τῆς ἀρχαίας τέχνης ᾖ τῆς Δαιδαλείου, 
/ . Ἂ g ~ 3 ΄ ~ / τ . 
τί παθὼν ἂν ὑμῶν ἀπηλλάγη τῆς πόλεως, ὑπὲρ 
Ὡὶ A 7 F 3 d ^ . 
ἧς τοὺς δύο θεούς φασιν ἐρίσαι, []οσειδῶνα καὶ 
. e 4 . ^ . ΄ . . 
τὸν Ἥλιον, τὸν μὲν τοῦ πυρὸς κύριον, τὸν δὲ 
- a 3 + X A . ’ ? 
τοῦ ὕδατος; ἐρίσαντε δὲ καὶ τὴν δίαιταν ἐπι- 
τρέψαντε τρίτῳ θεῷ πρεσβυτέρῳ, οὗ 
πλεῖσται μὲν κεφαλαί, πλεῖσται δέ τε χεῖρες, 
΄ . + 3 L4 > + / 
τούτῳ τὴν δίαιταν ἐπιτρέψαντες ἀμφότεροι τήνδε 
τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὴν χώραν ἔχουσιν' οὔτι που µι- 
\ >) » 5 M ~ ~ . M » 
κρὸν οὐδ᾽ ἀμυδρὸν σημεῖον τῆς πρὸς τὰς ἄλλας 
ε ~ € . A » / * ΄ 
ὑπεροχῆς. αἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλαι λήξεις τε καὶ κτή- 
- ~ x [4 *? , » ~ “ 
σεις τῶν θεῶν κατὰ μόνας εἰσίν' "Αργος μὲν Ἥρας, 
~ 3. ~ ~ ~ 
᾿Αθηνᾶς δὲ ᾿Αθῆναι' καὶ αὐτῶν γε τούτων τῶν 


1 εἶναι Selden: εἴη. * καὶ M: τε καὶ UD. 


1 Qn the miraculous powers of Daedalns, see Plato, 
Huthyphro 11 c. 

2 This sculptor, like his contemporary Myron, was skilled 
in depicting movement. The close association of Perseus 
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was one of the works of Daedalus and slipped away 
without our notice.) However, not sinee the death 
of Daedalus down to the present day has any one 
made such progress in the art of seulpture as to 
impart to bronze the power of flight ; nay. though 
they make statues of men with a fine dna noble τας 
and sometimes even riding on horseback, still these all 
maintain their pose and station and, unless some one 
moves them, so far as they are concerned bronze has 
no power to flee, not even if the statue has wings. like 
the Perseus of Py thagoras.? 

But supposing my statue to be actually of the 
ancient eraftsmanship of Daedalus, for what strange 
reason would it have taken leave of your city, the city 
for which they say the two gods. Poseidon and Helius, 
vied with one another, the one being lord of fire, the 
other lord of water? And after the twain had striven 
and had entrusted the decision to a third god who 
was their elder, 

Whose heads were many. many too his arms, 


having. as I say. left to him the decision, they both 
have held this city and district ever sinee,! surely no 
slight or obscure sign of its superiority over all other 
eities. For while the others are the portion and 
property of the gods individually —Argos of Hera 
and Athens of Athena—and while. with reference to 
these very gods of whom I speak. Rhodes belongs to 


with Corinth suggests that the statue in question may have 
been set up there. 

3 Author ο ο η. The allusion is to Briareiis. 

4 Pausanias (2. 1. 6) reports as a Corinthian tradition that 
Poseidon and Helius strove with each other for possession 
of Corinth, and that Briareiis awarded the Isthmus to Posei- 
don and to Helius *' the height which dominates the city," 
i.e., Acrocorinth. 
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θεῶν 'Pó8os μὲν ‘HAlov, ᾿Ογχηστὸς δὲ Ποσειδῶ- 
vos, Ἱκόρινθος δὲ ἑκατέρων. εἰκάσαις ἂν αἰνιττο- 
μένου τοῦ μύθου τὸ τῆς γῆς ἐν μέσῳ δύο πελαγῶν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ "Ηλίου ἐξαίρετον' βουλομένου τοῦ Ilo- 
σειδῶνος.᾽ 

Τὸ μὲν οὖν τοῦ μύθου τε καὶ τοῦ λόγου, τῇδέ 
πη συνάδοντα, τρίτην ἐπὶ τρισσαῖς χάρισι! τὴν 
θεσπιῳδὸν τίβυλλαν παρακαλεῖ τιμὴν δέ oi? θεοῦ 
φωνὴν λαχοῦσα ἄδει μάλα μέγα: 

--εὔδαιμον τί τοι ὧδ᾽, ὡς" ὄλβιος αὐχὴν 
Ὠκεανοῦ κούρης ᾿Εφύρης, yai" ἔνθα Ποσειδῶν, 
μητρὸς ἐμῆς Λαμίας γενέτωρ, προύθηκεν ἆ ἀγῶνα 
πρῶτος ἅμ᾽ ᾿Ηελίῳ, τιμὰς δ᾽ ἠνέγκατο μοῦνος; 
καὶ γάρ τοι καὶ ἀγῶνα πρῶτον ἐνταυθοῖ τεθῆναί 
φασιν ὑπὸ τῶν δύο θεῶν, καὶ νικῆσαι Κάστορα 
μὲν στάδιον, KáAaiv δὲ δίαυλον: καὶ γὰρ Ιλάλαϊν 
φασι δραμεῖν, ἀπεχόμενον τοῦ πέτεσθαι. δεῖ δὲ 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ἐπείπερ ἠρξάμεθα, ἀθλοφόρους 
τε λεχθῆναι καὶ 'νικηφόρους. ᾿Ορφεὺς κιθάρᾳ, 
Ἡρακλῆς παμμάχιον,' πυγμὴν Πολυδεύκης, πάλην 


ἐξαίρετον] ξηρανθὲν Geel. 
βουλομένου τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος] Bethe deletes. 
συνάδοντα Geel: : συνάδονται. 
τρισσαῖς χάρισι] δισσαῖς χάρισι Geel, δισσοῖς μάρτυσι Arnim. 
τιμὴν δέ οἱ C rosby, τρανῆ δὲ ἐκ Arniin : τῇ μὴ δέ οἱ M, τιμῇ 
δέοι U, τιμῇ δέ οἱ B. 

$ εὔδαιμον τί τοι OÒ, ws Emperius, εὐδαίμων πιτυώδεος 
Arnim : ὦ δαίμων τι τύω δέος M, ὦ δαῖμον τί τοι ὧδε ὃς UD. 

7 ya? added by Post. 
5 muet Baguet : : SOMpeyop, 


i παίει in είς, though in ruins in the time of 
Pausanias, had been prominent in the worship of Poseidon. 
Cf. Iliad 2. 506 and Homeric Hymn to Apollo 229-238. 
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Helius and Onehestus to Poseidon? Corinth belongs 
to each of the two. You might imagine, since the 
myth suggests it, that the «trip of land between two 
seas was an exceptional grant made by Helius because 
Poseidon wished it so. 

Now then. both myth and history. while singing in 
fair harmony on this theme. invite the Sibyl of pro- 
phetie song as a third for their trio of praise : and 
she, having obtained as her prerogative the voice of 
a god, sings aloud : 


What place to thee so happy as the blest 
Isthmus of Ephyré. Ocean's child. whereon 
Poseidon. sire of Lamia.? mother mine. 

Did first with Helius appoint the games.* 
Though his alone the honours there reeeived 7 


For the faet is. vou know. men say not only that the 
eontest was first established there by the two gods. 
but also that Castor won the single eourse and Calais 
the double—for we are told that Calais ran, refraining 
from flying.» But now that we have broaehed the 
subject. the others too who were prize-winners and 
vietors should be named. Orpheus was victorious 
with the Ivre, Heraeles in the rough-and-tumble, in 
boxing Poly deuees, in wrestling Belus in the diseus 


? An ancient name for Corinth. Cf. Iliad 6. 152. 

3 Not the vampire with which nurses frightened unruly 
children. Plutarch (de Pyth. Or. 9) and Pausanias (10. 12. I) 
refer to our Lamia, daughter of Poseidon, as mother of the 
earliest Sibyl, whose rocky seat may still be seen at Delphi. 

4 Pausanias (2. 1. 6) gives Helius a share in the founding 
of the Isthmian Games : others ascribe the foundation either 
to Poseidon alone or to Sisyphus or Glaucus or Theseus. 

5 Calais was a winged son of Oreithyia and Boreas. Like 
most of the heroes here mentioned, he took part in the Argo- 
nautic Expedition. 
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]]ηλεύς, δίσκον Πελαμών, ἐνόπλιον Θησεύς. ἐτέθη 
δὲ το 3 / 3 3:4 / . / 
ἑ καὶ ἵππων ἀγών, καὶ ἐνίκα κέλητι μὲν Φαέθων, 


15 τεθρίππῳ δὲ Νηλεύς. ἐγένετο δὲ καὶ νεῶν ἅμιλλα, 


10 


c 


\ > . > / ` M ^ , z 
καὶ ᾿Αργὼ ἐνίκα, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα οὐκ ἔπλευσεν, 
> \ 2 \ 3 £ e » 4 > ^ ^ 
ἀλλὰ αὐτὴν ἀνέθηκεν ὁ ᾿Ιάσων ἐνταῦθα τῷ lo- 
- . . / 
σειδῶνι, καὶ τὸ ἐπίγραμμα ἐπέγραψεν, ὃ λέγουσιν 


᾿Ορφέως εἶναι: 


"Apya τὸ σκάφος εἰμί, θεῷ δ᾽ ἀνέθηκεν ᾿Ιάσων, 
Ἴσθμια καὶ Νεμέοις στεφάμενον πίτυσιν. 


Ὅπου δὲ θεοὶ ἀγωνοθετοῦσιν, ἡμίθεοι δὲ νικῶσι 
καὶ νικῶνται, ἀναπαύεται δὲ ᾿Αργώ, τίνα τούτον 
τόπον καλλίω ἐξευρεῖν ἐδύνατο αὐτὸς ὁ Δαίδαλος 
πτεροῖς πετόμενος, οὐχ ὅτι γε δὴ τὸ Δαιδάλου 
ποίημα; ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε ἀπέδρα οὔτε ἐπεχείρησεν οὔθ᾽ 
ὅλως ἐμέλλησε: καταλείπεται τοίνυν αὐτοὺς τοὺς 
Kopi ious ἐκβαλεῖν αὐτὸν μήτε κρίσεως προτεθεί- 
σης μήθ' ὅλως αἰτίαν ἔχοντας! ἐπενεγκεῖν. καὶ 
τοῦτ᾽ av" ἐπείσθη τις κατὰ Κορωθέίων ὧν οἱ πρό- 
yovou διὰ πάντων Ελλήνων μάλιστα δὴ δικαιοσύ- 
νην ἐπήσκησαν; i" γὰρ οὐχ οὗτοί εἶσιν οἱ τὰς 
τυραννίδας ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι καταλύοντες καὶ τὰς 
δημοκρατίας καθιστάντες καὶ τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ἀπὸ 
τῶν τυράννων ἐλευθερώσαντες, πρότερον μὲν ἀπὸ 
Ἱππίου, ὕστερον δὲ ἀπὸ Κλεομένους, καὶ μετὰ 
ταῦτα ὡς αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι πρᾶγμα ποιεῖν ἐπ- 


1 ἔχοντας Morel: ἔχοντος. 2 τοῦτ᾽ ἂν Crosby : τοῦτο. 


5 ἢ Emperius : ἡ M, 5 UB. 


: one ‘ss composed by our author hiniself. 
2 Cf. § 9, where it is jokingly suggested that Daedalus 
made the statue which has so mysteriously disappeared. 
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Telamon, in the contest in armour Theseus. And 
there had been instituted also a contest for horses. 
and Phaéthon won with a courser. and Neleus with 
a team of four. And there was also a boatrace, in 
which Argo was the winner, and after that she sailed 
no more, but Jason dedicated her there to Poseidon, 
and he carved on her a couplet, which men say is the 


work of Orpheus : 


I am the goodship Argo. to God by Jason devoted, 
Victor in Isthmian Games. crowned with Nemean 
pne. 


But a place where gods control the games. and 
heroes are the victors and the 'anquished, and Argo 
lies at rest—what lovelier place than this could 
‘Daedalus himself discover as he flew with wings—to 

say nothing, of course. of that statue made by Dae- 
dalus ? 2 Nay, that statue of mine neither ran away 
nor tried to do so nor had any such intention at all; 
therefore we are left to conclude that the Corinthians 
themselves banished it. not only without holding any 
trial, but also without having any charge at all to 
bring against it. And would any one have believed 
this to the discredit of the Corinthians. whose fore- 
fathers were pre- -eminent among the Greeks for eul- 
tivating justice ? For, I ask you, was it not they who 
put an | end to the tyrannies in the cities and estab- 
lished the democracies and freed Athens from her 
tyrants—first from Hippias and later from Cleo- 
menes ?—and who after that, when Athenians them- 
selves undertook to play the róle of Hippias and 


3 Herodotus allows Corinth no part in the expulsion of 
either Hippias or Cleomenes, and Cleomenes was not a 
tyrant but a Spartan king who seized the Acropolis! 
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εχείρουν ‘Immiov καὶ ᾿Ισαγόρου καὶ τυραννίδα τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος καθίστασθαι, πρῶτοι μὲν αἰσθόμενοι, 
’ . » ΄ ε ’ - y ~ 
μάλιστα δὲ ἀλγήσαντες, ἡγεμόνες τοῖς ἄλλοις τῆς 
ἐλευθερίας καταστάντες, καὶ ταύτην τὴν διάνοιαν 
5 t > . - 2 d » A A > A] ^ 
οὐ μόνον ἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων διαφυλάξαντες; καὶ γὰρ' Λακεδαι- 
’ ε . ~ ~ + ~ “EAA 10 
μονίοις ὑπὲρ τῶν κοινῶν δικαίων τῆς άδος 
μετὰ τῆς Θηβαίων καὶ ᾿Ηλείων πόλεως ἀντέβη- 
τ a 2 > 
cav: ᾧ καὶ διέδειξαν οὐ φιλοκάλως ἔχοντες" ἀλλ 
ἁπλῶς φιλέλληνες καὶ φιλοδίκαιοι καὶ φιλελεύθεροι 
18 καὶ μισοπόνηροι καὶ μισοτύραννοι. μισοβάρβαροι 
μὲν γὰρ οὕτως ἦσαν, ὥστε εἰς Θερμοπύλας τε- 
- ^ ej A 
τρακοσίους σφῶν αὐτῶν ἀπέστειλαν, ὅτεπερ καὶ 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι τριακοσίους. ἐν Σαλαμῖνι δὲ ἠρί- 
στευσαν καὶ τῆς νίκης αἴτιοι κατέστησαν. “Hpo- 
δότῳ γὰρ οὐ προσέχω, ἀλλὰ τῷ τάφῳ καὶ τῷ 
Σιμωνίδῃ, ὃς ἐπέγραψεν ἐπὶ τοῖς νεκροῖς τῶν 
Κορινθίων τεθαμμένοις ἐν Σαλαμῖνι’ 


> ’ » n > 3 ’ » a / 

ὦ ξένε, εὔυδρόν ποτ᾽ ἐναίομεν ἄστυ Ἰκορίνθου, 
- a € . Αἵ 4 ~ ” y À ’ 
νῦν ἁμὲ Αἴαντος" νᾶσος ἔχει Σαλαμίς. 

C a . l4 ^ X , € / 

ῥεῖα δὲ Φοινίσσας νῆας καὶ ]]έρσας ἑλόντες 
καὶ Μήδους ἱερὰν “Ελλάδα ῥυσάμεθα." 


γὰρ added by Arnim. 
φιλοκάλως ἔχοντες] φιλολάκωνες ὄντες Selden. 
τριακοσίους Cobet, relying on Herod. 7. 202: τετρακοσίους. 
δ᾽ ἁμὲ Λἴαντος Valckenaer and Bergk: δὲ μετ᾽ Λἴαντος 
MSS., δὲ ἀνάματος Plutarch. 

Ἑλλάδα ῥυσάμεθα Jacoby : : Ἑλλάδ᾽ ἱδρυσάμεθα, ‘EAAdSa 
ῥυόμεθα Plutarch. 
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Isagoras ! and to set up a tyranny over Hellas, being 
the first to sense what was going on and being especi- 
ally pained thereat, led the w ay to fr eedom for the 
others and maintained that purpose, not only in the 
ease of the Athenians, but also in that of the Spartans? 
For example, in company with the states of Thebes 
and Elis they opposed the Spartans in defence of the 
common rights of Hellas? ; and by this aet they also 
showed that they were not mere lovers of honour, but 
rather lovers of Hellas, of justiee, of freedom, and 
haters of villainy and tyranny. Yes, and they were 
such haters of barbarians that they dispatehed to 
Thermopylae four hundred of their own troops on the 
same occasion on whieh the Spartans sent three 
hundred? And at Salamis they won the prize for 
valour and became responsible for the vietory. For I 
pay no heed to Herodotus * but rather to the funeral 
monument and to Simonides, who eomposed the 
following epitaph for the Corinthian dead who were 
buried in Salamis : 


O stranger, onee we dwelt in Corinth blest 

With fountains ; now the isle of Ajax holds 

Our bones. With ease we took Phoenician ships, 
Vanquished alike the Persians and the Medes, 
And saved our sacred Hellas from the foe.’ 


1 [sagoras yielded the Acropolis to Cleomenes. He was 
the chief opponent of Cleisthenes after the expulsion of 
Hippias. 

2 Corinth, Thebes, and Elis took common action for a 
brief moment after the Peace of Nicias, though presumably 
for selfish reasons. 

3 Cf. Herodotus 7. 202. 

ος $ T. 

5 Plutarch, de Herod. malig. 39 v, gives the epitaph but 
not the poet's name. 
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” δὲ . e 3 $: Ν /ὃ > > M 
ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἕτερον ἐπίγραμμα Σιιμωνιὸῃ εἰς αὐτον 
> 
τὸν στρατηγὸν ἐξαίρετον: 
οὗτος ᾿Αδειμάντου κείνου τάφος, οὗ διὰ βουλὰς 
ey. M > / 5 , , 
Ελλὰς ἐλευθερίας ἀμφέθετο στέφανον. 
ΓΙ ΄ - 
ἠλευθέρωσαν δὲ καὶ τὴν Σικελίαν ἀπὸ τῶν βαρ- 
s > ^ / 
βάρων, καὶ τὰς Συρακούσας δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν τυράννων. 
ἦν δ᾽ ἰδεῖν «λιονύσιον ἐν Ἀορίθῳ, θέαμα κάλλιστον, 
3 ` 7 1λλ᾽ e Oe ~ JÒ M 
οὐδενὸς κύριον: a ὅμως οὐδὲ τοῦτον οὐδεὶς 
ἠδίκει οὐδὲ ἐξέβαλλεν οὐδ᾽ ἀπήλαυνε! τῶν ἐκ 
S keliac.? 
Σικελίας. 
M > 3 / ~ ΄ ΄ 3 / 3 
Τὸ δ᾽ ἀνάθημα τῆς πόλεως τίς ἀνέτρεψεν; εἰ 
> A ` A Ns Ey 
μὲν οὖν στρόβιλος ἢ πρηστὴρ ἢ σκηπτὸς ἐμπεσών,' 
^ > > > 
σείων καὶ κεραυνὸν ἰθύνων-- εἰ Ò ἔστι τις κρίσις 
ej > ^A 
ἀνδριάντος, otav φασὶν ἐν Nupakovaats γενέσθαι 
ρ 
e A , 3 3 "A > / 
--ὃν δὲ τρόπον οὐκ ὀκνήσω ἐπεμβαλόμενος δι- 
ἡγήσασθαι: Συρακοσίους τοὺς ἀποίκους τοὺς ὑμε- 
τέρους ἐν πολλοῖς πολέμοις πρὸς Ιἰαρχηδονίους 
` A YAA / ` \ v rN ` 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους βαρβάρους τοὺς τὴν Σικελίαν καὶ 
τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν κατοικοῦντας ὁ χαλκὸς ἐπιλελοίπει 
, > / D A 
καὶ τὸ νόμισμα: ἐψηφίσαντο οὖν τοὺς τῶν τυράν- 
νων ἀνδριάντας--οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ ἦσαν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
χαλκοῦ πεποιημένοι--συγκόψαι κρίσιν γε ἐν αὑτοῖς 
ποιήσαντες, ὅστις ἄξιος αὐτῶν καταχωνευθῆναι 
1 ἀπήλαυνε Crosby : ἐξήλαυνε. 
τῶν ἐκ Σικελίας] Dindorf deletes. 
3 εἰ] οὐ Arnim. 
4 Arnim suspects a lacuna after ἐμπεσών. 


2 


1 Cited by Plutarch, op. cit. 39 Ἐν but without naming the 
poet. 
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And Simonides also has another epitaph referring 
particularly to the commander himself : 


Here lies that Adeimantus by whose designs 
Greece bound about her brows fair ferdine 
crown. 


And what is more, the Corinthiaus also freed Sicily 
from the forcigner and Syracuse too from her tyrants.? 
And? Dionysius was then to be seen in Cori 
most glorious spectacle !—shorn of all his power ; τα 
yet no one wronged even him or tried to banish him 
or to deprive him of the wealth he brought with him 
from Sicily.’ 

But who overturned the statue dedicated by the 
city ? Of course, if it was a whirlwind or a hurricane 
or a thunderbolt that struck it, causing it to totter 
and darting lightning at it - But if it is a question 
of some tri ial of a statue, such as they say took place 
in Syracuse—but how it took place T shall not shrink 
from telling by way of parenthesis. The Syracusanus, 
your eblouists; in the course of their many wars 
against the Carthaginians and the other aliens who 
dwelt in Sicily and Italy. had run short of bronze and 
currency ; so they voted that the statues of their 
tyr ants—most of the statues in their city were made 
of bronze—should be broken up, that is, after the 
people had held a trial to determine which of the 
statues deserved to be melted down and which did 


2 Timoleon the Liberator in the years 344—338 μ.ο, twice 
defeated the Carthaginians and drove them into western 
Sicily. He also suppressed most of the Sicilian tvrannies. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon 14, says Dionysius was allowed to 
take with him a small amount of money, and that he became 
an object of much interest to both the Corinthians and the 
Greeks in general. 
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΄ ^ ’ M 
καὶ ὅστις οὔ: kai περιγίγνεται τῇ δίκη, ἵνα καὶ 
^ > ’ / ε t € 3 
τοῦτο ἀκούσητε, Γέλων ó Δεινομένους. οἱ ὃ 
y / $ Ld M 3 / 
ἄλλοι πάντες κατεκόπησαν, πλὴν ἄρα Διονυσίου 
^ ^ . ^ ^ / 1 
τοῦ πρεσβυτέρου τῶν τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ Διονύσου 
περικειμένων. 
3 ` / $ ? e ^ d ΄ ^ 
Et δὲ γένοιτο καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ψήφισμά τι τοιοῦτον, 
> ^ ? ? 
ἀνδριάντων εὐθύνας εἶναι, μᾶλλον Ò’ εἰ θέλετε xab- 
- ^ ? 
άπερ ἐψηφισμένον γε τοῦτο καὶ ἀγῶνος ἐνεστη- 
κότος, δότε μοι, δότε τοὺς λόγους ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ; 
^ T / 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς οἷον ἐν δικαστηρίῳ ποιήσασθαι. 
» ’ er A ^ ^ 
Άνδρες δικασταί, ἅπαντά φασι δεῖν προσδοκᾶν 
^ ^ L4 τ 2 3 ~ ^ 
ἐν τῷ μακρῷ χρόνῳ: οὗτος © ἐν τῷ βραχεῖ kw- 
/, ^ M € » ε z ? 
δυνεύει τεθῆναι μὲν ὡς ἄριστος “Ελλήνων, ἐκ- 
- 7 ^ . 
πεσεῖν δ᾽ ὡς πονηρότατος. ὅτι μὲν οὖν καλῶς καὶ 
δικαίως καὶ συμφερόντως τῇ πόλει τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ 
M ^ ^ Τὸ λ ? iO 3 M » E 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς “KAAnow ἐστάθην, πολλὰ ἔχων 
, ^ “a ε ^ [ή [ή L4 
εἰπεῖν ἓν ὑμῖν βούλομαι διηγήσασθαι γενόμενον 
- - ΄ - 
ἐν ταῖς αὐταῖς Συρακούσαις. καὶ γὰρ οἰκεῖον 
M / d 
τὸ παράδειγµα, kai δίκαιον ἴσως ἐστίν- ὥσπερ 
ἐκεῖνοι τιμῶσι τὴν μητρόπολιν, οὕτω καὶ ὑμᾶς 
^ ? / ^ A ^ 
τὰ τῆς ἀποικίας τῆς ὑμετέρας ἔργα καλῶς ἔχει 
μιμεῖσθαι. 
E ^ ’ M ` > ’ 2 ΄ La 
κεῖνοι τοίνυν κατὰ τοὺς ἀρχαίους ἐκείνους χρό- 
΄ ^ 
νους Λευκανόν τινα ἄνθρωπον, ὅτι πρεσβείαν τινὰ 


Διονύσου Casaubon : Διονυσίου. 

αὑτοῦ Crosby : αὐτοῦ. 

ἐστάθην] ἐστάθη Emperius. 

καλῶς ἔχει] ἃ καλῶς ἔχει Reiske, ἃ ἂν καλῶς ἔχη Wilamo- 
witz. 
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not; and—for you must hear this too—Gelon! son 
of Deinomenes survived the trial. Ας for the others, 
they all were broken up. exeept of course the statne 
of Dionysius? the elder of the pair portrayed wear- 
ing the attributes of Dionysus. 

Then supposing some ‘such decree were to be 
passed in Corinth too, prescribing that statues should 
be subjected to an accounting—or rather, if you 
please, supposing this to have been already deerced 
and a trial to have been instituted — permit me, pray 
permit me, to make my plea before you in my own 
behalf as if in court. 

Gentlemen of the jury, it is said that anything may 
be expected in the course of time ; but he who stands 
before you is in jeopardy of first being set up as the 
noblest among the Greeks and then being cast ont 
as the worst, all in a brief span of time. Now then, 
to prove that I was set up fairly and justly and to the 
good of your city and of all the Greeks, I could speak 
at length, but there is one thing 1 do want to tell 
you which took place in that same Syracuse. For 
indeed the illustration is germane, and there may be 
justiee in it too—just as the people of Syracuse 
honour their mother-city, so also it is well that you 
should follow the ex :ample of your cólony. 

Very well, in those early day s, because a certain 
Lueanian spoke Dorie in reporting some mission 


! Tyrant of Syracuse 485-478 s.c. His statue's immunity 
from destruction was doubtless due to his being both the first 
and the mildest tyrant of that city. 

? Dionysius the Elder ruled Syracuse from 405 to 367 n.c. 
Scipio is said to have classed him with Agathocles as typify- 
ing daring and sagacity. We are led to infer that both the 
elder and the younger Dionysius had statues so made as to 
suggest the god from whom their name was derived. 
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> $ ~ * f / 6 ’ » ~ 
εἰς τὸν δῆμον ἀπήγγειλε δωριστί, ἡσθέντες αὐτοῦ 
τῇ φωνῇ τά τε ἄλλα ὑπὲρ ὧν ἧκεν οὐκ ἄπρακτον 
’ > / A ` 
ἀπεπέμψαντο καὶ ταλάντῳ ἐδωρήσαντο καὶ τὴν 
~ 3 [4 . A ^ 
εἰκόνα τοῦ σώματος ἐστήσαντο, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
~ > , 
πολὺν ἔπαινον ἐκτήσαντο' παρὰ τῶν ἀστυγειτόνων 
~ ~ 1 . ~ 
καὶ τῶν ἐκείνῃ Δωριέων, τῶν τε ἄλλων καὶ τῶν 
5 X / M 
τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν κατοικούντων, ὡς εὖ τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ 
~ ’ - 
φιλοκάλως ἀμειψάμενοι ὑπὲρ τοῦ γένους τοῦ 
^ - 4 » a 14 ^ ` 
λωρικοῦ, οὗ τὴν φωνὴν ἐπησκήκει ἄχρι τοῦ καὶ 
λέγειν δυνατὸς εἶναι. 
. ε - 
Ee δέ τις οὐ .Μευκανὸς ὦν, ἀλλὰ “Ρωμαῖος, οὐδὲ 
~ | M ^ [4 / M . 
τοῦ πλήθους, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἱπποτρόφων, οὐδὲ τὴν 
A 
φωνὴν μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν γνώμην καὶ THY δίαιταν 
. . - - en ’ . t M ~ > 
καὶ τὸ σχῆμα τῶν "Ελλήνων ἐζηλωκώς, καὶ ταῦθ 
ο ~ ` ~ 3 ~ M 
οὕτως ἐγκρατῶς καὶ περιφανῶς, ὡς οὔτε τῶν πρὸ 
ε ~ ε y. » ~ > e A ETA l4 
αὑτοῦ “Ρωμαίων οὔτε τῶν καθ᾽ αὐτὸν ‘EAAjvwr, 
Yi Li Li 3 . T ^ i] M eq £ 
εἰρήσεται γάρ, οὐδὲ εἷς: τῶν μὲν γὰρ “Ελλήνων 
~ 3 ~ ~ 
τοὺς ἀρίστους ἔστιν ἰδεῖν ἐκεῖσε πρὸς τὰ τῶν 
P ’ ’ 3 AC M be? . 
ωμαίων πράγματα ἀποκλίνοντας, τὸν δὲ πρὸς 
. ~ eT ’ A , a ^ . » / 
τὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων καὶ τούτων ἕνεκα καὶ τὴν οὐσίαν 
. . ‘ ο ’ . ’ » ε ~ 
καὶ τὸ πολιτικὸν ἀξίωμα καὶ πάνθ᾽ ἁπλῶς προ- 
./ ο» 3 ~ ^ e > \3 / ο 
ἰέμενον, ἵν᾽ αὐτῷ περιῇ ev avr? πάντων "EAM 
^ λ 7 > ~ 5 ^ > 
δοκεῖν τε καὶ εἶναι- εἶτα τοῦτον οὐκ ἐχρῆν παρ 
ὑμῖν ἑστάναι χαλκοῦν; καὶ κατὰ πόλιν ye: παρ᾽ 
Γ ἡ - z e ‘P ~ A > λλ ld 8 e 
ὑμῖν μέν, ὅτι ωμαῖος wv ἀφηλληνίσθη, ὥσπερ 


|l kai... ἐκτήσαντο conjectured by Cobet. Casaubon noted 
the lacuna. 

? After τὸν δὲ Arnim deletes προστάτην. 

3 êv ἀντὶ Valesius : ἐναντίον. 
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before the Assembly, those Syraeusans were so 
pleased by his dialect that they not only sent him 
home successful in the general purposes of his mission 
but also presented him with a talent and set up a 
likeness of him,’ and on that account the Syracusans 
won much commendation from the neighbouring 
cities and from the Dorians of that region, especi ially 
from those who dwelt in Italy who felt that they 
had requited the man in fine and elegant fashion in 
behalf of the Dorian race. whose dialect he had 
cultivated to the point of being actually cloquent 
in it. 

Well, if some one who is not a Lucanian but a 
Roman,’ not one of the masses but of the equestrian 
order, one who has affected, not merely the language, 
but also the thought and manners and dress of the 
Greeks, and that too with sueh mastery and manifest 
success as no one among either the Romans of earlier 
days or the Greeks of his own time, I must say, has 
achieved—for while the best of the Greeks over 
there * may be seen inclining toward Roman ways, 
he inclines toward the Greek and to that end is 

sacrificing both his property and his political standing 
and absolutely every thing, aiming to achieve one 
thing at the cost of all else, namely. not only to seem 
Greek but to be Greek too taking all this into 
consideration, ought he not to have a bronze statue 
here in Corinth : F Yes, and in every city—in yours 
because, though Roman, he has become thoroughly 


{ 

1 The eastern shore of Lucania faced Dorie Tarentum 
(mod. Taranto), so that the incident is not surprising. Syra- 
cuse of course was Doric. 

2 [.e., the people of Tarentum. 

? Le. the speaker. See Introduction. 

4 ILe., in Rome. 
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€ ` © e / M2 / / u 
ἡ πατρὶς ἡ ὑμετέρα, παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις δέ, ὅτι 
» ’ - - ` / / e 
ἀττικίζει τῇ φωνῇ, παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίοις δέ, ὅτι 
φιλογυμναστεῖ, παρὰ πᾶσι δέ, ὅτι φιλοσοφεῖ καὶ 
πολλοὺς μὲν ἤδη τῶν “Ελλήνων ἐπῆρε συμφιλο- 
^1 3 ^ > 2} / E ` A / 
σοφεῖν' αὐτῶ, οὐκ ὀλίγους δὲ καὶ τῶν βαρβάρων 
ἐπεσπάσατο. ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ" γὰρ τοῦτο καὶ δοκεῖ ὑπὸ 
E c E / / "T^ 
τῶν θεῶν otov ἐξεπίτηδες κατεσκευάσθαι, “EANG 
[4 e » € > ΄ ~ CT / / 
μέν, ἵνα ἔχωσιν οἱ ἐπιχώριοι τῆς Ελλάδος mapa- 
δειγµα ὡς οὐδὲν τὸ παιδευθῆναι τοῦ φῦναι πρὸς 
` ^ / «p / , ο > ¢ ` 
τὸ δοκεῖν διαφέρει “Ῥωμαίοις δέ, ἵνα μηδ᾽ οἱ τὸ 
s 5 / / A] E M 
ἴδιον ἀξίωμα περιβεβλημένοι τὸ παιδεύεσθαι πρὸς 
τὸ ἀξίωμα παρορῶσι: Νελτοῖς δέ, ἵνα μηδὲ τῶν 
βαρβάρων μηδεὶς ἀπογιγνώσκῃ τῆς "Ἑλληνικῆς 
παιδείας, βλέπων εἰς τοῦτον. 
᾿Εστάθην' μὲν οὖν διὰ τοιαύτας τινὰς προφάσεις, 
ἵνα μὴ πλείους λέγων δοκῶ προάγειν" ἐμαυτὸν εἰς 
ἀπέχθειαν. ἔστι δ᾽ οὐχ ὅμοιον ὑπὲρ ἀναστάσεως 
3 / , ` / ` / e 
εἰκόνος βουλεύεσθαι καὶ καθαιρέσεως. διὰ τί; ὅτι 
ἕκαστος τούτων τῶν map ἡμῖν ἀνακειμένων, εἴτε 
βελτίων εἴτε" χείρων ἐστίν, "on. τὰ τῆς ὁσίας" 
περίκειται, καὶ χρὴ τὴν πόλιν αὐτοῦ προεστάναι 
ὡς ἀναθήματος. πολλὰ ἄν τις ἔχοι εἰπεῖν ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ μὴ δεῖν Γοργίαν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἐν ᾿Δελφοῖς έσ- 


τάναι, καὶ ταῦτα μετέωρον καὶ χρυσοῦν. Γοργίαν 


! συμφιλοσοφεῖν Capps, συμφιλοσοφῆσαι Geel: συμφιλοσο- 
oew. 2 ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ Selden: ἐπέπαυτο. 

3 δοκεῖ Crosby : ἐδόκει, 1 ἐστάθην] ἐστάθη Arnim. 

5 προάγειν Emperius : προσάγειν. 

$ βελτίων εἴτε added by Dindorf ; κρείττων εἴτε Casaubon ; 
” / , 3 eL 

εἴτε βελτίων (after χείρων) Reiske. 
7 ὁσίας Selden: οὐσίας. 


1 Destroyer by Mummius in 146 n.c., Corinth was re- 
founded by Julius Caesar in 4£ s.c. as a Roman colony. In 
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hellenized, even as your own city has! : in Athens 
because m is Athenian in his speech : in Sparta 
because he is devoted to athleties ; in all cities every- 
where because he pursues the study of wisdoin and 
already has not only roused many of the Greeks to 
follow that pursuit with him but also attracted even 
many of the barbarians. Indeed it scems that he has 
been equipped by the gods for this express purpose— 
for the Greeks, so that the natives of that land may 
have an example before them to show that culture is 
no whit inferior to birth with respect to renown ; for 
Romans, so that not even those who are wrapped up 
in their own self-esteem may disregard culture with 
respect to real esteem; for Celts, so that no one 
even of the barbarians may despair of attaining the 
culture of Greece when he looks upon this man. 
Well then, it is for some such reasons as these 
that I have been erected—not to expose myself to 
opprobrium by naming more. But in truth planning 
for the erection of a statue is not like planning for 
its tearing down. Why? Because eaeh one of these 
statues whieh have been ereeted by vour eity—be 
its subjeet better, be it worse—is at once invested 
with the attributes of sanetity, and the city should 
defend it as a votive offering. One might urge many. 
reasons in support of ihe. claim that Gorgias the 
sophist should not have a statue at Delphi, and what 
is more, a statue on a lofty base and made of gold.’ 


the century and a half that followed it seems to have been 
hellenized pretty thoroughly. The speaker is evidently 
playing upon the Greek sentiment of his hearers. 
2 By '* Celts " the speaker may mean the people of Arelaté. 
See Introduction. 
3 This statue of the famous Sicilian orator is noted by many 
ancient writers, but no one else refers to the pedestal. 
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L4 e . 7 . . 
λέγω; ὅπου ye καὶ Φρύνην τὴν Οεσπιακὴν 
^ / ΄ 
ἔστιν ἰδεῖν, ἐπὶ κίονος" κἀκείνην ὡς Lopyiav. 
2 $ 1 M » A 5 ^ / » M 
29 ᾿Αλλὰ τὸ μὲν εὐθὺς ἐνστῆναι νόμιμον ἴσως καὶ 
L4 1 2 e > / ^ > L4 
πολιτικόν, TO Ó' ὕστερον ἐλθόντας τῆς ἀναθέσεως 
^ ΄ 
ἀναλύειν πειρᾶσθαι τὰ δεδογμένα, "Απολλον, βαρύ: 
καὶ οὐδεὶς ἂν ἠνέσχετο τῶν ᾿ΛΑμϕικτυόνων. καὶ 
M 3 . 7 1 10 . An À L4 
γὰρ εἰ μη, δέον ἐστάθησαν, τὸ σταθῆναι προ αβόν- 
τες δέον ἑστήκασιν, ἐξ οὗ προειλήφασιν. ὥσπερ 
γὰρ τῶν εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν αἱρουμένων κἂν ἀνάξιος 7 
τις" ἀρχῆς, τὸν γοῦν ἐνιαυτὸν ἐκεῖνον εἰς ὃν ἠρέθη 
ἄρχων διατελεῖ, οὕτω δή" καὶ τοῖς ἀνδριᾶσι. κύριον 
εἶναι δεῖ τὸν χρόνον, ἐφ᾽ ὃν ἐστάθησαν: ἔστι δὲ 
30 οὗτος πᾶς ὃ λοιπὸς χρόνος. ἢ τί διοίσετε τῶν 
A / £ [4 . 3 e 
TOUS πηλίνους πλαττόντων; The δὲ καλὸν ἕξετε 
λέγειν πρὸς τοὺς. ἀπαιτοῦντας ὑμᾶς τὸν λόγον τοῦ 
τὰς μὲν τιμὰς εἶναι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν θνητάς, τὰς δὲ à άτι- 
μίας ἀθανάτους; εἰ τοίνυν, οὐδὲν᾽ αἰσχρὸν τοῦτό 
ἐστι, καίπερ ὂν δευόν, ὡς' κομιδῇ τετυφωμένης 
πολιτείας ἀνδριάντες ἐπέτειοι, ὥσπερ οἱ καρποί. 
οὓς γὰρ οὐχ ar εὐθὺς τσ, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως πλεῖ- 
στον χρόνον παραμείνωσι, αλλον; ἵστατε, τούτους 
ἀποφαίνετε καὶ τῶν κηρίων μαλακωτέρους. 
A e L4 
31. Ἢ νὴ AC ὅτι ὀφθῆναι πονηροὺς ὕστερον συνέβη; 


L Ροργίαν τί with U] γοργίαν τι DM, γοργίαν M m. pr. 

5 ἐπὶ κίονος Jacobs: ἐπ᾽ εἰκόνος BM, ἐπὶ εἰκόνος U. 

ὃ τις Reiske : τῆς. 4 δὴ Arnim : δὲ. 
? οὐδὲν Kmperius : οὐδὲ. 


5 ὡς] πῶς od Reiske, οὐ Arnim, ὅμως Post. 


t phryné was a famous hetaera of the 4th century w.c. 
Pausanias (10. 15. 1) attribntes her statue at Delphi to Praxi- 
teles, “ one of her lovers.” 

* Amphictyonies were religions leagues for the protection 
of some cult centre. The oath by Apollo shows that the 
28 
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Why do I name Gorgias, when you may see there 
even Phry né of Thespiae, perched on a pillar like 
Gorgias ? ! 

However that may be, while it is possibly legiti- 
mate and within the right of citizens to object at 
the outset, later on to go ET try to cancel the resolu- 
tion authorizing the erection of a statue is, by Apollo. 
a grievous wrong: and none of the Amphictyons 
would have permitted it.* For indeed if statues were 
erected wrongfully, once they have gained the advan- 
tage of having been erected they hold their position 
rightfully fren the moment they gained that advan- 
tage. For just as with the officials who are elected 
fom a year, even if one of them is unworthy of holding 
offiee, he continues in office at least for the year for 
wich he was elected, so also with statues that term 
should be valid for which the 'y were erected ; and 
this term is all time to come. Otherwise how will 
you differ from the men who fashion their images of 
clay 1 ? And what fine answer will you have to offer 
those who demand of you the reason why the honours 
in your city are mortal but the dishonours οί, 5 
If, ‘then, this practice is in no wise disgrac 
it certainly is shocking—what an absolutely crazy 
government it is whose statues are annuals, like their 
crops! For men whom you honour with statues of 
bronze, not to have them desert you immediately, 
but to have them remain with vou as long as possible, 
you show to be of softer stuff than even the images 
of wax. 

Or, by Heaven, will the excuse be that men thus 
honoured were later on, as it happened. seen to be 


speaker has in mind the Delphic Amphictyony ; he is still 
thinking of Gorgias and Phryne. 
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> . er ’ » » , . ’ 
εἰ μὲν ὕστερον γεγόνασιν, οὐκ ἀφίησι. τὴν πόλιν 
~ » £ > M - + 5 ` ^ 
τῆς αἰτίας: οὐ γὰρ τῶν μελλόντων, ἀλλὰ τῶν 
’ ε - ’ . ’ » ` L4 
παρῳχηκότων ὑμεῖς δίδοτε τὰς τιμάς. εἰ δὲ πρό- 
- , 
τερον ὢν τοιοῦτος ὕστερον κατωπτεύθη, ποτέρως 
ἂν οἴεσθε μᾶλλον παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλλησιν εὐδοκιμῆσαι) 
B ^ ’ o ~ ^ 
καὶ ποτέρως ἂν τοὺς εὖ βουλομένους" ὑμᾶς ποιεῖν 
, ’ 
προκαλέσασθαι, τὴν κρίσιν ἀνάδαστον" ποιήσαντες 
.-. - es 4 » ’ » . A 
7) τοῖς ἅπαξ δεδογμένοις ἐμμείναντες; ἐγὼ μὲν 
ε - . . . » 4 M M 
οὕτως ἡγοῦμαι. τὸ μὲν yàp ἠτυχηκότων, TO δὲ 
/ > . > ’ 
βεβαίων ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπων. 
” , ` / e » 4 ? ^ 
Οὔπω λέγω τὸ μέγιστον, ὅτι οὐκ' ἐκ διαβολῆς, 
> > » / » > ^ £ > ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ καταδίκης, nÒ ἐκ τῆς τυχούσης αἰτίας, 
» » » - / ^ ` , Ἢ » 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῆς μεγίστης δεῖ τὴν τηλικαύτην, ἂν ἄρα 
δέ 5 . 5 ~ ὃ An A 4 er 
én, τιμὴν ἀνατραπῆναι. διαβολῆς μὲν γὰρ ἕνεκα 
ΜΛ 6 5 n » ^ / ὃ 0 A ` / 
Kav’ Σωκράτης εἴη τῶν νέων διαφθορεὺς καὶ mav- 
των τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις νομιζομένων ἀνατροπεύς, 
ἀπὸ τῶν θεῶν ἀρχόμενος. τίνας yap οὗτοι οὐ 
διαβεβλήκασιν οἱ πάντα διαβάλλοντες; οὐ Σωκρά- 
2 ’ 2 / > > à 
την; οὐ Ι]υθαγόραν; οὐ Πλάτωνα; οὐκ αὐτὸν 
τὸν Δία καὶ τὸν [οσειδῶ καὶ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω καὶ 


τοὺς ἄλλους θεούς; ἅπτονται δὲ καὶ τῶν θη- 


1 εὐδοκιμῆσαι Emperius : εὐδοκιμήσειν. 
2 βουλομένους Selden : βουλευομένους. 
ἀνάδαστον] ἂν δ᾽ αὐτὸν M, ἀνάδικον Wilamowitz. 
1 οὐκ Wilamowitz: οὐδ᾽. 
5 ἂν ἄρα δέη Emperius: ἂν ἄρα δεῖ M, ἀνάδαστον UB. 
5 κἂν Dindorf: xai. 
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rogues: If they have turned rogues subsequently, 
that does not free the city of its guilt ; for it is not 
because of what is to be but rather because of what 
has been that you confer your honours. If, on the 
other hand, a man who previously was a scoundrel 
was only subsequently discovered to be 5ο. by which 
course of action do you iis you would be more 
likely to win esteem among the Greeks, and by which 
course would you more effectiv ely appeal to those who 
wish to do you favours—by undoing your decision, 
or by abiding by what has been decided once for all ? 
As for myself, ] believe it is by the second course of 
action. For the one course is that of men who have 

missed their aim, the other that of men of steady 
purpose. 

I have not yet mentioned the most important 
eonsideration, which is that so signal an honour should 
be upset, if at all, not in consequence of slander, but 
by due process of law ; and not for some casual fault, 
but only for the greatest. For so far as slander is 
coneerned, even Socrates might be a corrupter of 
youth and a subverter of all the cherished beliefs 
of men, beginning with the gods. For whom have 
these men failed to slander who slander any one at all? 
Have they not slandered Socrates, Pyth agoras. 
Plato?? Have they not slandered Zeus himself, 
Poseidon, Apollo. and all the other gods ?% And 
they lay impious hands even upon the female deities, 


! Pythagoras was ridiculed for certain peculiar beliefs and 
practices, but apparently not on the score of morals. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae Philos. 3. 26-33, assembles 
various jokes and gibes at the expense of Plato. 

3 Greek mythology naturally afforded abundant material 
for the irreverent treatment of many of the gods. Scandalous 
tales were most common in connexion with Zeus. 
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À ^ ~ T 3 . > z AA πα] ~ 3 ΄ 
ειῶν θεῶν, ὧν εἰκὸς ἦν ἔτι μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν ἀρρέ- 
3 ’ . 31 > ΄ M ^ À 7 
νων ἐντρέπεσθαι. νὴ AU,’ ἀκούετε γὰρ à λέγουσι 
. ΄ . M 3 P: M . ο 
τὴν Δήμητρα καὶ τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην καὶ τὴν “Kw: 
? + 5 5 M ^ > ~ ’ . ~ > ΄ 
ἀπέχονται δ᾽ οὐδὲ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς οὐδὲ τῆς ᾿Αρτέ- 
μιδος: ἀλλὰ τὴν μὲν ἀπογυμνοῦσι τῷ ᾿Ακταίωνι, 
τὴν δὲ” καὶ συνάγουσι τῷ “Ἡφαίστῳ καὶ ποιοῦσι 
τὴν παρθένον μικροῦ μητέρα. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐπιστά- 
μενοι θαυμάζετε, εἰ καὶ κατὰ τούτου" τις ψόγος 
διεδόθη, Ov .ἐκφυγεῖν μὲν οὐδενὶ τῶν πάντων 
ὑπῆρξε τῶν ἐν δόξῃ βεβιωκότων, τὴν δὲ ἀφορμὴν 
ἔλαβεν ἐκ τῆς περὶ τοὺς λόγους εἴτ᾽ ἐπαφροδισίαν 
αὐτὴν εἴθ᾽ ὅ τι δήποτε χρὴ καλεῖν τοῦτο ὃ καὶ 
ὑμεῖς σὺν γυναιξὶ καὶ τέκνοις ἀπεδέξασθε; 

34 Οὐ σκέψεσθε; οὐκ ἀναμνησθήσεσθε πρὸς έαυ- 
τούς, εἴ τι τοιοῦτον αὐτῷ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν πέπρακται; 
καίτοι πόλιν οἰκεῖτε τῶν οὐσῶν τε καὶ γεγενη- 

14 3 z. 2 > e , M } ’ 
μένων ἐπαφροδιτοτάτην, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδὲν ἠκού- 
σατε, θαρρῶν δ᾽ ἂν εἴποιμι ὅτι μηδὲ ἄλλος τις 
Ἑλλήνων. εἶτα τὸν ἐπὶ τῆς "Ελλάδος ἐν πλείονι 
ἀδείᾳ καὶ συγγνώμη κοσμίως βεβιωκότα, τοῦτον 
ἐπὶ τῆς “Ῥώμης παρ᾽ αὐτὸν τὸν ἄρχοντα καὶ τοὺς 

1 yp Ata Emperius : νῦν. 
2 τὴν δὲ added by Selden. 
3 τούτου Reiske : τοῦτο. 


1 With the notable exception of Aphrodite, the Greeks do 
scem in general to have dealt more kindly with their goddesses 
than with their gods. 

? Save for the obscure amour with Poseidon reported by 
Pausanias (8. 25. 4), and that with fasion (Hom. Od. 195-128), 
Demeter’s reputation seems to have been spared. 

3 Aphrodité was fair sport for the Greeks from Homer on. 

4 Presinnahly a reference to her affair with Tithonus, first 
recorded in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité 218-238. 
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for whom they might be expected to feel even more 
reverence than for the male.) Aye, by Heaven, for 
you hear what they say of Demeter? and Aphrodite ? 
and Eos 5 ; and they do not keep their hands off even 
Athena or Artemis: on the contrary, they strip 
Artemis? naked for Actaeon, and they unite Athena 
with Hephaestus and almost make a mother of the 
Virgin. Therefore, knowing all this as you do, are 
you surprised if there has been spread abroad against 
this man too some censure,’ a thing which absolutely 
none of those who have lived distinguished lives has 
had the power to escape, but which in his case is 
based upon the charm of his eloquence, or whatever 
one should call that gift to which you yourselves, 
along with women and children, give approval ? 

Will you not consider the matter ? Will you not 
test vour memory to see whether any such thing has 
been done by him in Corinth ? Although you live 
in a city favoured by Aphrodite * beyond all that are 
or ever have been, nevertheless you have heard 
nothing of the sort regarding him, and, I venture to 
assert, no other Greek has either. Then do vou 
believe that the man who has lived a decent life in 
Greece, in the midst of greater licence and in- 
dulgence, has suffered transformation in Rome, in the 


* Actaeon encountered her at the bath and was torn to 
pieces by his own hounds. Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 
3. 30-31. 

$ Cf. Apollodorus, op. cit. 3. 188- 190. 

? For the charge of immorality in question, see Intro- 
duction. 

8 [t seems highly probable that the speaker is punning on 
the word ἐπαφροδιτοτάτην. the cult of Aphrodité at Corinth 
being notorious. Though possibly in bad taste, the pun 
would be understandable in connexion with the charge 
against him. 
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νόμους ἡγεῖσθε μεταβεβλῆσθαι; ἀλλὰ τοῦτό γε 
παραπλήσιόν. ἐστιν, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις τὸν ἀθλητὴν 
φαίη καθ’ αὑτὸν' μὲν εὐτακτεῖν, ἐν δὲ τῷ σταδίῳ 
καὶ παρὰ τὸν ἀγωνοθέτην πλημμελεῖν. 

Παρρησίαν δὲ ἄγω διπλῆν, ἑνὸς μὲν τοῦ συνει- 
δότος, ἑτέρου δὲ τοῦ ἀγωνοθέτου. πεπιστευκότος 
μὲν πᾶσαν᾽ τιμωρίαν παρὰ. τοῦ ἡμαρτηκότος 
λαβεῖν, ἀκούσαντος δὲ μηνῦσαι: ὅπερ ἐκεῖνος 
ἐποίησεν. ὑμεῖς. δ᾽ ἐπακολουθήσαντες ἀνθρώποις 
--οὐδὲν δὲ αὐτοὺς ἐρῶ ὡς ἀμυνόμενος: πλὴν. ὅτι 
δικαιότερον ἦν ἐκείνους ὑμῖν ἀκολουθεῖν ἢ ὑμᾶς 
ἐκείνοις. ὑμεῖς γάρ ἐστε νῦν τὸ δὴ λεγόμενον 
πρῶρα καὶ πρύμνα τῆς Ἑλλάδος, ὄλβιοι μὲν καὶ 
ἀφνειοὶ καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν ὀνομάτων ἐκ παλαιῶν 
χρόνων ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν καὶ τῶν θεῶν ὀνομα- 
ζόμενοι, ὅτε καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τισὶν ὑπῆρχε καὶ 
πλουτεῖν καὶ δύνασθαι: νῦν δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ προλέλοιπεν 
ὁ πλοῦτος ᾿Ὀρχομενόν τε καὶ Δελφοὺς ἐλέῳ μὲν 
ὑμῶν δύνανται διαφέρειν, ζήλῳ δὲ οὐδὲ εἷς. 

Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως, ἣν οὐ δεῖ παρὰ 
τοῖς Ἕλλησιν αἰσχύνην ὀφλεῖν, ὅταν τὸν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἐκπεπτωκότα πάντες ἄσμενοι καταδέχωνται οὗ 
µόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ καλῶσι καὶ διαπρεσβεύωνται καὶ 
τιμαῖς ταῖς τε ἄλλαις γεραίρωσι καὶ δὴ καὶ τῇ 


! καθ᾽ αὑτὸν Emperius : κατ᾽ αὐτὸν. 
2 πᾶσαν] yàp ἦν Wilamowitz. 
3 μηνῦσαι] μηνῖσαι Arnim. 


1 No doubt a figurative allusion to Hadrian. See Intro- 
duction. 

? The unknown informer against l'avorinus. 

3 He seems to say that Corinth is aping Athens in its treat- 
ment of the statue. See Introduction. 
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presence of the Emperor himself and the laws ? 
Why, that is very much as if one were to say of the 
athlete that, though privately he keeps the rules, in 
the stadium and in the presence of the Master of 
the Games he violates the code! 

However, I hold freedom of speech to be a two- 
sided matter—one side is that of the man who has 
knowledge of some misdeed, the other is that of the 
Master of the Games. If the latter has given 
credence to an accusation he will exact full satisfac- 
tion from the wrongdoer, but a man who has heard 
a report of it will turn informer, which is precisely 
what the man in question ? did. But when you 
followed the lead of persons who *—however, I shall 
say nothing of them by way of retaliation, save 
only that it would have been more proper for them 
to follow your lead than for you to follow theirs. 
For you are now, as the saying goes, both prow and 
stern of Hellas, having been called prosperous and 
wealthy and the like by poets and gods from olden 
days, days when some of the others too had wealth 
and might ; but now, since wealth has deserted both 
Orchomenos and Delphi,* though they may surpass 
you in exciting pity, none can do so in exciting envy. 

Now these remarks have been offered in the 
interest of the city, which must not suffer disgrace 
in the eyes of the Greeks, seeing that all men not 
merely weleome with delight him whom you have 
banished, but even send for him and dispatch him 
on missions here and there and, among other things, 

4 Both were synonymous with wealth in the time of Homer 
(Iliad 9. 379-382 and 404-405). Pausanias says (8. 33. 2) that 
Orchomenos had become in his day ‘less opulent than a 


private man of modest means." Despite repeated pillaging, 
Delphi had hardly fallen so low. 
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τῶν εἰκόνων ἀναθέσει. ὑπὲρ δὲ ἐμαυτοῦ καὶ τῆς 
εἰκόνος νῦν ἐρῶ λόγον, ὃν εἶπεν ᾿Αναξαγόρας υἱὸν 
ἀποβεβληκώς, " Hioew θνητὸν. γεγεννηκώς. ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐκ' Ίδειν ὅτι τοιοῦτον" τῶν γὰρ" ἀνδριάντων 
ἕκαστος ἀνατίθεται μὲν ὡς αἰώνιος, ἐσόμενος, 
φθείρεται. δὲ ἆλλος κατ᾽ ἄλλην εἱμαρμένην, κοινο- 
τάτην μὲν καὶ δικαιοτάτην καὶ πᾶσι πράγμασι 
προκειμένην τὴν τοῦ χρόνου" ὁ δὲ ποιητὴς ἄλλως 
ἐκόμπαζεν o τοῦτο τὸ ἐπίγραμμα ποιήσας, ὃ φασιν 
ἐπὶ τῷ Miða σήματι γεγράφθαι: 


χαλκῆ παρθένος εἰμί. Miða δ᾽ ἐπὶ σήματι κεῖμαι. 
ἔστ᾽ ἂν ὕδωρ τε pén καὶ δένδρεα μακρὰ τεθήλη, 
αὐτοῦ τῇδε μένουσα πολυκλαύτῳ ἐπὶ τύμβῳ 
ἀγγελέω παριοῦσι Μίδας ὅτι τῇδε τέθαπται. 


> 5 > / 9 / ^ \ ~ H 4 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ παρθένε αὐτάγγελε, τοῦ μὲν ποιητοῦ ἀκού- 
omer, σὲ δὲ ζητοῦντες οὐχ. εὕρομεν οὐδὲ τὸ σῆμα 
τὸ Μίδου. ὕδατα δὲ ἐκεῖνα καὶ δένδρα ἔτι μὲν 
νάει τε καὶ θάλλει, χρόνῳ δὲ καὶ ταῦτα μετὰ τῶν 
z 3 , / [4 ? , € 7 

ἄλλων ἔοικεν ἐπιλείψειν, ws Midas, ws παρθένος. 


9 


> . . ε ’ » 5 e A ’ 
ἀνδρὶ μὲν Ἱππαίμων ὄνομ᾽ ἦν, ἵππῳ δὲ Πόδαργος, 
. . ’ . 74 4 
καὶ κυνὶ Λήθαργος καὶ θεράποντι Ὠάβης. 


’ ΜΝ 7? € ΄ . er . e > 3 
τίς οὖν" οἶδεν “Ἑλλήνων οὐχ ὅτι τὸν ἵππον, ἀλλ 

» ν ND: / ^ \ 4 291 / 
αὐτὸν τὸν '[ππαίμονα; δοκῶ μὲν" οὐδὲ Μαγνήτων, 
e > € Li T . 5 ^ ? 
ὅθεν ἦν Ἱππαίμων. οὗτος μὲν οὖν φροῦδος ἐξ 
3 id » - ’ x v 
ἀνθρώπων αὐτῷ Βάβητι καὶ Hodapyw. 


1 
2 


UB. 
3 After οὖν Arnim deletes οὐκ. 
1 δοκῶ μὲν Reiske: δοκοῦμεν. 


οὐκ] οὖν Arnim. 
τοιοῦτον: τῶν γὰρ Jacobs: τοιούτων τῶν M, τούτων τῶν 
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show him honour by actually erecting statues of him. 
On the other hand. I shall now in my own behalf and 
in behalf of my statue use a phr ase which Anaxagoras 
used when he had lost a «on 1 1 knew 1 had begotten 
a mortal"! However, I did not know that my 
progeny was as morta] as that: for though cach 
statue Is erected as if it were to last for ever, still they 
perish by this fate or by that, the most common and 
most fitting fate and the one ordained for all things 
being the fate of time : and the poet was idly basse 
ing who composed this epitaph, which they say has 
been inscribed on the funeral mound of Midas : 


A maid of bronze am I. I mark the grave 

Of Midas. While water flows and trees crow tall. 
Here will 1 hide by the tear-drenched tomb and tell 
The passers-by that Midas lieth here.? 


Well, my self-announcing maiden, we hear indeed 
the poet’s words, but, though we sought, we found 
not thee nor vet the tomb of Midas. And though 
those waters still flow and those trees still thrive. in 
time even they are likely to vanish with the rest, 
like Midas, like maiden. 


Hippaemon the man was called, Podargus his HOHE, 
Lethargus his hound, and Babés his serving-man.? 


Well now, who of the Greek race knows, I won't sav 
the horse, but Hippaemon himself? None, I fancy, 
even at Magnesia, whence Hippaemon came. He. 
then, has vanished from the sight of men, Babés, 
Podargus and all. 


1 Cf. Diogenes Laertius 2. 13. 
2 Quoted also by Plato, Phaedrus 264 p. 
3 Cf. Anthol. Pal. 7. 301. 
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“17 . ε - y / N δὲ , 
Έτεροι δὲ ἑστᾶσι καὶ γιγνώσκονται, τὴν δὲ ἐπι- 
5 
γραφὴν ἔχουσιν ἑτέρων, καὶ τὸ γιγνόμενόν ἐστιν 
D ^ M 
otov ἐν τοῖς μέλεσιν ἀντίσπαστον, καὶ τρόπον τινὰ 
> , e / / ` ‘RA / 9 
ἀντιδιδάσκουσιν οἱ ποιηταί’ τρόπον μὲν ᾿Ελλήνων, 
/ δ . e 4 29 4 M . Αλ 
τύχας δὲ “Ρωμαίων. ἐθεασάμην καὶ τὸν κι- 
f. Ml ` X / 5 509 a 
βιάδην τὸν καλὸν τὸν Κλεινίου, οὐκ οἷδ᾽ ὅπου, 
^ ^ £ 2 . 
πλὴν" ἐθεασάμην ἐν καλῷ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἐπιγραφὴν 
ἔχοντα Χαλκοπώγωνος, ἕτερον δὲ περικεκομμένον 
` a e^ > ’ ^ / / 5 
Tw χεῖρε, ὃς ἐλέγετο τῆς ΙΠολυκλέους τέχνης εἶναι: 
ὅραμα δεινόν, ὦ Γη καὶ "He, ᾿Αλκιβιάδης me- 
/ 7 5 5 . M € / . 
πηρωμένος. οἶδα © ἐγὼ καὶ ᾿Αρμόδιον καὶ 
5 M 
᾿Αριστογείτονα δουλεύσαντας ἐν []έρσαις, καὶ Δη- 
Ιιητρίου τοῦ Φαληρέως πεντακοσίους ἀνδριάντας 
` AÑ € M Αθ / ^ M ^ , ^ € / α 
καὶ χιλίους ὑπὸ ηναίων μιᾷ καὶ τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρο 
/ / > / al s ΄ 
πάντας καθηρηµένους. ἐτόλμησαν δὲ καὶ Φιλίππου 
- / > tA y 5 ^ 
τοῦ βασιλέως ἀμίδας κατασκεδάσαι. ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
> ^ 7 3 ^ M 
μὲν οὖν τῆς εἰκόνος οὖρον κατέχεον, ἐκεῖνος δὲ 
^ T . N 
τῆς πόλεως αἷμα καὶ τέφραν καὶ κονίαν. καὶ γὰρ 
1 After ἀντίσπαστον Arnim deletes τὸ μὲν ἐπίγραμμα ῥωμαϊ- 
ζει (and the following xai), Valesius would retain and add 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀνδριὰς ἑλληνίζει. 
2 After Ἑλλήνων Arnim adds ἔχουσι. 


3 πλὴν Geel: πλησίον. 


1 This vicious practice of altering labels forms the theme 
o£ Or. 3l. 

2 The antispast, as the name implies, is a metrical foot 
which seems to tend in opposite directions (— v v —). 

3 Le., authors " respectively of statue and of dedicatory 
inscription. The word ποιητής, though usually applied to 
“ makers " of verse, was applicable also to makers of other 
things as well. 
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However, the statues of other men still stand and 
are known, though they wear the label of others, 
and what is going on is like an antispast ? in poetry, 
and, as one might say, the authors? give counter 
information— Greek character, but Roman fortune. 
I have seen even Alcibiades, the handsome son of 
Cleinias—I know not where, but I saw him in 
a commanding site in Greece— wearing the label 
Chalcopogon,* and also another likeness of him with 
both arms lopped off, a likeness said to have been 
the work of Polycles *—ye gods, a fearsome spec- 
tacle, Alcibiades a cripple! And lI know that 
Harmodius and Aristogciton have served as slaves 
in Persia, and that fifteen hundred statues of 
Demetrius of Phalerum have all been pulled down 
by the Athenians on one and the same day.” Aye, 
they have even dared to empty chamber-pots on 
King Philip. Yes, the Athenians poured urine on 
his statue—but he poured on their city blood and 
ashes and dust? In fact it was enough to arouse 


* Chalcopogon is the Greek translation of Ahenobarbus 
(Bronzebeard), a name used by Nero in his earlier career. 
Some servile Greek may have rededicated to him the statue 
in question. 

ὅ Polycles was a sculptor of the second century B.c. It is 
noteworthy that Alcibiades should have served as subject for 
sculpture at that late date. 

6 The statues of the famous Tyrannicides were carried to 
Persia in 480 B.C. 

7 Both Diogenes Laertius and Pliny the Elder give 360 as 
the number erected. Diogenes says they were completed in 
fewer than 300 days. Only Pliny speaks of their destruc- 
tion: quas nox laceravere. 

8 The incident seems apocryphal. 

? A most surprising statement, for, contrary to the pre- 
diction of Demosthenes, Philip proved notably indulgent 
toward Athens. 
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ἦν νεμεσητὸν τὸν αὐτὸν ἄνδρα νῦν μὲν ἐν θεοῖς 
λέγειν, νῦν δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις. 
ὑἶτα ἐγὼ ταῦτα ἐπιστάμενος ὅτι οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
> ` ^ ^ / 3 d e ^1 
οὐδὲ τῶν θεῶν φείδονται, ἀνδριάντος ὑμᾶς' φρον- 
τίσαι δοκῶ; καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους σιγήσειν μοι 
~ > ^ . » M 2 / ` € [4 
δοκῶ, ἀλλὰ τὸν Ἴσθμιον, τὸν ἀγωνοθέτην τὸν ὑμέ- 
4^" > 2 > ΄ > f 
τερον, Μόμμιος ἐκ βάθρων ἀνασπάσας ἀνέθηκε 
- / / ~ ^ 2 / M > M € > a, 
τῷ Διί, φεῦ τῆς ἀμαθίας, τὸν ἀδελφὸν ws ἀνά- 
Onua, ἄνθρωπος ἀπαίδευτος καὶ μηδενὸς τῶν ka- 
^ / 5 7 
λῶν" πεπειραμένος. ὃς Φίλιππον μὲν τὸν ᾿Αμύντου, 
e ? ~ » 2 / / M ^ 3. 
ov ἐκ Οεσπιῶν ἔλαβεν, ἐπέγραψε Δία καὶ τοὺς ἐκ 
Φενεοῦ νεανίσκους τὸν μὲν Νέστορα, τὸν δὲ Πρία- 
ε ^ ^ € + ^ 3 ^ 
μον. ὁ δὲ δῆμος ὁ τῶν “Ρωμαίων, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο;᾽ 
, ` $.—  Ἡ doe αὶ » € ^ > / > 
αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους' ὁρᾶν ὤοντο, ὁρῶν ᾿Αρκάδας ἐκ 
Φενεοῦ. 
ry ~ M > » M ^ ^ t 
Tatra μὲν οὖν ἔξεστι καὶ γελᾶν. σπουδῇ δέ μοι 
5 ^ 
ἐπελήλυθεν ᾿Αγησίλαον τὸν βασιλέα τῶν Aake- 
δαιμονίων τῆς γνώμης μακαρίσαι, ὅστις οὔποτε 
ἠξίωσεν οὔτε πλαστὰν οὔτε μιμηλὰν" τοῦ σώμα- 
τος ποιήσασθαι, οὐχ ὅτι χωλὸς ἦν, ὥς φασι, καὶ 
μικρός (τί γὰρ ἐκώλυε μέγαν εἶναι τὸν ἀνδρι- 
ἄντα; τί γὰρ ἀρτίπουν, ὥσπερ τὸν [ἱὐφράνορος 
e iX ` E ane eat > > P^ 
Πφαιστον;) ἀλλὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος εἶδεν ἀκριβῶς, 
\ ^ 
ὅτι μὴ δεῖ τὰς ἀνθρωπίνας τύχας ἐκτείνειν μηδὲ 
1 ὑμᾶς Reiske : ὑμῖν. 5 καλῶν Reiske : κακῶν. 
3 τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο deleted by Arnim. 
αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους Arnini: τοὺς ἐξ ἐκείνου. 
ὅ πλαστὰν οὔτε μιμηλὰν Emperius : πλαστὸν οὔτε μιμήλαν. 


4 


1 Γον. Poseidon. Miummins made Poseidon a votive 
offering to Zeus. MS 

? Velleius (1. 13. 4) recounts that Mummius ordered that 
works of art lost en route to Rome must be replaced ! 
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righteous indignation that they should elass the same 
man now among the gods and now not even among 
human beings. l 
Then. knowing as I do that men spare not even 
the gods, hau, I imagine you to have been con- 
éemied for the statue of a mere mortal? Further- 
more, while I think I shall say nothing of the others, 
at any rate the Isthmian,’ vour own Master of the 
Games, Mummius tore from his base and dedieated 
to Zeus—diseusting ignoranee !—illiterate creature 
that he was, totally unfamiliar with the proprieties,? 
treating the brother as a votive offering! It was 
he who took the Philip son of Amyntas, whieh he 
got from Thespiae. and labelled it Zeus. and also the 
lads from Pheneüs? he labelled Nestor and Priam 
respectively! But the Roman mob. as might have 
been expeeted, imagined they were beholding those 
very heroes, and not mere Areadians from Pheneiis. 
Indeed you may well laugh at these doings : but 
in all seriousness, it has occurred to me to congratu- 
late Agesilaüs, king of Sparta, on the stand he took, 
for he never thought it fitting to have either a statue 
or a portrait made of himself, not beeause he was 
deformed, as people sav. and short ?—for what was 
to hinder the statue's being tall. or having shapely 
legs, like Euphranor's Hephaestus λ5 but rather 
because he saw clearly that one should not try to 
prolong the allotted span of human life or expose the 


3 Pheneüs was a city in \readia. Nothing is known of 
the statues in question. 

4 On his physical appearance, see Plutarch, -Agesélaiis 2. 

5 Euphranor was a Corinthian sculptor of the fourth. 
century, famous for the grace of his statues. Hephaestus, of 
course, was lame. 
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κινδυνεύειν περὶ TH σώματι κατὰ λίθον καὶ χαλ- 
κὀν. εἴθε γὰρ εἴη' καὶ τοῦ σώματος ἀπηλλάχθαι. 

Χαιρέτω δ᾽ 6 Δαίδαλος καὶ τὰ .Μαιδάλου μιμηλὰ 
τεχνήµατα" ἆδην Προμηθέως, ἆδην πηλοῦ. καίτοι 


καὶ τὸ σῶμα τῶν γενναίων φασὶν ἀλλότριον εἶναι, 
ἐπειὴ μάλα πολλὰ μεταξὺ 


σώματός τε καὶ ψυχῆς. Ñ μὲν γὰρ οὐ πάρεστιν” 
οὐδὲ φροντίζει. τοῦ σώματος καμόντος.: ἐμαίνετο 
Καμβύσης ws’ "Auacw τὸν Αἰγυπτίων βασιλέα 
τὸν νεκρὸν αὐτοῦ κεντῶν τε καὶ μαστιγῶν. Αἰγύ- 
πτιοι μὲν γὰρ λέγουσιν "Άμασιν ἐκ πλέονος ὑφορώ- 
μενον τὴν Καμβύσου χαλεπότητα τὸν μὲν αὑτοῦ" 
νεκρὸν ἀποκρύψαι, ἄλλον δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ ὑποβαλεῖν, 
καὶ τοῦτον εἶναι τὸν Καμβύση περιπεσόντα. ἀλλ᾽, 
ὦ Αἰγύπτιοί τε καὶ Καμβύση, εἴτε άλλος τις ἦν ὁ 
ταῦτα παθὼν εἴτε αὐτὸς "Apacs ἡ ἦν, τύπος ἦν äv- 
autos, ἄσαρκος, ἄψυχος. τοῦτον, εἴ σοι φίλον, ἕλκε 
καὶ σπάραττε καὶ κέντρου, "Αμασιν δὲ οὐ karei- 
ληφας. ἕτερος δέ τις ζῶν, ἐμπνέων, αἰσθανόμε- 
vos, Π]τίσσε, πτίσσ᾽ » ἔφη, τὸν ᾿Αναξάρχου θύλακον: 
᾿Ανάξαρχον γὰρ οὐ πτίσσεις. οὗτος γὰρ ἀνὴρ" 


1 εἴη Reiske : εἶναι. 2 ἡ Selden, ὃς Geel: ὁ. 

3 οὐ πάρεστιν Crosby, οὐκ pober Selden, οὐκ αἰσθάνεται 
teiske : οὐκ ἔστιν. 

4 καμόντος Crosby : κάμνοντος. 5 ὡς added by Selden. 

$ αὐτοῦ Kmperius : αὐτοῦ. 7 ἀνὴρ Emperius : ἀνὴρ. 


1 Prometheus is said to have created the race of men out 
of clay. Cf. Pausanias 10. 4. 4 and Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca 1. 45. ï 

2 Spoken by Achilles of the distance between Troy and his 
home (/liad 1. 156). 
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body to the vicissitudes of stone or bronze. Would 
that it might be possible to take leave even of the 
body which we have ! 

But farewell to Daedalus and to the imitative 
devices of that artist; enough of Prometheus, 
enough of elay.! In fat it is said that even the 
body of noble souls is foreign substanee, 


For very many things do lie between? 


body and soul. For the soul is not present when 
the body is outworn nor is it concerned for it.? 
Cambyses was mad when, as if it were Amasis, 
the king of the Egyptians, he stabbed and flogged 
his dead body. To be sure, the Egyptians say 
that Amasis, having long viewed w ith distrust the 
cruelty of Cambyses, calcd his own body to be hid 
away and another to be substituted for it, and that 
this was the eorpse which fell in the way of Cam- 
byses. However, O ye Egyptians and Cambyses 
too, no matter whether it was some one else who 
suffered this treatment or Amasis himself, at all 
events it was a form sans blood, sans flesh, sans soul. 
This, so please you, you may drag, you may rend, 
you may stab, yet the real Amasis you have failed 
to catch. Again, another man who was endowed 
with life and breath and feeling exclaimed, “ Grind, 
grind the sack of Anaxarchus; for the real Anax- 
archus you do not grind!”* You see, this man, 


3 Post compares this utterance with the words of Socrates 
(Phaedo 115 x and Axiochus 365 x). 
4 This incident is recorded by Herodotns (3. 16). 
* According to Diogenes Laertius (9. 58 ff.), Anaxarchus, 
a philosopher of Abdera (c. 350 B.c.), had offended Nicocreon 
the satrap of Cyprus, who had him thrown into the mortar to 
be ground to death. 
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> M . » “ ἴα M ^ e / 
ἐμπεσὼν μὲν εἰς ὅλμον, τυπτόμενος δὲ τοῖς ὑπέ- 
ροις, αὐτὸς οὐκ έφη πτίσσεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τῶν avroð 
ὅπερ ἔτυχε περικείμενος: ὥσπερ φασὶ Ἠερσῶν 
τοὺς ὁμοτίμους λαμβάνειν πληγάς, ἀντὶ τοῦ σώ- 
ματος τὸν κάνδυν. 
^ η ΜΙ 
46. Πέρσαι μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ τοσούτῳ δυσφοροῦσιν: "EA- 
- ~ é 
Anv » ἀνὴρ παρεῖχε τύπτειν τὸ σῶμα ws κάνδυν"' 
^ ’ z 
ἡμεῖς δ᾽ οὐ παρέχωμεν' τὸν ἀνδριάντα χωνεύειν, 
κἂν αἰσθάνηται; νῦν δ᾽ ὁ μὲν κρείσσων αἰσθή- 
TAN ` ` eer | , / , 
σεως, ἐγὼ δὲ κατὰ τὴν) ΕΒὐριπίδου Λαοδάμειαν 


οὐκ ἂν προδοίην καίπερ ἄψυχον φίλον. 


βούλομαι οὖν αὐτὸν ὡς αἰσθανόμενον παραμυθή- 
- ΄ > ^ ` » 9 / 

σασθαι. ὦ λόγων ἐμῶν σιγηλὸν εἴδωλον, οὐ φαί- 
νη; οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁ πρὸ σοῦ ᾿Αριστέης' ὧδε γὰρ ἔσχε 
κἀκείνῳ, ὡς ἐμοὶ εἰκάσθη,᾽ ἀναστῆναι μὲν αὐτὸν 
^ ^ . ^ 

ὑπὸ τῶν Προκοννησίων, ἀφανισθῆναι δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν 
> ~ , 3 € M ~ > ~ , ~ 
ἐχθρῶν: λόγον δ᾽ ὑπὸ τῶν αὐτῶν τούτων διαδοθῆ- 
ναι, ὡς οὔτε ζῶν. οὔτε τεθνεὼς φαίνοιτο Api- 
στέης. ἀλλὰ καὶ τότε καὶ νῦν καὶ πρὸς ἅπαντα τὸν 


χρόνον ἔζη ᾿Αριστέης. 
47 μνάσεσθαζ τινά φαμι καὶ ὕστερον᾽ ἀμμέων. 


1 τῶν αὑτοῦ with M: τὸν αὑτοῦ D, τὸν αὐτοῦ U, τὸ αὐτοῦ 
Jacobs, τὸν ἀσκὸν Hemsterhuys, τὸν αὑτοῦ θύλακον Reiske. 

3 After κάνδυν Reiske deletes ὡς ἱματιον. 

9 παρέχωμεν Emperius : παρέχομεν. 

t κατὰ τὴν Valesius : καὶ τὴν. 

3 ὡς ἐμοὶ εἰκάσθη with M : ὃς ἐμοὶ εἰκάσθη UB, ὡς καὶ σοί, 
ὃς ἐμοὶ εἰκάσθης Reiske. 

9 μνάσεσθαί Casaubon : µνάσασθαι. 
7 ὕστερον Volger, ἄψερον Edmonds : ἕτερον. 


! Apparently the peers were spared the indignity of being 
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having been thrown into a mortar and being pounded 
by the pestles, declared that he himself was not 
being ground, but only that thing of his in which, 
as it “chanced, he had been enclosed—just as we are 
told that the peers of the realm in Persia are beaten 
—their cloak instead of their body! 

Well then, though Persians may resent so slight 
a chacntonment: a Greek allowed his body to "be 
pounded as if it were a cloak ; and shall not I allow 
my statue to go to the anelting-pot, even supposing 
it to have sensation ? But as matters stand, while 
Anaxarchus was superior to sensation, I, in the 
language of Euripides’ Laodameia, 


Would not desert a friend, though void of life.? 


Accordingly 1 wish to speak words of comfort to my 
friend. my statue, as to onc possessing sensation : 
O thou mute semblance of my: eloquence, art thou 
not visible? No more was Aristeas visible, who 
lived before thee. For he too had this experience, 
as I conjecture, the experience of being raised up 
by the men of Proconnesus * and then being spirited 
away by his foes, and of having a tale disseminated 
by these same men to the effect that Aristeas was 
not to be seen, either living or dead. However, 
Aristeas was alive then, lives now, and will live 
always. 

Some one, I ween, will yet remember me,’ 
stripped for flogging. The long-sleeved κάνδυς is here 
viewed as shielding the body from the pain. 

2 Spoken with reference to her husband. Cf. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag. p. 565. 
3 An island in the Propontis, birthplace of Aristeas. 
* For the weird story of the repeated disappearance and 
reappearance of Aristeas, see Herodotus 4. 13-15. 
5 Cf. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, I p. 236, L.C.L. 
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πάνυ γὰρ καλῶς εἶπεν η Σαπφώ: καὶ πολὺ κάλλιον 
“Ησίοδος: 


/ > s /, > ΄ e M 
φήμη © οὔτις πάμπαν ἀπόλλυται, ἥντινα λαοὶ 
. / / 7 / ? ` > ’ 
πολλοὶ φημίξωσι: θεός νύ τίς ἐστι καὶ αὐτή. 
> 7 > /, M ^ ^ e b (4 
ἐγώ σε ἀναστήσω παρὰ τῇ θεῷ, ὅθεν οὐδείς σε 
M / , / 3; » > 7 
μὴ καθέλῃ, οὐ σεισμός, οὐκ ἄνεμος, οὐ νιφετός, 
, z b L4 * 3 / 3 "x ` ~ 
οὐκ ὄμβρος, οὐ φθόνος, οὐκ ἐχθρός, ἀλλὰ καὶ νῦν 
, € [4 [4 1 . . 3 
σε καταλαμβάνω ἑστηκότα. λάθα' μὲν γὰρ ἤδη 
` M € / ” M » £F L4 3 
τινὰς καὶ ἑτέρους ἔσφηλε καὶ ἐψεύσατο, γνώμη ὃ 
> ^ > ~ 5C / 55 5 » > M 
ἀνδρῶν ἀγαθῶν οὐδένα, ἢ’ κατ᾽ ἄνδρα μοι ὀρθὸς 
ἕστηκας. 


1 λάθα with UB: λάθρα M, βάθρα Weil. 


2 j Casaubon : 7 IUB. 


Works and Days 763-76 b. 

The goddess Fame ? 

Seemingly an echo of the famous tribute paid by Ilero- 
dotus (8. 9$) to the Persian courier service : τοὺς οὔτε νιφετός, 


to = 
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as Sappho very beautifully says; and far more 
beautifully Hesiod : 


But fame is never utterly destroyed 
Whieh many people voiee ; a goddess she.! 


I myself will raise thee up and plaee thee in the 
precinct of the goddess,? whence naught shall tear 
thee down—not earthquake or w ind or snow or rain 
or jealousy or foe? ; but lo! c'en now I find thee 
in thy station ! Ay e, ere now forgetfulness hath 
tripped and cheated sundry others too, but judge- 
ment plays no trieks on any man of worth,! and "tis 
beeause of this that thou standest upright for me 
like a man. 


οὐκ ὄμβρος, οὐ καῦμα, οὐ νὺξ ἔργει μὴ οὐ κατανύσαι τὸν προ- 
κείμενον αὐτῷ δρόμον τὴν ταχίστην. 

4 Edmonds, lor. cit., regards λάθα μὲν . . . οὐδένα as a 
paraphrase of lines from the same poem of Sappho, a theory 
to which the form λάθα lends some colour. See Introduction 
for a possible interpretation of this highly imaginative perora- 
tion. 


THE THIRTY-BIGH TH DISCOURSE: 
TO THE NICOMEDIANS ON 
CONCORD WITH THE -Nb 
CAEANS 


Tmas is the first in a series of speeches by Dio dealing with 
affairs in his native Bithynia, speeches which shed much light 
upon the troubles and problems referred to by Pliny the 
Younger in his correspondence while governor of that pro- 
vince. The administration of Bithynia was clearly no easy 
task. Besides the natural resentment of the provincial 
toward his Roman overlord, who in some instances seems to 
have been unworthy of the office, we learn of much social 
and economic distress and unrest, financial mismanagement, 
and civie bickerings. Still another souree of trouble was the 
bitter rivalry between cities of the distriet such as forms the 
subject of the present Discourse. 

Nicomedia and Nicaea were near neighbours. While 
Nicomedia profited from, its nearness to the sea and was the 
'" metropolis " of the district, Nicaea lay on an important 
trade route and seems to have outstripped its neighbonr in 
material prosperity. Under the Empire it appears to have 
enjoyed the special favour of Rome. As early as 29 B.c. 
Augustus established there the cults of Roma and of Julius 
Caesar, and at the time of our Discourse Nicaea was honoured 
with the title πρώτη. This title it continued to hold despite 
the counterclaims of Nicomedia, and that it was no empty 
honour seems to be attested both by coins and inscriptions 
and by Dio's own words (s 26), which seem to negative the 
disparaging reference immediately preceding. His efforts 
to establish concord between these rivals seem not to have 
had lasting success, for as late as the Council of Chalcedon 
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the bishops of these two cities presented counterclaims to the 
right of ordaining bishops in Bithyhia. 

Dio does not provide a clue as to the precise date of our 
Discourse, but both his choice of theme and the spirit in 
which he deals with it indicate with some clearness that it 
belongs to his philosophie period. With what appears to he 
false modesty, he professes not to know why he, a native of 
Prusa, some sixty miles distant, should have been honoured 
with citizenship in Nicomedia. Possibly it had been the first 
city of the provinee so to honour him. However that may 
be, in his address before the people of Apameia (Or. 41. 2) 
he states in no uncertain terms that such marks of distinction 
had become for him a common experience: “wherever | 
have been, not only cities in general, but even, Į may say, 
most of those which are of standing equal to your own, have 
presented. me with citizenship, with membership in the 
unn and with their highest honours without my asking 

, believing me to be not unserviceable to theniselves or 
unw orthy of being honoured." Although loyal to his birth- 
place and ambitious for its advancement, Dio's long exile had 
fostered in him wider synipathies, and he seems to ye been 
sincerely concerned for the welfare of Bithynia at large. Tt 
was only to be expected that the cities of the pon should 
welcome the opportunity to enlist in their support a man 
with such an outlook, to profit by his wisdoin, and to shine 
by his refleeted glory. 
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38. ΠΡΟΣ NIKOMHAEIX ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ 
ΤΗΣ ΠΡΟΣ ΝΙΚΑΕΙΣ 


Ὅταν ἐκλογίσωμαι τὰς αἰτίας, ἄνδρες Νικο- 
μηδεῖς, δι᾽ ἃς ἐποιήσασθέ µε πολίτην: οὐ γὰρ 
πλοῦτον ὄντα ὁρῶ μοι μέγαν, ὥστε νομίζειν ὅτι 
διὰ χρήματα ἐσπουδάσθην ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν: οὔτε πρὸς τὸ 
θεραπεύειν τοὺς ὄχλους ἐπιτηδείως ἔχοντι ἐμαυτῷ 
σύνοιδα: οὔκουν οὐδὲ εἰς τοῦτό µου χργζειν ðo- 
κεῖτε, τὸ ταῖς ὁρμαῖς ὑμῶν ἁπάσαις ὑπηρετεῖν 
ἑτοίμως ἐμέ: ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ συμποτικός εἰμί τις 
οὐδὲ κοινὸς ἐν ταῖς τοιαύταις συνουσίαις, ὥστε 
ἀπό γε τούτου παρέχειν τοῖς πλήθεσιν ἡδονήν: εἰ 
δὲ μὴ διαμαρτάνω μήτε τῆς ὑμετέρας περὶ ἐμαυ- 
τοῦ προαιρέσεως, ὅσα τε ὑμῖν δύναμαι χρήσιμος 
εἶναι, ταῦτα ἐπίσταμαι, τὸ λοιπόν ἐστιν, δι ὃ 
πολίτης ἐγὼ γεγένηµαι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ο aA η 
τὸ συμβουλεύειν ἐμέ τι περὶ τῶν κοινῇ συμφερόν- 
των ἴσως μᾶλλον ἑτέρων καὶ βούλεσθαι καὶ δύνα- 
σθαι. τοῦτο δὲ εἰ μὲν οὐκ ἔστι τοιοῦτον, ὑμεῖς τε 
τῆς περὶ ἐμὲ σπουδῆς διημάρτετε ἐγώ τε ἔοικα 
μάτην ὑπακούσας ὑμῖν ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι τοῦ γενήσεσθαι 


1 After ὑμῖν Selden deletes σπουδῆς. 


1 “Tam ata loss " has been supplied by the translator in 
lieu of what presumably was an eloquent gesture on the part 
of the speaker. 
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Men of Nieomedia, when I undertake to eompute 
the reasons why you gave me citizenship, I am at 
a losst; for I do not see that 1 have great wealth 
sueh as to warrant my believing that T have been 
sought after by you for mereenary reasons,? nor am 
I eonseious of having an aptitude for flattering the 
masses; so you do not seem to want me even for 
the purpose of re adily serving your every whim; No, 
the fact is that I am not even good company at a 
banquet or a soeiable person at gatherings of that 
sort, so as to be able at least to afford pleasure for 
the populace from that quality. However, if 1 do 
not wholly mistake your purpose regarding me, and 
also if 1 am eognizant of all the matters in which 
I am eapable of serving you, the only thing left to 
aecount for my having been made a citizen by vou 
is naught else than that, perhaps to a greater degree 
than others, I have both the desire and the ability 
to give advice on the interests of the commonwealth. 
However, if sueh is not the case, then not only have 
you been misguided in vour interest in me but I 
too, it would appear, was rash in heeding your eall 
in the hope of Proving useful to your city in the 
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^ / 
τῇ πόλει χρήσιμος, οὐ ποιουμένων µου χρείαν 
^ / 
ὑμῶν εἰς ἣν µόνον ἐπιτήδειός εἰμι. εἰ δὲ πάσαις 
` ^ jA ἀλλ δὲ ^ tA à m M 
μὲν ταῖς πόλεσι, μᾶλλον δὲ ταῖς μεγάλαις, δεῖ μὲν 
^ ej - X 
καὶ τῶν πλουσίων, ἵνα καὶ χορηγῶσι καὶ φιλοτι- 
^ ^ M 
μῶνται ταυτὶ τὰ νενομισμένα δαπανήματα, δεῖ δὲ 
καὶ κολάκων ἀνδρῶν, ἵνα δημαγωγοῦσιν αὐτοῖς 
ος - x M P4 er ’ 
Ἴδωνται: δεῖ δὲ καὶ συμβούλων, ἵνα σῴζωνται 
ταῖς πολιτείαις, κἀγὼ καθ᾽ ὅσον μοι δυνατὸν οὐκ 
^ 3 ^ 
ὀκνήσω περὶ τῶν μεγίστων συμβουλεύων ὠφελεῖν 
τὴν πόλιν. 
s Y > 5» ` ar - 5 ΄ 
3. "Ἔστι μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα τινὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐπανορθώ- 
M ^ 
σεως ἄξια καὶ κατὰ μέρος αὐτῶν ποιήσομαι τὴν 
fÀ > ~ ~ ~ 
θεραπείαν, av τἀληθῆ λέγων πιστευθῶ περὶ τῶν 
£ / λ A * / / » ε . 
μειζόνων. τί δὲ παθὼν ἢ τί βουλόμενος οὐχ ὑπὲρ 
τῶν μικροτέρων συμβουλεύω πρότερον, οὐδὲ ἐν 
~ - ’ ^ 
ἐκείνοις ἀποπειρῶμαι τοῦ δήμου τῆς εὐπειθείας, 
> > > ^ 3 ~ ΄ . ^ t 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἀξιῶ κινδυνεύειν περὶ τοῦ μεγίστου 
’ ^ ^ 
συμβουλεύων πράγματος; ὅτι πολλῶ μοι δοκεῖ 
ος > ^ X ^ ~ 
ῥᾷον εἶναι πεῖσαι περὶ τῶν μεγίστων ἢ τῶν µικρο- 
τέρων καὶ φαύλων. τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἔξεστι καὶ kata- 
^ ^ > > ~ ’ 
φρονῆσαι τῆς ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν γιγνομένης βλάβης, ὁ δὲ 
A: - £ > ~ 
χωρὶς ὧν ἀμήχανόν ἐστιν αὐτῷ σῴζεσθαι, περὶ 
’ > 3 2 - ^ ^ ΄ t) € . 
τούτων οὐκ ἐθελήσας πεισθῆναι δῆλός ἐστιν ὑπὲρ 
τῶν μικροτέρων οὐδὲ a ἀκουσόμενος. 
4 Ὅτι μὲν οὖν, ἐὰν ὑπομείνητε τὴν συμβουλίαν, 
πεισθήσεσθέ μοι περὶ ὧν συμβουλεύων πάρειμι, καὶ 
4 / ~ , / m~ 
δὴ σφόδρα θαρρῶ. τί δαί; δύσκολον τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, 
1 ἔξεστι] ἔξεστιν ἀμελεῖν Arnim. 


1 Cf. Or. 34. 1. 
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future, since you are not making that use of me for 
which alone I am adapted. If, on the other hand, 
all cities, or rather the great cities, need not only 
the men of wealth, both ‘to finance- the public spec- 
tacles and liber ally to provide such customary ex- 
penses, and flatterers to afford pleasure by their 
demagogic clap-trap, but also counsellors to provide 
safety by their policies, I myself shall not shrink 
from aiding the city to the best of my ability by 
giving advice on matters of grcatest importance. 

Well now, there are indeed some other things in 
your eity which deserve correetion, and one after 
the other I shall apply my treatment to them, 
provided 1 win your confidence by speaking the 
truth about the greater matters. But for what 
strange reason or with what purpose do I not first 
give advice about the smaller matters and in those 
matters test the willingness of the people to be per- 
suaded, instead of choosing to jeopardize my reputa- 
tion at the start by offering advice on the weightiest 
matter of all? Tt is because it seems to me far 
easier to persnade men concerning the weightiest 
matters than concerning those which are slighter or 
trivial. For while one may actually scorn the harm 
resulting from these minor matters, a man who, when 
it is a question of policies apart from which it is 
impossible for him to be saved, has refused to be 
persuaded regarding these things is clearly a man 
who wil not even listen concerning the minor 
matters. 

So then, if you will endure my advice with patience, 
I am indeed very confident you will be persuaded 
by me in the matters about which I am here to advise 
you. What then? It is a hard task to get you to 
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τὸ μήτε -φορτικὴν ὑμᾶς ἡγήσασθαι τὴν ἀκρόασιν 
τὴν περὶ τοῦ πράγματος -μήτε περιττὴν μήτε 
ἄκαιρον. ἵνα οὖν μοι μὴ ταῦτᾳ προαπαντήσῃ παρ᾽ 
ὑμῶν, Τί δὲ συμβουλεύεις σὺ περὶ ὧν ἡμεῖς τὴν 
ἀρχὴν οὐδὲ βουλευόμεθα ; Ti òè σεαυτῷ λόγου 
μεταδίδως, οὗ σοὶ μὴ μετέδομεν ἡμεῖς; Διὰ τί 
δὲ τοσούτων πεπολιτευμένων παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀνδρῶν 
ἐπιχωρίων, εἰσποιητῶν,' ῥητόρων, φιλοσόφων, 
γερόντων, νέων, οὐδέποτε οὐδεὶς ἐτόλμησεν ἡμῖν 
συμβουλεῦσαι ταύτην τὴν συµβουλίαν; αἴτημα 
θέλω ποιήσασθαι τοῦτο αὐτὸ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, ἄνδρες 
Νικομηδεῖς, καὶ χαρίσασθέ μοι καὶ ὑπομείνατε, 
ἀκοῦσαι λόγου περιττοῦ καὶ ἀκαίρου καὶ μὴ πεί- 
σοντος ὑμᾶς. καὶ οὐδὲ μεγάλην εἶναι νομίζω τὴν 
δωρεάν: εἴτε γὰρ πεισθήσεσθε, ἄξιόν ἐστιν ἀκοῦσαι 
τοῦ τὰ λυσιτελῆ λέγοντος: εἴτε ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ἀπόκειται 
τὸ πεισθῆναι, τί τοῦτο δύσκολόν ἐστιν, ἀνδρὶ φίλῳ 
λόγου μεταδοῦναι βουλομένῳ" μάτην εἰπεῖν; 

Kai τί δὴ τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὑπὲρ οὗ μέλλω μὲν συμ- 
βουλεύειν, ὀνομάσαι δὲ αὐτὸ ὀκνῶ; τὸ μὲν ὄνομα 
οὐκ ἀηδές, ὦ ἄνδρες Νικομηδεῖς, οὔτε ἐν ταῖς 
οἰκίαις οὔτε ἐν ταῖς συγγενείαις οὔτε ἐν ταῖς 
φιλίαις οὔτε ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν οὔτε ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. 
ὑπὲρ γὰρ ὁμονοίας ἐρῶν ἔρχομαι, καλοῦ μὲν ὀνό- 
ματος, καλοῦ δὲ πράγματος: ἂν © εὐθὺς προσθῶ 
περὶ τῆς πρὸς τίνας ὁμονοίας, τοῦτο δέδοικα, μὴ 
τὴν μὲν ὁμόνοιαν αὐτὴν ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς καλὴν εἶναι 


l εἰσποιητῶν Geel: εἰς ποιητῶν M, ποιητῶν UB. 
After βουλομένῳ Weil adds καὶ. 


* ἀφ᾽] ἐφ᾽ Reiske. 


! Dio makes an even more elaborate appeal for tolerance 
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view my remarks upon the subject which I have in 
mind as neither tiresome nor superfluous nor un- 
timely. In order, therefore, that I may not at the 
outset encounter such objections on your part as: 
“ But why do you offer advice in matters about which, 
to begin with, we are not even deliberating ? " 

“ But why do you accord yourself the privilege of 
the floor, when we have not bestowed it on you ? 
“But for what reason, when so many have been 
active in politics in our city, native-born and adopted, 
orators and philosophers, ‘old and young, has no one 
ever presumed to give us this advice ? "—to fore- 
stall all such objections, I wish to make this very 
special request of you, men of Nicomedia—and do 
me the favour of being patient—that you listen to a 
speech which is superfluous and untimely and which 
may not convince you. Moreover, 1 do not consider 
it a great favour I am asking either ; for if you are 
persuaded by my words, it is w orth your w hile to 
have listened to onc who tells you what is to your 
advantage ; while, on the other hand, if you re- 
serve your acquiescence, what is there unpleasant 
in having allowed a friend to take the floor who is 
willing to speak to no avail ? 1 

Very well, what is this subject on which Τ am 
about to offer advice, and yet am reluctant to name 
it? "The word, men of Nicomedia, is not distasteful 
whether in the home or the clan or in friendly circles 
or cities or nations ; for concord is what I am going 
to talk about, a fine word and a fine thing ; but if 
I proceed to add forthwith concord w ith whom, I 
fear lest, while you may be eonvinced that concord 


on the part of his audience in the exordium of Or. 32. Cf. 
also Or. 34. 1-6. 
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πιστεύσητε, τὸ δὲ πρὸς τούτους ὁμονοεῖν τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους, οἷς ὁμονοεῖν φημι δεῖν ὑμᾶς, ἀδύνατον 
εἶναι νομίσητε. τοῦτο γάρ ἐστιν, ὃ μέχρι νῦν εἰς 
τὴν ἔχθραν καθίστησιν ù ὑμᾶς τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους καὶ 
οὐκ ἐᾷ γενέσθαι τὴν φιλίαν, τὸ πεπεῖσθαι δίχα 
λόγου μὴ δυνατὴν εἶναι ταῖς πόλεσι τὴν ὁμόνοιαν. 
μὴ θορυβήσητε δὲ ἀρχομένῳ πάλιν, ἀλλ᾽ úno- 
μείνατε. 

Φημὶ δεῖν ὑμᾶς, ἄνδρες Νικομηδεῖς, ὁμονοῆσαι 
πρὸς Νικαεῖς" ἀκούσατε δὲ καὶ μὴ χαλεπήνητε 
μηδέπω, πρὶν. ἂν εἴπω τὰς αἰτίας. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁ 
νοσῶν πρὸς τὸν ἰατρὸν ὀργίζεται διατάττοντα τὴν 
θεραπείαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούει μὲν ἀηδῶς αὐτοῦ λέγοντος, 
ὅτι αὐτὸν καὶ τμηθῆναι δεῖ καὶ καυθῆναι, πείθεται 
δὲ ὁ ὅμως: περὶ γὰρ σωτηρίας ὁ κίνδυνός € ἐστι. καί- 
τοι τί τοῦτο εἶπον; τὸ γὰρ ἐμὸν φάρμακον, ὃ 
προσφέρω ταῖς πόλεσιν, ἥδιστόν ἐστι φάρμακον! 
καὶ χωρὶς οὗ ζῆν οὐδεὶς à ἂν ἐθελήσειεν, εὖ φρονῶν. 

Βούλομαι δὲ διελεῖν τὸν λόγον καὶ τὸ πρῶτον 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς εἰπεῖν τῆς ὁμονοίας τῆς καθόλου, 
ποδαπόν τέ ἐστι καὶ τίνων αἴτιον, etra? ἐξ ἐναντίας 
τὴν στάσιν καὶ τὴν ἔχθραν διακρῖναι᾽ πρὸς τὴν 
φιλίαν. ἔσται γὰρ ἀκόλουθον τὸ" τῆς ὁμονοίας 
ἀποδειχθείσης ὠφελίμου, τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἅπασιν 
ἀποδεῖξαι ταύτην τὴν ὁμόνοιαν τῶν πόλεων τούτων 
καὶ ἀναγκαιοτάτην οὖσαν ὑμῖν καὶ λυσιτελεστάτην. 
οὐκ ἀποστήσομαι δὲ εἰπεῖν οὐδ᾽ ὅπως" ἂν μεῖναι 
γενομένη δύναιτο: καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο ὁρῶ πολλοῖς év- 


1 φάρμακον] φαρμάκων Herwerden. 


? Arnim moves εἶτα to the beginning of the next clause. 
3 διακρῖναι Crosby : διακρίνας. 
t τὸ] Arnim deletes. Ὁ ὅπως Emperius : εἴ πως. 
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of and by itself is fine, you may believe that being 
concordant with those persons with whom I claim 
you should be concordant is impossible. For what 
till now has set you at your present enmity one 
toward another, and has prevented the establish- 
ment of friendship, is the unreasoning conviction 
that eoneord is impossible for your cities. Nay, 
don't raise an outery when I make a fresh start but 
bear with me. 

What I say, men of Nicomedia, is that you must 
achieve concord with the Nicaeans ; but hear me out 
and don't get angry yet before I state my rcasons. 
For noli is the. sick man angry with his physician 
when he prescribes his tre atment, but, though he dis- 
likes to hear him say he must submit to surgery or 
cautery, still he obeys ; for his life is at stake: And 
yet why have I said this? For my remedy, the one 
I offer your cities, is a most pleasant remedy, and 
one without which no man would wish to live, if he 
has good sense. 

But I want to break up my address, and first of 
all to speak about concord itself in general, telling 
both whence it comes and what it τοις. es, and then 
over against that to set off strife and hatred in con- 
tr a disimetion to friendship. For when concord has 
been proved to be beneficial to all mankind, the 
proof will naturally follow that this particular con- 

cord between these particular cities is both quite 
indispensable for you and quite profitable as well. 

I shall not, however, refrain from telling also how 
Mer may endure when once achieved ; for that 
problem, indeed, I see is bothering many.’ But I 


1 This analysis is adhered to faithfully and shows that the 
speaker has prepared his address with care. 
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οχλοῦν. εὔχομαι δὲ τοῖς θεοῖς πᾶσι καὶ τοῖς ὑμε- 
τέροις καὶ τοῖς ἐκείνων, εἰ ταῦτα εὐνοίᾳ τῇ πρὸς 
μόνους ὑμᾶς ἐγὼ νῦν λέγω καὶ μηδεμίαν οἰκείαν 
θηρώμενος δόξαν ἢ λυσιτέλειαν ἐκ τῆς καταλλαγῆς 
τῆς ὑμετέρας, καὶ πρὸ πάντων εἰ μέλλει λυσιτε- 
λήσειν' τῇ πόλει, δοῦναι μὲν ἐμοὶ τοὺς ἀξίους τοῦ 
πράγματος εἰπεῖν λόγους, παρασχεῖν δὲ ὑμᾶς ἐμοὶ 
πεισθῆναι τὰ συμφέροντα βουλομένους. 

Ὁμόνοιαν τοίνυν πάντες μὲν ἐπῄνεσαν ἀεὶ καὶ 
λέγοντες καὶ γράφοντες, καὶ μεστὰ τῶν ἐγκωμίων 
αὐτῆς ἐστι καὶ τὰ ποιήματα καὶ τὰ τῶν φιλοσόφων 
συγγράμματα, καὶ ὅσοι τὰς ἱστορίας ἐξέδοσαν ἐπὶ 
παραδείγματι αὐτῶν τῶν ἔργων ἀπέδειξαν αὐτὴν 
μέγιστον οὖσαν τῶν ἀνθρωπείων ἀγαθῶν, καὶ 
πολλοὶ τολμήσαντες ἤδη τῶν σοφιστῶν παραδόξους 
εἰπεῖν λόγους μόνον τοῦτον οὐκ ἐπενοήθησαν” 
ἐξενεγκεῖν, ὡς οὐ καλὸν ἡ ὁμόνοια καὶ σωτήριόν 
ἐστιν" ὥστε" τοῖς τε νῦν βουλομένοις αὐτὴν ἐγκω- 
μιάζειν καὶ τοῖς ἀεὶ τοῦτο ποιεῖν' ἄφθονος ἡ τῶν 
λόγων ὕλη, καὶ ἀεὶ καὶ πλείω καὶ κρείττω περὶ 
αὐτῆς ἐξέσται λέγειν. 

Εἴτε γὰρ ὑπὲρ γενέσεως αὐτῆς πολυπραγμονεῖν 
ἐθέλοι τις, ἀνάγκη τὴν ἀρχὴν αὐτὴν" ἐπανάγειν ἐπὶ 
τὰ μέγιστα τῶν θείων πραγμάτων. ἡ yàp αὐτὴ 
καὶ φιλία ἐστὶ καὶ καταλλαγὴ καὶ συγγένεια, καὶ 
ταῦτα πάντα περιείληφεν. καὶ τὰ στοιχεῖα δὲ τί 


μέλλει λυσιτελήσειν Emperins : μελλήσει λυσιτελεῖν. 
ἐπενοήθησαν editio princeps : ἀπενοήθησαν. 

ὥστε added by Crosby. 

καὶ τοῖς ἀεὶ τοῦτο ποιεῖν] deleted by Wilamowitz ; Reiske 
. 7 + $ X 5 » * 3 ^ € 
inserts βουλησομένοις after ἀεὶ. αὐτὴν] αὐτῆς Reiske. 
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pray to all the gods, both yours and theirs. that if 
what I now say is said because of goodwill to you 
alone and not in pursuit of any personal glory or 
advantage to be derived from your reconciliation, 
and above all if it is destined to be of advantage to 
the state—if this is true, I pray that the gods may 
not only grant me such eloquence as is w worthy of 
my cause, "DUE that they may also make you willing 
to take my advice in the matters which are to your 
adv antage. 

Well then, concord has been lauded by all men 
always in both speech and writing. Not only are 
the works of poets and philosophers alike full of its 
praises, but also all who have published their his- 
tories to provide a pattern for practical application ? 
havé shown concord to be the greatest of human 
blessings, and, furthermore, although many of the 
sophists have in the past ventured to make para- 
doxieal statements, this is the only one it has not 
oceurred to them to publish—that concord is not 
a fine and salutary thing. Therefore, not only for 
those who now desire to sing its praises. but also 
for those who at any time would do so, the material 
for their use is abundant, and it will ever be possible 
to say more and finer things about it. 

For example, if a man should wish to delve into 
its origin, he must traee its very beginning to the 
greatest of divine things. For the same manifesta- 
tion is both friendship and reconciliation and kinship, 
and it embraees all these. Furthermore, what but 


1 Both cities worshipped, in general, the same deities. 
Ch S22. 

2 This practical aim is easily discernible in the work of 
many of the Greek historians, notably in Herodotus. 
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ἆλλο ἢ ὁμόνοια évot; καὶ δι οὗ σώζεται πάντα 
τὰ μέγιστα τοῦτό ἐστι, καὶ δι οὗ πάντα ἀπόλ- 
λυται Tod αντίον. εἰ μὲν οὖν p θνητὸν ἦμεν οἱ 
ἄνθρωποι γένος μηδ᾽ έδει πολλὰ εἶναι τὰ φθείρον- 
τα ἡμᾶς, οὐκ ἂν ἦν. οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρωπίνοις 7 
στάσις, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς θείοις" ἔνεστιν. ᾧ δὲ 
μόνῳ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἀπολειπόμεθα τῆς θείας καὶ 
τῆς ἀφθάρτου διαμονῆς ἐκείνων, τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὅτι 
μὴ πάντες ὁμονοίας αἰσθανόμεθα, ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ καὶ 
τὴν ἐναντίαν αὐτῇ φιλοῦντες, τὴν στάσιν, ἧς μέρη 
καὶ ὑπουργήματα πόλεμοι καὶ μάχαι, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν 
τοῖς δήμοις ἀναστρέφεται καὶ τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, ὥσπερ ἐν 
12 τοῖς σώμασιν αἱ νόσοι. καὶ yap τὴν ὑγείαν ἐπιστά- 
μενοι μέγιστον οὖσαν τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ἀγαθῶν 
ὅμως αὐτῇ πολλάκις αὐτοὶ καθ αὑτῶν ἐπιβου- 
λεύομεν, οἱ μὲν ἡδοναῖς πεισθέντες, οἱ δὲ πόνους 
φεύγοντες ὑγιεινοὺς καὶ διαίτας σώφρονας. εἰ δὲ 
μὴ τοῦτο τοῖς μεγίστοις τῶν κακῶν ὑπῆρχε βοή- 
Ona, ἡ παραυτίκα ἡδονή, δύναμιν ἂν οὐδ᾽ ὅλως 
εἶχε βλάπτειν: νῦν δὲ αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν ἡ φύσις, ὥστε 
ἐξαπατᾶν δύνασθαι καὶ τέρπειν τοὺς ἀδικουμένους. 
13 Καὶ ἐπί γε ὦ τις ἂν καὶ μάλιστα. φύονήσειεν 
αὐτοῖς ἐκεῖνό ἐστιν, ὅτι πάντα τὰ κακὰ” λυπεῖ τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους ὁποῖά ἐστιν ἐπισταμένους. εἰ μὲν οὖν 
τις ἐρωτήσειεν ἕνα ἄνδρα 3] πολλοὺς ὁμοῦ περὶ τῶν 
ὀνομάτων αὐτῶν, ἐν ποίῳ δὴ, μέρει τὰ τοιαῦτα 
κατατάττεται, πολειύϑι καὶ στάσεις καὶ νόσοι καὶ 
! ὁμόνοια ἑνοῖ; καὶ Kmperius : ὁμόνοιαν εἶναι καὶ. 


? θείοις Emperius : θεοῖς. * 


3 πάντα τὰ κακὰ] which Arnim deletes. 


1 ILe., water, fire, air, earth. Cf. Or. 40. 35-37. 
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concord unites the elements ?! Again, that through 
which all the greatest things are preserved is concord, 
while that through which everything is destroyed is 
its opposite. If, then, we human beings were not 
by nature a race of mortals, and if the forces which 
destroy us were not bound to be numerous, there 
would not be strife even in human affairs, just as 
also there is not in things divine? However, the 
only respect in which we fall short of the blessedness 
of the gods and of their indestructible permanence is 
this—that we are not all sensitive to concord, but, on 
the contrary, there are those who actually love its 
opposite, strife, of which wars and battles constitute 
departments and subsidiary activities, and these 
things are continually at work in communities and 
in nations, just like the diseases in our bodies. Του 
in fact, though we know full well that health is the 
greatest of dini blessings, still many times we 
oursely es plot against it in our own undoing, some 
yielding to the seduction of pleasures and some 
shirking labours which are healthful and habits which 
are prudent. On the other hand. if the greatest of 
our evils did not have for their support the pleasure 
of the moment, they would have no power at all to 
harm us ; yet as it is, Nature has given that to them, 
and so they ean desc and delight their victims. 
Moreover, what might actually make one most in- 
dignant toward mankind is this—that all the evils 
afflict them though knowing well their nature. At 
any rate, if one were to question a single person, or 
a company of persons, about the terms themselves, 
asking in what category are to be placed such terms 
as wars, factions, diseases, and the like, no one would 


2 Cf. Or, 40. 38-41. 
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τὰ τούτοις ὁμότροπα, οὐδὲν ἂν μελλήσας ἀποκρί- 
varto" οὐδεὶς" ὅτι ταῦτα ἐν τοῖς κακοῖς τάττεται καὶ 
οὕτως" ἔχει καὶ νενόμισται καὶ καλεῖται κακά. τὰ 
δ᾽ ἐναντία τούτοις, εἰρήνη. καὶ ὁμόνοια καὶ ὑγεία, 
καὶ ταῦτα οὐδεὶς av’ ἀντείποι μὴ οὐχὶ ἀγαθὰ καὶ 
εἶναι καὶ λέγεσθαι. .φανερᾶς δὲ οὕτως οὔσης τῆς 
μάχης τῶν κακῶν καὶ τῶν ἀγαθῶν, ὅμως εἰσί τινες, 
μᾶλλον δὲ πολλοί, οἵτινες τῶν κακῶν τοῖς ὁμολο- 
γουμένοις χαίρομεν. καὶ περὶ δὲ τῆς νεὼς πάντες 
οἱ πλέοντες ἐπιστάμενοι διότι μία αὕτη" ἐστὶ σω- 
τηρία, τὸ τοὺς ναύτας ὁμονοεῖν καὶ τῷ κυβερνήτῃ 
πείθεσθαι, γενομένης δὲ στάσεως ἐν αὐτῇ καὶ 
ἀπειθείας διότι καὶ τὰ δεξιὰ πολλάκις τῶν πνευ- 
μάτων εἰς ἐναντίον τῇ νηὶ περιίσταται καὶ τῶν 
λιμένων ἀποτυγχάνουσιν ἐγγὺς ὄντων, ὅμως στα- 
σιάζουσιν ἔστιν ὅτε ὑπὸ ἀφροσύνης οἱ ναῦται, καὶ 
τοῦτο ἀπόλλυσιν αὐτοὺς ἐπισταμένους τοῦ ὀλέθρου 
τὴν αἰτίαν. 

Kat τῶν οἴκων δὲ τῆς σωτηρίας οὔσης ἔν τε τῇ 
τῶν δεσποτῶν ὁμοφροσύνῃ καὶ ἐν τῇ τῶν οἰκετῶν 
πειθαρχίᾳ, πολλοὺς ὅμως οἴκους ἀπώλεσεν ἡ τε 
δεσποτικὴ στάσις καὶ ἡ κακοδουλία. τῷ μὲν γὰρ 
ἅρματι ποία καταλείπεται σωτηρία τῶν ἵππων 
συνθεῖν μὴ θελόντων; ἐπειδὰν γὰρ. ἄρξωνται 
διαστάντες ἀφέλκειν ἄλλος -ἀλλαχοῦ, πᾶσα ἀνάγκη 
κινδυνεύειν τὸν ἡνίοχον. ὁ δὲ γάμος 0 ἀγαθὸς τι 
ἄλλο ἐστὶν ἢ ὁμόνοια ἀνδρὸς πρὸς γυναῖκα; καὶ 


1 3 t ~ l , , 
ἀποκρίναιτο Geel: ἀπεκρίνατο. 


2 οὐδεὶς] which Geel deletes. 
3 After οὕτως Reiske adds ὡς. 
^ ἂν added by Reiske. 8 αὕτη] αὐτῇ Geel. 
* οἱ ναῦται] which Arnim deletes. 
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hesitate a moment to reply that these are classed 
among the evils, and that they not only are so but 
have een so considered and are called evils. And 
as for their opposites, peace and coneord and health, 
no one would deny that they likewise both are and are 
called goods. But though the conflict between the 
evil things and the good is so manifest, vet there are 
some among us—or rather a good many—who delight 


[o] 
in the things which are e admittedly evil. And take, 


for example, a ship—though al on board are well 
aware that the one hope of reaching port in safety 
lies in having the sailors on good terms with one 
another and obedient to the skipper, but that when 
strife and mutiny arise in it, even the favourable 
winds often veer round to oppose the ship's course 
and they fail to make their harbours, even when 
close at hand, still the sailors sometimes foolishly 
quarrel, and this works their ruin, though they know 
the cause of their destruction. 

Again, take our households—although their safety 
depends not only on the like-mindedness of master 
and mistress but also on the obedienee of the servants, 
yet both the bickering of master and mistress and 
the wiekedness of the servants have wrecked many 
households. Why, what safety remains for the 
chariot, if the horses refuse to run as a team? For 
when they begin to separate and to pull one this way 
and one that, the driver is inevitably in danger. And 
the good marriage, what else is it save concord be- 
tween man and wife? And the bad marriage, what- 


1 Greek literature abounds in nautical allusions and similes, 
and such references must have been effective with the people 
of Nicomedia. Off-shore breezes often hinder small sailing 
ships on entering the harbour. For a similar allusion, cf. 
Or. 34. 16. 
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e λ + vy » M A e 7 / 
ὁ κακὸς γάμος τί ἄλλο ἐστὶν ἢ ἡ τούτων διχόνοια; 
^ ` 
καὶ τέκνων δὲ τίς ὠφέλεια γονεῦσιν, ὅταν ὑπὸ 
E / M f e 
ἀφροσύνης ἄρξηται στασιάζειν πρὸς αὐτούς; ἡ 
δὲ ἀδελφότης τί ἄλλο ἐστὶν ἢ ἀδελφῶν ὁμόνοια; 
M ’ ’ s ^ , e / 
δὲ φιλία τί ἄλλο ἢ φίλων ὁμόνοια; 
Καὶ ταῦτα πάντα οὐ μόνον ἀγαθά ἐστι καὶ καλά, 
5 M . ο ` . > 7 L4 > λ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἥδιστα: τὰ δὲ ἐναντία τούτοις οὐ κακὰ 
/ 5 . . 2 on . τ’ $ M / 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ andy: καὶ ὅμως αὐτὰ πολλάκις 
ἀντὶ τῶν ἡδίστων ἀγαθῶν προαιρούμεθα. τοὺς μὲν 
E » nn as eee oe , / 
οὖν πολέμους ἤδη τινὲς ἀντὶ τῆς εἰρήνης ἐπανείλον- 
- 7 
το μεγάλων ὄντων τῶν διαφόρων, οὐχ ὡς τὸ 
μάχεσθαι κρεῖττον ὂν ἢ ἢ ἥδιον καὶ δικαιότερον τοῦ 
τὴν. εἰρήνην ἄγειν, E οἱ μὲν ὑπὲρ βασιλείας, οἱ 
δὲ d ὑπὲρ ἐλευθερίας, οἱ δὲ γῆν κτώμενοι μὴ ἔχοντες; 
οἱ δὲ θάλατταν περιποιούμενοι: καὶ τηλικούτων 
ὅμως τῶν ἄθλων κειμένων ἐν τῷ μέσῳ πολλοὶ 
A » 
κατέθεντο τὸν πόλεμον ὡς κακὸν! ὄντα οὐδὲ ἀντὶ 
- / e ^ / 4 ` ` ` 
τῶν μεγίστων αἱρεθῆναί σφισιν' ἄξιον. τὸ δὲ καὶ 
` € / λ ^ . / 4 w A 
χωρὶς ὑποθέσεως πολεμεῖν καὶ μάχεσθαι τί ἄλλο ἢ 
μανία παντελής ἐστι καὶ διὰ ταύτην κακῶν ἐπι- 
7 / ^ 
θυμία; τὰ μὲν οὖν θηρία διὰ τοῦτο μάλιστα οἱ 
5 - e / ς ^ 5 / 
ἄνθρωποι μισοῦμεν, ὅτι πόλεμος ἡμῖν ἀδιάλλακτος 
πρὸς ταῦτά ἐστιν ἀεί. πολλοὶ δὲ καί τινες ἡμῶν 
καὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ὡς θηρίοις χρώμενοι χαίρουσι 
τῇ πρὸς τὸ ὁμόφυλον γιγνομένῃ μάχη. 
Καὶ οὐδὲ τῶν σημείων αἰσθανόμεθα τῶν θείων, 
ὅσα διδάσκοντες ἡμᾶς ὁμονοεῖν αὑτοῖς ἐπεφήμισαν, 


ο apapa Reiske : διαφορῶν. 
2 u) ἔχοντες] which W eil deletes. 
3 κακὸν with U: οὐ κακὸν B, οὐ κακόντα M, οὐκ ἂν Em- 
perius. 
4 σφισιν Emperius : teow, 
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is it save their discord? Moreover, what benefit are 
children to parents, when through folly they begin 
to rebel against them? And what is fraternity 
save concord of brothers? And what is friendship 
save eoncord among friends ? 

Besides, all these things are not only good and 
noble but also very pleasant, whereas their opposites 
are not only evil but also unpleasant ; and yet we 
often prefer them instead of the most pleasant goods. 
For example, there have been times when people 
have ehosen wars instead of peace, despite the great 
differences between the two, not under the delusion 
that fighting is better or more pleasant and more 
righteous than keeping the peace, but because some 
were striving for kingly power. some for liberty, some 
for territory they did not have, and some for control 
of the sea. And yet, though the prizes awaiting the 
vietor are so rich, many have laid war aside as an evil 
thing and not fit to be chosen by them in preference 
to the things of highest value. But the waging of 
war and fighting even without occasion, what is that 
but utter madness and a craving for evils which is 
occasioned by madness ? Now the ehief reason why 
we human beings hate wild beasts is that remorseless 
warfare exists between them and us for ever: yet 
many even of us treat human beings too as wild 
beasts and take pleasure in the conflict waged with 
those of our own kind. 

What is more, we take no notice of the signs sent 
by the gods, all those signs and omens by which they 
try to teach us to live on good terms with one another. 
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καὶ yap κἠρυκές τινες ἐκ τῶν θεῶν εἶναι λέγονται, 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰρήνη μὲν ἐπικηρύσ- 
σεται, πόλεμοι δὲ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πλεῖστον ἀκήρυκτοι 
γίγνονται. καὶ γυμνοὶ πρεσβεύουσιν εἰς ὡπλισ- 
μένους ὑπὲρ εἰρήνης καὶ ἀδικῆσαι οὐκ ἔξεστιν 
αὐτῶν οὐδένα, ὡς τῶν θεῶν ἅπαντας τοὺς ὑπὲρ 
φιλίας ἀγγέλους. καὶ ὅταν συνερχομένων εἰς 
μάχην στρατῶν ἢ διοσημία φανῇ αἰφνίδιος ἢ τῆς 
γῆς γένηται σεισμός, ἀποστρέφονται εὐθὺς οἱ 
ἄνθρωποι καὶ ἀποχωροῦσιν ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλων, ὡς τῶν 
θεῶν οὐ βουλομένων αὐτοὺς μάχεσθαι: πολέμου δὲ 
σημεῖον οὐδὲν θεῖόν ἐστιν ὑπειλημμένον: καὶ ὅσα 
δὲ δὴ ἤδιστά τε τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ εὐδαιμονίας 
σύμβολα, ταῦτα πάντα ποιοῦμεν, ἐπειδὰν εἰρήνη 
γένηται, καὶ στεφανούμεθα καὶ θύομεν καὶ ἑορτά- 
ζομεν' τὰ δὲ ἐναντία πάντα ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις, 
ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς πένθεσι, καὶ συγκλειόμεθα ἔσω 
πυλῶν καὶ δεδοίκαμεν πάντα καὶ ἀπελπίζομεν 
ἑαυτούς: καὶ αἱ γυναῖκες τότε ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
κλαίουσι καὶ οἱ παῖδες ὑπὲρ τῶν πατέρων ὡς ἐπὶ 
τοῖς μεγίστοις κακοῖς. 

᾿Επειδὰν μὲν οὖν λοιμὸς ἢ σεισμὸς γένηται, τοῖς 
θεοῖς ἐγκαλοῦμεν, ὡς κακῶν παρέχουσιν τοῖς ἀν- 
θρώποις αἰτίας, καὶ οὔ φαμεν αὐτοὺς εἶναι δικαίους 
οὐδὲ φιλανθρώπους, οὐδὲ ἂν τὰ μάλιστα ἡμῖν ἡμαρ- 
τηκόσιν ἐπιτιμῶσι σὺν τῇ δίκῃ’ τοσοῦτον μῖσός 
ἐστι πρὸς τὰ αὐτόματα τῶν κακῶν. πόλεμον δέ, 
ὅστις οὐχ ἧττον ἀπόλλυσιν ἢ σεισμός, αὐτοὶ προ- 
αιρούμεθα καὶ τοῖς αἰτίοις τούτων ἀνθρώποις οὐχ 
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Indeed they are said to be, as it were, heralds sent 
by the gods, and for that reason among ourselves also, 
while peace is proclaimed by her: ids, wars for the 
most part take plaee unheralded. Furthermore, 
men go unarmed into an armed camp as envoys to 
sue for peace and it is not permitted to wrong any 
of them, the belief being that all messengers in 
behalf of friendship are servants of the gods. Again, 
whenever, as armies come together for battle, there 
suddenly appears an omen from heaven or there 
occurs a quaking of the earth, immediately the men 
wheel about and withdraw from one another, believ- 
ing the gods do not wish them to fight : but no divine 
portent is deemed a signal for war. And further- 
more, when peace is brought about, we do all those 
things whieh are not only most pleasant for mortals 
but πο tokens of happiness—w e bedeck ourselves 
with garlands, offer saerifice, and hold high festival: 
but we do quite the opposite in time of war, just as 
in time of mourning—we shut ourselves within the 
gates, live in dread of every thing, and abandon our- 
κ to despair. Moreover, at such times the 
women wail for their husbands and the children 
for their fathers, as they would over the greatest 
calamities. 

Again, whenever there comes a pestilence or an 
earthquake, we blame the gods, in the belief that 
they cause misery for mankind, and we claim they 
are not righteous or benevolent, not even if they are 
punishing us justly for most grievous sins; so great 
is our hatred of those evils whieh oceur through 
chanee. Yet war, which is no less destructive than 
an earthquake, we choose of our own volition ; and 
we do not blame at all the human beings who are 
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> ^ 20 / e € ` ? / ^ 0 ^ 
ἐγκαλοῦμεν οὐδέν, ὥσπερ ὑπὲρ ἐκείνων τοῖς θεοῖς, 
3 M / 5 M / ^ X 
ἀλλὰ τούτους εἶναι καὶ φιλοδήμους δοκοῦμεν καὶ 
~ M ΄ 
λεγόντων ἥδιστα ἀκούομεν αὐτῶν καὶ συμβουλεύ- 
- t > X 
ουσι πειθόµεθα, καὶ πάσας αὐτοῖς παρέχομεν ἀντὶ 
- - > d M 
τῶν κακῶν-- οὐκ ἀμοιβάς, ἀμοιβαὶ γὰρ ἐξ ἴσων ἂν 
^ / x 
ἐγίγνοντο πρὸς αὐτοὺς' κακῶν-- ἀλλὰ χάριτας καὶ 
/ / ^ > > 7 
τιμὰς καὶ ἐπαίνους: ὥστε σφόδρα ἂν εἶεν ἀνόητοι 
~ ^ ^ 1d 3 ιά ΄ 
τῶν ἐπὶ τοῖς κακοῖς ἔτι χάριν εἰδότων φειδόμενοι. 
Τι > ^ 3 ^ ` 
To μὲν οὖν πρῶτον, ἄνδρες Νικομηδεῖς, τὰς 
- 3 > ` A + 
αἰτίας τῆς στάσεως ἴδωμεν. εἰ μὲν γὰρ τηλικαῦτά 
5 ^ , ΄ 
ἐστιν, ὥστ᾽ ἄξιον εἶναι πολεμεῖν πόλεμον οὐ σύν- 
Ll Ἂ 2 ^ t > NEA 
τομον, οἷος ἂν" τοῖς ὅπλοις ἐγίγνετο καὶ παρηγορίαν 
εἶχε τὸ τάχος τῆς διακρίσεως, ἀλλὰ μακρὸν καὶ 
» ο . / M ^ . 
ἄπαυστον, ὥστε αὐτὸν ὑπολείπεσθαι καὶ τοῖς παισὶ 
καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις καὶ μηδέποτε σχεῖν ἐλπίδα κατ- 
αλλαγῆς, ἀγωνιζώμεθα καὶ στασιάζωμεν καὶ πράγ- 
ματα παρέχωμεν ἀλλήλοις ὅσα ἔνεστι παρέχειν, 
> / / \ 33 / / » n 
ἀχθόμενοι διότι μὴ καὶ πλείω δυνάμεθα. εἰ δὲ 
μάλιστα μὲν οὐδέν ἐστι τὸ ἆθλον τούτου τοῦ κακοῦ, 
τὰ δὲ δοκοῦντα εἶναι καὶ μικρά ἐστι καὶ φαῦλα καὶ 
yh [ὃ / € . 9: ~ th » l > 
οὐδ᾽ ἰδιώτας ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν στασιάζειν ἀξιόν ἐστιν, 
er ’ 
οὐχ ὅπως πόλεις τηλικαύτας, μὴ πάσχωμεν ὅμοιόν 
^ / ^ 
τι τοῖς ἄφροσι τῶν παίδων, οἵτινες αἰδούμενοι μὴ 
^ (d > / ^ » - 
δοκῶσι μάτην ὀργίζεσθαι τοῖς πατράσιν ἢ ταῖς 
7 , " FARIA « / 
µητράσιν οὐ βούλονται καταλλάττεσθαι ῥᾳδίως. 
ἕν» 8 ` 5 PNE i 
Τπὲρ μὲν οὖν γῆς ἢ θαλάττης οὐ δὴ" μαχόμεθα, 
> M / ~ ^ 
ἀλλὰ θαλάττης μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἀντιποιοῦνται πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
ε Ν ^ 1λλ᾽ ^8 , 4 ὃ / / 
οἱ Νικαεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἡδέως, ὥστε μηδεμίαν παρέχειν 
1 After αὐτοὺς Reiske adds κακαὶ. 2 ἂν Emperius;: ἐν. 


3 μὴ καὶ Emperius : καὶ μὴ. 4 οὐ δὴ Weil: οὐδὲ. 
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responsible for these evils, as we blame the gods for 
earthquake or pestilence, but we even think them, 
patriotic and we listen to them with delight when 
they speak, we follow their advice, and in payment 
for the evils they occasion we give them every kind 
of—I won’t say return, for return would mean evil 
for evil—but rather thanks and honours and words 
of praise ; and so they would be very witless indeed 
if they spared those who are even grateful for their 
evils. 

First of all, then, men of Nieomedia, let us inspect 
the reasons for your strife. For if the issues are so 
great that it is fitting to wage a war that is no short 
one, such as could be waged by foree of arms and 
have as its consolation the speed of its decision. but 
instead a long war without cessation, one to be 
handed on to our children and our children’s ehildren 
and never achieve the hope of settlement, then let 
us engage in the struggle, maintain the strife, and 
make all the trouble we can for one another. being 
vexed that our powers are not even greater. Bui 
if at best the prize for which this evil is endured is 
a mere nothing and the süpposed issues are both 
small and trifling and it is not fitting even for private 
persons to squabble over them, much less cities of 
such importanee, then let us not behave at all like 
foolish children who, ashamed lest they may seem 
to their fathers or their mothers to be en raged with- 
out a cause, do not wish to make it up with one 
another lightly. 

Well now, surely. we are not fighting for land or 
sea; on the contrary, the Nicaeans do not even pre- 
sent eounterclaims against you for the sea, but they 
have gladly withdrawn from competition so as to 
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καὶ ταῦτα δὲ τυγχάνει διωρισμένα, καὶ μήν γε 
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καὶ τἆλλα πάντα, ὥσπερ ἐν εἰρήνῃ καὶ φιλίᾳ. καὶ 
~ > > fe M / b / M 
καρπῶν εἶσιν ἀντιδόσεις καὶ γάμων ἐπιμιξίαι καὶ 
~ ^ 
ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν Kat συγγένειαι πολλαί τινες NON γεγενη- 
(a Δ / δὲ » A / > 
pévar καὶ προξενίας δὲ ἔχομεν καὶ φιλίας ἰδιω- 
M 
τικάς. θεούς τε τοὺς αὐτοὺς νομίζετε καὶ τὰς 
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ἑορτὰς πλείστας ὁμοίως ἄγετε. καὶ μὴν οὐδὲ ὑπὲρ 
^ ~ d / ^ / r 
τῶν ἐθῶν οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεμία ὑμῖν μάχη. τούτων 
΄ d / Su ch , . 
δὲ ἁπάντων οὐκ ἔχθρας παρεχόντων αἰτίαν, ἀλλὰ 
/ . ε δ 4 
τοὐναντίον φιλίας καὶ ὁμονοίας, μαχόμεθα. Kav 
τις ὑμᾶς ἐπιστὰς ἔρηται, Τί δὲ ὑμᾶς οἱ Νικαεῖς 
10 ~ Ae 5 ^ μά αἱ nn > / /4 
ἀδικοῦσιν; οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν έζετε. κἂν ἐκείνων πύθη- 
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ται πάλιν, Vi δὲ οἱ Νικομηδεῖς ἀδικοῦσιν ὑμᾶς; 
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τες ὑμᾶς ἐπὶ τὴν στάσι; (δι ἃς δὲ αἰτίας οὐκ 
1 δὲ] δὴ Arnim. 
9 + i ΄ 
2 συγγνοίη Reiske : συγγνώμη. 
ὃ οὐδέν ἐστι, τὰ δὲ ὄντα Selden: οὐδ᾽ ἔστι, τὰ δέοντα BM, 
οὐδέστι τὰ δέοντα Br. 
3 After ὁμολογῆσαι Emperius deletes ὡς. 
" 
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afford no cause for conflict. And what is more, we 
are not contending for revenues either, bui eaeh side 
is content with what is its own: moreover, these 
matters, as it happens, have been clearly delimited 
—and so indeed is all else besides—just as if in peaee 
and friendship. Furthermore, there is interchange 
of produce between the two cities, as well as inter- 
marriage, and in consequence already there have 
come to be many family ties between us; ves. and 
we have proxenies! and ties of personal friend- 
ship to unite us. Besides, you worship the same 
gods as they do, and in most eases you conduct your 
festivals as they do. In fact you have uo quarrel 
as to your customs either. Yet, though all these 
things afford no oecasion tor hostility, but rather for 
friendship and concord, still we fight. And if some 
one comes up and asks you, '" But how are the 
Nicaeans wronging you?” vou will have nothing 
to reply. Aud if he asks them in turn, “ But how 
are the men of Nieomedia wronging vou?" they 
too will not have a siugle thing to say. 

However, there is a prize at stake between you, 
one over which vou are at odds. And what is this 
prize? It is none of those things which are fit to 
name or to acknowledge. and the competitors for 

which one might even pardon, nay, its constituent 
D EREE A it is Fibi well even to mention or acknow- 
ledge; they are of such a nature, so petty, so 
commonplace, things upon which fools perhaps might 
pride themselves, but not any man of good sense. 
For those who summon you to the. contest—but 
their motives it is perhaps not for me to scrutinize 


1 The Greek prorenos was roughly comparable to the 
modern consul. 
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ἐμὸν ἴσως ἐξελέγχειν) ἀλλ᾽ ot ye χαίροντες αὐτῇ 
τοῦτο μόνον λαλοῦσιν: “Vrép πρωτείων ἀγωνιζό- 
µεθα. τούτους οὖν αὐτοὺς ἐρήσομαι πάλιν ἐγώ" 
Τίνων πρωτείων; καὶ πότερον ἔργῳ καὶ πράγματι 
δοθησομένων ἢ περὶ ὀνόματος αὐτὸ μόνον ἐστὶν 
ὑμῖν ἡ μάχη; 

Kat πρότερον γὰρ δήποτε ἀκούω τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
γενέσθαι στάσεως Ἑλληνικῆς αἴτιον, καὶ πολεμῆ- 
σαι περὶ τῶν πρωτείων τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ τοὺς 
.Μακεδαιμονίους. καὶ διότι μὲν οὐδὲ ἐκείνοις ἐλυσιτέ- 
λησεν, ἡ στάσις καὶ ὁ πόλεμος, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ἀλλή- 
λους ἀγωνιζόμενοι περὶ τῶν πρωτείων ἀπώλεσαν 
αὐτὰ ἀμφότεροι, καὶ ὑμεῖς ἅπαντες ἐκεῖνα ἴστε 
καὶ ἴσως κἀγὼ μικρὸν ὕστερον ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἐρῶ. 

δέ; τοῦτο ὡς ὅμοιον ἐκείνῳ προβαλλόμενοι 
λέγουσιν; ᾿Αθηναῖοι περὶ τοῦ φόρους. λαμβάνειν 
παρὰ τῶν νησιωτῶν ἐπολέμουν, καὶ περὶ τοῦ δικά- 
ζει’ οἴκοι τὰς ἁπάντων δίκας κατὰ ἀλλήλων ἠγωνί- 
ζοντο, καὶ καθόλου περὶ βασιλείας ὁ πόλεμος ἦν 
ταῖς πόλεσιν ἐκείναις. 

Ἡμεῖς δὲ ἂν ἀπολάβωμεν τὸ πρωτεῖον ἀμαχεὶ 
παραδόντων αὐτὸ τῶν Νικαέων, πότερα ληψόμεθα 
τοὺς φόρους οὓς νῦν ἐκεῖνοι λαμβάνουσιν; ἢ τὰς 
πόλεις τὰς συντελούσας εἰς τὸ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις δικα- 
στήριον ἐνταυθοῖ καλέσομεν; 7 πέμφομεν αὐτοῖς 
ἁρμοστάς; ἢ δεκάτας τὰς' παρὰ τῶν Βιθυνῶν 
ἐκείνοις ἔλαττον παρέξομεν; ἢ τί ἔσται; καὶ τί 


& 1 τὰς added by Emperius. 


! The rivalry between Athens and Sparta formed an apt 
text for Dio on other oecasions. Cf. Or. 34. 49-51. 

2 Dio makes passing allusion to this struggle in 8 38, but 
he fails to include reference to their loss of the leadership. 
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—however that may be, those who delight in it 
prate of naught but this: “ We are contending for 
primacy.” M ery well, d will reply to these same 
persons with the query : ‘ What primacy? And is 
it a primacy to be actually and in faet eonceded to 
you. or is your battle for a name and nothing more ? 

Yes,I hear that this is not the first time this same 
thing hac served as the cause of strife among the 
Greeks—that the E and the Spartans went 
to war for the primacy.’ Moreover, that strife and 
warfare were not profitable in their case either, but 
in struggling with one another for the primacy they 
both lost it, vou all know and I iny self may possibly 
mention a bit later? What then? In proposing 
this struggle of yours do they speak of it as similar 
to that of the Athenians and the Spartans? The 
Athenians waged war that they t continue to 
receive tribute from the islanders? and the v and their 
opponents fought cach other over the right of every 
man to have his lawsuits tried in his own home city : 
and. broadly speaking. the war between those states 
was for the prize of empire. 

But if we recover the primaey. the Nieaeans re- 
linquishing it without a fight. shall we receive the 
tribute they get now? Shall we summon for 
trial here the cities which now are subject to their 
jurisdiction ? Shall we send them military gover- 
nors?! Shall we any the less permit them to have 
the tithes from Bithy nia? Ον what will be the 


3 The Athenian empire did not consist wholly of islanders, 
but “the islands " was a common phrase to denote the 
member states. 

3 Seemingly an allusion to the “ harmosts " Sparta sent 
out after the defeat of Athens to insure Spartan control of the 
Aegean. 
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νομίζω τοὺς ἀνθρώπους τῶν πραττομένων οὐχὶ 
- > ` 4 
μάτην οὐδ᾽ εἰκῇ σπουδάζει’, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ γίγνεσθαι 
- ~ * . 
τὸν ἀγῶνα ἀντί τινος. ὁ μὲν γὰρ πολεμῶν ἢ περι 
> ’ > + ’ * ` 
ἐλευθερίας ἀγωνίζεται, καταδουλουμένων αὐτὸν 
» ^ ‘ » ^ , ` e -.φ' / 
ἄλλων, 3) περὶ ἀρχῆς, αὐτὸς ἑτέρους καταδουλού- 
) δὲ πλέ jv θάλ jk dÀ KT 
μενος. ὁ δὲ πλέων τὴν θάλατταν οὐκ ἄλην εἰκῇ 
y e ~ / wn 
διατίθεται: κωδυνεύει γὰρ ἤτοι γε ὁδοῦ χάριν ἢ 
> / e . . / / ` / 
ἐμπορίας. ἵνα δὲ μὴ πάντα φέρω τὰ παραδείγ- 
^ L / e e 
ματα, ἁπλῶς καὶ πράττομεν ἅπαντα οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
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τέλους ἕνεκεν ἀγαθοῦ καὶ φεύγομεν τὰς ἐναντίας 
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πράξεις τέλους ἕνεκεν κακοῦ. τὸ δὲ χωρὶς αἰτίας 
» - - d ^ /, 
σπουδάζειν ἢ πονεῖν, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὃ τοῖς ἀνοήτοις 
προσήκει μόνοις. εἰ μὲν οὖν τις σπουδὴν ἔχοι 
^ ` > ΄ ” ` ~ z 
καλεῖσθαι βασιλεὺς ἰδιώτης wv, καὶ τοῦτο ἄριστα 
A x o 
ἐπιστάμενος αὐτὸς ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ, τοὐναντίον οὗτος ἢ 
€ ^ / ^ 
H δοκεῖ γέλωτα ὀφλήσει, χρώμενος ὀνόματι ψευδεῖ 
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δίχα πράγματος. καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων δὲ ὁμοίως 
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ἁπάντων, κἂν αὐλητής τις ἐθέλῃ δοκεῖν, αὐλεῖν οὐκ 
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τεῖον éÉew; ποῖον, ἄνδρες Νικομηδεῖς, πρωτεῖον; 
1 ἅλην εἰκῇ Geel: ἄλλη νίκη UM, ἄλλην νίκην B. 
2 7 ᾗ Emperius, 7 of Sonny : qe M, ᾖ ἢ UB, ef ἢ T. 
" 
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situation? And what benefit will aecrue to us? 
For I believe that in all their undertakings men de 
not exert themselves idly or at random, but that 
their struggle is always for some end. l'or example, 
the man who goes to war fights cither for liberty 
in which case others are trying to enslave him—or 
for sovereignty—in which ease he himsel is trying 
to enslave the others. Similarly the man who goes to 
sea does not undertake an aimless roving, for surely 
the risks he takes are either for the purpose of 
reaching some destination or else for trafficking. 
But, not to present all the various illustrations, in 
a word we human beings not only do all we do 
beeause of an end that is good, but we also avoid 
the opposite activities beeause of an end that is 
evil. On the other hand, to exert oneself or toil 
without a reason is appropriate for fools alone. If, 
for example, a man should entertain a serious pur- 
pose to be called King when he is merely a private 
eitizen—and when, moreover, he knows that fact 
about himself per fe -etly well—quite contrary to his 
fond imagining, he would become a laughing- stoek, 
inasmuch as he would be using a false title devoid 
of reality. And it is much the same in all the other 
matters too, whether a man wishes to be thought a 
flautist when he doesn't know how to blow the pipes, 
or musieal when he knows nothing of the art of music, 
or a player of the eithara when he eannot even touch 
the harp intelligently. While, therefore, there will 
be nothing to prevent men lio that fom being 
deemed actually erazy, do we imagine that, prov ided 
we are somewhere registered as. rst, we shall 
actually have the primacy ? What kind of primaey, 
men of Nicomedia? You see, I am going to ask 
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καὶ γὰρ δεύτερον ὑμᾶς -ἐρήσομαι καὶ τρίτον’ οὗ τί 
τὸ ὄφελός ἐστιν; οὗ τί τὸ ἔργον; ad’ οὗ πότερον 
πλουσιώτεροι yer ἠσόμεθα 7 μείζονες 7 δυνατώ- 
τεροι; τὸ κενοδοξεἲν ar όητον μὲν εἶναι καὶ ἐπὶ 
τῶν ἰδιωτῶν νενόμισται, καὶ μάλιστα τούτων KATA- 
γελῶμεν καὶ διαπτύομει αὐτοὶ καὶ τελευτῶντες 
ἐλεοῦμεν τοὺς οὐκ ἐπισταμένους τίνι διαφέρει δόξα 
ψευδὴς ἀληθοῦς: καὶ τῶν πεπαιδευμένων οὐδεὶς 
οὕτως ἔχει πρὸς αὐτήν, ὡς ἐπιθυμεῖν ἀνοήτου” 
πράγματος." 

Ταῖς δὲ πόλεσι φῇ τις κοινῇ προσήκειν ὅσα μηδὲ 
τῶν ἰδιωτῶν. τοῖς γενναίοις καὶ πεπαιδευμένοις; 
καθόλου & εἴ τις ὑμᾶς ἔροιτο, "Άνδρες Νικομηδεῖς, 
τί βούλεσθε, πότερον εἶναι πρῶτοι ταῖς ἀληθείαις 7 2 
καλεῖσθαι μὴ ὄντες; ὁμολογήσαιτε a ἂν δήπουθεν εἷ- 
ναι πρῶτοι μᾶλλον ἐθέλεει' 7 7) καλεῖσθαι μάτην. οὐ 
γὰρ τὰ ὀνόματα δύναμιν é ἔχει τὴν. τῶν πραγμάτων: 
ὅσα δὲ ταῖς ἀληθείαις ἐστὶ τοιαῦτα, οὕτω καὶ ἐξ 
ἀνάγκης ὀνομάζεται. πειρᾶσθε τοίνυν πρωτεύειν 
τῶν πόλεων τὸ μὲν πρῶτον. ἐκ τῆς ἐπιμελείας 
τῆς περὶ αὐτάς: τοῦτο μὲν yap," καθὸ μητρόπολίς 
ἐστε; ἐξαίρετόν ἐστιν ἔργον ὑμέτερον: εἶτα τῷ 
παρέχειν αὑτοὺς δικαίους ἅπασι καὶ μετρίους καὶ 
μὴ πλεονεκτεῖν ἐν μηδενὶ μηδὲ βιάζεσθαι. ταῦτα 
γὰρ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἀπεχθείας κυνεῖ καὶ διαφοράς, 
φύσει μὲν τῶν ἐλαττόνων πρὸς τοὺς μείζονας ὑπ- 
όπτως διακειμένων, ὡς ἐξ ἅπαντος πλεονεκτεῖσθαι 


1 αὐτοὶ Capps: αὐτοῖς, which Arnim deletes, 
: ἀνοήτου] ἀνονήτου Casaubon. 
? ὡς... πράγματος deleted by Arnim. 
t yap added by Emperius. 5 ἐστε Reiske: ἐστιν. 
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you a second time, and even a third time. A 
primacy whose utility is what? Whose function is 
what? One by reason of which we shall become 
wealthier or greater or more powerful? Vainglory 
has eome to be regarded as a foolish thing even in 
private individuals, and we ourselves deride and 
loathe, and end by pitying, those persons above all 
who do not know wherein false glory differs from 
the genuine; besides, no educate d man has such a 
feeling about glory as to desire a foolish thing. 

Shall we say, then. that all those things befit our 
cities as communities which do not befit even persons 
in private life who are men of breeding and culti- 
vation’? But, speaking ge nerally, if some one were to 
question you and say, " Men of Nicomedia, what do 
you want? To be first. in very truth, or to be called 
first when you are not?” Surely you would admit 
that you prefer to be first rather than to be called 
first to no purpose. For names have not the force 
of facts; whereas things that are in very truth of 
a given nature must also of necessity be so named. 
Try, therefore, to hold first place among our cities 
primarily on the strength of your Policitude for them 
—for since you are a metropólis;? ? such indeed is your 
special function—and then too by showing yoursely es 
fair and moderate toward all. and by not being 
grasping in any matter or trying to gain your end 
by force. For greed and violence necessarily stir 
up hatreds and disagreements, since it is natural that 
the weaker party should be disposed to look with 
suspicion on the stronger, believing they are due to 

1 (Cf. 8 


2 To the "Greek the word metropolis meant primarily 
mother-city. 
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μελλόντων, ὅταν δὲ καὶ ἔργῳ τοῦτο γίγνηται, δικαι- 
ότερον τῆς ἀπεχθείας παροξυνομένης. 

32 Ἔξεστι δὲ ὑμῖν εὐεργετεῖν τὰς πόλεις καὶ πλέον 
καὶ μεῖζον 3 ἢ ἐκείνοις, τὸ μεν πρῶτον καὶ μάλιστα 
διὰ τὴν θάλατταν, ἐξ Hs ἁπάντων μὲν καὶ τῶν νῦν 
κομιζομένων μετέχουσι τὰ μὲν χάριτι᾽--δεῖ δὲ δη- 
μοσίᾳ χαρίζεσθαι τὴν πόλιν, οὐκ ἰδίᾳ τινάς᾽-- τὰ 
δὲ καὶ διακλέπτοντες αὐτοί, τὰ Ò αἰτούμενοι παρ᾽ 
ἕκαστα: καὶ ἀντιλέγετε μὲν οὐδέποτε τοῖς αἰτή- 
σασιν ὑμεῖς, αὐτὸ δὲ ὅμως φορτικόν ἐστι τὸ τὴν 

τῆς αἰτήσεως ἀνάγκην ἔχειν. εἰ δὲ καὶ τούτων 
ἁπάντων μεταλαμβάνειν ἐπιτρέψετε τοῖς δήμοις 
τοῖς καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν αἰτουμένοις τὸ πρὸς τὴν 
χρείαν ἐπεῖγον, πῶς οὐκ εἰκός ἐστι μείζους ὑμᾶς 
ἔσεσθαι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, εὐεργετοῦντας αὐτούς; καὶ 
ἅμα καὶ μεγάλην ποιήσετε τὴν ὁμόνοιαν διὰ 
πάντων ἐλευσομένην. 

33 Ἠειρᾶσθε δὲ καὶ τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν αἰδῶ παρέχειν, 
ἀεὶ τοῦτο φανερὸν καθιστάντες ὁ ὅτι μὴ ἀπόχρη ὑμῖν 
καλῶς διοικεῖσθαι μόνοις, ἀλλὰ παντὸς ἐπιμελεῖσθε' 
τοῦ τῶν Βιθυνῶν γένους καὶ οὐδὲν ἧττον Ovo- 
χεραίνετε τοῖς εἰς τοὺς ἄλλους ἀδικήμασιν ἢ τοῖς εἰς 
αὑτούς: κἄν" τινες καταφύγωσιν ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς δεόμενοι 
βοηθείας, προθύμως ἐπαρκεῖτε καὶ ὁμοίως. ταῦτα 
τὸ πρωτεῖον ὑμῖν παραδώσει τὸ ἀληθινόν, οὐχ ἡ 
περὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων πρὸς Νικαεῖς μάχη. 

34 Βουλοίμην δ ἂν καὶ ἐκείνους τὰ αὐτὰ ποιεῖν, καὶ 
ποιήσουσιν ἐὰν καταλλαγῆτε, καὶ μείζων ἡ δύναμις 


l μὲν added by Emperius. 
2 μετέχουσι τὰ μὲν χάριτι added by Pflugk. 
After τινάς Wilamowitz suspects a lacuna. 
4 ἐπιμελεῖσθε Reiske: ἐπιμελεῖσθαι. ? κἄν Arnint: ἄν. 
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be overreached in every matter, and when that does 
actually take place. their hostility is still more justly 
aroused. 

On the other hand, vou have it in your power to 
benefit the cities more fully and more effectively than 
the Nicaeans, first and foremost because of the sea, 
all the revenue of which the cities share even now, 
partly as a favour—though your city should grant 
favours officially and not to certain persons priv ‘ately 
—partly also through their own smuggling opera- 
tions, and partly on application in each separate case; 
and while you never refuse such applicants, still the 
very necessity of making application is irksome. If, 
however, you will actually allow the communities who 
day by day petition for what is urgent for their need 
the privilege of sharing in all these rights, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that you will stand higher in 
their estimation when you bécome their benefactors ? 
And at the same time you will also increase ihe 
concord which will spread every where. 

But you must also strive to give the provincial 
governors occasion to respect you. by continually 
making it manifest that vou are not content with 
merely being well governed yourselves, but that you 
are concemed for the welfare of the whole Bithynian 
people, and that you are no less displeased over the 
wrongs inflicted upon the others than you are over 
those inflicted upon yourselves ; moreover, that if 
any persons flee to you for succour, you aid them 
promptly and impartially. This line of conduct is 
what will yield you that pur which is genuine, 
and not your squabble with Nicaeans over titles. 

And Í should like the Nicaeans also to pursue 
the same course, and they will do so if you come to 
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ὑμῶν γενήσεται συντεθεῖσα. καὶ yap τῶν πόλεων 
ὁμοῦ γενόμενοι πασῶν ἄρξετε, καὶ τοῖς ἡγεμόσι 
γενήσεται πλείων διατροπὴ πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ φόβος, 
»ν > ^ $ y M - » e M » 
ἐὰν ἀδικεῖν θέλωσιν. τὸ δὲ νῦν ἔχον at μὲν ἄλλαι 
πόλεις ὑπὸ τῆς ὑμετέρας στάσεώς εἰσιν ἐπηρμέναι: 
χρείαν γὰρ αὐτῶν δοκεῖτε ἔχειν καὶ ταῖς ἀληθείαις 
/ ^ M 
ἔχετε διὰ τὸν πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγῶνα καὶ πάσχετε 
D . ^ 
οἷόν τι πάσχουσιν ἐπειδὰν δύο ἐπιφανεῖς ὁμοίως 
» Z ` > va > > / 
ἄνδρες διαπολιτεύωνται πρὸς ἀλλήλους: ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
e A ^ A 
ἅπαντας θεραπεύουσι καὶ τοὺς πλεῖστον ὅσον ἆπο- 
~ A , τ - 
δέοντας αὐτῶν. ὥστε ἐν ὦ περὶ τοῦ πρωτείου μά- 
^ ` ^ > , 
χεσθε ὑμεῖς, κινδυνεύει τὸ πρωτεῖον παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
7 ^ / 3 ^ / 
εἶναι τοῖς θεραπευομένοις ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν. οὐδὲ γὰρ év- 
^ ^ ^ ~ 
εστιν οὐκ ἔχειν τοῦτο δοκεῖν τινας, ὃ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
» ’ e ^ F. > ^ M . / 
ἐκείνων ὑμεῖς λαμβάνειν ἀξιοῦτε. καὶ τὰς πόλεις 
οὖν πᾶσα ἀνάγκη γενήσεται τὴν τάξιν τὴν ἑαυτῶν 
ἀπολαβεῖν, καὶ ὥσπερ εἰκός ἐστι καὶ δίκαιον, ἐκεί- 
νας ὑμῶν χρήζειν, οὐχ ὑμᾶς ἐκείνων. καὶ οὐχὶ 
παρὰ τοῦτο ἀξιώσω τυραννικῶς ὑμᾶς αὐτοῖς προσ- 
φέρεσθαι, πράως δὲ καὶ μετρίως, ὥσπερ ὑφηγησά- 
M 
µην μικρὸν ἔμπροσθεν, ἵνα μὴ φορτικὸν γένηται τὸ 
πρωτεῖον ὑμῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πρωτεῖον ἢ καὶ φιλῆται. 
- - / ^ 
Τὰ δὲ τῶν ἡγεμόνων νῦν μὲν ὅπως ἔχει, τί δεῖ 
3 ? 
πρὸς ἐπισταμένους λέγειν; ἢ' γὰρ οὐκ ἐπαισθάν- 
~ N ε τα ε 
εσθε τῆς τυραννίδος, ἣν ἡ στάσις ἡ ὑμετέρα 
’ - » [3 ^ , / M e / 
δίδωσι τοῖς ἄρχουσιν ὑμῶν; εὐθέως yap ὁ βουλό- 
- d M M e 4 ^ z 
pevos ἀδικῆσαι τὸ ἔθνος εἰδὼς ἥκει τί δεῖ ποιή- 


1 4 Emperius : ἡ UB, ἡ M. 
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terms with them, and the power of each will become 
greater through union. For by joining forces you 
wil control all the cities, and, what is more, the 
provincial governors will feel greater reluctance and 
fear with regard to you, in case they wish to commit 
à wrong. Bit as things are now, the other cities are 
elated by the quarrel between you; for you seem 
to have need of their assistance, and in fact you do 
have need of it because of your struggle with each 
other, and you are in the predicament of two men, 
both equally distinguished, when they become rivals 
over politics—of necessity they court the favour of 
everybody, even of those who are ever so far 
beneath them. And so while you are fighting for 
primacy, the ehances are that the primacy really i is in 
the hands of those who are courted by vou. For it 
is impossible that people should not be thought to 
possess that which you expect to obtain from those 
same people. And so it is going to be absolutely 
necessary that the cities should resume their propcer 
status, and, as is reasonable and right, that they 
should stand in need of you, not you of chery, And 
applying this principle I shall expect you to behave 
toward them, not like tyrants, but w ith kindness and 
moderation, just as I suggested a little while ago, 
to the end that your position as leaders may not 
be obnoxious to them, but that it may be not only 
leadership but a welcome thing as well. 

Again, what need is there to discuss the present 
situation of your governors in the presence of you 
who are informed? Or is it possible you are not 
aware of the tyrannical power your own strife offers 
those who govern you? For at once whoever wishes 
to mistreat your people comes armed with the know- 
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σαντα αὐτὸν μὴ δοῦναι δίκην. 7) yàp τῇ Νικαέων 
ἑταιρείᾳ προστίθεται καὶ τὸ μέρος τὸ ἐκείνων ἔχει 
βοηθοῦν ἢ τοὺς Νικομηδεῖς ἑλόμενος ὑφ᾽ ὑμ cov 
σῴζεται. καὶ φιλεῖ μὲν οὐδετέρους, δοκεῖ δὲ τοὺς 
ἑτέρους Φιλεῖν᾽ ἀδικεῖ δὲ πάντας. ἀδικῶν δὲ σῴ- 
ζεται διὰ τοὺς. μόνους οἰομένους ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ φιλεῖ- 
σθαι. κατεγνώκασι δὲ ὑμῶν ἄνοιαν δημοσίᾳ, καὶ 
χρῶνται καθάπερ τοῖς παιδίοις ὑμῖν, οἷς πολλάκις 
ἀντὶ τῶν μεγίστων προτείνεται τὰ μικρότατα: 
κἀκεῖνα διὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν τῶν ὡς ἀληθῶς μεγάλων 
καὶ διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὰ ἐλάχιστα ἡδονὴν χαίρει τῷ 
μηδενί: καὶ ὑμῖν οὕτως ἀντὶ δικαιοσύνης, ἀντὶ τοῦ 
μὴ συλᾶσθαι τὰς πόλεις μηδὲ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους τῶν. ἰδίων, ἀντὶ τοῦ μὴ. ὑβρίζειν αὐτοὺς 
eis ὑμᾶς, ἀντὶ τοῦ μὴ -παροινεῖν, προτείνουσιν 
ὀνόματα καὶ ἢ εἶπον ὑμᾶς πρώτους ἢ ἔγραψαν: 
εἶτά εἶσιν ἀκίνδυνοι τὸ λοιπὸν ὑμῖν ὡς ἐσχάτοις 
χρώμενοι. 

Τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα, ἐφ᾽ οἷς μέγα φρονεῖτε, παρὰ 
πᾶσι μὲν τοῖς ὀρθῶς ἐννοουμένοις διαπτύεται, 
μάλιστα δὲ παρὰ τοῖς Ῥωμαίοις γέλωτα κινεῖ καὶ 

^ à) 5 € 7 ε ` e , 
καλεῖται τὸ ἔτι ὑβριστικώτερον “EXAnviKa ἁμαρτή- 
ματα. καὶ γὰρ ἔστιν ἁμαρτήματα, ἄνδρες Νικο- 
μηδεῖς, ἀληθῶς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ Ἑλληνικά, εἰ μὴ κατ᾽ 

» ΝΜ E epa x ; 3 ^ , 
αὐτὸ! τοῦτο “Ελληνικὰ φήσει τις αὐτὰ εἶναι, καθ 
e * ^ 7 3 / / M 3 
ὅσον ἐκεῖνοι δόξης ἀντεποιήσαντό ποτε καὶ Aby- 

^ M £ M M 3 / 7T » 
ναῖοι καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι. τὰ δὲ ἐκείνων εἶπον ἤδη 


1 κατ᾽ αὐτὸ Reiske: καθ᾽ αὑτὸ. 


1 Le., the proconsuls of Bithynia, as becomes plain from 
the following sentence. Dio may have had in mind the case 
of Julius Bassus, proconsul in a.b. 98. However, no doubt 
others also were guilty of abuses. 
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ledge of what he must do to escape the penalty. 
For either he allies himself with the Nicaean party 
and has their group for his support, or else by choos- 
ing the party of Nicomedia he is protected by you. 
Moreov er, while he has no love for either side, he 
appears to love one of the two: yet all the while 
he is wronging them all. Still. despite the wrongs he 
commits, he is protected by those who believe they 
alone are loved by him. Yet by their public acts 
they ! have branded you asa pack of fools, ves. they 
treat you just like children, for we often offer children 
the most trivial things in place of things of greatest 
worth ; moreover, those children, in their ignorance 
of what is truly valuable and in their pleasure over 
what is of least account, delight in what is a mere 
nothing. So also in your case. in place of justice, 
in place of the freedom of the cities from «poliation 
or from the seizure of the private possessions of their 
inhabitants, in place of their refraining from insulting 
you, in place of their refraining from drunken violence. 
vour governors hand you titles, and call you “ first’ 
either by word of mouth or in w riting: that done, 
they may thenceforth with impunity treat you as 
being the very last ! 

In truth such marks of distinction, on which you 
plume yourselves. not only are objects of utter con- 
tempt in the eves of all persons of discernment. but 
especially in Rome they excite laughter and, what 
is still more humiliating, are called“ Greek failings 
And failings they are indeed, men of Nicomedia, 
though not Greek, m some one will claim that 
in this special particular they are Greek, namely, 
that those Greeks of old, both Athenians and 


Spartans, once laid counterclaims to glory. low- 
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M / e X / T > 5 € ` 
που καὶ πρότερον ὅτι μὴ κενόδοξα ἦν, ἀλλ ὑπὲρ 
ἀρχῆς ἀληθοῦς ἀγών: εἰ μή τι νῦν δοκεῖτε αὐτοὺς 
ὑπὲρ τῆς προπομπείας καλῶς ἀγωνίζεσθαι, καθ- 
άπερ ἐν μυστηρίῳ τινὶ παίζοντας ὑπὲρ ἀλλοτρίου 
πράγματος. 

“Av δὲ τὸ μὲν τῆς μητροπόλεως ὑμῖν ὄνομα 
ἐξαίρετον ἡ, τὸ δὲ τῶν πρωτείων κοινὸν Ñ, τί κατὰ 
τοῦτο ἐλαττοῦσθε; ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ τολμήσαιμι ἂν 
εἰπεῖν ὅτι κἂν πάντων ἐκστῆτε τῶν ὀνομάτων, 
οὐδενὸς ἐξίστασθε πράγματος. ἢ τί δοκεῖτε παρὰ 
τοῦτο; τὴν θάλατταν ἀναχωρήσειν ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἢ 
τὴν γῆν ὑμῖν ἔσεσθαι μικροτέραν ἢ τὰς προσόδους 
ἐλάττονας; ἤδη ποτὲ θέας μετελάβετε; μᾶλλον 
δὲ μόνον οὐχὶ καθ’ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν θεᾶσθε καὶ τοὺς 
τραγῳδοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ὅσοι δοκοῦσι μὲν 
ἡδονῆς ἕνεκεν καὶ τέρψεως εἰς τὰς σκηνὰς παριέναι, 
τοὺς δὲ αἰσθανομένους τῶν γιγνομένων ὠφελοῦσιν: 
dp’ οὖν ἐκεῖ τις ὑμῖν ἀληθῶς εἶναι δοκεῖ βασιλεὺς 
ἢ τύραννος ἢ θεός; καίτοι ταῦτα πάντα καλοῦνται 
καὶ Μενέλαοι καὶ ᾿Αγαμέμνονες, καὶ οὐκ ὀνόματα 
μόνον ἔχουσι θεῶν καὶ ἡρώων, ἀλλὰ καὶ πρόσωπα 
καὶ στολάς, καὶ κελεύουσι πολλά, ὡς ἐκεῖνοι" τοῦ 
δὲ ποιήματος συντελεσθέντος ἀπίασι τὸ μηδὲν 
ὄντες. ὀνομάζεσθαί τις θέλει πρῶτος" ἔστω. πρω- 
τεύει τις, κἂν ἄλλος ὀνομάζηται, πρῶτός ἐστιν. οὐ 
γὰρ τὰ ὀνόματα πίστεις τῶν πραγμάτων εἰσί, τὰ 
δὲ πράγματα καὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων. 

Ἔτι τοίνυν κἀκεῖνο λογίσασθε τὸ ἐκ τῆς ὁμονοίας 


1 ὀνομάζεσθαί Emperins : ὀνομάζεταί. 


1 Cf. § 95. 2 J.e., the loss of titles. 
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ever, I may have said already! that their doings 
were not mere vain eoneeit but a strm iggle for ical 
empire—though nowadays you may faney somehow 
that they were making a valiant struggle for the 
right to lead the procession, like persons in some 
mystic celebration putting up a sham battle over 
something not really theirs. 

But if, while the title “ metropolis "djs your special 
prerogative, that of leader is shared with others, 
what do you lose thereby ? For 1 would venture to 
assert that, even if you lose all your titles, you are 
losing nothing real. Or what do you expeet to be 
the consequence of that ?? That the sea will retreat 
from your shores, or your territory be smaller, or 
your revenues less ? Have you ever yet been pre- 
sent at a play? More properly speaking, almost 
every day you behold not only tragic actors but the 
other sort too, the various actors who appear to come 
upon the scene to give pleasure and enjoyment, but 
who really benefit those who are sensitive to the 
aetion of the play. Well then, does any one in the 
cast appear to you to be really king or prince or god ? 
And yet they are called by all these titles s, as well as 
by the names Menelaüs and Agamemnon, and they 
have not only names of gods and heroes, but their 
features and robes as well, and they issue many 
orders, just as would the eharaeters they represent ; 
however, when the play is over, they take their 
departure as mere nonentities. A person wishes to 
be dubbed “ first" ; very good. Some one really is 
first, and no matter if another wears the title, first 
he is. Vor titles are not guarantees of facts, but 
facts of titles. 

Well, here is another outcome of concord for you 
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~ [4 ^ 
γενησόμενον. νῦν μὲν ἕκαστοι τοὺς ἑαυτῶν ἄνδρας 
s bi M ^ ` 3 / e . 
ἔχετε: ἂν δὲ καταλλαγῆτε, τοὺς ἀλλήλων ἕξετε" καὶ 
. £ ^ M M ΄ / 
τὰς φιλοτιµίας-- δεῖ γὰρ καὶ τούτων πόλει--διπλα- 
σίας τίθεσθε' καὶ τὰς ὑπηρεσίας. λέγειν τις δεινός 
ἐστι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν: κἀκείνους ὠφελήσει. πλούσιός τις 
παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἐστί’ χορηγήσει καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. Kab- 
[4 ` > M » > ΓΑ A ~ LA > 
όλου δὲ οὐδεὶς οὔτε ἀνάξιος ὢν τοῦ πρωτεύειν ἐν 
^ ^ ~ M 
πόλει διὰ τοῦτο εὐδοκιμήσει παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τῷ πρὸς 
^ * , ^ A ~ 4 
ἐκείνους λέγειν ἢ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις τῷ πρὸς ὑμᾶς: οὔτε 
δν ^ / ΝΛ M ~ ~ / » ε 
ἂν φαῦλός τις ὢν καὶ τοῦ δοῦναι δίκην ἄξιος εὗρε- 
- 9 3 > 
θῇ, διαδράσεται᾽ τὴν τιμωρίαν ἀπαλλαγεὶς ἐν- 
y ^ > ^ 3 - > / 3 M ^ » [74 
τεῦθεν ἐκεῖ, κἀκεῖθεν ἐνθάδε. τὸ δὲ viv ἔχον ὥσπερ 
ε ^ > " e / Voy pt > " 
ὑφορμεῖτε ἀλλήλαις αἱ πόλεις καὶ ἔστι τοῖς ἀδική- 
a, ^ 
σασι τὴν ἑτέραν πρὸς τὴν ἑτέραν καταφυγή. τῆς 
δὲ ὁμονοίας γενομένης ἀνάγκη καλοὺς εἶναι καὶ 
’ 5 A > ^ + > ή 
δικαίους ἄνδρας ἢ ἐκ τῆς Ὠιθυνίας ἀπαλλάττεσθαι. 
£ ^ ^ ~ A [4 An L4 
μέγα φρονεῖτε τῇ τοῦ πλήθους ὑπερβολῇ: πλείους 
ἔσεσθε. γῆν" ἱκανὴν δοκεῖτε ἔχειν: πλείω τῆς 
ἱκανῆς ἕξετε. καθόλου πάντα μιχθέντα, καὶ καρποὶ 
καὶ χρήματα καὶ ἀνδρῶν ἀξίαι καὶ δυνάμεις, δι- 
πλάσια τὰ παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις γίγνεται." 
τ ΄ n 
Οὗ δὲ πάντα ἕνεκεν οἱ ἄνθρωποι πράττουσιν, ἡ 
ε , * > ~ 
ἡδονή, κρείττων λόγου. τὸ γὰρ τὰ μὲν ὀδυνῶντα 
ε - > ^ M ΄ ` ΄ ` 
ὑμᾶς ἐξαιρεθῆναι, καὶ φθόνον καὶ φιλονικίαν καὶ 
» ΄ A 
τὴν ἐκ τούτων γιγνομένην στάσιν καὶ τὸ ἐπιβου- 
z > f ε - ` M ^ ^ > £ 
λεύειν ἀλλήλοις ὑμᾶς καὶ TO τοῖς κακοῖς ἐφήδεσθαι 
^ ~ / M N > M] ^ ^ 
τοῖς τῶν πλησίον καὶ τὸ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἄχθεσθαι, 
1 τίθεσθε Emperius : τίθεσθαι UB, τίθετε M. 
5 διαδράσεται Emperius: διαδρᾶσαι M, διαδράση UB. 
3 γῆν Casaubon : τὴν. 
1 After γίγνεται Arnim deletes και. 
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to take into aeeount. At present vou two cities have 

each your own men: but if vou come to terms, you 
will each have the other's too: and as for honours—for 
a eity needs these too—set them down as doubled, 
and likewise the serviees. Some one in your city is 
gifted as a speaker: he will aid the Nieaeans too. 
There is a rieh man in Nicaea: he will defray publie 
expenses in your city too. And in general. neither 
will any man who is ‘unworthy of first place in a city 
achieve fame with vou by assailing the Nicaeans, 
or with the Nicaeans by DE vou; nor. in case 
a man is found to be a low fellow and deserving 
of punishment, will he escape his just deserts by 
migrating from Nicomedia to Nicaea or from Nicaea 
to Nieomedia. Yetas things are now. vou two cities. 
as it were, are lving in w ait for each other at vour 
moorings. and men who have wronged the one can 
find refuge with the other. But onee concord is 
achieved, persons must be men of honour and justice 
or else get out of Bithynia. You are proud of vour 
superiority in population: you will be still more 
populous. You think you have sufficient territory 
you wil have more than sufficient. In fine, when 
all resourees have been united—erops, money. official 
dignities for men, and military forees—the resources 
of both eities are doubled. 

Furthermore, that whieh is the aim of all human 
action, pleasure, becomes greater than tongue can 
tell. For to achieve, on the one hand, the elimination 
of the things whieh cause you pain—envy and rivalry 
and the strife whieh is their outcome, your plotting 
against one another, vour gloating over the mis- 
fortunes of your neighbours, your one at their 


e 
good fortune—and, on the other hand, the intro- 
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. ` 3 , > 1 , > ~ 3 . ΄ 
τὰ δὲ ἐναντία ἀντὶ τούτων εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὰς πόλεις, 
κοινωνίαι ἀγαθῶν, ὁμοφροσύνην, ἐπὶ Tots" αὐτοῖς 
ἀμφοτέρων χαράν, οὐχὶ ταῦτα πάντα ἑορτῇ ἔοικε 
δημοσία; λογίσασθε δὲ οὕτως. εἴ τις ὑμῖν, ἄνδρες 
T ^ ^ t d > £ X 
Νικομηδεῖς, θεῶν αἵρεσιν ἔδωκεν, εἰ βούλεσθε μὴ 
+ ` € ~ SÀ » Ιλλὰ 4 M N 
ΡΕ d ipie ges TT'OAULV SAS To a α και την t- 
καέων, οὐκ ἂν παράδοξοι’ μὲν ὑπὸ μεγέθους ἐφάνη 
> 
ἀγαθὸν ὑμῖν, εὔξασθε δ᾽ ἂν πάσας εὐχὰς ὥστε 
αὐτοῦ τυχεῖν; ἀλλὰ τοῦτο τὸ" παράδοξον δοκοῦν 
ἔξεστι’ ἤδη γενέσθαι καὶ τὴν Νίκαιαν ὑμετέραν 
> ^ ^ ^ > 
εἶναι καὶ τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐκείνων. 7 TOV μεν ἆδελ- 
φῶν θαυμάζομεν Τοὺς εἰς ἁπαντα" κοινὸν οἰκοῦν- 
τας οἶκον καὶ μὴ νενεμημένους. τὰ πατρῷα ὑπὸ 
μικρολογίας, Ô τε πλοῦτος αὐτῶν ἔτι μᾶλλον 
θαυμάζεται, μείζων ὢν καὶ) κατ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο, τῷ 
μὴ νενεμῆσθαι μηδὲ ἑκάστῳ τὸ ἥμισυ γεγονέναι 
τῶν πάντων, ἀλλὰ τὸ ὅλον ἀμφοτέρων δοκεῖν, ἔτι 
δὲ καὶ ὡς ἀγαθοὺς πάντες ἐκείνους ὁρῶσι καὶ 
ε + . ε ^ L4 > 2 > ` ~ 
ὡς δικαίους καὶ ws τῷ ὄντι ἀδελφούς: ἐν δὲ ταῖς 
/ / er k > f b ` ` ~ 
πόλεσι γενομένη αὕτη ἡ ἀδελφότης οὐχὶ καὶ μεῖζον 
ἀγαθὸν ἔσται καὶ κάλλιον" καὶ πλουσιώτερον; 
p δὲ 3 a td M M ` ’ 
Ἄξιον ἑ αὐτὴν γενέσθαι καὶ διὰ τοὺς προγόνους 
κοινοὺς ὄντας ἀμφοτέραις ταῖς πόλεσι. καὶ διὰ τοὺς 
θεούς, ὧν καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ὅμοιαί 
εἰσι τιμαί. τοῦτο γάρ ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ᾧ καὶ μάλιστα 
* / / M d 
ὀδυνηθείη τις dv, ὅτι πάντα κοινὰ ἔχοντες, καὶ 
/ ` ^ M » Ν ε a € M 
προγόνους καὶ θεοὺς καὶ ἔθη καὶ ἑορτάς, οἱ δὲ 
` . / 3 . . / er 
πολλοὶ καὶ συγγενείας ἰδιωτικὰς καὶ φιλίας, ὥσπερ 
M + Ἂ M » ΄ 
Ἕλληνες πρὸς βαρβάρους μαχόμεθα, ἢ τὸ ἔτι τού- 
1 ἐπὶ τοῖς Emperius : ἐπ᾽. 
2 τὸ added by Reiske. 
3 ἅπαντο. Emperius : ἅπαν TOV UM, ἅπαντας τὸν B. 
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duction into your eities of their opposites—sharing 
in things which are good, unity of heart and mind, 
rejoicing of both pe oples in the same things—docs 
not all this resemble a public festival? But figure 
it this way. If some god, men of Nieomedia, had 
given you the option of having not merely your own 
eity. but also that of the Nicaeans, would not that 
have seemed to you a boon of incredible magnitude, 
and would you not have made all sorts of vows in 
the hope of obtaining it? Well, this thing which 
seems incredible can take place at onee—Nicaea 
can be yours and your possessions theirs. Or, since 
we admire those brothers who share completely a 
eommon estate and have not beeause of stinginess 
divided their patrimony ; whose wealth, moreover, 
is even more admired, since it is greater for the 
very reason that it has not been divided and half of 
everything made the property of each, but instead 
the Sale: is thought to belong to both : and whom, 
furthermore, all men regard as good and just and 
really brothers—since this is truc, if this spirit of 
brotherhood is achieved in your cities, will it not be 
an even greater blessing. more beautiful and richer 7 

Moreover, it deserves to be aehieved. not alone 
beeause of the aneestors whieh both eities have in 
common, but also because of the gods. whose rites 
are alike both in their city and in yours. For this is 
a faet which might cause one even gre Sites sorrow, 
that though we have ev erything in eommon—ances- 
tors, gods, eustoms, festivals, and, in the case of 
most of us, personal ties of blood and friendship. 
still we fight like Greeks against barbarians, or, what 


4 μείζων àv καὶ Crosby, καὶ μείζων δοκεῖ Reiske : μείζων 


Kal. 5 κάλλιον Ptlugk : καλὸν. 
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του τῷ γιγνομένω' ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ὁμοιότερον, ὥσπερ 
ἄνθρωποι πρὸς θηρία. οὐκ ὄψεσθε εἰς ἀλλήλους; 
> > f 0 > \ ‘A > > ὃ € ’ . 
οὐκ ἀκούσεσθε ἀλλήλων; οὐκ ἀντιδεξιώσονται, τὴν 
$ X / | ὁ - 5 ’ ε / 
ἀρχὴν ποιησαμένων ὑμῶν, ἀλλήλας αἱ πόλεις; 
’ 
οὐχὶ πάντα τὰ παρὰ ἀμφοτέροις ἀγαθὰ κτήσεσθε 
καταλλαγέντες; οὐ χρήσεσθε αὐτοῖς θέλοντες; 
ὄφελον ἐξῆν καὶ τὸν ᾿Ιὑφεσίων δῆμον ποιήσασθαι 
> A * ^ » * $ NS £ » 
ἀδελφὸν ὑμῶν. ὤφελον καὶ τὰ Σμυρναίων oiko- 
δομήματα" κοινὰ ὑμῖν ἐγένετο. ταῦτα δὲ πάντα τηλι- 
PS ej * 
καῦτα ὄντα ἀγαθὰ ἑνὸς ἕνεκα ὀνόματος ἀπόλλυτε, 
+ 3 / L4 € ’ 
ποίαν ὠφέλειαν, τίνα ἡδονήν; 
ej t ^ ε 
'AAN ὅτι μὲν καὶ λυσιτελήσει ταῖς πόλεσιν ἡ 
καταλλαγὴ γενομένη καὶ μέχρι νῦν ὑμῖν οὐκ 
ἐλυσιτέλησεν ἡ στάσις οὖσα καὶ τὰ ἀγαθὰ τὰ ἐκ 
τῆς ὁμονοίας γενησόμενα καὶ τὰ κακὰ τὰ διὰ τὴν 
5» / / 
ἔχθραν ὑπάρχοντα, προείρηταί μοι μετρίως. λοιπὸν 
~ ti ` ^ - / ^ 
δὲ εἰπεῖν ὅτι καὶ μενεῖ ταῦτα διαλλαγέντων ὑμῶν. 
~ 7 ^ 
ἤδη γάρ τινές εἰσιν οἱ καὶ τοῦτο δεδοικότες, ὧν 
3 / ~ / . » / » / 
ἀποδέχομαι τοῦ φόβου τὴν αἰτίαν, εἴ γε λέγουσιν 
αὐτὸ" ταῖς ἀληθείαις ἐπιθυμοῦντες τῆς ὁμονοίας καὶ 
φοβούμενοι μὴ λυθῇ καὶ οὐ τοὐναντίον αὐτοῦ χάριν 
~ * er 3 . ’ - ΄ 
τοῦ μηδὲ ὅλως αὐτὴν γενέσθαι τοῦτο προβάλλονται. 
Ἂν ος A ` Y 
Γὸ μὲν οὖν μέγιστον ὑμῖν καὶ τὸ πιστότατον 
~ ^ > la à 
τοῦ μενεῖν' τὴν ὁμόνοιαν ἐνέχυρον ἔστω τὸ συμφέ- 
ρειν αὐτήν. ἃ γὰρ καὶ λόγῳ παραδειχθέντα διότι 
~ la - 
συνοίσει μόνον ἤδη πείθειν ὑμᾶς ἔοικε, πῶς οὐ χρὴ 


- z fom , 
1 τὸ ἔτι τούτου τῷ γιγνομένῳ Pflugk : τί ἔτι τούτων γιγνο- 


μένων. ] 
2 οἰκοδομήματα] Emperius deletes. 
3 αὐτὸ Emperius : αὐτοὶ. 4 μενεῖν Arnim : μένειν. 
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is still inore like your conduct than that, like human 
beings against wild beasts! Will you not look each 
other intheface? Will you not listen to each other ? 
Will your two cities not elasp hands together, you 
being the first to extend. vour hand ? Will you not 
by making peace aequire for yourselves all the good 
things both possess? Will yon not enjoy them 
eagerly ? Oh that it were possible for you to make 
even the Ephesians your brothers! Oh that the 
edifices of Smyrna too might have been shared by 
you! But all these things, mighty blessings that 
they are—are vou forfeiting them for lack of one 
single word, gains so rich, pleasure so great ? 

Hos ever, that the reconciliation w ill be profitable 
to you two eities when it is achieved, and that the 
strife still going on has not been profitable for you 
down to the present moment, that so many blessings 
will be yours as a result of acon and that so many 
evils now are yours because of ennity—all this has 
been treated by me at sufficient length. But it 
remains for me to add that these advantages will 
be permanent when you have made peace with one 
another. or alre ady there are some who have fears 
on this score too, men whose reasons for fear f under- 
stand, at least if they give utterance to it from a 
genuine desire for Concord and a fear that concord 
may be destroyed, and if they are not, instead, 
putting forth this idea for the very purpose of pre- 
venting any reconciliation at all. 

Well. let the greatest and most trustworthy 
guarantee that your coneord will be permanent 
be its expediency. For if the mere recital of the 
reasons whieh show that it will be advantageous ap- 
parently is already convincing vou, why should not 
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" 1 Sema ^ » “ ONES ` / 
50 την «πο των εργων έξειν αυτα πειθὼ βεβαιοτέραν; 


” M » , M ` . ^ ^ ΄ € ^ 
ἔτι δὲ εὔθυμός εἰμι καὶ διὰ τὸ τῆς συνηθείας ὑμᾶς 
/ ε f ΄ 
δυσαπαλλάκτως ἔχειν. εἰ γὰρ ἡ στάσις τοσούτῳ 
χρόνῳ! διὰ τὴν συνήθειαν μόνον ἐμμεμένηκεν ὑμῖν, 
τηλικοῦτον οὖσα κακόν, πῶς οὐχὶ καὶ τὰς διαλ- 
, 
λαγὰς εἰκός ἐστιν ἡδίους τε οὔσας καὶ. δικαιοτέρας 
/ E ` / D 2 ` , 
Toujoen καὶ τὴν συνήθειαν πλείονα; καὶ φυλάτ- 
/ 
τεσθαι δὲ μικρὰ δεήσει καὶ πρὸ ἁπάντων τοὺς 
y Ὁ = \ BAN tE = Ld ὃ {λλ ©: ^ 
ἄνδρας τοὺς ἀδόξους, ἄν ποτε διαβάλλωσιν ὑμᾶς 
> / k . * ’ 3 ^ » / 
ἀλλήλοις--μὴ γὰρ ἀκούσητε αὐτῶν ἴδιόν τι θηρω- 
- / 
μένων, εἰ βουλήσονται πάλιν αὑτοῖς γενέσθαι τινὰ 
χαράν--καὶ μικρῶν δὲ ἕνεκεν μὴ παροξύνεσθαυ. 
- z > 
καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς δὲ εἰκός ἐστιν μᾶλλον πάντων ἐπι- 
^ ^ M / T 
μελήσεσθαι τοῦ συμμεῖναι τὴν ὁμόνοιαν. οἶμαι 
γὰρ καὶ αὐτὴν. ταύτην τὴν ἀρχὴν παρ᾽ ἐκείνων 
γεν oou καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἄλλως ἐπελθεῖν μοι τολμῆσαι 
περὶ τηλικούτου πράγματος ἐν ὑμῖν λέγειν, ὑπὲρ οὗ 
’ 

μηδεὶς πρότερον εἶπε μήτε νέος μήτε πρεσβύτερος. 

ἔστι δὲ καὶ ὄξιοι αὐτοῖς εὔξασθαι πάλιν. οὐκοῦν 
΄ - y 
ἐν ἀρχῇ μὲν εὐξζάμην. αὐτοῖς, ἵνα μοι πειθομένους 
παράσχωσιν ὑμᾶς: ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῦτο ἤδη € ἐοίκατε ποιεῖν, 
λοιπόν ἐστιν εὔξασθαι περὶ τοῦ φυλάττειν αὐτοὺς 
εἰς ἀεὶ τὰ καλῶς δόξαντα ὑμῖν. 
1 τοσούτῳ χρόνῳ] τοσοῦτον χρόνον Arnim. 


- πλείονα] ἡδίονα Wilamowitz. 
3 γενέσθαι Emperius : γενήσεσθαι. 
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these reasons when supported by experience have a 
persuasiveness even more unshakable? But what is 
more, | am hopeful also because of your being difficult 
to dislodge from accustomed h: bit. For instance, 
if strife, “which is so great an evil, has remained 
among you so long merely through force of habit. 
why is it not reasonable to expect that your recon- 
ciliation, since it is more pleasant and more righteous, 
will make that habit also more potent: But you 
will need also to be watchful of little matters. and 
above all to be watchful of the men of no reputation, 
in case they ever malign you to each other—for you 
must not listen to them when the y pursue some 
selfish purpose, in case they wish again to secure for 
themselves a kind of pleasure—and you will need 
also to avoid becoming irritated for petty reasons, 
A further reason for my optimism is that it is likelv 
the gods will make it their prime concern that concor d 
shall endure. In fact, I feel that even this beginning 
is due to them, and that otherwise it would not have 
occurred to me to dare to speak i in your presence on 
so great a topic, a topic on which no one previously, 
w hether old or young, has ever spoken.! And it is 
even fitting that I pray to them once more. You 
remember ‘that in the beginning I prayed them to 
make you heed my w ords ?; but now that you evi- 
dently are doing this already, it remains for me to 
pray that they may preserve for ever your admirable 
resolutions. 
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As noted in the introdnetion to the preceding Discourse, 
Bithynia was a turbulent province. The present Discourse, 
as its title indicates, was delivered following a period of civil 
strife in Nicaea. — Neither the occasion nor the date is known. 
Arnim would place the speech in the period following Dio's 
return from exile, but Schmid and Lemarchand would assign: 
it to his sophistie period on stylistic grounds. The speaker’s 
allusion to frail health would lend some support to the later 
dating. 

The opening paragraphs are of special interest as an expres- 
sion of that pride which the several communities of the 
province took in their Greek ancestry, but which unfortu- 
nately failed to knit them together to form a harmonious 
entity. Whatever may have been-the ancestry of the in- 
belt ints of this region, they were evidently eager to claim 

Greek blood and the patronage of Greek gods. ‘Their pride 
of race may have been heightened because of their proximity 
to the world of the barbarian. 

Ancient tradition is not united regarding the founding of 
Nicaea. On the evidence of its coinage, Dionysus would 
seem to have been claimed as founder and the name of the 
city to have been derived from the nymph Nicaea. Strabo 
(12, 565) mentions ; Antigonus as the original founder, adding 
that he called his settlement Antigoneia, but Strabo says that 
it was founded a second time by Lysimachus, who renamed 
it Nicaea in honour of his wife, the daughter of Antipater. 
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Stephanus of Byzantium calls it a colony of Bottiaea, which 
may be interpreted as referring its founding to veterans of 
Alexander's army. Whatever may have been the truth of 
the matter, at the time of our Discourse Nicaea could boast 
of a fair degree of antiquity. 
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39. ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ EN NIKAIAI 
HEIIAYMENHX THX XTAXEOX 


217 X $ 7 ε * € ^ [74 3 / 
Kyo χαίρω τιμώμενος ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ὥσπερ εἰκός 
. 
ἐστι χαίρειν τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν σώφρονα τιμώμενον ὑπὸ 
΄ 2 - . té 2 f e ε ε / 
πόλεως ἀγαθῆς καὶ λόγου ἀξίας, ὥσπερ ἡ ὑμετέρα 
^ € 
πόλις, κατά τε ἰσχὺν καὶ μέγεθος οὐδεμιᾶς ἡττω- 
μένη τῶν ὁποίποτε ἐνδόξων γένους τε γενναιότητι 
καὶ πλήθους συνοικήσει, τῶν φανερωτάτων γενῶν 
M 
οὐκ ἀλλαχόθεν ἄλλων συνελθόντων φαύλων καὶ 
^ M 
ὀλίγων, ἀλλὰ "Ελλήνων τε τῶν πρώτων καὶ Maxe- 
9 
dove τὸ δὲ μέγιστον ἡρωάς τε καὶ θεοὺς οἰκιστὰς 
λαβοῦσα. 

Πρέπει δὲ τοῖς ὑπὸ θεῶν ὠκισμένοις εἰρήνη καὶ 
ὁμόνοια καὶ φιλία πρὸς αὑτούς. αἰσχρὸν γάρ, εἰ 
Y / D , 1 Y \ ^9 ` 
μὴ σφόδρα εὐδαίμονες' ἔσονται καὶ θεοφιλεῖς" καὶ 
/ / ^ ” , iw / / 
διοίσουσί τι τῶν ἄλλων εὐτυχίᾳ, βουλόμενοί γε 
> ` > ΄ M ^ ’ > M A ^ 
ἀληθὲς ἐπιδεικνύειν τὸ τοῦ γένους, ἀλλὰ μὴ ψευδῆ 
καὶ μάταιον λόγον. θεοὶ γὰρ οἰκισταὶ καὶ συγ- 
1 εὐδαίμονες] αἰδήμονες Reiske. 


2 θεοφιλεῖς] θεοσεβεῖς Geel. 


3 εὐτυχία] εὐφυχίᾳ Geel. 


! The nature of the honour is unknown. Was it citizen- 
ship, as in the case of Niconiedia (Or. 38. 1) 2 

? Strictly speaking, only one “ hero," Heracles, is named 
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I am delighted at being honoured! by you,as indeed 
it is to be expected that a man of sound judge- 
ment would be when honoured by a city which is 
noble and worthy of renown, as is the case with 
your city in regard to both power and grandeur, for 
it is inferior tà no city of μασ anywhere, 
whether in nobility of lineage or in composition of 
population, comprising, as it “does, the most illustri- 
ous families, not small groups of sorry specimens 
who came together from this place and from that, 
but the leaders among both Greeks and Macedonians, 
and, what is most significant, having had as founders 
both heroes ? and gods. 

But it is fitting that those whose city was founded 
by gods should maintain peace and concord and 
friendship toward one another. For it is disgrace- 
ful if they do not prove to be extremely lucky and 
blessed of heaven and to some extent superior to 
the others in good fortune, desiring, as they must, 
to show birth to be something peal and not merely 
a sham and empty term. For founders, kinsmen, 


in connexion with Nicaea, and that too only by Dio in this 
speech (8 8). The plural is used for rhetorical effect. 
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γενεῖς καὶ προπάτορες οὐδὲν οὕτως ἐθέλουσι τοὺς 
αὑτῶν ἔχειν, οὔτε χώρας κάλλος οὔτε καρπῶν 
ἀφθονίαν οὔτε πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων, ws σωφροσύνην 
καὶ ἀρετὴν καὶ πολιτείαν νόμιμον καὶ τῶν μὲν 
ἀγαθῶν πολιτῶν τιμήν, τῶν δὲ κακῶν ἀτιμίαν. 
ὡς ἔγωγε ἥδομαι νῦν ὁρῶν ὑμᾶς ἓν μὲν σχῆμα 
ἔχοντας, μίαν δὲ φωνὴν ἀφιέντας, ταὐτὰ δὲ βου- 
λομένους. ποῖον μὲν γὰρ θέαμα κάλλιον πόλεως 
ὁμοφρονούσης; ποῖον δὲ ἄκουσμα σεμνότερον; 
ποία μὲν" βουλεύεται πόλις ἄμεινον τῆς ἅμα βο v- 
λευομένης; ποία δὲ εὐμαρέστερον πράττει τῆς ἅμα 
πραττούσης ; ποία δὲ ἧττον ἀποτυγχάνει τῆς 
ταὐτὰ βουλευομένης ;' τίσι μὲν ἡδίω τἀγαθὰ τῶν 
ὁμονοούντων; τίσι δὲ κουφότερα τὰ λυπηρὰ τῶν 
κοινῇ φερόντων, ὥσπερ βάρος; τίσι δὲ σπανιώ- 
τερον συμβαίνει τὰ χαλεπὰ τῶν ἀλλήλους φυλατ- 
τόντων; ποία μὲν τοῖς πολίταις προσφιλεστέρα 
πόλις; ποία δὲ τιμιωτέρα τοῖς ξένοις; ποία δὲ χρη- 
σιμωτέρα τοῖς φίλοις; τίς δὲ τοῖς ἐχθροῖς φοβερω- 
τέρα; ὁ παρὰ τίνων μὲν ἔπαινος δοκεῖ πιστότερος, 
ὁ παρὰ τίνων δὲ ψόγος ἀληθέστερος;᾽ τίνες μὲν 
ἰσοτιμότεροι τοῖς κρατοῦσιν; τίνας δὲ μᾶλλον οἱ 
κρατοῦντες αἰδοῦνται; τίνας μὲν οὕτως ἀγαπῶσιν 
οἱ «χρηστοὶ ἄρχοντες; τίνων δὲ ἧττον καταφρο- 
νοῦσιν οἱ πονηροί; οὐ γὰρ δῆλον ὅτι τοῖς μὲν 
ὁμονοοῦσιν, οὐ μόνον οἱ κρατοῦντες, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἱ 
θεοὶ προσέχουσι», οἱ δὲ στασιάζοντες οὐδ᾽ aŭ- 
τῶν ἀκούουσιν; οὔτε γὰρ τῶν ἀσυμφώνων χορῶν 


μὲν Wilamowitz: δὲ, 

βουλευομένης] βουλομένης Cobet. 

After this sentence the mss. read τίνες δὲ παρὰ τοῖς 
κρατοῦσι πλείονος αἰδοῦς τυγχάνουσι; which Emperius deletes, 
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and progenitors who are gods desire their own people 
to possess nothing—neither beauty of country nor 
abundance of crops nor multitude of inhabitants— 
so much as sobriety, virtue, orderly government, 
honour for the good eitizens and dishonour for the 
base. Even as I myself rejoice at the present 
moment to find you wearing the same costume, 
speaking the same language, and desiring the same 
things. Indeed what spectacle is more ‘enchanting 
than a eity with singleness of purpose, and what 
sonnd is more awe-inspiring than its harmonious 
voice ?! What city is wiser in council than that 
which takes council together ? What city acts more 
smoothly than that which acts together > What city 
is less liable to failure than that which favours the 
same policies ? To whom are blessings sweeter than 
to those who are of one heart and mind ? To whom 
are afflictions lighter than to those who bear them 
together, like a heavy load? To whom do dith- 
culties oceur more rarely than to those who defend 
each other? What city is dearer to its people, more 
honoured by the stranger, more useful to its friends, 
more formidable to its foes ? Whose praise is held 
more trustworthy, whose censure more truthful: Who 
are more nearly equal in honour to their rulers, and 
whom do the rulers more respect? Whom do good 
rulers so admire, and bad rulers less despise ? Why, 
is it not manifest that not merely the rulers, but even 
the gods, pay heed to men who live in concord, while 
men who are torn by civil strife do not even hear 
one another ? For no one readily hears the words 


1 Dio utters similar sentiments in Or. 32. 29. 


as being a manifest variant of τίνας δὲ . . . αἰδοῦνται, which 
follows. 
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οὐδεὶς ἀκούει ῥᾳδίως ὅ τι λέγουσιν οὔτε τῶν δια- 
φερομένων πόλεων. 

Ποῖα δὲ οἰκοδομήματα, πόση δὲ χώρα, πόσον δὲ 
πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων ἰσχυρότερον δῆμον ἀποφαίνει τῆς 
πρὸς αὑτὸν ὁμονοίας; ὁπόσοι γὰρ ἂν ὦσι πολῖται 
τῆς ὁμονοούσης πόλεως, τοσοῦτοι μὲν ὀφθαλμοὶ 
ὁρῶσι τὸ ἐκείνης συμφέρον, τοσαῦται δὲ ἀκοαὶ 
ἀκούουσι, τοσαῦται δὲ γλῶτται παραινοῦσι, τοσαῦ- 
ται δὲ διάνοιαι φροντίζουσιν: διαφέρουσι γὰρ οὐδὲν 
ἢ εἴ τις θεῶν οὕτως μεγάλης καὶ πολυανθρώπου 
πόλεως μίαν ψυχὴν ἐποίησεν. ὡς οὔτε χρημάτων 
πλῆθος οὔτε ἀνθρώπων οὔτε ἄλλη δύναμις ξυν- 
ήνεγκε τοῖς διαφερομένοις, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον πάντα 
ταῦτα πρὸς βλάβης μᾶλλόν ἐστι καὶ ὅσῳ ἂν 
πλείονα ὑπάρχῃ, τοσούτῳ μείζονος καὶ χαλεπω- 
Tépas: ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, καὶ τῶν σωμάτων τῷ μὲν 
ὑγιαίνοντι συμφέρει τὸ μέγεθος καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν 
σαρκῶν, τῷ δὲ νοσοῦντι καὶ φαύλως ἔχοντι σφαλε- 
ρωτάτη ἐστὶν ἡ τοιαύτη ἕξις καὶ ὀξύτατον ἐπάγει 
κίνδυνον. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ναῦς ἥτις ἂν μετὰ Opo- 
voias πλέῃ τοῦ κυβερνήτου καὶ τῶν ναυτῶν, αὐτή 
τε σῴζεται καὶ σῴζει τοὺς ἐμπλέοντας: εἰ δὲ μή, 
ὅσῳ πλείω τὰ ἱστία, τοσούτῳ σφοδρότερον τὸν 
χειμῶνα καὶ τὴν ταραχὴν μείζω συμβαίνειν ἀνάγ- 
Ky. τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐπὶ ἅρματος: ἂν μὲν ὁ F 
ἡνίοχος ἄρχειν ἐπίστηται κατὰ τρόπον οἵ τε ἵπποι 
ὁμοφρονοῦντες καὶ πειθόμενοι Mow, ἐλπίς ἐστιν ἐν 
μὲν ἀγῶνι νικᾶν, ἐν δὲ πολέμῳ σῴζεσθαι τὸ τοιοῦ- 


1 There is a strong resemblance between this and Or. 39, 2. 
€ `~ ῃ . . . n 
? For a similar illustration, cf. Or. 34. 22. 
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either when choruses do not keep together or when 
cities are at variance. l 
Again, what sort of edifices, what size of territory 

Slat magnitude of population render a community 
stronger Aon does its domestie eoncord ? For ex- 
ample, when a city has concord, as many citizens 
as there are, so many are the eves with which to 
see that city's interest. so many the ears with which 
to hear, so many the tongues to give advice, so many 
the minds concerned in its behalf: w hy. it is Just as 
if some god had made a single soul for so great and 
populous a city. “Cony erscly, neither abundance of 
riches nor number of men nor any other element of 
strength is of advantage to those who are divided, 
but all these things are rather on the side of loss, 

and the more abundant they are. so much the greater 

and more grievous the loss. Just so too. me ‘thinks, 

it is with human bodies—that body which is in 
sound health finds advantage in its height and bulk, 
while the body which is diseased and in poor con- 
dition finds a phy sical state of that kind to be most 
perilous and productive of severest risk.2 Similarly 
too any ship which sails the sea with concord existing 
between the skipper and his crew not only is safe 
itself but also maintains in safety those on board: 
otherwise the more numerous the sails so much the 
more violent must be the impact of the storm and 
so much greater the confusion? This same thing 
is true in ahe case of a chariot—if the driver Enos 
how to exereise proper control, and if at the same 
time the horses are not only in agreement with one 
another but also obedient to the driver, there is hope 
that in a race such a chariot will win the prize and 


3 This illustration is found also in Or. 34. 16 and 38, 14. 
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Tov ἅρμα: στάσεως δὲ καὶ ταραχῆς ἐνούσης, τοσ- 
ούτῳ μείζων ὁ κίνδυνος, ὁ ὅσω ἂν ἰσχυρότεροι ὦσιν 
οἱ ἵπποι καὶ ταχύτεροι. παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ πόλει 
ὁμονοούσῃ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα χρήσιμά ἐστι, περι- 
ουσία χρημάτων καὶ πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων καὶ τιμαὶ 
καὶ δόξα καὶ δύναμις: εἰ δὲ μή, δύσχρηστα καὶ 
χαλεπά, οἷον ἐν ταὐτῷ τρεφομένων' θηρίων πολλῶν 
1) .βοσκημάτων, ἑνὸς εἴργοντος περιβόλου, κυριτ- 
τόντων τε ἄλληλα καὶ πατούντων καὶ ἐπεμβαινόν- 
των ἀλλήλοις. 

;Αλλ᾽ i μὲν Dyuatrciv ἐτύγχανον, οὐκ ἂν ἀπέστην 
τοῦ λόγου, πρὶν ἱκανῶς αὐτὸν διελθεῖν κατὰ τὴν 
ἐμαυτοῦ δύναμιν’ νῦν δὲ ὑμεῖς τε ἴσως πρὸς ἑτέροις 
μᾶλλόν. ἐστε’ κἀγὼ πολὺ καταδεέστερον ἔχω 7 
πρὸς τὸ μέγεθος τοῦ ἀγῶνος. τὸν οὖν βραχύτατον 
καὶ ἀνυσιμώτατον λόγον καταλείπεται εἰπεῖν τὸν 
πρὸς τοὺς θεούς. οὗτοι γὰρ καὶ τῶν μικρὸν φθεγ- 
γομένων ἃ διανοοῦνται t ἴσασιν. ἴσως γὰρ καὶ τοῦτο 
τοῦ σφόδρα εὐνοοῦντός ἐστιν: ὥσπερ οἱ χρηστοὶ 
πατέρες τοῖς παισὶν ἃ μὲν δύνανται παραινοῦσιν, ἃ 
δ᾽ ἂν μὴ πείθωσιν, εὔχονται τοῖς θεοῖς ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν. 
εὔχομαι δὴ τῷ τε Διονύσῳ τῷ προπάτορι τῆσδε 
τῆς πόλεως καὶ "Ἡρακλεῖ τῷ κτίσαντι τήνδε τὴν 
πόλιν καὶ Διὶ Mole καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾷ καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ 
Φιλίᾳ καὶ ‘Opovoia καὶ Νεμέσει καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 


1 τρεφομένων Casaubon : στρεφομένων. 
2 μᾶλλόν ἐστε Casaubon: ἐστὲ μᾶλλον ὥστε UB, μᾶλλον 
ὧστε M. 


1 Cf, Or. 38. 15 for the chariot illustration. The similarity 
of the illustrations employed in this speech to those just cited 
as parallel may be ascribed to similarity of subject. 
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in a war emerge in safety ; but on the other hand. if 
strife and confusion are present, the danger increases 
in proportion to the strength and speed of the 
horses. In much the same way also when a city 
enjoys concord, all such things are useful—abun- 
dance of riches. size of ρορη]: ition. honours, fame, 
and power: but otherwise they are hard to use well 
and vexatious, Just as when, for ex ample. many wild 
animals or eattle are kept in the same enclosure. 
penned within a single stockade. they go butting 
and trampling and leaping upon one another. 

Well now, if 1 were blessed with robust health, 
I should not have abandoned my theme before 
discussing it adequately to the best of my ability : 
but as it is. not only are you perhaps more intent 
upon other matters, but I myself am far too frail to 
match the import ance of the oceasion. Therefore, 
all that remains for me to do is to make the briefest 
and most efficacious appeal. I mean the appeal to 
the gods. Τον the gods know what men mean to 
say even when they speak in η After all, 
possibly this too is typieal of one who is especially 
well-intentioned ; for instance, good fathers use 
admonition with their children where they can, but 
where persuasion fails they pray the gods on their 
behalf. Accordingly I pray to Diony sus the pro- 
genitor of this city, to Heracles its founder, to Zeus 
Gud of Cities, to Athena, to Aphrodite Fosterer 
of Friendship, to Harmony, and Nemesis, and all 


2 The list of deities worshipped at Nicaea, as attested by 
coins and inscriptions, is a long one and, as was natural, 
includes some of non-Greek provenience. Dio fittingly 
appeals only to the Greek gods on this occasion and, among 
them, only to such as might reasonably be expected to heed 
his prayer. 
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^ > M ^ ^ ε / ~ ~ , , 
θεοῖς ἀπὸ τῆσδε τῆς ἡμέρας τῇδε TH πόλει πόθον 
τ - > ^ M » M , 2 ν 
ἑαυτῆς ἐμβαλεῖν καὶ ἔρωτα καὶ μίαν γνώμην καὶ 
ταὐτὰ βούλεσθαι καὶ φρονεῖν, στάσιν δὲ καὶ ἔριδα 
καὶ φιλονικίαν ἐκβαλεῖν, ὡς ἂν ἐν ταῖς εὐδαιμο- 


f ~ > , ΩΙ / ν / 
νεστάταις καὶ ἀρίσταις ἢ πόλεσι TO λοιπόν. 
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the other gods, that from this day forth they may 
implant in this city a yearning for itself. a passionate 
love, a singleness of purpose. a unity of wish and 
thought : and, on the other hand, that they may 
cast out strife and contentiousness and jealousy, so 
that this city may be numbered among the most 
prosperous and the noblest for all time to come. 


THE: FØORTIETH DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED ΙΝ. HIS NATIVE 
CITY ON CONCORD WITH THE 
APAMEIANS 


As indicated by the title, the background of this Discourse 
s a quarrel between Prusa, the home of the speaker, and its 
near neighbour, \pameia. The precise nature of the quarrel 
remains in doubt, but it seems to have involved business 
relations, and possibly also property rights. The relations 
between the two cities were extremely intimate. Prisa used 
the port of Apamcia, and .\pameia looked to Prusa for its 
timber. ‘There was constant intercourse of many kinds 
between the two, and citizens of the one not infrequently were 
citizens also of the other, sometimes even receiving a seat and 
vote in the Council of the seeond city.  Dio's own connexion 
with Apameia was especially close. .\s we learn from Or. 41, 
not only had he himself been honoured with citizenship there, 
but also his father before him ; his mother and her father too 
had been awarded eitizenship in Apameia along with the 
grant of Roman eitizenship : and, finally, it would appear 
that Dio's household had found a refuge in that city during 
his exile. 

Whatever the nature of the quarrel, it had lasted for some 
time prior to the date of our Disconrse (a.D. 101), and it had 
been so bitter that Dio had feared to accept the invitation of 
Apameia to pay a visit there upon his return from exile, lest 
by doing so he might offend the city of his birth, and for the 
same reason he had resisted a request to intervene in behalf of 
Apameia in its quarrel. He had, to be sure, urged upon his 
fellow citizens, as occasion offered, the desirability of re- 
conciliation with Apameia, and negotiations to that end were 
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actually in progress when Dio, responding with some reluet- 
ance to the summons of his fellow townsmen, appeared in 
town-meeting and pleaded afresh the canse of concord. H 
would appear that his words reecived a favourable hearing. 
for in the next Discourse in our collection, delivered at \pa- 
meia shortly afterwards, he speaks as a member of an official 
delegation to arrange terms of agreement. 

This Discourse, as well as several to follow, is valuable both 
as shedding light upon doings in Bithynia. doings about 
which we get supplementary information from the corre- 
spondence of Pliny the Younger written during his term as 
proconsul of that province, and also as supplying biographical 
data regarding the speaker. 
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40. EN THI IIATPLMI ΠΕΡΙ THY ΠΡΟΣ 
AIIAMEIS ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ 


᾿Ενόμιζον μέν, ὦ ἄνδρες πολῖται, νῦν γοῦν, εἰ 
καὶ μὴ πρότερον, ἄξειν τὴν ἅπασαν ἡσυχίαν, δεῦρο 
ἀφικόμενος, καὶ μὴ προσάψεσθαι' μήτε ἑκὼν μήτε 
ἄκων μηδενὸς kowo πράγματος, δι ἓν μὲν ὅτι 
καὶ πολλοὺς ὁρῶ σὺν τοῖς θεοῖς aei τῶν πρεσβυτέ- 
ρων καὶ τῶν νεωτέρων βουλομένους καὶ δυναμένους 
ἐπιτροπεύειν τὴν πόλιν καὶ προΐστασθαι τῶν úpe- 
τέρων ὀρθῶς οὔτε τοῦ λέγειν οὔτε τοῦ πράττειν 
ἐνδεῶς ἔχοντας, ἔτι δὲ τῆς παρ᾽ ὑμῖν πολιτείας 
ἐμπείρους ὄντας, ἐμὲ δὲ ὑπώπτευον--τὸ γὰρ 
ἀληθὲς εἰρήσεται--βαρύνεσθαί τινας ὡς ξένον καὶ 
περιττόν" ἔπειτα, οἶμαι, καὶ τοῦ σώματος δέον TOL- 
ήσασθαί τινα πρόνοιαν, ἐκ πολλῆς καὶ συνεχοῦς 
ταλαιπωρίας ἀπειρηκότος, καὶ τῶν περὶ τὴν οἰκίαν, 
κομιδῇ φαύλως διακειμένων, ἃ τοσοῦτον ἀπολω- 
λότα χρόνον οὐδεμιᾶς ἐπανορθώσεως τετύχηκεν. 


1 προσάψεσθαι Emperius τ προσάφασθαι. 
1 Tle had recently returned froni Rome. Prior to that 
visit, ever since his return from exile in a.p. 96, he had been 
occupied with publie business, uotably the building opera- 
tions to which he refers in his opening paragraphs, with 
which cf. Or. 45. 
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I usep to think, fellow eitizens, that now at least, 
if not before—now that l am home again—I could 
look forward to enjoying complete leisure, and that 
I was not going to engage in any public bnsiness, 
either voluntarily or τευ 1 One reason was 
because I see that many older men, by the grace 
of God, and many younger men as well, are ever 
ready and able to direct the city and to defend your 
interests rightly, being deficient in neither speech 
nor aetion, and what is more, being thoroughly 
acquainted with your form of gove rnment, w hile, on 
the other hand, I suspeeted— p the truth will out 
—that some Were vexed with me as being an outsider 
and a nuisanee. A second reason is that, in my 
opinion, I should take some thought, not only for 
my body, exhausted as it is from great and unre- 
mitting hardship, but also for my μαμα affairs, 
now in thoroughly bad condition, affairs which. though 
50 long in ruinons state, have met with no improve- 


2 His long exile made him seem to some to be an outsider, 
and his energetic efforts to improve Prusa were accordingly 
resented, 
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e e M 
ὅπου yap ἀποδημία δεσπότου χρονίσαντος ἱκανὴ 
- M 
διαφθεῖραι καὶ τὴν μεγίστην οὐσίαν, τί χρὴ προσ- 

- - d . * 
δοκᾶν ἐν τοσούτοις ἔτεσι φυγῆς; ὅθεν οὐδεὶς ἂν 
~ ~ 5 /A 
προσεδόκησεν ἐμὲ σωθῆναι χωρὶς ὑμῶν, δι εὐνοίας 
á ^ / / 
ὑπερβολήν. καίτοι μέχρι μὲν ὑπῆρχε πενίας κίν- 
- ΩΙ / > A 
δυνος ἡμῖν, οὐδὲν ἦν δεινόν. οὐ γάρ εἰμι πρὸς 
- ^ / 
τοῦτο ἀμελέτητος σχεδόν, τοσοῦτον χρόνον πλανη- 
. > / » ` > ’ > . M 
θεὶς οὐ µόνον ἄοικος καὶ ἀγέστιος, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ 
e ^ ΄ \ 
ἀκόλουθον ἕνα γοῦν ἐπαγόμενος. οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ 
τὸν viov ἤλπιζον χαλεπῶς ἂν ὑπομεῖναι πενίαν, οὐκ 
5, ^ $ 
ὄντα ἐμοῦ χείρω τὴν φύσιν. 
kd N \ e ’ ε ^ >? e . - . ’ 
Επεὶ δὲ ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν ἐστιν ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ ψεύσα- 
> ^ . ’ 
σθαι τὴν πατρίδα μηδὲ ἀποστερῆσαι τὴν ὑπόσχεσιν 
ὑμᾶς ἣν ὑπεσχόμεθα μηδενὸς ἀναγκάζοντος, οὖδα- 
μῶς ῥᾳδίαν οὐδὲ ὀλίγων χρημάτων, τοῦτο οἶμαι 
χαλεπὸν καὶ πολλῆς φροντίδος ἄξιον: οὐ yap’ οὐδέν 
> 74 > X > / ? . ’ / 
ἐστι βαρύτερον οὐδὲ ὀφειλόμενον ἐπὶ πλείονι τόκῳ 
χάριτος. καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ ἀναίσχυντον δάνειον 
t ^ € / 
καὶ πικρόν, ὅταν, οἶμαι, τῷ βραδύνει’ ἡ χάρις εἰς 
χρέος μεταστῇ' ὃ τῷ παντὶ χαλεπώτερον ἀπαιτοῦ- 
σιν οἱ σιωπῶντες τῶν βοώντων. οὐδὲν γὰρ οὕτω 
δύναται τοὺς ὀφείλοντας ὑμῖν τὰ τοιαῦτα ὑπομιμνή- 
ε A € ^ > ~ M . . ^ 
σκειν, ws TO ὑμᾶς ἐκλελῆσθαι. διὰ μὲν δὴ ταῦτα 
ἀναγκαῖον ἐνόμιζον γενέσθαι πρὸς τοῖς ἐμαυτοῦ καὶ 
μηδενὶ τῶν κου'ῶν προσιέναι μηδὲ μέχρι λόγου 


1 οὐ γὰρ with M] οὗ γε. 
? χάριτος] deleted by Von der Muehll, reading οὗ ye supra. 


1 He had "subscribed tow ed the embellishment of Prusa, 
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ment. For when a proprietor’s absence from home, 
if protracted, suffices to ruin even the greatest estate, 
what should one expect in the course of so many 
years of exile? From such an exile no one could 
have expected me to come home safe except your- 
selves—because of your extreme partiality for me. 
And yet as long as poverty was the only risk con- 
fronting me, that was nothing to be afr aid of. For 
I am not unprepared, I may say, to cope with that, 
having wandered so long, not only without hearth 
and home, but even without a single servant to bear 
me company. Furthermore, I did not expect my 
son to find poverty a grievous thing to bear either, 
sinee his nature is not inferior to my own. 

But'since the question before us concerns my not 
proving false toward my native land and not defraud- 
ing you of the promise I made under no compulsion, 
a promise by no means easy to make good and 
involving no small outlay of money, this ‘ig conceive 
to be a difficult matter and one calling for much 
serious cogitation! For there is nothing more 
weighty. no debt bearing higher interest, "dn a 
favour promised foray er, this d is the shameful and 
bitter kind of loan, when, as one might say, because 
of tardy payment the favour turns into an obligation, 
an obligation the settlement of which those who keep 
silent demand altogether more sternly than those 
who cry aloud. For nothing has such power to 
remind those who owe you Such obligations as your 
having utterly forgotten them. For these reasons, 
therefore, I felt it had become necessary for me to 
devote myself to my own affairs and not to any 


but, like some others of whom we hear, he had not yet 
redeemed his promise. 
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/ e vn Mv 1 ~ . \ M ^ 
τέως, έως ἂν αἴσθωμαι τοῦτο δὴ τὸ παρὰ τῷ 
~ $ 
ποιητῇ λεγόμενον" 
e ? / ΄ 5 , A6 
Ô TTL μοι ἐν μεγάροισι κακόν τ᾽ ἀγαθόν τε 
τέτυκται. 
ιά M ^9 3 b] JC ^f ” 
[]ρότερον γὰρ οὐδ᾽ én’ ὀλίγον σχολὴν ἤγαγον 
ἴσως διὰ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ πολυπραγμοσύνην, ὃς" δέον 
- - a ^ / 
ἐντυχεῖν ὑμῖν καὶ φιλοφρονήσασθαι τοσοῦτο µόνον 
~ ^ ^ \ ^ M 
καὶ θῦσαι τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ νὴ Λία ἀναγνῶναι τὰ 
- ’ d ^ T 
γράμματα τὰ τοῦ αὐτοκράτορος, OTL ἀναγκαῖον ἦν, 
^ 2 
ἔπειτα εὐθὺς ἀναχωρῆσαι καὶ τρέπεσθαι καθ av- 
7 . 
τόν, λόγον τινὰ εἶπον ὑπὲρ ἔργου τινός, οὐκ αὐτὸς 
μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἡγεμόνων ἐσπουδακότων, 
» M [4 ^ s M > ` ra 
ἴσως μὲν ὑμῖν, ἴσως δὲ κἀμοὶ χαρίζεσθαι βουλο- 
X 5 ” ή ` 
μένων' kai? τὴν πόλιν ἄμεινον κατασκευάζειν καὶ 
- e 
σεμιοτέραν ποιεῖν ἅπασαν. πρότερον γὰρ ἴστε 
+ ^ ^ 
δήπουθεν OTL τοῖς τοιούτοις καὶ τῶν ἀστυγειτόνων 
ἐλειπόμεθα. 
^ 2 ^ ’ > /, . / > 74 
Τοῦτον ἐμοῦ τότε εἰπόντος τὸν λόγον, ἐπήρθη τε 
\ M ^ ^ 
πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁ δῆμος: οὐ γάρ ἐστε ἀγεννεῖς οὐδὲ 
> 7 A / 
ἀναίσθητοι τὰς φύσεις: καὶ πολλοὶ προετράπησαν 
φιλοτιμηθῆναι τῶν πολιτῶν. πάλιν δὲ ὕστερον 
ἐμοῦ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ποιουμένου πολλάκις μὲν 
! αἴσθωμαι Fmperius: αἰσθήσωμαι or αἰσθήσομαι. 
ὃς Selden: ὡς. 
καὶ added by Reiske. 
θουλομένων Morel : βουλόμενον. 


^ καὶ] deleted by Emperius. 


3 
4 


| Source unknown, evidently some epie poem. 
2 The occasion was donbtless his return from exile. The 
letter from the Emperor is thought by Arnim to have been a 
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public business, not even to the extent of making 
a speech, until, as the poet says, I shall perceive 


What ill or good has happened in my halls. 


The fact is that hitherto 1 had not had even a 
moment's leisure, possibly because of my own οΗ]- 
ciousness, since, when I ought merely to have met 
you and given you friendly greetings and sacrificed 
to the gods, and. of course, read the letter from the 
Emperor, since that was a matter of necessity, and 
then to have retired immediately and turned to my 
own affairs? instead | made a speech in behalf of a 
certain undertaking? not on my own responsibility 
alone, but with the backing of the proconsuls as well, 
who possibly were minded to do you a favour, and 
perhaps me as well. and also to put the city into 
better shape and make it more impressive as a whole.* 
For formerly, as you doubtless are aware, we were 
behind even our neighbours in such matters. 

Well, when I made that speech on the occasion 
referred to, not only was the Assembly aroused with 
enthusiasm for it—for vou are not illiberal or in- 
sensible in your nature—but also many of the citizens 
were even moved to patriotic fervour in its support. 
And again, when later on I repeatedly laid the matter 
before you, now in the council chamber and now 


letter from Nerva and identical with the letter he is about to 
read at the close of Or. 44. 

? Probably the vagueness of Dio's language in referring to 
his pet project was due to the unpopularity which it had 
brought him in certain quarters. He seems to have shown 
more zeal than discretion. 

4 Cf, Or. 47. 13. Pliny's correspondence with Trajan 
shows how keen was the interest of both in the finaneial 
stability of Bithynia, though both were glad to sponsor 
physieal improvements. 
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ἐν τῷ βουλευτηρίῳ, πολλάκις δ᾽ ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ, wa, 
εἰ μὴ δοκιμάζοιτε μηδὲ βούλοισθε, μηδένα ἐνοχλῶ 
στην γὰρ ἀσχολίαν τὴν ἐσομένην ὑπώπτευόν μοι 
περὶ Ταῦτα-- “πολλάκις μὲν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐκυρώθη, πολ- 
λάκις δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἡγεμόνων, οὐδενὸς ἀντειπόντος. 

᾿Επεὶ δὲ ἀρχὴν ἔλαβεν, ὅσα μὲν αὐτὸς ἔπαθον 
μετρῶν καὶ διαμετρῶν καὶ λογιζόμενος, ὅπως μὴ 
γένοιτο ἀπρεπὲς μηδὲ ἀχρεῖον, ὁποῖα ἔργα πολλὰ 
γέγονε παρ᾽ ἑτέροις μάτην ἀπολόμενα, καὶ τελευ- 
ταῖον εἰς τὰ ὄρη φθειρόμενος, οὐκ ὢν ἔμπειρος τῶν 
τοιούτων οὐδενὸς οὐδὲ ἀπορῶν ἔργου τινός, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἕτερα μᾶλλον πράττειν δυνάμενος, σπουδαιότερα 
ἴσως, ἀφ᾽ ὧν οὐ παρὰ μόνοις ὑμῖν εὐδοκιμεῖν ἔμελ- 
λον, ἐῶ νῦν ἐπεξιέναι. οὐδὲν γὰρ ἦν ἐμοὶ βαρὺ δι᾽ 
ὑμᾶς ὑπομένοντι. 

Λόγοι δὲ ἐγίγνοντο πολλοὶ μέν, od παρὰ πολλῶν 
δέ, καὶ σφόδρα ἀηδεῖς, ὡς κατασκάπτω τὴν πόλιν, 
ὡς ἀνάστατον πεποίηκα. σχεδὸν ἐξελαύνων τοὺς 
πολίτας, ὡς ἀνῄρηται πάντα, .συγκέχυται, λοιπὸν 
οὐδέν ἐ ἐστιν. καί τινες ἦσαν οἱ σφόδρα ὀδυρόμενοι 
τὸ χαλκεῖον τὸ τοῦ δεῖνος, χαλεπῶς € ἔχοντες, εἰ μὴ 
μενεῖ ταῦτα τὰ ὑπομνήματα τῆς παλαιᾶς εὖδαι- 
μονίας, ὥσπερ τῶν ᾿Αθήνησι lpozvAacov κινου- 
μένων ἢ τοῦ Παρθενῶνος ἢ τὸ Σαμίων “Hparov 
ἡμᾶς ἀνατρέποντας 3) τὸ Μιλησίων Διδύμειον' ἢ 


1 Νιδύμειον Reiske: διδύμιον. 


1 Popular assemblies often were held in theatres.’ 

2 Probably for the purpose of selecting building material 
and allotting contracts. 

3 On the subject of the smithy in question, cf. also 
Or. 47. 11. ] 
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in the theatre,! to make sure that I should not offend 
anyone in ease you did not approve or desire the pro 
jeet—for I had my misgivings as to the hard work 
whieh would be connected with the enterprise—the 
proposal was repeatedly sanctioned by you and by 
the proconsuls too with not a dissenting voice. 

However, when the work was started, all the 
trouble to which I myself was put in taking measure- 
ments and allotting spaee and making computations, 
to insure that the projeet should not be unbeeom- 
ing or useless—as in other cities many pubhe works 
have been ruined for laek of planning—and finally in 

making a cursed excursion to the mountains,’ though 
I was not at all experienced in such matters and 
did not laek for something to do either, but might 
rather have oceupied myself with other activities, 
possibly more important, from which I was likely to 
enjoy renown with oe besides yourselves—all 
this I now refrain from narrating in detail; for 
nothing was too burdensome for me, seeing that I 
bore it for your sake. 

But there was a lot of talk—though not on the 
part of many persons—and very unpleasant talk 
too, to the effeet that I am dismantling the city ; 
that I have laid it waste, virtually banishing the 
inhabitants; that everything has been destroyed, 
obliterated, nothing left. And there were some who 
were violent in thor lamentations over the smithy 
of So-and-so,? feeling bitter that these memorials of 
the good old days were not to be preserved. One 
might have supposed that the Propylaea at Athens 
were being tampered with, or the Parthenon, or that 
we were wreeking the Heraeum of the Samians, or 
the Didymeium of the Milesians, or the temple of 
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9 τὸν νεὼν τῆς Εφεσίας ᾿Αρτέμιδος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αἰσχρὰ 
καὶ καταγέλαστα ἐρείπια, πολὺ ταπεινότερα τῶν 
κλισίων, οἷς ὑποδύεται τὰ πρόβατα, τῶν ποιμένων 
δὲ οὐδεὶς ἂν δύναιτο εἰσελθεῖν οὐδὲ τῶν γενναιοτέ- 
ρων κυνῶν" ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὑμεῖς μὲν ἠρυθριᾶτε, νὴ Ato! 
διετρέπεσθε τῶν ἡγεμόνων εἰσιόντων, οἱ δὲ ἀηδῶς 
ἔχοντες πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐπέχαιρον καὶ ἐγέλων- ὅπου 
μηδὲ τοῖς χαλκεῦσιν ἐξῆν διάρασθαι σχεδόν, ἀλλὰ 
εἰργάζοντο ,Kekvdóres καὶ ταῦτα πίπτοντα καὶ 
ὑπερηρεισμένα, ἃ πρὸς τὴν πληγὴν τοῦ ῥαιστῆρος 
ἔτρεμε καὶ διίστατο: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἦσαν οἳ χαλεπῶς 
ἑώρων ἀφανιζόμενα τὰ σημεῖα τῆς ἔμπροσθεν 
πενίας καὶ ἀδοξίας, οὐχ ὅτι τῶν κιόνων ἔμελεν" 
αὐτοῖς τῶν ἱσταμένων οὐδὲ τῶν γείσων, οὐ τῶν 
οἰκοδομουμένων ἐργαστηρίων ἄλλοσε, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα 
μηδέποτε μεῖζον ὑμεῖς ἐκείνων φρονῆτε. 

10 Εὖ γὰρ ἴστε ὅτι καὶ τοῖς οἰκοδομήμασι καὶ ταῖς 
ἑορταῖς καὶ τῷ δικάζειν αὐτοὶ καὶ τῷ μὴ παρ᾽ 
ἑτέροις ἐξετάζεσθαι μηδὲ συντελεῖν ἄλλοις" καθά- 
περ, οἶμαι, κώμην, πᾶσι τούτοις συναίρεσθαι πέ- 


1 yj Δία added by Capps, καὶ Emperius. 
2 After οὐχ ὅτι Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
3 éwedev lteiske : ἔμελλεν. 4 ἄλλοσε Emperins : ἄλλως. 
5 ἄλλοις Valesius : ἀλλήλοις. 


! "Phe terseness of Dio's words testifies to the grandeur of 
these edifices and also suggests that citizens of Prusa were 
acquainted with them. To-day a single column of the shrine 
of Hera towers aloft amid blackberry vines and stagnant 
water, while of the famous temple of Artemis only the stump 
of one column is visible above the pool that covers the ex- 
cavated area. 

? Apparently the proconsuls made a thorough inspection 
of the cities under their jurisdiction. 
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Artemis at Ephesus, instead of disgraceful, ridicu- 
lous ruins, much more lowly than the sheds under 
which the floeks take shelter, but which no shepherd 
eould enter nor any of the nobler breeds of dogs, 
struetures that used to make you blush, aye, be 
utterly confounded when the proeonsuls essayed to 
enter, while men who bore you malice would gloat 
over you and laugh at your discomfiture 
where even the blaeksmiths were scareely able to 
stand ereet but worked with bowed head: shanties, 
moreover, in tumbledown eondition, held up by 
props, so that at the stroke of the hammer they 
quivered and threatened to fall apart. And yet 
there were some who were distressed to see the signs 
of their former poverty and ill-repute disappearing, 
who, far from being interested in the columns which 
were rising, or in the eaves of the roof,’ or in the 
shops under construction in a different quarter,’ were 
interested only in preventing your ever feeling 
superior to that erew. 

For, let me assure you, buildings and festivals and 
independence iu the administration of justice and 
exemption from standing trial away from home or 
from being grouped together with other communities 
like some “village, * if you will pardon the expression 

—all these things, I say, make it natural for the 


3 On the colonnade, which formed the centre of Dio's 
scheme for embellishing Prusa, cf. Or. 47. 17 and 19-20, 

3 The shops, including the smithy, had made way for the 
colonnade and were being re-erected where they wonld not 
interfere with public buildings. 

5 On the synteleia, cf. Or. 38. 26. The right to hold court 
served not only as evidence of rank aud worth but also as an 
important source of revenue (Or. 35. 15). Dio's emphasis 
upon that subject, both here and in 8 33, suggests that Prusa 
had lately gained that right. 
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φυκε τὸ φρόνημα. τῶν πόλεων καὶ μεῖζον ἀξίωμα 
γίγνεσθαι τὸ τοῦ δήμου καὶ πλέονος τυγχάνειν 
τιμῆς. καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἐπιδημούντων ξένων καὶ παρὰ 
τῶν ἡγεμόνων. ταῦτα δὲ τοῖς μὲν ἀγαπῶσι τὰς 
αὑτῶν πατρίδας καὶ μὴ φοβουμένοις μήποτε ἐλάτ- 
τους αὐτῶν φανῶσι θαυμαστὴν EXEL τὴν ἡδονήν" 
τοῖς δὲ ἐ ἐναντίως ἔχουσι καὶ βο υλομένους € ἐν ἀσθενέ- 
σιν ἰσχύειν καὶ τὴν δόξαν τῆς πόλεως ἀδοξίαν 
αὑτῶν νομίζουσι δέοντως φέρει λύπην' καὶ φθόνον. 
καίτοι τὸ μὲν ὑπόδημα δεῖ πρὸς αὑτὸν ἁρμόττειν 
καὶ τὸν αὑτοῦ πόδα, καὶ ἂν δοκῇ μεῖζον, περιτεμεῖν' 
πόλιν δὲ οὐδέποτε δεῖ κολούειν οὐδὲ κατάγειν πρὸς 
LJ 
αὑτὸν οὐδὲ πρὸς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ψυχὴν μετρεῖν, ἐὰν 
τύχῃ σμικρὰν ἔχων καὶ ἀνελεύθερον, καὶ ταῦτα 
4 ^ «QJ 
παραδειγμάτων ὄντων: λέγω δὲ τὸ τῶν Lpvp- 
£F \ ^ LA ΜΙ / ^ ^ 2 / » 
ναίων, τὸ τῶν ᾿Εφεσίων, Tapoets ἐκείνους, 'Av- 
τιοχέας. 
M] ~ » + ~ e N , la 
Καὶ ταῦτα ἐπίσταμαι σαφῶς ὅτι Kal πρὀτερόν 
τινες ἀκούοντες διερρήγνυντο καὶ χαλεπῶς ἔφερον, 
εἰ τοιούτων ἐθίζεσθε ἀκροᾶσθαι λόγων καὶ μετὰ 
΄ lé ^ > t N € 
τοιούτων πόλεων τολμᾷ τις ὀνομάζειν τὴν ὑμε- 
τέραν. ὅμως" δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοις σχετλιάζοντες καὶ 
τοιαῦτα λέγοντες καὶ διδόναι μηδένα ἐῶντες καὶ 
- t > + 
τοῖς ἔργοις ἐμποδὼν γιγνόμενοι, οὕτως ἐμὲ διέθη- 
e » / . > ~ / 
καν, ὥστε ὀλίγου φυγὴν ἐμαυτοῦ καταψηφίσασθαι. 


1 λύπην Wilamowitz : αὐτὴν. 2 ὅμως Casaubon: ὅπως. 

! Public works seem to have been characteristic of all Asia 
Minor at this period and to have aroused rivalry between one 
city and another. The four cities here named were selected 
for their eminence as well as for their prominence in civic 
improvements. Cf. Or. 38. 47 and 47. 16. The pronoun 
applied to the Tarsians suggests some special undertaking in 
that city. Cf. Or, 33. 23 and 28. 
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pride of the cities to be enhanced and the dignity 
of the community to be increased and for it to receive 
fuller honour both from the strangers within their 

gates and from the proconsuls as mle But while 
these things possess a wondrous degree of pleasure 
for those who love the city of their birth and are 
not afraid lest some day they may be found to be 
not good enough for it, to those who take the oppo- 
site stand and wish to wield authority over weak men 
and who deem the glory of the city to be their own 
ignominy, these things necessarily bring pain and 
jealousy. And yet, while it is true that the shoe 
must fit the wearer and his own special foot, and 
if the shoe is judged to be too large it must be 
trimmed down, one must never curtail Δ» city or 
reduee it to one 's own dimensions or measure it with 
regard to one's own spirit, if one happens to have a 
small and servile spirit, partieularly in the light of 
existing precedents—I mean the activities of the men 
of Smyr rna, of the men of Pp iesus of those men of 
Tarsus, of the men of Antioch. 

Again, I know perfectly that on former occasions 
too certain persons were ready to burst with rage. 
on hearing me talk this way and were incensed that 
vou were growing accustomed to listening to such 
words, and that any one should presume to name 
your eity in company with such distinguished cities.’ 
But still, because of their angry protests at these 
proceedings, because of the things they say, because 
of their attempts to prevent any one's making a con- 
tribution, and because of their efforts to block opera- 
tions, they have put me into such a frame of mind 
as almost to condemn myself to voluntary exile. For 


2 The conservatives regarded such comparisons as unfair. 
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> ^ . 7 M . 
καὶ γὰρ ἦν γελοῖον μετὰ φυγὴν οὕτως μακρὰν καὶ 
- > . - 
πράγματα τοσαῦτα καὶ τύραννον ἐχθρὸν δεῦρο 
. \ 
ἀφικόμενον, ὥστε ἀναπαύσασθαι καὶ TO λοιπὸν 
~ ~ e > ^ 
ἐπιλαθέσθαι τῶν πρότερον χαλεπῶν, otov ἐκ δεινοῦ 
~ ’ 
καὶ ἀγρίου πελάγους καὶ χειμῶνος ἀδοκήτως σω- 
θέντα᾽ μόλις δι᾽ εὔνοιαν θεοῦ τινος, ἔπειτα ἐνταῦθα 
ὥσπερ ἐν λιμένι ναυαγεῖν. 
7 X J 5-4. 3 , 4 
Θαυμάζω δὲ μάλιστα ἐνίων ἀνθρώπων τὴν κακο- 
- 4 
ήθειαν, μᾶλλον δὲ τὴν ἄνοιαν, ὑπομιμνῃσκόμενος 
8 ~ ~ f 
ota. ἐλογοποίουν, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον περὶ τῆς πρεσβείας 
~ . 
ἣν ἐπέμψατε εὐχαριστοῦντες. οὐ γὰρ ἡδέως αὐτὸν 
ἀποδέξασθαι τοὺς πρέσβεις, ἀλλὰ δυσχερᾶναι μᾶλ- 
λον, ws’ δέον αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῆς πύλης ἀπηντηκέναι καὶ 
^ V! 4 
περιβαλεῖν τοὺς ἥκοντας' ἢ τοὺς μηδέπω παρόντας 
τ an / ^ - 
ὀνομάζει, ἢ πυνθάνεσθαι περὶ τοῦδε καὶ τοῦδε, 
’ P? Y X / / , 7 [4 . 
τί πράττουσιν ἢ διὰ τί πάντες οὐκ ἦλθον. οἱ δὲ 
ἐλογοποίουν ὅτι τοῖς Mpvpvatow παμπόλλας δω- 
rd ^ 
peas δοίη καὶ χρήματα ἀμύθητα πέμψειε μετὰ τῶν 
τ / n \ » e » ` / 
Νεμέσεων, καὶ νὴ Δί᾽ ὡς ἄλλου τινὸς διαλεχθέντος 
μυρίους μὲν αὐτῷ συνεχώρησε βουλευτάς, χρυσίου 
δ᾽ ἐκέλευσε ποταμὸν εἰς τὴν πόλιν τραπῆναι καὶ 
1 ἀφικόμενον Reiske : ἀφικομένῳ. 
2 ἀδοκήτως σωθέντα Reiske : ἀδοκήτους ὡς θέντα M, ἀδοκή- 
του ὡς θέντα B, ἀδοκήτου ὠσθέντα UT. 


3 τοὺς ἥκοντας Emperius : προσήκοντας. 
7 poon 


1 [.e., Domitian. 

2 Upon the occasion of Trajan’s becoming Emperor, 
A.D. 98. 

3 Je., Trajan. 

1 Smyrna was noteworthy for worshipping two Nemeseis 
instead of one, ‘These deities were held to have inspired 
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it really was ridiculous if, after having experienced 
so long an exile, so many tribulations, “and so tyran- 
nical a foe,! Hcr reaching home at last with the 
hope of finding respite and of being able to forget 
past hardships from then on—like a man who had 
through the kindness of «ome god unexpectedly and 
with difficulty been rescued from a dreadful, sav age 
sea and tempest—I should then in port, so to speak 
meet shipwreck here 

But I am especially amazed at the malevolence of 
sundry persons—or rather at their folly—as I call 
to mind what sort of tales they invented. first of 
all in connexion with the mission of congratulation 
which you sent. For they claimed that he? was 
not glad to receive vour envoys, but was vexed, as 
if it were incumbent upon him to meet at the gate 
and there embrace all arrivals, or to speak the names 
of those who had not vet arrived, or to inquire about 
this one and that one, wanting to know how they 
were or why they had not all come. And others 
invented the tale that he gave the delegates from 
Smyrna very many presents, and that he sent untold 
riches along with the images of Nemesis.’ and, by 
Heaven, that after some one else had delivered an 
address he granted him ten thousand councillors and 
ordered a foad of gold 5 to be turned in the direction 


Alexander the Great to refound the city, and they were 
regarded with special reverence. See Pausanias 7. 5. 1-3. 
We may infer from Dio’s report that Trajan sent Smyrna 
images of these deities, a supposition which would explain the 
appearance during Trajan’s reign of a coin of Smyrna bearing 
a new type of Nemesis. See Volkmann in P.W. 16, pt. 2, 
9353-9354. 

5 [n such a context one naturally thinks of the golden 
Pactolus, which Dio presumably has in mind, but it becomes 
plain that he refers to imperial largess. 
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^ 


te ” , 3 [4 ΩΙ δὲ 3 
μυριάδες ἄπειροί τινες ἐδόθησαν: ὧν οὐδὲν ἦν 
ἀληθές, ὡς -ἐβουλόμην ὁ ἂν ἔγωγε. τὸ γὰρ πολλοὺς' 
καλῶς πράττειν καὶ μεγάλων τυγχάνειν οὐκ ἂν 
οὐδέποτε λυπήσειε τὸν νοῦν ἔχοντα ἄλλως τε καὶ 

^ d 
πρῶτον τυχόντα καὶ τὴν ἀφορμὴν tows παρεσχη- 
^ L4 s 
κότα. ὅμοιον γάρ, ὥσπερ εἴ τις αὑτῷ μόνον λάμ- 

6! \ e Ἂ ` / e ^ ` 3o £ 
mew ἠξίου τὸν ἥλιον ἢ τὸν Ata ὕειν ἢ τοὺς ἀνέμους 

~ = 3) ^ ^ / 
πνεῖν ἢ μηδένα ἄλλον ἀπὸ τῶν κρηνῶν δύνασθαι 

- , > e aa , ^ Z 9 , 
πιεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοῦ” φιλανθρωπότατος ὧν ὁ αὐτοκρά- 

Ld 

τωρ καὶ συνετώτατος ἁπάντων ἐμοί τε' παρέσχεν 
p , c ^ » / 
ὧν ἐγὼ ἐδεόμην καὶ ἄλλοις ὧν ἐκεῖνοι ἐδέοντο. 

ΠΗ 5 τ E 

[ίνος οὖν ἕνεκεν εἴρηκα πάντα τοῦτον τὸν λόγον, 
€ ΜΙ » € ~ /4 “ M P d 
ὑπὲρ ἄλλων ὑμῶν βουλευομένων; ὅτι καὶ τούτου 
τοῦ πράγματος ἐγὼ πρότερος ἡψάμην καὶ πολλοὺς 
εἶπον ἐνθάδε λόγους Ù ὑπὲρ ὁμονοίας, ἡγούμενος συμ- 
φέρειν τῇ πόλει τοῦτο kai? κρεῖττον εἶναι μὴ 
διαφέρεσθαι πρὸς μηδένα ἀνθρώπων, ἥκιστα δέ, ol- 
μαι, πρὸς τοὺς ἐγγὺς οὕτω καὶ ἀστυγείτονας. οὐ 
μέντοι πρὸς ἐκείνους ye ἦλθον οὐδὲ εἶπον φιλάν- 
θρωπον οὐδὲν πρὸ τοῦ καταλλαγῆναι δημοσίᾳ τὴν 

+ M + € ^ ΄ / t 1 4 
πόλιν καὶ φίλους ὑμᾶς γενέσθαι. καίτοι φήφισμά 
ye ἔπεμψαν εὐθὺς ἐν ἀρχῇ φιλοφρονούμενοι καὶ 
παρακαλοῦντες ἀφικέσθαι. καὶ πολλὰ δίκαιά μοι 


1 πολλοὺς] ἄλλους Vimperius. 

9 e m * νο κ € ` ᾽ e την 
2 ὁμοῦ Emperius: ὁ μὲν M, ὅμως UB, 
3 6 added by Emperius. 

rotre Beke? 
pot τε Reiske : ἔμοιγε. 
5 καὶ added by Casaubon. 


1 Dio's earlier successes in Rome, his friendship with 
Nerva, and his eloquent and tactful address before Trajan on 
the subject of kingship (Or. 1) seem to warrant this modest 
boast. 
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of his city, and eountless thousands of guineas were 
bestowed—not a word of which was true, though for 
my part I wish it were. For to see many people 
meeting with suecess and gaining great favours 
would never disturb a man of discetnment. especially 
a man who had been the first to eneounter such good 
fortune, and had possibly furnished the pr ecedent 
for it. For it is quite as if a man were to demand 
that for him alone the sun should shine, or Zeus send 
his rain, or the winds blow. or that no one else should 
be permitted to drink from the springs. On the 
contrary. being at once most benevolent and most 
sagacious of all men, the Emperor not only gave me 
what I asked? but also gave others what her asked. 

Well, why have I made all this harangue, when 
you were considering other matters το. Beeause previ- 
ously I not only had touehed upon this matter, but 
had also in this plaee made many spceches in behalf 
of concord, believing that this was advantageons for 
the city, and that it was better not to quarrel with 
any man at all, but least of al, in my ΠΠ with 
those who are so close, yes, rea] neighbours. How- 
ever, I did not go to them or speak any word of 
human kindness in anticipation of the official recon- 
ciliation of the city and the establishment of your 
friendship with them. And yet at the very outset 
they sent me an official re esolution expressing their 
friendship toward me and inviting me to pay them 
a visit Furthermore, 1 had many obligations 


2 Among other things. Dio obtained for Prusa a Council 
of 100 members (Or. 45. 3). The right to set up court at 
Prusa may have been obtained later. Cf. 3 33 

3 The real reason may have been to disarm his crities. 
4 T.e., the Apameians. 
6 Upon his return from exile, five years earlier. 
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M > X € ^ ο 1 LAA A ^ > 
πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὑπῆρχεν, ὥσπερ' ἄλλῳ τινὶ τῶν év- 
~ » ? er 5 € / + 
τεῦθεν: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐχ ὑπέμενον φιλανθρωπεύε- 
σθαι κατ᾽ ἐμαυτόν, ἀλλὰ κοινῇ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν αὐτοῖς 

7 ^ 
ἐβουλόμην γενέσθαι φίλος. ὅθεν ὑφεωρῶντό µε 
καὶ δυσχερῶς εἶχον. 

- M ’ 
Καὶ νῦν πυθόμενος τὰς διαλύσεις καὶ τὴν φιλίαν 
^ > 
ταύτην πραττομένην, καὶ ψηφισαμένων ὑμῶν ἐμὲ 
καλεῖν, ἴσως καὶ ταύτης ἕνεκα τῆς χρείας--τυχὸν 
γὰρ ἠλπίζετε κἀμοῦ μετασχόντος ῥᾷον μᾶλλον καὶ 
/ ^ d 
ἀσφαλέστερον ἔσεσθαι πάντα" καίτοι καὶ νῦν ἴσως 
^ ~ / » » M / M 
οὐ τοῖς παροῦσι μόνον, ἀλλὰ κἀμοὶ νέμοντες τιμὴν 
\ ^ » / > \ / ς / 
μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων, λογιζόμενοι κἀμὲ πολίτην ὑμέ- 
τερον, τυχὸν προθυμότεροι γεγόνασι πρὸς ὑμᾶς--- 
u 22 / , / > , 1 / 
ὅμως οὐ” σφόδρα ἠπείχθην εὐλαβούμενος μὴ γένη- 
ται τοῦτο ἐμποδὼν οὐκ ἐκείνοις, ἀλλὰ τῶν ἐντεῦθέν 
. M 77 \ ~ > / 
τισι. σχεδὸν γὰρ εἰώθασι πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
- 3 . - / ^ 
οὐ τοῖς πραττομένοις, ἀλλὰ τοῖς πράττουσι φθονεῖν. 
M . / 
ἐπεὶ καὶ πέρυσι τοὺς λόγους τούτους πρὸς ἐμὲ 
^ ^ IEA ^ 
ἔλεγον of προεστῶτες αὐτῶν καὶ τότε ἐξῆν ὑμῖν 
* A ’ , 2 e ΄ > M [ή 
ἀπηλλάχθαι πραγμάτων: ἀλλ᾽ ὑφεωρώμην ἐγὼ μή 
τισι τῶν ἐντεῦθεν πρόσαντες γένηται καὶ δυσκόλως 
φέρωσιν ἐμοῦ πράττοντος αὐτά. καὶ νῦν τοίνυν" 
/ . € . 3 (ὃ er M ^ 1 > 
τρόπον τινὰ ἑκὼν ἐβράδυνα. ὅσα μὲν οὖν καὶ δι 
- ` 5 € M ^ 
ἐμοῦ καὶ δι ἑτέρων δυνατὰ γίγνεσθαι τῇ πόλει, 


1 e v > κ” LÀ ^ 2 
ὥσπερ] ὥσπερ οὐκ Geel, εἴπερ Eniperius. 
5 οὐ Reiske: ô. 
3 τοίνυν added by Crosby. 
1 Jt is plain that envoys from Prusa were already in 
Apameia, and seemingly negotiations were not progressing 
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toward them, like any other eitizen of Prusa ; but 
still I did not undertake to show my goodwill toward 
them independently, but preferred rather to make 
friends with them along with you. So they looked 
upon me with distrust and were displeased. 

Besides, at the present moment, although I had 
heard of the breaking off of hostilities, and "ibat this 
eompaet of friendship was being negotiated, and 
although you had voted to summon me, possibly 
even for this very business—for you may have ex- 
pected that everything would be easier lo achieve 
and surer if I participated in it; and in faet even 
now perhaps by their honouring, not only those who 
are already in Apameia, but me too along with the 
others,! taking into aceount that I too am a citizen 
of yours, they may conceivably have become better 
disposed toward you—still, for all that, I was in 
no great haste to come before vou, being wary 
lest my eoming might prove a stumbling-block, not 
to the ‘Apameians, but to some of the men from here. 
For, it is safe to say, many persons are wont to look 
with disfavour, not on the business under considera- 
tion, but rather on the negotiators. Why, even a 
year ago the leaders in Apameia were making these 
proposals to me, and you might at that time have 
been freed from trouble ; yet I had misgivings lest 
the proposal might prove repugnant to some from 
here and they might be irritated if I aeted in the 
matter. And so now too I have, as one might say, 
delayed intentionally. Accordingly. ον ας can 
be aeeomplished for the city through others as well 
as through myself I ask to have enbrusted to others 


to suit the administration. We do not know to what honours 
Dio refers. 
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ταῦτα ἐκείνοις ἀξιῶ μᾶλλον ἐπιτρέπειν, ἵνα μηδεὶς 
ἀντιβαίνῃ μηδὲ λυπῆται βασκαίνων. ὅσα δ᾽ οὐ 
ῥάδιον ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου τῶν ἐντεῦθεν πραχθῆναι, τυχὸν 
δὲ καὶ λίαν χαλεπόν, ἡγεῖσθε πρὸς ἐκείνοις ἀεί µε 

19 τὴν γνώμην ἔχειν μέχρις ἂν ἐμπνέω. καὶ μὴν 
ὅστις ἂν προθυμῆται τὰ περὶ τὴν πόλιν καὶ δύνη- 
ταί τι ποιεῖν ὑμῖν συμφέρον, ἐμὲ πρῶτον Eker 
τὸν μαρτυροῦντα καὶ συναγωνιζόμενον, καὶ τὸ 
αὐτὸ πρᾶγμα, ὃ γίγνεται ὀρθόν, πολὺ ἂν ἦδιον 
ἐπαινέσαιμι καὶ προθυμότερον ἄλλου πράττοντος ἢ 
αὐτὸς εἰσηγούμενος. οὐδὲ γὰρ εὐδοκιμεῖν βουλό- 
μενος οὐδὲ τῶν ἐπαιούντων ἀπορῶν οὐδ᾽ ἐπιθυμίᾳ 
δόξης, ἀλλὰ τῇ πρὸς ὑμᾶς εὐνοίᾳ βούλομαι γίγνε- 
σθαί τι τῶν δεόντων, καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς εὔχομαι πᾶσι 
γηρῶν ὡς πλείστους ἐπιδεῖν ἱκανωτέρους ἐμοῦ τὴν 
πόλιν ὠφελεῖν. 

20 Καὶ νῦν ὑπὲρ τούτου ἐπαινῶ τόν τε ἄρχοντα καὶ 
τὸν εἰσηγησάμενον. πᾶσα μὲν γὰρ ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν 
ἔχθρα καὶ διαφορὰ πρὸς ὀντινοῦν γιγνομένη ἐργῶ- 
δες καὶ δυσχερὲς καὶ πόλει καὶ ἰδιώτῃ, κἂν ὁπω- 
σοῦν τύχωσι διακείμενοι. τούς τε γὰρ ἀσθενεῖς 
ἱκανὸν ἐξελέγξαι καὶ ταπεινῶσαι πρὸς τοῖς οὖσι 
χαλεποῖς καὶ τοὺς εὖ πράττοντας ἐνοχλῆσαι καὶ 
ταράξαι τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτῶν: ὅθεν οἱ νοῦν ἔχοντες 
αἱροῦνται φέρειν ἐλαττούμενοι τὰ μέτρια καὶ μὴ 


1 καὶ added by Reiske. 


2 Sections 1-15 make very evident the bitterness with 
which some of Dio’s fellow citizens looked upon him. He 
assures us that they formed only a minority, and Dio seems 
always to have retained popular support. Not only his 
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preferably, so that no one may make opposition or 
be offended because of malice toward me.! On the 
other hand, anything which cannot easily be achieved 
by any one else from here, but which is possibly very 

difficult to achieve at all, you may be sure always has 
my lively interest as long as I draw the breath of 
life. Nay more, whoever is enthusiastic in matters 
concerning the city and has the ability to aceomplish 
anything to your advantage will find me the first to 
bear him witness and to lend a hand in his endeavour, 
and I would much more gladly. ves, more eagerly, 
praise the same enterprise, prov ided it be upright, if 
some one else were active in it than if 1 myself were 
its moving spirit. For it is not from a desire to be 
popular or because I laek men to praise me or because 
of a craving for notoriety, but rather because of my 
goodwill toward you, that I wish whatever is needful 
to come to pass, and I pray to all the gods that, as I 
grow old, I may behold the greatest possible number 
of men more competent in myself to benefit the 
city. 

And now in this enterprise I praise both the official 
in charge and the man who made the motion. For 
practically every enmity, every disagreement arising 
in eonnexion with any person at all, is a ecu 

thing and unpleasant for both state and private 
Given no matter how they may be situated. For 
enmity can not only cxpose “and humiliate the 
weak, to say nothing of the hardships they have 
already, but also annoy those who are prosperous 
and distress their spirits. Therefore sensible persons 
prefer to submit to defeat in ordinary matters and 


personal prestige but also his peculiarly close connexion with 
Apameia made him valuable at the moment. 
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/ ^ A^ ’ M 
σφόδρα ἀκριβῶς περιέχεσθαι τῶν δικαίων Ñ φιλο- 
~ 3 ε ’ ` d 
νικοῦντες ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ καὶ μηδενὶ μηδὲν εἴκοντες 
ἀεί τινας ἔχειν τοὺς ἐπιβουλεύοντας καὶ πολεμοῦν- 
τας, καὶ τοῦτο μὲν τοῖς εὐτυχήμασι νεμεσῶντας 
A / 
καὶ καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷοί τέ εἶσιν ἐμποδὼν ἱσταμένους, 
- / A ^ ^ M / e , 
τοῦτο δέ, ἂν συμβῇ τι πταῖσμα-- πολλὰ δέ, ὡς ἐν 
D . 2 
ἀνθρώποις, τὰ” γιγνόμενα--χαίροντας καὶ ἐπιτιθε- 
M 4 N 
μένους. οὐ γάρ ἐστι! οὐδεὶς ἀσθενὴς οὕτως οὐδὲ 
> 7 . / 3 bàl M Ld 
ἀδύνατος τὴν φύσιν, ἄνθρωπος wy πρὸς ἄνθρωπον, 
ὃς οὐ τυγχάνει καιροῦ τὴν δυσμένειαν ἐνδείξασθαι 
καὶ τὸ μῖσος ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἢ σὺν ἑτέροις καὶ λόγον 
τινὰ εἰπεῖν, ᾧ πάντως ἐλύπησε, καὶ πρᾶγμα συνθεῖ- 
` / , M ` / 2 . «/ 
ναι τὸ βλάψον. οὐδὲ γὰρ νόσημα οὐδὲν οὕτως 
> + ^ » € f / M 
ἀναίσθητον τοῖς ἔχουσιν ὡς μηδέποτε βλάψαι μηδὲ 
2 . ’ - 4 > M A 
ἐμποδὼν γενέσθαι μηδεμιᾶς πράξεως, ἀλλὰ Kav 
> / w , M z 3 ^ A 
ἐγρηγορότι καὶ βαδίζοντι μὴ σφόδρα ἐνοχλῇ τὴν 
ἰσχὺν τοῦ σώματος, εἴς γε τὴν κοίτην ἀπήντησε 
καὶ διασπᾶ καὶ διαφθείρει τὸν ὕπνον. 
e » 2 / ~ » ’ 
Οὕτως ἔγωγέ φημι μηδέποτε λυσιτελεῖν ἀπεχθά- 
` ^ ^ 
νέεσθαι καὶ φιλονικεῖν μηδὲ τῇ μεγίστῃ πόλει 
πρὸς τὴν βραχυτάτην κώμην: ὅταν δὲ δὴ πρὸς 
ἀνθρώπους Jl πόλιν οἰκοῦντας οὐ" σμικρὰν καὶ 
πολιτείαν ἐξαίρετον ἔχοντας καὶ παρὰ τοῖς ἡγεμόσι 
τιμήν Trwa καὶ δύναμιν, ἐὰν σωφρονῶσι-- δεῖ γὰρ 
ε - 2 Y: 3 ^ M M ^ 4 77 
ὑμᾶς ἀκούειν τἀληθῆ καὶ μὴ χαλεπῶς φέρειν ἐάν 
[4 4 > ~ / e ^ 5 ~ 1 ` 
τις ἑτέρους ἐπαινῇ βουλόμενος ὑμᾶς ὠφελεῖν--τὸ δὲ 
€ / . > 
μέγιστον ὁμόρους καὶ ἀστυγείτονας καὶ μόνον οὐχὶ 
1 ἡ added by Reiske. -è τὰ added by Reiske. 
3 οὐ added by Casaubon. 
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to be not too precise in defending their rights, rather 
than, by quarrelling over every matter and never 
making any coneessions to any one, always to have 
persons plotting against them and making war on 
them, persons who feel resentment at their good 
fortune and, so far as they are able, try to stand in 
the way of it, and who, on the other ‘hand, if any 
reverse should take place—and many are the re- 
verses which do occur, as is natural among men— 
rejoice and seize the opportunity to attack. For 
there is no one so weak or impotent by nature, man 
for man, who does not chance upon some opportunity 
to display his malice and hatred, cither alone or in 
conjunction with others, and to make some statement 
by which he is certain to cause pain, or to contrive 
some situation sure to cause injury. Similarly there 
is no disease so imperceptible to those atHicted with 
it as never to do harm or become a hindrance to 
some activity, but even if it does not greatly hamper 
the strength of a man while awake and walking, at 
least it contro him when he goes to bed and causes 
him distraction and destroys his slumber. 

So I claim it is never profitable even for the 
greatest city to indulge in hostility and strife with 
the humblest village ; but of course when the hos- 
tility is directed against men who occupy no small 
city, who have a superior form of government, and 
who, if they are prudent, enjoy a measure of dis- 
tinction and influence with the proconsuls 1—for 
you must hear the truth and not be vexed if a man 
praises others in his desire to benefit you—men who, 
above all, share your borders, are neighbours to 


1 Apameia occupied a position of distinction in Bithynia, 
being a Roman colony (Or. 41. 9). 
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καθ᾽ ἑκάστην τὴν ἡμέραν ὑμῖν ἐπιμιγνυμένους, 
τοῦτο μὲν τοῖς πλείστοις ἐπιγαμίας ὑπαρχούσης, 
τοῦτο δὲ πολιτῶν τινων, καὶ σχεδὸν τῶν δυνατω- 
τάτων παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, τῆς παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις τιμῆς τετυχη- 
κότων πῶς χρὴ ταύτην ἄλυπον καὶ ἀβλαβῆ τὴν 
ἔχθραν ὑπολαμβάνειν; 

Καὶ μηδεὶς ὑπολάβῃ με λέγειν ὦ ὡς ἄρα χρὴ τελέως 
ὑποπεσεῖν καὶ μηδὲν. ἐκείνων προαιρουμένων òi- 
karov μηδὲ ἐπιεικὲς αὐτοὺς δεῖσθαι καὶ παρακαλεῖν: 
αἱρουμένων δὲ αὐτῶν καὶ προθυμουμένων' εἰς 
φιλίαν, ἑτοιμοτέρους πρὸς τοῦτο φαίνεσθαι καὶ τὴν 
φιλονεικίαν τὴν ἐκ τῆς διαφορᾶς ἐπὶ τοῦτο μετ- 
ενεγκεῖν πολὺ κάλλιον, ὅπως αὐτοὶ" εὐγνωμονέστεροι 
φανησόμεθα καὶ μᾶλλον καταφρονοῦντες χρημάτων 
καὶ τοῦ πλείονος. οὗ γὰρ, οὕτως αἰσχρόν ἐστι 
λείπεσθαι τοῖς. διὰ τὸ μῖσος ἔργοις καὶ νὴ Δία τοῖς 
πρὸς ἔχθραν ὡς τοῖς ἀπὸ τῆς μετριότητος καὶ τῆς 
φιλανθρωπίας. ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐν ἐκείνοις ἡττώμενος 
κινδυνεύει λαβεῖν δόξαν ἀσθενείας, ὁ δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις 
σκαιότητος καὶ φιλονικίας. ὅσῳ δὴ κρεῖττον 
ἀσθενῆ δόξαι μᾶλλον ἢ πονηρόν, τοσούτῳ βέλτιον 
ὑστέρους εἶναι μαχομένους 7) διαλλαττομένους. 

Εἰκότως ð ἄν μοι προσέχοιτε τὸν νοῦν μᾶλλον 
ἑτέρων, τυχὸν μὲν καὶ ἄλλως, ἔτι δὲ κἀκεῖνο σκο- 
ποῦντες ὅτι μηδὲν ἰδία μοι διαφέρει, μηδὲ ὄχλησίν 
τινα ὀκνῶν 7 δαπάνην ἐμαυτοῦ διὰ τοῦτο ἀμελῶ 


After προθυμουμένων Arnim adds τὰ. 
2 αὐτοὶ Emperius : αὐτοῖς. 


! This was true of both Dio and his father, though doubt- 
less of others too. However, humility was not a Greek virtue. 

2 The quarrel would seem to have involved material 
interests. 
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your city, and mingle with you almost every day, 
most of you being ‘bound to them by ties of mar- 
riage, while some citizens, yes, virtually the most 
influential citizens among us, have obtained the 
honour of citizenship with them '—how in these 
circumstances should we regard this hostility as 
causing no pain and doing no harm ? 

And let no one imagine that I mean we should be 

wholly submissive, and that when they are not at 
all just or fair in their policies we should beg and 
entreat them ; nay, but when they choose friendship 
and display an eagerness for it, to show ourselves 
more favourable to this policy and to transfer the 
ivalry growing out of our disagreement to this 
alternative course is far more creditable, a course 
whose aim is to make it plain that we ourselves are 
more reasonable and more scornful of wealth and 
personal advantage. For it is not so disgraceful 
to prove inferior in actions prompted by hatred and, 
by Heaven, in those which provoke enmity as it is 
in those which are inspired by a spirit of moderation 
and benevolence. For while he who is overcome in 
the one is likely to gain a reputation for mere weak- 
ness, in the other it will be for boorishness and con- 
tentiousness. Indeed, the better it is to be deemed 
weak rather than base, so much the more preferable 
is it to be tardy in making war rather than in making 
peace. 

Now there may be other grounds also on which you 
might with reason pay heed to me rather than to 
those others, but that is especially true because you 
observe that I have no private interest and am not 
disposed through any dread of annoyance or expense 
on my part to disregard the course which is becoming 
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~ ^ d f ? ? A 
τοῦ πρέποντος ὑμῖν. OTL yap µε οὐκ ἐνοχλήσετε 
M Ld De À A 5 à ^ e 
μὴ βουλόμενον οὐδὲ κελεύσετε ἀποδημεῖν ὥσπερ 
ἤδη πολὺν χρόνον ἔχοντα παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ἐπίσταμαι 
^ » , 5 Li > ^ ’ 
σαφῶς ---ἄλλως τε οὐκ ἀσχολούμενος ἐγὼ νομίζω 
συμφέρειν ὑμῖν οὐδὲ τοῦτον ἀποδημῶν τὸν τρόπον: 
3 > e » Li e ^ ^ > /, 
--ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ ἔφην, βέλτιον ἡγοῦμαι πᾶσιν ἀνθρώ- 
- ΄ 2 - € / » 
ποις, οὐ μόνον ὑμῖν, μήτε ἀναιρεῖσθαι ῥᾳδίως éx- 
2 ΄ / t / 
θραν μὴ σφόδρα ἀναγκαίαν, rds τε πρότερον οὔσας 
> M » 
καταλύεσθαι πάντα τρόπον, ἂν ᾖ δυνατόν, τὴν ἐκ 
- ΄ / , / € $ 
τοῦ διαφέρεσθαί τισι βλάβην μείζονα ἡγουμένους 
26 τῆς Tapa’ τὰς διαλύσεις ζημίας. πᾶσα γάρ, ὥς 
- + 
φασιν, εἰρήνη κρείττων πολέμου, kai πᾶσα φιλία 
/ ^ ^ F 
πολὺ ἀμείνων καὶ λυσιτελεστέρα τοῖς ye νοῦν ἔχου- 
΄ - d / ^ 
σιν ἔχθρας, καὶ ἰδίᾳ τοῖς οἴκοις καὶ δημοσίᾳ ταῖς 
πόλεσιν. εἰρήνη μὲν γὰρ καὶ ὁμόνοια τοὺς χρω- 
μένους οὐδὲν πώποτε ἔβλαψεν, ἔχθρα δὲ καὶ φιλο- 
νικία θαυμαστὸν εἰ μὴ σφόδρα ἀνήκεστα καὶ 
, ` ^ X € , lå d , 
μεγάλα. καὶ τῆς μὲν ὁμονοίας τό τε ὄνομα εὔφημον 
^ / M Li ^ / 
ἤ τε πεῖρα ἀρίστη καὶ λυσιτελεστάτη πᾶσι' στάσε- 
^ M M € 
ws δὲ καὶ διαφορᾶς σκυθρωπὴ μὲν ἡ προσηγορία 
καὶ δυσχερής, πολὺ δὲ χείρω" τὰ ἔργα καὶ σκυθρω- 
πότερα. καὶ γὰρ εἰπεῖν ἐνεστι καὶ ἀκοῦσαι᾽ πολλὰ 
τῶν ἀβουλήτων καὶ πρᾶξαι καὶ παθεῖν. 
ε . ^ > ` e . ε / ` M 
27 'H δὲ τῶν ἐγγὺς οὕτως καὶ ὁμόρων διαφορὰ καὶ 
DOS D P 5» ^ ; ^ / 
τὸ μῖσος οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ" ἔοικεν ἢ στάσει μιᾶς πόλεως, 


1 παρὰ Reiske : περὶ. 

2 After χείρω Arnim deletes καὶ, 

ἔνεστι Crosby, ποιεῖ Arnim : ἔστι. 

4 After ἀκοῦσαι Boissonade deletes καὶ. 
5 οὐδενὶ ἄλλῳ Reiske: οὐδὲν ἄλλο. 
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to you. For I know full well you will not trouble 
me against my wishes, or order me to go abroad as 
if I had already made too long a stay in Prusa '——and 
besides, I do not believe I can assist you by saeri- 
ficing my leisure or by going abroad ? in this manner 
—however, as l was saying,’ I consider it better 
for men in general, and not merely for you, both to 
refrain from entering lightly into an enmity which 
is not extremely necessary and also by every means 
possible to pnt an end to enmities already existing, 
recognizing that the damage resulting from quarrel- 
ling with any people is greater than the loss incident 
to the reconciliation. For any peaee, so they say, 
is better than war, and any friendship is far better 
and more profitable for men of right judgement than 
enmity, not only individually for our families. but 
also collectiv ely for our cities. Vor peace and con- 
cord have never damaged at all those who have 
employed them, whereas it wonld be surprising if 
enmity and eontentiousness were not very deadly, 
very mighty evils. Moreover, while eoncord is a 
word of good omen, and to make trial of it is most 
excellent and profitable for all. strife and discord are 
forbidding and unpleasant words even to utter, and 
mueh worse are their deeds and more forbidding. 
For the fact is, strife and discord involve saying and 
hearing said many things one might wish to avoid, 
and doing and experieneing them HOO: 4 

But fhe wrangling and hatred of men who are such 
near neighbours, yes, who share common borders, is 
like nothing else than insurreetion in a single city, 


1 He had but recently returned from his mission to Rome. 
? [.e., on a mission. 3 [n 88 20-22. 
* He develops this thought at greater length in § 32. 
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e . Ld , ^ . ’ 
ὅπου καὶ γάμων κοινωνία πολλοῖς καὶ συμβολαίων 
` \ 3 ^ > > ΄ / , 
καὶ TO ἀφικνεῖσθαι παρ᾽ ἀλλήλους σχεδόν τι καθ 
ἑκάστην τὴν ἡμέραν καὶ τὸ συγγενεῖς εἶναι καὶ 
’ ` / , ` 3 9! er 
συνήθεις καὶ ξένους τρόπον τινὰ ἀλλήλοις ἅπαντας. 
παροικοῦσα δὲ πόλις ἐχθρὰ καὶ δυσμενὴς λυπηρὸν 
πάντα τρόπον καὶ δυσομίλητον, ὥσπερ εὔνους καὶ 


28 φίλη συμφέρον καὶ ἀγαπητόν. ἐνθυμεῖσθε δὲ ὅσῳ 


to 


X ηὸ 3 - M ` L4 5 ’ 
μὲν ἦδιον ἀποδημεῖν πρὸς τοὺς πέλας οἰκείως 
» > $ . > ~ e M ’ ^ 
ἔχοντας ἀλλὰ μὴ ἐχθρῶς, ὅσω δὲ βέλτιον τοὺς 
, / €, Li * e + 3 \ 
ἐπιξενουμένους ὑποδέχεσθαι χωρὶς ὑποψίας, ἐν δὲ 
ταῖς κοιναῖς πανηγύρεσι καὶ θεῶν ἑορταῖς καὶ θέαις 

^ ` > / 
ὅσῳ κρεῖττον καὶ σωφρονέστερον. ἀναμίγνυσθαι 
συνθύοντας ἀλλήλοις. καὶ συνενχομένους, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
τοὐναντίον καταρωμένους καὶ βλασφημοῦντας. at 
δὲ ἐπιβοήσεις ἑκατέρου τοῦ πλήθους ἐν τοῖς στα- 
δίοις καὶ τοῖς θεάτροις πόσον διαφέρουσι μετὰ 
ἐπαίνου γιγνόμεναι καὶ πολλῆς εὐφημίας τῶν μετὰ 
μίσους καὶ λοιδορίας; οὐ γὰρ ἀνθρώπων ἐπιεικῶν 

5 M , + ^ ` [4 ^ > 
οὐδὲ πόλεων σωφρόνων, μᾶλλον δὲ ἑταιρῶν ἀσχη- 
μόνων ἀπὸ οἰκήματος ἑκατέρας οὐδὲν αἰσχυνο- 

^ > ^ € 
μένων ῥῆμα ἀκόλαστον εἰπεῖν, ἡ φησιν Ὅμηρος, 


αἵ τε χολωσάμεναι ἀγορῆς ἐς μέσσον ἰοῦσαι 
^5 * ’ / 4 M ` » 
νεικεῦσ᾽ ἀλλήλῃσι, χόλος δέ τε καὶ τὰ κελεύει. 


1 ἑκατέρας] ἢ καὶ ἀγορᾶς Jacobs. 


1 The close relationship between city and city is emphasized 
also in the plea which Dio makes for concord with Nicaea 
(Or. 38. 22). 

2 The ancient traveller was largely dependent on private 
hospitality. 

3 Aristophanes portrays just such a scene in Eeclesiazusae 
877-937. 
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sinee many have ties both of marriage and of busi- 
ness, and there is almost daily visiting back and forth, 
and the inhabitants are all related and intimate and, 
as one might say, on terms of hospitality with one 
another. But a neighbouring city that is at enmity 
and ill disposed is a grievous thing i in every way and 
hard to get along wal, even as a city that is well 
disposed fand fricndly is beneficial and much to be 
desired. Furthermore, consider how much more 
pleasant it is to visit one's neighbours when they 
are on terms of intimacy and uot of hostility, and 
how much better it is for those who are entertained 
away from home to be received without distrust, 
and how much better and more sensible it is at the 
common religious σ gatherings and festivals and spec- 
tacles to mingle together, joining with one another 
in common sacrifice and prayer, rather than the 
opposite, cursing and abusing one another. And 
how different are the shouts of the partisans of each 
of two cities in the stadium and the theatre, when 
uttered in praise and generous acclamation, from the 
cries which are uttered in hatred and abuse! For 
these outbursts are not for reasonable men or well- 
behaved cities, but rather for indecent harlots, who 
are not at all ashamed to utter Jicentious phrases, 
each from her respective chamber; as Homer puts it, 


Who in a rage to mid-assembly go 
And bandy insults, so their choler bids.! 


1 The words of Aeneas to Achilles, Ziad 20. 252-255, are 


αἵ τε χολωσάμεναι ἔριδος πέρι θυµοβόροιο 
νεικεῦσ᾽ -ἀλλήλῃσι μέσην ἐς ἄγυιαν ἰοῦσαι, 
πολλά τ᾽ ἐόντα καὶ οὐκί: χόλος δέ τε καὶ τὰ κελεύει. 


Has Dio forgotten the passage, or purposely compressed it, 
or is he recording a variant version ? 
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. / 1 D αρ S Ν \ ’ / 12 
30 ποσου δὴ ταυτα εστι TO μη πασχειν; ποσω δὲ 


© 


3 


] 


- ^ A ^ 
πλείονος τὸ μὴ ποιεῖν; ποῖον Ò ἂν τοσοῦτο γένοιτο 
χρημάτων πλῆθος 3 7 χώρας μέγεθος ἀνθ᾽ οὗ προσ- 
"ket τοὺς νοῦν ἔχοντας ἀνθρώπους ἀντικαταλλάξα- 
σθαι τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν εὐφημίαν, τὸ πρεπόντως μὲν 
~ 2 ^ . A , 
θεᾶσθαι, προθύμως δὲ ἀποδημεῖν; καὶ μὴν τά γε 
~ ~ | A ~ > ~ 
τῆς χώρας καὶ τὰ τῆς θαλάττης καὶ τὰ τῶν ορῶν 
ei ~ la 
ἐξ ἅπαντος ὑμᾶς εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ συνάγει καὶ μὴ βου- 
, 1 >? ^v oe > / δι 
Aopevous’ ἀναγκάζει χρήσασθαι ἀλλήλοις. ἐκεῖνοί 
- - e X e 
τε γὰρ δέονται τῆς παρ᾽ ἡμῶν” ὕλης καὶ ἑτέρων 
~ ^ Z > 
πολλῶν καὶ ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἔχομεν οὔτε εἰσαγαγέσθαι 
. 
δι ἑτέρου λιμένος οὔτε ἐκπέμψαι τὰ γιγνόμενα 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν. 
- ^ 3 ^ 
Ηῶς οὖν οὐχ ἁπάντων δυστυχέστατον ὠνεῖσθαι 
` e 7 3» , 3 , > , 
μὲν ἑκάστους παρὰ ἀνθρώπων οὐ φίλων, ἀποδίδο- 
^ ~ . ` - 
σθαι δὲ τοῖς μισοῦσι, κατάγεσθαι δὲ παρὰ τοῖς 
. ~ 
βαρυνομένοις, ὑποδέχεσθαι δὲ τοὺς λοιδοροῦντας, 
^ , ^ F- ».. 
συνεστιᾶσθαι δὲ ἐνίοτε τοῖς ἀλλοτριωτάτοις: ἐὰν δὲ 
n 3 ’ - > , . M 
πλοίου τις ἐπιβαίνη, σαφῶς εἰδέναι καὶ τὸν κυβερ- 
νήτην καὶ τοὺς ναύτας ἅπαντας καταρωμένους" τὸ 
3 ~ ~ > 7 
δὲ πάντων ἀηδέστατον ὅραμα ἐχθρῶν, τοῦτο ἀεί 
ποτε ὁρᾶν καὶ πλέοντας καὶ βαδίζοντας, καὶ τού- 
. > ~ 
τοις ἀεὶ πλείστοις κατὰ τὰς ὁδοὺς ἀπαντᾶν, πονη- 
^ © ΄ 
ρὸν καὶ δυσχερῆ σύμβολον, ὥστε πάντως εἰπόντα 
1 πόσου Selden : πόσῳ. 
? πόσῳ δὲ Emperius : ὅσω δὴ. 
3 θεᾶσθαι Reiske : θεάσασθαι. 
4 After βουλομένους Emperius adds καὶ. 
ἡμῶν Arnim: ὑμῶν. 


Ei NM at he map would clarify this statement. Prusa 
lay close beneath the northern slopes of Mysian Olympus, 
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How much, then, is it worth to avoid experiencing 
these things? How mueh more to avoid inflicting 
them on others ? What amount of money or extent 
of territory would be such as to warrant sensible men 
in bartering therefor the seemly language of their 
daily lives, their beeoming conduet at spectacles, and 
their readiness to go abroad? Furthermore, the 
very land and sea and mountains in ev ery way bring 
you people together and, even if you did not wish it, 
compel you to deal with one another.! For not only 
do the Apameians need our timber and many other 
things as well, but we ourselves have no other harbour 
through which to import foreign goods or to export 
our own domestic products. 

Is it not, then, most unfortunate that eaeh should 
have to buy from men who are not friends and sell 
to men who hate them, to enter the port of men 
who are irked at their presence, to afford hospitality 
to men who revile them, and at times to recline at 
a banquet next to men who are most hostile to them ; 
if one takes passage on a ship, to know clearly that 
both the skipper and all his erew are muttering 
eurses at him ; and to have ever before one's eyes, 
whether sailing or walking, the most distasteful sight 
of all, that of enemies, and always to encounter such 
persons in greatest numbers on one’s travels—an 
evil and disagreeable omen ?®—as the result of which 
one is absolutely sure to have said something dis- 
agreeable or to have heard it said about himself as 


while Apameia lay a short distance northwest on the shore 
of the Sinus Cianus. Dio’s reference to the mountains is 
most appropriate, since it was the mountains that produced 
the timber which he mentions as a most important article 
of export. 

2 Chance meetings and sayings were regarded as omens. 
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^ x 5 f is , ο » 

τι παρελθεῖν ἢ ἀκούσαντα δυσχερές;; ὥστε ἔγωγε 
er εθυμούμην πολλάκις τὴν τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀμαθίαν 
καὶ διαφθοράν, ὅτι τῶν σφόδρα. ἀδόξων καὶ $av- 
λοτάτων ζῴων χείρους εἰσὶ ταῖς ψυχαῖς. οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ ἄνθρωποι πολλάκις ἐντυχόντες ἀλλήλοις ud- 
χονται καὶ λοιδορηθέντες ἀπίασιν: ot δὲ μύρμηκες 
οὕτω πυκνοὶ βαδίζοντες οὐδέποτε ἠνώχλησαν aà- 
λήλους, ἀλλὰ πάνυ πρᾷως ἐντυγχάνουσι καὶ παρ- 
ίασι καὶ βοηθοῦσιν ἀλλήλοις. 

Καὶ μὴν τὸ νῦν συμβεβηκὸς περὶ τὴν ἡμετέραν 
πόλιν τὸ μὲν ἀληθὲς ἅπτεται πολλῶν καὶ κνίζει 
τοὺς ἄλλους πάντας, ὅτι δὴ τὰς δίκας ὑμεῖς ἀπο- 
δέχεσθε καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν αὐτοὺς ἀνάγκη κρίνεσθαι: 
χρὴ δὲ δι αὐτὸ μᾶλλον φιλανθρώπως ἔχειν καὶ 
μὴ παρέχειν ἑαυτοὺς ἐπιφθόνους. αὐτίκαὶ πρέσβεις 
οἱ χειροτονηθέντες ἐπὶ τοῦτο τὸ πρᾶγμα πόθεν 
ἀπίασιν; οὐκ ἐκεῖθεν; οὐ παρὰ τῶν ἐχθίστων 
ἀναχθήσονται πλέοντες καὶ χρήσονται τῷ λιμένι 
τῆς ἐχθρᾶς πόλεως; T) κύκλῳ περιίασιν, ὥσπερ 
χαλεπῆς καὶ ἀβάτου τῆς ἐγγὺς ἡμῖν θαλάττης; 
ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ καὶ τοῖς πρότερον διαφεροµένοις 
πρὸς τοὺς ἀστυγείτονας ταῦτα ἡγοῦμαι χαλεπώ- 
Tepa καὶ βαρύτερα τοῦ λαβόντας" ὅπλα βαδίζειν 
εἰς τὴν χώραν ἢ προσβάλλειν τοῖς τείχεσιν 7 τὰ 
δένδρα κόπτειν ἢ τῷ καρπῷ πῦρ ἐνιέναι. τούτων 


1 Emperius deleted ὥστε . . . δυσχερές. 
? παρίασι] παριᾶσι Cobet. 
3 After αὐτίκα Arnim adds ot. 
4 λαβόντας Casaubon : λαβόντος. 


1 The animal kingdom, and especially the ants, provided 
Dio with his most effective illustrations. Cf., e.g., 88 40-41. 

? Cf. 8 10 and note. It would seem that Prusa's judicial 
authority was a recent acquisition. 
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he passes by ? So I have often reflected on the folly 
and the corruption of mankind, noting that men are 
spiritually inferior to the most despised and meanest 
creatures. For human beings often come to blows 
on mecting one another, and before they part they 
have exchanged abusive language; yet the ants, 
although they go about in such swarms, never bother 
one another, but quite amicably meet and pass and 
assist each other.! 

Again, that which has now come to pass regarding 
our city in truth touches intimately many people 
and irritates without exception those who are not 
from Prusa, because it is vou who hear their law-suits 
and it is in your city that they must stand trial ? ; 
but you ought on that account to be the more 
gracious AR not make yourselves obnoxious. For 
example, from what place will envoys chosen for this 
funetion? set out? Will it not be from Apameia ? 
Will they not set out on their voyage from the shores 
of their bitterest foes, and use the harbour of the 
enemy's city ? Or will they make a detour around 
it, as if the sea at our doors were difficult and in- 
accessible? As for me, I believe that those also 
who in days gone by were at variance with their 
neighbours fund such incidents harder to bear and 
more grievous than that people should take up arms 
and invade their country or attack their fortifica- 
tions or cut down their trees or set fire to their crops. 
For although, in my opinion, such actions are hard 


3 Possibly τοῦτο τὸ πρᾶγμα may refer to the negotiations 
over reconciliation with Apameia; but we have no other 
evidence that those negotiations involved a voyage—pre- 
sumably to Rome—and it seems more likely that Dio means 
the “ function ° of envoy and is thinking, not of the im- 
mediate situation, but of a situation regularly present. 
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ydp, οἶμαι, χαλεπῶν ὁ ὄντων, TÓ παντὶ χαλεπώτερόν 
ἐστιν, ἀφ᾽ ὧν γίγνεται, τὸ τῆς ἔχθρας καὶ τὸ τοῦ 
μίσους. οὐ γὰρ ἔστι φανῆναί ποτε ἀπὸ τούτου 
τοῦ πράγματος ὠφέλιμον οὐδὲν' οὐδὲ χρηστόν. δ 
T€ yàp τῆς ἔχθρας καρπὸς. ἁπάντων" πικρότατος" 
καὶ δριμύτατος, ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, τοὐναντίον ὁ τῆς 
εὐνοίας ἥδιστος καὶ λυσιτελέστατος. τὸ γὰρ μηδέ- 
ποτε εἴκειν μηδὲ παραχωρεῖν τῷ πλησίον, λέγω͵ δὲ 
χωρὶς αἰσχύνης, μηδὲ τῶν μὲν τυγχάνειν αὐτούς," 
τὰ δὲ παριέναι τοῖς ἄλλοις, οὐκ ἀνδρεῖόν ἐστιν, 
ὥσπερ οἴονταί τινες, οὐδὲ μεγαλόφρον, ἀλλ᾽ avón- 
τον καὶ ἀμαθές. 

Ody ὁρᾶτε' τοῦ ξύμπαντος οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῶν ἐν 
αὐτῷ θείων καὶ μακαρίων αἰώνιον τάξιν. καὶ ὁμό- 
νοιαν καὶ σωφροσύνην, ἧς οὔτε κάλλιον οὔτε σεμινό- 
τερον οὐδὲν οἷόν τ᾽ ἐπινοῆσαι; πρὸς δὲ αὖ τῶν 
λεγομέν ων στοιχείων, ἀέρος καὶ γῆς καὶ ὕδατος καὶ 
πυρός, τὴν. ἀσφαλῆ καὶ δικαίαν δι᾽ αἰῶνος ἅρμο- 
νίαν, μεθ᾽ ὅσης εὐγνωμοσύνης καὶ μετριότητος δια- 
μένειν πέφυκεν αὐτά τε σωζόμενα καὶ σῴζοντα τὸν 
ἅπαντα κόσμον ; σκοπεῖτε γάρ, εἰ καί τισι δόξει 
μετέωρος ὁ λόγος καὶ οὐ πάνυ τι ὑμῖν συμπαθής, 
ὅτι ταῦτα πεφυκότα ἄφθαρτα καὶ θεῖα καὶ τοῦ 
πρώτου καὶ μεγίστου γνώμῃ καὶ δυνάμει κυβερνώ- 
μενα θεοῦ τὸν ἅπαντα χρόνον ἐκ τῆς πρὸς ἀλλη- 
λα φιλίας καὶ ὁμονοίας σῴζεσθαι φιλεῖ, τά τε 
ἰσχυρότερα καὶ μείζω καὶ τὰ ἐλάττω δὴ" δοκοῦντα. 

t οὐδὲν added by R ciske. 


ἁπάντων Re iske: : ἀπὸ πάντων. 
πικρότατος U : μικρότατος M, σμικρότατος B. 


2 
3 


κ 4 After αὐτοὺς Arnim would add ἀξιοῦν. 
? After ὁρᾶτε Arnim would add τὴν. 
5 καὶ added by Reiske. 7 δὴ Emperius δὲ. 
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to bear, altogether harder to bear are the passions 
of enmity and hatred which eause them. For from 
such activity as this nothing beneficial or useful ean 
ever possibly come to pass. For the fruit of enmity 
is most bitter of all and most stinging, just as, 
methinks, its opposite, the fruit of goodwill, is most 
palatable and profitable. For the unwillingness ever 
to yield or make eoneessions to our neighbour—that 
is, without a feeling of humiliation—or while receiv- 
ing some things ourselves. to concede some to the 
others, is not manly conduet, as some imagine, but, 
on the contrary, senseless and stupid. 

Do you not see in the heavens as a whole and in the 
divine and blessed beings that dwell therein! an 
order and concord and self-control whieh is eternal, 
than whieh it is impossible to eonceive of anything 
either more beautiful or more august? Further- 
more, do you not see also the stable, righteous, ever- 
lasting coneord of the elements, as they are ealled 
air and earth and water and fire-—with what 
reasonableness and moderation it is their nature to 
continue, not only to be preserved themselves, but 
also to preserve the entire universe ? For even if 
the doetrine will seem to some an airy faney and 
one possessing no- affinity! at all with yourselves, 
you should observe that these things. being by 

nature indestructible and divine and "regulated by 
the purpose and power of the first and greatest god, 
are wont to be preserved as a result of their mutual 
friendship and concord for ever. not only the more 
powerful and greater. but also those reputed to be the 


1 The planets. 
? The word “ affinity was a technical term of the Stoics, 
whose philosophy occupies Dio from here to the end. 
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ταύτης δὲ τῆς κοινωνίας διαλυθείσης καὶ στάσεως 
, ; DNA NM. qu 
ἐπιγενομένης οὐχ οὕτως ἀνώλεθρος οὐδὲ ἄφθαρτος 
αὐτῶν 7) φύσις WOTE μὴ ταραχθῆναι καὶ τὴν ἁμή- 
χανόν τε καὶ ἄπιστον, ὥς φασιν, ὑπομεῖναι φθορὰν 
ἐκ τοῦ ὄντος εἰς τὸ μὴ ὄν. ἡ μὲν γὰρ λεγομένη 
παρὰ τοῖς σοφοῖς ἐπικράτησις αἰθέρος, ἐν ᾧ τὸ 
βασίλειον' καὶ τὸ κυριώτατον τῆς ψυχικῆς δυνά- 
pews Ov” οὐκ ἀποτρέπονται πῦρ ὀνομάζειν πολ- 
λάκις, ὃ ὅρῳ τε καὶ πράως γιγνομένη) év τισι χρόνοις 
τεταγμένοις, μετὰ πάσης φιλίας καὶ ὁμονοίας. ἔοικε 
συμβαίνειν. ἡ δὲ τῶν ἄλλων πλεονεξία καὶ δια- 
φορὰ παρανόμως γιγνομένη τὸν ἔσχατον ἔχει riv- 
δυνον ὀλέθρου, περὶ τῶν ὅλων οὔποτε ἐσομένου" 
διὰ τὸ πᾶσαν εἰρήνην καὶ δικαιοσύνην ἐν αὐτοῖς 
ὑπάρχειν καὶ πανταχοῦ πάντα δουλεύειν καὶ ξυν- 
ακολουθεῖν εὐγνώμονι νόμῳ πειθόµενα καὶ εἴκοντα. 
Ody ὁρᾶτε τοῦτο μὲν ἥλιον νυκτὶ μεθιστάμενον 
καὶ παρέχοντα ἀνατεῖλαι τοῖς ἀφανεστέροις ἄσ- 
τροις, τοῦτο δὲ σελήνην ἐῶντα καταλάμψαι τὴν 
ἅπασαν γῆν ἐν ἐρημίᾳ τοῦ κρείττονος φωτός; 
τοῦτο δὲ ἄστρα ὑποχωροῦντα ἡλίῳ καὶ μηδὲν 
ἡγούμενα πάσχειν μηδὲ ἀπόλλυσθαι" διὰ τὴν ἐκεί- 
νου τοῦ θεοῦ" δύναμιν; τοῦτο, δὲ αὖ τὸν ἥλιον 
περὶ µέσην ἐνίοτε ἡμέραν ἐπισκοτούμενον σελήνης 
ἐπιδραμούσης, ἢ τὸ φῶς αὐτὸς δίδωσι, πολλάκιᾳ 
γε μὴν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀσθενεστάτων νεφῶν ἀποκρυπτό- 
μενον ή τινος ἀραιᾶς ὁμίχλης περί τε λίμνας καὶ 
ποταμοὺς ἱσταμένης, ὡς ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε p εἴργεσθαι 


1 βασίλειον] βασιλεθον, Arnim. 2 ov] ὃ Arnim. 
3 γιγνομένη Reiske : τ γιγνόμενον. 
4 ἐσομένου] ἐσόμενον Arnim. 
? τοῦτο δὲ] καὶ Arnim. 
5 ἀπόλλυσθαι] ἀδικεῖσθαι Herwerden. 
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weaker. But were this partnership to be dissolved and 
to be followed by sedition, their nature is not so inde- 
structible or incorruptible as to eseape being thrown 
into confusion and being subjected to what is termed 
the inconeeivable and ineredible destruction. from ex- 
istenee to non-existence. For the predominanee of 
the ether of which the wise men speak—the ether 
wherein the ruling and supreme element of its 
spiritual power they often do not shrink from calling 
fire—taking place as it does with limitation and 
gentleness within certain appointed cycles. oecurs no 
doubt with entire friendship and concord. On the 
other hand, the greed and strife of all else, mani- 
festing itself in violation of law, contains the utmost 
risk of ruin, a ruin destined never to engulf the 
entire universe for the reason that complete peace 
and righteousness are present in it and all things 
every Hove serve and attend upon the law of reason, 
obeying and yielding to it. 

For example, do you not observe how the sun 
gives place to night, permitting the more obscure 
heavenly bodies to rise and shine, and again how it 
allows the moon to flood with light the whole earth 
during the absence of the greater luminary ? And 
again, how the stars make way for the sun and do 
not feel they are being mistreated or destroyed 
through that god's power ὃ And again, how the 
sun Soros about mid-day is darkened when the 
moon passes over it—the moon to which he himself 
gives his light—and furthermore, how the sun often 
is hidden by the most tenuous elouds or by some thin 
vapour arising near ponds and rivers, so that at times 
the sun is eompletely shut in, w ile at other times 


7 τοῦ θεοῦ deleted by Arnim. 
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~ 3 7 à 5 ^ . > ^ M & 
παντελῶς, EVLOTE δὲ ἀδρανῆ την AKTIVA και λεπτὴν 


99 διαπέ TEW; τοῦτο δὲ τῶν πλανω ένων ἄστ cv! 
2 


40 


41 


M » ’ “a ts > ^ ? 
τὴν ἄπαυστον χορείαν, à μηδέποτε ἀλλήλοις ἐμ- 
ποδὼν ἵσταται; πρὸς δὲ αὖ γῆ μὲν τὴν κατωτάτω 
χώραν λαχοῦσα ὑπομένει, καθάπερ ἕρμα νεώς, 
e A N Z / “ M > ^ 
ὕδωρ δὲ περὶ ταύτῃ κεχυμένον, ὕπερθεν δὲ ἀμφοῖν 
ἀὴρ μαλακός τε καὶ εὔπνους, 6 δὲ ἀνωτάτω καὶ 
ξύμπαντα ἔχων αἰθὴρ πυρὸς θείου κύκλῳ περιδρα- 
μόντος αὐτοῖς. καὶ ταῦτα μέν, οὕτως ἰσχυρὰ καὶ 
μεγάλα, τὴν πρὸς ἄλληλα κοινωνίαν ἀνέχεται καὶ 
διατελεῖ χωρὶς ἔχθρας: μικρὰ δὲ οὕτω πολίχνια 
τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἔθνη! ἀσθενῆ 
κατοικοῦντα ἐν μέρει τῆς γῆς οὐ δύναται τὴν ἦσυ- 

/ » JÒ ` 10 ΄ LAA Ar. ~ 
χίαν &yew οὐδὲ ἀθορύβως ἀλλήλοις γειτνιᾶν; 

"AAV? ὄρνιθες μὲν ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλων ποιησάμενοι 

M 5 3 ’ ε - » M / 
νεοττιὰς οὐκ ἐπιβουλεύουσιν αὑτοῖς οὐδὲ διαφέρον- 
A : / 
ται περὶ τροφῆς καὶ φρυγάνων, οὐδὲ μύρμηκες 
» ^ ^ ΄ 
πλησίον ὀπὰς ἔχοντες, ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς ἅλω πολλάκις 
εἰσφερόμενοι σῖτον, ἀλλὰ παραχωροῦσιν αὑτοῖς" καὶ 
τῶν ὁδῶν ἐκτρέπονται καὶ συνεργάζονται πολλά- 
κις, οὐδὲ ἐσμοὶ πλείονες μελιττῶν, ἕνα καὶ τὸν 
αὐτὸν νεμόμενοι λειμῶνα, τῶν ἔργων ἀμελήσαντες 
περὶ τῶν ἀνθῶν τῆς δρόσου διαφέρονται. καὶ μὴν 

2 / ~ 5 το 3 ^ À / 

ἀγέλαι βοῶν τε’ καὶ ἵππων ἀναμιχθεῖσαι πολλάκις 
ü 
ἀθορύβως καὶ πράως νέμονται, ὥστε μίαν ἐξ ap- 
^ 3 / € ^ ” M M / : M / 
φοῖν ἀγέλην ὁρᾶσθαι: ἔτι δὲ αἰπόλια καὶ ποίμνια 
συμμιχθέντα ἐπὶ νομῆς καὶ ἡμερεύσαντα" ῥᾳδίως 
1 ἄστρων Vinperius : ἀστέρων. 


2 καὶ ἔθνη Reiske : ἔθνη καὶ. 3 καὶ added by Emperius. 
4 αὐτοῖς Emperius: αὐτοῖς. 5 Body τε Arnim: τε βοῶν. 
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it sends its ray through the vapour thin and feeble ? 
And again, the "cm circling dance of the planets, 
wW hih never get in each ahere wav? Moreover, 
the earth is content with having drawn the lowest 
place, like a ship’s prop, and the water with having 
been poured about it, and, above them both is thé 
atmosphere, soft and fresh, and, highest of all and 
all-embracing, is the ether, a divine fire eneompass- 
ing the either Now if these beings, strong and 
great as they are, submit to their partnership with 
one another and continue free from hostility, ean- 
not such puny, petty towns of ordinary mort tals, such 
feeble tribes dwelling in a mere fraction of the earth, 
maintain peace and quiet and be neighbours to one 
another without uproar and disturbanee ? 

Why, birds make their nests near each other, yet 
do not plot against each other or quarrel over food 
and twigs ; and ants do not quarrel either, though 
they have their burrows close together, often carry- 
ing home grain from the same threshing- floor. but 
intend they make way for each other and turn off 
the trail and co- operate frequently ; no more do 
several swarms of bees, though they range over the 
same meadow, neglect their labours and wrangle 
over the nectar of the flowers. What is more, herds 
of eattle and droves of horses often mingle in the 
pasture and graze quietly and tranquilly. insomuch 
that to the eve the two breeds form but a single 
group. And again, goats and sheep which have 


o 
mingled in the pasture and passed the day together 


1 With the Stoic doctrine contained in ὃς 35-39 ef. Or. 36 
29-31 and the " myth of the Magi " nsed to reinforee it in 
Or. 36. 39-60. 


€ καὶ ἡμερεύσαντα] διημερεύσαντα Reiske. 
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M 4 € A ~ / + » 
καὶ πράως ὑπὸ τῶν νομέων διεκρίθησαν. ἄνθρω- 

M / . + , € » 
ποι δὲ βοσκημάτων καὶ θηρίων χείρους, ὡς ἔοικε, 
τὰ πρὸς φιλίαν καὶ τὸ κοινωνεῖν ἀλλήλοις. ἃ 
A € / > , *, / ev ~ > ^ 
yàp ἡ φύσις ἐποίησεν εὐνοίας ἕνεκα, ταῦτα ἰδεῖν 
ἔστιν ἔχθρας καὶ μίσους αἴτια γιγνόμενα. αὐτίκα 


€ A M / / ~ \ ^ 
ἡ πρώτη καὶ μεγίστη φιλία γονεῦσι πρὸς παῖδας. 


1 This sentence may well be an interpolation, for the 
thought contained in it does not harmonize completely with 
its context. 
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are easily and gently separated by their keepers.! 
However, human beings are worse than cattle and 
ereatures of the wild, it would seem, in regard to 
friendship and partnership with one another. For 
what Nature has done in the eause of friendship 3 
turns out, as we can see, to be a souree of enmity 
and hatred. Vor example, the first and highest 
friendship is that of parents toward children? . . . 


? Le., by bringing groups of human beings into close 
contaet with each other. 

3 Whether or not this sentence is complete in itself, the 
peroration plainly has been broken off abruptly. 
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Tius short address constitutes the sequel to Or. 40, which it 
must have followed closely in point of time. Dio is speaking 
before the Council of Apameia as a member of the official 
delegation from Prusa sent to conclude the reconciliation 
which forins the theme of both speeches. That the qnestion 
was of widespread interest is shown by the presence in the 
audience of others than members of the Council (3 1). 

The first half of the address is aimed at dispelling the dis- 
trust and hostility toward Dio oceasioned by his seeming 
indifference to the Apameians in the past. This he attempts 
to bring about by reealling the ties which bound him and his 
family to that city and by explaining the delicacy of his 
situation as a member of both communities. The remainder 
of the speech is devoted to praising the blessings of concord 
and stressing the peculiarly intimate nature of the ties existing 
between the two cities. Here there are many echoes of 
Or. 40. 

The abruptness of the close might suggest that the speech 
is incomplete. However, such a supposition is not unavoid- 
able. Dio has presumably achieved his immediate purpose 
—to restore himself to good favour at Apameia and, as a 
delegate from Prusa, to make his voice heard in support of 
concord. It is not as if he were the only delegate to be heard. 
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to 


41. ΠΡΟΣ AIIAMEIX ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ 


er M € ^ > \ ` ~ 3/ ε 
Οτι μὲν ὑμεῖς, ὦ βουλὴ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων οἱ 
παρόντες οἱ μετριώτατοι, πρᾷως πρὸς ἐμὲ καὶ 
~ ~ ^ , 
φιλικῶς ἔχετε, δοκῶ μοι τοῦτο γιγνώσκειν. αὐτός 
E ’ . 
τε γὰρ ἐμαυτὸν οἶδα περὶ πολλοῦ ποιούμενον τὴν 
- 3 
παρ᾽ ὑμῶν' εὔνοιαν καὶ μηδέποτε μηδὲν ἐναντίον 
^ * 3 ` 
μήτε εἰπόντα μήτε πράξαντα, καὶ ὑμεῖς εὐθὺς ἐμὲ 
> / , / / / / 9 ) 
ἀφικόμενον ἐτιμήσατε δημοσίᾳ, ψήφισμα τς πέμ- 
^ 1 . - 
ψαντες, συνηδόμενοι τῆς καθόδου καὶ παρακαλοῦν- 
^ d 
τες ἐπιδημῆσαι πρὸς αὑτούς. καὶ ἴσως οὐδὲν 
^ € 
ἐποιεῖτε θαυμαστόν: οὐ γὰρ μόνον at λοιπαὶ πόλεις, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ἰσοτίμων ὑμῖν αἱ πλεῖσται σχεδόν, 
ὅπου γέγονα, καὶ πολιτείας καὶ βουλῆς καὶ τῶν 
πρώτων τιμῶν οὐδὲν δεομένῳ μετέδωκαν, οὐκ 
9 ^ 3 / σον » 7 A 
ἀνωφελῆ adiat® νομίζοντες οὐδὲ ἀνάξιον τιμᾶσθαι. 
\ ` € / , » 5 Le 5 2 ε A 
τὸ δὲ ὑμέτερον οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλλότριον ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν 
εὐνοίᾳ καὶ χάριτι πατρίδος τιμώσης πολίτην αὑτῆς." 
4 A s / € A 3 / ^ 3 7 
τὸ δὲ εἶναί τινας, ὡς ἂν ἐν δήμῳ, τῶν ἐνθάδε 
3 M . ` ; € ΄ * A , 
ἐμοὶ σχεδὸν μὴ σφόδρα ἡδομένους οὐκ ἂν θαυμά- 
1 ὑμῶν Morel: ὑμῖν. 
2 ψήφισμά τι Capps: ψηφίσματι. 
3 ἀνωφελῆ σφισι Selden: ἀνωφελῆς φησὶ M, ἀνωφελῆ φησὶ 
CB. 


4 αὑτῆς Emperius : αὐτῆς. 


1 Dio means his return from exile. Cf. Or. 40. 16. 
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Memsers of the Council and you other most fair- 
minded gentlemen here present, I believe I know 
for a κα that you are kindly and amiably disposed 
toward me. For I am sure I myself esteem highly 
your favourable regard and have never said or done 
anything against vou, and besides. immediately on 
my reaching home ! you honoured me officially with 
a resolution which you sent me, expressing your joy 
over my return and inviting me to pay you a Visit. 
And perhaps there was nothing remarkable in what 
you did; for wherever I have! been. not only cities 
in gener: ab but even, I may say, most of those which 
are of equal rank with vourselv es, have presented 
me with citizenship, with “membership i in the Council, 
and with highest honours without my asking it 
believing me to be not unserviceable to theniscly es 
or unworthy of being honoured. And your action 
is not that of strangers but rather, as it were, of a 
fatherland honouring its own son? in token of good- 
will and of gratitude. Yet that there should be some 
here—as is natural in a democracy —who, if I may 
say so, are not too pleased with me? would not 
surprise me, because of the rivalry between our two 


2 Though a native of Prusa, he was an adoptive citizen of 
Apameia. 3 Cf. Or. 40. 16. 
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σαιμι διὰ τὴν τῶν πόλεων φιλοτιμίαν. καίτοι 
ἐπίσταμαι σαφῶς οὐδὲ τοὺς ἐκεῖ πολίτας ἅπαν- 
τας ἀρέσαι δυνάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνίους δι᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
ἀχθομένους ὅτι λίαν δοκῶ φιλόπολις καὶ πρόθυμος. 

3 δεῖ δὲ τὸν ἐπιεικῆ καὶ μέτριον ἄνδρα καὶ ταύ- 
την παρέχει; τὴν ἐξουσίαν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ πολίταις. 
τὸ γὰρ μηδένα ἐν πόλει μήτε ἀντιλέγειν ἑνὶ μή- 

τε μέμφεσθαι κἂν ἅπαντα φαίνηται ποιῶν καλῶς, 

οὐ δήμων ἐστὶν οὐδὲ ἐπιεικές, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον φιλεῖ 
τὸ τοιοῦτον συμβαίνειν τοῖς τυράννοις ἢ τοῖς 
εὐεργέταις. εἰ οὖν εἰσί ru'es πρὸς ἐμὲ δυσκόλως 
διακείμενοι, τούτοις μάλιστα πιστεύω. δῆλον γὰρ 
ὡς νομίζοντές µε ἀγαπᾶν τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ πατρίδα 
καὶ πάντα τρόπον αὔξειν οὕτως ἔχουσιν. ἐὰν οὖν 
πεισθῶσιν ὅτι καὶ ταύτην ἡγοῦμαι πατρίδα, καὶ 
πράττειν ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς ὅ τι ἂν δύνωμαι πρόθυμός 
εἰμι, ῥᾳδίως μεταβαλοῦνται καὶ ἀγαπήσουσί µε 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ὁμοίως. 

4. Τὸ μὲν οὖν φιλεῖν τὴν πατρίδα μάλιστα πάντων 
οὐκ ἔξαρνός εἰμι. πυνθάνομαι δὲ αὐτῶν εἰ τοῦτο 
ἀδίκου νομίζουσιν ἀνδρὸς εἶναι καὶ μοχθηροῦ, καὶ 
πολίτην τοιοῦτον οὐκ ἂν ἐθέλοιεν εἶναι παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς. 
οὐκοῦν ἔξεστιν ὑμῖν ἔχειν κἀμὲ πολίτην ἀνυπόπτως 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τοὺς βελτίστους. καὶ τοίνυν bv 
αὐτό μοι τοῦτο πιστεύοιτε ἂν δικαιότερον: ὅστις 
μὲν γὰρ ἀγνώμων περὶ τοὺς φύσει γονέας οὐκ ἂν 

5 γένοιτο ὅσιος οὐδὲ πρὸς τοὺς θεμένους αὐτόν, ὁ δὲ 
τοὺς γεννήσαντας ποτῶν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν ἀμελήσειε 


1 Cf. Or. 40. 8-9. 
2 Le., those who feel hostile toward him. 
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cities. ‘Though I am aware that I cannot please 
even all the citizens of Prusa, but, on the contrary, 
that some of them are vexed with me for the very 
reason that I seem to be too patriotic and enthusi- 
astic.! However, a man who is reasonable and fair- 
minded must allow his fellow citizens this licenee too. 
l'or it is not to be expected of democracies, nor is it 
reasonable, that they should not allow anyone in a 
city either to raise his voice against a single person 
or to find fault with him, even when chat person 
shows himself to be behaving well in all respects, 
but such immunity from criticism is more likely to 
be accorded to dictators than to benefactors. There- 
fore, if there are some who are ill disposed toward 
me, it is they in whom I have the most confidence. 
For it is clear that they feel as they do because they 
believe I love my fatherland and try to foster it in 
every way. Therefore, if they become convinced 
that 1 regard this city too as my fatherland and am 
eager to ‘do in its behalf all in my power, they will 
readily change and come to love me as the others do. 
Now love of native land is a thine whieh, above all, 
I do not disclaim. But I ask them? whether they 
regard this as the mark of an unjust man and one 
who is base, and whether they would not care to 
have that kind of citizen in their state. Well then, 
you have the opportunity to have as a citizen above 
suspicion not only me but the best of the other 
Prusans as well. And furthermore, you might more 
justly feel confidence in me for this very reason ; for 
whoever is inconsiderate toward his natural parents 
would never be a dutiful son to his parents by adop- 
tion; whereas he who cherishes those to whom he 
owes his being would never neglect those who have 
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~ M ~ 
τῶν χάριτι γονέων γενομένων. τὸ μὲν γὰρ τῆς 
> A ~ € 
φύσεως αὐτόματόν ἐστι, τὸ δὲ τῆς χάριτος ἑκού- 
T / ε ΄ > 
σιον. εἰμὶ μὲν οὖν πολίτης ἑκατέρων: ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
- ιά 3 - 
μὲν οὐ δεῖ µε περὶ τούτου χάριν εἰδέναι, ὑμᾶς δὲ 
ὡς εὐεργέτας ἀμείβεσθαι δίκαιον. διὰ γὰρ' τὴν 
ὑμετέραν εὔνοιαν καὶ δωρεὰν μετέχω͵ τῆς πόλεως. 
᾿Αλλ' ὅσοι μὲν αὐτοὶ πολῖται γεγόνασι, τούτοις 
μόνον ὑπάρχει «φιλάνθρωπον τὸ τῆς δωρεᾶς, τὸ δὲ 
τῆς φύσεως ἀναγκαῖον οὐ πρόσεστιν. ἐμοὶ δὲ 
ἀμφοτέρων μέτεστιν' ὁ μὲν γὰρ πάππος ὁ ἐμὸς 
μετὰ τῆς μητρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς παρὰ τοῦ τότε αὐτο- 
κράτορος φίλου ὄντος ἅμα τῆς “Ρωμαίων πολιτείας 
^ ε M ^ 
kai τῆς ὑμετέρας ἔτυχεν, ὁ δὲ πατὴρ τῆς" παρ᾽ 
ὑμῶν: ὥστε καὶ χάριτι καὶ γένει πολίτης ὑμέτερός 
εἰμι. καὶ μὴν. τῶν γε ἐμῶν τέκνων ἧδε πατρίς 
ἐστι μᾶλλον. τὸ μὲν οὖν ἀναγκαῖον συνακολουθεῖν 
e - 
τὰ τέκνα τῷ πατρί, πολὺ δὲ ἡδιον τοῦτον" τὸν 
πατέρα τοῖς “παισὶ συνέπεσθαι. 
Διὰ μὲν δὴ ταῦτα εὔνους ὢν ὑμῖν τυγχάνω καὶ 
/ ΄ » ` ^ \ > r 
πολίτου διάθεσιν ἔχω: καὶ φανερῶς δὲ ἐδήλωσα. 
τῆς γὰρ φιλονικίας ἐνεστώσης ταῖς πόλεσι, καὶ 
- / 
τῆς πατρίδος σφόδρα μὲν αἰδουμένης ἐμὲ ἄκοντα 
> ^ / Δ > LA > a M 
ἐνοχλῆσαι, σφόδρα δὲ ἐπιθυμούσης ἀναλαβεῖν τὸ 
1 γὰρ Reiske : δὲ. 2 τῆς added by Wendland. 
* Following this sentence the mss. read : τὸ γὰρ ἀπωτέρω 
δυοῖν βαθμοῖν ζητεῖν τὸ γένος οὐδαμῶς ἐπιεικές. οὐδεὶς γὰρ οὕτω 
, > A 3 ? ^ € , , Φ » 
τό γε ἀληθὲς ἐξ οὐδεμιᾶς εὑρεθήσεται πόλεως, For it is not at 
all suitable to try to trace one’s birth farther back than two 
degrees, since by so doing no one, in truth, will be found to 


cone from any city. This Crosby deletes as an interpolation. 
4 τοῦτον added by Crosby. 


ry. . ο . . 
1 That his maternal grandfather was a man of cultivation 
and influence is stressed in Or. 46.3. Arnim suggests that 
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beeome parents as an act of grace. For Nature 
operates without our choice, whereas grace is an aet 
of freewill. Now then, I am a citizen of each of our 
two cities ; but while I need not feel grateful to the 
men of Prusa in that connexion, it is only fair that I 
should requite you as benefactors. For it is through 
your kindness and generosity that I am a member 
of your city. 

However, for all who have gained citizenship by 
themselves there is only the benevolenee inspired by 
the grant, and the compulsion which Nature imposes 
is not attached to it. Dut as for me, I partake of 
both ; for my grandfather, along with my mother, 
acquired from the emperor of that day, who was his 
friend, not only Roman citizenship, but along with 
it eitizenship in Apameia too,’ while my father got 
citizenship here from you; consequently I am your 
fellow townt&man by both grace and birth. Again, 
to my children at least this is fatherland rather than 
Prusa.* While, therefore, necessity dictates that the 
children follow the father: it is much more pleasant 
for this father to follow his children. 

These, then, are the reasons why I happen to be 
well disposed toward you and have a citizen's state 
of mind ; and, moreover, I have shown it openly 
too. For when strife had broken out between our 
cities and the city of my birth very considerately dis- 
liked to trouble me against my wishes,’ though it was 


Claudius may have been the emperor whose favour he 
enjoyed. 

2 [t has been thought that his family made their home in 
Apameia during his exile. His children may actually have 
been born there, for, as we have seen, Dio's connexion with 
the city was very close. 

3 Cf, Or. 40. 25. 
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πρᾶγμα, πολλάκις τῷ τιμᾶν προκαλουμένης οὐκ 
^ y , 7 À 
ἐπήκουσα' πρὸς τοῦτο μόνον--οὐδὲν ἂν ὀκνήσας 
^ d 1 
ἐκείνης ἕνεκεν ποιῆσαι, μηδενὸς ἔλαττον τυχὸν 
^ A £ M 
πρᾶξαι δυνάμενος, καὶ φίλων μοι ὄντων οὔτε 
> ’ ” > f 4 M > iA » 
ὀλίγων οὔτε ἀδυνάτων, ἵνα μηδὲν ἐπίφθονον εἴπω 
` e / , L4 M > > ^ . 6 / 
μηδὲ 6 λυπήσει τινάς, ἔτι δὲ οὐκ ὀκνῶν τὴν ὁδόν, 
ε £c» CÓ 2 4 LAX » / s T7 
ὁπότ᾽ ἔδει µε καὶ ἄλλως ἀπιέναι. τούτων οὖν 
ὑπαρχόντων ἀπεσχόμην τοῦ πράγματος, οὐκ ἐκεί- 
νους προδιδούς, ἀλλ᾽ αἰδούμενος ὑμᾶς καὶ νομί- 
/ ^ 
Cov χρησιμώτερος ἔσεσθαι κἀκείνοις καὶ ὑμῖν 
^ £ ~ 
ἐὰν δύνωμαι φίλας ποιῆσαι τὰς πόλεις τῶν T€ προ- 
΄ 3 ΄ 4 5 Aa M ` ` 3 
τέρων ζητημάτων" ἀπαλλάξας καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν εἰς 
/ ^ 
εὔνοιαν καὶ ὁμόνοιαν προτρεψάμενος. τοῦτο γὰρ 
1 d / ^ 
ἁπάντων βέλτιστόν τε καὶ ἄριστον οὐ μόνον τοῖς 
» A 5 / » A . ^ / ` 
ἴσοις πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς κρείττοσι πρὸς 
τοὺς ὑποδεεστέρους. > 
> A M > ε τὲ » > ΄ 
Επίσταμαι μὲν οὖν ὡς χαλεπόν ἐστιν ἀνθρώπων 
» - 3/ . ^ 3 / / 
ἐξελεῖν ἔριν, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν πλείονι χρόνῳ τεθραμ- 
μένην, ὥσπερ νόσημα ἐκ πολλοῦ συμπεφυκὸς οὐ 
es 5 + ^ / » » 
ῥάδιον ἀπαλλάξαι τοῦ σώματος, ἄλλως τε εἴ τις 
> A / > ΄ da e A ΄ ~ ~ 
ἐθέλοι ἀνωδύνως ἰᾶσθαι. ὅμως δὲ πιστεύω τῷ τῆς 
/ » / > A > A > 9 / 
πόλεως ἤθει, νομίζων οὐ σκληρὸν οὐδὲ ἀμαθές, 
ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι γνήσιον ἐκείνων τῶν ἀνδρῶν καὶ 
^ / + € 5 T ~ > / 
τῆς μακαρίας πόλεως, ὑφ᾽ ἧς δεῦρο ἐπέμφθητε 
1 ἐπήκουσα] ὑπήκουσα Geel. 
? ὁπότ᾽ έδει Crosby: ὁπότε δεῖ. 
3 προτέρων with UBT: πρότερον. 
4 t , ζηλ id Geel 3 À ’ E Ἢ 9 
ητημάτων] ζηλωμάτων Geel, ἐγκλημάτων Kmperius. 


1 He probably has Trajan in mind, but he avoids direct 
reference as being more politic. 

2 For his reluctance to answer the call of Prusa, cf. Or. 40. 
17-18. 
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very eager to take up the problem, often inviting 
my support by the honours it bestowed upon me, 1 
did not give heed to this inducement alone—not that 
I should have had any reluctance about acting in 
behalf of Prusa, since 1 might possibly have accom- 
plished as much as any one and had not a few friends, 
and friends, too, not lacking in influence,’ not to say 
anything invidious or likely to hurt some persons’ 
feelings ; furthermore, it was not because I shrank 
from the journey, since I had to go abroad in any 
case. Well then, in spite of these considerations I 
held off from the affair,? not as a traitor to the men of 
Prusa, but out of consideration for you, and because 
I believed I should be more serviceable to both sides 
if I could make the cities friends, not alone by ridding 
them of their past subjects of dispute, but also by 
turning them toward friendship and concord for 
the future.? For this is the best course of all and 
the most expedient, not only in dealings between 
equals, but also in dealings between superiors and 
inferiors. 

Now I understand how difficult it is to eradicate 
strife from human beings, especially when it has been 
nurtured for a fairly long period of time, just as it 
is not easy to rid the body of a disease that has long 
since become a part of it, especially in case one 
should wish to effect a painless cure. But still I 
have confidence in the character of your city, believ- 
ing it to be, not rough and boorish, but in very 
truth the genuine character of those distinguished 
men and that blessed city by which you were sent 


3 Dio hopes that this explanation will dispel the suspicion 
and irritation on the part of the Apameians because of his 
seeming coldness, to whieh he alludes in Or. 40. 16. 
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ῃ ` ν / lY». ^ ^ , 
φίλοι δὴ παρὰ φίλους: οἰκήσοντες: ἢ τοσοῦτον eù- 
/ ’ ~ y 3: / X / 
τυχίᾳ διαφέρουσα τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων καὶ δυνά- 
’ A 
µει πλέον διενήνοχεν ἐπιεικείᾳ καὶ φιλανθρωπίᾳ, 
^ ^ . 
τοῦτο μὲν ἀφθόνως μεταδιδοῦσα καὶ πολιτείας 
` τῷ A > ~ 3 LA) > ld € 7 
καὶ νόμων καὶ ἀρχῶν, οὐδέν᾽ ἀλλότριον ἡγουμένη 
^ ^ ’ 
τῶν ἀξίων, τοῦτο δὲ ὁμοίως ἅπασι φυλάττουσα τὸ 
δίκαιον. 
^ / 2 e ^ / . 
10 Ἣν προσήκει μιμουμένους ὑμᾶς πράους καὶ 
` ` 
μεγαλόφρονας φαίνεσθαι καὶ πρὸς τοὺς᾽ ἐγγὺς 
΄ . A 
οὕτω," συνοίκους σχεδόν, μὴ χαλεποὺς μηδὲ ὑπερ- 
ἠφάνους γείτονας, πρὸς οὓς ὑμῖν καὶ γάμοι κοινοὶ 
καὶ τέκνα καὶ πολιτεῖαι καὶ θυσίαι θεῶν καὶ παν- 
ηγύρεις καὶ θεάματα, καὶ συμπαιδεύεσθε αὐτοῖς' 
ν € ` - . > ΄ € / 
καθ’ ἕνα καὶ συνεστιᾶσθε καὶ ἀλλήλους ὑποδέχεσθε 
"D / 5 \ / / / Y 
καὶ ἀλλήλοις" τὸν πλείω χρόνον συνδιατρίβετε καὶ 
T 3 - 
σχεδὸν εἷς ἐστε δῆμος καὶ μία πόλις ἐν οὐ πολ- 
^ / / ^ m 
AD διαστήματι. καὶ τοίνυν πλείους τῶν ἐκεῖθεν 
` tA / . ^ P4 $ 
καὶ πολίτας πεποίησθε, καὶ βουλῆς μετεδώκατε, καὶ 
ἄρχοντας οὐκ ἀπηξιώσατε γενέσθαι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, καὶ 
τῶν σεμνῶν τούτων, ἃ τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἐστὶ πόλεως, 
11 ἐκοινωνήσατε. πῶς οὖν εἰκὸς καθ’ ἕνα μὲν ἕκαστον 
ε - + M ^ ^ A M / 
ἡγεῖσθαι φίλον καὶ τιμᾶν, κοινῇ δὲ τὴν πόλιν 
^ . 
ἐχθρὰν νομίζειν, ὑμᾶς τε ἐκείνην κἀκείνους τὴν 
ὑμετέραν; οἱ γὰρ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἀγαπῶντες καὶ 
1 After φίλους Casaubon deletes δεῦρο. 
? πρὸς τοὺς with U corr.| τοὺς BTM. 


3 After οὕτω Emperius adds καὶ. 
* αὐτοῖς Crosby : τοῖς. * ἀλλήλοις deleted by Arnim. 


! Apameia, originally Myrlaea, had been refounded as a 
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here as friends indeed to dwell with friends.! That 
city, while so superior to the rest of mankind in good 
fortune and power, has proved to be even more 
superior in fairness and benevolence, bestowing un- 
grudgingly both citizenship and legal rights and 
offices, believing no man of worth to be an alien, and 
at the same time safeguarding justice for all alike. 
In emulation of that city it is fitting that. you 
should show yourselves gentle and magnanimous 
toward men who are so close to you, virtually house- 
mates, and not harsh and arrogant neighbours, since 
they are men with whom you have common ties 
of wedlock, offspring, civic institutions, sacrifices to 
the gods, festive assemblies, and spectacles ; more- 
over, you are educated together with them individu- 
ally, you feast with them, you entertain each other, 
you spend the greater portion of your time together, 
you are almost one community, one city only 
slightly divided.? Besides, several citizens of Prusa 
you have even made citizens of Apameia, you 
have made them members of the Council, you have 
deemed them not unworthy of becoming magis- 
trates among vou, and you have admitted: hen. to 
partnership in these august privileges which pertain 
to Roman citizenship? How, Miei is it reasonable 
to regard individuals singly as friends and to show 
them honour, and then as a community to view their 
city as a foe, as Apameia and Prusa both are doing ? 
For when men love the inhabitants of a city and 


colony of Rome. The enlogy of Rome which follows is 
notable, but deserved. 

2 Prusa and Apameia were separated by not more than 
twelve miles at most. 

3 On this summary of the ties that bound the two cities, 
ct. Or. 40. 22 and 27-29. 
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E 
ἐπιμιγνύμενοι τούτοις καὶ προσαγόμενοι πολίτας 
τί λοιπὸν 7 τὸν ἀέρα" ἐχθαίρουσι καὶ τοὺς τόπους, 
η Ô μηδὲ εἰπεῖν ὅσιον, τοῖς θεοῖς ἀπεχθάνονται; 
καὶ τοίνυν ἅπασα μὲν ἔχθρα πρὸς ἅπαντας ἐργῶ- 
δες καὶ χαλεπόν: οὐδεὶς γὰρ οὕτως ἀσθενὴς ἐχθρὸς 
ὅστις οὐκ ἐλύπησεν ἐπὶ καιροῦ καὶ τὸν ἄγαν φαι- 

3 ^ »2 ^ H 
νόμενον ἰσχυρὸν καὶ τὸ μῖσος ἐνεδείξατο ἡ λόγον 
τινὰ εἰπὼν λυπηρὸν 7) ἔργον ἀσύμφορον πράξας. 

, ὧν , € > ^ , / € X , λ 

12 Οὐ γαρ εστιν, ως ELTEW, οὐδέποτε ἡδὺς οὐδὲ 
3 / € - , ιά 3 ^ > / 

ὠφέλιμος ὁ τοῦ μίσους καρπός, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον 

/ 
ἁπάντων ἀηδέστατος καὶ πικρότατος, οὐδὲ βάρος 

u \ SQN 58. »7 ε ” 2 / - 
οὕτω χαλεπὸν οὐδὲ ἐπίπονον ws ἔχθρα" φέρει 
ταῖς μὲν οὖν εὐτυχίαις ἀεὶ παρενοχλεῖ,' τὰς δὲ συμ- 
φορὰς αὔξει, καὶ τῷ μὲν ἄλλο τι λυπουμένῳ τὴν 
λύπην ἀπεργάζεται. διπλασίονα, τοὺς δὲ εὖ πράτ- 
τοντας οὐκ ἐᾷ χαίρειν κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν. ἀνάγκη 

, 
γάρ, οἶμαι, τοὺς πολλοὺς' ὑπὸ μὲν ἀλλήλων 
βλάπτεσθαι, παρὰ δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις καταφρονεῖσθαι 
καὶ ἀδοξεῖν, ὡς τοῦτο μὲν ὑπαρχόντων αὐτοῖς ἐναν- 
τίων, τοῦτο δὲ αὐτοὺς ἄφρονας καὶ φιλονίκους. 
M ε / + 
13 φιλίας δὲ καὶ ὁμονοίας οὐδὲν κάλλιον οὐδὲ θειό- 
τερον καὶ ἀνδρὶ πρὸς ἄνδρα καὶ πόλει πρὸς πόλιν." 
τίνες μὲν γὰρ εὐπρεπέστερον κτῶνται τἀγαθὰ τῶν 
φίλων συμποριζόντων αὐτοῖς; τίνες δὲ ἀποφεύγου- 
σι τὰ κακὰ ῥᾷον η οἷς ἂν φίλοι συμμαχῶσι; 
τίνων δὲ ἧττον ἅπτεται τὰ λυπηρὰ ἢ τῶν -ἐχόντων 
τοὺς συναλγοῦντας καὶ συμφέροντας αὐτοῖς; τίσι 
iH τὸν dene Peken rra iro δὲ MM 
|... 5 έχθρα Reiske: ἔχθραν. 
παρενοχλεῖ Selden: παρὸν ἐνοχλεῖ M, παρὼν ἐνοχλεῖ UB. 
4 τοὺς πολλοὺς] τοὺς τοιούτους Geel. 


5 βλάπτεσθαι Emmperius : ἀνάπτεσθαι. 
€ πόλιν Reiske : ἰδιώτην. 
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mingle with them and weleome them to citizenship, 
what explanation remains exeept that they do not 
like each other’s climate and the position of each 
other’s city, or else—an unholy thing even to suggest 
—that they detest each other’s gods ; ? Fw thermore: 
any enmity towards any people is an irksome, grie- 
vous thing. For there is no enemy so weak as not 
on oecasion to hurt even the man who appears to 
be very strong, or to display his hatred by either 
saying some painful word or doing some injurious aet. 

For the fruit of hatred is never, so to speak, 
sweet or beneficial, but of all things most unpleasant 
and bitter, nor is any burden so hard to bear or so 
fatiguing as enmity. For example, while it always 
interferes with strokes of good fortune, it increases 
disasters, and while for him who suffers from some- 
thing else it doubles the pain, it does not permit 
those who are enjoying good fortune to rejoice in 
fitting measure.! For it is inevitable, I suppose, 
that the masses should be harmed by one another, 
and, on the other hand, be despised and held in low 
esteem by the others, not only as having antagonists 
to begin with, but also as being themselves foolish 
and contentious. However, there is nothing finer or 
more godlike than friendship and eoneord, whether 
between man and man or between city and city. 
For who are they who acquire the good things 
of life more becomingly, when it is their fund: 
who assist in supplying them? Who escape the bad 
things more easily than those who have friends as 
alies? Who are less affeeted by distress than those 
who have persous to share their suffering and to 


1 [n 88 11-12 there is the closest resemblance to Or. 40, 
20-21. 
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i ο ` > ^ ^ e M / e ΄ > . 
δὲ ἥδιον τὸ εὐτυχεῖν ἢ ὅσοι μὴ μόνον αὑτούς, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ἄλλους εὐφραίνουσιν εὖ πράττοντες; ὡς ἔγωγε 

QP OW » ^ > ^ . L4 + A > $ 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν εὐτυχεῖν ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἄνδρα φαίην ὃς οὐδένα 
ἔχει τὸν συνηδόμενον. τίς δὲ συνεργός, τίς δὲ 

, 1 > / ^ 5$ ^ ^ / , " 
σύμβουλος" ἀμείνων τοῖς ἰδοῦσιν ἢ φίλος ἐντυχών; 
σχεδὸν γὰρ οὗτος καὶ σύμβολος᾽ οὐ μόνον εὐφη- 

/ > B ` , / TEES E 
potatos, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὠφελιμώτατος, καὶ ὅτῳ ἂν 
ἐντύχῃ ἀνὴρ εὔνους. τὰ δὲ τοῦ μίσους καὶ τὰ τῆς 
ἔχθρας πανταχῇ λυπηρὰ καὶ δυσχερῆ. χαλεπὸν 
μὲν ἐν σπουδῇ, χαλεπὸν δὲ ἐν εὐφροσύνῃ παρὼν 
ἐχθρός, λυπηρὸν μὲν ὁρῶσι, λυπηρὸν δὲ μνημονεύ- 
ουσι, πολὺ δὲ πάντων πειρωμένοις βλαβερώτατον. 

? σύμβουλος] σύμβολος Arnim. 
οὗτος καὶ σύμβολος Emperius : οὗτος σύμβουλος M, οὗτος 


ὁ σύμβουλος UB. 
3 καὶ deleted by Emperius. 
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help them bear it? To whom is good fortune sweeter 
than to those who gladden by their success not 
only themselves but others too? For I would not 
count that man fortunate who has no one to share 
his pleasure. Again, what helper, what counsellor, is 
more welcome to behold than a friend met unex- 
pectedly ? In fact one might almost say that he is 
also an augury, not only most auspicious, but even 
most helpful, and to whomever he may meet a loyal 
friend! But the works of hatred, indeed, and of 
enmity are painful and grievous everywhere. The 
presence of an enemy is a grievous thing, whether 
in a serious business or in the midst of good cheer, 
a painful thing to behold and painful to recall, but 
beyond all things most baneful to experience. 


1 Dio seems to be punning on σύμβολος and σύμβουλος. 
On the chance meeting as a ξύμβολον, cf. Aristophanes, 
Birds 719-721. 
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Tuis delightful little bit, obviously the introduction to a 
more pretentious performance, served to disarm the audience 
and make it sympathetic with the speaker. [ts note of self- 
depreciation sounds quite modern. Incidentally, we get 
valuable information about the fate of literary works even 
in the lifetime of their authors, as well as about the activity 
of the booktrade and the low cost of its product. 

Arninir asserts that our little “ enrtain-raiser ` is unmis- 
takably from Dio's philosophical period. Actually all that 
seems unmistakable about the piece is that its author either 
has achieved fame as a public speaker or thinks he has. The 
very title is not above suspicion, for the remarks which follow 
afford no clue to the identity of the speaker or to cither place 
or occasion of delivery. 
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42, ΔΙΑΛΕΞΙΣ EN THI ΠΑΤΡΙΔΙ 


e M € ^ ^ M 3 ^ . - 
Όπως μὲν ὑμεῖς διανοεῖσθε περὶ ἐμοῦ καὶ τῆς 
ἐμῆς εἴτε σοφίας εἴτε ἀμαθίας οὐ δύναμαι ξυμβαλεῖν, 
πότερον ὄντως ἐπιθυμεῖτε τῶν λόγων ὡς darov- 
σόμενοί τι θαυμαστὸν καὶ τοιοῦτον ὁποῖον οὐκ ἂν 
ἑτέρου τῶν νῦν, ἢ τοὐναντίον, ὡς ἐμὲ ἐξελέγξον- 
τες καὶ ἀποδείξοντες οὐθὲν μέγα οὐδὲ σπουδαῖον 
ἐπιστάμενον. εἰ μὲν γὰρ οὕτως ἔχετε, .θαρρῶν 
ὑμῖν παρέχω ἐμαυτόν, ἵνα ἐμπλήσητε τὴν προ- 
θυμίαν: εἰ δὲ μή, φοβοῦμαι. τὴν ἐναντίαν δόξαν, 
μήποτε ἀκούσαντες ἔπειτα οὐ δικαίως ἐμοῦ κατα- 
γνῶτε, ὅτι αὐτοὶ οὐκ' ὀρθῶς ἐδόξατε. οὐδέποτε 
- ΄ 
γὰρ οὐδενὶ ἔγωγε τοῦτο ὑπεσχόμην, ὡς ἱκανὸς ὧν 
^ ^ A / ΄ - 
λέγειν ἢ φρονεῖν ἢ πλέον τι γιγνώσκειν τῶν πολ- 
- ^ / 
λῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ τούτου διαμαχόμενος ἑκάστο- 
- ^ ` 
τε καὶ ἀντιλέγων τοῖς ἀξιοῦσιν ἔπειτα εἰς τὸ 
΄ ’ M . ^ * A , Li 
λέγειν καθίσταμαι: καὶ πολλοὶ τοῦτο αὐτὸ ἐπίδειξιν 
e / 
ἡγήσαντο. 
ο Y ` κε S tes: / 9 
Όμως δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ἑτέραν καὶ ἑτέραν λαμβάνω 
> , > / . M 
ὁδόν. ὅταν μὲν yàp εἰς ἐμαυτὸν ἀπίδω καὶ τὴν 
1 αὐτοὶ οὐκ Emperius: οὐκ αὐτοὶ. 
2 λαμβάνω] ἐμβαίνω Selden. 


1 Dio is referring to the opposing opinions of him mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. His usage of Dh word ὁδόν . 
may be compared with that of Herodotus (2. 20 
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Whar your purpose is about me and my wisdom— 
or folly, as the case may be—I ean't imagine; whether 
you really want a speech from me with the expceta- 
tion of hearing something wonderful, something the 
like of which you eould not hear from any other man 
now living, or, just the reverse, with a view to show- 
ing me up and proving that I know nothing important 
or weighty. For if this is your purposc, Γ put myself 
at your disposal with full confidence, to the end that 
you may satisfy your desire ; but if sneh is not the 
ease, I am apprehensive as to the opposite opinion, 
lest when you have heard me you may pass unfavour- 
able judgement upon me undeservedly, merely for 
the reason that you yourselves had formed an in- 
correct opinion about me. For I have never given 
any one to understand that I am an able speaker or 
thinker or that I possess more knowledge than the 
average ; but on that very point I strongly insist, 
on every occasion, to those who ask me to speak, 
and I eorrect that false impression before settling 
down to my speech ; and many consider this very 
protest of mine to be ostentation. 

However that may be, I myself also take now this 
path and now that.' For, on the one hand, when- 
ever I consider myself and my inexperience, my 
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~ / . € ~ 
ἀπειρίαν τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ, περὶ πάντα μὲν ἁπλῶς, 
14 . . ` ` / € LÒ , ^ 
μάλιστα δὲ τὴν περὶ τοὺς λόγους, ὡς ἰδιώτης ὧν 
~ Ld 
διανοοῦμαι καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἰδιώτου βίον Piwaopevos: 
ὅταν δὲ εἰς τοὺς σπουδάζοντας καὶ παρακαλοῦντας, 
^ / ^ 
ὑπονοεῖν ἐμαυτὸν ἀναγκάζομαι, μὴ apa τι τῶν 
315 ds / » 51 \ , M ` > \ 
ἐμῶν λόγου ἄξιον Ñ' καὶ λανθάνω πεπονθὼς τὸ αὐτὸ 
ἐνίοις τῶν ζῴων, ἃ χρήσιμα ὄντα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
καὶ δύναμίν τινα ἔχοντα ἐν αὑτοῖς πρὸς ἴασιν 
2. ^ * ej ^ ^ Ν 
νοσημάτων, ἤτοι χολῆς ἢ αἵματος ἢ πιμελῆς ἢ 
τριχῶν, οὐκ ἴσασιν, οἱ δὲ ἄνθρωποι εἰδότες διώκου- 
σιν αὐτὰ καὶ πειρῶνται πάντα τρόπον συλλαβεῖν, οὐ 
^ ^ ^ / 
τῶν κρεῶν ένεκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνης τῆς δυνάµεως. 
ε ΄ é 
4 My? dpa κἀμὲ ἀναγκάζουσιν" ἑκάστοτε λέγειν, 
> ` / ^ / > > € Li / 
οὐδὲν δεόμενοι τῶν λόγων, ἀλλ ἑτέρου τινός. 
- ΄ ^ d > ^ 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνο δύναμαι ὑπονοῆσαι, ὅτι ἀγνοοῦντες 
4 5 ΄ > e > 
δὴ" καὶ ἀνήκοοι ὄντες ἐσπουδάκασιν, ὥσπερ ἀμέλει 
M ^ ` \ » , ^ 
πολλοὶ πολλῶν διὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν ἐπιθυμοῦσιν. 
^ 7 , ^ , ` ΄ 
πάντες γάρ, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, τοὺς μὲν ἐμοὺς λόγους 
» / . F * ^ » > ~ 
ἐπίστανται καὶ διαφέρουσιν αὐτοὺς ἄλλοι ἀλλαχοῦ, 
e M ^ ^ > ^ / 
ὥσπερ τὰ φαῦλα ἄσματα οἱ παῖδες ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν 
. . A 
ἄδουσι τὸ πρὸς ἑσπέραν: καὶ τοὺς ἐμοὺς λόγους 
. ’ > $ 5 / > e 
σχεδὸν πάντες ἀλλήλοις ἀπαγγέλλουσιν, οὐχ ὅπως 
> , > 3 y , £ ` . 
ἐρρήθησαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι βελτίους ποιήσαντες κατὰ τὴν 
~ z e 
αὑτῶν δύναμιν, ot μὲν ἑκόντες ἐπανορθούμενοι καὶ 
5 --δῆλον ὅτι αἰσχυνόμενοι τὸ μεμνῆσθαι τοιούτων--- 
ἀλλάττοντες καὶ μετατιθέντες πολλὰ καὶ κρείττονα, 


1 jj added by Capps. 2 μὴ Geel: εὖ, 


3 ἀναγκάζουσιν] ἀναγκάζωσιν Geel. 4 δὴ Emperius : ἤδη. 


! Pliny devotes books 28-30 and 32 of his Historia Natu- 
ralis to a catalogue of the medical uses to which animals 
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inexperience in simply everything, but especially in 
speaking, recognizing that I am only a layman, I am 
minded for the future to live the life of a layman ; 
on the other hand, when I consider those who take 
me seriously and invite me to make a speech, I am 
constrained to feel suspicious of myself. lest some 
quality of mine may after all be worth while, and 
without being aware of it. I may be in the same 
position as certain members of the animal kingdom, 
which. though they are useful to mankind and have 
within them some power to cure diseases, whether 
it be a potency of bile or blood or fat or hair.’ are 
unaware of it, while human beings, aware of this 
power, pursue and try in every way to capture them, 
not for the sake of their meat, but for that power 
of theirs. 

Perhaps, then, in my case too people are always 
trving to make me speak, not because they have any 
need of my speech, but of something else. For I 
cannot imagine they have shown such interest in 
me from being ignorant and from never having heard 
me, as many no doubt desire many things because 
of ignorance. For almost all men are acquainted 
w ie my speeches, and they distribute them broad- 

cast in all directions, just as lads in the cities sing 
cheap ditties at eventide. Moreover, almost all 
report my speeches to one another, not as they 
were delivered, but after having made them still 
better in accordance with their own ability, some 
making improvements purposely and — evidently 
being ashamed to remember such stuff —introducing 
numerous changes and rearrangements by way of 


may be put, beginning with the elephant and ending with 
marine life. 
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οἱ δὲ 1 ἴσως καὶ ἄκοντες διὰ τὸ μὴ σφόδρα μεμνῆ- 
σθαι: ὥστε οὐκέτι ὀβολοῦ, καθάπερ εἶπέ τις, eÙ- 
πορον ἐκ τῆς ἀγορᾶς πρίασθαι τὴν ἐμὴν σοφίαν, 
ἀλλὰ κύψαντα ἀνελέσθαι χαμᾶθεν. σχεδὸν οὖν 
παραπλήσιον πεπόνθασιν οἱ ἐμοὶ λόγοι τῷ κεράμῳ 
τῷ Tevediw: καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖθεν πᾶς μὲν ὁ παραπλέων 
βάλλεται κέραμον, οὐδεὶς δὲ ὑγιῆ διακομίζει 
ῥᾳδίως, ἀλλὰ πολλοὶ σαθρὸν ποιήσαντες ἢ συν- 
τρίψαντες ὄστρακα ἔχοντες λανθάνουσιν αὑτούς. 


1 After ἀλλὰ Emperius adds οἱ. 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of Plato, .[pology 26 p, where 
Socrates, speaking of the writings of Anaxagoras, says: 4 
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betterment, while others possibly do so unconsciously 
through not remembering very well. And so one 
no longer buys my wisdom from the market in 
abundant supply at an obol, as somebody has it,! 
but instead one merely stoops and plucks it from 
the ground. One might almost say, therefore, that 
my speeches have had much the same fate as the 
pottery of Tenedos ; for while all who sail that w ay 
put on board pottery from there, yet no one finds 
it easy to get it across in sound condition ; ; but many 
crack or each it, and ere they are aware they have 
naught but sherds. 


y * yk * z » λλ ~ ὃ - *, ~ 3 ΄ 
ἔξεστιν ἐνίοτε, εἰ πάνυ πολλοῦ, δραχμῆς ἐκ τῆς ὀρχήστρας 
πριαμένοις Σωκράτους καταγελᾶν. 
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A POLITICAL ADDRESS IN HIS 
NATIVE CITY 


Tuis Discourse, like the one preceding, is merely a prelude 
to a longer speech. As the title indicates, this prelude deals 
with political problems. In his concluding sentences Dio 
enumerates the separate counts in what he calls his κρυφαία 
τις γραφή. but various clues sprinkled here and there prove 
the scene to have been, not the courtroom, buta town meeting. 
However, Dio is on the defensive, it not against a formal 
indictment, still against slanders spread by an anonymous 
person, who appears to have been the tool and lackey of an 
official whom Dio labels ἡγεμόνα πονηρόν. This official Arnim 
identifies with that Julius Bassus whose conduct as proconsul 
of Bithynia figures largely in the correspondence of Pliny. 
If we may believe Dio (8 11), that conduct would seem to 
deserve the name tyranny which he applies to it, but in the 
trial itself (a.v. 103 or 104) the only count on which Bassus 
was condemned was that of accepting bribes. It is assumed 
that the acts enumerated by Dio were held at Rome to have 
been in line with his official duty. 

However, in the performance of that duty, Bassus seems 
to have fonnd an all too zealous henchman in the person 
whom Dio pillories. The turbulence and unrest that charac- 
terized Bithynia as a whole at just this period undoubtedly 
gave an unscrupulous man, such as he appears to have been, 
ample opportunity both to satisfy personal grudges and to 
line his pocket. Dio's own reputation and connexions pro- 
tected him against direct attack, but his foe seems to have 
tried covertly to undermine his reputation and thus to remove 
him from the scene as a champion of the common people, 
who were the man's natural victims. Dio had an unusual 
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sympathy for the disfranehised and under-privileged (cf. 
Or. 34. 21-23 and Or. 50. 3-4). It has been suggested that 
in the present instance he had displayed that sympathy by 
using his personal influence with Bassus during his procon- 
sulship. If so, the malice of Dio's unnamed foe is under- 
standable. 

We have observed already that at the close of his remarks 
Dio professes to report certain charges on which he is to be 
tried. It is plain from the final sentence that these charges 
were to be aired in the argument to which our Discourse 
forms the prelude. However, Arnim points out that they 
really apply, not to Dio, bnt to his antagonist. Therefore, 
although we do not know clearly the inane ss before the 
assembly which Dio is addressing, it may have concerned the 
attitude of Prusa toward the approaching trial of Bassus at 
Rome (cf. § 11). Possibly the journey which Dio says he 
must make (§ 8) is a journey to Rome for the purpose of 
influencing Trajan against Bassus, and Dio may have wished 
to carry with him some official message from Prisa, 
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43. ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΟΣ EN THI IIATPIAI 


Avs, φασί, πράγματα οὐκ ἦν, ὁ δὲ ἐξελθὼν 
- ’ / 
ἐπρίατο. οὐκοῦν ὁ μὲν Λυδὸς δικαίως πράγματα 
εἶχεν αὐτὸς ἐπιθυμήσας, ἐγὼ δὲ οὐκ ἐπιθυμῶν 
b 
πράγματα ἔχω δι οὐδὲν ἕτερον ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων 
ἀδυνάτων" καὶ φθονερῶν ἢ ὅτι δοκῶ στέργειν ὑμᾶς 
καὶ τὰ μὲν εὖ πεποίηκα τὴν πατρίδα, ταῖς πρώταις 
ἴσην αὐτὴν ἀποδείξας τιμῆς ἕνεκα, rà? δὲ ποιήσω 
θεοῦ διδόντος. καὶ τοῦτο εἶπον οὐκ ἀλαζονευό- 
» 3» ` X » > 2 e . 
μενος ἄλλως--αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἴστε οὐδεπώποτε ὑπὲρ 
3 « 
τούτων μνησθέντα µε ἐν τοσούτοις λόγοις οὓς 
, ^ > 
εἴρηκα ἐν ὑμῖν- ἀλλ ἀμυνόμενος τοὺς ἐμοὶ καὶ 
ὑμῖν βασκαίνοντας, ἵνα, ἐὰν μὲν δυνατὸν 7), διαρρα- 
~ e ^ / ’ / / , 5 δὲ + 
γῶσιν, ὃ τῇ πόλει πάσῃ βέλτιστόν ἐστιν’ εἰ δὲ μή, 
> , τ 2 ^ voc δὲ € > ME! M 3 A 
ἀλλ᾽ oov? ὀδυνηθῶσιν. ὅτι δὲ οἱ αὐτοὶ πρὸς ἐμὲ 
ἀηδῶς ἔχουσι καὶ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν αὐτοὶ μάρτυ- 
1 ἀδυνάτων] ἀξυνετῶν IHerwerden. 


2 τὰ Morel: τὸ, 3 ἀλλ᾽ οὖν Emperins : μᾶλλον. 
^ οἱ αὐτοὶ Casaubon: αὐτοὶ. 


1 Doubtless he refers to his efforts to beautify Prusa, a 
topic to which he frequently recurs iu these Bithynian ad- 
dresses, and also to the concessions which he had secured 
regarding Council and judiciary (cf. Or. 40. 15 and 33 and 
Or. 45. 7). 

2 Not strictly true unless the present specch antedates 
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AccoRDING to the fable, a Lydian had no troubles, 
but he went out and bought some. Very well, the 
Lydian deserved to have troubles, seeing that he 
himself desired them ; as for myself, on the other 
hand, although I have no desire for troubles, I have 
them beeause of inetfeetual, envious fellows for no 
other reason than that I am thought to be fond of 
you, and because I have already "done some good 
turns to my native city. having raised it to the lex el 
of the leading eities in the matter of distinction.! and, 
God willing. shall do it other good turns in the future. 
And I have said this, not as a. bit of idle boasting 
—for you know yourselves that I have never re- 
ferred to these serviees of mine in all the many 
speeches I have delivered in your hearing ?—but 
rather in self-defence against those who eye with 
malice you and me, in order that, if sueh a thing is 
possible, they may burst with rage—whieh from the 
standpoint of the city as a whole is the best thing 
that could happen—or else that they may at least 
suffer pain. But that the same persons dislike me 
as dislike the eity you yourselves can testify, if you 
Or. 40, 45, and 47, It is true, however, that he has not 
stressed his services unduly. 
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pés ἐστε, ἐὰν θέλητε μεμνῆσθαι καὶ τῶν φιλούντων 
ὑμᾶς καὶ τῶν μισούντων. καίτοι ἐπιεικέστερον 
ἐμοὶ χρῶνται ἢ ὑμῖν. ἐμοῦ μὲν γὰρ ἐνθάδε κατ- 
ἡηγοροῦσι:, ὑμῶν δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ βήματος. 

"Kav οὖν "Ἑλληνικοῖς, ὥσπερ εἴωθα, φαίνωμαι 
παραδείγμασι χρώμενος, μὴ A M ov 
yap καταφρονῶ τῆς πατρίδος, οὐδὲ ἀδυνάτους ὑμᾶς 
νομίζω αὐτοὺς συνιέναι τὰ τοιαῦτα, οὐδὲ ἀπαίδευ- 
τον νομίζω οὔτε τὸν δῆμον οὔτε τὴν βουλήν. 
μάλιστα μὲν οὖν ὑμᾶς βούλομαι τὸ ἦθος [ἑλληνικὸν 
ἔχειν καὶ μήτε ἀχαρίστους μήτε ἀξυνέτους elvai": 
εἰ δὲ μή, λόγων γε τοιούτων ἀκούειν οὐ χεῖρόν 
ἐστιν, ἐξ ὧν μοι δοκεῖτε καὶ τοῖς ἤθεσιν ἀμείνους 
ἂν γενέσθαι. 

Ti δὴ οὖν τὸ παράδειγμα; ἦν τις ἄνθρωπος ἐν 
Θήβαις ᾿[ἐπαμεινώνδας λεγόμενος: οὗτος ἐφίλει τὴν 
ή μ γόμ ὴ 
πατρίδα πάντων μάλιστα: καιρῶν δὲ ἐπιλαβόμενος 
οἷοι τότε ἦσαν, πολλὰ καὶ μεγάλα εὐεργέτησεν. ἀντὶ 
γὰρ δειλῶν καὶ ἀδυνάτων καὶ ἄλλοις ὑπακουόντων 
πρωτεύειν ἐποίησεν ἐν τοῖς Ἕλλησι καὶ τῆς 
ἡγεμονίας ἀντιποιεῖσθαι. τότε μὲν γὰρ ταῦτα ἦν 
δυνατά, νῦν δ᾽ ἕτεροι γεγόνασιν οἱ καιροί: πλὴν 
τά γε τῆς εὐνοίας καὶ τῆς προθυμίας ἀεί ποτε 
ὅμοια. οὗ γὰρ προδόται καὶ συκοφάνται καὶ πάντα 

! εἶναι added by Reiske. 

2 ἀεί ποτε ὅμοια. οἱ Reiske: ἀεί ποτε ὅμοιοι UD, ἃ εἴπεται 
ὅμοιοι M. 


1 An indieation that he is speaking in Assembly and not 
in court. 

2 Dio not infrequently draws upon Greek tradition to 
point a moral, as will be seen by referring to the index of this 
and preceding volumes. That he was conscious that by so 
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care to recollect both those who love and those who 
hate you. And yet they treat me more fairly than 
they treat you; for they aecuse me here, whereas 
they accuse you from the witness-box.! 

Now if I am seen to employ illustrations from 
Greek history, as is my habit, don't jeer at me. For 
I am not showing scorn for my fatherland, nor do 
I suppose you to be incapable of understanding sueh 
matters for yourselves, nor do I regard either Assem- 
bly or Council as ignorant. Therefore, I desire most 
of all that you should have the character which is 
Greek and be neither ungrateful nor unintelligent ; 
but if that is asking too spinel it is at least not a 
bad plan to listen to words which, in my opinion, 
might improve your charaeter.? 

Very well then, what is my illustration? There 
was a certain man in Thebes called Epaminondas 5; 
he loved his country above all else ; and, seizing 
such opportunities as existed at that period, he per- 
formed for it many great services. For, instead of 
the eraven, helpless, subservient people they had 
been, he made them foremost among the Greeks and 
eontenders for leadership. For in those days these 
things were possible, whereas to-day the times are 
different—though of course goodwill and devotion are 
always the same. For the breed of traitors and in- 
formers and persons who do anything to harm their 
doing he might be thought to be making a parade of learning 
is plain not only from this passage but from others, e.g., 
Or. 50. 2. 

3 [n spite of the rhetorical bouquet thrown to the people 
of Prusa in 8 3, the words with which Epaminondas is here 
introduced make one wonder how much they really knew 
about him. 

4 Thebes was leader in Greece from Leuctra to Mantinea 
(371-362 B.c.). 
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~ ^ [ΩΙ H 
πράττοντες κατὰ τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ τότε ἦσαν ἐν 
^ € ^ 
ταῖς πόλεσι: καὶ μὴν οἱ φιλοῦντες τὰς πατρίδας 
^ £ 
καὶ τοὺς πολίτας τοὺς αὑτῶν μηδὲν κακὸν πάσχειν 
? t 1 \ é ” ΄ 
ἐθέλοντες καὶ τὰς πατρίδας αὔξειν φιλοτιμούμενοι 
f / ~ 
τότε μὲν πολλοὶ καὶ μεγάλα πράττοντες νῦν δὲ 
δ} 2 50/7 a 3 ` / 
ἐλάττους" καὶ ἐλάττω ποιεῖν ἀγαθὰ δυνάμενοι. 
ε > > ^p^ 4, » - € A ~ > + 
5 Ὁ δ᾽ οὖν ᾿Επαμεινώνδας ἐκεῖνος ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνομοί- 
ων ἐμισεῖτο καί τινες ἦσαν οἱ διαβάλλοντες αὐτόν. 
^ ^ / 
ὁ δὲ δῆμος, ὡς δῆμος, ἠγνόει καὶ ἀνεπείθετο, καὶ 
ποτε τῶν ἀπεγνωσμένων τις καὶ ἀτίμων καὶ ὅτε 
ἐδούλευεν ἡ πόλις καὶ ἐτυραννεῖτο πάντα κατ᾽ 
αὐτῆς πεποιηκὼς" ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ τὸν ᾿Επαμεινών- 
? Li X ^ M M ” ~ 
δαν ἐλοιδόρει, καὶ πολλὰ καὶ χαλεπὰ ἔλεγε' πᾶς 
Y e Sá 4 , e iX ` ” A 
γὰρ ὁ ψευδόμενος" ovy ὃ τι ἀληθὲς εἴπῃ ζητεῖ, 
+ > M £ 7 3 b L4 
µηδέν γε ἀληθὲς λέγειν δυνάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι 
χαλεπόν. καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπαναστὰς περὶ μὲν τῶν 
» , 5 2ο». 95 , \ 3 / / 
ἄλλων οὐκ εἶπεν οὐδ᾽ ἀπελογήθη πρὸς οὐδέν, μόνον 
δὲ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον, τῇ δ᾽ αὑτοῦ᾽ φωνῇ βοιωτιάζων, 
AAA 7 A f z À / , € 
ά τοι Δαμάτηρ, ἔφη, κεχολωμένα γένοιτο. οἱ 
δὲ Θηβαῖοι ἀκούσαντες ἤσθησαν καὶ ἐγέλασαν 
3 ^ 
εἰκότως, ἀναμνησθέντες, οἶμαι, τῆς ἐκείνου πρὸς 
τὸν δῆμον εὐνοίας καὶ τοῦ λοιδοροῦντος τῆς συ- 
? ^ 
6 κοφαντίας. ἐγὼ γοῦν, εἴ τις λέγοι πρὸς ἐμὲ av- 
t 3 ~ ’ 9 
άξιον ἐμοῦ εἴτε ἄντικρυς εἴτε καὶ μετὰ σχήματος 
e ~ € 7 ^ 
ἵνα δοκῇ ῥήτωρ, καὶ ταῦτα οὐκ ὢν εὐσχήμων 
> + 3 E ^ ~ 
αὐτός, ἀποκρινοῦμαι αὐτῷ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Επαμεινώνδου 
ἀπόκρισιν. 
! μὴν οἱ Capps, μὴν Arnim νῦν. 
5 νῦν δὲ ἐλάττους added by Reiske. 


Ὁ πεποιηκὼς] πεποιηκότων Reiske. 
l ~ H » ~ 3 ^ 
1 ψευδόμενος] τοιοῦτος Arnim. 5 αὑτοῦ Arnim] αὐτοῦ. 
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fellow citizens existed in the cities even then; 
moreover, while patriots and men who do not wish 
their fellow citizens to suffer any harm and who 
are ambitious to exalt their country were plentiful 
then and performed mighty deeds, they are fewer 
now and not able to perfor m as many noble deeds. 
However that may be, the famous Epaminondas 
was hated by those who were not like him, and there 
were some who maligned him, and the common 
people—as the common people will—did not under- 
stand and were misled. And on one occasion one 
of the desperate, disfranchised group, a fellow who 
had done any and every thing to harm the city when 
it was in slavery and ruled by a dictator, abused 
Epaminondas in town meeting and said many harsh 
things—for every man who is a liar seeks to discover, 
not what he can say that is true, being unable to 
say anything that is true, but rather something offen- 
sive. Now when Epaminondas himself in turn took 
the floor, he did not speak regarding the other 
matters, nor did he defend himself against a single 
charge, but he merely said to his accuser, speaking 
in his own Boeotian dialect, "^ May Damater be 


wroth wi’ ye!” But the Thebans on hearing that 
were delighted and burst into laughter, as well 


they might, recalling, I suspect, the friendliness 
of Epaminondas toward the people and the scurvy 
conduct of the man who was trying to vilify him. 
Accordingly, if a certain person should say to me 
something I do not deserve, whether in plain terms 
or in figurative language to win renown as an orator 
—though his own figure is far from comely '—I shall 
use toward him the reply of Epaminondas. 


1 Dio is punning on σχήματος and εὐσχήμων. 
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Eb δ᾽ ἴστε ὅτι ταῦτα ποιοῦσι καὶ λέγουσι βαρυνό- 
μενοι τὴν ἐμὴν ἐπιδημίαν δι᾽ ἄλλο μὲν οὐδέν: οὔτε 
γὰρ ἐνεδρεύω τινὰ τῶν πολιτῶν οὔτ᾽ ἀργύριον 
λαμβάνω παρά τινος οὔτε δασμολογεῖν ἕτοιμός εἰμι 
τὴν χώραν τὴν ὑμετέραν οὔτ᾽ ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ φαίνομαί 
τινι ὀχληρός: οὐ γάρ εἰμι ῥήτωρ’: οὐδὲ εἶπον ὑπὲρ 
οὐδενὸς 7) ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου δυστυχοῦς, ὃν ἐκώλυσα 
ὑπὸ τῶν συγγενῶν καὶ τῶν ἐπιτρόπων διασπασθῆναι, 
πρότερον μὲν αὐτοῦ τὰ γράμματα ὑφηρημένων καὶ 
πολλὰ τῆς οὐσίας διηρπακότων, ὕστερον δὲ κατα- 
Ψευδομαρτυρούντων" ἄλλην δὲ οὐδεμίαν εἴρηκα 
δίκην, ὥστε δι οὐδὲν οὐδενὶ βαρύς εἰμι. ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα, 
ἐάν ποτε γένηται καιρός, οἷον εὔχονταί τινες, ὅμ- 
οιος τῷ' πρότερον, οἷος οὐκ ἔσται: πλὴν εἰ γένοιτο, 
ἵνα μὴ παρῶ τῷ δήμῳ μηδὲ ἔξουσιν οἱ συκοφαν- 
τούμενοι τὸν παραιτούμενον ἢ συναλγοῦντα. κα 
διὰ τοῦτο δυσκόλως ἐμὲ φέρει τις ἐπιδημοῦντα. 
καὶ γὰρ εἰ πλείους ἦσαν, ὥσπερ εἰσίν, οὐδεὶς 
ἐμοῦ φήσει μᾶλλον: ἐγὼ δὲ ἔχω παρρησίαν πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς ὅσην οὐδείς. τῆς μὲν γὰρ εὐτυχίας τῆς 
ἐμαυτοῦ παρεχώρησα ὑμῖν, τῆς δὲ δυστυχίας τῆς 


95 ο” 


! ὅμοιος τῷ Selden: ὁμοίως τῶν UB, ὅμως τῶν M. 

? καὶ διὰ τοῦτο . . . ἐπιδημοῦντα placed by Arnim after 
µετέλαβον (top of p. 182), as being inappropriate to its 
present setting. Wilamowitz would delete καὶ. 


! See Introduction. 

2 The young man is otherwise unknown. 

3 The “ crisis " probably occurred in the proconsulship of 
Bassus. At that time Dio seems to have defended certain 
members of the commons in town meeting. His confidence 
as to the future suggests that he has used his influence with 
Trajan, or else is about to do so. 
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But rest assured that they do and say these things 
because they are irked at my presence here in Prusa,’ 
and for no other reason ; for I do not lie in wait for 
any of the citizens, nor do 1 take pay from anybody, 
nor do I stand ready to levy tribute on your country, 
nor do I make myself a nuisance to anyone in the 
market- -place—for I am no orator—nor have I de- 
fended anyone in court, save one luckless fellow 
alone whom I saved from being torn to pieces by his 
kinsmen and guardians, after they had first stolen 
his documents and pillaged much of his estate and 
afterwards tried by false witness to rnin him?; but 
I have spoken in no other case at law. so that I am 
in no respect offensive to any one. No. it is with 
the purpose that in case a crisis ever arises such 
as certain persons pray for, a crisis similar to that 
earlier one *—the kind that is not going to arise— 
but supposing that it should, the purpose is. I sav, 
to prevent my being present to aid the commons, 
and to insure that the victims of blackmail shall not 
even have any one to intercede for them or to express 
sy mpathy for them ; that, 1 repeat, is why a certain 
person is incensed that I am here in Prusa. For if 
there were several to assume that rdle—as indeed 
there are—no one would speak more readily than 
I; and I can speak to you more frankly than any one 
else. The reason is that I have both sacrificed for 
you my own good fortune * and also shared with you 


4 On several occasions Dio speaks of sacrificing his own 
interests to the welfare of the state, meaning his preoccupa- 
tion with publie business to the neglect of his own property, 
e.g., Or. 47. 20; but here he may well be referring to his 
recent visit at the court of Trajan, when he neglected to make 
personal capital out of the, Emperor's friendship in order to 
secure favours for Prusa (Or. 45. 3). 
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ὑμετέρας μετέλαβον. καὶ νῦν δεῖ pe ἀποδημεῖν, 
οὐχ ὡς πρότερον ἀλύπως, πάντων με ἀγαπώντων 

i θαυμαζόντων, ἀλλὰ μετ᾽ ἔχθρας τινῶν: ἐπεὶ 
αὐτός γε οὐδὲν ἔπαθον κακόν: 


, ^ » 201 . 
οὐ γὰρ πώποτ᾽ ἐμὰς βοῦς ἡλασαν οὐδὲ μὲν 


ἵππους. 

Οὐ μέντοι θαυμάζω τὰ παρόντα πράγματα". ἐπεὶ 
καὶ Σωκράτης ἐκεῖνος, οὗ μέμνημαι πολλάκις, ἐν 
μὲν τῇ τυραννίδι τῶν τριάκοντα ἔπραττε πάντα 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ δήμου καὶ τῶν κακῶν οὐδενὸς ἐκοινώ- 
νησεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πεμφθεὶς ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ Λέοντα 
τὸν Σαλαμίνιον οὐχ ὑπήκουσε, καὶ τοῖς τυράννοις 
ἄντικρυς ἐλοιδορεῖτο, λέγων ὁμοίους. εἶναι τοῖς 
πονηροῖς βουκόλοις, οἳ παραλαβόντες ἰσχυρὰς τὰς 
βοῦς' καὶ πολλάς, ὀλίγας καὶ ἀσθενεστέρας ποιοῦ- 
σι" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου, Ov ὃν ἐκινδύνευεν, 
ὕστερον εὖ πράττοντος διαβληθεὶς ὑπὸ συκοφαντῶν 
τινων ἀπέθανεν. ἦν δὲ ὁ κατήγορος Μέλητος, 
βδελυρὸς ἄνθρωπος καὶ συκοφάντης. ᾿Αδικεῖ, pn- 
σί, Σωκράτης, τοὺς νέους διαφθείρων καὶ οὓς μὲν 
ἡ πόλις θεοὺς τιμᾷ μὴ τιμῶν, ἕτερα δὲ εἰσάγων 
καινὰ δαιμόνια" σχεδὸν αὐτὰ τἀναντία! οἷς ἐποίει 
Σωκράτης. ἐτίμα τε γὰρ τοὺς θεοὺς ὡς οὐδεὶς 


1 βοῦς Dindorf: βόας. 


2 τἀναντία Dindorf : ταῦτα ἐναντία. 


1 Presumably his journey to Rome to congratulate Trajan, 
A.D. 100. 

? Iliad 1. 154, spoken by Achilles to Agamemnon. This 
quotation is an indication that the coming journey to which 
he has just referred involved no selfish interest. It seems 
likely that Dio planned to go to.ltome to use his influence 
against Bassus and his henchman in the trial which was soon 
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your ill fortune. And now I must leave my country, 
not, as on that other oecasion, without repining, 
attended as I then was by the affection and admira- 
tion of all, but rather attended by the enmity of 
some ; since I myself have suffered no harm, 


For never did they lift my cows or mares.? 


However, I am not surprised at my present 
troubles ; since even the famous Socrates, whom I 
have often mentioned, during the tyranny of the 
Thirty ? did everything in behalf of the people and 
took no part in the crimes of that régime, but, when 
ordered by the Thirty to feteh Leon of Salamis, he 
refused to obey, and he openly reviled the tyrants, 
saying they were like wicked herdsmen, who, having 
received the cows when strong and numerous, male 
them few and weaker ! ; but nevertheless it was by 
the government of the people, on whose aecount he 
then risked his life, that later on when that govern- 
ment was flourishing, because he had bcen slandered 
by certain informers, he was put to dceath.5 Now 
his accuser was Meletus, a loathsome fellow, and a 
liar too. Said he, “ Socrates is guilty of corrupting 
the young men and of not honouring the deities 
whom the city honours but of introducing other new 
divinities " *—virtually the Very opposite to what 
Socrates was wont to do. For not only did he 
to take place. That would account for the phrase ** attended 
by the eninity of some." 

3 404 B.C. 


* Plato, Apology 32 c-o, records the Leon episode. The 


reproof of the Thirty is given by Xenophon, Memorabilia 
1:29:39; 

ë 399 B.C. τ 

6 Dio's version of the charge is nearly identical with 
Apology 24 8. 
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ἄλλος καὶ παιᾶνα ἐποίησεν εἰς τὸν ᾿Απόλλω καὶ 
pete ^ ao: ος εν... 3 Sj eR 2 ` 
TTJV Aprepu’, TOUTOV OV εγω ETL και ruv ἄδω, KAL 
/ » . M 
τοὺς νέους ἐκώλυε διαφθείρεσθαι οὐ µόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους ὀνειδίζων καὶ προφέρων αὐτοῖς, 
εἴ τις ἄπληστος ἢ ἀκόλαστος ἢ τὰ τῆς πόλεως 
> / Y Y > , > 93° » / D 
ἠργολάβει, τοὺς μὲν ἀπολύων ἐπ ἀργυρίῳ, τοὺς 
δὲ συκοφαντῶν, τοὺς δὲ νησιώτας τοὺς ταλαιπώ- 
~ > . ’ I4 wv ^ 
ρους λεηλατῶν ἐπὶ προφάσει φόρων ἢ καταλογῇ 
^ + ^ Pee ^ . 
στρατιωτῶν, ὥσπερ ἔνιοι ποιοῦσι παρ᾽ ἡμῖν. διὰ 
ταῦτα μισοῦντες αὐτὸν ἔφασαν διαφθείρειν τοὺς 
/ 
νέους. 
*H o > i M / ` lá A 
ἐμὴ γραφὴ μείζων καὶ γενναιοτέρα σχεδὸν 
^ 201 e » , ^ , ` 
ἦν, κρυφαία' τις, ὡς ἔοικεν: ᾿Αδικεῖ Δίων, τοὺς 
. ^ ΤΣ 53 / κ e 
μὲν θεοὺς μὴ τιμῶν μήτ᾽ ἐν θυσίαις μήτ᾽ ἐν ὕμνοις, 
καταλύων τὰς πατρίους ἑορτάς, ἀναπείσας δὲ ἦγε- 
7 ^ 
μόνα πονηρὸν ὥστε τὸν μὲν δῆμον βασανίσαι καὶ 
> / e Ἂ ΄ / 33x M M 
ἐξελάσαι ὅσους ἂν δύνηται πλείστους, ἐνίους δὲ καὶ 
ἀποκτεῖναι, παρασχὼν ἀνάγκην αὐτοῖς ἐκουσίως 
3 ^ . M ` / , » 
ἀποθανεῖν διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι πρεσβύτας ὄντας 
φυγεῖν μηδὲ ὑπομένειν καταλιπεῖν τὴν πατρίδα: 
συμπράττων Ó€ καὶ νῦν ἅπαντα τῷ τυραννήσαντι 
- d . 7 E > ^ ^ ^ 
τοῦ ἔθνους, καὶ ὅπως ἐκεῖνος κολῶς ἀγωνιεῖται 


1 ἔτι καὶ added by Capps. 


2 τοῦτον... adw deleted by Emperius. 
3 én’ Valesius: év. 
κρυφαία] κρύφα M, κορυφαία Morel. 
5 δὲ Reiske: τε. 9$ τοῦ ἔθνους Arnim : τοὺς θεοὺς. 


4 


1 Diogenes Laertius (2. 5. 22) preserves a single line from 
a hymn in which these deities are named, and says that 
Dionysodorus denied that Socrates was its author. 
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honour the gods more than did anybody celse, but 
he had composed a hymn in praise of Apollo and 
Artemis, this paean which even now I myself am 
wont to chant,! and he tried to prevent, not merely 
the young men, but their elders too, from being 
corrupted, rebuking and reproving them, in case any 
one was greedy or licentious or tried to make money 
out of politics, some by arranging an acquittal for 
a bribe, some bv blackmailing people. and some 
by pillaging the wretched islanders on the pretext 
of tribute? or in connexion with the drafting of 
soldiers, just as some men are doing in Prusa. This 
is why they hated him and claimed he was corrupting 
the young men. 

But my bill of indictment? was longer and, one 
might say, nobler, a sort of occult bill apparently : 

‘ Dio is guilty, first, of not honouring the gods either 
with sacrifices or with hymns, by abolishing the festi- 
vals of our fathers ; ; secondly, of so misleading a wicked 
proconsul 4 as to cause him to torture the people 
and to banish as many as possible, and even to put 
some to death, making it necessary for them to die 
a voluntary death because, old as they were, they 
could not go into exile or endure to abandon their 
native land ; thirdly, of co-operating in everything 
even now ith the man who took the róle of tyrant 
over our nation, and of arranging, so far as it is in 
his power to arrange, that that tyrant shall be suc- 


2 A scholium on Aristophanes, -fcharnians 6, reports that 
Cleon was detected at that trick and made to disgorge. Pre- 
sumably he had taken bribes to lower the assessment of some 
of the member states. * Islanders " was the usual term 
applied to the states allied with Athens in the fifth century s.c. 

3 See Introduction. 

^ Presumably Bassus. See Introduction. 
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. . , ri A / M A 
καὶ κατὰ κράτος παραλήψεται τὰς πόλεις καὶ τοὺς 
> . > ^ 
δήμους κατασκευάζων, ὅσον ἐστὶν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ κατα- 
’ / Y D ` A » 41 
σκευάζειν: διαφθείρων δὲ καὶ τὸν δῆμον αὐτὸν 
£ . ^ ^ es M 
ἐφιστάμενος κατήγορος καὶ τοῖς αὐτοῦ ῥήμασι καὶ 
τῇ γλώττη παρανομῶν eis τοὺς πολίτας, εἰς τοὺς 
δημότας, καὶ πολλὰ ἕτερα ποιῶν ἃ αἰσχύνομαι 
τὰ 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον λέγειν" πονηρὸν δὲ παράδειγµα map- 
έχων ἑαυτὸν καὶ νεωτέροις καὶ πρεσβυτέροις 
> ^ ο ` a3 Ns , / Y 
ἀπονίας᾽ καὶ τρυφῆς" καὶ ἀπιστίας: δεκάζων δὲ 
^ ^ e b 3 - ’ X / 
τὸ πλῆθος, ἵνα μηδεὶς αὐτῷ προφέρῃ τὰ τότε 
/ 2 * ^ , . ^ 5 ^ 
πραχθέντα, ἀλλὰ τοῦ μίσους καὶ τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς 
λήθην τινὰ ποιήσωνται. 

Φέρε δὴ πρὸς ταῦτα ἀπολογήσομαι, ὦ avopes 
Προυσαεῖς, κἂν δοκῇ ὑμῖν ἀκούσασι, κατεψηφί- 
θέ M N a ἈΠ di e 39 ^ 
σασθέ μου: καὶ yàp τοῦ Σωκράτους ot ᾿Αθηναῖοι 

ἀκούσαντες κατεφηφίσαντο. 
1 αὐτὸν Crosby: αὐτὸς. 2 ἀπονίας Geel: ἀπορίας. 
3 τρυφῆς Reiske: τροφῆς: 


1 Apparently the henchman of Bassus is trying to παπα 
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cessful in his struggle and shall take by foree the 
cities and their popular governments ! : fourthly, of 
spoiling even democracy itself, setting lime]? up as 
its aceuser, and with his own words aud tongue eom- 
mitting erimes against his fellow eitizens, yes, the 
ember of his own community, and doing many 
other things whieh I am ashamed to speeify ; fifthly, 
of making himself a bad example of laziness and 
high-living and faithlessness [s both young and old ; 
and sixthly, of bribing the masses, so that no one 
may reproach him w ih what was done in those days,? 
but that people niay instead acquire a sort of forget- 
fulness of his hatred and treachery. 

Well then, men of Prusa, I shall defend myself 
against these charges? and if it seems good to you 
when you have heard me, condemn me; for the 
Atheniaus heard Soerates before they condemned 
him. 


in defence of his master as many Bithynians as possible. 
The language here used by Dio is manifestly figurative. 
2 E e., in the proconsulship of Bassus. 
As in the case of the charges which Dio disclaims in § 6, 
is bill of indictment also may be assumed to apply, not to 
Dio, but to his arch-enemy. 
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AN ADDRESS OF FRIENDSHIP 
FOR HIS NATIVE LAND ON 
ITS PROPOSING HONOURS FOR 
HIM 


IxTERNAL evidence makes it fairly certain that this Dis- 
course was delivered in the winter of a.D. 90-91, shortly after 
Dio's return from his long exile of fourteen years. The 
occasion was a town meeting at which it was proposed to 
accord him certain unnamed honours, These honours he 
modestly deprecates, pointing out that Prusa has honoured 
him sufficiently in having honoured various members of 
his family. "Taking advantage of the present temper of his 
audience, he then urges the advisability of a reform in the 
conduct of the citizens. Though he is adroit in making his 
plea, it is abundantly evident from other speeches in this 
group that such a plea was warranted, for Prusa, in common 
with other cities of the province, was in a state of social and 
political upheaval. It is hinted that such reform is a necessary 
prerequisite to securing the concessions alluded to in 8 11. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, he announces that he is 
going to read to his hearers some correspondence between 
himself and the Emperor. Unfortunately that correspond- 
ence has not been preserved, but it becomes reasonably certain 
from Or. 45. 2-3 that his imperial correspondent was Nerva, 
with whom he was on very friendly terms, and that their 
exchange of letters concerned, not only an invitation to visit 
Rome, but also certain aspirations on the part of Prusa, 
aspirations thwarted temporarily by Nerva's untimely death. 
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44. ΦΙΛΟΦΡΟΝΗΤΙΚΟΣ ΠΡῸΣ THN 
ΠΑΤΡΙΔΑ ΕΙΣΗΓΟΥΜΕΝΗΝ ΑΥ̓ΤΩ͂Ι TIMAX 


IT / > y a » y € + > . 
Εμοί, ὦ ἄνδρες πολῖται, οὔτε ὄψις ἡδίων ἐστὶ 
τῆς ὑμετέρας οὔτε φωνὴ προσφιλεστέρα οὔτε τιμαὶ 
’ ^ » / » 34 λ / A €. 
μείζους τῶν ἐνθάδε οὔτε ἔπαινος λαμπρότερος ἢ ὁ 
> € ^ ο) A / ευ SAA . 
παρ᾽ ὑμῶν: οὐδ᾽ ἂν ξύμπαντες οἱ "Ελληνες, πρὸς 
δὲ 3 ^ € δ / ^ , ` 0 Lá 3 
è αὐτοῖς ὁ “Ρωμαίων δῆμος, ἐμὲ θαυμάζωσι καὶ 
^ ^ M \ 
ἐπαινῶσιν, οὐκ ἂν οὕτως τοῦτο εὐφράναι τὴν ἐμὴν 
/ ^ ` + ^ . . ^ > 
διάνοιαν. τῷ γὰρ ὄντι πολλὰ σοφὰ καὶ θεῖα εἰ- 
` e > \ ΄ 34 P ^ 
ρηκὼς "Όμηρος οὐδὲν σοφώτερον ἔφη τούτου τοῦ 
ἔπους οὐδὲ ἀληθέστερον, 


a »$ , ? : / 
ὣς οὐδὲν γλύκιον ἧς πατρίδος. 


5 » / 3 A 7 / 
εὖ μέντοι ἐπίστασθε ὅτι τὰς τιμὰς ἔχω πάσας, καὶ 
e ^ > ^ A » » . ’ > ~ 
ὅσας νῦν εἰσηγεῖσθε καὶ et τινες ἄλλαι εἰσίν, ἐν τῇ 
e ’ > ’ M L4 4 3 A EA 3 A 
ὑμετέρᾳ εὐνοίᾳ καὶ φιλίᾳ καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου ἐγὼ 
^ 4 3 ΄ ε ΄ » ^ 
δέομαι. τοῦτο γὰρ ἀνθρώπῳ ἱκανώτατον ἐπιεικεῖ, 
τὸ ἀγαπᾶσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν αὑτοῦ πολιτῶν, καὶ 6 τοῦτο 
^ 14 ’ » / wv / 
ἔχων τί ἂν ἔτι προσδέοιτο εἰκόνων ἢ κηρυγμά- 

A ^ 1 , 3 201 ^ ΄ 

των ἢ προεδριῶν;' ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ χρυσοῦς σφυρήλατος 
1 At this point Arnim suspects a lacuna, which he would 
supply by some such phrase as οὐδὲ γὰρ πλέον ἂν ἔχοι οὐδὲν 


> 4 , 
απο TOUTCOV, 
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AN ADDRESS OF FRIENDSHIP FOR 
HIS NATIVE LAND ON ITS PRO- 
POSING HONOURS FOR HIM 


FELLow citizens, no sight is more delightful to me 
than your faces, no voice dearer than yours, no 
honours greater than those you bestow, no praise 
more splendid than praise from you. Even if the 
whole Greek world, and the Roman people too, were 
to admire and to praise me, that would not so cheer 
my heart.' For though, in truth, Homer has spoken 
many ‘wise and divine words, he never spoke a wiser 
or a truer word than this : 


For naught is sweeter than one’s native land.? 


Indeed, you may rest assured that I find all my 
honours, both those you now propose and any others 
there may be, contained in your goodwill and friend- 
ship, and I need naught else. For it is quite sufficient 
for a reasonable human being to be loved by his own 
fellow citizens, and why should the man who has that 
love need statues too or proclamations or seats of 
honour? Nay, not even if it be a portrait statue 
of beaten gold set up in the most distinguished 

! He had been honoured at Home and in many other 


cities. Cf. Or. 41. 2 and 44. 6. 
? Odyssey 9. 34. 
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€ ^ ? ε ^ N Ν 
ἱστάμενος ἐν τοῖς ἐπιφανεστάτοις ἱεροῖς. ἓν γὰρ 
ta ’ » > ? ᾽ / € ` 4 / 
ῥῆμα πλείονος ἄξιον am’ εὐνοίας ῥηθὲν καὶ φιλίας 
ἢ τὸ ξύμπαν ἐν ἀνθρώποις χρυσίον καὶ στέφανοι 
. M » ei ^ z [4 lá 
καὶ τὰ ἄλλα, ὅσα δοκεῖ λαμπρά: ὥστε μοι πειθὀ- 
µενοι οὕτω ποιεῖτε. 
3» M Ld A 7 . - . » 
8. Ei δὲ ἄρα καὶ τοιαύτας τινὰς δεῖ µε τιμὰς ἔχειν, 
/ ` 2 IP aN: te € ^ ^ . [1 
πολλαί μοι καὶ ἄλλαι εἰσὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, τοῦτο μὲν al 
τοῦ πατρὸς τοῦ ἐμοῦ, ὅσαις ἐκεῖνον ἐτιμήσατε ὡς 
3 > Ν . e » td / 
ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν καὶ ὅσον ἔζη χρόνον δικαίως προ- 
~ ^ ^ ^ ^ / ΩΙ 
εστῶτα τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως, τοῦτο δὲ τῆς μητρός, ἧς 
^ ' ε / ^ 
ὑμεῖς ἱδρύσασθε καὶ ἄγαλμα καὶ ἱερόν, τοῦτο δὲ 
αἱ τῶν πάππων καὶ αἱ τῶν ἄλλων προγόνων, ἔτι 
. ε ~ 3 ~ ` ~ vy ~ . 
4 δὲ αἱ τῶν ἀδελφῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων συγγενῶν. καὶ 
^ > 2 . . . / M 
yàp ἀνδριάντας πολλοὺς kai ταφὰς δηµοσίας καὶ 
2 5 , / o ovy λὰ ` , 1 
ἀγῶνας ἐπιταφίους καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ καὶ τίµια 
ἐκείνοις παρὰ τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως γέγονεν-- ὧν" 
, . » M > 7 > . 2: / e lå 
οὐδενὸς ἐγὼ ἐπιλέλησμαι, ἀλλὰ ἐπίσταμαι πάντα 
ὡς οἷόν τε μάλιστα--καὶ οἶμαι τὰς ὑπὲρ τούτων 
χάριτας αὐτὸς ὑμῖν ὀφείλει, καὶ εὔχομαι τοῖς 
θεοῖς ἱκανὸς γενέσθαι ἀποτίνειν. πολλοῦ μὲν γὰρ 
ἐπίσταμαι κἀκείνους γενομένους ἀξίους καὶ δικαίως 
ή e, 
ἁπάντων τυχόντας, ὅμως δὲ ἐν ἅπασιν ὑπερέβαλεν 


1 After τίμια Arnim adds ἃ. 5 ὧν deleted by Arnim. 
3 πολλοῦ Casaubon : πολλοὺς. 


1 "The phrase *' of beaten gold "' shows that Dio is thinking 
of the famous golden statue said to have been dedicated by 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, at Olympia. "That statue was 
referred to by Plato, Phaedrus 236 n, and by many later 
writers. According to one account, Cypselus vowed that if 
he became tyrant of Corinth he would consecrate the wealth 
of his subjects for ten years ; and out of the tithes he secured 
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shrines.! For one word spoken out of goodwill and 
friendship is worth all the gold and crowns and 
everything else deemed splendid that men possess ; 
so take my advice and act accordingly. 

But if really I must have some sich. honours also, I 
have here at Prusa many other honours already—in 
the first place, those belonging to my father, all those 
honours bestowed upon him for being a good citizen 
and for administering the city with uprightness as 
long as he lived ; πει, too, those belonging to my 
mother, in γιος memory you not only set up a 
statue but also established a shrine 2: furthermore, 
the honours bestowed upon my grandsires ὃ and my 
other ancestors ; and more dius that. the. honours 
possessed by my brothers * and other kinsmen. For 
numerous statues and state funerals and funeral 
games and many other precious marks of distinction 
me e been accorded them by this city—none of which 
have I forgotten, nay. I know them all as well as any 
man auda nd I feel that I myself owe you the 
thanks for these honours, and I pray the gods I may 
be able to discharge the debt. For though I know 
they proved themselves very worthy and eel a right 
toall they received, still the city was more than gener- 


he made a statue of Zeus and set it up in the temple of Hera. 
The dedicatory inscription ran as follows : 


εἰμὶ ἐγὼ χρυσοῦς σφυρήλατος, εἰμὶ κολοσσός, 
ἐξώλης εἴη Ἱνυψελιδῶν γενεά. 


2 A surprising honour of which nothing further is known, 

3 Dio seems to include both grandfathers; but we get 
explicit information about the maternal grandfather alone, 
of whom he says that he was a man of cultivation. public- 
spirited, generous, and a friend of an earlier emperor (Or. 
41. 6, 44. 5, 46. 3-4, and 50. 7). 

4 Nothing further is known of these brothers. 
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€ 


ἡ πόλις. καὶ γὰρ ὅσα οὐκ ἐδυνήθησαν βουληθέντες 
διὰ τύχην τινά, καὶ τούτων αὐτοῖς xápw ἀπεδίδου 
ἡ πατρίς. ὁ γοῦν πάππος ὁ ἐμός, εἰ ἐπὶ πλεῖον 
ἀπώνατο τῆς φιλίας τοῦ τότε αὐτοκράτορος, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ βραχὺς παντελῶς ἐγένετο o! χρόνος, διενοεῖτο, 
ὥς φασιν, ἐλευθερίαν τῇ πόλει λαβεῖν καὶ ἤδη περὶ 
τούτου πεποίητο τὸν λόγον. οὐ δεῖ δὲ ἀπελπίζειν, 
ἕως ἂν ayabods | καὶ φιλοτίμους ἄνδρας ἡ πόλις 
φέρῃ ὁποίους καὶ τοὺς νῦν. ἐγὼ γὰρ ἐν πολλαῖς 
γεγονὼς. πόλεσιν οὐκ οἶδα βελτίους ἄνδρας τῶν 
παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. 

Ἔλεγον & ἂν ἐπὶ πλέον καθ᾽ ἕκαστον, εἰ μὴ 
σχεδὸν ἅπαντας συγγενεῖς ὄντας ὤκνουν ἐπαινεῖν, 
καὶ ὥσπερ ἔρανόν τινα ἀποδιδοὺς τῶν εἰς ἐμαυτὸν 


j ἕνεκα τιμῶν. ἠκροασάμην γὰρ δὴ καὶ τούτων 


καίτοι σφόδρα αἰδούμενος ὅμως διὰ τοὺς λέγοντας 
αὐτούς, ἀγάμενος τῶν ἀνδρῶν TO τε ἄφθονον καὶ 
Ml ^ 
τὴν προθυμίαν, ἔτι δὲ τὴν περὶ τὸ εἰπεῖν δύναμιν. 
€ > 3 
οὐ δὴ’ θαυμαστόν, εἰ ἐγὼ πατρίδα τοιαύτην οὕτω 
/ > / es » 5 A > $ » 
σφόδρα ἠγάπηκα ὥστε οὔτ᾽ ἂν ᾿Αθήνας οὔτε 


"A » A ὃ + j e $7 N ^ M 
pyos ουτε /λακεθοαιμονα, αιπερ εισι πρωται και 


ἐνδοξόταται τῶν "Ελληνίδων, εἱλόμην ἂν εἶναί μοι 
πατρίδας πρὸ ταύτης: καὶ τοῦτο ἔργῳ ἐδήλωσα. 
πολλῶν γὰρ πολλαχῇ παρακαλούντων με καὶ μένειν 
καὶ προΐστασθαι τῶν κοινῶν οὐ νῦν μόνον, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ πρότερον, ὅτε ἤμην φυγάς--καὺ ψηφίσματα 
! 6 added by Reiske. 2 οὐ δὴ Pflugk : οὐδὲ. 

3 After καὶ Arnim adds γὰρ. 


CRESTS 
5 Apparently speakers who have supported the proposal 
to honour him. 
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ous in each instance. For their fatherland thanked 
them even for all they wished, but through some 
turn of fortune proved unable, to aecomplish. For 
example, if my grandfather had enjoved the friend- 
ship of the emperor of that day for a longer period 
and if the time left to him had not been altogether 
brief, he had in mind, as I am told, to obtain in- 
dependence for Prusa,! and indeed he had already 
drafted his plea to that end. However. there is no 
need to abandon hope so long as the city continues 
to bear noble, patriotie men πε as those it bears 
to-day. For though I have been in many cities, I 
do not know better men than the men of Prusa. 
Now I might go on to speak at some length of 
individuals, were it not that. since virtually all are 
my kinsmen, I shrink from the task of praising 
them, even though I should be making to each and 
all a contribution: as it were, due in return for the 
honours paid to me. For, indeed, I have listened to 
these men too?—though greatly awed on account 
of the speakers themsele es. admiring their generosity 
and their devotion, and, what is more. their gift of 
eloquence. No wonder, then. if 1 myself > have 
loved sueh a fatherland so greatly that ] would not 
have ehosen either Athens or Argos or Sparta, the 
foremost and most distinguished of the Greek cities, 
as my native land in preference to Prusa; and I 
have given practical demonstration of this too. For 
although many people in many lands have invited 
me both to make my home with them and to take 
charge of their public affairs, not merely at the pre- 
sent ια, but even earlier. at the time when I was 
an exile—and some went so far as to send the 


3 Ie., as well as his ancestors and relatives. 
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ἔπεμψάν τινες πρὸς τὸν αὐτοκράτορα χάριν εἰδότες 
τῆς εἰς ἐμὲ τιμῆς οὐδὲ πώποτε ἄχρι λόγου τὸ 
τοιοῦτον ὑπεσχόμην, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ οἰκίαν ἢ χωρίον 
ἐκτησάμην παρ᾽ ἑτέροις, ὡς μηδὲν 7 μοι σημεῖον 
ἀλλαχοῦ πατρίδος. 

7 Kai γὰρ ἂν εἴη δεινόν, εἰ οἱ ἄνθρωποι. ἀδικώ- 
τεροι ἔσονται τῶν μελιττῶν. οὐδέποτε yàp. ἐκεί- 
νων μία καταλιποῦσα τὸ αὑτῆς σμῆνος εἰς ἕτερον 

/ M ^ Ἂ SÀ 16 ^ 1AAd M 
μετέστη τὸ μεῖζον ἢ μᾶλλον εὐθενοῦν, ἀλλὰ τὸν 

^ ΄ 

ἴδιον ἐσμὸν πληροῖ τε καὶ αὔξει, κἂν ψυχρότερον 
Ñ τὸ χωρίον καὶ αἱ νομαὶ χείρους καὶ ἡ δρόσος 
ἐλάττων κἂν .ϑυσκολώτερον τὸ ἔργον τὸ περὶ τὰ 
κηρία' κἂν ὁ γεωργὸς ἀμελέστερος. οὕτως δὲ 
2 > / ^ > 7 M \ ^ 
ἄγαν αὐτάς φασι φιλεῖν ἀλλήλας καὶ τὸ ἴδιον σμῆ- 
νος ἑκάστην, ὥστε ἐπειδὰν ἔξω" χειμῶνος ano- 

- ^ / / ’ > 
ληφθῶσι πολλοῦ γενομένου πνεύματος, λίθον εἰς 
τοὺς πόδας ἑκάστη λαβοῦσα ὥσπερ ἕρμα. οὕτως 
πέτονται, ὅπως μὴ παρενεχθῶσιν ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύ- 
ματος μηδὲ τοῦ σμήνους διαμάρτωσιν. 

8 “Ὅταν δὲ δὴ καὶ πρόθυμον οὕτως καὶ ἀγαθὴν ἔ ἔχη 
τις πατρίδα, πῶς od χρὴ πάντα τἆλλα περὶ ἐλάτ- 
τονος ποιεῖσθαι ταύτης; ἃ ἐγὼ λογιζόμενος χαίρω, 

^ ε - ^ 
ὁρῶν kai τὸν vida τὸν ἐμαυτοῦ καὶ τὸν ἀδελφιδοῦν 

M M » ΄ . ` e ^ ` 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους νεανίσκους--πολλοὺς δὲ ὁρῶ σὺν 
θεῷ καὶ ἅπαντας ἀγαθῶν γονέων καὶ τό γε εἶδος 
b ^ e « 
ἀγαθοῖς ὁμοίους--οὕτως διανοουμένους ὡς φιλο- 

1 κηρία Emperins τ χωρία. 

5 After έξω Reiske adds ὑπὸ. Wendland would cure the 
trouble by reading σμήνους for χειμῶνος, Sonny by substitut- 


ing μελιττῶνος. Emperius regards πολλοῦ. . . πνεύματος as 
a gloss. 


! [f this Discourse has been dated correetly, the Emperor 
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Emperor resolutions thanking him for the honour he 
had done me 1—yet I never accepted such a proposal 
even by so much as a single word, but I did not even 
acquire a house or a plot of ground anywhere else, 
so that I might have nothing to suggest a home-land 
anywhere but here. 

For indeed it would be shocking if human beings 
are to prove more unjust than bees. For no bee 
ever abandons its own hive and shifts to another 
which is larger or more thriving, but it rounds out 
and strengthens its own swarm, no matter if the 
district be colder, the pasturage poorer. the nectar 
scantier, the work connected with the honeycomb 
more difficult, and the farmer more neglectful. But, 
according to report, so great is their love for one 
another and of each for its own hive, that when they 
are caught outside the hive in winter and a great 
wind springs up, they each seize with their feet a 
pebble as if for ballast before beginning to fly, so 
that they may not be borne astray by the gale or 
miss their hive.? 

But when a man has a country which is both so 
devoted and so fine, why should he not regard all 
else as of minor importance ? Taking all this into 
account, I rejoice to see my own son, my nephew, 
and the other young men too—and by God's grace 
I see many w ho one and all are both of goodly line- 
age and, at least in personal appearance, resemble 
goodly men—I rejoice, I say, to see them aiming 


would be Nerva. The honour referred to would no doubt 
be Dio’s reeall from exile, although Nerva also asked him to 
visit him at Rome. 

2 For the ancient belief that cranes carried stones for 
ballast, see Aristophanes, Birds 1136-1137. Aristotle, Hist. 
Anim. 8. 14. 5, calls the belief false. 
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νικήσοντας ἀλλήλοις ἄνευ φθόνου καὶ ζηλοτυπίας 
καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις ὑπὲρ ἀρετῆς καὶ εὐ- 
δοξίας τῆς τε αὑτῶν καὶ τῆς πατρίδος καὶ ὅπως 
πρωτεύσῃ ἕκαστος ἐν τῇ πατρίδι τῷ δίκαιός τε 
εἶναι καὶ φιλόπολις καὶ μὴ ἀδύνατος ἀγαθόν τι 
ποιεῖν καὶ αὔξειν τὴν πατρίδα. εὖ γὰρ ἴστε ὅτι 
od μεγίστη τῶν πόλεων οὖσα οὐδὲ πλεῖστον χρόνον 
οἰκουμένη πολλῶν γνωριμωτέρα ἐστὶ καὶ παρὰ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις, καὶ σχεδόν τι πρὸς ἅπαντας 
ἀγωνιουμένους τοὺς “Ελληνας πάλαι παρέχει τοὺς 
αὑτῆς πολίτας οὐκ ἐν τοῖς ὑστάτοις οὐδ᾽ ἐν τοῖς 
τρίτοις η δευτέροις ἀριθμουμένους. λέγω δὲ οὐχ 
ὑπὲρ ἐμαυτοῦ τοῦτον ἐγὼ τὸν λόγον, ἀλλὰ ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ἄλλων, ὧν ot μὲν ἀποδημήσαντες καὶ πλείοσι 
φανεροὶ γενόμενοι φανερὰν τὴν δόξαν ἐκτήσαντο, 
ot δὲ ἐνθάδε πολιτευόμενοι καὶ μένοντες οὐδὲν yel- 
ρους ἐκείνων εἰσὶν οὔτε περὶ τοὺς λόγους οὔτε περὶ 
τὰ ἔργα. 

“Ορῶ δὲ οὐ μόνον ἀπὸ λόγων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀπὸ 
φιλοσοφίας ἄνδρας ἀγαθοὺς καὶ ἀξιολόγους γιγνο- 
μένους ἐν τῇ πόλει: ὑπὲρ ὧν ἐγὼ καὶ ἰδίᾳ τοὺς 
νέους καὶ κοινῇ, ὅταν Ñ καιρός, οὐκ ὀκνήσω παρα- 
καλεῖν. καὶ τὸν δῆμον ὑμᾶς ἀξιῶ, ἃ μὲν ἔστι 
παρὰ τῶν κρατούντων, ταῦτα ἐλπίζειν ὡς ἐσόμενα 
καὶ εὔχεσθαι συμβαίνειν τινὰ τιμὴν ἢ δόξαν ἢ 
εὐπορίαν χρημάτων: ἃ δὲ ἔστι παρ᾽ αὑτῶν, ἔχειν 
εὐταξία τῶν ἄλλων δήμων διαφέροντας, αἰδοῖ, τῷ 

1 


αὐτῶν Post: αὐτῶν. 


1 Pliny, Letters 10. 23, speaks of the dignitas of Prusa. 
? He has paid his respects to the qrators in 8 6. 
$ The imperial government. 
4 [n § 11 he is more explicit as to Prusan ambitions. 
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without envy and jealousy to vie with one another, 
and with all other men as well, concerning character 
and good repute both their own and that of their 
country too, and also striving that each may gain 
first rank in his fatherland for being just and patriotic 
and not incapable of promoting his country's wel- 
fare. For you may rest assured that, although Prusa 
is not the largest of our cities and has not been 
settled for the longest time, it is more illustrious 
than many, even in the estimation of the outside 
world, and that it has long caused its citizens to rank, 
not last, or even third or second, in competition with 
virtually all Greeks everywhere. And I say this, 
not for my own sake, but rather for the sake of the 
others, some of whom through foreign travel and 
through becoming notable men in a number of 
countries have gained a notable renown, while others 
through performing their civic duties here and 
remaining at home are not inferior to those just 
mentioned in either speech or action. 

But I observe that it is not from the pursuit of 
eloquence alone ? but also from the pursuit of wisdom 
that men of character and distinction are being pro- 
dueed here in Prusa : and I shall not hesitate to 
exhort our young men in behalf of these things both 
in private and in publie whenever there is oppor- 
tunity. And I ask of you the people that, as to 
privileges which must come from our rulers? you 
cherish the hope of their realization and pray that 
some measure of honour or fame or affluence may 
accrue t; but that, on the other hand, as regards the 
blessings which must come from yourselves, you 
possess them by being superior to the other self- 
governed communities in orderly behaviour, in re- 
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7 ^. 3 ^ > ΄ ’ 1 
πείθεσθαι τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ἀνδράσι, φιλεργίᾳ, σωφρο- 
σύνῃ τῇ περὶ τὸν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν βίον, τῷ μήτε τῶν 

^ £ ~ - 
σωμάτων ἀμελεῖν μήτε τῆς ψυχῆς καθ᾽ ὅσον ἑκά- 
στῳ σχολὴν δίδωσι τὰ αὑτοῦ πράγματα, τῷ mpo- 
θύμως ἐκτρέφειν τέκνα καὶ παιδεύειν, τῷ παρέχειν 
εΓ7 ` ay | »pn/ \ ^ 
Ελληνικὴν τῶ ὄντι καὶ ἀθόρυβον καὶ καθεστῶσαν 
τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὸ δριμὺ καὶ τὸ ἀνδρεῖον τῆς φύσεως 
καὶ τὴν σύνεσιν ἐπὶ τὰ μείζω καὶ καλλίω τρέπειν, 
- A ^ 

διχοφροσύνης δὲ καὶ ταραχῆς καὶ τοῦ προσκρούειν 
ἀλλήλοις ὡς οἷόν τε ἀπέχεσθαι. 

ΣΤΑ ld > » ` ΄ ’ t 

στι ydp, ὦ ἄνδρες, kai δήμου παιδεία καὶ 

, > / . » / . 3 / 
πόλεως ἦθος φιλόσοφον καὶ ἐπιεικές. καὶ οὐ μόνον 

L4 5 4 » ’ . M . 
Λακεδαιμονίοις οὐδὲ ᾿Λθηναίοις τὸ παλαιὸν καὶ 
y . ΄ . . ’ / 
ἄλλοις τισὶ συνέβη διὰ τὸ κοσμίως πολιτεύεσθαι 
μεγάλας καὶ ἐπιφανεῖς kai? ἐκ πάνυ μικρῶν καὶ 
> ~ > - . / 3 A . ^ ^ 
ἀσθενῶν ἀποδεῖξαι τὰς πόλεις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν νῦν 
ἔξεστι τὸ τοιοῦτον τοῖς βουλομένοις. ταῦτα γὰρ 

^ 4 ^ 
ὑμᾶς ἐπιτηδεύοντας πλέον ὀνήσει kai τοῦ πλήθους 
τῶν βουλευτῶν καὶ τοῦ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τὰ πράγματα 
ἄγεσθαι καὶ τοῦ πρόσοδόν τινα χρημάτων ἔξωθεν 
ὑμῖν ὑπάρξαι καὶ τῆς ἐλευθερίας αὐτῆς, ἐὰν ἄρα 
> ye τὰ 
καὶ τούτου τύχητέ ποτε. εὖ γὰρ ἴστε ὅτι τὴν μὲν 
7 af)? A 
λεγομένην ἐλευθερίαν καὶ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦθ᾽’, ὃ παρὰ 

^ LONE A 

τῶν κρατούντων καὶ δυναμένων γίγνεται, ἐνίοτε! οὐ 
1 φιλεργίᾳ Reiske : φιλεργίαις. 


5 καὶ deleted by Arnim. 
3 , ./ ) 3 ΗΝ; , 
γίγνεται, ἐνίοτε Pflugk : ἐνίοτε γίγνεται. 


1 Dio had had experience of the turbulence of the people 
of Prusa. Note especially Or. 46. 
? Dio did later obtain for Prusa an enlarged Council and 
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spect for others, in obedience to your men of char- 
acter, in industry, in temperance in your daily lives, 
in neglecting neither your bodies nor your souls, 
insofar as each man’s private circumstances grant 
him leisure, in devotion to the task of rearing and 
educating your children, in making your city truly 
Hellenic. free from turmoil, and stable, and in devot- 
ing your native shrewdness and courage and intelli- 
gence to greater and finer things, while refraining 
from discord and confusion and conflict with one 
another so far as possible.! 

For, my friends, education can be predicated of a 
people also and morality of a state. a morality based 
upon love of learning and fair -dealing. — Moreover, 
not only did the Spartans and the Athenians in 
ancient days— and certain other peoples too— 
through orderly behaviour in civic matters have the 
good "fortune to make their cities great and illus- 
trious even out of very small and w 'eak beginnings, 
but such an achievement as that is possible also 
for those of to-day who wish it. For if you follow 
the practices I have mentioned, they will benefit you 
more than either the size of your Council. or the 
right to settle your disputes at ‘home, or the gaining 
at some revenue from without, or even than inde- 
pendence itself, should you be so fortunate as to 
obtain that too some day.? For rest assured that 
what is called independence, that nominal possession 
which comes into being at the pleasure of those who 
have control and authority, is sometimes impossible 


~ 


the right to hold court at home (Or. 45. 7 and 41. 33). 
Revenue “ from without " may refer to that which came from 
court proceedings (Or. 35. 15). Independence of the kind 
enjoyed by Apameia, its rival and neighbour, Prusa seems 
not to have obtained. 
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~ > ’ 
δυνατὸν κτήσασθαι' τὴν δὲ ἀληθῆ ἐλευθερίαν καὶ 
- . 
ἔργῳ περιγιγνομένην τοῖς ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἀνὴρ καὶ 
/ € 4 > CFs ΄ ΄ 
πόλις ἑκάστη παρ᾽ αὑτῆς λαμβάνει, μεγαλοφρόνως 
^ ^ > 
καὶ μὴ ταπεινῶς μηδὲ ῥᾳθύμως διοικοῦσα τὸ καθ 
e / e X . 3 / IQA M > . 
αὐτήν. ἵνα δὲ καὶ ἀλλαχόθεν εἰδῆτε τὴν ἐμὴν 
- 3 e 
γνώμην, ἀναγνώσομαι ὑμῖν ἐπιστολὴν ἦν τε αὐτὸς 
ἐπέστειλα τῷ αὐτοκράτορι ὅτε ἐκλήθην, ὅτι ἐν 
ἐκείνῃ παρεκάλουν ἀφεθῆναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ ἣν 
ἐκεῖνος ἀντέγραψεν. 


1 ὅτι Reiske: ὅτε. 
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to acquire. but the true independence, the kind whieh 
men actually achieve. both the individual and the 
state obtain, each from its own self. if they ad- 
minister their own affairs in a high-minded and not 
in a servile and easy-going manner. But that vou 
may know my opinion from olio source as well, 
I will read you a letter which I myself sent to the 
Empéror in answer to his invitation to visit him, 
because in that letter I begged to be exeused in 
favour of vou, and also the letter which he wrote in 
reply. 
1 See Introduction. 


THE FORTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: 
IN DEFENCE OF HIS RELA- 
TIONS WITH HIS NATIVE CITY 


Tuis Discourse seems to have been delivered in a.D. 101 or 
102 in a meeting of the popular assembly at Prusa (88 1 and 8). 
We do not know for certain the reason for the meeting, but, 
since Dio concludes his address with a vigorous defence of his 
programme to enhance the beauty and dignity of his city, 
that programme may have been the main item of business 
on the agenda. 

As suggested by its title, the speech covers Dio's relations 
with the city of Prusa. It is unusually rich in details, but 
unfortunately the language employed is sometimes so allusive 
and vague as to leave the modern reader in doubt as to the 
actual facts involved. 

Dio begins by referring briefly to the period of his exile, 
speaking with bitterness of Domitian, who had sent him into 
exile, and recalling with pride the courage he had displayed 
in opposing the Emperor. After a brief reference to the 
friendship which had existed between the speaker and Nerva 
and to the loss which he and his city had sustained through 
Nerva's untimely death, Dio passes to a discussion of a recent 
visit which he had made at the court of Trajan, from which 
he had brought back certain concessions which had long been 
sought after by Prusa. It appears that Dio's enemies had 
heen critical of what he had accomplished, and he takes pains 
to point out, not only that he had sacrificed his own personal 
advantage to further the welfare of Prusa, but that the con- 
cessions he had won were such as had been granted to only 
one other city, “ the most illustrious city in all Asia." 

Although Dio does not specify what those concessions were, 
we inay infer that they included a revision of finances (88 6 
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and 10) and either the establishment or the enlargement of 
the Council at Prusa (8 7). It would appear that Dio's 
enemies had accused him of wire-pulling in connexion with 
the election of the hundred members of this new Council, and 
he is at some pains to establish his innocence in the matter. 

The last topic to be discussed is his programme for muni- 
cipal improvements. He devotes mueh space to explaining 
that, although he was ambitious to make far-reaching im- 
provements and had possibly allowed his enthusiasm to lead 
him into indiscreet remarks npon that theme, what he was 
then undertaking was relatively conservative in its seope. 
His concluding sentences contain a most interesting recital 
of the manner in which his project had been ratified—the 
proconsul had called a meeting of the Assembly without the 
previous knowledge of Dio and had himself read to the 
members in attendance either a motion to approve the plan 
or some statement in support of it : Dio had made an extem- 
pore speech advocating its adoption and explaining what it 
involved ; and, if we may believe his words, not only was the 
vote in favour of the measure unanimous, but all promised to 
lend it their financial support. 
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45. ΑΠΟΛΟΓΙΣΜΟΣ ΟΠΩΣ EXXHKE ΠΡΟΣ 
THN ΠΑΤΡΙΔΑ 


"Ανδρες πολῖται, ᾿βούλομαι ὑμῖν ἀποδοῦναι λόγον 
τῆς ἐπιδημίας ταύτης, ἐπειδὴ καὶ βραχὺν οἴομαι 
τὸν λοιπὸν ἔσεσθαί μοι χρόνον. τὴν μὲν γὰρ φυγὴν 
ὅπως διήνεγκα, E φίλων, ἐρημίας ἠττηθείς, μὴ 
χρημάτων ἀπορίας, μὴ σώματος ἀσθενείας, πρὸς 
δὲ τούτοις ἅπασιν ἐχθρὸν ἀνεχόμενος ι ov τὸν δεῖνα 
οὐδὲ τὸν δεῖνα τῶν ἴσων τινὰ καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων! 
ἐνίοτε φθεγγομένων, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἰσχυρότατον καὶ 
βαρύτατον καὶ δεσπότην ὀνομαζόμενον καὶ θεὸν 
παρὰ πᾶσιν Ἓλλησι καὶ βαρβάροις, τὸ δὲ ἀληθὲς 
ὄντα δαίμονα πονηρόν, καὶ ταῦτα οὐ θωπεύων 
αὐτὸν οὐδὲ τὴν ἔχθραν παραιτούμενος, ἀλλὰ ἐρεθί- 
ζων ἄντικρυς καὶ rà? προσόντα κακά, μὰ l , ov 
μέλλων νῦν ἐρεῖν 1) γράψειν, ἀλλὰ εἰρηκὼς iy kai 
γεγραφώς, καὶ τούτων πανταχῇ τῶν λόγων καὶ 
τῶν γραμμάτων ὄντων, οὐχ, ὑπὸ μανίας καὶ ἆπο- 
νοίας ταῦτα πράττειν ἐπαιρόμενος, ἀλλὰ κρείττονι 
πεποιθὼς δυνάμει καὶ βοηθείᾳ τῇ' παρὰ τῶν θεῶν, 
ς t ὁμοίων] ὁμοίως UBT. After ὁμοίων Emperins adds τῶν 
εινα. 


2 τὰ added by Emperius. 
fpe: Cobet : γράφειν. 4 τῇ added by Reiske. 


Tne in this address Dio refers to the shortness of the 
em remaining to him at Prusa (88 1 and 14). He may be 
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FELLOW citizens, I want to render you an aceount 
of this sojourn of mine, since I believe that the 
time remaining to me is going to be very brief. 
Well, how I bore my exile, not suecumbing to loss 
of friends or laek of means or physieal infirmity ; : 
and, besides all this, bearing up under the hatred, 
not of this or that one among my equals, or peers 
as they are sometimes called, but rather of the most 
powerful, most stern man, who was called by all 
Greeks and barbarians both master and god,? but 
who was in reality an evil demon ; aud this too 
without fawning upon him or trying to avert his 
hatred by entreaty but challenging him openly, and 
not putting off until now, God ws to speak or 
write about the evils whieh afflieted us. but having 
done both already, and that too in speeches and 
writings broadeast to the world, not being goaded by 
madness or desperation to do these things, Gur trust- 
ing in a greater power and souree of iid: that whieh 
about to go to Rome for the approaching trial of Bassus 
(Or. 44. 8), hoping to use that opportunity to gain further 
favours for Prusa (/nfra 8 3). 

2 Domitian. Cf. Suetonius, Domitian 13: cum procurato- 


rum suorum nomine formalem dictaret epistulam, sic coepit : 
dominus et deus noster hoc fieri iubet. 
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ἧς καταφρονοῦσιν ot πολλοὶ καὶ ἀνωφελῆ νομίζου- 


` ` \ , > e , 
2 gtr—. TO δὲ περι τουτων καθ εκαστον λέγειν 


κ S 7 / 3 MM ^ ^ 
ἡγοῦμαι εἶναι περιττόν παρ᾽ ἄλλοις γὰρ μᾶλλον 
γιγνώσκεται ταῦτα καὶ τυγχάνει δόξης καὶ τιμῆς 
τῆς προσηκούσης: παρ᾽ ὑμῖν δὲ ἂν διεξίω τὸν 
τῆς φυγῆς χρόνον, οὐκ ὀδύρεσθαί με φήσει τις, 
πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον ἀλαζονεύεσθαι. 

f M > + . ^ ^ 
Τελευτήσαντος δὲ ἐκείνου καὶ τῆς μεταβολῆς 
/ $i e) ` ` Y / T7 
γενομένης ἀνῄειν μὲν πρὸς τὸν βέλτιστον Νέρβαν. 
ὑπὸ δὲ νόσου χαλεπῆς κατασχεθεὶς ὅλον ἐκεῖνον 

΄ 

ἐζημιώθην τὸν καιρόν, ἀφαιρεθεὶς αὐτοκράτορος 
φιλανθρώπου κἀμὲ ἀγαπῶντος καὶ πάλαι φίλου. 
καὶ ὀμνύω τοὺς θεοὺς ὑμῖν ἅπαντας, οὐκ ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
ἂν εἰς ἐμαυτὸν ἢ τῶν ἐμῶν τινα ἔλαβον, οὐκ ἐπὶ 

, s é 3 > » » D e ~ 3 
τούτοις ἄχθομαι διαμαρτών, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὑμῖν καὶ 
δημοσίᾳ τῇ πόλει παρασχεῖν ἐδυνάμην, ταύτην ἐγὼ 
μεγάλην ἀριθμῶ βλάβην. καὶ ζημίαν. ὧν γὰρ νῦν 
ἐτύχομεν, τότε ἐξῆν ταῦτα ἔχειν καὶ τῷ παρόντι 
καιρῷ πρὸς ἑτέρας κεχρῆσθαι δωρεάς. ἐπεὶ ὃ οὖν 
ὑπῆρξε παρὰ τούτου φιλανθρωπία καὶ σπουδὴ τοσ- 
avTy περὶ ἡμᾶς ὅσην ἐπίστανται μὲν" οἱ mapa- 

/ > 4 4 kà / ^ / £ 
τυχόντες, ἐγὼ δὲ av λέγω viv, σφόδρα λυπήσω 

΄ » . > x ^ . ε / . 
τινάς--ἴσως δὲ οὐδὲ φανεῖται πιστὸς 6 λόγος τὸ 


1 τοσαύτη Emperius : τοιαύτη. 


2 μὲν Emperius : μόνοι. 


! For the principal clause, which is missing in this suffi- 
ciently long sentence, Dio doubtless substituted an eloquent 
gesture. 

2 Ie., better known among his friends at Rome and in the 
places which he had visited in his wanderings. 

3 Nerva succeeded Domitian in a.p. 96. 

4 Nerva died in January of a.p. 98. 
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proceeds from the gods, though most men scorn it 
and deem it useless '—but to speak of these things 
in detail I think is superfluous, for these matters are 
better known among other men? and enjoy a renown 
and honour which is their due, whereas if I narrate in 
Prusa the course of my exile. men will say. not that 
I am lamenting, but far rather that I am boasting. 
However that may be, when that man had died 
and the change of administration had been effected, 
I was on the point of going to visit the most noble 
Nerva ; but, having been "prevented by a serious 
illness, I lost that opportunity cómpletely, being 
robbed of an emperor who was humane and fond of 
me and an old-time friend? And I swear to you 
by all the gods, it is not because of what I might 
have obtained for myself or for some member of my 
family that I am distressed at having missed it. no. 
because of what I might have achie ved for you and 
for the state at large : for this I count a great injury 
and loss. For what we have now obtained 5 we 
might have had then, and we might have employed 
the present opportunity tow: ard. obtaining further 
grants. However that may be, when I had experi- 
enced at the hands of the present Emperor a benevo- 
lence and an interest in me whose magnitude those 
who were there ® know full well, though if I speak 
of it now I shall greatly annoy certain persons 7—and 
possibly the statement will not even seem credible, 


5 [.e4 the Council of One Hundred, revision of finances, 
and the right to hold court at Prusa. 

6 Le., in Rome in connexion with the mission of a.D. 100 
(Or. 40. 15). 

7 Perhaps those who had expected of him greater accom- 
plishments, though no doubt there were some who envied 
him his influence at Rome. 
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^ / X 
τηλικαύτης τιμῆς τυγχάνοντα καὶ συνηθείας καὶ 
~ ~ ^ > A 
φιλίας ἅπαντα ταῦτα ἐᾶσαι καὶ παριδεῖν, ἐπιθυμή- 
~ ~ ~ ~ / e 
σαντα τῆς ἐνταῦθα ταραχῆς καὶ τῆς ἀσχολίας, ἵνα 
M 5 F e δ᾽ > yr ~ io 
μηδὲν εἴπω πλέον-- ὅμως els οὐδὲν τῶν ἰδίων 
^ 4 ~ 
κατεθέμην τὸν καιρὸν ἐκεῖνον οὐδὲ τὴν τοῦ κρα- 
^ ^ / ΩΙ A ~ 
τοῦντος εὔνοιαν οὐδὲ ἀπὸ μέρους, otov τὰ τῆς 
, / , 0 ΄ ὃ 0 / Bi À L4 
οὐσίας ἐπανορθώσας διεφθαρμένης ἢ προσλαβών 
D > 5 
τινα ἀρχὴν ἢ δύναμιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἅπαν ὅσον ποτὲ ἦν εἰς 
ὑμᾶς ἔτρεψα καὶ μόνον εἶδον τὸ τῆς πόλεως. 
- n 91 , > , 32 , "^3 
Tatra δὲ εἶ μέν ἐστι χρήσιμα καὶ μεγάλα, ἢ 
` ^ e 7 ο > ΠΠ ^ , 
μὴ πολλοῖς ὑπάρξαντα ἑτέροις ἀλλὰ" μιᾷ πόλει, 
καὶ ταύτῃ σχεδόν τι τῶν ἐλλογιμωτάτων κατὰ τὴν 
. ^ » / 
᾿Ασίαν καὶ τηλικοῦτον ἐχούσῃ δίκαιον πρὸς τὸν 
£ ^ ^ b , / 
αὐτοκράτορα, τοῦ θεοῦ map’ ἐκείνοις µαντευσα- 
$ \ e / ^ 
μένου καὶ προειπόντος τὴν ἡγεμονίαν αὐτῷ καὶ 
πρώτου πάντων ἐκείνου φανερῶς αὐτὸν ἀποδεί- 
ἕαντος τῶν ὅλων κύριον: οὐ λέγω τοιοῦτον οὐδέν. 
e 6° € ^ tA P 6 3 ^ ri 4 
ὅτι ὑμεῖς μάλιστα τούτων ἐπεθυμεῖτε, καὶ 
/ 5 , a >À / E / 8 ^ 
χρόνος ἦν πολύς, ὃν ἠλπίζετε, ἐξηπάτησθε,' τοῖς 
ὑποσχομένοις μόνον τῶν ἰδιωτῶν'-- οὐ γὰρ δὴ τῶν 
ε / E 
ἡγεμόνων οὐδεὶς οὔτε προσεδόκησε πώποτε οὔτε 
€ y A [4 ’ 307 N 
ὑπέσχετο-- τιμὰς ὑπερβαλλούσας ἐδίδοτε, πρὸ Tod- 
1 δὲ εἰ] & ὅτι Arnim. ? καὶ added by Reiske. 
3 5] deleted by Arnim. l 
4 ἀλλὰ Crosby : ἀλλ᾽ ἢ. 5 δ᾽ added by Selden. 
5 τούτων Crosby, τούτου Emperius : τοῦτο. 
τος 0 p) R isk PEN. 0 ^ 
ἐπεθυμεῖτε Reiske : ἐπιθυμεῖτε. 


* ἐξηπάτησθε Emperius : ἐξηπατῆσθαι. 
? ἰδιωτῶν Emperius : ἡγεμόνων. 


! [n Or. 40. 15 he complains of lack of leisure. 
? The allusion is obscure. Possibly Dio is referring to 
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that one who met with such esteem and intimacy 
and friendship should have neglected all these things 
and have given them scant attention, having formed 
a longing for the confusion and bustle here at home,! 
to put it mildly—for all that, I did not employ that 
opportunity or the goodwill of the Emperor for any 
selfish purpose, not even to a limited degree, for 
example toward restoring my ruined fortunes or 
securing some office or emolument. but anything 
that it was possible to obtain I turned in your direc- 
tion and I had eyes only for the welfare of the city. 

But the question whether these concessions are 
useful and important, or whether they have been 
granted, not to many other cities, but to one only, 
and that too, I venture to state, one of the most 
illustrious in all Asia, a city possessing so great a 
claim upon the Emperor, inasmuch as the god they 
worship had prophesied and foretołd his leadership 
to him and had been the first of all openly to 
proclaim him master of the world ?—1 am not speak- 
ing of anything like that. But that you desired these 
ne oS most of all, and that there had been a 
long period during which vou were in a state of ex- 
pectaney « Victims of deception, constantly bestowing 
extravagant honours upon those private persons 
who merely gave you promises—for of course none 
of the proconsuls ever either expected or promised 
these concessions 4—inasmuch as you went in a body 


Smyrna, for in Or. 40, Lt he speaks of a report that Trajan 
had been astonishingly generous to Smyrna—thongh Dio 
himself refutes the re port. 

3 Le., the concessions won by Dio (8 3). 

4 The petty agents referred to seem to have been negotia- 
ting with one or more Ὃ ας instead of directly with 
Trajan, as Dio had done, cf. § 
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^ ^ ^ ` 12 
Nod τῆς πόλεως ἀπαντῶντες' πανδημεὶ καὶ περι- 
~ 3 ^ 
μένοντες ἐν ἑτέραις πόλεσι: τοῦτο tows? ἐννοεῖν 
- . A] 
ἄξιον. καίτοι σμικρῶν γενομένων καὶ οὐδενὸς 
» ’ . » A ^ M . ’ . 
ἀξίων, τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν γενναῖον καὶ μὴ φθόνου καὶ 
~ ) / 
βασκανίας ἥττονα τότε ἐχρῆν λέγειν ὅτι, Μλαίνεσθε 
^ / * ’ ld e 
καὶ παρανοεῖτε τοιούτων ἐξεχόμενοι σφόδρα οὕτως 
>» ηλ e . kJ . 
καὶ θεραπεύοντες ἀνθρώπους οὕτω ταπεινοὺς ἐπὶ 
> ’ Li . 
πράγμασιν οὔτε ἀναγκαίοις οὔτε μεγάλοις καὶ 
- » ’ 5 . . » ’ 
ταῦτα ἀδήλοις, ἔτι καὶ μηδὲν ἔχοντες βέβαιον. 
ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, χαλεπὸν μὲν ἦν αὐτοῖς καὶ ὁπωσοῦν 
/ ? 
γενόμενόν τι τούτων. οὐ μὴν ὁμοίως ἐλύπει τὸ 
τὸν δεῖνα καὶ τὸν δεῖνα τῶν ἡγεμόνων" εἶναι τὸν 
’ . £ M ^ € / kJ 
ποιήσαντα καὶ παρασχόντα, μὴ τῶν ἡμετέρων τινὰ 
~ s ` 9 ` € f M » , $ 
πολιτῶν. ἔτι δὲ ἐλπὶς ὑπῄει καὶ ἔθελγεν αὐτοὺς 
οὐδέποτε" γενομένων. 
, d ’ . - » a ~ > λ / 
Kaitou καὶ τοῦτο ἀκήκοα πολλῶν ἐγὼ λεγόντων, 
7 - 
ὡς πρότερον" ἀντιγράψαντος περὶ τῆς διοικήσεως 
~ A ~ 
τῶν ἡγεμόνων τινὸς καὶ τοῦ πράγματος ἀποτευχ- 
A / ~ ~ 
θέντος πολλοὶ κατεγέλων τῆς πόλεως-- οὐ τῶν 
> / T ` ἊΣ ` 
ἀστυγειτόνων, ἧττον yap av’ ἦν τὸ δεινόν, ἀλλὰ 
1 ἀπαντῶντες Selden: ἅπαντες. 
2 καὶ added by Selden, ἢ Emperius. 
3 τοῦτο ἴσως Emperius : τούτοις ὡς. 
* τῶν ἡγεμόνων deleted by Emperius. 
5 οὐδέποτε Crosby, ὡς οὐδέποτε ἂν Emperius : ὡς οὐδέποτε. 


5 πρότερον Emperius : πρᾳότερον or πραώτερον. 


7 ἂν added by Pflugk. 


1 The personal pronoun contained in the last three sen- 
tences, though plural, seems to refer to the ** high-minded " 
citizen, who had failed to protest against relying upon the 
worthless agents who for some fime had fed Prusa on false 
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far from Prusa to meet the men of whom I speak, 
and waited for them in other cities—this perhaps is a 
matter worth bearing in mind. And yet, seeing that 
only trifling, ves worthless, concessions were effected 
by them, the high-minded man, the man who was 
not the slave of envy and malice, should have said 
at the time, “ You are crazy and deluded in clinging 
so tenaciously to men like that and in cultiv ating 
such low fellows in order to gain favours that are 
neither essential nor important, to say nothing of 
their being vagne and of your having no assurance.” 
But, I suspect, any of these things, no matter how 
it was brought to pass, was to them difficult. Yet 
surely the people were not cqually distressed that it 
was this or that proconsul who had effected the 
concession and presented it to them instead of one of 
“our own citizens. Besides. they had a lurking hope 
which cheered them regarding concessions that never 
came to pass.! 

And yet this too I have heard from many sources, 
that when one of the proconsuls on a previous occasion 
had sent a rescript regarding the administration of 
our finances 5 and the project came to naught, many 
ridiculed the city—I don’t mean many of our neigh- 
bours, for the outrage would have been less in that 


hopes, but who was critical of Dio's own achievements. He 
contrasts ironically favours due to the intervention of a. pro- 
consul with those secured by a citizen of Prusa (himself). H 
is not easy to see why either type of favour shonld have been 
' distressing " ; but ef. Or. 40. 10, where Dio suggests that 
his enemies were reluctant to witness the development of their 
city. 

ὁ The word διοίκησις recurs frequently in. the Bithynian 
speeches. Pliny's correspondence with Trajan shows how 
keen an interest Itome felt in the financial well-being of the 
province. 
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τῶν πολιτῶν- ὡς μειζόνων ἢ 5 καθ᾽’ αὑτὴν ἐφιεμένης 
καὶ διαφερούσης οὐδὲν κατὰ τὴν ἀφροσύνην τῶν 
παίδων τῶν βασιλέων. καὶ ταῦτα λέγοντες οὐκ 
` 
ἠσχύνοντο διασύροντες τὴν αὐτῶν πατρίδα καὶ 
καθαιροῦντες ἐν τοῖς λόγοις οὕτως" -ἀνοήτως. εἴτε 
γάρ εἰσι τῶν πρωτευόντων ἐν αὐτῇ ἢ τιμωμένων, 
αὑτοὺς καθαιροῦσιν ἀσθενοῦς καὶ ἀδόξου πόλεως 
προεστηκότες: εἴτε τῶν ἀπερριμμένων εἰσὶ καὶ 
τῶν ὑστάτων, ἔτι μείζω καὶ χαλεπωτέραν ποιοῦσι 
^ ^ £ d 
τὴν ἀτιμίαν αὑτοῖς, εἰ τῆς ἐσχάτης πόλεως ἔσχατοι 
i4 
τυγχάνουσιν ὄντες. 
er M . . \ > / ’ ~ 
Iva δὲ μὴ διὰ τοὺς ἐμπίπτοντας λόγους τοῦ 
προτεθέντος ἐκκρουσθῶ, τούτων ὅπως δήποτε λη- 
> ^ ^ d 
φθέντων καὶ κομισθέντων ἐνταῦθα, σκοπεῖτε᾽ εἰ 
^ ~ - kd , 
TQ βαρὺς γέγονα τῶν πολιτῶν 7) Kat’ ἰδίαν ὑπὲρ 
ἐμαυτοῦ λέγων η κοινῇ προφέρων καὶ ὀνειδίζων 
ul 
χάριτας 7) προαγαγών τινας ὧν ἐβουλόμην: ἢ 
/ 
τοὐναντίον οὐκ ἔλαττον" ἑκατὸν βουλευτῶν κατα- 
λεγέντων. ἕτεροι μὲν εἰσήγαγον φίλους αὑτῶν καὶ 
παρεσκεύασαν ὅπως ἔξουσι τοὺς συναγωνιζομένους 
καὶ βοηθοῦντας ois ἄν ποτε ἐθέλωσιν, ἐγὼ δὲ οὔτ᾽ 
ἐποίησα τοιοῦτον οὐδὲν οὔτε διελέχθην τοιοῦτον, ὡς 
, . ἀλλ wv L4 5 5 5 / Jl 
ἐμοὶ μᾶλλον ἂν προσθεμένων,᾽ εἰ ἐβουλόμην, ἢ 
» + A M M 5 / ` “ 
ἄλλῳ τινί. μάλιστα μὲν γὰρ ἠξίουν μηδὲ ἕτερον 
T er e ^ E 
οὕτως] αὑτοὺς Arnim. 
? εἰσι Reiske: ἐπὶ UM, omitted by D. 
3 καὶ κομισθέντων ἐνταῦθα, σκοπεῖτε Kmperius: ἐνταῦθα, 
σκοπεῖτε καὶ κομισθέντων. 
* οὐκ ἔλαττον lteiske : ἔλαττον οὐχ or ἐλαττῶν οὐχ. 
5 μᾶλλον ἂν προσθεμένων Reiske, προσθεµένων ἄν Pflugk: 
προσθεμένων. 


1 A minority of the Prusans seem to have had full citizen- 
ship. 
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ease, but many of our own fellow citizens—alleging 
that the city was aiming at things beyond its re each 
and in point of folly proving in no wise superior to 
the sons of kings. And in saying these things they 
were not ashamed to be dispar aging their own 
eountry and discrediting it so thoughtlessly by their 
words. Vor if they are among the foremost in it or 
among those held in honour, thev are discrediting 
themselves. having been the outstanding men of a 
weak and ignoble city ; while if they are among the 
outcast and"lowest group. they are making their 
own disgraee still greater and more grievous, if 
they happen to oceupy the lowest station in a city 
of the lowest grade. 

But, not to be diverted from my theme by these 
ineidental reflections, now that these favours have 
been obtained in whatever way they were. and 
brought to Prusa,? consider whether I have made 
my self obnoxious to any of our citizens, either priv- 
ately by speaking to my own interest, or publicly 
by parading and casting in your teeth favours 
conferred, or by having given preferment to certain 
men of my ehoice; or “chether, on the contrary, 
though no fewer than a hundred councillors were 
enrolled, while others had put in friends of their own 
and had schemed to have in the Council persons to 
aid them and to give their support to whatever they 
might wish to accomplish. I neither did anything of 
the kind nor discussed such a thing, in the belief that 
they? would have sided with me rather than with 
somebody else had I so desired. No, I held that, 
if possible, no other man should introduce such a 


2 Le, by Dio. Cf. 8 3 and note. 
3 I.e., the electors. 
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/ ^ » 3 A . 3 € / 

μηδένα τοιοῦτον ἔθος εἰσάγειν μηδὲ καθ᾽ ἑταιρείας 

5 3 ~ 3 

πολιτεύεσθαι μηδ᾽ εἰς µέρη διασπᾶν τὴν πόλιν: εἰ 

δ᾽ οὖν, αὐτὸς ἀπέχεσθαι τῶν τοιούτων ἁμαρτη- 

, ` 

μάτων, εἰ καὶ πάντων ἔλαττον ἰσχύειν ἔμελλον καὶ 
μηδενὸς. ἀξιοῦσθαι λόγου. 

Τί οὖν ἥμαρτον ἐν τούτοις καὶ τί παρελείφθη 
μοι; δίκαιός εἰμι πρὸς ὑμᾶς ὁμολογεῖν ὅτι μήτε 
αὐτὸς μηδὲν ἔπραττον ἄδικον καὶ παράνομον μήτε 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἐκώλυον,' ἐξὸν ἑνὶ ῥήματι κωλῦσαι καὶ 
καταστάντα" μηνῦσαι τὸ γιγνόμενον, καίπερ᾽ εἰδό- 

- - ε - 
σιν, ὑμῖν καὶ τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν. εἰ δὲ μήτε ὑμεῖς 
προσείχετε' μήτε τῶν ἡγεμόνων τὸ πρᾶγμα ἥπτετο, 
οὐ χαλεπὸν ἡ ἦν ἐπιστεῖλαι" τῷ αὐτοκράτορι. τοῦτο 
οὖν ἦν τὸ ποιῆσαν ἐμὲ τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν, ἵνα μὴ 
δοκῶ κατηγορεῖν τινων μηδὲ διαβάλλειν τὴν πόλιν 

μηδ᾽ ὅλως λυπηρότερος ὦ τῶν ἐνθάδε μηδενί. τὸ 
UA 
μὲν δὴ τῆς βουλῆς οὕτω διωκήθη, τά y'* ἄλλα 
> ~ » . ΄ » > , » 
ὀρθῶς: οὔτε yap φαύλους οὔτε ἀναξίους ἄνδρας 
΄ \ y / ^ 7 
ἐχειροτονήσατε: πλὴν ὅτι πάντες τῆς ἴσης τυχόντες 
τιμῆς, καίτοι δικαίως τυγχάνοντες καὶ δι αὑτούς, 
e , € £ ^ ? / 
ὅμως καθάπερ οἱ μυούμενοι μυσταγωγῶν ἐδεήθη- 
> X ` ΕΝ ^ 36 ^ € \ 
cav. ἐγὼ δὲ οὐδὲ ψῆφον ἠξίωσα διενεγκεῖν ὑπὲρ 
/ ~ ~ 
οὐδενὸς μόνος, μὴ ῥοπήν τινα δοκῇ τὸ τοιοῦτον 
παρέχειν καὶ μαρτυρίαν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τινὲς OK- 
1 ἐκώλυον] ἐκέλευον Naber. 
2 καταστάντα Wyttenbach : καταστάντας καὶ. 
3 καίπερ Arnim : καὶ παρ᾽. 
προσείχετε Morel : προείχετε. 
5 ἐπιστεῖλαι Reiske : ἐπιτελέσαι. 6 y Reiske: δ᾽. 


4 


1 Political clubs were influential at Athens as early as the 
fifth century s.c. ‘Trajan warns Pliny against the danger of 
their formation in Bithynia (Pliny, Letters 10. 34). 

* At the Eleusinian Mysteries these officials instructed 
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ρα ας or conduct state affairs by means of political 
clubs ! or split the city into factions, but if they did, 
that I at any rate should abstain from such misdeeds, 
even if it meant that I should have much less intu 
ence than any of the others and be considered of no 
importance at all. 

Then what error have I committed in the matters 
under consideration, or in what have I been found 
remiss? l have the right to admit to you that I 
was neither doing any thing unjust and illegal myself 
nor trying to prevent the others from so doing, 
although by a single word I could have prev ented 
and, by presenting myself. have disclosed to you and 
the proconsuls what was going on, though you knew 
it already. And, in case you paid no heed and 
the matter did not impress the proconsuls either, 
it would not have been difficult to send word to the 
Emperor. It was this, therefore, that made me keep 
quiet, that I might not be suspected of accusing 
eertain persons or of maligning the city and, in 
general, that I might not be too irritating to anyone 
at Prusa. Now then, the matter of the Council was 
managed as follows, correctly for the most part, for 
you elected men who were neither mediocre nor 
undeserving; however, since they all received the 

same rank—even though they obtained it justly and 
through their own merits—they nevertheless, like 
those who are being initiated into the mysteries, 
required mystagogot.2 Yet I did not see fit even 
to vote no on a single candidate, yes. 1 alone, lest 
sueh action on my part might seem to lend some 
weight and testimony, and lest some of the others 


candidates for initiation regarding the proper procedure and 
acted as their sponsors. 
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f 3 M > / 
νήσωσιν m τἀναντία γράφειν καὶ ἀποφαίνεσθαι. 
τί οὖν; ὶ δύο ἡμέρας ἢ τρεῖς γενομένης" τῆς 
yendo "27 \Bov οὐδ᾽ ἔμελλον" παρατυχὼν τοῖς 
γεγονόσιν οὐδένα ἔχειν χρεώστην οὐδὲ συνωμότην 
οὐδὲ ἐμοὶ χάρα’ ὀφείλοντα τοῦ πράγματος. ὑμῖν 
γάρ, οὐκ ἐμαυτῷ, τοὺς βουλευτὰς ἠτησάμην. 
΄ - - M d 
Kai τοίνυν διοικήσεως νῦν πρῶτον εἰσαχθείσης' 
. ε . - HAN Li ο > / 3 
πολλὰ ὑπὸ πολλῶν ἠδικημένος--ὥσπερ εἰκός ἐστι 
τὸν ἐλθόντα μετὰ τοσαῦτα ἔτη φυγῆς---καὶ πρὸς 
ἐνίους οὐδὲ δικῶν μοι δέον,; ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον" εἰπεῖν 
καὶ μνησθῆναι περὶ τῶν κατεχομένων, πρὸς οὐδένα. 
οὔτ᾽ .ἐμνήσθην οὔτε λόγον ἐποιησάμην οὐδένα, 
τοσούτων μὲν εἰς ἐλευθερίαν ἀφεστηκότων οἶκε- 
/ 

TÓV, τοσούτων δὲ χρήματα ἀπεστερηκότων, τοσού- 
των δὲ χωρία κατεχόντων, ἆτε μηδενὸς ὁ ὄντος τοῦ 
κωλύσοντος. ov yàp. δὴ τῷ μὲν ᾿Οδυσσεῖ πατέρα 
οἴκοι καταλιπόντι καὶ γυναῖκα ἀγαθὴν καὶ φίλους 
συνέβη καταφρονηθῆναι διὰ τὴν ἀποδημίαν οὕτως 
ὡστεῖ τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ καταλαβόντας" ἐνίους 
ἑστιᾶσθαι καὶ πίνειν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην τὴν ἡμέραν τὸν 
οἶνον ἀντλοῦντας καὶ τὰ βοσκήματα ἀποκτιννύντας, 
καὶ μηδὲ τῆς γυναικὸς ἀπέχεσθαι τελευτῶντας, 

» 3 5 / ^ M ^ ν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄκουσαν βιάζεσθαι γῆμαι καὶ καταλιπεῖν τὸν 

5 A 
ἄνδρα καὶ τὴν οἰκίαν, ἐμὲ δὲ οὐκ ἦν εἰκὸς ὑπὸ 
1 γενομένης] γιγνομένης Reiske. 
? οὐδ᾽ ἔμελλον Imperius : οὐδὲ μᾶλλον. 
3 ἔχειν Emperius : ἔχων. * εἰσαχθείσης Capps : ἀχθείσης. 
5 δέον Emperius: δεῖν. | 
$ μᾶλλον] µόνον Pflugk. 7 ὥστε Reiske: τε. 


5 καταλαβόντας Emperius : καταλιπόντας or καταλιπόντος. 


1 Candidates for the Council seem to have been subject to 

* scrutiny," in the course of which written testimony might 
be presented.  Dio's reluctance to take part testifies to his 
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might be reluctant to write and declare themselves 
in opposition to me. What then ? When the voting 
had been in progress for two or three days I left 
Prusa and did not intend by being present at the 
proceedings to have any one as my debtor or con- 
federate or owing me thanks beeause of the affair. 
For it was for you. not for myself. that 1 had asked 
for the councillors. 
And again, when now for the first time the ques- 
tion of financial administration * had been brought 
up, though I had beeu wronged by many men in 
many matters—as indeed it was to be expected that 
a man should be who had come home after so many 
years of exile—and although with regard to some I 
did not even need to σο to law, but rather to speak 
to them and remind them of hat was being held 
in their possession, nevertheless I did not mention 
these matters to any one or make any statement, 
although so many slaves had run away and obtained 
freedom, so many persons had defrauded me of 
money, so many were occupying lands of mine, since 
there was no one to prevent such doings. For if 
Odysseus, who had left at home a father, a faithful 
wife, and friends, had the misfortune to be so despised 
beeause of his absenee from home that some took 
possession of his house and feasted and drank there 
every day, draining his wine casks and killing off his 
cattle, and finally did not even keep their hands off 
his wife, but tried to make her marry again against 
her will and to abandon her husband. and her home, 
was it not to be expected that I should have aiaa 


influence at Prusa. He may well have wished to avoid 
incurring enmity and thus endangering his suecess in greater 
matters. 2 Cf. § 6 and note. 
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M, X ~ / 4 > 
πολλῶν πολλὰ τοιαῦτα πεπονθέναι, πάντων an- 
εγνωκότων µε καὶ μηδενὸς ἔτι σωθήσεσθαι προσ- 
δοκῶντος; 

> * . - . 3; , e e /, 
Adda περὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως οὐχ ὅμοιος ἑτέροις 
/ L4 ^ 3 ~ *, - , 3 . 
γέγονα, λέγω δὲ οὐ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν μόνον, ἀλλὰ 
~ X / / ΄ 
πολλῶν καὶ φιλοσόφων καλουμένων σωφρονέστε- 
3 ^ . t . 
pos: ἐλύπησα δὲ ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις τὴν πόλιν. περὶ 
/ > ’ ^ . 
δὲ τούτων, ὡς ἐγένετο, πολλάκις ἀκηκόατε: δεῖ δὲ 
καὶ νῦν ἴσως ἀναμνῆσαι. ἐγὼ γάρ, ἄνδρες, τὸ μὲν 
βούλεσθαι τὴν πόλιν κοσμεῖν καὶ κατασκευάζειν 
το ο E / ` > 
μὴ µόνον στοαῖς καὶ ὕδασιν, ἀλλά, εἰ δυνατὸν. ἦν, 
£: € ^ 
καὶ τείχεσι καὶ λιμέσι καὶ νεωρίοις ὁμολογῶ. καὶ 
τοῦτον τὸν ἔρωτα, οὕτως) εἴτε παιδικὸν φήσει τις 
εἴτε ἀνόητον, οὐκ ἔξαρνός εἰμι, τὸ καὶ συνοικίζειν 
$ ΄ A / ` ^ > + ? > . 
ἐθέλειν τὴν πόλιν καὶ πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων εἰς αὐτὴν 
ὅσον δύναμαι συναγαγεῖν, καὶ o) μόνον τῶν ἐπι- 
£ > 3 3 . > X ε / tA 
χωρίων, ἀλλ᾽, εἰ δυνατὸν ἦν, καὶ ἑτέρας πόλεις 
^ 2 ty > 
συνελθεῖν ἀναγκάσαντα, ὥσπερ ᾿Επαμεινώνδας 
h . / 
ποτὲ τὴν Βοιωτίαν εἰς τὰς Θήβας συνῴκισε καὶ 

. . 3 . 3 . 3 ΄ s . r. 
Θησεὺς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν εἰς τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, kat Muri- 
ληναῖοί ποτε λέγονται τῆς Αἰολίδος κατασχόντες 

M ~ . . ε / . 3 / / 
καὶ τῶν περὶ τὸν Ἠλλήσποντον καὶ Tpwada τόπων 
A 3 ’ M ^ 
τὴν Λέσβον ἅπασαν ets μίαν τὴν αὑτῶν" συναγα- 
γεῖν πόλιν. 

$ . > 3 3 ’ ’ + + ^ 

Od μὴν ἀλλ ἐπιστάμενός γε τὰς διανοίας τῶν 
1 οὕτως] ὄντως Emperius, ὅλως Arnim, deleted by Reiske. 


2 Ἠυτιληναῖοι C. Fr. Hermann : μειλήσιοι or μιλήσιοι. 
5 αὐτῶν Emperius: αὐτῶν. 


LG Ον ος, 2 Cf. Or. 40. 8-19. 

3 These operations form the central theme of Or. 47 and 
are referred to incidentally in Or. 40 and 48. Νο doubt he 
had spoken on the same topic on many occasions, 

4 Mytilené controlled much of Aeolis in the time of Pitta- 
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many such wrongs at the hands of many men, since 
all had come to despair of me and no one any longer 
expected me to return in safety ?! 

However, though possibly I have not been like 
others in regard to such matters—I mean that. as 
compared not only with laymen but even with many 
who are known as philosophers, ] may have acted 
with more self-restraint—still I have offended the 
city in the matter of the public improvements.? 
Concerning these, how they came about. you have 
often heard me speak?:; yet perhaps I should take 
this occasion also to refresh your memory. For, 
gentlemen, that I wished in the first place to beautify 
the city and equip it with, not merely colonnades 
and fountains. but also, if that were possible, forti- 
fications and harbours and shipyards, | freely admit. 
And also that I have had another passionate desire 
—call it either so childish or so foolish as you will— 
I do not deny. I mean my desire to make our city 
the head of a federation of cities and to bring 
together in it as great a multitude of inhabitants as 
I can, and not merely dwellers in this district either, 
but even. if possible. compelling other cities too to 
join together with us, just as Epaminondas once 
brought Boeotia into union with Thebes, and -as 
Theseus brought Attica into union with Athens, and 
as the people “of Mytilené once, according to report, 
having become masters of Aeolis and of the regions 
about the Hellespont and the Troad, g gathered all 
Lesbos into their own state as a unit.? 

However, being acquainted with the views of some 


cus, whose rule lasted from 589 to 579 B.c., but we have no 
other record of this undertaking. Synoecism did not entail 
change of residence but merely change of political allegiance. 
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3. 7 5 ld > 4 M X > ~ / 
ἐνθάδε ἀνθρώπων ἐνίων καὶ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ δύναμιν 
καὶ τὰς ἀσχολίας καὶ τὸν χρόνον τῆς ἐπιδημίας, 
ὅτι μοι βραχύς ἐστι παντελῶς, οὔτε ἡπτόμην ov- 
M . [ή 
δενὸς μείζονος οὔτε ἠλπιζον, μόνον δὲ τὴν διάνοιαν 
οὐκ -ἐδυνάμην τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ. κατέχειν, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ 
οἱ ἐρῶντες αὐτοῦ περὶ τῶν τοιούτων" διεξίασιν 
οἵων καὶ ἐπιθυμοῦσι, κἀγὼ πολλάκις ἐμεμνήμην 
ὧν" καὶ ἐνόμιζον συμφέρειν γενέσθαι τῇ πόλει 
κατασκευῆς ἕνεκα καὶ συνοικισμοῦ καὶ προσόδων 
καὶ μυρίων ἄλλων. ἃ εἴ ποτε γένοιτο καιρὸς ἐπι- 
^ ` ~ Τα f. » ^ 
τελεσθῆναι καὶ θεῶν τις ποιήσειε, τότε ὄψεσθε τὴν 
ὑπερβολὴν τῆς τινων ἔχθρας καὶ τοῦ" πρὸς ἐμὲ 
µίσους, ἵνα μὴ λέγω τοῦ πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ὡς οὐκέτι 
ἀμφιβόλως οὐδὲ πράως ἐροῦσι καὶ λοιδορήσονται, 
^ » * M ^ 
φανερῶς δὲ καὶ ἄντικρυς, κἂν μὴ κωλῦσαι δυνη- 
θῶσιν, ἀπάγξονται πρότερον ἢ τὴν πόλιν ἰδεῖν otav 
b M 4 ^ 3 5 ΄ / 
αὐτὴν Ρουλομένων θεῶν οὐκ ἀδύνατον γενέσθαι. 
τότε δ᾽ οὖν τοῦ ἡγεμόνος δεξαμένου τὸ πρᾶγμα-- 
τυχὸν μὲν δι᾽ ὑμᾶς, ἴσως δὲ καὶ δι ἐμέ- καὶ 
συναγαγόντος" ἐκκλησίαν, οὐ προειδότος ἐμοῦ, καὶ 
περὶ τούτων ἀναγιγνώσκοντος, οὐκ ἐδυνήθην τὴν 
ε f ” > DIE ` , ` 
ἡσυχίαν dyew, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνέστην καὶ συνεβούλευσα καὶ 
ἐνεδειξάμην τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι τὸ πρᾶγμα. καὶ μετὰ 
ταῦτα οὐχ ὁ μὲν δῆμος ὑμεῖς ἐπεθυμήσατε τῶν 
ἔργων, τῶν δὲ ἐν τέλει τις ἀντεῖπεν, οὐδὲ ἀντεῖπε 
μὲν οὐδείς, οὐ μὴν προθυμούμενος εὑρέθη καὶ 
1 αὐτοὶ] ἀεὶ Geel, aed τι Jacobs, ἀεί ποτε Wilamowitz. 
After τοιούτων Reiske deletes τοιαῦτα. 
3 ὧν added by Selden, 
4 τοῦ Reiske : τοῦτο. 
συναγαγόντος Pilugk τ συνάγοντος. 


PÜODST * Cf. Or. 40. 8-11. * Cf. Or. 40. 6. 
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of the people here, as well as with my own limitations 
and responsibilities and the duration of my sojourn 
in Prusa—for the time at my disposal is altogether 
brief '—I neither undertook anything too ambitious 
nor entertained any such expectations, only I could 
not control my own "thoughts, but, just as lovers when 
alone together expatiate on such things as they most 
desire, so I too would often mention those things 
which I did believe it would profit the city to have 
for its equipment and its establishment of a federa- 
tion and its revenues and countless other things. 
And if the opportunity should ever arise for the ful- 
filment of these projects and some god should bring 
them to pass, then you will see the extravagance of 
the hostility of certain persons and of their hatred of 
me—to say nothing of their hatred of you—since 
they will no longer bi > ambiguous and mild in their 
speech and their abuse, but open and outspoken, and 
if they prove unable to block proceedings, they will 
hang themselves sooner than see the city become 
such a city as, God willing. it is not impossible for 
it to come to be.? At that time, at any rate, 
when the proconsul accepted the MN *—possibly 
through your efforts, but perhaps through mine as 
well—and convened an assembly, though I had had 
no previous warning, and began to read a statement 
about these matters, I could not keep quiet, but took 
the floor and gave the measure my support and 
explained the project for those who lacked informa- 
tion on the subject. And as to what happened after 
that, it is not that you the Assembly desired the 
improvements but a certain one of the officials 
opposed them, nor yet that, while no one opposed 
them, none was found enthusiastically in favour of 
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συμπράττων, ἀλλὰ πάντες ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθοῖς οὖσι 
καὶ συμφέρουσιν οὐ λόγω μόνον' συμπράττοντες 
καὶ συνεισφέροντες:- καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα ὡς καλὸν καὶ 
μεγαλοπρεπὲς καὶ τῇ πόλει συμφέρον οὕτως 
ἐγένετο." 


1 After μόνον Reiske adds ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔργῳ εὑρέθησαν. 
2 Arnim regards the sentence as incomplete. 
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them and ready to co-operate; on the contrary, one 
and all, believing that the undertaking was fine and 
for the city’s good, were ready not only to vote for 
it but also to contribute to it ; and thus the proposal 
was carried, as being fine and magnificent and 
beneficial to the city. 
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THE FORTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE : 
DELIVERED ΤΝ -HIS (NATIVE 
CHY PRIOR το HIS PHILO- 
SOPHICAL CAREER 


Tur title of this Discourse, though doubtless truthful, 
affords no information as to either the contents or the occa- 
sion. Such a title must have been given by a person who 
was interested in the chronology of the speeches. It is the 
only title of the sort preserved in our wss., though Synesius 
found several of that type in his copy of Dio. 

telying on internal evidence, Arnim dates the speech 
shortly prior to Dio's exile. Although the clues when taken 
separately may not be conclusive on that point, their com- 
bined witness supports that dating. The speaker is conscious 
of his powers as an orator (3 7) and has appeared as an 
advocate in court (3 8); he has been in possession of his 
inheritance for some time, though he has not yet collected all 
the debts due the estate: he has excited the envy of the 
masses by his reputed wealth (88 5-6); he appears to have 
only one infant child (8 13): he has recently built a pre- 
tentious villa and some workshops (8 9). Furthermore, he 
rests his claini to respect upon the reputation of his forebears 
rather than upon any merits of his own (88 2-4), and his 
failure to appeal for sympathy on the score of having been 
an exile is in marked contrast with his behaviour in the 
speeches which are demonstrably subsequent to that exile. 

'The occasion for the address is briefly as follows. Asa 
result of the rising priee of grain at Prusa a bread riot has 
taken place. The excited mob rushed to attack the pro- 
perties of Dio and an unnamed neighbour, either because 
they were suspected of having manipulated the grain market 
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or because it was felt that they should be doing something 
toward the relief of the masses or beeause of pure hatred of 
the poor for the rich. Having reaehed a narrow lane near 
Dio's estate, the mob suddenly was seized with panic and 
withdrew. The following morning the local authorities call a 
town meeting to discuss ways and means of casing the situa- 
tion. In this meeting of eitizens Dio rises to protest against 
his maltreatment by the mob. The gathering is hostile, and 
he appeals for a fair hearing both in the beginning of his 
remarks and later when he speaks of the price of grain ; but 
he shows himself a man of fearless courage both in defending 
himself and in upbraiding his fellow townsinen. ‘The address 
is interesting, not only-as presumably the spontaneous elo- 
quence of a distinguished speaker, but also as portraying 
in vivid colours the social and economie unrest that nist have 
characterized more than one conimiunity in Bithynia. 
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46. ΠΡΟ TOY ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΗΙΝ EN THI 
ΠΑΤΡΙΔΙ 


᾿Εγὼ οὐχ οὕτως ἐκπέπληγμαι ἐφ᾽ οἷς ποιεῖτε, 
ὦ ἄνδρες, τ τοιούτοις otaw, aAA’? ἐπεὶ οὐδεμίαν 
αἰτίαν Ope τῆς ὑμετέρας ὀργῆς πρὸς ἐμέ, τοῦτό 
ἐστι τὸ εἰς ἀπορίαν ἄγον. ὀργὴν μὲν γὰρ δικαίαν 
ἔστι παραιτήσασθαι ἀνθρώπων, μῖσος δὲ ἄδικον 
τίς ἂν θεραπεύσαι; ἀξιῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς ἀκοῦσαί µου 
^ ^ λ - ^ 
λέγοντος οὐκ ἐμοῦ ἕνεκα μᾶλλον ἢ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν. 
> M Y 3 4 > ~ , M: 4 ^ 5A 0 on 
εἰ μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν ἀδικῶ, οὐδὲ ὑμεῖς βούλεσθε δήπου 
ἀναιτίως μισεῖν τινα τῶν ὑμετέρων πολιτῶν: εἰ 
^ ^ / , ^ 
δὲ ἀδικῶ, κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ ὁ λόγος ἔσται, οὐχ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ: 
^ f. M M 
καὶ οὕτως γε μείζω ὑμῖν ὑφέξω τιμωρίαν ἢ αὐτοὶ 
ζητεῖτε. τὸ γὰρ ἐξελεγχθῆναι πονηρὸν ὄντα τῷ 
παντὶ δεινότερον τοῦ λευσθῆναι ἢ καταφλεγῆναι. 
` ^ ` / e ο] A Cm , 
καὶ πρῶτον μὲν μάθετε ὅτι a’ δοκεῖ ὑμῖν φοβερά, 
ε / M M Ll > Ν / > 309 
οἱ λίθοι καὶ τὸ πῦρ, οὐδενὶ φοβερά ἐστιν, οὐὸ 
ἐστέ γε τούτοις ἰσχυροί, ἀλλὰ πάντων ἀσθενέστατοι, 
> M > * ^ ^ ^ 
ἐκτὸς εἰ μή τις ἠρίθμει' τὴν τῶν λῃστῶν καὶ τῶν 
΄ 
μαινομένων δύναμιν. πόλεως δὲ καὶ δήμου ἰσχὺς 
ἐν ἑτέροις ἐστί, καὶ πρῶτόν γε ἐν τῷ φρονεῖν" 
καὶ τὰ δίκαια ποιεῖν. 


1 ἃ added by Casaubon. ἠρίθμει] ἀριθμεῖ Emperius. 
3 φρονεῖν] σωφρονεῖν Emperius ex marg. Morel. 


1 Cf. § 10. 2 Cf. §§ 4 and 12-13. 
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I am not so astounded at your conduct. gentlemen, 
shocking as it is, but since I cannot see any justi- 
fication for your anger against me, lamina quandary. 
For while justifiable anger can be assuaged by en- 
treaty, hatred that is unjust who could heal ? How- 
ever, I ask you to give me a hearing. since I speak 
as much on your account as on my own. For if I 
am guilty of no wrong. neither do you, I presume, 
wish to hate without a cause one of vour own citizens ; 
while if I am guilty. my words will be harmful 
instead of helpful to me; and thus I shall undergo 
at your hands a punishment greater than you vour- 
selves are seeking. For it is in every way more 
dreadful to be proved a scoundrel than to be stoned 
to death or consumed by fire? And you must 
recognize first of all that. the things which seem 
terrible to you—stones and κος not terrible to 
anybody, and that you are not really strong because 
of these things, but weakest of ο ος one were 
to take into ος the strength of brigands and 
madmen. But as for a city and a gov enun by 
the people, strength lies in other things, and first 
and foremost in wisdom and fair dealing. 
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Περὶ μὲν γὰρ. τοῦ πατρὸς οὐδὲν ἐμὲ δεῖ λέγειν 
εἰ ἀγαθὸς. ἦν. ἀεὶ yàp εὐφημεῖτε αὐτὸν καὶ κοινῇ 
καὶ καθ) ἕκαστον, ὅπου ἂν μνησθῆτε, ὡς οὐ φαῦλον 
πολίτην. δεῖ μέντοι εἰδέναι ὑμᾶς ὅτι οὐδὲν ὄφελος 
ἐκείνω ἐστὶ τούτων τῶν ἐπαίνων: ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἡμᾶς 
τοὺς ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἀποδέχησθε, τότε κἀκείνου μέμνησθε. 
καὶ περὶ τοῦ πάππου δὲ τοῦ ἡμετέρου οὐκ ἂν 
εἴποι οὐδεὶς οὔτε ὡς κατῄσχυ VE τὴν πόλιν οὔτε 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἀνάλωσεν è ἐκ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ. τὴν γὰρ οὐ- 
σίαν ἣν εἶχε πατρῴαν καὶ παππῴώαν ἅπασαν εἰς 
φιλοτιμίαν ἀναλώσας, ὥστε μηδὲν ἔχειν λοιπόν, 
ἑτέραν ἐκτήσατο ἀπὸ παιδείας καὶ παρὰ τῶν 
αὐτοκρατόρων. καὶ τοίνυν εἰς αὑτὸν οὐδεμίαν 
φαίνεται χάριν αἰτησάμενος ἐν τοιαύτῃ φιλίᾳ καὶ 
σπουδῇ, φυλάττων δὲ καὶ ταμιευόμενος τὴν τοῦ 
αὐτοκράτορος προθυμίαν εἰς ὑμᾶς. εἰ δέ τῳ δοκεῖ 
φλυαρία τὸ πολιτῶν ὑμετέρων ἀναμιμνῄσκειν ὑμᾶς 
εὐνοίας καὶ ἀρετῆς, οὗτος οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως εὖ παθεῖν 
αὐτὸς ὑπό του βούλεται. ἐκ τοιούτων δὴ ὄντες 
ἡμεῖς, εἰ καὶ σφόδρα πονηροὶ ἦμεν, ἀλλά τοι δι 
ἐκείνους ἐντροπῆς τινος ἄξιοι ἦμεν, οὐχὶ λευσθῆναι 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν οὐδὲ καταφλεχθῆναι. 

Σκοπεῖτε δὲ καὶ τοὐμόν, ὦ ἄνδρες, μὴ ἀγνω- 
μόνως. ἡμῖν γὰρ ô πατὴρ οὐσίαν κατέλιπε' τῇ 
μὲν δόξῃ μεγάλην, δυνάμει δὲ μικρὰν καὶ πολλῷ 
ἐλάττω ἑτέρων: οὐ μεῖον γὰρ ἢ τετταράκοντα µυρι- 
does ἦσαν χρεῶν καὶ πράγματα τοιαῦτα ἔξωθεν, 


1 κατέλιπε Reiske : ἀπέλιπε. 


1 We know next to nothing of Dio's father ; even his name, 
Pasicrates, is recorded only by Photius. 
2 His maternal grandfather. Cf. Or. 41. 6 and 44. 5. 
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Now with reference to my father, there is no need 
for me to tell whether he was a good citizen, for you 
are always singing his praises, both collectively and 
individually, S ener er you refer to him, as being no 
ordinary citizen.! You should know, however, that 
these words of praise of yours are of no use to him ; 
on the other hand, when you give your approval to 
me, his son, then you have been mindful of him 
too. Again, no one could say of my grandfather ? 
either that he disgraced the eity or that he spent 
nothing on it out of his own means. For he spent 
on public benefactions all that he had from his father 
and his grandfather, so that he had nothing left at 
all, and then he acquired a second fortune by his 
learning ? and from imperial favour. Moreover, it is 
plain that he asked for no favour for himself. though 
held in such great friendship and esteem, but rather 
that he guarded and husbanded for you the goodwill 
of the Emperor.* But if anyone thinks it foolishness 
to remind vou of goodwill and nobility on the part of 
your own citizens, I do not know how such a man can 
wish to be treated well himself. Being descended, 
then, from such forebears, even if I were an utter 
knave myself, yet surely on their account I should 
merit some consideration instead of being stoned or 
burned to death by you. 

But consider my own claims too, gentlemen, not 
unsympathetically. For my father left us an estate 
which, while reputed to be large, was small in value, 
yes, much less than that of at heres ; for no less than 
four hundred thousand drachmas were in bills receiv- 
able, besides foreign business ventures of such nature 


3 We do not know what branch of learning. 
4 Possibly the Emperor Claudius. 
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ὥστε πολὺ τῶν χρεῶν εἶναι ταῦτα χαλεπώτερα. 
3 z? ^ ^ ς a ^ 

οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀσφάλεια, ὡς εἰπεῖν, οὐδενὸς ἡμῖν τῶν 
~ ^ ^ ΄ ΄ 

ὄντων ὑπῆρχεν, ἀλλὰ τῇ αὑτοῦ' δυνάμει πιστεύων 

- ΄ 

ἐκεῖνος ἅπαντα ἐκέκτητο, ὡς οὐδενὸς ἀμφισβητή- 

σοντος. ἐν δὲ τοῖς τοιούτοις ἀπολειφθεὶς οὐδέπω 

μὲν καὶ νῦν τὸ ἐπιβάλλον αὑτῷ μέρος. τῶν χρεῶν 

διαλέλυμαι, λελειτούργηκα δὲ ὑμῖν τὰς μεγίστας 

λειτουργίας καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐμοῦ πλείους τῶν ἐν τῇ 

3 - A / 

πόλει. πλουσιωτέρους δὲ ἐμοῦ πολλοὺς ὄντας 

’ ΄ T 3 *, 1I? A 3 Ν 

ἐπίστασθε καὶ αὐτοί. τί οὖν ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ ἐμοὶ 

ὀργίζεσθε καὶ ἄτιμον ἐξ ἁπάντων ἐμὲ καὶ τὸν 

- ΄ . / M ~ 3» E ~ 
δεῖνα προβέβλησθε καὶ λίθους καὶ πῦρ ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς 

. . > ’ 
φέρετε; καὶ μηδεὶς ὑπὲρ ἐκείνου με φῇ λέγειν: 
ἴσως μὲν γὰρ ἐπ᾽ οὐδένα οὐδὲ τῶν ἀδικούντων 
οὕτως ἔδει παροξύνεσθαι: πλὴν ἔμοιγε ἀπόχρη τὰ" 
κατ᾽ ἐμαυτόν. 
y . - 4 . » e af 3 / 

Καὶ σκοπεῖτε καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ὁποῖός εἰμι πολίτης 
3 ΄ M [24 ’ 4 ^ 
ἐγώ, πρὸς ὄντινα βούλεσθε παραβάλλοντες τοσού- 
των" οὓς οὐ κατακάετε. ἔστι μὲν γὰρ χωρία μοι 
καὶ πάντα ταῦτα ἐν τῇ ὑμετέρᾳ yn τῶν δὲ ἐμοὶ 
γειτνιώντων οὐδὲν πώποτε οὐδεὶς οὔτε πλούσιος 
οὔτε πένης--πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ τῶν τοιούτων μοι γειτ- 
νιῶσιν--ἠτιάσατο ἐμὲ ὡς ἀφαιρούμενός τινος ἢ 
, r ” , ” 107 ο ο 
ἐκβαλλόμενος, οὔτε δικαίως οὔτε ἀδίκως. εἰμὶ δὲ 
αὐτὸς οὔτε' ὑπέρδεινος εἰπεῖν οὔτε" ἴσως ἁπάν- 
των ὕστατος ἐν τῷ λέγειν. ἔστιν οὖν ὄντινα ἐν 

- 3 A ^ 3 4 ^ 
TQ! λόγῳ ἐλύπησα, πρᾶγμα ἐπαγαγών τινι τῶν 

1 αὐτοῦ Emperius : αὐτοῦ. 

2 ἀπόχρη τὰ Casaubon : αὐτὸ χρὴ M, χρὴ UB. 

3 παραβάλλοντες τοσούτων Arnim, παραβάλλοντες τούτων 
teiske : παραβάλλοιτ᾽ ἐνοσούντων M, παραβάλοιθ᾽ ἑνὸς τούτων 
UB. 

1 οὔτε Emperius : οὐδὲ. * τῷ] deleted by Arnim. 
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that they were far more troublesome than the bills. 
For we had no security, I might say. for any part of 
our assets, but my father had acquired all his wealth 
through trusting to his own influence, believing that 
no one would contest his claims. Yet, left as I was 
in such a situation, while I have not even now suc- 
ceeded in securing a settlement of that part of the 
loans which fell to me.! I have performed for you the 
greatest liturgies. in fact no one in the city has more 
of them to his credit than I have. Yet you your- 
selves know that many are wealthier than ] am. 
What is it, then, that makes you angry with me, and 
why of all the citizens have you singled out for dis- 
honour me and what's-his-name. and why do you 
threaten us with stoning and burning : * And let no 
one say that I am speaking in behalf of that man. 
For though perhaps you should not be so exasperated 
at any one, even among the wrongdoers, still my own 
troubles are enough for me.? 

And pray consider what sort of citizen I am in other 
respects also, comparing me with whom vou please— 
of all whom you do not consign to the fames. For 
example, though I have real estate, all in your terri- 
tory too, vet none of my neighbours. w hether rich or 
poor of the latter class are my neighbours 
tog has ever lodged complaint against me, either 
justly or unjustly, alleging that he was being deprived 
of something or being c evicted. Nor am I either over- 
clever as a speaker or, if I may say so. poorest of all 
in that art. Well then, is there any one whom J have 
injured by my words, by causing trouble for any one 

1 Dio had at least two brothers. Cf. Or. 44. 4. 

2 One may infer from Dio’s language and from his failure 
to name his neighbour that they were not on good terms, 
possibly political rivals, 
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y > ή * M 
ἀπραγμόνων ἢ κατασκευάσας ἐπήρειαν; ἢ περὶ 
~ ~ ’ 
τῆς οὐσίας ἐποίησα κινδυνεῦσαί τινα, ὡς Καίσαρι 
y 3 ’ ΄ 
προσηκούσης, ἢ ἐν συνηγορία προύδωκα; 
~ ~ M ^ 2 ~ 
Καὶ μὴν τῆς γε νῦν ἀπορίας οὐδεὶς μᾶλλον ἐμοῦ 
ἀναίτιος. πότερον γὰρ σῖτον ἁπάντων πλεῖστον 
- - d M / 
γεωργῶν κατακέκλεικα τοῦτον, αὔξων τὴν τιμήν; 
’ ~ > ~ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίστασθε αὐτοὶ τὴν δύναμιν τῶν ἐμῶν χω- 
, , / ^ M 
piov, ὅτι σπάνιον εἴ ποτε ἀπεδόμην σῖτον καὶ 
^f) e € 7 ^ / b X ^ z- 
τοῦθ᾽ ὅταν ὑπερβάλῃ τῷ πλήθει, ἐν δὲ τοῖς τοσού- 
τοις" ἔτεσιν οὐδὲ τὸν ἀρκοῦντα ἔχω, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι μοι 
€ ^ 5 ’ 3 » M ’ 3 3 
ἡ πᾶσα ἐπικαρπία ἐξ οἴνου καὶ βοσκημάτων. ἀλλ 
2 
ἀργύριον δανείζων οὐ βούλομαι παρέχειν εἰς τὴν 
- ή . ; 
τοῦ σίτου ὠνήν. οὔκουν οὐδὲ περὶ τούτου οὐδέν 
^ / LO ` e ^ . A ὃ 4 
µε δεῖ λέγειν: οἴδατε γὰρ ὑμεῖς καὶ τοὺς δανεί- 
- ’ ` / 
ζοντας ἐν τῇ πὀλει καὶ τοὺς δανειζοµένους. 
Ti οὖν ἐστιν ὃ γε ἐγὼ ποιῆσαι δυνάμενος, ὥστε 
3 / € ^ ~ > ’ 3 ’ nN / 
ἀπαλλάξαι ὑμᾶς τῆς ἀπορίας, οὐ βούλομαι, ἢ διότι 
πρὸς ἐμὲ οὕτως ἔχετε; ὅτι νὴ Δία τὰς στοὰς ἐπὶ 
τῶν θερμῶν ᾠκοδόμηκα καὶ ἐργαστήρια’ τοῦτο γάρ 
» e » , ^ € 5» 9 ^ S / 
ἐστιν ὃ φασιν ἔνιοι ἀδικεῖσθαι ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τὴν πόλιν. 
. ’ ’ an ^ hAl 
καὶ τίνα πώποτε ἢ ὑμεῖς ἢ ἄλλος τις ἀνθρώπων 
> + ? > ~ ~ 3 / ^ 
ἐμέμψατο ἐν ἀγρῷ αὑτοῦ' οἰκίαν οἰκοδομοῦντα; ἢ 
` mf)? ^ 
παρὰ τοῦθ᾽ ὁ σῖτος πλείονός ἐστι; καίτοι πέντε 
να 5 ~ 
µυριάδων ἐώνημαι TO χωρίον, τῷ παντὶ πλείονος 
~ ~ , / 3 3 b] . > ’ ^ ` /, 
τιμῆς τῆς ἀξίας. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ αἰσχύνομαι νὴ τὸν Δία 
τὴν added by Reiske. 2 τοσούτοις] τοιούτοις Reiske. 
οὔκουν Emperius : οὐκοῦν. 
ἐν ἀγρῷ αὐτοῦ Emperius: ἢ ἀγρὸν αὐτοῦ. 
παρὰ τοῦθ᾽ ὁ σῖτος πλέονός ἐστι Casaubon: παρὰ τοῦτο 
σῖτος πλέονός ἐστι M, ὅτι παρὰ τούτῳ σῖτος πλείων ἐστί UB. 
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who loves peace and quiet or by contriving some 
outrage against him? Or have I plaeed anyone 
in jeopardy touching his estate, pretending that it 
belongs to Caesar, or have I as advocate played false 
to any one ? 

Again, no man is more blameless than I am in 
connexion witlr the present shortage. [lave I pro- 
duced the most grain of all and then put it under loek 
and key, raising the price? Why, you yourselves 
know the productive capacity of my farms—that I 

rarely, if ever, have sold grain, even when the harvest 

is unusually productive, and that in all these years I 
have not had even enough for my own needs, but 
that the income from my land is derived πως. ely 
from wine and cattle. Nay but,some one may claim, 
though I lend money, I am unwilling to supply it for 
the purchase of grain. There is no need for me to say 
anything on that seore either, for you know both 
those who lend money in our eity and those who 
borrow.! 

What is it, then, which I might do to relieve you 
from your Hed but which I ος to do, or what is 
it that makes you fee] toward me as you do? It is 
because, by Heaven, I have built the eolonnades near 
the hot springs, and workshops too ; for this is the 
injury some claim the city is suffering at my hands ! 
Yet whom have either you or any other person ever 
taken to task for building a house on his own farm ? 
Or is it that whieh makes grain dearer? Why, I 
bought the land at fifty thousand drachmas, a price 
altogether higher than its worth!? Nay, I am 

1 Dio seems to disclaim the charge of money-lending. In 
those times the money-lender was not in good repute. 

2 He offers this to show that he is not of a grasping dis- 
position. 
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M \ 1 / » ^ ^ , ` / 
καὶ τοὺς θεούς, εἴ τις τῶν πολιτῶν, οὐ γὰρ δή γε 
ε ο / ^ ` 
ἡ πόλις, οὕτω µοχθηρός ὥστε λυπεῖσθαι καὶ 
φθονεῖν ἐάν τινα ἴδῃ στοὰν ἢ ἐργαστήριον ᾠκο- 
δομηκότα. 

Kai μὴν τό γε πρᾶγμα ἐφ᾽ d παρωξύνθητε 

μη γ ' payp NES P η 
~ / / ~ > / 
δεῖται μέν τινος ἐπιμελείας ἀληθῶς, οὐ μέντοι 

^ ^ € 
ἀνήκεστόν ἐστιν οὐδὲ ὥστε τοιαῦτα ποιεῖν. ἡ γὰρ 
^ ^ κ / 
τιμὴ τοῦ σίτου τῆς μὲν συνηθείας παρ᾽ ἡμῖν πλείων 
M y ^ > 
γέγονεν, οὐ μὴν ὥστε ἀπειπεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶ πόλεις 
ἐν αἷς ἀεὶ τοσούτου ἐστὶν ὅταν ἄριστα ἔχῃ. πάλιν 
αὖ θορυβεῖτε, ὥσπερ ἐμοῦ λέγοντος ὅτι καὶ παρ᾽ 
ὑμῖν αὐτὸν τοσούτου προσήκει εἶναι καὶ μηδέποτε 
y ^ d 
ἥττονος. ἐγὼ δέ φημι δεῖν προσέχει μὲν ὅπως 
A ~ 
ἐλάττονος ἔσται, μὴ μέντοι πικρῶς οὕτως ἔχειν 
3) TN, ^ » ` 3 / e / 
ἐπὶ τῷ συμβεβηκότι μηδὲ éfeorávav ws τά γε 
^ ^ + > T7 
γενόμενα νῦν οὐχὶ τοιαῦτά ἐστιν οἷα ἐπὶ τοιούτῳ 
πράγματι, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὰ τέκνα ὑμῶν καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας 
ἀνηρήκειμεν, οὐδὲν av” εἴχετε ποιῆσαι χαλεπώ- 
τερον. τὸ γὰρ πολίταις ἑαυτῶν ὀργιζομένους-- εἰ 
` να; E ; ΣΑ , > > ` 
μὲν ἀδίκως ἢ δικαίως ἐῶ, πολίταις ὃ οὖν καὶ 

[ή > + . . ^ 
τούτοις ἐπιτίμοις καὶ μηδενὸς χείροσι'-- μὴ δοῦναι 
λόγον μηδὲ λαβεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς λιθάζειν καὶ κατα- 
καίειν τὰς οἰκίας, ἵνα, εἰ ἐδύνασθε, μετὰ τῶν 
παίδων αὐτοὺς καὶ τῶν γυναικῶν συμφλέξητε, 
τίνων ἐστὶν ἀνθρώπων; ἐμοὶ μέν, νὴ τὸν Δία καὶ 

» ` ~ ^ 

τοὺς θεούς, εἰ καὶ χαλεπῶς ἀκούσεσθε, οὐ δοκεῖ 
~ ~ > ~ ^ 

τὰ τοιαῦτα Mi τῶν ἐνδεῶς πραττόντων οὐδὲ τῶν 


μοχθηρός C asaubon : : μοχθηρά. 
ἂν added ο Hertlein. 3 χείροσι Morel: χεῖρον, 
* καὶ added by Reiske. 
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ashamed, by all that’s holy, if any of the citizens—for 
of course it is not the city itself—is so depraved as to 
feel hurt and jealous if he sees that somebody has 
built a colonnade or a workshop ! 

Besides, though the matter over which yon have 
become incensed truly does require some attention, 
still it is not beyond repair or such as to make vou act 
as you are acting. For while the cost of grain has 
risen higher than what is customary here, it is not so 
high as to make you desperate. Why. there are cities 
in which it always is at that price, when conditions are 
best! There you go, making a tumult once more,! 
as if 1 were saying it ought to be that price at Prusa 
too, and never lower. But the point J am making is 
that, while it is necessary to take steps to make it 
cheaper, still it is not necessary to feel so bitter over 
what has happened or to lose your senses ; for the 
way you have acted just now is not the conduct 
befitting such a matter, nay, if I had murdered 
your children and your wives you could not have 
behaved with gre ater savagery. For to be enraged 
at one’s own ον. citizens —1 care not whether 
justly or unjustly, but at all events at fellow citizens, 
citizens in good standing, yes, as good as anybody 
and not to Jet them explain or to make an ex- 
planation to them, but without more ado to try to 
stone them and burn their houses, with a view to 
consuming in one conflagration, if possible, them and 
their children and their wives—what kind of human 
beings s act that way ? In my opinion, I swear by all 
that's holy, no matter if you "will be angry to hear it, 
such conduct is not that of men in needy circum- 


1 Dio seems to have been greeted with an uproar when he 
first rose to speak. Cf. § 1 
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> ? / E > ~ ε . 3 ΄ 
οὐκ ἐχόντων τὰ ἀναγκαῖα. ἡ γὰρ ἔνδεια σωφροσύ- 
νην ποιεῖ. 
κά M ^ 3 M ^ € M € ~ UA 
Kai ταῦτα εἰ μὴ δοκεῖτε ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν λέγεσθαι, 
^ ^ / A 
πλεῖστον ἁμαρτάνετε. εἰ γὰρ τοιοῦτοι ἔσεσθε κἂν 
3 ^ / . M ? * Ly , f 
ὀργισθῆτέ τῳ--πολλὰ δὲ εἰκὸς ὡς ἐν πόλει ovu- 
- ` / N wv z 3 ΄ 
βῆναι καὶ δίκαια καὶ ἄδικα--τηλικαύτην ἀξιώ- 
` ^ 
cere τιμωρίαν λαμβάνειν ὥστ᾽ εὐθὺς μετὰ τῶν 
παίδων κατακάειν καί τινας: τῶν γυναικῶν, 
3 / » e 3 / [4 ^ e ^ 
ἀνθρώπων ἐλευθέρων, ἀναγκάζειν ὑμῖν ὁρᾶσθαι 
ε ^ 
περιερρηγµένας καὶ ἱκετευούσας ὑμᾶς ὥσπερ ἐν 
πολέμῳ, τίς οὕτως ἀνόητος καὶ ἀτυχὴς ἄνθρωπός 
ε 7 ^ e / / 
ἐστιν, ὅστις ἐν τοιαύτῃ πόλει ζῆν αἱρήσεται μίαν 
` ^ ΄ 5 M 
ἡμέραν; πολὺ γὰρ κρεῖττον φυγάδα εἶναι καὶ 
παροικεῖν ἐπὶ ξένης ἢ τοιαῦτα πάσχειν. ἐπεὶ καὶ 
= H / H 22.6 > a ς - > 
νῦν ἡ πρόφασις ἡ λεγομένη" δι ἣν ὑμᾶς ἀποτρα- 
πῆναί φασι τῆς οἰκίας τῆς ἐμῆς, ὑπιδομένους τοῦ 
στενωποῦ τὸ βάθος, ὁρᾶτε οἷόν ἐστιν. εἰ γὰρ ἐμὲ 
~ ` 7 . 
τοῦτο ἔσωσε, καιρὸς ἤδη τὸ λοιπὸν ὡς ἐν στρα- 
/ ^ / * / / 
τοπέδῳ τῇ πόλει τὰς δυσχωρίας καταλαμβάνειν 
` . € . bl > L4 / ` . . 
καὶ τὰ ὑψηλὰ ἢ ἀπότομα. καίτοι μὰ τοὺς θεοὺς 
οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς στρατοπέδοις ζητοῦσιν ἄλλος ἄλλου 
> + ~ > A 1 A d 
ἀσφαλέστερον σκηνοῦν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους 
- , H 
αὐτοῖς ἡ φυλακή ἐστιν. 
^^ > 7 ΄ A 
TH μὲν οὖν τύχη χάρις δι ἣν ἀπετράπετε, εἴτε 
τοῦτο νοήσαντες εἴτε ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν, οὐ μέντοι dàn- 
~ ^ ^ 
θῶς ὑπείδεσθε. οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἔγωγε ἡμυνάμην ὑμᾶς, 
! καί τινας Selden: τινὰ καὶ. 
2 ἡ λεγομένη] ἐλάττομεν ἢ M, ἡ πλαττοµένη Arnim. 
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stances or lacking the neeessaries of life. For need 
develops self-control. 

And if you do not suppose these remarks of mine 
are being offered for your good, you are very much 
mun. For if you are going to be like this and, 
in case you become angry Nath: any one—and many 
things are likely to happen in a city, both right and 
wrong—you are going to see fit to exact so extreme a 
punishment as forthwith to try to consume with fire 
the victim of your rage along with his children and to 
force some of the women, Bon citizens as they are, to 
appear before you with garments rent, supplicating 
you as if in time of war, what mortal is so foolish, so 
unfortunate, that he will choose to live in such a city 
a single day ? The fact is, it is far better to be an 
exile and a sojourner on foreign soil than to be sub- 
jected to such outrage. Why, even now the alleged 
reason which, they say, made you turn back from 1 ny 
house—having become suspicious, forsooth, at the 
depth of the lane '—see how flimsy it is! For if that 
is what saved me, it is high time from now on, as if 
the city were an armed camp, to occupy the difficult 
terrain and the lofty or precipitous positions ! And 
yet, God knows, not even in armed camps does one 
soldier seek a safer spot than his neighbour in which 
to piteh his tent ; no, their precautions are aimed at 
the men with whom they are at war. 

So, although my thanks are due to the lucky chance 
which made you turn back, whether this was your 
motive or anything else at all; still you had no real 
reason to be suspicious. For I should not have 
warded you off, no, so far as that is concerned, you 


1 The lane seems to have become so eroded because of 
traffic and rain that they could not see over its sides. 
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ἀλλὰ τούτου γε ἕνεκα πολλὴ ὑμῖν. ἀσφάλειά ἐστιν 
ὅταν βούλησθε κατακαίειν τὴν οἰκίαν, ἤρκει δέ µοι 
τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ τὸ παιδίον λαβόντα ἀποχωρεῖν. 

14 Καὶ μηδεὶς νομίσῃ ὡς ἐγὼ ὑπὲρ ἐμαυτοῦ ἆγα- 
νακτῶν ταῦτα εἴρηκα μᾶλλον 7 7 ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν δεδιὼς 
μήποτε ἄρα διαβληθῆτε ὡς βίαιοι καὶ παράνομοι. 
οὐ γὰρ λανθάνει τῶν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν οὐδὲν τοὺς 
ἡγεμόνας--λέγω δὲ τοὺς μείζους ἡγεμόνας τῶν 
ἐνθάδε--ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ τῶν παιδίων τῶν ἀτακτο- 
τέρων οἴκοι πρὸς τοὺς διδασκάλους κατηγοροῦσιν 
οἱ προσήκοντες, οὑτωσὶ καὶ τὰ τῶν δήμων anap- 
τήματα πρὸς ἐκείνους ἀπαγγέλλεται. ταῦτα μὲν 
οὖν οὔτε καλῶς οὔτε συμφερόντως αὑτοῖς πράτ- 
Toure! ἄν, τὸ δὲ ἀξιοῦν ἐπιμελεῖσθαι τῆς ἀγορᾶς 
καὶ τοὺς δυναμένους χειροτονεῖν καὶ μὴ λε- 
λειτουργηκότας, εἶ δὲ μή γε, οὓς ἂν .βούλησθἙ, 
σωφρονούντων τε ἀνθρώπων ἐστὶ καὶ πρός γε 
ταῦτα οὐδεὶς ὑμῖν ἐναντιώσεται. 

1 πράττοιτε Emperius : πράττετε. 
2 After καὶ Capps deletes τοὺς. 3 re Reiske : δὲ 


1 Cf. 8 8, where Dio seems to refer to the activity of in- 
formers. 
? [t is not clear whether this proposal for the election of 
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are absolutely safe in burning down my house any 
time you please, and I was content to take my wife 
and baby and leave. 

And let no one imagine that it is in anger over 
my own position that I have said these things rather 
than in fear for yours, lest possibly you may some 
day be accused of being violent and lawless. For 
nothing which takes place in the cities escapes the 
attention of the proconsuls—I mean the more import- 
ant ones in these parts: on the contrary. just as 
relatives denounce to the teachers the children who 
are too disorderly at home. so also the misdeeds of the 
communities are reported to the proconsul! Now 
while such conduct as yours would not be honourable 
or advantageous for vourselves, to demand that there 
should be supervision of your market and that 
those men should be elected who are financi: illy able 
and have not performed liturgies. but if that cannot 
be, that then the ehoice of supervisors should rest 
with you, this. I say, is the course of sensible human 
beings and in this no one will oppose you.? 


supervisors of the market is Dio's own contribution to the 
discussion or whether he is merely seconding the proposal 
of another. 
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COURSE: A SPEECH IN THE 
PUBLIC ASSEMBLY AT PRUSA 


Tue theme of this Discourse is Dio's pet project of embel- 
lishing his native city. He seems to have conceived the idea 
soon after his return from exile (a.p. 96). We learn both 
from the present address and from Or. 40. 11 that the people 
of Smyrna, Ephesus, ‘Tarsus, and Antioch, not to mention 
lesser communities in that quarter of the Roman world, were 
taking energetic measures to beautify their respective cities, 
and Dio was concerned that Prusa should not lag behind. 
The full magnitude of his ambitious scheme is suggested by 
Or. 45. 12-14, where he says he had dreamed of constructing 
not merely colonnades and fountains but also fortifications, 
harbours, and shipyards and of increasing the population of 
Prusa by attracting immigration from all directions and even 
by ingorporating with Prusa whole communities, * as Epa- 
minondas once brought Boeotia into union with Thebes and 
as Theseus had brought Attica into union with Athens." 

The opening paragraphs of Or. 40 form a valuable supple- 
ment to our present Discourse, which it seems to have pre- 
ceded by not more than a few months. By combining both 
sources of information we gather that thus far Dio's opera- 
tions have been confined to the construction of one or more 
colonnades ; that the project had been sponsored by one or 
more proconsuls, as well as by Trajan himself; and that it 
had been welcomed by the people of Prusa, who on more 
than one occasion had heard the plan explained and had 
repeatedly expressed enthusiastic approval and guaranteed 
financial support by private subscription. However, the 
work involved the demolition of older structures and the 
removal of certain landmarks, both sacred and profane, and 
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Dio soon found himself the target for hostile criticism. He 
seems to have been attacked on the charge of impiety and 
lack of local patriotism and as being chiefly concerned to 
serve his personal pride and ambition, It was no doubt by 
means of such charges that the small but energetic group of 
opponents tried to discourage payment of subscriptions to 
the building fund and thus to bloek proceedings. In the 
concluding paragraphs of the present address Dio deals 
ironically with the criticisms of one enemy in particular, 
whose gossipy remarks are treated as if they were intended 
for Dio's own good but who seems to have likened him to 
a tyrant. 

Dio tells us, no doubt truthfully, that his aetive opponents 
are relatively few ; yet his long exile had made him seem to 
be an outsider, his social and financial status undoubtedly 
raised him above the general level at Prusa, and his intimacy 
with Trajan and other influential Romans, while on occasion 
it was capitalized to the advantage of his people, laid him 
open to popular suspicion and jealousy. Again, it is human 
nature for men to be carried away by enthusiasm when plans 
are first proposed but to find their ardour cooling when work 
is in progress and subseriptions are falling due. Whatever 
may have been the cause, it is apparent that affairs have 
reached such a stage that Dio feels he must abandon his 
earlier intention of making no more publie appeals in sup- 
port of the work. The speech which he proceeds to deliver 
is notably sareastic and bitter, but the justice of his case is 
made so manifest and his threat to wash his hands of Prusa 
is so disturbing that his hearers seem to have burst forth into 
shouts calling for the work to be carried forward. That it 
was carried forward to completion and acclaimed as a success 
may reasonably be inferred from the close of Or. 45, which 
Arnim dates in a.p. 101 or 102, at most but a few months 
later than the present Discourse. 

We find welcome testimony regarding conditions in Bi- 
thynia in the tenth book of Pliny’s Letters. Immediately 
following Pliny's entry into that province, A.D. 110 or 111, he 
reports (17 a and 8) that finances are in bad shape, that on 
various pretexts private individuals are in possession of public 
funds, that public grants have been made for illegal purposes, 
but that substantial sums may be recoverable from certain 
contractors at Prusa. Letter 23 and Trajan's reply con- 
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cern a project to " repair an ancient and ruinous bath ` at 
Prusa. A sequel is found in 70, in which Pliny proposes to 
abandon the original structure, once a private residence of 
some pretensions but now “a hideous ruin," and to build 
afresh in a district now “ exceedingly deformed." More 
interesting still for our present purpose is 51. in which it is 
reported that Cocceianus Dio had been eager to have the 
Council of Prusa accept for the city " a public edifice which 
had been erected under his charge." .\ certain Flavius 
Archippus, acting through his attorney Eumolpus, had 
demanded that Dio first render an account of expenditures, 
charging that the work had not been carried out according 
to specifications and adding that Dio had been guilty of a 
grave offence in setting up a statue of Trajan in the same 
-edifice in which were buried Dio's wife and son. Dio had 
been prompt in presenting to the proconsul the required state- 
ment and was urging a speedy hearing, but his opponents 
continued to create delays. We do not know the outcome 
of the squabble, but Trajan's reply (82). while recommending 
an inspection of Dio's accounts, as a matter of public interest, 
exhibits slight concern over the charges laid against him. 
Thus we are led to infer that the popular support achieved 
by Or. 47 sustained Dio in the years that followed the com- 
pletion of the colonnade and encouraged him to undertake 
with renewed zeal some of the poen associated with the 
ambitious program spoken of in Or. 45. 12-14. It is equally 
clear that he still had to contend with the opposition of some 
of his fellow citizens. 


to 


AHMHPOPIA EN THI IIATPIAI 


Πρῶτον μέν, ὦ ἄνδρες, ὅταν ἀναστῶ, μὴ πάντως 
ἡγεῖσθε λόγων ἀκούσεσθαι θαυμαστῶν μηδὲ ἐπι- 
σήμων: λέγω δὲ οἷον πρὸς ἡδονήν τινα 7 κάλλος. 
| σοφίαν εἰργασμένων. ἴσως μὲν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ἄλλως ἦμεν ἱκανοὶ πρὸς τὸ τοιοῦτον, ἀλλὰ τύχη 
τινὶ τὸ πλῆθος καὶ τὰς πόλεις πάσας ἐξηπατή- 
σαμεν: εἰ Ò οὖν, ἀλλὰ νῦν πολλὴν ἀπορίαν καὶ 
λήθην εἰκὸς ἡμῖν γεγονέναι τῶν τοιούτων λόγων. 
ε ^ M ^ / sj > € / A S 
ὁποῖα yap ἂν πράττῃ τις καὶ ἐν ὁποίοις ἂν Ñ 
πράγμασιν, ἀνάγκη καὶ τοὺς λόγους εἶναι παρα- 
πλησίους: ἡμεῖς δὲ πολὺν ἤδη χρόνον σμικρὰ καὶ 
ἄδοξα πράττομεν. 

Kai τοῦτο ἴσως" ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστιν: ὡς ἐγὼ 
πρότερον μὲν ἐθαύμαζον τῶν φιλοσόφων τοὺς 
καταλιπόντας μὲν τὰς αὑτῶν πατρίδας οὐδενὸς 
ἀναγκάζοντος, παρ᾽ ἄλλοις δὲ ζῆν ἑλομένους, καὶ 
ταῦτα ἀποφαινομένους αὐτοὺς ὅτι δεῖ τὴν πατρίδα 
τιμᾶν καὶ περὶ πλείστου ποιεῖσθαι καὶ ὅτι πράττειν 
τὰ κοινὰ καὶ πολιτεύεσθαι τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ κατὰ 

1 οὐδ᾽ ἂν Crosby : οὐδέ. 
5 τοῦτο ἴσως Emperius: τούτοις ὡς. 


! Dio speaks bitterly of the pettiness of the opposition to 
his favourite project of embellishing Prusa. Cf. § 8. 
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In the.first place, my friends, do not by any means 
suppose when I rise to speak that you are about to 
hear a discourse that is extraordinary or remarkable ; 
I mean, for example, one composed to produce a 
kind of pleasure or to exhibit beauty or wisdom. 
For possibly I should not in any event have been equal 
to that sort of thing, but it may be that by good luck 
I have deceived the public and all the cities : yet be 
that as it may, it stands to reason that now at all 
events I have experienced a great lack, indeed a 
complete forgetfulness, of that sort of eloquence. 
For a man's words must needs be coloured by the 
nature of what he is doing and in which he is en- 
grossed ; and in my case I have long been engaged 
in petty and inglorious affairs.! 

Now perhaps this experience of mine is a matter of 
necessity, for previously I used to be surprised at 
those philosophers who abandoned their own coun- 
tries under no compulsion and chose to dwell among 
other peoples, and what is more, despite their own 
claim that a man should honour his fatherland and 
regard it as of supreme importanee, and that activity 
in publie affairs and playing one's part as a citizen is 
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, > ’ / . M / M x , 
φύσιν ἐστίν. λέγω δὲ τὸν Ζήνωνα, τὸν Χρύσιππον, 
τὸν ᾿ΙΝλεάν Or, ὧν οὐδεὶς οἴκοι ἔμεινε ταῦτα λεγόν- 
των. οὐκ ἄρα ἐφρόνουν ἃ ἔλεγον; πάντων μά- 
^ 3 M 

3 λιστα, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσιν. ἀλλὰ καλὸν μὲν ἡγοῦντο 
καὶ τῷ ὄντι μακάριον καὶ πρέπον ἀνδράσι σοφοῖς' 
πρᾶγμα τῆς ἑαυτοῦ πόλεως ἐπιμέλειαν": τὰς δὲ 
ἐνούσας δυσκολίας καὶ τὰς χαλεπότητας ὑφεωρῶντο 
καὶ τῶν μὲν ἄγνοιαν, τῶν δὲ φθόνον, τῶν δὲ ἄγνω- 
μοσύνην---εἰ μή) τις σοφὸς ὢν ἅμα δύναιτο τὴν 
τοῦ “Ἡρακλέους ἔχειν ἰσχὺν καὶ δύναμιν: τοῦτο δὲ 
ἀδύνατον ἡγοῦντο. 

7 f . € / * ` > / * ^ \ 

4 Καίτοι τὸν 'HpakAéa αὐτὸν ἀκούομεν τῆς μὲν 

Αἰγύπτου κρατῆσαι καὶ τῆς Λιβύης, ἔτι δὲ τῶν 
* / , ^ \ ^ 
περὶ τὸν Εὔξεινον lIlóvrov οἰκούντων, καὶ Ορᾳκῶν 
^ M Se AG M M "lA £A ^ ^ τ À 
καὶ Σκυθῶν, καὶ τὸ ιον ἐλεῖν μικρῷ στόλῳ 
παραβαλόντα καὶ πάντων ἄρξαντα τῶν ἐθνῶν τού- 
- z 
των kat καταστῆσαι βασιλέα αὑτόν" ὁπότε δὲ εἰς 
"Αργος ο τὴν Λὐγέου κόπρον µεταφέρειν 
7 τοὺς ὄφεις ϐ ηρᾶν ἢ τὰς ὄρνιθας διώκειν, ἵνα μὴ 
ἐνοχλῶσι τοὺς ἐν Στυμφάλῳ γεωργούς, 7 ἄλλα 
τοιαῦτα ποιεῖν φαῦλα καὶ ταπεινὰ προσταττό- 
μενον’: τελευταῖον δὲ εἰς “Αιδου φασὶ πεμφθῆναι 
αὐτόν: οὕτω σφόδρα ἐπιεικῶς" αὐτῷ χρῆσθαι τὸν 
/ . VS / M « / » 

πολίτην. τοὺς δὲ ᾿Αργείους καὶ (Θηβαίους enar- 


1 After σοφοῖς Arnini deletes τὸ. 
2 ἐπιμέλειαν Casaubon : ἐπιμέλεια. 
3 μή C ‘asaubon : : δέ. t 1 kai deleted by Reiske. 
προσταττόμενον Casaubon : προσταττόµενος. 
9 ἐπιεικῶς] ἀνεπιεικῶς Sonny. 


1 Dio believed, as a good Stoic, that the philosopher should 
take part in public affairs (cf. Or. 49. 3), but sad experience 
made him begin to distrnst the doctrine. 

2 Cf. Iliad 5. 638-651. According to tradition he made 
Priam king. 
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the natural duty of a human being.! I am referring 
to Zeno, Chrysippus. and Cleanthes, not one of w hom 
stayed at home, despite these brave words. Did they 
not, then, mean what they said? They above all 
others did, to my way of thinking. W hy , thev re- 
garded eoneern for a man’s own city as a noble and 
truly blessed and appropriate function for men of 
wisdom ; on the other hand. they used to view with 
distrust the diffieulties and vexations it involved—not 
onlv ignoranee on the part of some, but maliee on the 
part of others, and sheer heedlessness on the part of 
still others—unless a man of wisdom could at the 
same time possess the strength and power of a 
Heracles: however, they considered this impossible. 
And yet we hear of Heracles himself that, though 
he made himself master of Egypt and Libya, and also 
of the people who dwelt about the Euxine Sea, both 
Thracians and Seythians. and though he captured 
Ilium, having erossed over with a small army. and 
though, after gaining control over all these peoples, 
he actually set himself up as king? ; still when he 
arrived in Argos ? he busied himself with removing 
the dung from the stables of Augeas or hunting ser- 
pents * or chasing birds. to keep them from troubling 
the farmers in Stymphalus. or with performing other 
such menial and humble tasks at the bidding of 
another ; and finally, they say, he was sent to Hades; 5 
with sueh exeeeding fairness did his fellow towns- 
man* treat him! But we hear that, though the 


3 Having been maddened by Hera, Heracles slew his own 
children. By way of expiation he was made subject to his 
cousin, Eurystheus, king of Argos, who imposed upon him 
the Twelve Labours, some of which are here referred to. 

4 The Lernaean Hydra. 

5 'To fetch Cerberus. $ Eurystheus, 
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ES M M > ^ \ € £ ^ N 
νεῖν μὲν καὶ ἀγαπᾶν τὸν “Ἡρακλέα, περιορᾶν δὲ 
ὑβριζόμενον. 

"A μοι δοκεῖ διανοηθεὶς Ὅμηρος, οὐ μόνον 
M * * » > . M ~ [ή ’ 
ποιητὴς ἀγαθὸς ὧν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ τρόπῳ φιλόσοφος, 
τὸν ἅπαντα ἀποδημεῖν χρόνον, ὥστε μηδένα γνῶναι 
τὴν πατρίδα αὐτοῦ, καὶ μᾶλλον, ὡς ἔοικεν, αἱρεῖ- 
σθαι πέντε καὶ εἴκοσι δραχμὰς προσαιτῶν λαμβά- 
vew, καὶ ταῦτα ὡς μαινόμενος, 7] οἴκοι διάγειν. 
τοιγαροῦν ἅπαντες ὕστερον ἠμφεσβήτησαν ὑπὲρ 
αὐτοῦ. καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐκείνου ὄνομα παρὰ πᾶσιν 
“Ἕλλησι καὶ βαρβάροις γιγνώσκεται, τὴν δὲ “lov 

σον 2 / ε ` , » dhs στ, 
οὐδὲ ἀκηκόασιν οἱ πολλοὶ σχεδόν, εἴπερ ἦν ᾿[ήτης, 

- ιά ΄ 3 - 

καὶ τῆς Νίου' οὐ πολύς ἐστι λόγος οὐδὲ Κολοφῶνος: 
, € z ΄ 
καίτοι ποιητὴν 0D «χείρονα Ὅμηρον παρέχεται, τὸν 
᾿Απόλλωνα. Ἠυθαγόρας δὲ ἐκ Σάμου μὲν ἔφυγεν 
ἑκὼν τυραννουμένης, παρὰ δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν 
ἀνθρώποις, μάλιστα δὲ οἶμαι περὶ τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν, 
ἐτιμᾶτο ὡς θεός. 

Τί οὖν; πάλαι τις ἤδη κάθηται λέγων, σὺ πρὸς 
e ` td $ ΄ ΄ 
Opnpov καὶ Πυθαγόραν καὶ Ζήνωνα παραβάλλεις 

e 7 AA m > ” D ο = = 
avtov; Μὰ Δί οὐκ ἔγωγε, πλὴν ὅτι πᾶσι τοῖς 
φιλοσόφοις ἔδοξε χαλεπὸς ἐν τῇ πατρίδι ὁ βίος. 
2 M , » 5 M ^2 M / > . 
ἐπεὶ τί οἴεσθε; οὐχὶ φιλεῖν᾽ τὰς πατρίδας, ἀλλὰ 

* After Χίου Reiske deletes τῆς πόλεως. 


5 οὐχὶ φιλεῖν Emperius : οὐκ ἐφίλουν. 


1 Heracles was born at Thebes, and many of his earlier 
exploits are associated with that city. 
2 Cf. Or. 11. 15-16. 
A well-known epigram runs as follows : 


“Erra πόλεις διερίζουσιν περὶ ῥίζαν Ὁμήρου, 
Σμύρνα, Ῥόδος, Κολοφών, Σαλαμίς, "los, Άργος, ' Ἀθῆναι. 
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Argives and Thebans ! praised and admired Heracles, 
still they shut their eyes to his mistreatment. 

It was the thought of this, it seems to me, which 
made Homer, who was not only a fine poet but also 
in his way a philosopher, spe nd all his time abroad— 
so much so that no one eould determine his country— 
and prefer to get twenty-five drachmas by begging, 
and that too in the róle of a madman, rather than live 
at home. And so it was that in later days all men 
claimed him as their countryman.’ Again, while 
Homer's name is well known among all Greeks and 
barbarians,! most men, it is safe to say, have not even 
heard of Ios *—if he really was born there—and there 
is not much talk of Chios or of Colophon either ; and 
yet Colophon ean show a poet not inferior to Homer, 
namely Apollo. Again, Pythagoras of his own voli- 
tion fled from SONOS when it was under the tyrant,’ 
and yet among all other peoples, and espeei ially, I 
believe, about E shores of Italy, he was honoured 
as a god.* 

“ What of it," some one in this audience has been 

saying long since, “are you comparing yourself 
with Homer and Pythagoras and Zeno?” Nay, by 
Heaven, not l, except that it was the opinion of all 
the philosophers that life in their own native land was 
hard. For what think you? That they did not love 


But we hear of many other claimants ; Suidas includes in his 
long list even Rome itself ! 
5 Cf Or. 36. 9-10 and 53. 6-7. 
An island north of Thera which played an inconspieuous 
part in Greek history. 
€ Apollo's oracle at Clarus in Asia Minor was “ in the land 
of Colophon "' (Pausanias 7. 5. 4). 
7 Polycrates. 
5 Pythagoras established at Croton a mystic community 
in which he was revered, if not * honoured as a god.” 
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M 
Ὅμηρον ὑπὲρ μὲν ᾿Ὀδυσσέως ὀδύρεσθαι καὶ 
. 3 
φάσκειν αὐτὸν ἐθέλει, τὸν καπνὸν ἰδόντα τὸν ἐκ 
τῆς Ἰθάκης παραχρῆμα ἀποθανεῖν, αὐτὸν δὲ μὴ 
στέργειν τὴν. αὐτοῦ πόλιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸν οἰκεῖον 
ἔρωτα καὶ τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν RA ἣν εἶχε τῆς 
’ 3 3 3 τὰ ^5 y [4] . / 
πατρίδος, ἐπ᾽ ὀνόματι τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως; ὃς δὲ πάντα 
^ / 
τὸν χρόνον ἔμεινεν ἐν τῇ πατρίδι, πράττων ὃ τι 
^ ^ f 
δοκοίη τοῖς πολίταις καὶ τοῖς νόμοις, εἰ μέν TL μέγα 
» ^ M ` 
ὤνησε τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, οὐκ ἔχω εἰπεῖν: τὴν δὲ 
^ d . 
βλάβην ἐπίσταμαι τὴν γενομένην αὐτοῖς. ἔτι γὰρ 
~ 9) È 
νῦν ὀνειδίζονται περὶ Σωκράτους, ὡς οὔτε δικαίως 
~ > . 7 
οὔτε ὁσίως TH ἀνδρὶ προσενεχθέντες, καὶ πάντων 
^ ^ e ^ / 
αὐτοῖς τῶν ὕστερον γενομένων κακῶν ταύτην φασὶ 
- . 
συμβῆναι τὴν αἰτίαν. 
Εν ~ . 5 £ 5 . » l4 / 
Γαῦτα μὲν ἀκηκόατε ἄλλως παρὰ ἀνθρώπου πλά- 
/ > ^ 
νητος καὶ ἀδολέσχου. ὃ © οὖν ἔφην, παραιτοῦμαι 
ὑμᾶς μηδένα ἀπαιτεῖν ἐν τῷ παρόντι παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
, / . ’ 3 3 3 A ^ 
λόγον μεγαλόφρονα καὶ σοφόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἰδιωτικὸν καὶ 
φαῦλον, ὁποῖα καὶ τὰ πράγματά ἐστιν. εὖ δ᾽ ἴστε, 
ὥσπερ προειλόμην σιγᾶν ἀφ᾽ οὗ νῦν ἧκον, οὐκ ἂν 
ἐφθεγξάμην, εἰ μή τι ἀναγκαῖον συμβεβήκει. ἐγὼ 
γὰρ ἡψάμην πράγματος, ô μοι πολλῶν τῷ ὄντι 
πραγμάτων αἴτιον γέγονε καὶ θαυμαστῆς ἀηδίας. 
/ ~ ο 
ὥστε πρότερον μὲν οὐκ NOEL τὸ τῶν Θετταλίδων' 
1 συμβεβήκει Emperius : συμβέβηκεν. 
2 Οετταλίδων Herwerden: Θετταλῶν. 
1 Cf. Odyssey 1. 57-59 : 
, . ^6 ` 
αὐτὰρ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
ἱέμενος καὶ καπνὸν ἀποθρώσκοντα νοῆσαι 
ἧς γαίης, θανέειν ἱμείρεται. 
2 Socrates. Cf. Plato, Crito 52 a-p. 
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their home-lands, but that Homer, while he lamented 
over Odysseus and declared that Odysseus was willing 
to die forthwith if only he could see the smoke rising 
from Ithaca; did not himself cherish his own city, 
but, on the contrary, that he was not confessing under 
the name of Odysseus his own love and longing for his 

native heath? On the other hand, while I cannot 
say whether the man who always remained in his 
fatherland, doing whatever seemed best to his fellow 
citizens and the laws.? benefited the Athenians to 
any great extent, ] do know the loss which they sus- 
tained in his death. For even now they still are 
reproached concerning Socrates for not having be- 
haved toward him either justly or piously. and it is 
said that this conduct of theirs occasioned all the evils 
which befell them later. 

Now this is merely idle talk which you have heard 
from a “ vagabond " anda “ chatterbox.” >° But as 
I was saying,! I beg you not to expect from me at 
present any high- minded, sage address, but rather 
one which is amateurish and commonplace, just as are 
the matters of which it treats. But let me assure 
you, just as from the moment of my arrival this time 5 
Ï had purposed to maintain a discreet silence, I should 
not have said a single word had not something urgent 

taken place. For l have taken in hand a problem 
which has caused me many real problems ê and amaz- 
ing unpleasantness. Consequently, although ος 
merly I did not understand what in the wadd wa 

meant by the-saying that the Thessalian w Mee. 

3 Presumably Dio is quoting epithets that have been 
applied to him by his crities. *Cfh $1 

5 On his return from his mission to Rome, a.p. 100. 


6 Dio here puns on the conventional meanings of πρᾶγμα 
and πράγματα. 
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’ F 5 3 , 1»? e . M / / 
τί ποτέ ἐστι τὸ ἐφ᾽ αὑτὰς τὴν σελήνην κατάγειν, 
zx vo’ ^1 y ` UT / 

9 νῦν δὲ ἐπιεικῶς' ἔγνωκα. καὶ τὸν ᾿Αριστοτέλην 
ἐνίοτε ἐμακάριζον, ὅστις Σταγειρίτης ὤν--τὰ δὲ 
N? » 7 ~ * + ΩΙ LA ’ δὲ 
Στάγειρα κώμη τῆς ᾿Ολυνθίας ἠν--ἁλούσης δὲ 
᾿Ολύνθου συγγενόμενος ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ καὶ Φιλίππῳ 
διεπράξατο οἰκισθῆναι πάλιν τὸ χωρίον, καὶ μόνον 
αὐτὸν ἔφασκον εὐτυχῆσαι τὴν εὐτυχίαν ταύτην, 
ὥστε τῆς πατρίδος οἰκιστὴν γενέσθαι. μεταξὺ δὲ 

^ 3 T ^ 

πρῴην ἐνέτυχον ἐπιστολῇ τινι ἐν ἢ ἐστι μετανοῶν 
καὶ ὀδυρόμενος καὶ λέγων ὅτι τούτων τινὲς καὶ 
τὸν βασιλέα καὶ τοὺς ἀφικνουμένους σατράπας 

, e 3 > ` f λ 
διαφθείρουσιν, ὥστε μηδὲν ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι μηδὲ 
ὅλως κατοικισθῆναι τὴν πόλιν. 

o 12 Y x 7 3 , > , 

10 Όπου δὲ" καὶ τοῦτο ἐλύπει τινας, ει φυγάδες 
» ` > / / e * z 
ὄντες Kal ἀπόλιδες πατρίδα ἔξουσι καὶ πολιτεύ- 

` / > » / ^ ,4 
σονται κατὰ νόμους ἐν ἐλευθερίᾳ, μᾶλλον ὃ 
ἠροῦντο διοικεῖσθαι" κατὰ κώμας τοῖς βαρβάροις 
ὁμοίως 7 σχῆμα πόλεως καὶ ὄνομα ἔχειν, ἧπου 
προσῆκε" θαυμάζειν καὶ εἰ ἄλλο τι λυπεῖ τινας; δ᾽ 

» > 3 / > ’ / € ^ 

δ᾽ οὖν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐπιστέλλων γέγραφεν ὡς τοῖς 

πράγμασιν ἀπειρηκώς- -ϕησὶ γὰρ αἴρειν τοὺς δακ- 
τύλους--κἀμὲ νομίζετε καὶ τοὺς ἰδίους δακτύλους 


1 ἐπιεικῶς Capps: ἐπιμελῶς. 


2 After δὲ Pflugk deletes τὸ κατοικισθῆναι τοῖς ἐκπεσοῦσι. 


3 ἐλύπει Reiske : λυπεῖ. 4 δ᾽ added by Emperius. 
5 διοικεῖσθαι] διωκίσθαι Reiske. 
€ προσῆκε] προσήκει Selden. ? 6 Emperins: ὁ, 


1 Thessaly was noted for the practice of magic. Aristo- 
phanes, Clouds 749-752, makes comic reference to Thessalian 
women drawing down the moon. Dio appears to interpret 
the tradition with reference to attempting the impossible. 
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draw down to themselves the moon,! now I have come 
to understand it fairly well. And I used to envy Aris- 
totle at times because, being a native of Stageira— 
Stageira was a village in SN territory of Oly ‘ees 
aud. having become the teacher of Alexander and an 
acquaintance of Philip's after the eapture of Olynthus, 
he brought it about that Stageira was resettled? and 
they ad to say that he along had had the good 
fortune to become founder of his fatherland. But 
meanwhile, quite recently, I came upon a letter in 
which he exhibits a change of heart and laments, 
saying that some of these ethers are trying to cor- 
rupt, not only the king, but also the satraps who 
came there, so as to Eis art any good outcome and 
to prevent entirely the resettlement of the city. 

But when some persons, exiles and homeless as 
they were, were actually annoyed by the prospect of 
having a fatherland and enjoying constitutional 
government in independence, but preferred to be 
scattered in villages like barbarians rather than to 
have the form and name of a city, would it be proper, 
I ask you, to feel surprise no matter what else annoys 
certain persons? Accordingly, just as Aristotle has 
written in his letter as one who has become sick and 
tired of his pd n he says he is holding up 
his fingers? that I too am holding 
up my own TURON as well as any other fingers there 


? Both Stageira and Olynthus were destroyed by Philip 
in 348 μ.ο. "Though Olynthus was never rebuilt, Aristotle 
prevailed upon Alexander to restore Stageira, Cf, Plutarch, 
Alexander 7 and Vita Aristotelis Mare. 216 B. 

3 Greek athletes “ held up their fingers " to signify accept- 
ance of defeat; cf. Theocritus 22. 128-130.  Dio's extrava- 
gant phrasing of the formula as applied to himself betrays 
his extreme exasperation. 
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» 1 Noo ; , u ` ` S À ^ 
αἴρειν' καὶ εἴ τινές εἶσιν ἕτεροι. καὶ yap δὴ πλεῖον 
ἴσχυσεν ἡ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐκείνων κακοδαιμονία 

- - ^ ? , 

THS TOD ᾿Αριστοτέλους. σπουδῆς, ὥστε οὐκ εἴασαν 
προβῆναι τὸ κωμίον εἰς ἀξίωμα πόλεως, καὶ νῦν 
ἔτι ἀοίκητόν ἐστιν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως μὴ καὶ τοῦτό µου 
διαβάλη τις, ὡς ἐγὼ Στάγειρα καὶ κώμην καλῶ 
/ ^ 
τὴν πόλιν ταύτην: δύναμαι γὰρ ὀμόσας εἰπεῖν μη- 
δεμίαν ἄλλην πόλιν ἐμοὶ κρείττω πεφηνέναι, κἂν εἰ 
μόνον εἶχε τὸ χαλκεῖον τὸ τοῦ δεῖνος, ὃ ἐγὼ κατ- 

/ ε ` η ^ ` ` E , 2 
έλυσα ὁ τὰς. πόλεις πορθῶν καὶ τὰς ἀκροπόλεις. 

Ἵνα ò οὖν μὴ ἐπιλάθωμαι οὗ χάριν ἀνέστην, 
ἁμάρτημα ἴσως ἥμαρτον ἀνθρώπινον. νῦν οὖν τίνα 
µε βούλεσθε ὑποσχεῖν ζημίαν ἀντὶ τούτου τοῦ 

΄ » - ^ ^ 
ἁμαρτήματος ἢ τί ποιεῖν; ἀξιῶ συμβούλους ὑμᾶς 
γενέσθαι: πότερον καθελεῖν µε τὸ ἔργον ταῖς ἐμαυ- 
τοῦ δαπάναις τὸ γεγονὸς καὶ ποιῆσαι πάντα ὁποῖα᾽ 
5 » ΄ X 
ἦν πρότερον; ἀλλὰ ἴσως οὐ δυνήσομαι. 5 TL ' πρὸς 
- u 
θεῶν; εἴπατέ μοι. ἐγὼ μὲν yàp ὤμην ὁρῶν. τὰ 
τοιαῦτα πόλεις ἄλλας φιλοτιμουμένας, οὐ μόνον 
τὰς κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν λέγω καὶ Nupiav καὶ Κιλικίαν, 
z 
ἀλλὰ ταύτας τὰς ἀστυγείτονας καὶ πλησίον, τὴν 
~ . ^ 
τῶν Νικομηδέων, τὴν τῶν Νικαέων, τοὺς Kaioa- 
^ / ^ 
pels τούτους, εὐγενεῖς μὲν ἀνθρώπους καὶ σφόδρα 
“Ελλ λὺ δὲ + ~ € + > 
nvas, πολὺ δὲ μικροτέραν τῆς ἡμετέρας oi- 

1 κἀμὲ νομίζετε καὶ τοὺς ἰδίους δακτύλους αἴρειν Crosby : 

` 3 , 2 $ + m . 3 » > ` , M 
τοὺς ᾿Ιδαίους κἀμὲ νομίζετε UB, τοὺς ᾿Ιδαίους κἀμὲ νομίζετε καὶ 
τοὺς ἰδαίους δακτύλους αἴρειν M. 

2 ἀκροπόλεις] νεκροπόλεις Wilamowitz. 


1 Here Dio seems to contradict not only what he had said 
at the beginning of § 9 but also the express testimony of 
Plutarch and the author of the Vita Aristotelis previously 
cited. Dio may have inferred from the tone of Aristotle’s 
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are. For in truth the infatuation of those fellows 
proved more than a match for the exertions of 
Aristotle, so that they did not permit the petty 
village to grow to the rank of a city. and to this 
day the spot is uninhabited.! But let no one charge 
me with calling this city of ours a Stagcira dnd? a 
village ; for I can declare on oath that no other city 
has appeared to me more excellent, even were it to 
possess only the smithy of So-and-so,? which I, the 
‘ sacker of cities and citadels," ? tore down. 
However, that I may not forget the reason why I 
took the floor, perhaps I have been guilty of a human 
error? Well then. what penalty do you want me to 
suffer now in payment for this error, or what do vou 
wish me to do? I ask you to give me your advice. 
Should I tear down at my own expense the work thus 
far accomplished and make everything just as it was 
before ? But perhaps I shall not be able to do so. 
Or what shall 1 do. in Heaven’s name? Do tell me! 
For I thought as ] perceived that other cities were 
ambitious in such matters—not merely the cities in 
Asia * and Syria and Cilicia, but these neighbouring 
cities so close at hand, Nicomedia, Nicae a, and 
Caesarea € yonder, well-born folk and very Greek, yet 
occupying a city much smaller than our own ; and 


letter that after negotiations had gone far enough to warrant 
the phrase * ‘founder of his fatherland " the project came to 
naught. 
Dio has a good deal to say on the subject of this smithy 

in Or. 40, 8-9. 

3 Quoting his detractors. 

4 Presumably the error of not leaving his fatherland as 
did the philosophers named in 83 2-3. 

5 The Roman province of Asia. 

ὁ Little is known of this Caesarea. Its very location is a 
matter of dispute. 
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κοῦντας πόλιν, καὶ τοὺς πολιτευομένους παρ᾽ ἑκά- 
στοις, ἐὰν καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων διαφέρωνται, τά γε 
τοιαῦτα ὁμοφρονοῦντας, καὶ τὸν αὐτοκράτορα 
τοιαῦτα ἐπιστέλλοντα τύχῃ τινί, ὅτι βούλεται πάντα 
τρόπον αὔξεσθαι τὴν πόλιν ὑμῶν --ἐπιτρέφατε δὲ 
ἀναγνῶναι τὴν ἐπιστολήν, ἐπειδὴ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Αριστο- 
τέλους μακρὸν ἦν καὶ περίεργον--ὦμην καὶ παρ’ 
ὑμῖν ταῦτα ἔσεσθαι, καὶ μηδένα λυπήσεσθαι τῆς πό- 
λεως κατασκεναζομένης. καὶ τοῦτό γε ἀπέβη TOL 
obrov: kai γὰρ ἔδοξεν ὑμῖν ταῦτα καὶ πολλὰ” καὶ 

πολλάκις συνεισεφέρετε αὐτοὶ καὶ προεθυμεῖσθε. 

Τί οὖν βούλεσθε; ἐγὼ γὰρ ὄμνυμι τοὺς θεοὺς 
ὑμῖν ἅπαντας, ἡ μὴν ἀντὶ τοῦ λυπεῖν ὑμᾶς ἢ τινας 
ὑμῶν ἢ δοκεῖν βαρὺς οὐκ ἂν ἑλοίμην ἴδιά μοι 
γενέσθαι τὰ Δαρείου βασίλεια" ἢ τὰ Κροίσου 5 τὴν 
οἰκίαν τὴν. πατρῴαν τὴν ἐμὴν χρυσῆν. τῷ ὄντι, 
ἀλλὰ μὴ ὥσπερ ὀνόματι μόνον τὴν τοῦ Νέρωνος 
καλοῦσιν. οὐδὲ γὰρ ὄφελος οὐδὲν οἰκίας χρυσῆς, 
οὐ μᾶλλον ἢ χύτρας χρυσῆς ἢ τῆς πλατάνου τῆς 
ἐν Πέρσαις. πόλεως δὲ ὄφελος εὐπρεποῦς γιγνο- 
μένης, ἀέρα πλείονα" λαμβανούσης, εὐρυχωρίαν," 
τοῦ μὲν θέρους σκιάν, τοῦ δὲ χειμῶνος ἥλιον ὑπὸ 

1 διαφέρωνται Emiperius : διαφέρονται. 

καὶ πολλὰ deleted by Arnim. 

3 βασίλεια Reiske : βασιλέως. 
After ὄφελος Emperins deletes οὐδὲν. 

5 πλείονα] ἡδίονα Naber. 

Supe capu] be SU NADIE Casaubon. 


6 


The letter here re ‘ferred to may well be the same as the 
one Eu in Or. 40. 5. From that passage we gather 
that the proconsuls of Bithy nia had been cor responding with 
Trajan with a view to improving conditions in Prusa. The 

nature of such correspondence may be inferred from Pliny’s 
interehange of letters with ‘Trajan (sce Introduction). In the 
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that those who enjoyed the rights of citizenship in 

each of these cities, no matter if they differed con- 
cerning other matters, agreed on such matters as 
these ; and that the Emperor, as luck would have it, 
was sending written instruetions to this effect, stating 
that he wishes your city to be developed in every 
way '—but just let me read vou his letter, since it 
would take too long to read the letter of Aristotle 
and it would not be worth the trouble—I thought, as 
I was saying, that it would be this way th you 
people too, and that no one would be vexed because 
the city was being embellished. And so far as that 
is concerned it turned out as I had expected: for you 
approved these plans, and you yourselves made many 
and frequent contributions and showed yourselves 
enthusiastic. 

What, then, do you wish? For I swear to vou by 
all the sods, if it meant paining you, or any among 
you, or being thought a nuisance, T should not choose 
to have for my very own the palace of Dareius or of 
Croesus, or to have my own ancestral dwelling golden 
in very truth instead of in name alone like die: house 
of Nero? For there is no advantage in a golden 
house any more than there is in a golden pot or in 
the Persian plane tree.” On the other hand, there is 
advantage when a city becomes good-looking, when 
it gets more air, open space, shade in summer and in 


present instance the letter from the Emperor must have been 
brief or Dio would hardly have resumed his sentence after 
having read it. 

2 Nero's domus aurea was a stupendous complex, which 
he started to build after the great fire of A.D. 64 but never 
completed. It did not long survive his death. The Colos- 
seum occupies a portion of the ground w hich it enclosed. 

3 Commonly | called golden. Cf. Or. 6. 37, 57. 12 and 
ilerodotus 7. 27. 
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/ 2 N / M ^ > ’ > ΄ 
στέγη, ἀντὶ φαύλων καὶ ταπεινῶν ἐρειπίων οἰκή- 
ματα ὑψηλὰ καὶ μεγάλης πόλεως ἄξια: ἵνα ὥσπερ 
ἐπὶ τῶν εὐγενῶν πώλων καὶ τῶν σκυλάκων τὸ 
ἐσόμενον μέγεθος εἰκάζουσιν οἱ ὁρῶντες, ἐὰν ἢ τὰ 

~ € 3 M / 37N M M M 
κῶλα ὑψηλὰ καὶ μεγάλα, ἐὰν δὲ ταπεινὰ καὶ 
^ / ^ ~ “ » 
ἀναυξῆ, φασὶν ἀεί ποτε μενεῖν τοιαῦτα, οὕτως EXN 
` e 4 T 
καὶ περὶ τὴν ἡμετέρὰν πόλιν. 
t ~ 
᾽Αλλὰ τί μοι περὶ τούτων νῦν λέγει’; καλῶς μέ 
~ ~ ^ ΄ 
τις ἀηδόνα ἔφη τῶν σοφιστῶν, λοιδορῆσαι βουλό- 
- - > / 
μενος: διὰ τοῦτο, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν, ὅτι καὶ τὴν ἀηδόνα 
κ λ / i € ’ » a ^ er 
yAdooupyov φασιν οἱ ποιηταί. ἴσως Ò ἂν ὅμοιος 
» ^ 4 ^ 3 ^ M . er 
εἴην τοῖς TéTTiÉV καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον 

A » € ν o’ / DESEE > 2 1 
διψῶντες dðovow ὑπὸ ἀνοίας οὐδὲν ὠφελούμενοι. 
πλὴν τοσοῦτό γε μόνον οὐκ ἄξιον ἴσως παραλιπεῖν 

~ ^ € ^ E 
περὶ τῶν μνημάτων᾽ καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν, ὅτι τοὺς 
> , 3 5 / 5 » . e 
Αντιοχέας οὐκ εἰκός ἐστιν οὐδενὸς ἄψασθαι τοι- 

/ ye: > / ^ 
ούτου" πολὺ γὰρ πλείω" τόπον ἐποίουν τοῦ παρ᾽ 

a τ e / ^ ` 
ἡμῖν, ὧν ἡ πόλις ἓξ καὶ τριάκοντα σταδίων ἐστὶ 

- E 
τὸ μῆκος καὶ στοὰς ἑκατέρωθεν πεπουήκασιν: οὐδὲ 
` P. ` NT A a 
τοὺς lapoets οὐδὲ uj! Νικομηδεῖς, ot ἐφηφίσαντο 
/ ^ 
τὰ μνήματα μεταίρειν. ὁ δὲ Makptvos, ὃν edvep- 
γέτην ἀνεγράψατε τῆς πόλεως, τὸ llpovoíov τοῦ 
/ ^ E 5 ^ ^ 
βασιλέως μνημεῖον μετήνεγκεν ἐκ τῆς ἀγορᾶς καὶ 
2 / 3 / 2 
τὸν ἀνδριάντα. οὐδεὶς γάρ ἐστι παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
1 Ct. Kock, (LIF. HE Adespota 408. 
2 μνημάτων Selden: ὑπομνημάτων. 
3 πλείω Reiske: ἐλάττω. 4 μὴν Sonny : νῦν. 


Aristotle. /[isf. uiii. 500 b —501 a, notes that the young 
of T lower animals deve lop in proportion to their legs. 
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winter sunshine beneath the shelter of a roof, and 
when, in plaec of cheap, squat wreeks of houses, it 
gains stately edifices that are worthy of a great city. 
the purpose being that, just as with well-bred colts 
and puppies. ΠΠ who see them ean forecast their 
future height if the legs are long and sturdy. whereas 
if they are short and stunted men say the y will always 
remain so. thus it may be also with our GUN 

But M use is there in my speaking of these 
things now? One of the sophists did well to call me 
a P MM though he intended it as an insult : his 
reason, no doubt. was that the poets call the night- 
ingale a tiresome chatterer. But perhaps I may be 
like the cieadae : for when parehed with thirst from 
exposure to the sun, they sing ont of sheer folly. since 
they are in no wise benefited the rebi. -Yet perhaps 
I should not fail to add this much at least on the sub- 
ject of the tombs and shrines, namely. that it is not 
likely that the people of Antioch did not lay hands 
upon anything of this kind: the reason is that they 
were providing much more space than we are, for 
their city is thirty-six stades in length and they have 
constructed colonnades on both sides?: nor is it like ly 
that the people of Tarsus did not either : nor indeed 
the people of Nicomedia. who passed a resolution to 
transfer their tombs. And Macrinus. whom you have 
recorded as a benefactor of the city, removed from 
the market-plaee the tomb of King Prusias? and his 
statue as well. The explanation is that the cities 


? The extensive colonnades of Antioch on the Orontes, 
third city in the Empire, were doubtless of recent construc- 
tion (cf. Or. 40. 11) and may well have necessitated the 
removal of tombs and shrines. Tarsus too had recently been 
active in building (/oc. cit.) 

3 Founder of Prusa. 
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> . A X / 
φιλόπολις ἀνὴρ, οὐδέ" ἐπιμελὴς περὶ τοὺς θεούς" 
ἀλλὰ παρά γε ἡμῖν ἦσαν πολλοί. 
. 
HA ταῦτα μὲν. ὅπως ποτὲ δοκεῖ." τί γὰρ 
+ 
ἐμοὶ τῆς ἐνθάδε στοᾶς; ὥσπερ οὐκ ἔχοντά µε ὅποι 
- ` /, 5 $ ^ 
βούλομαι περιπατεῖν, τὴν Ποικίλην Λθήνησι, την 
[Περσικὴν € ἐν «Λακεδαίμονι, τὰς ἐν τῇ “Ῥώμη τὰς χρυ- 
σᾶς, ἐν ταῖς τῶν ᾿Αντιοχέων, τῶν Tapoéwy, μετὰ 
* / 
πλείονος τιμῆς, ἢ μόνον ἐξιόντα µε καὶ περιπατή- 
~ . y b] ’ - 3 » » 
σοντα, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων οὐδένα πολιτῶν. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε 
7 / 
γυμνάσιον ἐν πόλει μόνος οὐδεὶς ἔχει γυμναζόμενος 
οὔτε στοὰν οὔτε βαλανεῖον οὔτε ἄλλο. τῶν δημο- 
c EET / vo 7 / , 
σίων οὐδέν. ἢ ἐγὼ) τετύφωμαι καὶ ἀνόητός εἰμι. 
΄ ’ » 
Πλὴν 6 γε ἠξίωσα, συμβουλεύσατέ μοι. ὡς ἐγὼ 
βουλόμενος ὑμῖν ἀρέσκειν πάντα τρόπον ἀπορῶ. 
- * € ^ 4 \ ’ 
νῦν γὰρ ἐὰν ἅπτωμαι τοῦ πράγματος καὶ σπουδάζω 
’ . 
γίγνεσθαι τὸ ἔργον, τυραννεῖν μέ φασί τινες καὶ 
κατασκάπτειν τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ πάντα. δῆλον 
γὰρ ὅτι ἐνέπρησα' τὸν νεὼ τοῦ Διός. Kaitou” τοὺς 
d > ~ / > ’ . ~ 
ἀνδριάντας" ἐκ τοῦ μύκωνος᾽ ἐρρυσάμην, καὶ νῦν 
ἐν τῶ φανερωτάτῳ κεῖνται τῆς πόλεως. ἐὰν δὲ 
4 / 
τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἄγω, μὴ βουλόμενος μηδένα στένειν" 
’ - - 2 
μηδὲ προσκρούειν μηδενί, βοᾶτε ὑμεῖς, Γιγνέσθω 
1 ες YON TD TX OL 23 A 
ἀνὴρ οὐδὲ Fimperius : οὐδὲ ἀνὴρ. 
2 δοκεῖ Emperius : ἐδόκει. 
3 After ἐγὼ Arnim adds μόνος οὕτω. 
* ἐνέπρησα Reiske : ἐνέπρησαν. 
5 Atos. καίτοι Crosby : Διὸς καὶ. 
After ἀνδριάντας Reiske suspected a lacuna. 


7 μύ C λῶνος C b δῶ δ 
μύκωνος Capps, μυλῶνος Casaubon: μυδῶνος or μύδωνος. 
5 στένειν] στείνειν Emperius. 


1 So named for its murals, the work of most famous artists. 
It was the meeting-place of the Stoics, who owed their name 
to that fact. 

2 According to Pausanias (3. 11. 3), it was built from the 
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I have named have no one who is public-spirited or 
scrupulous in religious matters : but xwe had many 
such ! 

However, just suit yourselves in these matters. 
For what concern of mine is the colonnade in this 
city? As if I could not promenade in any pl: vee I 
please—in the Painted Poreh at Athens? in the 
Persian Porch at Sparta? in the golden eolonnades 
in Rome. in those of Antioch and Tarsus—attended 
by marks of greater respeet. or as if I expected 
that I alone should : sally πι and promenade but 
no other citizen!* W hy. no one has cither a 
municipal gymnasium all to himself where he exer- 
cises or a eolonnade or a bath or any other publie 
structure. Or else I have beeome demented and 
feeble-minded. 

However, as I have requested give me vour 
advice. For though it is my desire to please vou in 
every way possible, lam ata loss. For as things are 
now, if | take the business in hand and try tog et the 
work done, some persons say Lam acting the tvi rant ê 
and tearing down the eity and all its πας For of 
course it was I who set fire to the temple of Zeus! 
Yet I saved the statues from the serap- pile, and 
now they are placed in the most conspieuous spot in 
the city. But if, on the contrary, | hold my peace, not 
wW ishing to make any one groan or to give offence to 
any one, you ery out, "' Let the work proceed, or else 


spoils of the Persian War and was the most striking orna- 
ment of the market-place. 

3 Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, 
lists some thirty-three colonnades at Rome. 

4 Dio’s enemies may have suggested that his operations 
were for his own gratification. See Introduction. 

VP s 8, e Cf. 3 P3. 


- 
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τὸ ἔργον 7 καθαιρείσθω τὸ γεγονός: ὥσπερ ἐμοὶ 
τοῦτο προφέροντες καὶ ὀνειδίζοντες. τί οὖν βού- 
λεσθέ μεὶ ποιεῖν; ὃ γὰρ ἂν εἴπητε, τοῦτο ποιήσω 

` A ^ » CDU; PESE > ~ 2 PESE 
καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων οὐδὲν ἀντερῶ, οὐδὲ 


7 


» ^ € \ ie / M / 

ν ἢ τις ἔργον πεποιηκὼς ὑπὲρ οὗ λόγον μὴ δέδω- 
κεν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἔτι ποιῶν καὶ χρήματα λαμβάνων 
det παρὰ τῶν κατ᾽ ἔτος ἀρχόντων, ὥσπερ εἰς τὸν 

* » 
ἄπληστον πίθον τάδε .ληψόμενος, οὐδὲ ἂν ἆλλο τι 
γίγνηται’ τί γὰρ ἐμοὶ τούτων; διὰ μὲν γὰρ τῆς 
στοᾶς οὐ διελεύσομαι, σαφῶς ἴστε. ἀλλὰ ποιεῖν" 
καὶ «προσιέναι καὶ παρακαλεῖν τὸν ἀνθύπατον, ἃ ὅπως 
πράως καὶ πρὸς δύναμιν εἰσπράττῃ τοὺς ὑπεσχη- 
μένους; καὶ τοῦτο ἕτοιμος ποιεῖν οὐ μόνον, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ αὐτὸς συμβάλλεσθαι μέρος τῆς ὑποσχέσεως, 
ὥστε" κουφίζεσθαι τοὺς ἄλλους. μόνον év τι προσ- 

4 > hi ιά . ε / e L4 e ~ 
Táfare: εἰ δὲ μή, τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἔξω βοώντων ὑμῶν, 

- M » > M ο ε » s 
μᾶλλον δὲ ἄπειμι. οὐ γὰρ ὥσπερ 7) ἀλώπηξ kara- 
φαγοῦσα τὰ κρέαῖ οὐκ ἐδύνατο ἐξελθεῖν ἐκ τῆς 

` . X > ^ , X > A0 ^ M 
δρυὸς διὰ τὸ ἐμπλησθῆναι, κἀμοὶ ἐξελθεῖν διὰ 
τοῦτο χαλεπόν: πολὺ γὰρ γέγονα λεπτότερος ἢ ὅτε 
εἰσῆλθον. 

. ~ lA / 
Kat πρὸς θεῶν μή μοι νομίζετε χαρίζεσθαι περὶ 
1 βούλεσθέ με] βούλεσθε; μὴ Emperius. 
9 , M ? ^ 2 ic 
2 οὐδὲν ἀντερῶ added by Reiske. 
3 ἔτι Emperius : ὅτι οὐ ὧτι. 
After διελεύσομαι Reiske adds μόνος. 
5 ποιεῖν] πονεῖν Geel. 
6 ὥστε Emperius: τε or καὶ. 7 κρέα] κηρία Geel. 


! Dio himself was later to be taken to task for not having 
rendered an account of expenditures (Pliny, Letters 10. 81). 
Possibly, however, Dio here is thinking rather of work that 
has reached completion in contrast with work still in progress. 

? The active interest of the proconsul in the financial 
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let what has been accomplished to date be torn 
down!" —as if by this vou were taunting and reproac | h- 
ing me. Well, what do you wish me to do? For I 
will do whatever you say, and as to everything else I 
will raise no objection, no matter if some one has done 
a job for which he has rendered no aecounting.! no 
matter if he is still at work and receiving funds 
regularly from the annual officials, just as if he were 
destined to continue rece iving these funds for the Jar 
that never fills, no matter what else may take πας 
for what have I to do with these matters? For I 
shall not go walking through vour colonnade, you 
may be sure. But do yon wish me to vo ahead with 
the work. and to visit the proconsul and beg him to 
collect the subscriptions? gently and with regard to 
ability to pay, from those who have promised them ? 
| am ready to do even this ; not only so, but even to 
contribute a portion of what has been subseribed 
myself, so as to lighten the burden of the rest. Only 
do give me some instructions : otherwise I shall hold 
my peace and let you shout—or rather I shall go 
away. For unlike the fox who ate the meat τ could 
not get out of the oak because she had stuffed herself,’ 
Ι shall find no difficulty in getting out on that score, 
for I have grown much thinner than I was when I 
came in. 

And in Heaven's name don't imagine you are 
showing me kindness when you shout about the 


soundness of his province is shown py the letters of Pliny 
(e.g. 10. 23). 

3 Aesop 31 

4 Dio had not only contributed generously (cf. ἃ 21: καὶ 
μὴ στοὰν οἰκοδομεῖν μηδὲ ἀναλίσκειν, κτλ.) but also had 
neglected his own affairs because of concern for public in- 
terests (Or. 40. 2). 
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E ^ > ~ b A * D b] 4, >? 
τῆς στοᾶς ἐπιβοῶντες. ἐμοὶ yap εἷς ἀνήρ ἐστιν 
~ ` 
o χαριζόμενος ἐν τῇ πόλει σχεδόν, ὡς ἐγὼ ἀκούω, 
καὶ μάλιστα προνοῶν τῶν ἐμοὶ συμφερόντων: καὶ 
οὔτε φίλος οὔτε συγγενὴς οὕτως οὐδεὶς ἐμοῦ κή- 
δεται. σκοπεῖτε δὲ εἰ δόξει καλῶς ὑμῖν ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ 
/ ^ ~ » 
λογίζεσθαι καί µε ἀγαπᾶν, ὃς πρῶτον οἴεταί µε 
δεῖν πολλὰ κινδυνεύσαντα καὶ πονήσαντα τὴν ov- 
χίαν ἐνθάδε ἄγειν' καὶ τοῖς ἐμαυτοῦ προσέχειν καὶ 
μήτε ἡγεμόνας θεραπεύειν μήτε ἄλλην ἀσχολίαν 
μηδεμίαν ἔχειν: ἔπειτα σμικρόν τι µέρος εὑρηκότα 
τῆς οὐσίας, καὶ πρὸς ταῖς πρότερον βλάβαις ἔτι 
A ~ > ~ 5 Li b) ’ \ 
καὶ τῆς ἀδελφῆς ἀποθανούσης ὠφεληθέντα μὲν 
μηδέν, ἀπολέσαντα δὲ πάντα ὅσα τῶν ἐμῶν εἶχε, 
δανεισάμενόν τε ὥστε τὰ χωρία πρίασθαι, τοῦτο 
^ 5 > 
ἀποδοῦναι τὸ χρέος καὶ τὰ πρότερον ὀφειλόμενα, 
καὶ μὴ στοὰν οἰκοδομεῖν μηδὲ ἀναλίσκειν παρὰ 
δύναμιν: ἔπειτα συνηθείας οὔσης μοι πρὸς τὸν aù- 
[4 » δὲ . a M . LAA 
τοκράτορα, ἴσως δὲ καὶ φιλίας, καὶ πρὸς ἄλλους 
πολλοὺς τοὺς δυνατωτάτους σχεδόν τι “Ρωμαίων, 
ἐκείνοις συνεῖναι τιμώμενον καὶ θαυμαζόμενον, 
2 3 M > ε - λ 3 ^ ^ 4 ^ 
ἀλλὰ μὴ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν πρὸς τὸν δεῖνα T) TOV δεῖνα 
ἐξεταζόμενον”: εἰ δὲ ἄρα ἀποδημῶν ἥδομαι, τὰς 
7 ’ » / . ~ ’ M 
μεγίστας πόλεις ἐπιέναι μετὰ πολλοῦ ζήλου καὶ 
φιλοτιμίας παραπεμπόμενον, χάριν εἰδότων μοι 


1 ἄγειν Emperius : ἀγαγεῖν. 
? ἀλλὰ py... ἐξεταζόμενον deleted by Emperins because 


€ 


of resemblance to πρὸς δὲ τὸν δεῖνα, κτλ. (8 23). 


! The crowd must have shouted its approval of his project. 

2 From this point on Dio ironically presents as friendly 
advice what must have been hostile criticism on the part of 
his unnamed '* adviser." 
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colonnade,' for there is, I may say, only one man in 
the eity, so I hear, who is showing me kindness and 
taking special thought for niy we ‘Ifare ; moreover, no 
one, whether friend. or kinsman, shows coneern for me 
in that way.? But eonsider whether you will think he 
reasons well in my behalf and is dev oted to me, seeing 
that, in the first plaee, he believes that after all my 
perils and hardships I should live here quietly and 
devote myself to my private affairs and neither cul- 
tivate proconsuls è nor have any other occupation ; 
also, since I have recovered only a small part of my 
property. and since., on top of my earlier losses, when 
my sister died I not only derived no profit from her 
estate but even lost ev erything of mine that she con- 
trolled? and had to make a loan for the purehase of 
my farm, he argues that I should repay this obliga- 
tion, as well as Pie’ 'arlier debts, and not be building 
a eolonnade or incurring expenses beyond my ability 
to carry ; furthermore. since 1 am on terms of ac- 
quaintanee, perhaps even of intimacy, with the 
Emperor, as well as with many others who may be 
ealled the most influential among the Romans, he 
suggests that I should associate with them, enjoy- 
ing their esteein and admiration,® instead of being 
tale 'n to task in your city before this or that indice 
dual; again, if I really like for eign travel, I should, 
he says, visit the greatest cities, A πι ieh 
enthusiasm and éclat, the recipients of my visits be- 


3 Dio's unofficial dealings with the proconsul doubtless 
aronsed resentinent. There is a sting in θεραπεύειν. 

4 She probably had held some of his property for him 
during his exile. 

5 Dio seems to have been indiscreet in referring too fre- 
quently to his influential friends at Rome. His provincial 
neighbours held it against him. 
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5 τι -- 3 + . / z: \ 
παρ᾽ οὓς av ἀφίκωμαι καὶ δεομένων λέγειν καὶ 
΄ . 3 ` 5 M r LA 2 > 
συμβουλεύειν καὶ περὶ τὰς ἐμὰς θύρας ἰόντων" ἐξ 
ἑωθινοῦ, μηδὲν ἀναλώσαντα μηδὲ προστιθέντα, 
ὥστε θαυμάζειν ἅπαντας καὶ τυχὸν ἂν εἰπεῖν τινας, 
> ’ ε e ~ / M + (2 > 
ὦ πόποι, ὡς ὅδε πᾶσι φίλος καὶ τίμιός ἐστιν 
/ ; k $: . ^ e 
ἀνθρώποις, ὅτεών ke? πόλιν καὶ δῆμον trav 

> . M ^ . 5 > / € P. 
ἀλλὰ μὴ δαπανᾶν μὲν ἐξ ὀλίγων ὑπαρχόντων, 
> ^ . > 7 3 ~ . ` ~ 
ἀσχολεῖσθαι δὲ ἀσχολίας ἀνωφελεῖς, τὸ δὲ σῶμα, 
θεραπείας δεόμενον καὶ : πολλῆς προσοχῆς, κατα- 
φθείρει: ἀμελοῦντα, τὴν δὲ Voy τοσοῦτον χρόνον 
Ja ΄ 
ἐᾶν ἄγευστον" φιλοσοφίας καὶ τῶν τοιούτων μαθη- 
μάτων, πρὸς δὲ τὸν δεῖνα ἐξετάζεσθαι ἡ τὸν δεῖνα 
καὶ κακῶς ἀκούειν ἐνίοτε καὶ δάκνεσθαι. 

~ [4 ^ ` > ^ / 

Πρὸς θεῶν ὁ ταῦτα ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ φροντίζων καὶ 
διαλεγόμενος οὐχ οὗτός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπων ἁπάντων 
εὐνούστατος ἐμοὶ καὶ μάλιστα ὑπὸ ἐμοῦ φιλεῖσθαι 
δίκαιος; ὅταν δὲ ἀκούω λέγει’ τινὰ ὡς περὶ 

y / 9. N / M ^ 
τυράννου, παράδοξον ἐμοὶ φαίνεται καὶ γελοῖον. 
~ 4 ~ 
ἐγὼ yàp ἐπίσταμαι τῶν τυράννων ἔργα τοιαῦτα, 
^ 3 . ^ 
μοιχεύειν γυναῖκας ἀλλοτρίας καὶ διαφθείρειν παῖ- 
*5 > / 
das, ἀνθρώπους ἐλευθέρους τύπτειν καὶ αἰκίζεσθαι 

, € . Ν ^ ο > 
πάντων ὁρώντων, τοὺς δὲ καὶ στρεβλοῦν, otov εἰς 

, 7 ; » \ ^ 6 
ζέοντα λέβητα καθιέντας, ἄλλους δὲ καταπιττοῦν"' 
ὧν οὐδὲν ἐγὼ ποιῶ: ἑτέραν δὲ γυναῖκα τύραννον 
` L um ; A € / 7 
Σεμίραμιν, ὅτι πρεσβυτέρα τὴν ἡλικίαν οὖσα καὶ 

΄ bd ή / e ^ ~ 
μάχλος ἠνάγκαζε συγγίγνεσθαί τινας ἑαυτῇ. . τῶν 

1 περὶ] πρὸς Reiske, ἐπὶ Dindorf. 
2 ἱόντων] ὄντων Emperius. 3 κε Arnim : καὶ, 
1 ἄγευστον Reiske: τῶν. 5 kai added by Reiske. 
ê καταπιττοῦν] καταπιττοῦντας Wilamowitz. 


! "This sounds like a malicious echo of what Dio may have 
reported regarding his recent sojourn in Rome. 
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ing grateful for my presence and begging me to 
dddiess them and advise them and flocking about 
my doors from early dawn all without my having 
incurred any expense or having made any contribu- 
tion, with the result that all would admire me and 
perhaps some would exclaim, 


Ye gods ! how dear and honoured is this man 
To whatsoever town and folk he comes ὃ; 


but 1 should not spend money out of slender re- 
sources, be busied with unprofitable ventures, destroy 
with neglect my body, which calls for treatment and 
much attention, allow my soul to go so long without 
a taste of philosophy and kindred subjects, and be 

called to account before this or that man and be sub- 
jected to abuse at times and made to smart. 

By Heaven, is not the man who frets and reasons 
thus in my behalf most well disposed toward me of all 
and most dese rving of my love? However, when I 
hear that a certain person is talking about moe as if 
I were a tyrant. it seems to ine to be amazing. yes, 
ridiculous. Vor according to iy understanding 
tyraut's acts are like the folowing: seduction of 
married women and ruining of boys, beating and 
maltreating free men in the sight of all, sometimes 
even subjecting men to torture, as, for example, 
plunging them into a seething cauldron, and at 
other times administering a coat of tar: but 1 do 
naught of this. Furthermore, ] know regarding a 
female tyrant, Semiramis? that, being advanced in 
years and ΠΕΠ she used to force men to lie with 


2 Odyssey 10. 38-39 
3 Assyrian queen, best known as a builder. The scandal- 
ous gossip here reported is found nowhere else. 
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δὲ / ` ὃ - 1 > / 5.2 - 3 
€ τυραννων TOV Oeiva ακηκοα ταυτα ποιουντα, 


πρεσβύτην θρασύν. 


c 


ΞΟ / ` 9 / 3 Di ej . 3 / 3 
Qv τί πρὸς ἐμέ ἐστιν; ἢ ὅτι τὴν οἰκίαν oiko- 
~ ~ > > 3 Ja ’ A e 
δομῶ πολυτελῶς, GAN οὐκ ἐῶ πίπτειν; ἢ ὅτι 
πορφύραν αὐτὸς ἠμφίεσμαι, ἀλλ᾽ od φαῦλον τριβώ- 
> ερ ~ X / » ^ > x 
νιον; ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι κομῶ καὶ γένεια ἔχω; τοῦτο δ᾽ ἴσως 
οὐ τυραννικόν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ βασιλικόν. ἔφη δ᾽ οὖν 
τις ὅτι καὶ τὸ κακῶς ἀκούειν καλῶς ποιοῦντα' 


M ^ / 3 
καὶ τοῦτο βασιλικόν εστιν. 
τὸν δεῖνα Emperins, ἕνα Wilamowitz : οὐδένα. 
ταὐτὰ Crosby : ταῦτα. 


1 

$ d ποιοῦντα Reiske adds εἰ μὴ Τιβέριον, retaining 
οὐδέν 

4 


ποιοῦντα Upton : ποιοῦντας. 


1 Wilamowitz onm that Tiberius is the anonymous 
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her. And of male tyrants I have heard it said that 
so-and-so did the same thing. outrageous old sinner!? 

But what has all this to do with me? Is it because 
I build my house in eostly style ; instead of letting 
it tumble down ? Or because 1 myself wear purple 
instead of a miserable rag of a cloak ? Can it be 
beeause | wear long hair and have a beard ?? But. 
possibly this is not the mark of a tyrant but rather of 
aking. However that may be,some one ! has said s 
being roundly abused, though doing kindly deeds, i 
also a mark of royalty. 


offender. Tacitus and others hint at his indulgence in un- 
natural vices. 

? This suggestion and the one which follows were doubtless 
made'in irony. They do not accord with what is known of 
Dio in his philosophie period. 

3 On his addiction to long hair, cf. Or. 35. 2. 

4 Alexander the Great, according to Plutarch: Antis- 
thenes, according to Marens Aurelius. 


to 
- 
- 


THE. POREC- οι ΕΕ ΠΠ» 
COURSE: LA POLITICAL AAD: 
DRESS IN ASSEMBLY 


Tuis address, like the one preceding, is closely related to 
Dio's project for embellishing Prusa. of which we are t®hear 
no more. The imniediate occasion is the presence in Prnsa 
of Varenus Rufus, newly appointed proconsul of Bithynia. 
He has just arrived in the province and plans on the morrow 
to leave Prusa on a tour of inspection. The populace of 
Prusa, exercising its newly regained right of public assembly, 
has gathered for the purpose of greeting the new governor. 
Dio pleads with thein not to treat the occasion as an oppor- 
tunity to air their local grievances against certain fellow 
townsmen, but to present a united front and postpone to 
a later date such charges as may require attention, These 
charges appear to involve members of the upper class at 
Prusa, some of whom have been tardy in paying their pledges 
to the building pr oject (8 11), while others are accused of 
having state money in their possession ($8 3 and 9), presum- 
ably obtained in connexion with that same enterprise. Dio 
urges palience and a sympathetic treatment of the points at 
issue, defending the character of the persons involved and 
extolling the blessings of concord. 

If the date of the proconsulship of Varenus were known, 
the dating of this Discourse would present no problem. By 
close reasoning from internal evidence Arnim arrives at the 
summer of a.p. 102 as the date of the address. Of import- 
ance for his argument is the turmoil in Bithynia, so prominent 
in this speech, a turmoil which Arnim connects with the 
maladministration of the province by Julius Bassus, the 
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immediate predecessor of Varenus. Although Dio is at great 
pains to minimize the manifestations of unrest at Prusa and 
to attribute them to infection from without, the space devoted 
to that effort is in itself fair proof that conditions at Prusa 
must have been bad 


1 


το 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΝΟΣ EN ΕΚΚΛΗΣΙΑΙ 


Πρῶτον μέν, ὦ ἄνδρες, τῷ κρατίστῳ Οὐαρηνῷ 
δεῖ χάριν ἡμᾶς εἰδέναι καὶ διὰ τὴν ἀλλῆν προ- 
θυμίαν ἣν ἐπιδέδεικται πρὸς τὴν πόλιν, καὶ ὅτι 
βουλομένοις ἡμῖν ἐκκλησιάσαι πάλιν ἐφῆκεν οὗ 
μόνον ἑτοίμως, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἡδέως. τοῦτο γὰρ, ἦν 
πιστεύοντος ὑμῖν καὶ εἰδότος ὅτι πρὸς οὐδὲν ἄτο- 
πον χρήσεσθε τῇ ἐξουσίᾳ. οὔτε γὰρ ξύλα χλωρὰ 
δήπουθεν οὐδεὶς συντίθησι; ὥστε κάεσθαι, προ- 
ειδὼς ὅτι ἀνάγκη γενέσθαι καπνὸν πολὺν καὶ 
ἄτοπον, οὔτε τεταραγμένον δῆμον els ταὐτὸ συν- 
dye voüv ἔχων ἡγεμών, ἀλλὰ ἂν μή τις μείζων 
ἀνάγκη καταλάβῃ. νῦν οὖν ὑμέτερον ἔργον ἐστὶ 
μὴ ψεύσασθαι αὐτοῦ τὴν διάνοιαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιδεῖξαι 
σωφρόνως καὶ καλῶς αὑτοὺς ἐκκλησιάζοντας, καὶ 
πρῶτον, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, καλλωπίσασθαι τῇ φιλίᾳ τῇ 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους καὶ ὁμονοίᾳ, κἂν δεῦρο ἀφίκηται 
παρακληθείς, περὶ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων ὧν ἐβοᾶτε ὑπερ- 
θέσθαι: ζητήσει γὰρ αὐτὸς τὰ δημόσια, κἂν ὑμεῖς 
κωλύει, θέλητε. τὸ δὲ νῦν εὐχαριστήσατε καὶ 
δεξιώσασθε καὶ μετ᾽ εὐφημίας καὶ τιμῆς ὑποδέξα- 


1 The right of US had Been abrogated, probably 
because of riots. 
2 Le, to visit the Assembly. Cf. $ 15. 


ΠΕ FORTYsEIGH TH DISCOURSE: 
A POLITICAL ADDRESS IN ASSEMBLY 


Ix the first place, my friends, we ought to feel 
grateful to the most noble Varenus, not only for the 
general goodwill he has displayed toward our city, 
But also πο... when we wished to hold an assembly 
once morc, he gave his permission. not only readily 
but even gladly. For this was the act of one who 
trusts you and knows you will not use the privilege 
for any disagreeable purpose. For just as no one, 
I assume. collects green logs to build a fire. knowing 
in advance that there is bound to be mueh disagree- 
able smoke, so no proconsul of good judgement con- 
venes a meeting of a community which is in a state 
of turmoil, unless some major emergency overtakes 
him. On the present occasion, therefore, it is your 
duty not to prove false to his conception of you, but 
rather to show yourselves temperate and well- behaved 
in assembly, and first and foremost, I believe, to adorn 
yourselves with mutual friendship and concord, and 
if he comes in answer to our invitation.? to defer the 

other matters about which you were so vociferous ; 
for he will inquire into the public problems himself, 
even if you wish to prevent him. But for the present 
express your appreciation of his goodness, greet him 
with applause, and welcome him with auspicious 
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ote, ἵνα μὴ ὥσπερ ἰατρὸς πρὸς νοσοῦντας ὑπ- 
όπτως καὶ ἀηδῶς θεραπείας ένεκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς πρὸς 
ὑγιαίνοντας ἡδέως καὶ προθύμως παρῇ. καὶ γὰρ 
δὴ νῦν μὲν ἄπεισι μετὰ τὴν τήμερον ἴσως ἡμέραν, 
ἀφικνεῖται δὲ ὀλίγον ὕστερον: καὶ τότε, ἂν μὴ 
πρότερον αὐτοὶ πείσωμεν ὑμᾶς, εἴ τις apa τῶν 
δημοσίων EXEL τι, καὶ δικασταῖς καὶ διαιτηταῖς 
ἀλλήλοις χρησάμενοι, τότε ἐξέσται καὶ λέγειν καὶ 
καταβοᾶν. τό γε μὴν προεξανίστασθαι” μὴ σφόδρα 
ἄγνωμον ἢ. ποῦ γὰρ ἀπεπειράθητε 7 πότε ἠξιώ- 
σατέ τι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν; ὴ τίς ὑμῖν οὐχ. ὑπήκουσε; 

Kat τὴν εὐφημίαν τὴν εἰς ἐμέ, ἐγὼ δέομαι, 
τρέψατε εἰς ἅπαντ ας. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐν ἑστιάσει πάνυ 
αἰσχρόν ἐστιν ἕνα τῶν κατακειμένων πίνειν, καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο μὴ μόνον τῷ οἰνοχόῳ δυσκολαίοµεν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ πίνοντι, τὸ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐν τοῖς πολιτι- 
κοῖς ἐπαίνοις ἐστίν. καὶ ταῦτα ποιοῦντες αὑτοὺς 
κοσμήσετε, ὡς ἔστι κόσμος πόλεως μέγιστος ὁ 
τῶν πολιτῶν ἔπαινος. ἐπὶ τίνι γὰρ ἄλλῳ μέγα 
φρονεῖτε; οὐ μεγέθει μὲν ἕτεραι διαφέρουσι πόλεις 
καὶ νὴ Δία πλούτῳ καὶ περιουσίᾳ καὶ τοῖς δημο- 
σίοις οἰκοδομήμασω; ἓν δὲ τοῦτό ἐστιν ὦ φιλοτι- 
μούμεθα σχεδὸν πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀνθρώπους, τὸ ἔχειν 
ἄνδρας ἱκανοὺς καὶ πρᾶξαι καὶ εἰπεῖν, καὶ τὸ 
μέγιστον, ἀγαπῶντας τὴν πατρίδα. ἐὰν δέ τις 

1 ὑμᾶς) ἡμᾶς Reiske. 
2 προεξανίστασθαι] προεπανίστασθαι Wilamowitz. 
ὃ τι added by Emperius, ἀκούειν Reiske. 
1 δυσκολαίνομεν Emperius : δυσκολαίειν. 


1 Dio and his associates. Cf. 8 10. 

* Drs. 

3 Dio is referring to those charged with possessing state 
funds. 
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words and honour, to the end that he may visit vou, 
not as a physician visits the sick, with appre hension 
and worry over their treatment, but rather as one 
visits the well, with j joy and eagerness. For though 
now, indeed. he will possibly leave here to-morrow, 
he will return a little later : and then, unless in the 
meantime we ourselves ! can win vou to our view, in 
case some one really has something belonging to the 
commonwealth.? Dy using one another as both judges 
and arbitrators, then. I say. you will have the oppor- 
tunity not only to speak but also to shout others 
down. At all events I suspect it is very senseless to 
start a riot prematurely. For where have you put 
the matter to the test. or when have vou made any 
demand upon them? or who has retused to listen 
to you? 

Furthermore. I do entreat you, address to all the 
praise 1 vou are offering me! lor just as at a banquet 
it is very disgraceful for onlv one of the guests to be 
drinking. and for this reason we take umbrage, not 
merely at the cupbearer, but also at the man who is 
drinking, this same principle obtains in regard to the 
official Fenlann of commendation. B eee, if you 
do this, you will be bringing honour upon yourse ves, 
since the greatest honour a city has is the praise 
its citizens receive. On what else do you base your 
pride ? Do not other cities excel you in point of size 
and also, God knows, in wealth and plenty and their 
public edifices? However, this is the one particular in 
which we rival practically all the world, namely, our 
having men competent both to act and to speak, 
and, w what is the most important of all, men who love 
their country. But if any one takes this from you, to 


4 Praise for the achievements referred to in § 11. 
OTT 
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ε ~ ~ > ’ ΄ ’ M ~ 
ὑμῶν τοῦτο ἀφέληται, ποίας πόλεως καὶ τῆς βραχυ- 
~ ΄ rl ~ 
τάτης δόξετε ἀμείνους; νῦν yap, ἐὰν διενεχθῆτε 
πρός τινα πόλιν, ὃ μηδεὶς ποιήσειε θεῶν, ἔπειτα 
o! » - . e £ At À ὃ - λ / 
ἐκεῖνοι τοὺς ἡμετέρους πολίτας λοιδορῶσι λέγον- 
ες [7 ^ if 
τες ὅτι εἰσὶν ἅρπαγες, ἄπιστοι, πῶς οἴσετε; οὐχ' 
ἕξετε χαλεπῶς; οὐκ εὐθὺς βοήσετε, λοιδορήσεσθε, 
2 - A 5 ’ e , [4 
εἰς χεῖρας τυχὸν ἐλεύσεσθε, ὃ γέγονε πολλάκις 
a Sf)? e F. e Γ » > ’ 
πρότερον; εἶθ᾽ ἃ λεγόντων ἑτέρων οὐκ ἀνέχεσθε 
ἀκούοντες, ταῦτα ἐρεῖτε αὐτοὶ καθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν; ἐάν 
ποτε γένηται διαφορά, κἀκεῖνοι προφέρωσιν ὑμῖν 
τὸ πονηροὺς ἔχειν πολίτας, τὸ στασιάζειν, οὐκ 
αἰσχύνεσθε; ὡς ἔγωγε τοὺς θεοὺς ὑμῖν ὀμνύω 
/ ^ ` / , / $c / 
πάντας, ἢ μὴν σφόδρα ἠχθέσθην εἰπόντος μοί τινος, 
Διάλλαξον τὴν πόλιν, καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸν ἠγανάκτησα. 
` Mi » . e , 5 / 5 - P 
μὴ yàp ἴδοιμι τὴν ἡμέραν ἐκείνην ἐν ἢ διαλλαγῶν 
ὑμεῖς δεήσεσθε, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἐχθρῶν, φασί, κεφαλὰς τὰ 
τοιαῦτα τρέποιτο, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν εἰς τοὺς καταράτους 
Γέτας, εἰς μηδένα δὲ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ὁμοεθνῶν. 
rye . A » ^ ε ’ 2 ’ of 
Γί γὰρ av εἴη τῆς ἡμετέρας ἐπιδημίας ὄφελος, 
εἰ μὴ πρὸς τὰ τοιαῦτα πειθομένους ὑμᾶς ἄγοιμεν, 
λόγων ἀεὶ συναγωγῶν' ὁμονοίας καὶ φιλίας συναρά- 
2 e T ’ / - » M ^ wv 
μενοι, καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷοί τέ ἐσμεν, ἔχθραν δὲ καὶ ἔριν 
ν + » 4 > / > ~ 
καὶ φιλονεικίαν ἄλογον καὶ ἀνόητον ἐξαιροῦντες 
΄ 4 . A; 
πάντα τρόπον; καλὸν yap δὴ καὶ συμφέρον ὁμοίως 
ἅπασι πόλιν ὁμογνώμονα ὀρᾶσθαι καὶ φίλην αὑτῇ 
! δ᾽ added by Capps. ? οὐχ Arnim : πῶς. 


3 τὸ πο ὺς € λί leleted by Arni 
νηρους εχειν πολιτας deleted Dy Arnint. 
4 λόγων ἀεὶ συναγωγῶν Emperius : λόγον ἀεὶ συναγωγὸν. 
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what city, even the humblest, will vou be deemed 
superior? For now, in case vou have a quarrel whi 
any city—which may none of the gods bring to pass ! 
and the people of that city consequently revile our 
citizens, saying they are rapacious, untrustw orthy I 
what temper will vou take it? Will vou not be 
angry ? Will vou not straightway shout, be abusive, 
possibly come to blows, as has often happe ned in the 
past? Then what you do not tolerate from the p 
of others will you yoursclves say against vourselves : 
If ever a quarrel arises and your adversaries taunt 
you with having wicked citizens. with dissension, are 
you not put to shame ? Ας for myself. I swear to you 
by all the gods. I was inde ed violently angry when a 
certain person ! said to me. * Bring reconciliation to 
the city," and I was vexed with him. For may I 
never see the day when you need reconciliation. but, 
as the saying goes. may such things be diverted to the 
heads of our enemies, that is, to the accursed Getae, 
but not to any others, members of our own race. 
Why, what would be the good of my presence here. 
if I should fail to lead vou to such a poliey by 
persuasion, having constantly engaged with vou in 
discussions conducive to concord and amity, so far 
as I am able. and trying in every way to eradicate 
unreasonable and foolish enmity and strife and con- 
tention? For truly it is a fine thing and profitable 
for one and all alike to have a city show itself of 
one mind, on terms of friendship with itself and one 


1 Does he mean Trajan? If so, we can the better under- 
stand the reference to the Getae in the next sentence, for they 
were at this time making trouble for Trajan, and we know 
of no reason why Prusa should have been especially hostile 
toward the Getae. The “reconciliation” presumably con- 
cerned Prusa’s dealings with her neighbours. 
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E al / E Σολ » ον 
καὶ συμπαθῆ, φόγον τε καὶ ἔπαινον ἐπὶ ταὐτὸ 
φέροντας, τοῖς τε ἀγαθοῖς. καὶ τοῖς φαύλοις πιστὴν 
ἑκατέροις μαρτυρίαν. καλὸν γάρ, ὥσπερ ἐν χορῷ 
τεταγµένῳ,, συνάδειν € ἓν καὶ ταὐτὸ μέλος, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
πονηροῦ τρόπον ὀργάνου διαφέρεσθαι διπλοῦς φθόγ- 
γους τε καὶ ἤχους ἀποφαίνοντας" ἀπὸ διπλῶν καὶ 
ποικίλων ἠθῶν ἐν ᾧ σχεδὸν ἡ ἢ τε καταφρόνησις καὶ 
δυστυχία καὶ τὸ μηδὲν i ἰσχύειν. μήτε παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς 
μήτε παρὰ τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν." οὔτε γὰρ τῶν dovu- 
φώνων χορῶν οὐδεὶς ἀκούει ῥᾳδίως. ὅ τι λέγουσιν 
οὔτε τῶν διαφερομένων πόλεων. ὥσπερ γὰρ" ἐν 
μιᾷ νηὶ πλέοντας οὐ δυνατόν, οἶμαι, χωρὶς ἕκαστον 
σωτηρίας τυγχάνειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἅμα. πάντας, οὕτως οὐδὲ 
τοὺς συμπολιτευομένους. πρέπει δὲ ὑμῖν παιδείᾳ 
διαφέροιτας καὶ φύσει καὶ TH ὄντι καθαρῶς ὄντας 


e >? E ~ / \ / H 
Ελληνας ἐν αὐτῷ τούτω τὴν γενναιότητα ἐπι- 


δεικνύναι. 

[]ολλὰ & ἄν, οἶμαι, περὶ τούτων ἔλεγον καὶ πρὸς 
τὸ μέγεθος τῆς ὑποθέσεως, εἰ μὴ τό τε σῶμα 
κομιδῇ φαύλως εἶχον, ὑμᾶς τε, ὅπερ ἔφην, ἑώρων 
οὐ" διαμένοντας." οὐδὲ γὰρ γέγονεν οὐδὲν οὐδὲ" 
φύεται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν τοῦτο τὸ νόσημα, ἀλλὰ ἴσως 
βραχεῖά τις ὑποψία, ἧς" καθάπερ ὀφθαλμίας παρὰ 


1 After συμπαθῆ Emperias deletes κάλλιστον θεαμάτων 
εὐδαιμονέστατον δὲ ἁπάντων κτημάτων µία γνώμη περὶ πάντων 
φαινομένη, a manifest gloss. Arnim suspects also πόλιν 
ὁμογνώμονα . . . συμπαθή. 

* ἀποφαίνοντας Reiske τ τ ἀποφαίνοντος. 

3 ἠθῶν Selden: ἤχων. In the mss. there follows: τρόπον 

αὐλοῦ κατεαγότος διπλᾶς φωνάς, which Reiske deletes. 
τ μήτε παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς μήτε παρὰ τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν Emperius : 
μήτε παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς ἡγεμόσιν M, μήτε παρὰ τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν UB. 
After γὰρ Arnim adds τοὺς. 
5 ἑώρων ov Capps: οὐχ ἑώρων. 
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in feeling, united in conferring both censure and 
praise, bearing for both classes, the good and the bad, 
a testimony in which each can have confidence. Yes, 
it is a fine thing, just as it is with a well-trained 
chorus, for men to sing together one and the same 
tune, and not, like a bad musical instrument, to be 
discordant, emitting two kinds of notes and sounds as 
a result of twofold and varied natures.! for in such 
discord, I venture to say, there is found not only 
eontempt and misfortune but also utter impotence 
both among themselves and in their dealings with 
the proconsuls. l'or no one can readily hear what is 
being said either when choruses are discordant or 
when cities are at variance.? Again, just as it is not 
possihle, I fancy, for persons sailing in one ship each 
to obtain safety separately, but rather all logether. 
so it is also with men who are members of one state. 
And it becomes you. since you excel in cultivation 
and in natural gifts and are in fact pure Hellenes. 
to display your nobility in this very thing.’ 

I might go on to say a great deal on these topics, I 
be licet. and things commensurate with the import- 
ance of the subject before us, were it not that I am 
in quite poor health.’ and also, as 1 was saying,’ if T 
did not observe that your eondition is not permanent. 
For no incident has yet happened. nor does this 
malady 5 thrive among you, but it is possibly a slight 
attack of distrust, whieh, like sore eyes, we have 


! Cf. Or. 32. 2. 2 Cf. Or. 39. 4. 
3 I.e., concord. 4 Cf. Or. 39. 7 and 40. 2 
5 In 8 5. 9 Le., discord. 


7 διαμένοντας] διενεχθέντας Arnim. 
ὃ οὐδὲ Emperius : οὔτε. 
? ἧς added by Casaubon. 
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~ * . > , » M ^ ’ 
τῶν ἐγγὺς ἀπελαύσαμεν. εἴωθε δὲ τοῦτο συμβαί- 
νειν καὶ τῇ θαλάττῃ. πολλάκις: τοῦ βυθοῦ κλυ- 
σθέντος' ἰσχυρῶς καὶ χειμῶνος ἔξω γενομένου 
πολλάκις ἀδήλως ἐπεσήμηνε καὶ τοῖς λιμέσιν. 

Οἴεσθε ἀγορᾶς καὶ θεάτρου καὶ γυμνασίων καὶ 
στοῶν καὶ χρημάτων εἶναί τι ὄφελος τοῖς στασιά- 
Covow; οὐ ταῦτά ἐστι τὰ ποιοῦντα πόλιν καλήν, 
ἀλλὰ σωφροσύνη, Φιλία, τὸ πιστεύειν ἀλλήλοις. 
ὅταν δὲ τὴν βουλὴν φψέγητε, τοὺς προεστῶτας, τοὺς 
3 / 3 € * ’ 3 . e 
ἐξειλεγμένους, οὐχ αὑτοὺς ψέγετε; εἰ yap οἱ βελ- 
τίους ὑμῶν εἰσι πονηροί, τί δεῖ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ε ^ τς τς ao Ὁ D ¢ κ ο 3 / ” 
ὑπολαβεῖν; ἡμεῖς ἄρα τὰ αὑτῶν” ἀπολέσωμεν; 

k [4 > > "^ 0» e 3 £ ^ / 
οὐθείς φησιν: ἀλλ᾽ εὖ ἴστε ὅτι ἐν πάσαις ταῖς πόλε- 
σίν ἐστι χρήματα δημόσια, καὶ ταῦτα ἔχουσιν ἔνιοι, 

. . » » . M + M ^ 
τινὲς μὲν δι᾽ ἄγνοιαν, τινὲς δὲ ἄλλως: καὶ δεῖ προ- 
νοεῖν καὶ σῴζειν, οὐ μέντοι μετὰ ἔχθρας οὐδὲ μετὰ 
διαφορᾶς. 

Οὗτοι φιλοτιμοῦνται, πολλάκις ὑμῖν παρ᾽ αὑτῶν" 
εἰσενηνόχασυ'. πείθετε αὐτούς, παρακαλεῖτε: ἂν 
ἀντιτείνωσι, δικαιολογεῖσθε πρὸς μόνους μηθενὸς 

^ 3 € ’ 

παρόντος ἔξωθεν. οὐχ ὑμεῖς ἐστε of πολλάκις 
ἐπαινοῦντες ἡμᾶς δι ὅλης τῆς ἡμέρας, τοὺς μὲν 
> ^ Fi . Ν » / A M 
ἀριστεῖς λέγοντες, τοὺς δὲ ᾿Ὀλυμπίους, τοὺς δὲ 
- 5 A . 
σωτῆρας, τοὺς δὲ τροφέας; εἶτα πρὸς Διὸς καὶ 
θεῶν παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς ψευδομαρτυριῶν ἁλώσεσθε, καὶ' 
$ | κλυσθέντος Reiske : πλησθέντος. 

2 αὑτῶν Emperins: αὐτῶν. 

3 αὐτῶν Emperius: αὐτῶν. 


After καὶ Arnim adds ἄδηλον ἔσται. 


1 See Introduction. 

2 Pio is probably referring to the groups mentioned in the 
preceding section, wealthier persons likely to be found in 
office. 
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caught from our neighbours. But this is a thing 
which often befalls the sea too—when the depths 
have been violently disturbed and there has been a 
storm at sea, often there are faint signs of the dis- 
turbanee in the harbours also. i 

Do you imagine there is any advantage in market 
or theatre or gymnasia or calonnades or wealth for 
men who are at variance > These are not the things 
which make a city beautiful, but rather self-eontrol, 
friendship. mntual trust. But when vou find fault 
with the Couneil. with the leaders of the government, 
with the duly eleeted officials, are vou not finding 
fault with yourselves ? For if the be tter men among 
you are base. what should one assume regarding the 
Others?‘ Shall we. then, lose what belongs to us =” 
some one retorts. No one is suggesting that: on the 
eontrary. you may rest assured that in all our eities 
there are publie funds, and a few persons have these 
funds in their possession, some through ignoranee 
and some otherwise : and it is neeessary to take 
preeautions and try to recover these funds. vet not 
with hatred or wrangling. 

These men ? are generous : they have often made 
contributions to you out of their own resources. Use 
persuasion on them. appeal to them: if they are 
stubborn, urge the justiee of your claims before them 
privately. with no outsider present. Is it not you 
who often praise us all day long. ealling some of us 
nobles. some Olympians. some saviours, some foster- 
parents ? Then, by all that’s holy, are you going to 
be convieted of false witness in your own household, 


3 Doubtless he has Varenus particularly in mind: it 
would be unfortunate to lay bare domestic difficulties nn- 


necessarily. 
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πότερον νῦν ταῦτα ὀργιζόμενοι λέγετε ἢ τότε ἐκεῖνα 
κολακεύοντες, καὶ νῦν ἀπατώμενοι μᾶλλον 7 TOTE 
ἐξαπατῶν τες; οὐ παύσεσθε τῆς ταραχῆς καὶ γνώ- 
σεσθε ὅτι πάνυ χαρίεντας ἔχετε πολίτας καὶ πόλιν 
δυναμένην εἶναι μακαρίαν; ἐγὼ" πολλὰ δύναμαι 
σὺν τοῖς θεοῖς ἀγαθὰ ποιῆσαι, τούτους ἔχων συν- 
αγωνιζομένους,, λέγω δὲ” τὸ τῆς παροιµίας, εἷς 
ἀνὴρ οὐδεὶς ἀνήρ. 
. > » , £ e , > ’ ` 
AAA ἴσως ἐδυσχεράνατε ὅτι οὐκ ἐγένετο τὸ 
ἔργον. γίγνεται καὶ σφόδρα é ἔσται ταχέως, μάλιστα 
τούτων προθυμουμένων καὶ σπουδαζόντων, ἐὰν 
ἑκοντὶ διδῶσιν: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄκοντες ὑμῖν ὑπέσχοντο. 
- » » ^ 
διὰ τί δὲ παρὰ τούτων μὲν ἀπαιτεῖτε παρ ἐμοῦ 
δὲ οὐκ ἀπαιτεῖτε; ὅτι δοκῶ παρεσχηκέναι ὑμῖν; 
ἔπειτα οἴεσθ᾽ ἐμὲ τοῦτο ἐμποιεῖν εἰ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ 
πατρίδα τιμιωτέραν ἐποίησα, χρημάτων τινὰ ἀφορ- 
μὴν παρασχὼν ὥσπερ ἀπὸ τῶν βουλευτικῶν καὶ 
νὴ Ma ἀπὸ τῶν προσόδων ηὐξημένων διὰ τὴν 
^ / 3 [74 * 
διοίκησιν; ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὅμοιά ἐστιν ὥσπερ ἂν 
^ e . . 3 LA 
εἰ ηὐξάμην ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, ot θεοὶ δὲ ἐποίησαν. 
» ^ È 
Κἄν πάλιν δυνηθῶ, ποιήσω πάλιν. δυνήσομαι 
] 
V , a n ” E , " . σολ 
δὲ εὐθυμῶν, φίλους ἔχων τοὺς ἐνθάδε, καὶ οὐδὲν 
^ ^ ^ Τα M € ^ 
ὑμῖν λογιοῦμαι τῶν τοιούτων. οὐδὲ γὰρ οἱ γονεῖς 
^ » . - 3 7 A ^ f 
τοῖς τέκνοις ἀντὶ τῶν ἀναλωμάτων τὰς εὐχὰς λογί- 
1 Before ἐγὼ Reiske inserts ἣν, 
2 λέγω δὲ Selden: λέγων. 
plead? ἐμὲ Crosby : οἴεσθέ µε. 
4 εὐθυμῶν] μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν Reiske. 


3 


t A familiar proverb. 

2 The Councillor paid a fee when admitted to office. 

3 This was another result of Dio's mission to Rome, A.D. 
100. Cf. Or. 45. 10. It would seem that because of the 
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and is it anger which now prompts your words, or 
was it flatter y then ; and is it that you are the victims 
of deception. now, or were vou guilty of deception 
then? Will vou not cease your turbulence and 
reeognize that vou have fellow eitizens of refinement 
and a city that ean be prosperous? I ean accom- 
plish many things. if Heaven wills. with these men as 
my helpers ; howev er, I cite the proverb. one man is 
no man.! 

But possibly you were disple cased that the work 
has not been completed. It is going forward, and it 
will be completed very speedily. especially with the 
enthusiastic and earnest interest of these men, D 
vided they give willingly : for vou know they were 
not unwilling when they gave their promise. But 
why do v ou demand payment from these men and not 
from me? Because T am supposed to have made 
, to vou already ? Then do you regard it 
as my doing. if I have made my own fatherland more 
highly esteemed hy providing some working capital, 
as it were, from the Council fees.2 and. by Zeus, from 
increase in ineome brought about through the revision 
of our finanees ?* Why. these matters are as if I 
had prayed in your behalf, while the gods did the 
work. 

Ave, and if I am able to do it again I will do it 
again! And I shall be able to do κο "ou eonfidence, 
provided I have the friendship of the people of Prusa, 
and I shall not eharge you anything for such efforts. 
For neither do parents charge t to the account of their 
ehildren the prayers offered in their behalf. Do you 
success of that mission his fellow citizens were not pressing 
him for the payment of his subscription, but were honouring 


him with a vote of thanks. Cf. 83 
4 Ie., he will “ pray " again to the Emperor. 
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» F ^ > N 
ζονται. οἴεσθε ὅτι περὶ στοᾶς ἦν ἂν ἐμοὶ λόγος 
Ma » / > ς/ ς ^ ὃ / 1λλὰ 
7 ἄλλου τινός, εἰ ἑώρων ὑμᾶς διαφερομένους; ἀλλὰ 
τοῦτό γε ὅμοιον ἦν ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις ἄνθρωπον 
νοσοῦντα καὶ φρενίτιδι ἐχόμενον, δέον, οἶμαι, κατα- 
’ ε M > f vA M 
πλάσαι κατακλίναντα, ὁ δὲ ἀλείφοι μύρῳ καὶ 
- > / > . - 
προσφέροι στέφανον: ταῦτα! ἐκ περιουσίας ἐστὶ τοῖς 
^ » / ? 
ὑγιαίνουσι, τοῖς μηδὲν ἔχουσι κακόν. οὐκ οἴεσθε 
M 3 ? ϱ/ 3 3 / . . 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ὅτ᾽ ἐστασίαζον καὶ τοὺς πολε- 
΄ 2 £ 2 M δίὸ > ΄ e 
μίους ἐπηγάγοντο” kai προεδίδοσαν ἀλλήλους οἱ 
ταλαίπωροι, καὶ τὰ Προπύλαια ἔχειν καὶ τὸν Παρ- 
θενῶνα καὶ τὰς στοὰς καὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ; ἀλλὰ 
3 7 y ^ ^ 3 / M "d 
οἰμώζουσιν αὐτοῖς μεῖζον ἐπήχει τὰ Προπύλαια 
καὶ τὰ νεώρια καὶ ὁ []ειραιεὺς αὐτός. 
= , ΄ M , L4 / 
Kairot µεγάλη καὶ πολυάνθρωπος πόλις στασιά- 
M ^ - 
ζουσα καὶ κακῶς φρονοῦσα δύναται χρόνον τινὰ 
3 - . ig Pi 3 e . - ε ^ 
ἐνεγκεῖν τὴν δυστυχίαν: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως καὶ ταῦτα ὁρᾶτε 
^ 5 - » £ 
ὁποῖά ἐστιν. où κατηγοροῦσιν ἀλλήλων, οὐκ eé- 
4 * . 
ελαύνουσιν, οὐ τοὺς μὲν εἰς τὴν βουλὴν εἰσάγουσιν 
Ml e 7 1 ^ 
καὶ ἑτέρους ἐξάγουσιν; οὐχ ὥσπερ ἐν σεισμῷ 
πάντα κινεῖται καὶ πάντα μετέωρά ἐστι καὶ οὐθὲν 
^ 7 ^ 
βέβαιον; εἰς τοῦτο ἥκουσιν ὥστε μὴ ἀρκεῖσθαι 
τοῖς αὑτῶν ἡγεμόσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἀνιάτοις 
"4 ^ ^ 
νοσήμασι, δέονται ξένων ἰατρῶν. καὶ τοῦτο δὴ τὸ 
^ ^ t ! ’ . 
τῶν χαλεπῶν ἵππων γιγνόμενόν ἐστιν' ὅταν 6 
` ` / / 4 S » 
χαλινὸς μὴ κατισχύῃ, ψάλιον' αὐτοῖς ἔξωθεν 
ἐμβάλλεται. 
1 After ταῦτα Emperius adds å. 
ἐπηγάγοντο] ἐπήγοντο Wilamowitz. 


? Before εἰς Casaubon inserts οὐκ. 
4 ψάλιον Valesius: ψέλιον. 
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imagine I should be speaking of a colonnade or 
anything else, if I saw vou wrangling ? Why, that 
would be just as if. when a man is ill and suffering 
from brain fever, though the proper treatment, no 
doubt, would be to put him to bed and apply a poul- 
tice, one were to rub him with perfume and ad- 
minister a garland! These things are a luxury for the 
well, for those who have no affliction. Do not vou 
suppose that at the time when the Athenians were in 
the grip of civil war and had brought upon themselves 
the enemy and were betraying one another—poor 
devils I—they had both the Propylae a and the Par- 
thenon and the colonnades and Peiraeus ? Avexbut 
the Propylaea and the dockyards and the ολο 
itself only echoed the more loudly to their cries. 

And yet a great and populous city suffering from 
eivil war and folly ο ean for a time endure its misfor- 
tune: still vou ean sce how terrible even such things 
are. Do not the Athenians accuse one another. do 
they not drive men into exile, do they not put one 
party into the Council and drive out the other? Is not 
everything subject to upheaval as in an earthquake, 
everything unsettled, ‘nothing stable? They have 
reached the point of not being satisfied with their 
own leaders, but. just as in the case of incurable 
diseases, require physicians from abroad. Then comes 
what happens with intractable horses—when the bit 
fails to hold them in check, a curb is put upon them 
from without.! 


This whole passage relates to the unhappy situation of 
hes at the close of the Peloponnesian War. ‘The ** phy- 
sici an from abroad " was the Spartan Lysander and the 

“curb " was his troops of occupation. — Dio's choice of such 
an illustration and his earnestness in depicting Athenian 
sufferings suggest that conditions at Prusa were pretty bad. 
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᾿Εμοὺ μέλει μὲν καὶ τοῦ καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς, μέλει δὲ 
καὶ τοῦ κατ᾽ ἐμαυτόν. εἰ γὰρ φιλόσοφος πολιτείας 
ἁψάμενος οὐκ ἐδυνήθη παρέχειν ὁμονοοῦσαν πόλιν, 
τοῦτο δεινὸν ἤδη καὶ ἄφυκτον, ὥσπερ εἰ ναυπηγὸς" 
ἐν νηὶ πλέων" μὴ παρέχοι τὴν ναῦν πλέουσαν, καὶ 
εἰ κυβερνήτης φάσκων εἶναι πρὸς αὐτὸ τὸ κῦμα ἀπο- 
κλίνοι, ἢ λαβὼν οἰκίαν οἰκοδόμος, ὁρῶν πίπτου- 
σαν, ὁ δὲ τούτου μὲν ἀμελῶν,' κονιῶν δὲ καὶ 
χρίων οἴοιτό τι ποιεῖν. 

Εἴ μοι προέκειτο νῦν ὑπὲρ ὁμονοίας λέγειν, εἶπον 
ἂν πολλὰ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων καὶ περὶ τῶν 
οὐρανίων παθημάτων, ὅτι τὰ θεῖα ταῦτα καὶ μεγάλα 
ὁμονοίας τυγχάνει δεόμενα καὶ φιλίας: εἰ δὲ μή, 
κίνδυνος ἀπολέσθαι καὶ φθαρῆναι τῷ καλῶ τούτῳ 
δημιουργήματι τῷ κόσμῳ. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως μακρολογῶ, 
δέον βαδίζειν καὶ παρακαλεῖν τὸν ἡγεμόνα. τοσοῦ- 
τον δὴ μόνον ἐρῶ: οὐκ αἰσχρόν ἐστιν, εἰ μέλιτται 
μὲν ὁμονοοῦσι, καὶ οὐδεὶς οὐδέποτε ἑώρακεν ἑσμὸν 
στασιάζοντα καὶ μαχόμενον αὑτῷ: συνεργάζονται 
δὲ καὶ ζῶσιν ἅμα, καὶ παῤέχουσαι τὴν τροφὴν 
αὑταῖς καὶ χρώμεναι; τί οὖν; οὐχὶ κἀκεῖ γίγνον- 
ται κηφῆνές τινες λεγόμενοι χαλεποὶ καὶ κατ- 
εσθίοντες τὸ μέλι; νὴ Δία, γίγνονται μέν: ὅμως 
δὲ καὶ τούτους πρλλάκις ἐῶσιν οἱ γεωργοί, μὴ 
βουλόμενοι ταράττειν τὸν ἑσμόν, καὶ βέλτιον νομί- 
ζουσι παραναλίσκειν τοῦ μέλιτος ἢ πάσας θορυβῆ- 


1 ἐμοὶ] καὶ ἐμοὶ Emperins, ἐμοὶ δὲ Arnim. 
TON s ναυπηγὸς] ναύκληρος Sonny. 
ἐν νηὶ πλέων wrongly suspected by llerwerden. 
4 ἀμελῶν] ἀμελοῖ Arnim. 
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My concern is partly indeed for you, but partly 
also for myself. For if, when a philosopher has 
taken a government in hand, he proves unable to 
produce a omite city, this is indeed a shocking state 
of affairs, one admitting no escape, just as if a ship- 
wright w hile s sailing in a ship should fail to render the 
ship seaworthy, or as if a man who claimed to be a 
pilot should swerve toward the wave itself, or as if 
a builder should obtain a house and, secing that it 
was falling to decay, should disregard this faet but. 
giving it a | cont of stucco and aw ach of colour, should 
imagine that he is achieving something. 

If my purpose on this occasion were to speak in 
behalf of concord. I should have had a good deal to 
say about not only human experiences a celestial 
also, to the effect that these divine and grand cre ations, 
as it happens, require concord and friendship ; other- 
wise there is danger of ruin and destruction for this 
beautiful work of the creator. the universe.! But per- 
haps I am talking too long. when I should instead go 
ane call the proconsul to our meeting. Accordingly 

I shall say only this much more—is it not disgraceful 
that bees are of one mind and no one has ever seen a 
swarm that is factious and fights against itself. but, 
on the contrary, they both work and live toge ther, 
providing 4 food for one another and using it as well? 
“ What!” some one objects, " do we not find there 
too bees that are called drones, annoying creatures 
which devour the honey ? " Yes. by Heaven, we do 
indeed ; but still the farmers often tolerate even 
them, not wishing to disturb the hive, and believe it 
better to waste some of the honey rather than to 


1 A favourite theme with Dio. Cf. Or. 36. 22, 30, and the 
‘myth of the Magi " with which he concludes. 
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y. 6 m M + 
16 σαι τὰς μελίττας. οὐ μέντοι παρ᾽ ἡμῖν τυχὸν οὐδείς 


17 


ἐστι κηφὴν ἀργός, βομβῶν σαθρόν, γενόμενος τοῦ 
μέλιτος. καὶ μέντοι καὶ μύρμηκας πανὺ ἡδέως 
ἰδεῖν ἔστιν, ὅπως μὲν οἰκοῦσι μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων εὐκό- 
“ . 3 / “ . . ή 

λως, ὅπως δὲ ἐξίασιν, ὅπως δὲ τὰ βάρη µεταλαμ- 
βάνουσιν, ὅπως δὲ παραχωροῦσιν ἀλλήλοις τῶν 
ὁδῶν. οὔκουν αἰσχρὸν ἀνθρώπους ὄντας ἀφρονε- 
στέρους εἶναι θηρίων οὕτω σμικρῶν καὶ ἀφρόνων; 

Taira μὲν οὖν ἄλλως ἐρρήθη τρόπον τινά. 

/ \ »Q » ; ” 34 COS " 
στάσιν δὲ οὐδὲ ὀνομάζειν ἄξιον παρ᾽ ἡμῖν μήτε 
λεγέτω μηδείς. ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖ περικαθήραντας 
τὴν πόλιν- -μὴ σκίλλῃ μηδὲ ὕδατι, πολὺ δὲ καθα- 
ρωτέρῳ χρήματι τῷ λόγῳ--κοινῇ πράττειν τὰ 
λοιπά, καὶ περὶ τῶν ἀγορανόμων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
οταν καὶ τὴν βουλὴν παρακαλεῖν πρὸς ταῦτα, 
ἵνα, ὥσπερ εἴωθε," προνοῇ τῆς πόλεως: ἔσται γὰρ 
ὑμῖν πάνυ ῥῴδια. τοῦτο δὲ ἄξιον ὑμῖν σπουδάσαι 
καὶ διὰ τὸν ἄρχοντα OV πεποιήκατε, ἵνα μὴ Àa- 
βόντες ἄπειρον ἄνθρωπον ἔπειτα ἐν κλύδωνι καὶ 
σάλῳ ἐᾶτε. 

! ἀργός Jacobs : ἄγριος. 5 οὐδὲ] οὔτε Emperins. 

3 ὕδατι] δαδί Baguet, χρίµατι Naber. 
4 εἴωθε Emperius : εἰώθει. 


1 Dio often uses bees and ants as illustrations; e.g., 


Or. 40. 40. ! " 
2 Athens employed such officials as early as 425 p.c. Cf. 
Aristophanes, .leharsBians 723-724. Aristotle, Ath. Pol, 


51. 1, says there were five for Athens proper and five for the 
Peiraeus, and that it was their duty to inspect all goods for 
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throw all the bees into confusion. But at Prusa, it 
may be, there are no lazy drones, buzzing in impo- 
tence, sipping the honey, Again, itis a great delight 
to observe the ants, how contentedly they du. ell 
together, how they go forth from the nest, how they 
aid one another vun their loads, and how they vield 
the trails to onc another. Is it not disgraceful, then, 
as I was saying, that human beings should be more 
unintelligent tian wild ercatures ναι are so tiny 
and unintelligent ? p 

Now this which I have been saying is in a way just 
idle talk. And civil strife does not deserve even to 
be named among us, and let no man mention it. 
However, I propose that after purifying the city— 
not with squill nor yet with water, but with what 
is far more pure, namely, reason—we negotiate in 
public meeting what yet remains, not only concern- 
ing ourselves with our clerks of the market ? and so 
forth, but also calling the attention of the Council 
to these matters, so that it may make provision for 
the city, as is its practice ; for these things will be 
quite easy for you todo. Besides, this deserves your 
serious attention also on acconnt of the archon whom 
you have created, in order that, having taken a man 
of inexperience, you may not later abandon him in 
wave and tempest.? 


sale in order to insure cleanliness and freedom from adultera- 
tion. 

3 Arnim suggests with mnch plausibility that Dio is here 
referring to his son, now grown to manhood. That the son 
followed family tradition by ΠΝ public office is apparent 
from Or. 50. 5-6, 10, and 51. 


THE FORTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: 
A REFUSAL- OF IHE ΟΤΕ 
OF ARCHON DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE COUNCIL 


Tne major portion of this Discourse is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the importance of the philosopher in the admin- 
istration of affairs of state and of his duty to accept office 
for the good of the state. [t appears that Dio, without his 
previous consent, had been set up as a candidate for election 
to the arehonship, the highest office in the government. 
That election to this oflice was a function of the Council is 
clear, not only from the faet that Dio’s excuses are offered to 
that body, but especially from the natural interpetation of 
sg d4-t5. Furthermore, we learn from 8 15 that the Council 
had once before elected him to that office by aeclamation. 
Arnim argues with much cleverness that the election just 
referred to took place the year preceding our Discourse, A.D. 
102, that Dio declined to serve on that occasion, and that he 
used his influence to bring about the substitution of his son 
to fill his place (ef. Or. 45. 17 and note). On the occasion 
referred to Dio, in support of his request to be excused, urged 
the imniinence of his departure from Prusa. Not yet having 
made good that announcement, he now feels called upon to 
assert his good faith and to declare that this time he is really 
about to leave (8 15). 

For what reason was he to take his departure? In the 
initial sentence of Or. 45 (A.D. 101 or 109) he says he believes 
he has not much longer to stay in Prusa. One infers from 
his use of the verb οἴομαι that his departure is not wholly a 
matter of personal choice. In that same speech (8 3) and in 
Or. 47 he suggests that he might reasonably look to ‘Trajan 
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for some preferment. Arnim concludes that some such offer 
of preferment had been made prior to Or. t5 and that Dio's 
earlier uncertainty as to the precise moment of his departure 
was due to the Emperor's absence from Rome in connexion 
with his campaign in Dacia. That campaign is now over and 
Dio is due to begin his journey to kome. 
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49. ΠΑΡΑΙΤΗΣΙΣ ΑΡΧΗ͂Σ EN BOYAHI 


rR a 5 4 / 
Tots ἐπιεικέσιν ἀνθρώποις καὶ πεπαιδευμένοις 
> » 4 , e 4 
οὔτε ἀηδὲς τὸ ἄρχειν οὔτε χαλεπόν. ἥδονται μὲν 
X ^ A 4 ^ ^ oy 
γὰρ οὐδενὶ μᾶλλον ἢ TQ εὖ ποιεῖν: τῷ δὲ ἄρχοντι 
5 * . 
πόλεως ἢ ἔθνους ἢ καὶ πλειόνων ἀνθρώπων οὐ 
~ ^ > Ν 
µόνον ἐξουσία πλείστη τοῦ εὐεργετεῖν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ 
A 
καὶ ἀνάγκη σχεδόν: εἰ δὲ μή, οὐκ ἀνέχονται τὸν 
M » 3 e » es M ^ 
βλαβερὸν ἄρχοντα οὐχ ὅπως ἄνθρωποι, 0 δὴ δοκεῖ 
/ , > 1 2122 DS ^ , 
πάντων δριμύτατον εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν θηρίων 
, 
τὰ ἀφρονέστατα. οὔτε γὰρ βόες ῥᾳδίως ὑπομένου- 
3 ΄ η 3 ’ . ~ 
σι βουκόλων ἀμέλειαν οὔτε αἰπόλια καὶ ποῖμναι 
. ’ ’ 
τοὺς φθείροντας νομέας. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀποφεύγει 
. 7 ` ` . 2 ΄ ` . 
καὶ οὐ πείθεται, τὰ δὲ καὶ ἀμύνεται τοὺς πονηροὺς 
€ ο ^ € 
προστάτας. οἱ δ᾽ ἵπποι τοὺς ἀμαθεῖς ἡνιόχους 
» , . / / ^ 2] ^ 2 
ἀποβάλλοντες πολὺ κάκιον κολάζουσιν ἢ ἐκεῖνοι 
τῇ μάστιγι παίοντες. τούτων δὲ ἁπάντων ἄνθρω- 
πος δεινότατόν ἐστι καὶ πλείστην ἔχον᾽ σύνεσιν' 
ὥστε κακῷ μὲν ἡγεμόνι πάντων ἐχθρότατον, τῷ 
δὲ ἀγαθῷ πάντων εὐνούστατον." ἡδὺ μὲν οὕτως 
^ > 
τοῖς ἐπισταμένοις TO ἄρχειν: χαλεπὸν δὲ οὐκ ἂν 


ô 67. . . εἶναι deleted by Emperius, 
2 After ἐκεῖνοι Herwerden adds τούτους. 
Ὁ ἔχον Reiske: ἔχων. 


d 5 + s > 
! εὐνούστατον Reiske : εὐνούστερον. 
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THE FORTY -NINTH DISCOURSE.: 
A REPUSAL OF THE OFFICE: OF 
ARCHON DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL 


To reasonable and cultivated men the holding of 
ofee is neither distasteful nor diffieult. For they 
enjoy nothing more than doing good : and the ruler 
of a city, or of a tribe. or of still larger aggregations 
of mankind, not only has the fullest opportunity for 
doing good, but also is practically bound to do so; 
but if he fails in that respect, the ruler who does harm 
is not tolerated, I do not say by human beings. re- 
puted to be the most petulant of all ereatures, but 
not even by the stupidest of the beasts. For example, 
neither do cattle willingly submit to negleet on the 
part of the herdsmen nor do flocks of goats and sheep 
submit to keepers who ruin them. For some run 
away and do not obev, and others even retaliate 
against their wieked guardians. In fact horses infliet 
much worse punishment on ignorant drivers by 
throwing them off than the drivers inflict by striking 
them with the whip. But of all these cre eatures man 
is the most clever and has the most intelligence ; 
aceordingly man is most hostile of all towar d a bod 
ruler, though most kindly of all toward one who is 
good. Thus being a ruler is pleasant for those who 
know the art—though no pursuit could be diffieult 
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εἴη πρᾶγμα οὐδὲν τῷ μελετήσαντι ἐξ ἀρχῆς καὶ 
παρεσκευασμένη W πρὸς αὐτό. 
5 / 

Ὁ δὲ τῷ ὄντι φιλόσοφος οὐκ ἄλλο τι φανήσεται 
διαπονούμενος' ἢ τὸ πῶς" ἄρχειν καλῶς δυνήσεται 
καὶ αὑτοῦ καὶ οἰκίας καὶ πόλεως τῆς μεγίστης καὶ 

, e / > , ^ H / M 
συλλήβδην ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων, ἂν ἐπιτρέπωσι, καὶ 
αὐτὸς μὲν οὐ προσδεήσεται οὐδενὸς ἄρχοντος ἀλλ᾽ 
A ~ λό ` ^ 0 ^ ^ X LAA > 0 7 
ἢ τοῦ λόγου καὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ἀνθρώ- 
πων ἐπιμελεῖσθαι καὶ φροντίζειν ἱκανὸς ἔσται. 

M ^ 3 \ * / ? ` / 
καὶ τοῦτο οὐδὲ τοὺς βασιλέας αὐτοὺς λέληθεν 
οὐδὲ τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυναστείαις ὅσοι μὴ τελέως 
ἄφρονες. τῶν γὰρ πεπαιδευμένων ἐν τοῖς μεγί- 
στοις δέονται συμβούλους σφίσι γίγνεσθαι, καὶ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις προστάττοντες αὐτοὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνων 
προστάγματα λαμβάνουσι; ἃ δεῖ πράττει, καὶ 
τίνων ἀπέχεσθαι. 

Ὥσπερ τὸν ᾿Ἀγαμέμνονα "Όμηρός φησιν ἀεὶ 
προσδεῖσθαι τῆς γνώμης τοῦ Νέστορος καὶ ὁσάκις 
$ ~ $ M , , 3 / M 
αὐτῷ συμβουλεύοντι μὴ ἐπείσθη, ὀδύρεσθαι καὶ 
παραχρῆμα μετανοεῖν. Φίλιππος δέ, ὃς δοκεῖ 
, Là ^ f > f 
δεινότατος γενέσθαι τῶν βασιλέων, ᾿Αριστοτέλην 
> ’ ^ ς a 5 À / ή M 
ἐπηγάγετο τῷ υἱεῖ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ διδάσκαλον καὶ 

» € Y ^ 
ἄρχοντα, ὡς αὐτὸς οὐχ ἱκανὸς ὢν παιδεῦσαι τὴν 
. > / > M ^ . » / 
βασιλικὴν ἐπιστήμην: ἀλλὰ τῶν μὲν ἄλλων Make- 
/ M * ^ A oF ^ M ^ eT [ή 
δόνων καὶ Θρᾳκῶν καὶ ᾿ἐλλυριῶν καὶ τῶν Ελλήνων 
ς 7 5 / pA . M εν e / / 
ἁπάντων ἠξίου ἄρχειν, τὸν δὲ υἱὸν ἑτέρῳ παρεδίδου 
ἀρχθησόμενον,' καὶ τοσαύταις μυριάσι προστάττων 


! διαπονούμενος Reiske, διανοούμενος Casaubon: διακονού- 
μενος. 


2 τὸ πῶς] ὅπως Arnim. 3 ἀεὶ Selden: ἃ δεῖ. 
4 ἀρχθησόμενον Reiske : ἀχθησόμενον. 
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for the man who had practised it from the start and 
had equipped hiniself for it. 

But he who is really a philosopher will be found to 
be devoting himself to no other task than that of 
learning lios he will be able to rule well. whether it 
be ruling himself or a household or the greatest 
state or, in short, all mankind, provided they permit 
it. and, while himself needing no ruler other than 
reason and God, he will be competent to care for and 
give heed to the rest of mankind. Moreover, this 
faet has not escaped the notice even of kings them- 
selves, or of any men in power who are not utterly 
bereft of judgement. For they entreat men of 
cultivation to become their counsellors in their most 
important problems, and. while giving orders to 
everybody else, they themselves accept EM from 
those eounsellors as to what to do and what not 
to do. 

Take Agamemnon for example— —Homer says that 
Agamemnon always sought the opinion of Nestor 
especially, and that every time he did not follow 
Nestor's advice he bewailed the faet and promptly 
repented.! Again, Philip, who is reputed to have 
been the clev rece of kings. engaged Aristotle as 
teacher and ruler for his son Ales sander , believing Fal 
he himself was not compctent to give instruetion in 
the s¢ienee of kingship ; nay. w hile he thought him- 
self fit to rule the other Macedonians and ας 
and Illyrians and all the Greeks, he handed his son 
over to another to be ruled, and while he gave orders 
to so many myriads, he did not dare give orders to 


! Dio refers, not to a statement made by Homer, but to 
the prominence which he gives Nestor as Agamemnon’s 
counsellor. 
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Ν , 
ἑνὶ ἐκείνῳ προστάττειν οὐχ. ὑπέμενεν. οὐ γὰρ ἴσον 
ἡγεῖτο κίνδυνον εἶναι αὑτῷ: εἰ περὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
ἐξαμαρτάνοι 7 εἴ τι περὶ τὸν υἱόν. 

5 Καίτοι πρότερον αὐτὸς ἐν Opas ὁμηρεύων 
Πελοπίδᾳ τε συνῆν, ἀνδρὶ πεπαιδευμένῳ, ὥστε καὶ 
ἐραστὴν ἔφασαν αὐτοῦ τὸν [Πελοπίδαν γενέσθαι, καὶ 
᾿Επαμεινώνδου τά τε ἔργα ἑώρα καὶ τῶν λόγων δὲ 
ἠκουεν, ὃς οὐκ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου τοσοῦτον ἴσχυσεν 
ἐν τοῖς Ἓλλησι καὶ τοσαύτην μεταβολὴν ἐποίησεν, 
ὥστε καταλῦσαι Λακεδαιμονίους τοσοῦτον χρόνον 
» 3 M / € £ ~ £ 
ἄρχοντας, ἀλλὰ Λύσιδι ὁμιλήσας τῷ Πυθαγόρου 

7 > ` z ¢ / 
μαθητῇ. ὅθεν οἶμαι πολὺ διήνεγκεν ὁ Φίλιππος 
τῶν πρότερον ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ βασιλευσάντων. ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως τοιαύτης παιδείας ἐπιτυχὼν οὐκ ἐθάρρει τὸν 
᾿Αλέξανδρον αὐτὸς} διδάσκειν. 

6 Εῦροι ὃ᾽ ἄν τις σπανίως μὲν φιλοσόφους ἄρξαν- 
τας ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις--λέγω δὲ τὰς ὠνομασμένας 
ἀρχάς, στρατηγοὺς ἢ σατράπας ἢ βασιλέας καθ- 
ισταμένους--πλεῖστα δὲ καὶ μέγιστα ἀπολαύσαν- 
τας αὐτῶν ἀγαθὰ τοὺς ἀρχομένους: Σόλωνος μὲν 
Αθ / M > / a / ~ 

nvatovs καὶ ᾿Αριστείδου καὶ ΓΠερικλέους τοῦ 

᾿Αναξαγόρου μαθητοῦ, Θηβαίους δὲ ᾿Επαμεινών- 
ε , Ν PE er / ^ 

δου, Ῥωμαίους δὲ Nópa, ὃν φασί twes τῆς Ivha- 

γόρου σοφίας μετασχεῖν: ᾿Ιταλιώτας δὲ σύμπαντας 

τῶν []υθαγορικῶν, τοσοῦτον χρόνον εὐδαιμονήσαν- 


+ 
1 αὐτῷ Emperius: αὐτῷ. 
? ἤκουεν Eanperius : ἤκουσεν. 


3 αὐτὸς Reiske: οὗτος or οὕτως. 


1 At the TT of Leuctra, 371 B.C. 

2 Lysis, a native of Tarentum, migrated to Thebes when 
the Pythagorean community was dissolved; For his influence 
on Epaminondas, see Nepos, FE pain. 2. 
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that one man. ‘The reason is that he did not feel his 
own risk to be as great if he should err where it 
concerned any one ‘else as it would be if he should 
eommit some error in connexion with his son. 

And vet previously Philip himself, while a hostage 
at Thebes, not only was associated with Pelopidas, a 
man of cultivation—in consequence of which it was 
even said that Pelopidas had been his lover—but he 
also witnessed the deeds of Epaminondas and listened 
to his words; and it was not mere accident that 
Epaminondas had acquired such power among the 
Greeks and had wronght so great a change in Greece 
as to overthrow the Spartans,} despite their long- 
continued rule, but because he had conversed with 
Lysis, the disciple of Pythagoras. ‘This, I fancy, 
explains why Philip was far superior to those who 
previously h: ad become kings in Macedonia. Yet for 
all that, though he had had the good fortune to obtain 
so good an education, he did not have the courage to 
instruct Alexander himself. 

However, while one would find that philosophers 
have rarely become rulers among men-—] mean hold- 
ing positions termed “ offices," serving as generals or 

satraps or kings—on the dither hand, those whom thev 

ruled have daved from them most numerous and 
most important benefits—the Athenians from Solon, 
from Aristeides, and from Pericles, the disciple of 
Anaxagoras ; the Thebans from Epaminondas ; the 
Romans from Numa, who, as some say, had some 
acquaintance with the philosophy of Pythagoras ? ; 
and the Italian Greeks in general from the Pytha- 
goreans, for these Greeks prospered and conducted 


3 The traditional date of Numa makes him too early to 
have known Pythagoreanism. 
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τας καὶ µετά πλείστης ὁμονοίας καὶ εἰρήνης πο- 
λιτευσαμένους, ὅσον ἐκεῖνοι χρόνον τὰς πόλεις 
διεῖποι'. 

Kai κοινῇ δὲ τὰ ἰσχυρότατα τῶν ἐθνῶν, ἐπειδὴ 
οὐ δύνανται ἀεὶ βασιλεύεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν φιλοσόφων, 
ἐπιστάτας τοῖς βασιλεῦσι καὶ ἄρχοντας τούτους 
ἀπέδειξαν Ι]έρσαι μέν, οἶμαι, τοὺς - καλουμένους 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς μάγους, ὅτι' τῆς Foos ἦσαν ἔμπειροι 
καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς ἤδεσαν ὡς δεῖ θεραπεύειν: Αἰγύπτιοι 
δὲ τοὺς ἱερέας, οἳ τὴν αὐτὴν ἐπιστήμην εἶχον τοῖς 
μάγοις, τῶν θεῶν ἐπιμελούμενοι καὶ τὰ ξύμπαντα 
γιγνώσκοντες. Omm τε καὶ ὅπως ἔχοι: ᾿Ινδοὶ δὲ 
Βραχμᾶνας, € ἐγκρατείᾳ καὶ δικαιοσύνη διαφέροντας 
καὶ τῇ πρὸς τὸ θεῖον φιλία, ὅθεν μᾶλλον t ἴσασι τὰ 
μέλλοντα ἡ οἱ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι τὰ παρόντα αὐτοῖς: 
8 Κελτοὶ δὲ οὓς ὀνομάζουσι Apvidas, καὶ τούτους 

περὶ μαντικὴν ὄντας καὶ τὴν ἄλλην σοφίαν: ὧν 

ἄνευ τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν οὐδὲν ἐξῆν πράττειν οὐδὲ 
βουλεύεσθαι, ὥστε τὸ μὲν ἀληθὲς ἐκείνους ἄρχειν, 
τοὺς δὲ βασιλέας αὐτῶν ὑπηρέτας καὶ διακόνους 
γίγνεσθαι τῆς γνώμης ἐν θρόνοις χρυσοῖς καθ- 

"μένους καὶ οἰκίας μεγάλας οἰκοῦντας καὶ πολυ- 

τελῶς" εὐωχουμένους. 

Kat γὰρ δὴ τοῦτον εἰκός ἐστι πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν 
ἑκανώτατα διοικῆσαι, ὃς τὴν χαλεπωτάτην, ἀρχὴν 
διηνεκῶς" ἄρχων δύναται παρέχειν ἀναμάρτητον 

9 αὑτόν. ὁ τοίνυν φιλόσοφος ἀεὶ αὑτοῦ ἄρχει’ ὃ τῷ 


- 


1 ὅτι] ot Reiske. 2 ὅπῃ Dindorf: πῇ. 
πολυτελῶς Cobet : πολυτίµους or πολυτίμως. 
1 διηνεκῶς Selden: διενηνοχὼς. 


MCL Ore Sb. ET: 2 Cf. Or. 35-22. 
3 Fhe locus classicus on the Druids is Caesar, Bell. Call. 6. 
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their municipal affairs with the greatest concord and 
peace just so long as those Pythagoreans managed 
their cities. 

Furthermore, since they cannot always be ruled by 
kings who are philosophers. the most powerful nations 
have publicly appointed philosophers as superintend- 
ents and officers for their kings. Thus the Persians, 
methinks, appointed those whom they call Magi, 
because they were acquainted with Nature and 
understood how the gods should be worshipped?: the 
Egyptians appointed the priests, who had the same 
knowledge as the Magi, devoting themselves to the 
service of the gods and knowing the how and the 
wherefore of cverything; the Indians appointed 
Brachmans, because they excel in self-control and 
righteonsness and in their devotion to the divine as 
a esu of which they know the future better than all 
other men know their own immediate present: the 
Celts appointed those whom they call Druids, these 
also being devoted to the prophetic art and to wisdom 
in general. In all these cases the kings were not 
per mitted to do or plan anything w ithout the assist- 
ance of these wise men, so that in truth it was they 
who ruled. while the kings became their servants 
and the ministers of their will, though they sat on 
golden thrones, dwelt in great houses. and feasted 
sumptuonsly. 

And indeed it is reasonable to expect that man to 
administer any office most capably who. occupying 
continuously the most difficult office of all, can show 
himself to be free from error. Vor example. the 
philosopher is always master of himself: and this is 


3-14. Diodorus (5. 31. 4) and Strabo (4. 198) also refer 
to them. 
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παντὶ χαλεπώτερον ἢ συμπάντων μὲν Ἑλλήνων 
συμπάντων δὲ βαρβάρων βασιλεύειν. ποῖον μὲν 
γὰρ οὕτως ἄγριον ἀνθρώπων γένος ἐστὶν ὡς ὀργαί 
τε καὶ φθόνοι καὶ φιλονικίαι, ὧν αὐτὸν ἐγκρατῆ 
εἶναι δεῖ; ποῖον δὲ οὕτω) πανοῦργον καὶ ἐπίβου- 
λον καὶ προδοτικὸν ὡς ἡδοναί τε καὶ ἐπιθυμίαι, 
ὧν αὐτὸν οὐδέποτε ἡττᾶσθαι δεῖ; ποῖον δὲ οὕτω 
βίαιον καὶ καταπληττόμενον᾽ καὶ ταπεινοῦν τὰς 
ψυχὰς ὡς φόβοι τε καὶ λῦπαι, οἷς οὔποτε αὐτὸν 
πρέπει ὑπείκοντα ὀφθῆναι; ποῖα δὲ ὅπλα, ποῖα 
δὲ ἐρύματα πρὸς ταῦτα προβέβληται, οἷα οἵ τε 
βασιλεῖς καὶ στρατηγοὶ πόλεως πρὸς τοὺς πολε- 
μίους; ποίοις δὲ συμμάχοις η δορυφόροις ἐπὶ 
ταῦτα χρῆσθαι δυνατόν, εἰ μή γε τοῖς σοφοῖς καὶ 
φρονίμοις λόγοις; τίσι δὲ ἄλλοις ἐντείλασθαι 
φυλακὰς} ἢ ἐπιτρέψαι φρουρεῖν, ἢ ποίοις χρήσασθαι 
διακόνοις; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αὐτὸν δεῖ’ καὶ νύκτωρ καὶ 
μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν φροντίζοντα καὶ ἀγρυπνοῦντα τὴν 
φυλακὴν ταύτην ἔχειν, ὅπως μὴ λάθῃ” αὐτὸν" ἤτοι 
ἀνασεισθεὶς ὑπὸ ἡδονῶν 1 7 καταπλαγεὶς ὑπὸ φόβων 
7) παρακρουσθεὶς ὑπὸ ἐπιθυμίας 7 ταπεινωθεὶς ὑπὸ 
λύπης, ὥστε ἀποστῆναι τῶν βελτίστων καὶ δικαιο- 
τάτων ἔργων προδότης αὑτοῦ γενόμενος; τῷ δὲ 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ταύτην’ ἰσχυρῶς καὶ ἐγκρατῶς ἄρχοντι 
οὐ χαλεπὸν ἤδη καὶ συμπάντων ἀνθρώπων κρείττω 
γίγνεσθαι. 

Ὁπόταν δὲ ταῦτα διεξίω περὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων, 
μηδείς με ἡγείσθω πρὸς τὸ σχῆμα ἀφορῶντα λέγειν 


καὶ πρὸς τὸ ὄνομα. οὔτε γὰρ τὸν οἶνον ἐκ τοῦ 
! οὕτω added by Reiske. 
? καταπληττόµενον] καταπληκτικὸν Selden, 
* φυλακὰς Casaubon: φυλακῆς. 
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altogether more difficult than to be king over all the 
Greeks or all the barbarians. For what race of men 
is as savage as are anger and envy and contentious- 
ness, things Over w hich the philosophe r must maintain 
control? What race is as knavish and intriguing and 
traitorous as are pecu: and lusts. by w hich he 
must never De overcome ? What race is as violent 
and terrifving and debasing to men's souls as are fear 
and pain, to which he must never be scen to yield ¢ 
Again, what armour, what defences does he possess 
ior protection against these forces such a« both kings 
and generals have against a foe? What allies or 
bodyguards can he employ against them, unless it be 
words of wisdom and prudence ? Whom else can he 
bid do sentry duty or trust to stand guard, or what 
servants can he employ ? Is he not, on the contrary, 
obliged to hold this watch himself both night and 
day, with anxious thought and vigilanee, lest, ere he 
is aware of it, he may be excited by pleasures or 
terrified by fears or tricked by lust or brought low by 
pain and so be made to abandon those acts hil are 
best and most righteous, turning traitor to himself ? 
However, the man who administers this office with 
firmness and self-control does not find it difficult from 
then on to show hiniself superior even to the whole 
world. 

But when [ enter into these details regarding 
philosophers, let no one think 1 am speaking with a 
view to the outward appearance and the label. For 
as sensible men do not Judge wine from the jar in 


1 Cf, Or. 31. 2-3 and 35. 11. 


4 δεῖ Reiske: ἀεὶ. ^ λάθη Wilamowitz : λάθοι. 
5 αὑτὸν Reiske : αὐτὸς. 
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~ M 
κεράμου κρίνουσιν οἱ νοῦν ἔχοντες: πολλάκις γὰρ 
εὑρήσεις ἐν σπουδαίῳ κεράμῳ τὸν ἐκ τῶν KANN- 
λείων οἶνον ἐξεστηκότα: οὔτε τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν πεπαι- 

~ , 4 . 
δευμένον ἐκ τοῦ σχήματος. τοὺς μέντοι πολλοὺς 
~ ~ M 
οὐ θαυμάζω ἐξαπατᾶσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ τοιούτου. τὸν 
> e ^ 
yàp ᾿Ὀδυσσέα καὶ τὸν Ἶρον ot μνηστῆρες cvv- 
~ 14 
éDaAor διὰ τὸ σχῆμα ὡς οὐδὲν διαφέροντας. ἔφη 
C 7 ~ 3 we rA P d b] ~ 
δέ τις τῶν ὀλίγω πρότερον φιλοσόφων où φαῦ- 
2 ^ - . 
λον, τὸν' ᾿Ισμηνίαν” τοῦτο μάλιστα ἀγανακτεῖν, τὸ 
^ 3 4 . e 3 ~ 
καλεῖσθαι αὐλητὰς τοὺς τυμβαύλας, οὐ παντελῶς 
e DANCE ον ^ B ν ῃ Ys 
ὅμοιον Ov, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ. οὐ γὰρ βλάπτουσιν οὐδὲν 
ε ~ M . > 9 > ^ ^ M 
οἱ τυμβαῦλαι τοὺς νεκροὺς οὐδ᾽ ἐνοχλοῦσιν, τῶν δὲ 
P4 ~ » . . . 
προσποιουμένων φιλοσοφεῖν ἔνιοι καὶ πολλὰ χαλεπὰ 
> / > ` ^d ” \ / ` 
ἐργάζονται. ἀλλὰ τοῦ' ye ὄντως φιλοσόφου τὸ 
ἔργον οὐχ ἕτερόν ἐστιν ἢ ἀρχὴ ἀνθρώπων. ὅστις 
δὲ ὀκνεῖ τὴν αὐτοῦ᾽ πόλιν ἑκοῦσαν καὶ ἐπικαλου- 
μένην διοικεῖν, οὐ φάσκων ἱκανὸς" εἶναι, ὅμοιός 
» E M ~ ~ 
ἐστιν ὥσπερ εἴ τις τὸ μὲν ἑαυτοῦ σῶμα θεραπεύειν 
μὴ θέλοι, ἀξιῶν ἰατρὸς εἶναι, ἄλλους δὲ ἀνθρώπους 
3 * f / 3 Bl 
ἰατρεύοι προθύμως ἀργύριον ἢ τιμὰς λαμβάνων, 
y ra * » ^ 
ὥσπερ ἐλάττω μισθὸν ὄντα ἑτέρου μισθοῦ τὴν 
ὑγίειαν, ῆ εἴ τις ἀξιῶν ἱκανὸς εἶναι παιδοτρίβης 
7] γραμμάτων διδάσκαλος ἀλλοτρίους μὲν παῖδας 
θέλοι διδάσκει», τοὺς δὲ αὑτοῦ πέμποι πρὸς ἄλλον 
τινὰ τῶν φαυλοτέρων, ἢ εἴ τις ἀμελήσας τῶν έαυ- 
τοῦ γονέων ἀλλοτρίους ἐθέλοι προτιμᾶν, obs’ ἂν 
1 τὸν Crosby : : τὸ. 
* Ἰσμηνίαν Valesius, Ἰσμηνίου. Arnim : s σμηνον. 


3 ὅμοιον ὄν Reiske : οἷον δ᾽ ὃν or οἷον δ᾽ ὄνον. 


τοῦ Casaubon : τοῦτό. δ αὑτοῦ Eimperius : αὐτοῦ. 
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whieh it is stored—for often you will find iu an excel- 
lent jar the spoiled wine of the taverns—so also they 
do not judge the man of cultivation by his dress. 
Yet Iam not surprised that most men are deceived 
by such a thing as that. For example, the suitors 
pitted Odysseus against [rus because of their dress, 
supposing the two to be no different.) But one 
of the philosophers who lived a short time ago has 
well said that it nade Ismenias ? especi ially angry 
that the pipers at funerals should be called ilautists, 
though that is not quite the same thing, it seems to 
me. For the pipers at funerals do no harm to the 
dead nor do they annoy them, whereas some of those 
who profess to be philosophers really do many griev- 
ous things.? However, the funetion ‘of the real philo- 
sopher is nothing else than to rule over human beings. 
But if a man, alleging that he is not competent, 
is reluetant to administer his own eity when it wishes 
him to do so and calls upon him, it is as if some one 
should refuse to treat his own body, though professing 
to be a physician, and yet should readily treat other 
men in return for money or honours, just as. if his 
health were a smaller recompense than another kind ; 
or again, it is as if some one who elaimed to be an able 
trainer of athletes or a teaeher of letters should be 
willing to teach the sons of others, but should send his 
own son to some one else of less standing: or as if 
some one who neglected his own parents should be 
ready to prefer the parents of others, provided he 
1 Le, both in rags. Cf. Odyssey 18. 40-41. 
* Cf. Or. 32. 61. 
3 Cf. Or. 32. 9. 


* ἱκανὸς Selden: ἰατρὸς. 
7 προτιμᾶν, οὓς Casaubon : προκειµένους. 
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3 £ hAl ^ > Ld 
αἴσθηται πλουσιωτέρους ἐκείνων' ἢ μᾶλλον ἐνδό- 
& » M ὃ , ie » . AG 2 ^o j 
ἕους. οὔτε γὰρ δικαιότερον οὔτε μὰ Δία” Ίδιοι 

~ e - ‘ 4 
τῶν ἀναγκαίων ὑπεριδόντα τοῖς μηδὲν προσήκου- 

3 + ’ 
ou ὠφέλιμον γίγνεσθαι. 
3 ~ ~ 

Οὐκοῦν τό γε ἀκόλουθόν ἐστι τοῖς λόγοις τούτοις 
3 3 4 À Z 3.6 ^ 4 1λλ᾽ T7» ο 
ἄρχειν αὐτὸν βουλομένων" ὑμῶν." ἀλλ᾽ εὖ ἴστε ὅτι 

- e 
εἰ μή τι ἦν ἀδύνατον, οὐκ ἂν περιέμενον ὥστε 
€ ^ $2 ^ * > * ` Ν , ’ M J^ 
ὑμᾶς ἀξιοῦν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἂν ἠξίουν καὶ παρεκάλουν. 
ε ^ ^ ~ ` 
ἓν γάρ τι καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι τῶν καλῶν καὶ σωφρόνων, 
αὐτὸν" παραγγέλλοντα καὶ χάριν εἰδότα τῆς χειρο- 
τονίας ἄρχει τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀλλὰ μὴ καθαιροῦντα 
, ^ / > 3 
μηδὲ ἄτιμον τὸ πρᾶγμα ποιήσαντα. τί οὖν ἐστι τὸ 
> , ? ~ f 3 . . ` » > ^ 
ἀδύνατον ἐν τῷ παρόντι; ἐγὼ μὲν kai τἆλλα ἀξιῶ 
/ 36 τ / Q7 ` ε - 
πιστεύεσθαι e$" ὧν λέγω-- οὐδέποτε γὰρ ὑμᾶς 
2 L4 
ἐξηπάτησα, ὡς ἐγὼ νομίζω, ὑπὲρ οὐδενός: οὐδὲ 
7 > 
πρότερον ἄλλως διανοούμενος εἶπον--ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ 
+ 3 ^ 
πλείους ἀσχολίαι ... καταλιπεῖν μέχρι τοῦδε οὐχ 
ἑκόντα µε κατέσχηκεν. τὸ δὲ νῦν οὐκέτι ἐγχωρεῖ 
5, N 3 ~ 
σχεδόν. οὔτε γὰρ ἐμοὶ οὔτε ἴσως ὑμῖν ἄμεινόν 

3 » ` + i) , e ^ 
ἐστιν ἐμὲ διατρίβειν ἐνθάδε. ὥστε παραιτοῦμαι 

S ^ > ’ . er * nw 28 y 8 
τὴν ψῆφον. ἐπίσταμαι yap ὅτι οὐκ ἂν ἐδεήθην 
ἐξετάσεως, ἀλλὰ ὥσπερ πρότερον ἐν τῷ φανερῷ 

> p προτερ : pe 
ἐκείνων Reiske : ἐκείνους. 
μὰ Ma Emperius: μᾶλλον. 
βουλομένων W ilamowilz : βουλόμενον. 
οὐκοῦν oa ὑμῶν deleted by Emperins. 
αὐτὸν lteiske : τὸν. 6 ἐφ᾽ Casaubon : ὑφ᾽. 
Wilamowitz noted a lacuna at this point. The missing 
words need not have been many, but they must have included 


a subject for κατέσχηκεν. 
5 ἐδεήθην] ἐδεήθη Arnim. 


M 07 ὦ ιο mM 


1 Though Dio has been speaking of the philosopher in 
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found them to be more wealthy or more distinguished 
than his own. For it is neither more righteous nor, 
by Heaven. more pleasant to disdain those who are 
related by ties of blood and then to be of serviee to 
those who are not relatives at all. 

Very well. the eonelusion to be drawn from these 
remarks is that the philosopher should hold office, 
since you wish it. However. you may be sure that, 
if there were not some insuper rable obstaele. Ehud 
not be waiting to be asked but should myself be 
asking, yes. entreating you. For this too is a mark 
of A “who are noble and sound-minded, that a man 
should rule his fellow citizens, himself announcing his 

'andidaey and being grateful for his eleetion instead 
of depreciating the honour, or even making it a 
dishonour. What, then, is the insuperable obstacle 
in the present instance ? I think i deserve to be 
believed in everything else whereof I speak—for in 
my opinion 1 have never deceived vou in anything, 
nor have l in the past said one thing and meant 
another ?—yet ] have always had too many engage- 
ments? and against my own inelination | have thus 
far been prevented from abandoning then.' And 
now it is no longer possible at all. pr: aetically speaking, 
For it is not to my interest. and possibly not to yours 
either, that 1 should tarry here. Therefore I beg to 
decline my election. Fór Τ feel sure that I should 
not have had to submit to investigation, but that, 
just as previously you eleeted me unanimously by 


the abstract, it now becomes plain that he is referring to 
himself. 

2 He is referring to his announced intention to leave Prusa, 
See Introduction. 

? Le., too many engagements to permit him to accept office. 

4 Somewhat amplified in translation. See critical note. 
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πάντες ἐψηφίσασθε, ὁπότε με ὑπενοήσατε βούλε- 
σθαι, τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ νῦν ἂν ἐπουήσατε. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἔχω οὕτως, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα μὲν ἄρξω, ἐπίσταμαι ὅτι οὐκ 
nN » ^ “ QA 3 ^ € ` / 
ιἂν ἔδει µε παρακαλεῖν, ἵνα δὲ ἀφεθῶ, ὑπὲρ τούτου 
πυρακαλῶν οὐκ αἰσχύνομαι. 


i παρακαλεῖν Emperius: παρακαλεῖσθαι. 


1 The phrases ἐδεήθην ἐξετάσεως and ἐν τῷ φανερῷ, here 
somewhat freely translated, are taken to mean that the 
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acclamation! when you suspected I was willing to take 
office, you would have done the same now too. How- 
ever, I am not so minded ; but while I know that in 
order to hold office I should not have been obliged to 
call upon you. vet in order to be excused from hold- 
ing office | am not ashamed to be calling upon vou. 


Council would dispense with both the usual scrutiny of the 
candidate for election and also the usual secret ballot. On 
the whole situation hinted at in 3 15, see Introduction. 
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REGARDING “HIS PAST RE- 
CORD, SPOKEN BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL 


Tns Discourse is really earlier in date than Or. 49, though 
the interval between the two is presumably very brief. In 
the one Dio disclaims the ambition to become archon, an- 
nouncing his intention to leave Prusa (50. T). in the other 
he declines that office in an election already in progress, re- 
e to his departure as to an event of the immediate futnre 
(49. 15). The projected journey is referred to briefly also in 
the opening sentence of Or. 45. A possible explanation of 
the reason for the journey and for the repeated postpone- 
ment of it is suggested in the Introduction to Or. 49 

Our Discourse affords no sure clue as to the reason for the 
meeting of the Council. It may have been a regular session 
of that body, though we learn (3 10) that Dio had been charged 
with having interfered with its convening. At all events the 
setting for this defence of his past record was highly. dramatic. 
The presiding officer nist have been his own son (τὸν viov 
τοῦτον. ἃ 5), to whose recent election as archon Dio seenis to 
refer at the close OF Or. 48. Dio himself was a member of 
the Council, for in § 10 he is at some pains to SUI why he 
has not been in attendance upon earlier sessions. 

Arnim argues with some plausibility that, when on a 
previous occasion Dio had declined election as archon, he had 
engineered the substitution of his son for that position. We 
do not know the precise age of the son at the time of his 
election, but the reference to his inexperience (Or. 48. 17) 
leads us to suppose that he was young for the highest office 
in the state, and that supposition is confirmed by the conclud- 
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ing sentence of the present Discourse as emended by Capps. 
What more natural, then, than that Dio's enemies should 
have spread the report that the son was merely a cat's paw 
for the father, and that, while evading the responsibilities of 
office, Dio was exereising all its prerog atives—márra ἁπλῶς 
νομίζουσι τὰ τῆς ἀρχῆς γίγνεσθαι κατὰ τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην. ἃ 10? 
Against that rumour Dio offers the favourite Greek argument 
of probability, pointing to his previons record and claiming 
that it would be inconsistent, espeeially for one of his age, to 
refrain from exercising the prerogatives of a member of the 
Council, while at the same time trying to usurp the functions 
of its presiding officer. The fact that shortly thereafter he 
was put up as a candidate for that office suggests either that 
his arguments or his flattery or both had silenced the opposi- 
tion or else that his foes were really a very small minority. 
There is in these Bithynian addresses abundant testimony 
to his popularity and influence at Prusa. 
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Ῥ ` D " ` € ta , s > w 8 
“γὼ καὶ πρότερον μὲν ὑμᾶς ἠγάπων, ὦ άνδρες, 
> 5 M ^ M 
ὥσπερ εἰκὸς ἦν τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν ἐπιεικῆ καὶ οὐκ) 
ἀνόητον τὸ φρονιμώτατον στέργειν τῆς πατρίδος 
$ P^ M M e ^ » ^ 
καὶ βεβαιότατον: τὸ δὲ ὑμῶν ἄλλους προτιμᾶν 
ὅμοιον ὥσπερ εἴ τις φιλόπολις εἶναι λέγων ταῖς 
οἰκίαις μὲν ἤδοιτο καὶ τοῖς ἐργαστηρίοις τοῖς ἐν 
τῇ πόλει, τὴν δὲ ἀγορὰν καὶ τὸ πρυτανεῖον καὶ τὸ 
, A M » ε 4 2 , e ΄ 
βουλευτήριον καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἱερὰ ἀμελέστερον ὁρῴη, 
aN M / » / 4 M ^ 
ἢ νὴ Ma εἴ τις Λακεδαιμονίων τὸ μὲν πλῆθος 
/ 
ἐφίλει, τοὺς δὲ βασιλέας καὶ τοὺς ἐφόρους καὶ τοὺς 
γέροντας ἠτίμαζε τοὺς σωφροσύνῃ τῶν ἄλλων 
΄ M 5 ^ er [4 / 2 F 
διαφέροντας καὶ δι οὓς ἅπασα ἡ πόλις ἐσῴζετο. 
er . . ^ > £ a £ > ΄ 
ὅπου καὶ παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις, οἳ μάλιστα ἀνθρώ- 
πων ἐδημοκρατοῦντο καὶ πλεῖστον ἔνεμον τοῖς πολ- 
λοῖς καὶ δημοτικοῖς, οὐδεὶς πώποτε οὕτως ἐγένετο 
^ / > A ey? / > ^ 34 
θρασὺς δημαγωγός,, οὐδὲ “Ὑπέρβολος ἐκεῖνος ἢ 
Κλέων, ὥστε τὸν ᾿Άρειον πάγον ἢ τὴν βουλὴν τοὺς 


! οὐκ added by Casaubon. 


! Chat all these places should be called ἱερά should not 
surprise us. The market-place was dotted with altars and 
memorials and shrines, and town-hall and council-chamber 
each had its religious rites and associations. 
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My friends, I admired you even ere this, as indeed it 
was to be expected that a man of fairness and no fool 
would cherish that element in his native city which is 
most sensible and trustworthy: on the other hand, 
to rank others ahead of you is as if a man who pro- 
fessed to be patriotic were to delight in the private 
houses and workshops in his city, but to regard with 
more indifference the market- -plàce. the town-hall, the 
conneil-chamber, and the other sacrosanct places? ; 
or as if, by Heaven, a Spartan were to be fond of the 
common people, but were to hold in low esteem the 
kings and ephors and elders. men by far superior to 
all others in prudence, men by w hose efforts the city 
as a whole was being preserved? Again, take the 
Athenians, who had the most demoeratie government 
in the w orld and gave the most numerous privileges 
to the masses and the people's party : they never had 
any demagogue, not even the notorious Hype bolus 3 
or Cleon, so audacious as to regard the Areopagus or 


2 The ephors and elders had even more prestige than the 
kings. 

3 Hyperbolus shared with the more famous Cleon, whom 
he succeeded as leader of the democratic party, the special 
ridicule of the comic poets. 
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ἑξακοσίους ἀτιμότερον τοῦ δήμου νομίζειν. εἰ δὲ 
συνεχῶς μέμνημαι Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ ᾽ Αθηναίων, 
συγγνώμην ἐχέτωσαν οἱ πάνυ δριμεῖς, ὅτι τῶν 
τοιούτων παραδε ιγμάτων ὑμᾶς ἀξίους κρίνω, καὶ 
πρὸς Hi: λληνας, ὡς οἶμαι, διαλεγόμενος οὐκ ἄλλων 
τινῶν μᾶλλον ἡ ἡγοῦμαι πρέπειν μνημονεύειν ἢ τῶν 
ακρως E λλήν UY. 

Της δ᾽ οὖν εὐνοίας τῆς πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ τῆς πίστεως 
ἐκεῖνο ὑμῖν γιγν ato) τεκμήριον, ὅτι μήτε ἑταιρείᾳ 
Tul πεποιθὼς μήτε συνήθεις ἐξ ὑμῶν ἔχων τινὰς 
θαρρῶν εἰσέρχομαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ νομίζω μηδενὸς 

ἔλαττον ἂν ἔχειν, δῆλον ὅτι τῇ κοινῇ φιλίᾳ πεπι- 
στευκὼς καὶ τῇ πρὸς ἅπαντας εὐνοίᾳ, μηδὲ! ἰσχυ- 
pos ἢ φοβερὸς εἶναι δοκῶν 1) βουλόμενος" διὰ τοῦτο 
θεραπεύεσθαι. εἰ δὲ τος τοὺς δημοτικοὺς ὅτε 
ἦσαν ἐλεεινοί, καὶ καθ’ ὅσον οἷόν τε ἦν ἐπικουφίζειν 
ἐπειρώμην, οὐθέν ἐστι τοῦτο σημεῖον τοῦ πρὸς 
, ` ` ^ L4 

ἐκείνους έχειν οἰκειότερον: ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦ σώματος 
ἀεὶ τὸ κάμνον θεραπεύομεν καὶ πλείονα ποιούμεθα 
πρόνοιαν ποδῶν ἢ ὀφθαλμῶν, ὅταν οἱ μὲν ἀλγῶσι 
καὶ πεπονθότες ὦσιν, οἱ δὲ ὑγιαίνωσιν. εἰ δὲ εἶπον 
ἐλεευ'οὓς τοὺς δημοτικούς, μηδεὶς ὑπολάβῃ λέγειν 
pe ὡς aduca καὶ παράνομα ἔπασχον, ὁπότε καὶ 
τοὺς ὑπὸ ἰατρῶν τεμνομένους ἢ καομένους, ἐπὶ 
σωτηρία πάσχοντας ταῦτα, ἐλεοῦμεν, καὶ δακρύου- 

1 μηδὲ Emperius, μή ye Arnim : μήτε. 

After βουλόμενος Crosby deletes ὡς. 


! The old Council of Five Hundred was enlarged to six 
hundred in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the tribes having 
been increased to twelve. 

SOC, OR dT. 

3 Ife speaks more sympathetically regarding the commons 
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the Council of the Six Hundred ! with less reverence 
than the common people. But if 1 am continually 
referring to the Spartans and Athenians, let the 
carping critics pardon me. because I am judging 
you worthy of sueh comparisons and beeause in ad- 
dressing Greeks, as I take to be the ease, I deem it 
appr opriate not to refer to any others than Greeks 
of the first rank. 

However that may be, let this be your evidenee of 
my goodwill toward you, as well as of my trust in 
you, that I come be fore you with assurance neither 
because I rely upon some politieal elub nor because I 
have among you some familiar friends : morcover, I 
believe | Should stand as high with vou as any man, 
obviously beeause I have based my ‘confidence upon 
my friendship toward all and my goodwill toward all, 
and not upon my being held to be an influential 
or formidable person or seeking to be favoured for 
such a reason. On the other hand, if I did pity the 
commons at the time when they were subjects for 
pity, and if I tried my best to ease their burdens. 
this is no sign that I am on more friendly terms with 
them than with vou. We know that, in the ease of 
the body, it is always the ailing part which we treat, 
and that we devote more attention to the feet than 
to the eyes, if the feet are in pain and have been 
injured while the eyes are in sound condition. Again, 
if I have said that the commons were subjcets for pity, 
let no one assume that I mean they have been treated 
unfairly and illegally,? for we also pity persons who 
are subjected by physicians to surgery or eautery, 
although such treatment is for their recovery, and 


in Or. 43, but it must be remembered that he was on that 
oeeasion addressing the popular assembly. 
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» / ` / ος / 
σιν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς καὶ μητέρες καὶ πατέρες, εἰδότες 
> , 
ὠφελουμένους. 
ar . » e . , e ^ > r . 
Ο δὲ ἔφην, ὅτι καὶ πρότερον ὑμᾶς ἠγάπων πρὶν 
3 - ^ t ^ 
ἢ πεῖραν ἱκανὴν εἰληφέναι τῆς διανοίας, νῦν γε 
A ο 5 ` 7 ` 
ὀμνύω τοὺς θεοὺς ὑμῖν ἅπαντας, ἡ μὴν ἔγωγε τὴν 
M , ΄ D. / ^ ’ Ν AŬ 
βουλὴν οὐ μόνον ἀξίαν τιμῆς κρίνω καὶ φιλίας, 
5 . M , . 3 . £ ^ . s > / 
ἀλλὰ καὶ θαυμάζω τὴν ἰσχὺν ὑμῶν καὶ τὴν ἀλή- 
~ . 
θειαν καὶ τὴν ἐλευθερίιν. καὶ τοῦτον ἔσχηκα τὸν 
€ ^ / . 3 ^ 
τρόπον, ὥστε TH δήμῳ μὲν ἐκτετικέναι δοκεῖν 
- ^ ^ 
κατὰ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ δύναμιν ὡς πολίτης, ὑμῖν δὲ 
3 / T $ "^ ^ M e ή 
ὀφείλειν καὶ μηδέποτε ἂν δυνηθῆναι τὴν ὑμετέραν 
34 ε / ` ^ . . ε M 
εὔνοιαν ὑπερβαλέσθαι. καὶ τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ῥηθὲν 
ὑπὸ τῶν παλαιῶν Twos ῥητόρων, ὑπερβολήν τινα 
ἔχειν δοκοῦν κολακείας, ὅτι τὸν δῆμον εἰκότως ἂν 
» AV ey ^ / DOSTA , ^ 
ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς περιφεροίμην,' ἐγὼ δικαίως ἂν 
εἴποιμι πρὸς ὑμᾶς. καὶ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦτον, εἰ νοῦν 
» \ ^29 / L ` / INS 
ἔχει καὶ σωφρονεῖ, νομίζω πάντα τὸν βίον ὑμῖν 
ἀναθήσειν καὶ θεραπεύσειν ὑμᾶς οὐχ ἧττον ἐμοῦ. 
Tivos γενομένου, φήσει τις, καὶ τίνα τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
pa H » PY E P 
^ > 4 e ε / » b ’ 
πεῖραν εἰληφὼς οὕτως ὑπερδιατείνῃ; ἴσως émi- 
πνοιά τίς μοι γέγονεν αὐτόματος καὶ φορὰ τῆς 
- ^ 3 - > 
ψυχῆς τοιαύτη πρὸς ὑμᾶς: ἐκεῖνο Ò οὖν ἐπίστασθε 
- ς ” ^ z M 4 z 
σαφῶς ὅτι οὔτε δῆμον οὔτε βουλὴν οὔτε ἄνδρα, 


1 περιφεροίμην] περιφέροι μὴν M, περιφέροι, νῦν Hemsterhuis. ΄ 
σωφρονεῖ Reiske : σωφρονεῖν. 


81. 

Like many other passages in this speech, the allusion, 
though doubtless clear to the audience, is less clear to the 
reader. Possibly Dio is alluding to the Council’s indulgence 
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since their mothers and fathers alike weep over them, 
although they know that they are being benefited. 

How ever, as ] was saying, 1 though I αι you 
even ere this, before ever I "had had sufficient experi- 
ence of your disposition. now certainly, I swear to 
you by all the gods, I for my part not only judge the 
Council worthy of respect and affection, but am even 
amazed at your power and truthfulness and independ- 
ence. Moreov er, ] have conducted myself in such a 
way that, while I have, as I think, repaid the people 
in full to the best of my abilitv as a citizen, yet to 
you I am still indebted, and I could never outdo your 
benevolence toward me.? And in fact that expres- 
sion which was used by one of the orators of old 
which was considere d to contain a certain excess of 
flattery, namely, “ I might with good reason carry 
the commons around with me in my eyes, I could 
justly use with reference to you. And w hat i is more, 
this son of mine, if he is sensible and prudent, 1 
believe will dedicate his whole life to your service 
and consult your welfare no less than I do. 

“What has happened," some one will say. " and 
what experience of the gentlemen have you had. that 
you are so extravagant in vour language Ρ 8. Pos- 
sibly it is an inspiration w hich has come to me spon- 
taneously. a spiritual impulse of that sort in your 
direction ; but one thing at any rate I would have 
you know clearly—that I cannot cherish or favour 
with my eloquence either commons or Council or 


in the matter of his son, to whom he presently refers. See 
Introduction. 

3 The gentlemen in question were of course the members 
of the Council, before whom he was then speaking. He is 
well aware how extravagant is his praise, and he is quick to 
anticipate likely criticisms and to make capital out of them. 
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σατράπην. 7) δυνάστην 3 7 τύραννον, στέργειν 7 θερα- 
πεύειν τοῖς λόγοις ἐγὼ δύναμαι, μὴ. παρ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ 
πρότερον αὐτὸν raw έσας καὶ τὸ τῆς φυχῆς ἦθος 
ἀποδεξάμενος. ὑμᾶς δὲ ὁρῶ, σχεδὸν ὁσάκις ὑμῶν 
γέγονε πεῖρα τῆς διανοίας, μηδὲν πώποτε ἄδικον 

μηδὲ ἀμφίβολον μηδὲ" ταπεινὸν μηδὲ” εὐμετάβολον 
μηδὲ ἀναίσθητον μηδ᾽ ἧτταν' η θορύβων 1 ἢ πραγ- 
μάτων ἐπιδεδειγμένους: ὥστε εἴποιμ᾽ ἂν θαρρῶν, 
ἔχετε μὲν προστάτας χρηστούς, οὐδένα δὲ ἄξιον 
ἑαυτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τῶν πρότερον" τὸν ἐμὸν πατέρα 
ἢ πάππον οὐδὲ τοὺς τῶν ἄλλων, πάντας ἀγαθοὺς 
καὶ τιμῆς ἀξίους. 

Kat μηδείς µε νομίσῃ λέγειν ἐμαυτὸν εἰσποιοῦντα 
τῷ προΐστασθαι. τῆς βουλῆς: ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ ἄπειμι 
διὰ πολλὰς: αἰτίας---καὶ πιστεύσατε ὡς νῦν γοῦν" 
ἀληθῶς λέγω--καὶ ἴσως οὐκ ἐμαυτοῦ χάριν ὠφε- 
λείας ἢ τρυφῆς Twos: ἣν δὲ εἶχον ἀποκρύψασθαι 
8 γνώμην οὐκ ἐδυνάμην. καὶ οὐκ ἔστι δέος μήποτε 

ἐγὼ δόξω κολακεύειν ὑμᾶς, οὐ κολακεύσας τὸν ἐχ- 

θρὸν τύραννον οὐδὲ ῥῆμα ἀγεννὲς οὐδὲ ἀνελεύθερον 
εἰπώι, ὅτε πολλοῖς ἀγαπητὸν ἦν ζῆν ὁτιοῦν πράτ- 
τουσι καὶ λέγουσιν. ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖ μέγα καὶ θεῖον 
εἶναι τὸ γιγνόμενον παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. ἰδίᾳ μὲν γὰρ ὁποῖοί 
ποτέ ἐστε οὐ σφόδρα ἀκριβῶς ἐπίσταμαι: νομίζω 
δὲ βελτίους τῶν πολλῶν: κοινῇ δέ, ὅταν συνέλθητε 


- 


! μηδὲ Emperius : μήτε. 2 μηδὲ Emperius : μήτε. 
3 μηδὲ Emperins : μήτε. 
! μηδ᾽ ἧτταν added by Emperius. 
After πρότερον Kmperius deletes 7. 


6 νῦν γοῦν Eamperius : γοῦν νῦν or γοῦν. 


1 Such fulsome flattery suggests that there had been 
friction between the Council and its presiding officer, and that 
Dio is willing to go to any length to heal the trouble. 
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man, be he satrap or prince or tyrant, without first 
praising them to myse Jf and approving the character 
of their spirit. Butin your case, practically every time 
there has been a test of vour disposition, I «ce vou 
have never displayed any injustiec or double-dealing 
or baseness or fickleness or insensibility or vielding to 
clamour or annoyance. And so I might SAV with 
assurance, that, while you have had excellent leaders, 
you have had none as excellent as you deserve. no, 
not even my father or my grandfather of days gone 
bv, nor the forebears of the rest of Τη. all good men 
and deserving of honour as they were. 

And let no one imagine that I am trying through 
oratory to force my way iuto the preside ney of the 
Council: for 1 am leaving Prusa for a variety of 
reasons—and yon must believe that this time at least 
I speak the truth 2—and perhaps not for the sake 
of personal profit or any self-indulgence: indeed T 
have not been able to hide my purpose. Besides, 
there is no fear that I s ever be thought guilty 
of flattering von. since I did not flatter the hateful 
tyrant * or utter a single ignoble or servile word. at 
a time when many were glad to save their lives by 
any decd or word atal. On the contrary, your way 
of doing things seems to me to be grand. yes, super- 
human. For, while I do not know with absolute pre- 
cision what you are like in private life—though I 
believe you to he superior to most people—1 do know 


2 Dio has not yet taken his departure when he delivers 
Or. 49. See the Introduction to that Discourse for a possible 
explanation. 

Apparently Dio had divulged his purpose to some of his 
acquaintances privately. He may have hoped to secure fnr- 
ther grants for Prusa. See his veiled allusion in Or. 49. 15. 

5 Domitian. Cf. Or. 45. 1. 
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^ ^ , * . » , 3 M ΄ 
δεῦρο ἢ πάλιν εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, οὐδὲν πώποτε 
X 5 ΩΙ > A 
οὔτε ταπεινὸν οὔτε ἀνελεύθερον οἶδα εἰπόντας ἢ 
^ > 
φρονήσαντας ὑμᾶς, οὐ παράκλησιν ἰσχύουσαν παρ 
- / 
ὑμῖν, οὐχ ὑπόσχεσιν, οὐκ ἀπείλησιν,' εἴ τις apa 
~ ld 5 e 5 > ΄ 3 ^ A Taa X 
τοιοῦτός ἐστιν, wat ἰσχύειν ἀπειλῶν. διὰ τί δὲ 
μὴ φῶ τὰ δοκοῦντα ἐμαυτῷ, καθάπερ δέον τὸν 
7 . . ’ * ’ M A 
φιλόσοφον τὰ πονηρὰ μόνον ἐξελέγχειν, τὰ δὲ 
/ z ^ \ 3X7 2.» 
βελτίω παρακαλύπτεσθαι, 7) την ἀλήθειαν επι 
L P ss ^ ` 1 > > ,73 ` 
μόνοις τοῖς κακοῖς οὖσαν ὠφέλιμον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ" καὶ 
ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς οὐδὲν ἧττον, ὅτι εὔφημος; 
ον ἄπο / , , > όλ 
Xò οὖν, φήσει τις, ἐγκώμιον ἀναστὰς ἠθέλη- 
» - - ^ ` / L4 DAN 5 AY 
σας εἰπεῖν τῆς βουλῆς; Kat τί δεινόν, ἐὰν ἀληθὲς 
ἢ; τὸ δὲ ἐγκώμιον τοῦτο, ἐὰν φαίνησθε ἀνόμοιοι 
τοῖς λεγομένοις, οὐχ ὑμέτερος ἐστιν ἔπαινος, τοῦ 
δὲ εἰπόντος κατηγορία. ὅμως δὲ οὐκ ἂν ἐποιησά- 
3 Ld / ~ 3 . £ » 
µην οὐδένα λόγον τοιοῦτον εἰ μὴ σφόδρα ἤλγησα, 
ὥσπερ πρότερόν ποτε, ἀκούσας ὅτι καθυφίεμαι 
τὸ ὑμέτερον. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἀπελογησάμην, οὐχ 
ὑπερορῶν ἀπολογεῖσθαι: πόθεν; οὐδὲ κρίνων ἐμαυ- 
τοῦ ταπεινότερον. νυστάζοντι μὲν γάρ, ws φασι, 
δικαστῇ, καὶ νὴ Δία τυράννῳ, κακοήθει καὶ πονηρῷ 
ταπεινὸν ἀπολογεῖσθαι: πολίταις δὲ καὶ συγγενέσι 
καὶ φίλοις, oUs τις ἡγεῖται μετρίους, οὐ ταπεινόν, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὔγνωμον καὶ δίκαιον. καὶ τότε οὖν ὀρθῶς 
b) ’ . - ~ ^ e e ^ ’ 
ἐποίησα καὶ νῦν πολλῷ μᾶλλον, ὅτε ὑμᾶς σαφέσ- 
y 
τερον ἐπίσταμαι. πυνθάνομαι γὰρ ὥς τινες ἔδοξαν 


1 οὐκ ἀπείλησιν added by Post, οὐκ ἀπειλήν Arnim, οὔτ᾽ 
ἀπειλάς Reiske. 
2 After ἀλήθειαν Reiske deletes οὐκ. 


3 ἀλλ᾽ οὐ Emperius: ἀλλὰ. 4 © added by Capps. 
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that asa corporate body. whenever you gather here, 
or, it may be, in the Assembly. you have never said 
or thought anything base or servile, and that entre atv 
has no w eight with you, nor promises, nor threats— 
supposing of course there is any one so low as to try 
to prevail by threats. But why should [ not speak 
my mind—as if the philosopher had to confine himself 
to exposing what is bad and concealing what is better, 
or as if the truth were beneficial only in eonnexion 
with evils, instead of no less so in eonnexion with good 
things, Hecate it is laudatory ! 

' But did you, then,” some one will ask. “ rise to 
your feet merely to deliver a eulogy of the Council ? "' 
And what is there shocking in “that. provided the 
eulogy be true? However, this eulogy of mine, in 
ease you are clearly unlike what is Pun of you, is 
not a eulogy of you, but rather an aeeusation of the 
speaker. Still, for all that. I should not have delivered 
any sueh speech at all if Τ had not been very much 
hurt, as I was onee before. on hearing that I am 
eompromising your position. And this explains why 
I have defended myself. not disdaining to make a de- 
fenee—whv should I ?—nor judging it to be beneath 
me. For while it is humiliating to make a defence 
before a dozing judge. as the saying goes, and also, 
by Heaven, before e a malicious and rascally tyrant, to 
do so before fellow citizens and kinsmen and friends 
whom one regards as fair-minded is not humiliating, 
but reasonable and just. So not only was my conduct 
correct on that former oeeasion 2 but it is much more 
so now that I know you better. For I learn—and 


1 The allusion is perhaps purposely vague. Dio may be 
alluding to his defence of the commons (cf. $8 3-4). 
? See preceding note. 
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. l4 > , ~ [4 > M 5 . [4 
--καὶ λόγος ἐρρύη τοιοῦτος-- ὡς ἐμὲ ἐμποδὼν γενό- 
μενον τῷ συνάγεσθαι βουλήν: ἐπεὶ καὶ τόδε ἤκουσα 
ὡς πάντα ἁπλῶς νομίζουσι τὰ τῆς ἀρχῆς γίγνεσθαι 
κατὰ τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην. ἐγὼ δὲ ἐκεῖνο μὲν οὐκ 
ἀφαιροῦμαι τὸν υἱόν, τὸ μηδὲν ἄκοντος ἂν ἐμοῦ 

- ^ 2 > ο ^ A s A A r4 
ποιῆσαι τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ μηδὲ ἄλλως ἂν ἢ στοχαζό- 
μενον καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς γνώμης: ὀμνύω δὲ μὴ προστάξαι 

^ ^ 1 
μηδεπώποτε μηδέν, λέγω δὲ τῶν κοινῶν, τὸ δὲ 
συμβουλεύειν πατέρα" ὄντα τὰ" κρείττονα δοκοῦντα 
4 . 

προστάγματος ἔχει τάξιν. καὶ διὰ τὴν ὑποψίαν 
ταύτην ἀπὸ χρόνου τινὸς οὐδὲ ταῖς βουλαῖς παρ- 
ετύγχανον. τὸ γὰρ ἔχειν" αὐτὸν ἀξιώσαντα τῶν" 
^ ’ e e X M ΄ » . 
τῆς πόλεως ὡς ἱκανὸν ὄντα βουλεύεσθαι ἤδη καὶ 
διοικεῖν τὰ κοινά, μεταξὺ δὲ ἔργῳ ποιεῖν ἰδιώτην 
καὶ τῆς ἐξουσίας τῆς κατὰ τὸν νόμον ἄκυρον οὔτε 
ἄλλως ἐπιεικὲς οὔτε ἴσον᾽ αὖ Tols? τηλικούτοις. 


1 τὸ δὲ Wilamowitz : μηδὲ. 
2 πατέρα Reiske: πότερα. 
3 τὰ added by Wilamowitz. 
4 ἔχει Wilamowitz : ἔχειν. 
? ἔχειν] ἄρχειν Selden. 
* τῶν added by Capps. 7 ἴσον Capps: ἴσως. 
8 αὖ τοῖς with UT, τοῖς Pflugk : αὐτοῖς BM. 
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there has been a flood of talk of that kind—that some 
have believed the charge that I bloeked the assem- 
bling of the Council : indeed I have heard also that 
they believe that absolutely every aet of the govern- 
ment takes place to suit my wishes. But as for me. 
while I do not rob my son of one thing, | mean his 
unwillingness to do anything within his own control 
against my wishes or in any other w ay than guessing 
at my opinion too, nevertheless I swear I never gave 
him any orders at all—I mean orders on publie matters 
—though for one who is a father to advise what seems 
to him “preferable does have the status of an order. 
Moreover, because of this suspieion of whieh I have 
spoken, for some time past I have not attended the 
sessions of the Couneil. For to have deemed him 
worthy of municipal activities as being competent 
by now to be a Councillor and to administcr the 
eommonwealth, but meanwhile actually to try to 
make him a, private citizen and to rob him of the 
authority which is legally EN I sav. is from 
any point of view nether reasonable nor vet fair 
for men of my age.! 


1 For an interpretation of these concluding sentences, see 
the Introduction. 
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Or the Diodorus mentioned in the title of the present Dis- 
course we know absolutely nothing. Dio supplies no clues 
in the speech itself. Fn fact, he does not address him directly. 
Consequently we may infer that the name rests upon reliable 
tradition. It would appear that the man in question had 
just made a speech in Assembly lauding some citizen of 
Prusa. It is plain from § 8 that this citizen had effected 
certain reforms in connexion with the ephebes.! Diodorus 
may have nioved —or seconded —a resolution to give him 
wider jurisdiction of similar character (cf. 8 6). Dio fol- 
lowed him with this brief speech, whose purpose is both to 
register his own approval of the proposal and at the same 
time to cast suspicion upon the sincerity of the previous 
speaker. 

If we are left in the dark as to Diodorus, we are in almost 
equal darkness as to the unnamed recipient of the city's 
favour. Arnim states confidently that he is Dio's son. ‘This 
is possible, but the speech provides no proof of the assump- 
tion. On the contrary, the speaker exhibits remarkable self- 
restraint, if we are to think of him as the father of the person 
who is receiving signal honours. Most of his remarks are 
devoted to the merits of his city, and when he does refer to the 
man whom that city is honouring, it is by means of a colour- 
less τούτου or τοῦδε. [η fact, the rather satirical tone of the 


! The term ephebes was used of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty. Athens seems to have instituted the system of 
providing systematic training for sueh young men, and the system 
assumed ever greater importanee from the fourth century B.C. onward, 
as is witnessed by numerous inseriptions. 
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opening sentence in § 2, the grudging acknowledgement at 
the beginning of 8 h and the possible suggestion of hasty 
judgement contained in the clause εὐθὺς ἡγεῖσθε καὶ ὑμᾶς 
ἀμείνους δύνασθαι ποιεῖν (8 8). give the impression that Dio 
was not enthusiastic over the task before him. 


1 


ΠΡΟΣ ATOAQPON 


Ἐφόδρα θαυμάζειν ἔπεισιν, ὦ ἄνδρες, εἴ τις οὐκ 
ἀποδεχόμενός τινα οὐδὲ ἀγαπῶν ἔπειτα ἀναστὰς 
ἐπαινεῖ τῷ λόγῳ καὶ ἐνίοτε διῆλθεν ἐγκώμιον 
μακρὸν καὶ λίαν ἐπιμελῶς συγκείμενον. o γὰρ 
τοιοῦτος ἄνθρωπος οὐκ ἔστιν ὅ τι τῶν αἰσχίστων 
οὐ σύνοιδεν αὑτῷ, φθόνον,᾽ μικροψυχίαν, τὸ πάντων 
ἔσχατον, δουλείαν. λέγεται γοῦν οὐκ ἀτόπως καὶ 
παρὰ τοῖς παλαιοῖς" 

δούλου τόδ᾽ εἶπας. 
φέρε δή, πῶς οὐκ" ἂν εἴη δοῦλος 6 πρὸς τοσούτους 
ἅμα ἀνθρώπους ἕτερα ὧν φρονεῖ ποιῶν, καὶ ταῦτα 
οὐχ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ μετὰ φροντίδος καὶ παρασκευῆς, 
καὶ κολακεύων πολλάκις ἄνθρωπον καὶ θαυμάζων 
ὃν οὐ φιλεῖ; μέτριον γὰρ οὕτως εἰπεῖν. 

Καὶ μὴν ὅτι πάντες πάντας" ἐγκωμιάζουσι παρ᾽ 
ἡμῖν ἐπίστασθε δήπου: ὥστ᾽ ἐγὼ συνήδομαι καὶ 
κρίνω μακαρίους ὑμᾶς, εἰ οὕτως φιλοῦμεν πάντες 
ἅπαντας. τοῦτο γάρ ἐστιν ἀκόλουθον. ἐβουλόμην 
δ᾽ ἄν, ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς βουλαῖς καὶ ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις 
πολλῶν ἐγκωμίων ἀκοῦσαι ἔστιν, οὕτως καὶ ἐν τῇ 
1 φθόνον] φόβον Geel. 5 οὐκ added by Emperius. 


ποιῶν εἰπών] Herwerden. 4 πάντας Reiske: πάντα. 


1 Euripides, Phoenissae 392. 
2 We infer that Dio is addressing the Assembly. 
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IN REPLY TO DIODORUS 


My friends, it strikes me as exceedingly surprising 
when a man who does not approve of some one or 
does not like him nevertheless rises to praise him in 
a speech, and on oecasion enters into a long eulogy, 
one very carefully composed. For such a person has 
on his eonseienee all that is most disgraeeful— envy, 
meanness of spirit, and, worst of all. | servility. Not 
inappropriately, at any rate. is that term used for it 
by the ancients in the verse 


A slave's word this thou hast spoken.! 


Ave, how could that man be other than a slave, who 
in the presence of so many people ? acts at variance 
with his own thoughts—and that too. not with frank- 
ness, but with premeditation and cold caleulation— 
and indulges in frequent flattery and admiration of 
a person whom he does not like : ? Indeed that is to 
put it mildly ! 

As a matter of fact, you know, no doubt, that with 
us everybody lauds ev erybody ; ; and so I rejoice with 
you and eount you fortunate if we all are so fond of 
everybody ——for this is the natural inference! How- 
ever, I wish that, just as it is possible to hear many 
eulogies in meetings of the Couneil and of the 
Assembly, so also it might be in the market-place and 
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3 ~ . ^ My / ~ . M \ 
ἀγορᾷ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις συλλόγοις. νῦν δὲ παρὰ τὸν 
/ ^ ~“ ο. 4. 2 M / ` 
τόπον τοιαῦτα' ἢ τοιαῦτά ἐστι τὰ λεγόμενα, καὶ 
if 3 ^ ^ ` 
ὥσπερ οἱ γυμνάζοντες αὑτοὺς ἐν ταῖς σχολαῖς, καὶ 
^ ~ ~ Ἂ M 
ἡμεῖς ἐγχειροῦμεν εἰς ἀμφότερα. οὐκοῦν, ἂν μὲν 
εἰς ἐκκλησίαν τις παραγένηται τῶν ξένων, ἡρώ- 
~ s ~ > , 
ων Tw'Ov ἢ σοφῶν ἡγήσεται τὴν πόλιν: àv © εἰς 
` > M M , € r 3 X ^ / 3 , 
τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐμβάλη, ὁποίων οὐδὲν δεῖ λέγειν" eni- 
3 στασθὲ γὰρ αὐτοί. τί οὖν, φήσει τις, ἀνέστης 
3 - > ^ X \ ’ 3 , 
ἐπιτιμήσων τοῖς ἐπαινοῦσιν; οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία, ἀλλ 
e i / ` y. 3 , τω , 
ὅπως, ἂν δυνατόν, μὴ μόνον ἐνθάδε ὦμεν φιλάν- 
M . > , M 
θρωποι καὶ φιλάγαθοι, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοίως ἐν’ παντὶ 
τόπῳ καὶ καιρῷ. 
^ ol ^ / 
Τὸν μὲν οὖν τούτου ἔπαυον ὁρῶ πεπληρωμένον 
ε , [4 ^ er / € M » » 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, ὥστε μηδεμίαν ὑπερβολὴν ἔχειν: ἄξιον 
- - - 2 
δὲ καὶ ὑμᾶς ἐπαινεῖν. δοκεῖτε" γάρ μοι πολὺ mav- 
~ ~ A 
-Twv τῶν δήμων διαφέρειν. κἀγὼ τοῦτο οὐκ ἂν 
T 3 ` ` 2 [4 tA e A M 
εἶπον, εἰ μὴ καὶ ἐφρόνουν οὕτως. οἱ μὲν yap 
” Ν N E ΄ ; M 
ἄλλοι πρὸς τὸ λυσιτελὲς μόνον βλέπουσιν, καὶ 
` / , ^ Ἂ S 7 4 f 
τοὺς διδόντας αὐτοῖς ἢ δυναμένους διδόναι, TOU- 
τοὺς ἐπαινοῦσιν: ὑμεῖς δὲ καὶ τὴν προθυμίαν καὶ τὸ 
ή , * / . ὯΝ - / 
4 βούλεσθαι μέγα εἶναι νομίζετε. καὶ οὐχὶ τοῦτό 
M \ A 
dup, ὡς οὐχὶ καὶ πεποίηκε πολλὰ καὶ μεγάλα: 
* , , ιά ^ ` 
πεποίηκε yap: ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ὑμῖν ye ἀπέχρη καὶ τὸ 
/ » ds oM X; EE κά Nr 
βούλεσθαι αὐτόν. ἔτι δὲ οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι τὰ ἐλάχιστα 
^ 7; , f / 3 d d 
τῶν γενομένων ἀποδέχονται: λέγω δὲ ὅσα ἔχει 
1 τοιαῦτα added by Selden. 
2 ἐν added by Reiske. 3 δοκεῖτε Reiske : δοκεῖ. 


L Some of Dio's own compositions illustrate the point, e.g., 
Or. 11. 
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the other places where men come together. But as 
it is, the words which are spoken are thus or thus in 
keeping with the place, and, just like those who are 
training themselves in the schools, we too try our 
hands at both sides of the question.! Therefore, if a 
stranger attends a meeting of the Assembly. he will 
imagine that ours is a city of heroes, as it were, or 
sages ; whercas if he bursts into the market- -place— 
there is no need to tell what kind of people he will 
think us, for vou know that vourselves. “ What 
then," some one will exclaim, “ have you taken the 
floor to censure those who praise ?" Not so. by 
Heaven, but in order that, if possible, we may demon- 
strate our love of humanity and of nobility, not here 
alone, but in every place and on every occasion. 

Now although Í observe that the laudation of the 
gentleman ? Has been made complete by you. so that 
nothing remains to be added? yet it is fitting that 
you D ko should be praised. For you seem to me to 
be far superior to all other communities. And | 
should not have said this if I did not think «o too. 
For example, all the others have an eye only for what 
is profitable, and those who give them some thing—or 
might do so—alone receive their praise τ herede 
you regard as of great importance both the earnest 
desire and the willingness to give. And I do not 
mean by this that our friend has not really rendered 
much important service, for he has, but rather that 
for you at least his mere willingness was sufficient. 
And again, the others stamp with approval the least 
important achievements—I mean such things as 


2 ILe., the unnamed person who is being honoured by the 
Assembly. 
3 [t would seem that more than one had sung his praises. 
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δαπάνην τινά: ὑμεῖς δὲ τῶν μεγίστων αἰσθάνεσθε 
κατὰ τὴν ἀξίαν. ἔστι δὲ τῷ παντὶ μεῖζον τοῦ 
δαπανᾶν τὸ κήδεσθαί τινα τῆς πόλεως καὶ φανε- 
ρὸν εἶναι εὐνοοῦντα ὑμῖν. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οἱ μὲν 
πλεῖστοι τοὺς νουθετοῦντας, κἂν διὰ λόγου' τοῦτο 
ποιῶσι, μισοῦσι, τοὺς δὲ μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς κολακεύον- 
τας θαυμαστῶς ἀποδέχονται: παρ᾽ ὑμῖν δὲ τοὖν- 
αντίον ὁ πλείστῃ παρρησίᾳ χρώμενος καὶ τοῖς 
ἁμαρτάνουσιν ἐπιπλήττων καὶ σωφρονίζων, οὗτος 
μάλιστα ἀγαπᾶται. 

Tis οὖν οὐκ ἂν ἀγαπήσειε τοιαύτην πόλιν καὶ 
πολιτείαν ἐν ἢ τῶν" φιλοτιμιῶν αἱ τιμαὶ μείζους 
εἰσίν, ὁ δὲ μετ᾽ εὐνοίας νουθετῶν τοῦ μετὰ κολα- 
κείας ὁμιλοῦντος μᾶλλον στέργεται, προθυμότεροι 
δ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ πολλοὶ σωφρονίζεσθαι καὶ ἐπανορθοῦ- 
σθαι ἢ θεραπεύεσθαι καὶ τρυφᾶν: ἢ τίς οὐκ ἂν 
ὑμᾶς μὲν ἐκπλαγείη, τοῦτον δ᾽ εὐδαιμονίσειεν, ὑφ᾽ 
ὑμῶν τοιούτων ὄντων κεκριμένον τῆς ὑμετέρας 
ἀρχῆς ἀξιον; 

Kairo’ ἔγωγε μέγαν αὐτῶ τὸν ἀγῶνα ὁρῶ πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς ὄντα. ὅτῳ γὰρ πόλις ὅλη καὶ δῆμος ἑκὼν 
ἐπέτρεψε παιδεύειν αὑτὸν καὶ ὃν ἐπιστάτην εἶλετο 
τῆς κοινῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ ὅτῳ τὴν μεγίστην ἀρχὴν 
ἔδωκε τῆς σωφροσύνης καὶ τῆς εὐταξίας καὶ τοῦ 
καλῶς βιοῦν ἕκαστον, πῶς οὐχὶ τούτῳ μέγας" ἀγών 

1 διὰ λόγου] μετὰ λόγου Arnim, δίχα ψόγου Geel. 


After τῶν Arnim adds μὲν. 3 καίτοι Crosby : καὶ. 
4 H 111 ent 
After μέγας Arnim adds ὁ, 


1 For the Greeks, admonition was not confined to mere 
words. Cf. Aristophanes, Wasps 254-255 : 
εἰ νὴ Δί᾽ αὖθις κονδύλοις νουθετήσεθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, 
ἀποσβέσαντες τοὺς λύχνους ἄπιμεν οἴκαδ᾽ αὐτοί--- 
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involve some expenditure of money—whereas you 
appreciate the greatest things as they deserve. And 
in fact it is an altogether greater achievement for a 
man to be really concenned for the citv and to show 
himself well- -disposed toward you than it is for him to 
spend money. Furthermore, while those who ad- 
monish, even if only verbally. are hated by most 
men. but those who delight with flattery are approved 
to a surprising degree, in your case, on the contrary. 
he who uses the fullest frankness and reproves those 
who go astray and tries to bring them to their senses 
is most admired. 

Who, then, could fail to adinire the kind of city and 
administration in which the honours conferred out- 
weigh the efforts made to obtain them, in which he 
who admonishes with kindly intent is more beloved 
than he who speaks to flatter. in whieh the masses 
are more eager to submit to correction and to be set 
right than to be courted and to live luxuriously ? 
Or who could fail to be amazed at you and, on the 
other hand. to congratulate this man on having 
been chosen by men like you as worthy to hold 
offiee here ? 3 

And yet I myself see that the task that lies before 
him with regard to you is a great one. For when an 
entire city and people voluntarily entrusts itself to a 
man for instruction and ehooses him as supervisor of 
its publie morals and gives him the supreme authority 
over temperance and orderliness and the right con- 
duet of the individual, is that man not confronted by 


By Zeus, if you admonish us again with your knuckles, we'll 
douse our lamps and go back home by ourselves. 

2 The title of the post to which he is being appointed is 
not given. 
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, e Sii Y / ^ a € / 
ἐστιν, ὥστε μηδὲν' ἐλάττονι φανῆναι τῆς ὑμετέρας 
γνώμης; σκόπει δέ, ἵνα εἰδῇς, ὅτι μηδὲ τῶν 
παλαιῶν μηδεὶς μηδὲ τῶν θαυμαζομένων διὰ παν- 
τὸς τοῦ χρόνου τηλικαύτης τιμῆς παρὰ τῶν πολι- 
τῶν τῶν᾽ αὑτοῦ τετύχηκεν. ὁ γοῦν Περικλῆς 
> ^ e ^ > ’ 
ἐκεῖνος, ὃν ἀκούομεν παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις akpa- 
ζούσης γενέσθαι τῆς πόλεως, στρατηγίας μὲν 
2. 7 ? ` L4 » M . s 
ἐτύγχανεν: οὐ μὴν ἄξιος ἔδοξε' διὰ παντὸς ἄρχειν 
τοῦ ypóvov! . . . καὶ ταύτην οὐκ ἀργύριον διοικῶν 
3, M > LA 3 3$. ? er 5 
οὐδὲ οἰκοδομημάτων ἐπιμελούμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως ἂν 
ἀγαθοὶ ὦσιν οἱ πολῖται, καὶ νουθετεῖν ἠβούλετο τοὺς 
- ? / 
ἁμαρτάνοντας καὶ τὸ γοῦν καθ αὐτὸν βελτίονας 
ποιεῖν. οὐ μὴν, ἠνείχοντο αὐτοῦ διὰ τὴν αὑτῶν" 
ἀναγωγίαν οἱ τότε. πόσῳ δὴ" κρείττους ὑμεῖς οἱ 
παραδιδόντες αὑτοὺς καὶ παιδεύει κελεύοντες τῶν 
εἰ καί τις παρ᾽. αὐτοῦ πρόθυμος ἦν τοῦτο ποιεῖν 
> 
ἀγανακτούντων καὶ οὐ μόνον οὐ τιμώντων, ἀλλὰ 
7 ^ 
καὶ ἀποκτεινάντων τὸν ἐπιμελούμενον" ὥσπερ ἐκεῖ- 
νοι Σωκράτην. 
- > » / 9 » wv ^ - ε ^ 
Ποῖον οὖν ἔτι κάλλιον ἐγκώμιον ἢ τοῦδε ἡ ὑμῶν 
s » ο ? M » . , / 
εἴποι τις ἄν; ol γε ἐπειδὴ ἠσθεσθε τοὺς ἐφήβους 


μηδὲν Reiske : μηδενὶ. 2 τῶν added by Pflugk. 
yoóv Selden : οὖν or νῦν. 

Emperius noted the lacuna at this point. 
αὑτῶν Dindorf: αὐτῶν. 
πόσω δὴ Emperius': δὴ πόσω M, πόσω δὲ UB. 
ἐπιμελούμενον Selden, ἐπιβαλλόμενον Emperius : ἐπικαλού- 
μενον. 


yD Dhl U m 


1 Pericles must have been sfrategus most of the time from 
his rise to power in 462-461 s.c. until his death in 429 p.c. 
Yet he was often subjected to bitter attack, and in the very 
year before his death he was deposed from office and tried 
for embezzlement, though later restored. 
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a mighty task. the task of not being found in any way 
inferior to your opinion of him ? But. that vou may 
recognize the truth of what I say. observe that not 
one of the men of old, not even of those who have al- 
ways been admired. hac gained from his fellow citizens 
such honour as you have now bestowed. For instance 
the illustrious Pericles—who. we are told, flourished 
at Athens when the city was in its prime—though he 
repeatedly obtained the post of general. was not 
deemed worthy of holding office all tlie time.! [But 
Socrates . . .]? and that too, not as an administrator 
of funds nor as one concerned with buildings? but 
rather with the purpose of making his fellow citizens 
good men—chose both to admonish the erring ones 
and: at least so far as lay in his power, to make them 
better. Yet the men of that day did not tolerate 
him, because of their own lack of diseipline.?* How 
far superior, then, are you, who submit yourselves to 
instruction, ves, even demand it, to those who were 
irritated even if some one of his own accord was eager 
^to do this for them. and who not merely refrained 
from honouring. but even put to death the man who 
tried to take them under his care. as the Athenians 
did in the case of Socrates ! ° 

Accordingly, what more beautiful eulogy could muy 
one pronounce, either of this man or of yourselves 
For since you have seen that he has mapeo ed 


By way of filling out the lacuna, Capps suggests some 
such phrase as ὁ δὲ Σωκράτης δόξαν µεγίστην ἔλαβεν. 

3 The treasury of the Delian Confederacy was removed to 
Athens in 454 s.c. and there began for Pericles a period of 
most active building operations, the most notable buildings 
to his credit being the Parthenon and the Propylaea. l 

* Dio is alluding to the condemnation and exeention of 
Socrates in 399 B.c. 
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καὶ τοὺς νεανίσκους κρείττονας πεποιηκότα, εὐθὺς 
ἡγεῖσθε καὶ ὑμᾶς ἀμείνους δύνασθαι ποιεῖν. καὶ νὴ 
Ata γε οὐχὶ τοῖς μὲν ἐφήβοις ἐστὶ παιδείας καὶ 
ἀρετῆς χρεία, τοῖς δὲ προβεβηκόσιν οὗ καὶ πάσῃ 
Τη πόλει: ὥσπερ εἴ τις. ἰατρὸς τοῖς μὲν παισὶν À 
τοῖς μειρακίοις χρείαν εἶναι θεραπείας νομίζοι, τοῖς 

9 δὲ τελείοις μή. καὶ μὴν ἢ γε πρὸς τὰς τιμὰς 
μεγα λοψυχία πῶς οὐχὶ θαυμαστὴ" τῆς πόλεως; TË 
yàp τῶν σεμνῶν οὐχὶ προθύμως" παρεσχήκατε; 
οὐκ εἰκόνας ; οὐκ ἀνδριάντας; οὐχὶ πρεσβεύοντας" 
πρὸς τὰς πόλεις, πρὸς τὸν αὐτοκράτορα; οὐ κοινῇ 
τιμῶντες; οὐ κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ἕκαστος δεξιούμενος; 
τίς οὖν οὐκ ἂν ἡσθείη" τούτων" τοιούτων ὄντων χ᾽ 
ἢ τίς οὐκ ἂν προθυμοῖτο 6 τι δύναιτο ποιεῖν ὑμᾶς 
ἀγαθόν; : οὐκοῦν ἔγωγε οἶμαι καὶ τὸν τοῦδε ἔπαινον 
ὡς ἠδυνάμην «εἰρηκέναι. τὸ γὰρ τῶν ἀποδεχο- 
μένων τινὰ καὶ τιμώντων ἐγκώμιον δῆλον ὡς κάλ- 
λιστος ἔπαινος ἐκείνου ἂν εἴη. 

θαυμαστὴ Pflugk : θαυμαστῆς. 

τί Casaubon : τίνι. 

προθύμως Casaubon : προθυμίας. 

πρεσβεύοντας] πρεσβεύοντες Reiske. 

τιμῶντες Casaubon : τιμῶντας. 

Before τίς Pflugk reads ἃ for MS. 7. Which Arnim deletes. 


οὖν οὐκ ἂν ἠσθείη Crosby, ἂν οὐκ ἀνεθείη Pflugk, οὖν οὐκ 
ἂν ἀθλοίη Arnim : ἂν ἡσθείη UBT, ἀνεθείη M. 


e» 0) ιο - 
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the ephebes and the young men, you immediately 
jump to the conclusion that he can improve you 
too. And, by Heaven, it is not truc that, while the 
ephebes have need of instruction and virtue, those 
who are advanced in vears, and in faet the entire 
eity, do not. That would be just as if some physician 
were to think that boys or young men had need of 
medieal attention, but not the adults. Yet must 
we not eoncede that in the matter of honours the 
eity' s magnanimity is surprising ? For what mark 
of highest esteem have you not eagerly conferred ? 
Have you not voted portraits, statues, embassies to 
the eities and to the Emperor?! Have you not 
shown honour by publie recognition ; have you not 
shown honour by individual "greeting ? Therefore 
what man would not be pleased w hen. these rewards 
are so distinguished ? Or what man would not be 
eager to do you any service in his power : Well 
then, I at least believe I have spoken in praise of 
this man too as effectively as I eould ; for the eulogy 
direeted toward those who approve and honour a 
man elearly would be that man's highest praise. 


1 Dio obviously refers to the honour of serving on such 
embassies. "The ws. reading should be retained. 


8 rovrov Capps: τῶν. 
9 ὄντων] διδόντων Pflugk. 
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THE FIFTY-SECOND DISCOURSE : 
ON AESCHYLUS. AND SOPHO- 
CLES-AND BURIPIDESSOR- THE 
BOW OF PHILOCTETES 


Tnis Discourse is not merely an interesting bit of ancient 
literary criticism: but also our chief source of information as > 
to two of the three plays with whieh it deals, the Philoctetes of 
Aeschytus and that of Euripides, both known to-day only in 
scanty fragments. dn Or. 59 Dio presents in prose para- 
phrase the prologue of a Philoctetes, which by means of the 
present Discourse is recognized as that of Euripides, together 
with a portion of the ensuing dialogue between Odysseus and 
Philoctetes. The Euripidean play elearly appealed to Dio’s 
rhetorieal instinets : yet we are reminded of the situation in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, the god of the drama yielding the 
palm to Aeschylus, though unmistakably prejudiced in 
favour of Euripides. 

There was little occasion for Homer to refer to Philoetetes, 
whom he names in only three passages. His most illumina- 
ting reference is Jiad ο. 716-726, from which we learn that 
Homer at least knew the story. Fuller details were obtain- 
able from three epies belonging to what is known as the 
Cycle—the Cypria, the Little Iliad, and the Iliupersis. The 
high points in the epie version are as follows. Heracles, out 
of gratitude for services rendered, had given Philoctetes his 
bow and arrows, once the property of Apollo. When the 
Greeks sailed for Troy, Philoctetes guided them to the island 
of Chrysé, where they were to offer saerifice. There a venom- 
ous serpent bit Philoetetes on the foot. His cries of anguish 
and the stench of his wound caused the Greeks to abandon 
hint on the shores of Lenmos. Ten years later, when the 
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Greek fortunes were at a low ebb, upon the advice of the seer 
Calchas and by the stratagem of Odysseus the Trojan seer 
Helenus was taken captive. He revealed that Troy could be 
taken only with the aid of Philoctetes and his bow, and that 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, must come from Seyros. 
Accordingly Diomedes is sent for Philoctetes and Odysseus 
for Neoptolemus.  Philoctetes is healed of his wound, slays 
Paris, and in company with Neoptolemus causes the down- 
fall of Troy. For further details the reader is referred to 
the introduction to Jebb's edition of the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles. 

The oecasion on which our Discourse was delivered is un- 
known. Dio’s reference to the chill of morning might suggest 
his home in Prusa as the setting for his adventure in dramatic 
criticism. His allusion to ill health and his manifest sym- 
pathy for the lonely Philoctetes, victim of misfortune, suggest 
the period subsequent to Dio's exile as the time of com- 
position. 
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52, ΠΕΡΙ ΑΙΣΧΥΛΟΥ ΚΑΙ ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 
ΝΑΙ EYPIHIAOY H ΠΕΡῚ TON ΦΙΛΟ- 
KTHTOY ΤΟΞΩΝ 


᾿Αναστὰς σχεδόν τι περὶ πρώτην ὥραν τῆς ἡμέρας 
καὶ διὰ τὴν ἀρρωστίαν τοῦ σώματος καὶ διὰ τὸν 
ἀέρα ψυχρότερον ὄντα διὰ τὴν ἕω καὶ μάλιστα 
μετοπώρῳ προσεοικότα καίτοι μεσοῦντος θέρους, 
ἐπεμελήθην ἐμαυτοῦ καὶ προσηυξάμην. ἔπειτα 
ἀνέβην ἐπὶ τὸ ζεῦγος καὶ περιῆλθον ἐν τῷ ἵππο- 
δρόμῳ πολλούς τινας κύκλους, πράως τε καὶ 
ἀλύπως ὡς οἷόν τε ὑπάγοντος τοῦ ζεύγους. καὶ 
μετὰ ταῦτα περιπατήσας ἀνεπαυσάμην μικρὸν τινα 
χρόνον. ἔπειτα ἀλειψάμενος καὶ λουσάμενος καὶ 
μικρὸν ἐμφαγὼν € ἐνέτυχον τραγωδίαις τισίν. 

Σχεδὸν δὲ ἦσαν ἄκρων ἀνδρῶν, Λἰσχύλου καὶ 
Σοφοκλέους καὶ Εὐριπίδου, πάντων περὶ τὴν αὐτὴν 
ὑπόθεσιν. ἦν γὰρ ο τῶν (Φιλοκτήτου τόξων εἴτε 
κλοπὴ εἴτε ἁρπαγὴ δεῖ λέγειν: πλὴν ἀφαιρούμενός 
γε τῶν ὅπλων ἦν Φιλοκτήτης ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως 
καὶ αὐτὸς εἰς τὴν Προίαν ἀναγόμενος, τὸ μὲν πλέον 
ἑκών,' τὸ δέ τι καὶ πειθοῖ ἀναγκαίᾳ, ἐπειδὴ τῶν 
ὅπλων ἐστέρητο, ἃ τοῦτο μὲν βίον. αὐτῷ παρεῖχεν 
ἐν τῇ νήσῳ, τοῦτο δὲ θάρσος ἐν τῇ τοιαύτῃ νόσῳ, 
ἅμα δὲ εὔκλειαν. 


1 ἁρπαγὴ] παγὴν Morel. 2 ἑκών Welcker: ἄκων, 


THE FIFTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: ON 
AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES AND 
EURIPIDFS OR THE BOW OF 
PHILOCEE TES 


Having risen about the first hour of the day, both 
on account of the feeble state of my health and also 
on account of the air, which was rather chilly because 
of the early hour and ver y much like autumn, though 
it was mid-summer . I made my toilet and perfor md 
my devotions. 1 next got into my carriage and made 
the round of the race- ete several times, my team 
moving along as gently and comfortably as possible. 
After that I took a stroll and then rested a bit. Next, 
after a rub-down and bath and a light breakfast, I fell 
to reading certain tragedics. 

These tragedies were the work of topmost artists. 
I may say, Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides, 
all dealing with the same theme, which was the theft 
—or should I say the seizure ?—of the bow of Philo 
ctetes. However that may be, Philoctetes was por- 
trayed as being depriv ed of his weapons by Odysseus 
and as being carried off to Troy along with them, for 
the most part willingly, though in some measure also 
yielding to the persuasion of necessity, since he had 
been deprived of the weapons which furnished him 
with not only a living’ on his island, but courage in 
his sore affliction, and at the same time fame. 
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Οὐκοῦν εὐωχούμην τῆς θέας καὶ ἐλογιξόμην. πρὸς 
ἐμαυτὸν ὅτι τότε ᾿Αθήνησιν ὧν οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἂν ἦν 
μετασχεῖν τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἐκείνων ἀνταγωνιζομένων, 
1λλὰ NY Aé * A 3 5A / A 
ἀλλὰ Σοφοκλέους μὲν πρὸς Αἰσχύλον νέου προς 

^ M 
γέροντα, καὶ πρὸς Eùpiriðnv πρεσβυτέρου πρὸς 
νεώτερον ἀγωνιζομένου μετέσχον τινές: Βὐριπίδης 

3 3 , M A € / > / A e 
δ᾽ ἀπελείφθη κατὰ τὴν ἡλικίαν Λἰσχύλου: καὶ ἅμα 
οὐ πολλάκις LOCUS ἢ οὐδέποτε τῷ αὐτῷ δράματι 
ἀντηγωνίσαντο. αὐτὸς δὲ ἐφαινόμην ἐμαυτῷ πάνυ 
τρυφᾶν καὶ τῆς ἀσθενείας παραμυθίαν καινὴν ἔχειν. 
οὐκοῦν ἐχορήγουν ἐμαυτῷ πάνυ λαμπρῶς καὶ προσ- 
έχειν ἐπειρώμην, ὥσπερ δικαστὴς τῶν πρώτων 
τραγικῶν χορῶν. 

llÀzv ὀμόσας γε οὐκ ἂν ἐδυνάμην ἀποφήνασθαι 

, ~ 2 ^ 
οὐδέν, oÓ! γε ἕνεκεν οὐδεὶς ἂν ἠττήθη τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
3 Li e X ^ 5 , / 
ἐκείνων. ἢ τε yàp τοῦ Αἰσχύλου μεγαλοφροσύνη 
καὶ τὸ ἀρχαῖον, ἔτι δὲ τὸ αὔθαδες τῆς διανοίας καὶ 

/ M ^ 

φράσεως, πρέποντα ἐφαίνετο τραγῳδίᾳ καὶ τοῖς 
Prey, ^ ες 7 299 92 α΄ 2 

παλαιοῖς ἤθεσι τῶν ἡρώων, οὐδ᾽ ἐνῆν τι" βεβουλευ- 

μένον" οὐδὲ στωμύλον οὐδὲ ταπεινόν" ἐπεί τοι καὶ 

τὸν ᾽Οδυσσέα εἰσῆγε δριμὺν καὶ δόλιον, ὡς ἐν τοῖς 

τότε, πολὺ δὲ ἀπέχοντα τῆς νῦν κακοηθείας, ὥστε 


1 οὗ] οὐδ᾽ ἐμοῦ Arnim. 
2 οὐδ᾽ ἐνῆν τι Capps, οὐδὲν ἔχοντα Hermann, ὧν οὐδὲν 
Reiske: οὐδὲν. 
* SAPP ORAO C rosby : επ Ponteng 
At Athens plays were regularly produced i in competition. 
‘Aeschylus was born in 525 n.c. and died soon after 458 ; 
En in 468 at the age of 28 defeated Aeschylus, but 
lived until 405; Euripides began his career in 455, after 
Aeschylus had died, and lived until 406. 
3 The duty of the choregus was to provide the funds 
needed by the choruses of the particular poet to whom he 
had been assigned. 
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So I was feasting my eyes on the spectacle por- 
trayed by these dramas and figuring to myself that, 
even if I had been in Athens in those days, I Gould 
not have witnessed such a contest as this of those 
distinguished poets.! On the contrary, while there 
were some who did witness contests between the 
youthful Sophocles and the aged Acschylus and some 
who saw the older Sophocles compete with Euripides, 
his junior, vet the eareer of Euripides fell quite out- 
side the period of Aeschylus?; and besides, probably 
the tragic poets seldom or never competed against 
one another with plays on the same theme. Ando 
I was evidently having a rare treat and a novel solace 
for my illness. Accordingly, I played choregus ? for 
myself in very brilliant style and tried to pav close 
attention, as if I were a judge passing judgement on 
the premier tragic choruses.* 

Yet I eould not on oath have produced a single 
reason why any one of those great poets could have 
been defeated. For both the nobility of character 
and the antique flavour of Aeschylus, as well as the 

ruggedness of his thought and diction, seemed sated 
to tragedy and to the old-time manners of the heroes, 
nor was there aught of premeditation or prating or 
humility in their bearing. For example, even his 
Odysseus he brought upon the scene as a shrewd and 
crafty person, as men were in those days, yet far 
removed from the rascality of to-day, in consequence 


4 Ten citizens were appointed for each festival at which 
plays were produced to judge the contests and to award the 
prize. 

5 Le., the old Greek demigods, whose fortunes provided 
the material for the tragedies. 

6 Homer constantly calls Odysseus πολύτροπος. 
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~ wv > ~ N / A ` ~ e ^ 
τῷ ὄντι ἀρχαῖον àv δόξαι παρὰ τοὺς νῦν ἁπλοῦς 
5 f . λό ` δέ 
εἶναι βουλομένους καὶ μεγαλόφρονας. καὶ οὐδέν 
~ ~ / 4 A 
ye ἀλλαττούσης τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς προσεδεήθη πρὸς τὸ 
μὴ γνωσθῆναι ὅστις ἐστὶν ὑπὸ τοῦ Φιλοκτήτου, 
"4 “ 3 + ` e / 25:915 4 
καθάπερ Ὅμηρος κἀκείνῳ δὴ ἑπόμενος Εὐριπίδης 
5 - » 
ἐποίησεν': ὥστε τυχὸν ἄν τις ἐγκαλέσαι τῶν οὗ 
[ή ` » e * M > ~ , ΄ 
φιλούντων τὸν ἄνδρα, ὅτι οὐδὲν αὐτῷ ἐμέλησεν 
ὅπως πιθανὸς ἔσται ὁ ᾿Ὀδυσσεὺς οὐ γιγνωσκό- 
ο ` ~ E wv » nv τ $ 
μενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Φιλοκτήτου. ἔχοι Ò ἂν ἀπολογίαν, 
ὡς ἐγώμαι, πρὸς τὸ τοιοῦτον: ὃ μὲν γὰρ χρόνος 
τυχὸν οὐκὶ ἦν τοσοῦτος, ὥστε μὴ ἀνενεγκεῖν τὸν 
χαρακτῆρα, δέκα ἐτῶν διαγεγονότων, ἡ δὲ νόσος 
~ ’ 
ἡ τοῦ Φιλοκτήτου καὶ κάκωσις καὶ τὸ ἐν ἐρημίᾳ 
βεβιωκέναι τὸν μεταξὺ χρόνον οὐκ ἀδύνατον τοῦτο 
> ’ ` . ΠΝ ε . € Y 3 L4 € 
ἐποίει. πολλοὶ yap ἤδη, οἱ μὲν ὑπὸ ἀσθενείας, οἱ 
δὲ ὑπὸ δυστυχίας, ἔπαθον αὐτό. 

Ναὶ μὴν ò χορὸς αὐτῷ παραιτήσεως, ὥσπερ ὁ 
~ 3 1 5 hi ? r » $ > ~ 
τοῦ Εὐριπίδου, οὐδὲν ἐδεήθη. ἄμφω γὰρ ἐκ τῶν 

/ , , $ [4 » 5 € . » 
Λημνίων ἐποίησαν τὸν χορόν. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν Edpr- 
πίδης εὐθὺς ἀπολογουμένους πεποίηκε περὶ τῆς 
πρότερον ἀμελείας, ὅτι δὴ τοσούτων ἐτῶν οὔτε 

l4 . 1 ΄ » id 
προσέλθοιεν πρὸς τὸν Φιλοκτήτην οὔτε βοηθήσειαν 

> 4 » - € > 3 ΄ € ^ 3 z ` 
οὐδὲν αὐτῷ: ὁ ὃ Αἰσχύλος ἁπλῶς εἰσήγαγε τὸν 
χορόν, ὃ τῷ παντὶ τραγικώτερον καὶ ἁπλούστερον: 
τὸ δ᾽ ἕτερον πολιτικώτερον καὶ ἀκριβέστερον. καὶ 
γὰρ εἰ μὲν ἐδύναντο πάσας διαφεύγειν τὰς ἀλογίας 
ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις, ἴσως ἂν εἶχε λόγον μηδὲ τοῦτο 


1 ἐποίησεν deleted by Arnim with UBM. 
? οὐκ deleted by Wyttenbach. 


3 χορόν, ὃ τῷ παντὶ Emperius : χορὸν αὐτῷ πάνυ. 
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of which he might seem truly aneient as compared 
with those who to-day lay claim to simplicity and 
nobility of eharacter. And again, Acsehylus had no 
need to add Athena for the purpose of transforming 
Odysseus so as not to be recognized by Philoetetes 
for the man he was, as Homer handled the problem,! 
and also Euripides in imitation of Homer. So possibly 
one of those who do not like Aesehylus might com- 
plain that he was not at all eoneerned to make his 
Odysseus convincing in the seene where he is not re- : 
cognized by Philoctetes. But in my opinion the poet 
would have a defenee against such a eritieism : for 
while the lapse of time was perhaps not sufficient to 
explain his not reealling the lineaments of Odysseus 
sinee only ten years had passed, vet the affliction and 
distress of Philoctetes and the lonely life he had led 
in the interval made this lapse of memory not im- 
possible. For many in the past, either from illness or 
from misfortune, have had that experience. 
Furthermore, the ehorus of Aesehylus had no need 
for special pleading, as did that of Euripides. For 
both poets made their ehoruses to consist of Lem- 
nians ; yet, while Euripides has represented them as 
immediately apologizing for their former negleet, 
admitting that during so many years they had neither 
come near Philoetetes nor rendered him any aid, 
Aeschylus simply brought his chorus on the scene, a 
eourse whieh is altogether more in keeping with 
tragedy and more natural, whereas the other course is 
more courteous and more strictly correct. Of course, 
if poets were able to avoid all violations of logie in 
their tragedies, perhaps there might be reason for 


1 In the Odyssey (13. 429-438) Athena disguises Odysseus 
as a beggar upon his arrival in Ithaca. 
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la ~ A Wt 3 ~ ε ’ 
παραπέμψαι’: νῦν δὲ πολλάκις ἐν μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ mapa- 
γιγνομένους ποιοῦσι τοὺς κήρυκας πλειόνων ἡμερῶν 
SÒ ld » O° ¢ ld 3 ^ 1 / 9 λθ - 
ὁδόν. ἔπειτα οὐδ᾽ ἁπάντως ἐξῆν' μήτε προσελθεῖν 
~ ~ , 
αὐτῷ μηδένα Λημνίων μήτε" ἐπιμεληθῆναι μηδέν: 
δοκεῖ γάρ μοι οὐδ᾽ ἂν διεγένετο τὰ δέκα ἔτη μηδε- 
μιᾶς τυγχάνων βοηθείας: ἀλλ᾽ εἰκὸς μὲν τυγχάνειν 
αὐτόν, σπανίως δὲ καὶ οὐδενὸς μεγάλου, καὶ μηδένα 
ε - 3 / € / . 4 . . 
αἱρεῖσθαι οἰκίᾳ ὑποδέξασθαι καὶ νοσηλεύειν διὰ τὴν 
- - e , 

δυσχέρειαν τῆς νόσου. αὐτὸς γοῦν ὁ Εὐριπίδης 
τὸν "Ακτορα εἰσάγει, ἕνα Λημνίων, ὡς γνώριμον 

- ΄ F X 74 
τῷ Φιλοκτήτῃ προσιόντα καὶ πολλάκις συμβεβλη- 
κὀτα. 

3 74 3 A * ^ ^ ’ M 

Où τοίνυν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνο δοκεῖ µοι δικαίως ἄν τις 
αἰτιάσασθαι, τὸ διηγεῖσθαι πρὸς τὸν χορὸν ὡς 
ἀγνοοῦντα τὰ περὶ τὴν ἀπόλευψιν τὴν τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν 

~ € 

καὶ τὰ καθόλου συμβαίνοντα αὐτῷ. οἱ yap δυστυ- 
χοῦντες ἄνθρωποι πολλάκις εἰώθασι μεμνῆσθαι τῶν 
συμφορῶν καὶ τοῖς εἰδόσιν ἀκριβῶς καὶ μηδὲν 
δεομένοις ἆ ἀκούειν ἐνοχλοῦσιν à ἀεὶ διηγούμενοι. καὶ 
μὴν 7 ἀπάτη 7) τοῦ Ὀδυσσέως πρὸς τὸν Φιλοκτήτην 
καὶ οἱ λόγοι δι᾽ ὧν προσηγάγετο αὐτόν, od μόνον 
εὐσχημονέστεροι καὶ ἥρωι πρέποντες, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
Εὐρυβάτου ἢ Παταικίωνος, ἀλλ᾽, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκοῦσι, 
καὶ πιθανώτεροι. τί γὰρ Edet? ποικίλης τέχνης καὶ 
ἐπιβουλῆς πρὸς ἄνδρα νοσοῦντα, καὶ ταῦτα τοξό- 


1 οὐδ᾽ ἁπάντως ἐξῆν Capps: οὐδὲ ἐξ ἅπαντος ἦν. 
2 μήτε Emperius : μηδὲ. 3 μήτε Emperius : μηδὲ. 
4 καὶ omitted by Arnim with UBM. 
5 ἔδει Emperius : δεῖ or δὴ. 


1 [n the Agamemnon of Aeschylus not only the herald but 
even Agamemnon himself and his escort arrive in Argos the 
day following the fall of Troy. 
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refusing to gloss over even this instanee ; but as the 
truth is, the poets often cause their heralds to com- 
plete in a single day a journey which calls for several 
days. Again, it was quite impossible to conceive 
that not a single Lemnian had come near Philoctetes 
or given him any attention at all, for in my opinion 
he could not even have survived those ten years 
without receiving some aid ; no, it is r 'asonable to 
suppose that he did get some aid, though but rarely 
and of no great importance, and, furthermore, that 
no one chose to take him into his house and give him 
medical attention because of the disgusting nature 
of his ailment.? At any rate Euripides himself does 
bring upon the scene one Lemnian, Actor, who 
approaches Philoctetes as being already known to 
him and as haviug often met n 

Furthermore, I do not feel that one could justly 
find fault with Aeschylus for this either— that his 
hero narrates to the chorus, as if the 'y were in ignor- 
ance, the details concerning his desertion by the 
Achaeans and his experiences in general. The reason 
is that the victims of ος ο are wont to recall 
their trials repeatedly, and by their constant rehears- 
ing of details they bore those who know every detail 
already and have no need to be told. Then again, 
the deception which Odysseus practised upon Philo- 
ctetes and the arguments by which he won him over 
are not merely more becoming and suited to a hero— 
though not the words of a Eurybates or a Pataecion ? 
—but in my opinion they are even more plausible. 
For what need was there for subtle craft and scheming 
in dealing with à sick man and, what is more, an 


2 Cf. Sophocles, Philoctetes 900. 
3 Stock characters typifying rascality. 
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= E 5 ^ M 
την, ᾧ €t τις µόνον ἐγγὺς παρέστη, ἀχρεῖος ἡ ἀλκὴ 
αὐτοῦ ἐγεγόνει; καὶ τὸ ἀπαγγέλλειν δὲ τὰς τῶν 
3 ~ 

Λχαιῶν συμφορὰς καὶ τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα τεθνηκότα 
. A 2 14 3 5 > 14 » $: € et 5 
καὶ τὸν Ὀδυσσέα ἐπ᾽ αἰτίᾳ Óvra! ὡς οἷόν τε at- 
+ M f 4 ’ / > 
σχίστη καὶ καθόλου τὸ στράτευμα διεφθαρμένον οὐ 
r ~ 9 / 
μόνον χρήσιμον, ὥστε εὐφρᾶναι' τὸν Φιλοκτήτην 
^ ^ A 
καὶ προσδέξασθαι μᾶλλον τὴν τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως 
4 
ὁμιλίαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀπίθανον᾽ τρόπον τινὰ διὰ τὸ 
μῆκος τῆς στρατείις καὶ διὰ τὰ συμβεβηκότα οὐ 
12 . . 5 X m~ 3 , 6/03 Τὸ 
πάλαι κατὰ τὴν ὀργὴν τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως, 60 Ἕκτωρ 
παρὰ σμικρὸν ἦλθεν ἐμπρῆσαι τὸν ναύσταθμον. 
"H τε τοῦ Εὐριπίδου σύνεσις καὶ περὶ πάντα 
» ’ er - > ’ ’ . 
ἐπιμέλεια, ὥστε μήτε ἀπίθανόν τι καὶ παρημελη- 
~ e ~ ^ / ^ 
μένον ἐᾶσαι μήτε ἁπλῶς τοῖς πράγμασι χρῆσθαι, 
- - z 
ἀλλὰ μετὰ πάσης ἐν τῷ εἰπεῖν δυνάμεως, ὥσπερ 
> Li / > ^ ^ 5 y 4 ig 
ἀντίστροφός ἐστι τῇ τοῦ Λἰσχύλου,' πολιτικωτάτη 
καὶ ῥητορικωτάτη οὖσα καὶ τοῖς ἐντυγχάνουσι 
’ 5 4 ~ /, 3 . 
πλείστην ὠφέλειαν παρασχεῖν δυναμένη. εὐθὺς 
- , ’ 3o ee μὲ 3 E 55 
γοῦν πεποίηται προλογίζων αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς καὶ 
z > A M £ > ε ~ 
ἄλλα τε ἐνθυμήματα πολιτικὰ στρέφων ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
^ ^ . ^ . ο ^ 
καὶ πρῶτόν ye διαπορῶν ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ, μὴ ἄρα δοκῇ 
` ~ m / > M / . 
μὲν τοῖς πολλοῖς σοφός τις εἶναι καὶ διαφέρων τὴν 
σύνεσιν, 7) δὲ τοὐναντίον. ἐξὸν γὰρ αὐτῷ ἀλύπως 
ὄντα added by Capps. 
εὐφρᾶναι] εὐφρανθῆναι Gasda. 
ἀπίθανον Crosby : ἀπέθανα. 
After Αἰσχύλου Capps (cf. infra § 15 τὸ αὔθαδες καὶ ἁπλοῦν) 
ls αὐθαδίᾳ, Reiske ἁπλότητι. . 
καὶ deleted by Wilamowitz. 
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! We do not know what particular charge was trumped 
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archer, whose means of defence had lost its power the 
moment you merely got close to him ? Besides, the 
device of having Odysseus report that the Achaeans 
had met with ασε. that Agamemnon had died, 
that Odysseus had heen char ged with an act that was 
utterly disgraceful, and that in general the expedi- 
tion had gone to rack and tuin, was not merely ser- 
viceable toward cheering Philoctetes and making the 
discourse of Odysseus more acceptable : no, in a way 
it was not without plausibility even, because of the 
length of the campaign and because of what had 
happened not so long before in consequence of the 
wrath of Aehilles, at the time when Hector barely 
missed burning the naval station.? 

Again, the sagaeity of Euripides and his careful 
attention to every detail, as a result of which not 
only does he not tolerate anything which lacks plausi- 
bility or is marred by carelessness, but also he handles 
the action, not in artless style. but with entire mastery 
in the telling—all this forms, as it were, an antithesis 
to the nature of Aeschylus, being to a high degree 
characteristic of the citizen and the orator and c apable 
of proving most useful to those who read him. At the 
very outset of Euripides' play, for instance, Odysseus 
is introduced as speaker of the prologue and as not 
only inwardly debating questions of civic nature in 
general, but first and remos expressing embarrass- 
ment on his own aceount, lest, while generally re- 
puted to be wise and distinguished for sagacity, he 
may really be the opposite. For, though “he might 
live free from eare and trouble, he is ever being 


up; of course the whole tale was a fiction intended to beguile 
Philoctetes. 
2 Iliad 15. 592-146. 
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kai ἀπραγμόνως ζῆν, ὁ δὲ ἑκὼν det ἐν πράγμασι 
καὶ κινδύνοις γίγι’ εται. τούτου δέ φησιν αἴτιον εἶναι 
τὴν τῶν εὐφυῶν καὶ γενναίων ἀνδρῶν φιλοτιμίαν. 
δόξης γὰρ ἀγαθῆς ἐφιέμενοι καὶ τοῦ εὐκλεεῖς παρὰ 
πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις εἶναι μεγίστους καὶ χαλεπωτά- 
τους ἑκόντες πόνους ὑφίστανται: 
οὐδὲν γὰρ οὕτω γαῦρον ὡς ἀνὴρ ἔφυ. 
Ἔπειτα σαφῶς καὶ ἀκριβῶς δηλοῖ τὴν τοῦ δρά- 
ματος ὑπόθεσιν καὶ οὗ ἕνεκεν ἐλήλυθεν εἰς τὴν 
Λῆμνον. φησί τε ὑπὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἠλλοιῶσθαι, 
ὥστε ἐντυχόντα τῷ Φιλοκτήτῃ μὴ γνωσθῆναι ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ, μιμησάμενος κατὰ τοῦτο Ὅμηρον. καὶ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνος τοῖς τε ἄλλοις καὶ τῷ ὐμαίῳ καὶ τῇ 
Πηνελόπη πεποίηκεν ἐντυγχάνοντα τὸν Οδυσσέα 
ἠλλοιωμένον ὑπὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς. φησί τε πρεσβείαν 
μέλλει, παρὰ τῶν Tpowv ἀφικνεῖσθαι πρὸς τὸν 
Φιλοκτήτην, δεησομένην αὗτόν τε καὶ τὰ ὅπλα 
ἐκείνοις παρασχεῖν ἐπὶ τῇ τῆς Τροίας βασιλείαν 
ποικιλώτερον τὸ δρᾶμα κατασκευάζων καὶ dv- 
ευρίσκων λόγων ἀφορμάς, καθ) ἃς εἰς τὰ ἐναντία 
ἐπιχειρῶν εὐπορώτατος καὶ παρ᾽ ὀντινοῦν ἑκανώ- 
τατος φαίνεται. οὐ μόνον δὲ” πεποίηκε τὸν Ὄδυσ- 
σέα παραγιγνόμενον, ἀλλὰ μετὰ τοῦ Διομήδους, 
ὁμηρικῶς καὶ τοῦτο. καὶ τὸ ὅλον, ὡς ἔφην, de 
ὅλου τοῦ δράματος πλείστην μὲν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι) 
σύνεσιν καὶ πιθανότητα ἐπιδείκνυται, ἀμήχανον δὲ 
καὶ θαυμαστὴν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις δύναμιν, καὶ τά τε 
1 βασιλείᾳ] ἁλώσει Herwerden. 


δὲ deleted by Arnim. 
3 πράγμασι Valckenaer : δράμασι. 


1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 788. 
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involved in troubles and perils of his own volition. 
But the cause of this, he claims, is the ambition which 
actuates gifted men of noble birth. For, in aiming 
at a fine reputation and general acclaim, they volun- 
tarily undertake very great and difficult labours. 


For nothing quite so proud as man exists.! 


Odysseus then reveals clearly and precisely the plot 
of the drama and why he has come to Lemnos. And 
he says he has been disguised by Athena, so that 
when he meets σεις he may not be recognized 
by him, Euripides having imitated Homer in this 
detail? For Homer has represented Odysseus, in 
his sundry encounters with Eumaeus and Penelope 
and the others, as having been disguised by Athena. 
Odysseus goes on to say that an embassy from the 
Trojans w ill soon visit Philoctetes for the purpose of 
entreating him to place at their disposal both himself 
and his weapons, offering the throne of ‘Troy as his 
reward: thus he complicates the plot and invents 
occasions for debate, in the course of which he shows 
himself most resourceful and most proficient in com- 
bating the opposing arguments, no matter with whom 
he is compared. 3 Again, Euripides causes Odysseus 
to arrive not inatteided but in company with Dio- 
medes, another Homeric touch.* Thus all in all, as 
] was saying, throughout the whole play he displays 
the greatest dexterity and plausibility in the action ; 
an irresistible, ves. amazing, power of language ; a 


* o5. 

3 Up to this point there is close agreement between this 
summary and the synopsis of Or. 59. The latter, however, 
does not cover the entrance of Diomedes. 

4 Dio must mean Homeric in spirit, for Homer does not 
treat this episode. Cf. 8 13 
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3 ^ ^ M ` ’ M ^ 
ἰαμβεῖα σαφῶς καὶ κατὰ φύσιν καὶ πολιτικῶς 
» M X / > ΄ 14 F > ` M 
ἔχοντα, καὶ τὰ µέλη οὐ µόνον ἡδονήν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
πολλὴν πρὸς ἀρετὴν παράκλησιν. 
«7 - - > » 
"O τε Σοφοκλῆς µέσος ἔοικεν ἀμφοῖν εἶναι, οὔτε 
S » A € ^ 3 ~ 3 ΄ 34 » 
τὸ αὔθαδες καὶ ἁπλοῦν τὸ τοῦ Αἰσχύλου ἔχων οὔτε 
. 2 A y N 1 ` A ~ * 
τὸ ἀκριβὲς καὶ δριμὺ καὶ πολιτικὸν τὸ τοῦ Ebpi- 
^ / 
πίδου, σεμνὴν δέ τινα καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῆ ποίησιν 
e / 
τραγικώτατα καὶ εὐεπέστατα ἔχουσαν, ὥστε πλεί- 
ej ` / m 
στην εἶναι ἡδονὴν μετὰ ὕψους καὶ σεμνότητος. TH 
τε διασκευῇ τῶν πραγμάτων ἀρίστῃ καὶ πιθανω- 
/ M 
τάτη κέχρηται, ποιήσας τὸν 'OOvooéa μετὰ Neo- 
’ e € ^ 
πτολέμου παραγιγνόμενον, ἐπειδὴ εἵμαρτο ἁλῶναι 
A / ς / ~ / . - 
τὴν Τροίαν ὑπό τε τοῦ Νεοπτολέμου καὶ τοῦ Pido- 
κτήτου χρωμένου τοῖς 'Ηρακλείοις τόξοις, καὶ 
αὐτὸν μὲν ἀποκρυπτόμενον, τὸν δὲ Νεοπτόλεμον 
πέµποντα πρὸς τὸν Φιλοκτήτην, ὑποτιθέμενον αὐτῷ 
^ ^ ` ` Ml 7 e 3 / 
ἃ δεῖ ποιεῖν. καὶ τὸν χορὸν οὐχ ὥσπερ ὁ Αἰσχύλος 
S To / , a o’ / / 21345 
καὶ Πὐριπίδης ἐκ τῶν ἐπιχωρίων πεποίηκεν, ἀλλὰ 
~ ^ ^ ᾽ - Ml m~ 
τῶν ἐν τῇ νηὶ συμπλεόντων τῷ ᾿Οδυσσεῖ καὶ τῷ 
Νεοπτολέμῳ. 
’ ~ 
Ta τε ἤθη θαυμαστῶς σεμνὰ καὶ ἐλευθέρια, τό 
τε τοῦ ᾿Οδυσσέως πολὺ πρᾳότερον καὶ ἁπλούστερον 
7 πεποίηκεν ὁ ΒΠὐριπίδης, τό τε τοῦ Νεοπτολέμου 
€ / e V: de \ / ^ 
ὑπερβάλλον ἁπλότητι καὶ εὐγενείᾳ, πρῶτον μὲν μὴ 
βουλομένου δόλῳ καὶ ἀπάτῃ περιγενέσθαι τοῦ 
; 5 ES, ^. 35 ^ ^ » 
Φιλοκτήτου, ἀλλὰ ἰσχύϊ καὶ ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ: ἔπειτα 
0 . ε ` ^ '08 ή 3? / 9 . 
πεισθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ ᾿ΟὈδυσσέως καὶ ἐξαπατήσας αὐτὸν 
. - 3. 
καὶ τῶν τόξων ἐγκρατὴς γενόμενος, αἰσθομένου 
> / 
ἐκείνου καὶ ὡς ἐξηπατημένου σχετλιάζοντος καὶ 
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dialogue that is clear and natural and urbane ; and 
lyrics that not only are delightful but also contain 
a strong incentive toward virtue. 

As for Sophocles, he seems to stand nudw ay be- 
tween the two others, since he has ncither the rugged- 
ness and simplicity of Aeschylus nor the precision 
and shrewdness and urbanity of Euripides, yet he 
produces a poetry that is august and majestic, highly 
tragic and euphonious in its phrasing, so that there 
is the fullest pleasure coupled with sublimity and 
stateliness. In his management of the action he 
is most excellent and convincing; for instance, he 
causes Odysseus to arrive in company with Neoptole- 
mus—since it was ordained that Troy should be taken 
by Neoptolemus and Philoctetes together, Philoctetes 
wielding the bow of Heracles—and he makes 
Odysseus conceal himself but send Neoptolemus to 
Philoctetes, suggesting to him what he must do. 
Furthermore, he has composed his chorus, not of 
the natives of Lemnos, as Aeschylus and Euripides 
do, but of those who sailed in the ship along with 
Odysseus and Neoptolemus. 

Again, as Sophocles portrays them, the characters 
in the drama are wonderfully dignified and noble, his 
Odysseus being much more gentle and frank than 
Euripides has depicted him, and his Neoptolemus 
surpassing all in artlessness and good breeding—at 
first he aims to get the better of Philoctetes, not by 
craft and deception, but by strength and without 
disguise ; then, after he has been prevailed upon by 
Odysseus and has tricked Philoctetes and gained 
possession of the bow, when Philoctetes becomes 
aware of what has happened, is indignant at the 
deception which has been practised upon him, and 
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ἀπαιτοῦντος τὰ ὅπλα, οὐ κατέχει, ἀλλ᾽ οἷός τέ 
ἐστιν ἀποδιδόναι αὐτά, καίτοι τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως ért- 
φανέντος καὶ διακωλύοντος, καὶ τέλος δίδωσιν 
αὐτά: δοὺς δὲ τῷ .λόγῳ πειρᾶται πείθειν ἑκόντα 
17 ἀκολουθῆσαι εἰς τὴν Τροίαν. τοῦ δὲ Φιλοκτήτου 
μηδένα τρόπον εἴκοντος μηδὲ πειθομένου, ἀλλὰ 
δεομένον τοῦ. Νεοπτολέμου, ὥσπερ. ὑπέσχετο, am 
αγαγεῖν αὐτὸν εἰς τὴν. “Ελλάδα, ὑπισχνεῖται καὶ 
ἕτοιμός ἐστι ποιεῖν τοῦτο, μέχρι ἐπιφανεὶς "Hpa- 
κλῆς πείθει τὸν Φιλοκτήτην ἑκόντα εἰς τὴν Τροίαν 
πλεῦσαι. 
Τά τε µέλη οὐκ ἔχει πολὺ τὸ γνωμικὸν οὐδὲ πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν παράκλησιν, ὥσπερ τὰ τοῦ Εὐριπίδου, 
ἡδονὴν δὲ θαυμαστὴν καὶ μεγαλοπρέπειαν, ὥστε 
μὴ εἰκῇ τοιαῦτα περὶ αὐτοῦ τὸν ᾿Αριστοφάνην 
$ ’ 
εἰρηκέναι: A 
| Ò αὖ Σοφοκλέους τοῦ μέλιτι κεχρισµένου 
ὥσπερ καδίσκου περιέλειχε τὸ στόμα. 


1 An instance of the deus ee machina, so familiar in the 
plays of Euripides but not unknown in the plays of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles also. It is to be borne in mind that the 
dramatic contest was a religious festival. The audience 
must have enjoyed such theophanies. 
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demands the return of his weapons. Neoptolemus 
does not try to retain possession of them but is pre- 
pared to return them—though Odysseus appears on 
the scene and tries to prev ent this—and he finally 
does return them: yet after he has handed them 
over he tries by argument to persuade Philoctetes 
to accompany him voluntarily to Troy. But when 
Philoetetes will by no means yield or be persuaded, 
but entreats Neoptolemus to take him back to Greece, 
as he had promised to do. Neoptolemus once more 
gives his promise, and he is prepared to keep his word, 
until Heraeles eomes upon the scene and persuades 
Philoetetes to sail to Troy of his own free will 

The lyries of Sophocles do not eontain the didactic 
element to any great extent, nor any ineentive to 
virtue such as we find in the lyries of E uripides, but 
a marvellous sweetness and magnificenc e, sueh that 
Aristophanes could say of him not without reason 
words like these : 

But he in turn the lips of Sophocles. 
With honey smeared. did lick as if a Jar? 


2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Aristophanes, frag. 581. The 
subject of the verb περιέλειχε presumably was Euripides, 
who is said to have owed to Sophocles his honeyed tongue. 
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THE FIFTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : 
ON HOMER 


Tuis Discourse, like the one preceding, lies mainly in the 
field of literary criticism. However, it contains less sugges- 
tion of independent judgement, being in the main a cursory 
survey of what various philosophers have thought and said 
about Homer. The fundamental importance of Homer in 
the scheme of Greek education is too well known to require 
documentation. If we may trust the words of the Greeks of 
the classic period, they gave little thought to the beauty of his 
language, prizing him rather as a teacher par excellence. 
Dio, on the other hand, shows a consciousness of the beauty 
of his work. That he should have stressed in his appraisal 
of the poet the views of the philosophers, and above all Plato, 
was only to be expected. His familiarity with those views 
points to a relatively late period in his career as the time of 
composition of our Discourse. 

The occasion to which we owe the speech is unknown. In 
style and theme it would be appropriate as an introduction 
to some publie recitation from Homer. Though we hardly 
need additional testimony to the enduring fame of Homer, 
Dio's tribute affords striking testimony to the surprising 
range of the influence exerted by the poet (88 6-8). Some- 
what similar testimony is afforded by Or. 36. 9-14. 
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53. ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΗΡΟΥ 


Ὃ μὲν «Δημόκριτος περὶ 'Ὀμήρου Φησὶν οὕτως" 
Ὅμηρος φύσεως λαχὼν θεαζούσης ἐπέων κόσμον 
ἐτεκτήνατο παντοίων: ὡς οὐκ ἐνὸν ἄνευ θείας καὶ 
δαιμονίας φύσεως οὕτως καλὰ καὶ σοφὰ ἔπη ἐργά- 
σασθαι. πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ ἄλλοι γεγράφασιν οἱ μὲν 
ἄντικρυδ. ἐγκωμιάζοντες τὸν ποιητὴν ἅμα καὶ δη- 
λοῦντες ἔνια τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ λεγομένων, οἱ δὲ αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο τὴν διάνοιαν ἐξηγούμενοι, οὐ μόνον Δρι- 
σταρχος καὶ Κράτης καὶ ἕτεροι πλείους τῶν ὕστε- 
ρον γραμματικῶν κληθέντων, πρότερον δὲ κριτικῶν. 
καὶ δὴ, καὶ αὐτὸς ᾿Αριστοτέλης, ἀφ᾽ οὗ φασι τὴν 
κριτικήν τε καὶ γραμματικὴν ἀρχὴν λαβεῖν, ἐν 
πολλοῖς διαλόγοις περὶ τοῦ ποιητοῦ. διέξεισι, 
θαυμάζων αὐτὸν ὡς τὸ πολὺ καὶ τιμῶν, ἔτι δὲ 
“Ηρακλείδης 6 Ποντικός. 

Τούτων δὲ πρότερος Πλάτων πανταχοῦ μέμνη- 
ται, τὴν μὲν ἡδονὴν καὶ χάριν τὴν τῶν ἐπῶν 
ἐκπληττόμενος, πολλάκις γε μὴν ἐπιμεμφόμενος € ἐν 
τοῖς περὶ θεῶν μύθοις τε καὶ λόγοις, ὡς οὐ συμ- 


2? Famous philosopher of the Ionian school. Cf. Diels, 
Frag. d. Vorsokr. 1. 394. 

? Perhaps a reminiscence of Solon. Cf. Edmonds, Elegy 
and lambus (L.C.L.) I. 114. . 

3 Distinguished Alexandrine scholar and editor of the 
works of Homer. 
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Democritus ! expresses his opinion of Homer in 
these words : “ Homer, having been blessed with a 
divinely inspired genius, fashioned an ' ornament of 
verses’? of every kind." thus indicating his belief that 
without a divine and superhuman nature it is imposs- 
_ible to produce verses of such beauty and wisdom. 
Many others too have written on this subject, some 
expressly Jauding the poet and at the same time 
pointing out some of his wise sayings, while others 
have busied themselves with interpreting the thought 
itself, this group including not merely Aristarehus * 
and Crates! and several others of those who later 
were ealled grammarians but formerly crities. — In 
faet Aristotle himself, with whom the v say that 
literary interpretation and eriticism began, treats of 
the poet in many dialogues, admiring him in general 
and paying him honour, as does also Hei acleides of 
Pontus.’ 

Prior to these, however, Plato mentions Homer at 
every opportunity, marvelling at the charm and grace 
of his poesy,’ though often eensuring him in respeet 
of his myths and tales about the gods, holding that he 


4 Head of the Pergamene school and rival of Aristarchus. 


5 Pupil of both Plato and Aristotle. 
$ Cf. Republic 595 s—c and 607 a. 
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φέροντα rots ἀνθρώποις οὐδαμῶς αὐτὸν εἰρηκότα, 
πλεονεξίας καὶ ἐπιβουλὰς κατ᾽ ἀλλήλων καὶ μοι- 
χείας καὶ ἔριδας καὶ φιλονεικίας' περὶ θεῶν èn- 
εξιόντα" μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ οὐ μεταδιδοὺς αὐτῷ τῆς 
αὑτοῦ πόλεώς τε καὶ πολιτείας σοφῆς, ὡς αὐτὸς 
ἐνόμιζεν, ἐσομένης, ἵνα μήτε ταῦτα ἀκούωσι περὶ 
θεῶν νέοι ὄντες οὓς ἐκεῖνος ἀποφαίνει φύλακάς τε 
καὶ ἡγεμόνας τῆς πόλεως, μηδ᾽ αὖ περὶ τῶν ἐν 
"Αιδου μηδὲν σκυθρωπὸν λεγόμενον μαλακωτέρους 
αὐτοὺς πρός τε τὸ μάχεσθαι καὶ τὸ ἀποθνήσκειν 
ποιῇ μηδὲ ὥσπερ πώλους κακῶς πωλευθέντας ἐξ 
ἀρχῆς ὑπόπτους πρὸς τὰ μὴ φοβερά. 

3 Περὶ μὲν δὴ τούτων ἕτερος λόγος πλείων καὶ 
μακρότερος καὶ οὐ ῥῴδιος, πότερον “Ὅμηρος ἡμαρτε᾽ 
περὶ ταῦτα 7) φυσικούς τινας ἐνόντας ἐν τοῖς μύθοις 
λόγους κατὰ τὴν τότε συνήθειαν παρεδίδου τοῖς 
ἀνθρώποις. οὐ γὰρ ῥάδιον διαιτῆσαι" τὸ τοιοῦτον, 
καθάπερ, οἶμαι, δύο φίλων ἀνδρῶν, ἀμφοτέρων 
σεμνῶν, τοῦ ἑτέρου τῷ ἑτέρῳ ἐγκαλοῦντος, ἑνὸς 

se d 
αὑτῶν καταγνῶναι. 

4 Γέγραφε δὲ καὶ Ζήνων ὁ φιλόσοφος εἴς τε τὴν 
᾿Ιλιάδα καὶ τὴν ᾿Οδύσσειαν, καὶ περὶ τοῦ Mapyitov 
δέ' δοκεῖ γὰρ καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ποίημα ὑπὸ “Ομήρου 

i dawna] φιλονικίας M. 
2 ὑπόπτους . . . φοβερά Selden: ὑπὸ τοὺς πρὸς τὰ μὴ φόρα. 
3 διαιτῆσαι Selden: διαστῆσαι ΟΥ διαστῆναι. 


1 Republic 378 B-E. 

2 Cf. Republic 398 a. Plato's quarrel was with all poetry 
except hymns and encomia of great men (e.g., Republic 
607 a). 

3 Republic 386-381 c. 
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has told what was not at all beneficial to mankind 
when he narrates in detail about the gods instances 
of greed, of scheming against one another, and of 
adultery and wrangling and contentiousness.! And 
finally he reaches the point of refusing to admit 
Homer to partnership in his own state and constitu- 
tion,? which, as he himself believed, was to be founded 
upon wisdom, his purpose being, not only that those 
whom he appoints as guardians and leaders of the 
state should not as boys hear such tales about gods, 
but also that no melancholy account of conditions in 
the lower world should cause them to be more faint- 
hearted in the face of battle and death ? or, like colts 
which have been badly broken in, suspicious from the 
start about things w hich are not really terrifying.t 

Regarding these matters there is indeed another 
theory, which is fuller, longer, and not easy to 
expound, dealing with the question whether Homer 
erred in these particulars, or whether he was merely 
transmitting to mankind certain doctrines about 
natural phenomena embodied in the myths after the 
fashion then in vogue. Indeed it is not easy to 
arbitrate a question like that, just as, in my opinion, 
it is not easy to decide against one of two men who 
are your friends, both being worthy of respect, when 
each makes charges against the other. 

But to continue, Zeno * the philosopher also has 
written on both the Iliad and the Odyssey, and, in 
fact, on the Margiles ? too ; for he believes that this 
poem also was composed by Homer at the time when 

4 Republic 418 p. 

5 Allegorical interpretation of Homer was fairly common. 

6 Founder of the Stoic school. 


7 A satiric poem no longer extant. Even Aristotle be- 
lieved it to be the work of Homer (Poetics 4. 10). 
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γεγονέναι νεωτέρου καὶ ἀποπειρωμένου τῆς αὑτοῦ 
E / Y / ε ` 7 P R 
5 φύσεως πρὸς ποίησιν. ὁ δὲ Ζήνων οὐδὲν τῶν τοῦ 
“Ομήρου ψέγει,' ἅμα" διηγούμενος καὶ διδάσκων 
ὅτι τὰ μὲν κατὰ δόξαι, τὰ δὲ κατὰ ἀλήθειαν γέ- 
γραφεν, ὅπως μὴ φαίνηται αὐτὸς αὑτῷ μαχόμενος 
ἔν τισι δοκοῦσιν ἐναντίως εἰρῆσθαι. ὁ δὲ λόγος 
οὗτος ᾿Αντισθένους ἐστὶ πρότερον, ὅτι τὰ μὲν δόξῃ, 
A 3 > + 34 m~ ^ 3 > € M 3 
τὰ δὲ ἀληθείᾳ εἴρηται τῷ ποιητῇ' ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν οὐκ 
> 2 lė e X » / ^ 3-154 
ἐξειργάσατο αὐτόι, 6 δὲ καθ ἕκαστον τῶν ἐπὶ 
/ 3 [4 » M . " ^ [4 t 
μέρους ἐδήλωσεν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ []ερσαῖος ὁ τοῦ 
7 M A , Ar darse / / M 
Ζήνωνος κατὰ τὴν αὐτὴν ὑπόθεσιν γέγραφε καὶ 
ἄλλοι πλείους. 
ε 3 ’ e > L4 » / [3 5 
O δὲ [Ιἱλάτων ἅμα αἰτιώμενος αὐτόν, ὡς el- 
πον, καὶ τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ θαυμαστήν Twa aro- 
φαίνει τῆς ποιήσεως, ὡς ἑκανὸν" παντὸς χρήματος 
καὶ πάσας ἀτεχνῶς ἀφιέντα φωνάς, ποταμῶν τε 
καὶ ἀνεμῶν καὶ κυμάτων: καὶ κελεύει μάλα εἰρω- 
^ / \ σας 
νικῶς" στέψαντας αὐτὸν ἐρίῳ καὶ μύρον᾽ kara- 
3; / , / 
χέαντας ἀφιέναι παρ᾽ ἄλλους." 
ψέγει Emperius : λέγει. 5 ἅμα Jacobs: ἀλλὰ, 
κατὰ τὴν αὐτὴν Geel: κατ᾽ αὐτὴν ΟΥ κατὰ τὴν. 
ἱκανὸν] εἰκόνα Toup. 
εἰρωνικῶς Casaubon : εἰρηνικῶς. 
μύρον (οδοί: μύρῳ. 
After παρ᾽ ἄλλους the mss. read τοῦτο δὲ αἱ γυναῖκες ἐπὶ 


τῶν χελιδόνων ποιοῦσιν, but this the women do in the case of 
the swallows, whieh Crosby deletes as an interpolation. 


200 α ὦ = 


1 The ‘inconsistencies " in 1Homer have figured largely in 
Homeric criticism until recent years. 

2 Cynic philosopher and founder of that school. 

? In this paragraph Dio has combined two closely con- 
nected passages in the Republic: (1) 396 B, ἵππους Χρεμετί- 
ζοντας καὶ ταύρους μυκωμένους καὶ ποταμοὺς ψοφοῦντας καὶ 
θάλατταν κτυποῦσαν καὶ βροντὰς καὶ πάντα αὖ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
μιμήσονται ; “ Well, then, neighing horses and lowing bulls, 
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he was rather young and was testing his poetic 
genius. However, Zeno finds fault with none of the 
work of Homer, undertaking to interpret it and at the 
same time to show that the poet has written some 
things in accord with fancy and some things in accord 
with re ality , Zeno's purpose being to save Homer from 
appearing to be at war with himself ia certain matters 
which are held to be inconsistent with each other as 
narrated by Homer.! But Antisthenes ? anticipated 
Zeno in this theory, namely, that some things have 
been spoken by the poet in accord with fancy and 
some in accord with reality ; however, Antisthenes 
did not elaborate the theory, whereas Zeno made it 
plain in each of its details. Moreover, Persaeus, the 
pupil of Zeno, also has followed the same plan in 
his writings, as have several others as well. 

But to return to Plato, while finding fault with 
Homer, as I have said, he at the same time declares 
his poetic power to be something amazing, his idea 
being that Homer is capable of ev erything and 
reproduces literally every voice, even of rivers, 
winds, and waves : moreover : he very jestingly gives 
instructions to bind the poet's brows with a fillet of 
wool, pour perfume on him, and—send him some- 
where else.? 
and the noise of rivers and the roar of the sea and everything 
of that kind—will they (the future citizens of the ideal state) 
imitate these?" (Shorey, L.C.L.); and (2) 398 a, "Av8pa δή, ὡς 
. ἔοικε, δυνάμενον ὑπὸ „copias παντοδαπὸν γίγνεσθαι καὶ μιμεῖσθαι 
πάντα χρήματα, εἰ ἡμῖν ἀφίκοιτο εἰς τὴν πόλιν «oe «) προσ 
νοῖμεν ἂν αὐτὸν ὡς ἱερὸν. καὶ θαυμαστὸν καὶ ἡδύν, εἴποιμεν δ᾽ ἂν 
ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ἐν τῇ πόλει παρ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐδὲ θέμις 
ἐγγενέσθαι, ἀποπέμποιμέν τε εἰς ἄλλην πόλιν μύρον κατὰ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς καταχέαντες καὶ ἐρίῳ στέψαντες . . ., “If a man, then, 


it seems, who was capable by his cunning of assuming every 
kind of shape and imitating all things should arrive in our 
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Y ` Y » t ^ / > ^1 ` , 
6 Ἔτι δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς τῆς χάριτος ἐπαινῶν' τὴν ποί- 
now σφόδρα ἄγαται τὸν ἄνδρα. ἀτεχνῶς yap 
οὐκ ἄνευ θείας τύχης οὐδ᾽ ἄνευ Μουσῶν τε καὶ 
> + > ’ K e € A λ 
Απόλλωνος ἐπιπνοίας δυνατὸν οὕτως ὑψηλὴν καὶ 
μεγαλοπρεπῆ καὶ προσέτι ἡδεῖαν γενέσθαι ποίησιν, 
ὥστε μὴ μόνον τοὺς ὁμογλώττους καὶ ὁμοφώνους 
τοσοῦτον ἤδη κατέχειν χρόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν βαρ- 
βάρων πολλούς: καὶ τοὺς μὲν διγλώττους καὶ μι- 
γάδας σφόδρα ἐμπείρους εἶναι τῶν ἐπῶν αὐτοῦ, 
` ~ » 5 ^ ^ € ~ 
πολλὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἀγνοοῦντας τῶν ἨἙλληνικῶν, 
ἐνίους δὲ καὶ τῶν σφόδρα μακρὰν διῳκισμένων" 
ε ’ M 34 3 ^ E ^ € ΄ 
ὁπότε καὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Ινδοῖς φασιν ἄδεσθαι τὴν “Ομήρου 
ποίησιν, μεταβαλόντων" αὐτὴν εἰς τὴν σφετέραν 
/ / ` ’ ο Ἂν» M ^ $ 
7 διάλεκτόν τε καὶ φωνήν. wore καὶ ᾿Ινδοὶ τῶν μὲν 
ἄστρων τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν πολλῶν εἶσιν ἀθέατοι' τὰς 
γὰρ ἄρκτους οὔ φασι φαίνεσθαι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς: τῶν 
δὲ Πριάμου παθημάτων καὶ τῶν ᾿Ανδρομάχης καὶ 
E / 0 ΄ M ὃ ^ M ^ > λλέ 
κάβης θρήνων καὶ ὀδυρμῶν καὶ τῆς ᾿Αχιλλέως 
τε καὶ "Exropos ἀνδρείας οὐκ ἀπείρως ἔχουσιν. 
~ u € ^ 
τοσοῦτον ἴσχυσεν ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς μουσική: καὶ δοκεῖ 
~ f / ~ 
ἔμοιγε τῇ δυνάμει ταύτῃ τάς τε Σειρῆνας ὑπερβα- 
/ M ` 5 / M . / M 
s λέσθαι καὶ τὸν ᾿Ὀρφέα. τὸ γὰρ λίθους τε καὶ 
1 ἐπαινῶν Capps: ἐπιὼν or ἐπιὸν. 
? ἄγαται with BU :: ἄγασθαι. 


3 μεταβαλόντων with P: μεταβαλλόντων H, μεταλαβόντων 


UBM. 


city, . . . we should fall down and worship him as a holy 
and wondrous and delightful ereature, but should say to him 
that there is no man of that kind among us in our city, nor 
is it lawful for such a man to arise among us, and we should 
send him away to another city, after pouring myrrh down 
over his head and crowning him with fillets of wool . . .,” 
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Furthermore. Plato himself in praising Homer’s 
poesy for its charm admires the man exeeedingly.! 
Indeed. without divine favour, without inspiration 
of the Muses and Apollo, it is simply impossible for 
poetry to be ereated whieh is so lofty and magnifi- 
cent, and withal so sweet, as to enthral for so 
many years, not merely men who have the same 
tongue and language as the poet, but even many of 
alien race, yes, so that not only men who speak two 
languages and are of mixed stock, though un- 
acquainted with much else that is Greek, are very 
familiar with Homer’s verses, but even some who 
live very far away. For example, it is said that 
Homer's poetry is sung even in India. where they 
have translated it into their own speech and tongue. 
The result is that, while the people of India have no 
chance to behold many of the stars in our part of 
the world—for example, it is said that the Bears are 
not visible in their country—still they are not un- 
acquainted with the sufferings of Priam, the laments 
and wailings of Andromaché and Heeuba, and the 
valour of both Achilles and Hector: so remark- 
able has been the spell of one man’s poetry! It 
even seems to me that by this power of his he has 
surpassed both the Sirens and Orpheus. For in 


(Shorey). Though Plato does not name Homer in either 
passage, Dio is presumably correct in his identification, for 
Plato (op. cit. 607 A) calls Homer " the first of tragedians." 

1 Plato's admiration for Homer is attested by many pas- 
sages, but now here more strikingly than in Republic 595 B, 
“Ῥητέον, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καίτοι φιλία γέ τίς με καὶ αἰδώς ἐκ παιδὸς 
ἔχουσα περὶ Ὁμήρου ἀποκωλύει λέγειν, " I must speak out," I 
said, " though a certain love and reverence for Homer that 
has possessed me from a boy would stay me from speaking " 
(Shorey). 

2 Dio here reverts to the doctrine of Democritus (3 1). 
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M $ / ^ 4 » 1» e A 
φυτὰ καὶ θηρία κηλεῖν καὶ ἄγειν τί ἔστιν ἕτερον ἢ 
* 7 3 A > / ^ € DAI ^ 
τὸ βαρβάρους ἀνθρώπους ἀσυνέτους τῆς Ἑλληνικῆς 
φωνῆς οὕτως ἄγαν χειρώσασθαι, μήτε τῆς γλώτ- 
Z ~ 
TNS μήτε τῶν πραγμάτων ἐμπείρους ὄντας ὑπὲρ 
ὧν ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ ἀτεχνῶς καθάπερ, οἶμαι, πρὸς 
κιθάραν κηλουμένους; ἡγοῦμαι δὲ ἔγωγε πολλοὺς 
- » / 4 d 
καὶ τῶν ἀμαθεστέρων ἔτι βαρβάρων τό γε ὄνομα 
νά d ^ ^ 1 
ἀκηκοέναι τὸ “Ομήρου, ὃ τι € δηλοῖ, τοῦτο μὴ 
εἰδέναι σαφῶς, εἴτε ζῷον εἴτε φυτὸν εἴτε πρᾶγμα 
ἕτερον.' 
A ^ 
9 Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν βίον ἐπαινέσαι τις àv? τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς πολὺ μᾶλλον τῆς ποιήσεως. τὸ γὰρ ἐν 
^ . 
πενίᾳ διαγενέσθαι καὶ ἁλώμενον καὶ τοσοῦτον ἀπὸ 
τῶν ποιημάτων πορίζοντα ὅσον ἀποζῆν θαυμαστῆς 
ἀνδρείας καὶ μεγαλοφροσύνης: ἔτι δὲ τὸ μηδαμοῦ 
γεγραφέναι τὸ αὐτοῦ) ὄνομα, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ἐν τῇ 
- ^ ^ € ΄ 
ποιήσει αὑτοῦ' μνησθῆναι, καίτοι τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάν- 
t L4 ^ M 
των, ὁπόσοι τι ἔδοξαν ἔχειν δύναμιν ἢ περὶ 
ποίησιν ἢ καταλογάδην συγγράφοντες, καὶ πρῶτον 
καὶ τελευταῖον τὸ ἑαυτῶν ὄνομα γραφόντων, Toà- 
- - - ΄ 
λῶν δὲ καὶ ἐν αὐτοῖς τοῖς λόγοις τε καὶ ποιήμασιν, 
a € Tq af τ΄. < ’ M / 
ὥσπερ "Ἠκαταῖός τε καὶ “Ηρόδοτος καὶ Θουκυδί- 
10 dys, οὗτος μὲν οὖν" οὐχ ἅπαξ μόνον ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς 
: l eite φυτὸν εἴτε πρᾶγμα ἕτερον Emperius: εἴτε πρᾶγμα 
érepov εἴτε φυτόν, ' 
ἕ τις ἂν Emperius : Twas. αὑτοῦ Emperius : : αὐτοῦ. 
ποιήσει αὑτοῦ limperius : αὐτοῦ (or αὑτοῦ) ποιήσει. 


γραφόντων Dindorf, ἐγγραφόντων Kmperius: συγγραφόντων. 
οὖν deleted by Arnim. 


3 


Γη 


$ ὧν 


—— — — r 
| Dio may well have in mind his own experiences as a 
wanderer during his long exile. Cf. also Or. 47. 5, where he 
says Homer was glad to get twenty-five drachmas by begging. 


? Dio might have pointed to the fact that Hesiod, who used 
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what respect is it a greater feat to cast a spell 
upon stones and trees and wild beasts and to make 
them follow than to have mastered so completely men 
of alien raee who do not understand the Hellenic 
speech, men who have acquaintance with neither the 
poet's tongue nor the deeds of whieh his poem tells, 
but are, as I believe. simply enehanted by a lyre ? 
Moreover, I believe that many barbarians who are 
still more ignorant than those men of India have 
heard the name of Homer, if nothing more, though 
they have no elear notion what it signifies. whether 
animal or vegetable or something Bice still. 

However that may be. Homer’s life deserves praise 
much more than his verse. For example, his having 
lived in poverty, a wanderer, and making from his 
poems only enough to sustain life is evide nee of 
remarkable faide and nobility of κου] ὃς and 
besides, his never having written his name anywhere, 
yes, never having even referred to himself anywhere 
in his poetry, though all other writers with any re- 
putation for skill in composing either verse or prose 
write their names both at the beginning and at the 
end. and many even in the body of their works? 
both prose and verse. Take, for example, Hecataeus? 
and Herodotus and Thucydides, Thucydides, in faet, 
solemnly affirming, not merely once at the beginning 


the same metre as Homer and was regarded by some of the 
ancients as Homer's contemporary, recorded his own name 
(Theogony 22) and supplied information as to his home and 
family. See also p. 381, n. +. 

3 Hecataeus of Miletus, who flourished about the end of 
the sixth century s.c., was a pioneer in the field of history. 
Only fragments of his work remain. The truth of Dio's 
statement, however, is borne out by frag. 332 (Müller, 
F.1.G.) : * Hecataeus of Miletus thus speaks." 
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ιστορίας, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις διαμαρτυρόμενος καθ’ 
ἕκαστον χειμῶνα καὶ θέρος ὅτι ταῦτα ξυνέγραψε 
(Θουκυδίδης. ὁ δὲ οὕτως ἄρα ἐλευθέριος" ἦν καὶ 
μεγαλόφρων WOTE οὐδαμοῦ φανήσεται τῆς Tor- 
σεως αὑτοῦ μεμνημένος, ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι ὥσπερ οἱ 
προφῆται τῶν θεῶν ἐξ ἀφανοῦς καὶ ἀδύτου ποθὲν 
φθεγγόμενος. 

Ὅτι δὲ καὶ ὠφέλιμα πάντα καὶ Χρήσιμα ἔγραψε, 
τὰ μὲν ἄλλα εἰ διεξίοι τις, πολὺ ὁ ἂν ἔργον εἴη, ὅσα 
πεποίηκε περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας" περὶ δὲ τῶν 
βασιλέων ἐν βραχεῖ ῥητέον" οἵους φησὶ δεῖν εἶναι. 
ὃν γὰρ ἂν ἐπαινῇ τῶν βασιλέων, Διὶ μῆτιν ἆτά- 
λαντόν φησιν εἶναι καὶ διοτρεφέας ἅπαντας τοὺς 
ἀγαθοὺς βασιλεῖς καὶ τὸν Μίνω, μεγίστην ἐπὶ 
δικαιοσύνῃ δόξαν ἔχοντα παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι, τοῦ 
Διὸς ὁμιλητήν τε καὶ μαθητὴν εἶναί φησιν, ὡς 
πρῶτον δὴ καὶ μέγιστον ἁπάντων ἐκεῖνον βασιλέα 
καὶ μόνον αὐτὸν ἐπιστάμενον καὶ παραδιδόντα τὴν 
βασιλικὴν τέχνην, καὶ τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς βασιλεῖς δέον 
πρὸς ἐκεῖνον βλέποντας κατευθύνειν τὴν ἀρχήν, 
ἀφομοιοῦντας, ὡς δυνατόν ἐστιν ἀνθρώποις, θεῷ 
τὸν αὑτῶν τρόπον. τὸ δὲ τοῦ Διὸς ἦθος καὶ τὴν 
βασιλείαν ὁποία τις ἦν, ἐν πολλοῖς μὲν ἄλλοις 
ποιεῖ φανεράν, ὡς Ò ἐν βραχεῖ περιλαβόντα εἰπεῖν 
τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν δηλοῖ πολ- 
λάκις, ἀεί ποτε αὐτὸν οὕτως ὀνομάζων, πατὴρ 
ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν re: ὡς δέον τὴν τῶν βασιλέων 

* ἐλευθέριος Hertlein : ἐλεύθερος. 


? ῥητέον added by Post, ἐρῶ by Reiske. 
3 ἦν] εἴη Sonny, ἐστι Gasda. 


1 The work of Thucydides was organized by winters 
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of his history, but many times, in connexion with 
each winter and summer,! Thucydides composed 
this." Homer, on the contrary, was so liberal and 
magnanimous that nowhere in his poetry will he be 
found to refer to himself. but in fact, like the prophets 
of the gods, he speaks. as it were, from the invisible, 
from somewhere in the inmost sanctuary.? 

Again, since everything Homer wrote is both 
beneficial and practically serviceable, if one were to 
review all he has said on the subject of virtue and 
vice, it would be a vast undert taking : however, on 
the subject of kings a brief statement must be made 
as to what he says they should be like. Whenever, 
for instance, he praises any king, he calls him “ the 
peer of Zeus in wisdom " ; and all the good kings are 
* Zeus-nurtured " : and Minos, who has the highest 
reputation among the Greeks for justice, he says is 
both the associate and pupil of Zeus, his idea being 
that Minos was the first and greatest king of all, and 
the only one who himself understood had handed 
down the art of kingship, and also that good kings 
should shape their course with an eye to Minos, 
patterning their own conduct after a god, so far as 
humanly possible. Moreover, the poet makes mani- 
test the character of Zeus and the nature of his king- 
Ship in a multitude of ways, but, to put it briefly ánd 
succinctly, he frequently indicates his power and 
disposition by the constant epithet, “ father of gods 
and of men," the notion being that the care exercised 


and summers, the summer being the season for active war- 
fare. 

2 Cf. Or. 36. 34. 

3 Odyssey 19. 178-179: ἔνθα τε Μίνως ἐννέωρος βασίλευε 
Διὸς μεγάλου ὀαριστής. Cf. Or. 4. 39-40. 
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ἐπιμέλειαν πατρικὴν καὶ κηδεμονικὴν εἶναι μετ᾽ 
εὐνοίας καὶ φιλίας καὶ μηδέποτε ἄλλως προσῆκον 
ἀνθρώπων προΐστασθαί τε καὶ ἄρχειν ἢ ἀγαπῶντα 
καὶ προνοοῦντα, ὁπότε ὁ λεὺς οὐχ ὑπερορᾷ πατὴρ 
ἀνθρώπων καλεῖσθαι. 
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by kings should be that of a solicitous father, accom- 
panied by kindness and affection, and that he should 
never lead and govern men in any other way than 
with love and protective care, since Zeus does not 
disdain being called men's father. 
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Tmas little tribute to Socrates is presumably the prelude to 
some longer discussion. It affords no clue as to either the 
oceasion or the place where the speech was delivered, but 
the speaker’s rather seornful treatment of the sophists, who 
occupy fully one-third of the piece, and his affectionate regard 
for Socrates point elearly to some date subsequent to Dio's 
exile. 

Hippias of Elis, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus, and Prodicus 
are all familiar figures among the sophists who maae such a 
stir in Greece toward the close of the fifth century s.c. All 
make their appearanee in the pages of Plato, Hippias and 
Gorgias having provided the titles for three of his dialogues. 
One might wonder why Dio refrains from naming ‘ the man 
from Abdera " (8 2). Abdera’s fame may be said to rest 
upon that of two of her native sons, Democritus, the famous 
philosopher, and Protagoras, no less famous asa sophist. 1n 
spite of the verb φιλοσοφῶν in 8 2, we infer that it is the latter 
whom Dio has in mind, for what he has to say suits Protagoras 
better than Democritus, and also he would naturally take his 
place beside the four sophists already named. Like them, 
he figures prominently in Plato's dialogues, and one of them 
bears his name. 
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54. ΠΕΡΙ ΣΩΚΡΑΤΟΥ͂Σ 


e 4 e 3 ^ 4 + ε - * 
Ιππίας ὁ ᾿Ηλεῖος καὶ Εοργίας ὁ Λεοντῖνος καὶ 
I] ὤλος καὶ Πρόδικος οἱ σοφισταὶ χρόνον τινὰ 
ἠνθησαν ἐν τῇ EAM καὶ θαυμαστῆς ἐτύγχανον 
φήμης, οὐ µόνον ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἐν τῇ πάρτη καὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθ ηναίοις, καὶ χρήματα 
πολλὰ συνέλεξαν, δημοσίᾳ τε παρὰ τῶν πόλεων! καὶ 
παρὰ δυναστῶν τινων καὶ βασιλέων καὶ ἰδιωτῶν, 
ε [24 » Γή » M $ 
ὡς ἕκαστος ἔχοι δυνάμεως. ἔλεγον δὲ πολλοὺς 
μὲν λόγους, νοῦν δὲ οὐκ ἔχοντας οὐδὲ βραχύν: ἀφ᾽ 
ὧν ἔστιν, οἶμαι, χρήματα πορίζειν καὶ ἀνθρώπους 
ἠλιθίους ἀρέσκειν. ἄλλος δέ τις ἀνὴρ ᾿Αβδηρίτης 
> e 2 / 5 € / 5 £ > . 
οὐχ ὅπως ἀργύριον παρ᾽ ἑτέρων ἐλάμβανεν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ διέφθειρε τὴν οὐσίαν τὴν αὑτοῦ συχνὴν οὖσαν 
A^ £5 " νε > ’ ἐς e 4 
καὶ ἀπώλεσε φιλοσοφῶν, ἀναισθήτως δῆλον ὅτι, καὶ 
ζητῶν ὧν" οὐδὲν ὄφελος αὐτῷ. 
1 πόλεων Reiske: πολιτῶν. 
2 ὧν added by Reiske. 


1 Sparta and Athens are no doubt given special mention 
beeanse they were the leading cities of that day. It is, how- 
ever, surprising to hear that Sparta was hospitable toward 
the sophists, for they were a subversive influence and Sparta 
was noted for its suspicion of outsiders in general. 

2 "Tradition has much to say regarding their love of wealth 
and their success in attaining it. 
3 Their ability to “ make the worse appear the better 
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THE sophists, Hippias of Elis and Gorgias of 
Leontini and Polus and Prodicus, flourished in Greece 
for some time and won marvellous acclaim, not alone 
in the cities at large, but even in Sparta and Athens,! 
and they amassed much wealth, each according to 
his ability, both by public grant from the several 
states and also from certain princes and kings and 
men in private life.? But though they made many 
speeches, their speeches were devoid of sense, even 
the slightest—the kind of speech from which, no 
doubt, it is possible to make money and to please 
simpletons!? But there was another, a native of 
Abdera, who, far from acquiring money from others, 
not only was steadily ruining his own estate, Sieh 
was a large one, but finally lost it by pursuing philo- 
sophy, foolishly, it is plain to see, and seeking after 
what was of no material advantage to him.! 
cause " was notorious. It was effectively satirized by Aristo- 
phanes in the Clouds. 

4 Dio must have had in mind Plato's Hippias Maior 282 p— 
293 a, the theme and spirit of which are strikingly similar. 
However, his memory of the passage is faulty, for what he 
records about “a certain man of Abdera " (Protagoras) 
Plato relates about the philosopher Anaxagoras, and he 
expressly classes Protagoras with the sophists Gorgias and 


Prodicus as having made from sophistic more money than 
any other craftsman whatsoever. 
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8. Ἦν δὲ καὶ Σωκράτης ᾿Αθήνησι πένης ἀνὴρ καὶ 
δημοτικός, οὐδὲ οὗτος ὑπὸ τῆς πενίας ἀναγκαξό- 
μενος οὐθὲν λαμβάνειν: καίτοι γυναῖκα εἶχεν οὐ 
μισοῦσαν ἀργύριον καὶ παῖδας δεομένους διατροφῆς 
καὶ τῶν νέων λέγεται τοῖς πλουσιωτάτοις συνεῖναι, 
ὧν φασιν ἐνίους μηδενὸς ἁπλῶς φείδεσθαι πρὸς 
αὐτόν. ἦν δὲ τᾶλλα τῷ τρόπῳ κοινὸς καὶ ġid- 
άνθρωπος, καὶ παρεῖχεν αὑτὸν τοῖς βουλομένοις 
προσιέναι' καὶ διαλέγεσθαι, περί τε τὴν ἀγορὰν τὰ 
πολλὰ διατρίβων καὶ εἰς τὰς παλαίστρας εἰσιὼν 
καὶ πρὸς ταῖς τραπέζαις καθεζόµενος-- ὥσπερ οἱ 
τὰ ὤνια τὰ φαῦλα δεικνύντες ἐν τῇ ἀγορᾷ καὶ 
περιφέροντες ἐπὶ τὰς θύρας--εἴ τις ἄρα ἐθελήσει 
πυθέσθαι τι καὶ ἀκοῦσαι τῶν νεωτέρων 7] τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων. οἱ μὲν οὖν πολλοὶ τῶν δυνατῶν. καὶ 
ῥητόρων προσεποιοῦντο μηδὲ ὁρᾶν αὐτόν: ὁ δὲ 
προσελθών, ὥσπερ οἱ προσπταίσαντες, ἀλγήσας 
ταχὺ ἀπηλλάττετο. 

4 ᾿Αλλὰ δὴ τῶν μὲν θαυμαζομένων ἐκείνων σοφι- 
στῶν ἐκλελοίπασιν οἱ λόγοι καὶ οὐδὲν ἢ τὰ ὀνό- 
ματα μόνον ἔστιν: οἱ δὲ τοῦ Σωκράτους, οὐκ οὗ 
ὅπως, διαμένουσι καὶ διαμενοῦσι τὸν ἅπαντα χρό- 
vov, τούτου μὲν αὐτοῦ” γράψαντος ἢ καταλιπόντος 
οὔτε σύγγραμμα οὔτε διαθήκας. ἐτελεύτα γὰρ ὁ 


προσιέναι Pflugk : προσεῖναι. 
τούτου μὲν αὐτοῦ with PHU, τοῦ δι᾽ αὑτοῦ Geel: τούτου 


δὲ BM. 


1 CF. Crito 44 E—45 B. Critias and Alcibiades also were 
among the wealthy adinirers of Socrates. 

2 Athletic schools. 

5 There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this state- 
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And there was also Socrates, a poor man at Athens 
and a man of the people, who ‘also was not driven by 
his poverty to accept anything : and yet he had a 
wife who had no hatred for money, and also sons who 
required support, and. besides, he is said to have 
associated with the w Palthiest among the young 
men, some of whom are reported to have begrudged 
him literally nothing. However, he was in "general 
sociable in his nature and a lover of his kind, and 
in particular he made himself aceessible to al! who 
wished to approach and converse with him. not only 
spending his time for the most part about the market- 
place, but visiting the palaestras ? and sitting down 
near the tables of the money-changer s—quite like the 
people who display their petty wares in the market 
or peddle them from door to door—on the chance 
that some one, whether young or old. might wish to 
ask some question and hear his answer. Now then, 
most of the influential persons and professional 
speakers pretended not even to see him : but who- 
ever of that description did approaeh him. like those 
who have struck something with their foot. got hurt 
and speedily departed. 

However, while the words of those sophists, who 
won such admiration, have perished and nothing 
remains but their names alone,’ the words of Socrates, 
for some strange reason, still endure and will endure 
for all time, though he himself did not write or leave 
behind him either a treatise or a will In fact, 


ment; but, though surprisingly little of the work of the 
sophists is extant to-day, we have a few samples, e.g., the 
Encomium of Helen by Gorgias (cf. Van Hook, Isocrates, 
Vol. HI, L.C.L.) a fragment of a funeral oration by the same 
author, and a treatise, On the alrt, preserved in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus, but attributed to Protagoras by Gomperz. 
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3 M , 7; , / X M 4 
ἀνὴρ ἀδιάθετος τήν τε σοφίαν καὶ τὰ χρήματα. 
E ` > 7 \ H > “ ἜΝ 
ἀλλὰ οὐσίαν μὲν οὐκ εἶχεν, ὥστε δηµευθῆναι--- 

7 » tA 3 I ^ / 
καθάπερ εἴωθε γίγνεσθαι ἐπὶ τῶν καταδικασθέν- 

€ / M m~m H , ΄ A /» , 

των--οἱ λόγοι δὲ τῷ ὄντι ἐδημεύθησαν, μὰ NC οὐχ 
ε 3 > ~ > M [4 Λ ~ / 3 M ’ 
ὑπ ἐχθρῶν, ἀλλὰ ὑπὸ τῶν φίλων: οὐδὲν μέντοι 
ἧττον καὶ νῦν φανερῶν τε ὄντων καὶ τιμωμένων 
ὀλίγοι ξυνιᾶσι καὶ μετέχουσιν. 


| ἐπὶ added by Reiske. 
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Soerates died intestate as to both his wisdom and 
his estate. Yet though he had no estate that could 
be made publie property through eonfiscation—as is 
commonly done in the case of men who have been 
condemned as eriminals—his words in reality have 
been made publie property, not by foes, God knows, 

but by his friends: nevertheless, though they are 

even now not only aecessible for all but also held in 
high esteem, few understand them and partake of 
their wisdom. 
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lx his thirteenth discourse (831) Dio speaks of having given 
instruction during his exile to groups of two and three. 
The document before us, if not actually a stenographic report 
of such a proceeding, at least portrays the method employed 
by Dio. Similar examples have been met already in Or. 21, 
23, 25. and 26. In these, and in others like them to be met 
late r, just as in some dialogues of Plato, there is at first a 
lively debate between teaeher and pupil, after which the 
teacher takes possession of the field and expounds his doc- 
trine with little or no interruption from the pupil. "The text 
of Dio, however, does not reveal the identity of speakers 
other than the master himself. This may be regarded as a 
token that the dialogue is an authentic transcript of an aetual 
experience, the reporter having been eoneerned to preserve a 
record. of what was said and the pupil involved in the dis- 
eussion being considered of too little consequence to deserve 
to have his name recorded. Dio certainly understood the 
psyehologieal advantage that Plato derived from using real 
persons as the participants in his dialogues and calling them 
by name (cf. § 12), and it is hard to believe that if Dio's 
dialogues were mere literary fictions he would have failed 
to avail himself of that advantage. 

'The theme of the present Discourse is that Socrates ac- 
quired his art as a teacher from Homer. The anonymous 
interlocutor is sceptieal on that point, objecting that Socrates 
never met Homer, and also calling attention to the wide 
differenee between the function of the poet and that of the 
philosopher. After successfully demolishing these objec- 
tions, Dio proeeeds to note eertain points of resemblance 
between Homer and Socrates—their modesty, their scorn of 
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wealth, their interest in ethical problems, their use of parables 
or similes as vehicles of instruction, and their method of 
employing specifie human beings to illustrate virtues and 
vices. To this last-named point Dio devotes fully a third of 
his dialogue. His arguments seem to have silenced his pupil, 
for there is no rejoinder. 


55 
- 
© 


to 


55. ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΗΡΟΥ KAI ΣΩΚΡΑΤΟΥΣ 


E ` / . LAA N^ / Bl ? ΄ 
met φαίνῃ καὶ τἆλλα Σωκράτους WV ἐπαινέτης 
- 34 
καὶ τὸν ἄνδρα ἐκπληττόμενος ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, ἔχεις 
3 Ἢ 3 * us / ^ A ep x 
μοι εἰπεῖν ὅτου μαθητὴς γέγονε τῶν σοφῶν: ὥσπερ 
Φειδίας μὲν 0 ἀγαλματοποιὸς "Ηγίου,' Πολύγνωτος 
δὲ ὁ ζωγράφος καὶ 6 ἀδελφὸς ἄμφω τοῦ πατρὸς 
᾿᾽Αγλαοφῶντος, []υθαγόρου δὲ Φερεκύδης λέγεται 
διδάσκαλος γενέσθαι, [Πυθαγόρας δὲ ᾿Εμπεδοκλέ- 
ους καὶ ἑτέρων' καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δὲ τῶν πλείστων 
» > ^ ` ὃ Ιλ - » ὃ K > 
ἔχομεν εἰπεῖν τοὺς διδασκάλους τῶν ἐνδόξων av- 
δρῶν, ὅτῳ ἕκαστος συγγενόμενος λόγου ἄξιος 
2 ιά / e / ^ > F A 
ἐγένετο, δίχα ye “Πρακλείτου τοῦ ᾿Εφεσίου καὶ 
€ / “~ > / € M / 
Ησιόδου τοῦ ᾿Ασκραίου. ὁ μὲν γάρ φησιν ποι- 
/ >? ^ “Ελ ^ M ^ M ^ À ^2? 
μαίνων ἐν τῷ 'EAuców παρὰ τῶν Μουσῶν λαβεῖν" ἐν 
δάφνης ὄζω την ποίησιν, ἵνα μὴ πράγματα ἔχοιμεν 
ζητοῦντες αὐτοῦ τὸν διδάσκαλον: “Ηράκλειτος δὲ 
ἔτι γενναιότερον αὐτὸς ἐξευρεῖν᾽ τὴν τοῦ παντὸς 
φύσιν ὁποία τυγχάνει οὖσα, μηδενὸς διδάξαντος, 


Ἡγίου O. Müller : ἤπου or ἵππου. 
2 λαβεῖν Arnim: ἔλαβεν. 
3 ἐξευρεῖν Reiske : ἐξεῦρε or ἐξεῦρεν. 


1 Pansanias (8. £2. 10) associates lIegias with Ageladas, 
the reputed teacher of Pheidias. 

? Aristophon. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 448 B. 

3 Only a few words of his are extant. His date is such that 
he might have influeneed Pythagoras. However, the ancients 
were fond of setting up such relationships. 
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Interlocutor. Since you make it evident that on 
general grounds you are an admirer of Socrates and 
nies that you are filled with wonder at the man as 
revealed in his words, you can tell me of which among 
the sages he was a pupil; just as, for example, 
Pheidias the sculptor was a pupil of Hegias.! and 
Polygnotus the painter and his brother? were both 
pupils of their father Aglaophon, and Pherecydes? is 
said to have been a teacher of Pythagoras, and Pytha- 
goras in turn a teacher of Empedocles and so forth. 
And indeed we are able to name the teachers of most 
other famous men—and to tell through association 
with whom each Became noteworthy—with the excep- 
tion of Heracleitus of Ephesus and Hesiod of Ascra. 
For, to spare us the trouble of seeking for his teacher, 
Hesiod says he received his poetic gift from the 
Muses in a branch of laurel as he was tending his 
flocks on Helicon,’ while Heracleitus with even more 
graciousness says that he himself discovered what 
the nature of the universe re eally is without anybody’s 

4 Cf. Theogony 22-23. Hesiod is the first Greek writer to 
supply autobiographical information. The little mountain 
hamlet of Ascra, north of Helicon, owes its fainé solely to its 
having been his home and to his uncomplimentary words 
about it in Works and Days 640: "Ασκρῃ, χεῖμα κακῇ, θέρει 
ἀργαλέη, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἐσθλῇ. 
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Kal γενέσθαι παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ σοφός. "Ομήρου μὲν γάρ, 
ὥσπερ τὰ ἄλλα τὰ Tepi αὐτόν, καὶ τοῦτο ἆδηλον 
τοῖς Ἓλλησιν. ὁ δὲ Σωκράτης ὅτι μὲν παῖς ὢν 
ἐμάνθανε' τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς τέχνην ἀκηκόαμεν’ τὸν 
δὲ τῆς σοφίας αὐτοῦ διδάσκαλον οὕτως ὠφελίμου 
καὶ καλῆς γενομένης σὺ ἡμῖν σαφῶς εἰπὲ καὶ μὴ 
φθονήσῃς. 

A. ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτό γε οἶμαι πολλοῖς εἶναι σαφές, 
ὅστις ἔμπειρος ἀμφοῖν τοῖν ἀνδροῖν, ὅτι Σωκράτης 
τό γε ἀληθὲς “Ομήρου μαθητὴς γέγονεν, οὐχ ὥσπερ 
ἔνιοί φασιν ᾿Αρχελάου. 

Καὶ πῶς οἷόν τε τὸν μήτε ξυγγενόμενον Ὁμήρῳ 
μήτε ἰδόντα πώποτε, ἀλλὰ τοσούτοις ἔτεσιν ὕστερον 
γενόμενον Ὁμήρου p μαθητήν; 

δ. Τί δέ; ὅστις καθ Ὅμηρον ἐγένετο, μηδὲν 
δὲ ἤκουσε τῶν Ὁμήρου ἐπῶν 7] ἀκούων μηδενὶ 
προσέσχε τὸν νοῦν, ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως φήσομεν ἐκεῖνον 
Ὁμήρου μαθητήν; 

Οὐδαμῶς. 

δ. Οὔκουν ἄτοπον τὸν μήτε ξυγγενόμενον μήτε 
ἰδόντα, τῆς δὲ ποιήσεως ξυνέντα τῆς Ὁμήρου καὶ 
τῆς ὅλης διανοίας .ἔμπειρον γενόμενον μαθητὴν 
Ὁμήρου λέγεσθαι: 7 7) οὐδὲ ζηλωτὴν οὐδένα οὐδενὸς 
φήσεις τῶν μὴ συγγενομένων; 

ùk? ἔγωγε. 
A. Εἴπερ οὖν ζηλωτής, καὶ μαθητὴς εἴη av. ὁ 
1 After ἐμάνθανε Davis deletes λιθοξόος. 
* Οὐκ added by Warmington. 


1 Fire had figured to some extent in the doctrine of earlier 
Milesian philosophers, but the importance which Heracleitus 
attached to it in a way justifies his proud boast. 

? His father Sophroniscus was a carver of statues, Accord- 
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teaching him, and that he beeame wise by his own 
efforts.) As for Homer, this point, like everything 
else eonneeted with him, is obscure to the Greeks. 
But while we have heard that Socrates as a boy 
studied the ealling of his father be so good as to 
tell us elearly who was his teaeher in the wisdom 
which has proved so helpful and noble. 

Dio. Why. this is plain, I imagine, to many people, 
provided they are familiar with both men. namely. 
that Socrates is in truth a pupil of Homer, and not of 
Arehelaiis, as some say.? 

Int. And how ean it possibly be said that the man 
who neither met Homer nor ever saw him, but lived 
so many years later, was a pupil of Homer ? 

Dio. What of it?  Supposing a man lived in 
Homer's day but had heard none of the poetry of 
Homer, or, if he had heard, had given none of it his 
attention, shall we be able to say he was a pupil of 
Homer ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Then it is not absurd that the man who 
neither met nor saw Homer and vet understood his 
poetry and became familiar with all his thought 
should be ealled a pupil of Homer ; or will vou go so 
far as to maintain that no one ean be a zealous follower 
of anyone with whom he has never been associated ? 

Int. Not I. 


Dio. Then, if a follower, he would also be a pupil. 


ing to tradition a group of the Graces carved by Socrates 
stood near the entrance to the Acropolis. 

3 Diogenes Laertius (2. 16) reports that Archelaüs was a 
pupil of Anaxagoras and a teacher of Socrates. His tenet 
that ethical standards are due, not to Nature, but to conven- 
tion is certainly diametrically opposed to the philosophy of 
Socrates. 
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yap ζηλῶν τινα ὀρθῶς ἐπίσταται δήπου ἐκεῖνον 
ὁποῖος ἦν καὶ μιμούμενος τὰ ἔργα καὶ τοὺς λόγους 
ὡς οἷόν τε ἐπιχειρεῖ ὅμοιον αὐτὸν ἀποφαίνειν. 
- - ΄ 
5 ταὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ὁ μαθητὴς ποιεῖν ἔοικε" μιμού- 
μενος τὸν διδάσκαλον καὶ προσέχων ἀναλαμβάνει 
τὴν τέχνην. τὸ δὲ ὁρᾶν καὶ ξυνεῖναι οὐδέν ἐστι 
πρὸς τὸ μανθάνειν: πολλοὶ yap καὶ ὁρῶσι τοὺς 
αὐλητὰς καὶ ξύνεισι καὶ ἀκούουσιν ὁσημέραι, καὶ 
55» N , ^ ^ 3 - £ CSN . 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐμφυσῆσαι τοῖς αὐλοῖς δύναιντο, οἳ ἂν μὴ 
ἐπὶ τέχνῃ μηδὲ προσέχοντες ξυνῶσιν. ἀλλ᾽ εἴ γε 
δυσωπῇ μαθητὴν “(Ομήρου τὸν Σωκράτην καλεῖν, 
ζηλωτὴν δὲ μόνον, οὐδέν μοι διοίσει. 
ΤΠ M x > T^ , ^ , + 
6 ᾿Εμοὶ μὲν οὐχ ἧττον παράδοξον τοῦτο ἐκείνου 
δοκεῖ. "Όμηρος μὲν γὰρ ποιητὴς γέγονεν οἷος 
οὐδεὶς ἄλλος: Σωκράτης δὲ φιλόσοφος. 
D? e, M , Δ / » ^ 
δ. Elev: οὕτως μὲν οὐδὲ ᾿Αρχίλοχον εἴποις ἂν 
Ὁμήρου ζηλωτήν, ὅτι μὴ τῷ αὐτῷ μέτρῳ κέχρηται 
» e M 4 5 , € ’ . 1 > M 
εἰς ὅλην τὴν ποίησιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέροις τὸ πλέον, οὐδὲ 
Στησίχορον, ὅτι ἐκεῖνος μὲν ἔπη ἐποίει, Στησίχορος 
δὲ μελοποιὸς ἦν. 
7 Ναί τοῦτό γε ἅπαντές φασιν ot "Ελληνες, Στησί- 
€ / M / \ / 
xopov “Ὁμήρου ζηλωτὴν γενέσθαι καὶ σφόδρα γε 
ἐοικέναι κατὰ τὴν ποίησιν. Σωκράτης δὲ κατὰ τί 
σοι δοκεῖ Ὁμήρῳ ἐοικέναι; 
Tò μὲν πρῶτον καὶ μέγιστον κατὰ τὸ ἦθος. 
, , M , ^ > M 7 LESS! > ΄ 
οὐδέτερος γὰρ αὐτοῖν ἀλαζὼν ἦν οὐδὲ ἀναιδής, 


1 The anonymous treatise, de Sublimitate (18. 3), calls both 
Stesichorus and Archilochus ** most Homeric,” and Simonides 
(frag. 61) says that Homer and Stesichorus “sang to the 
peoples." Archilochus, the reputed inventor of ‘iambic 
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For whoever really follows any one surely knows what 
that person was like, and by imitating his acts and 
words he tries as best he can to make himself like 
him. But that is precisely, it seems, what the pupil 
does—by imitating his teacher and paying heed to 
him he tries to acquire his art. On the other hand, 
seeing people and associating with them has nothing 
to do with the process of learning. For instance, 
many persons not only see pipers but associate with 
and hear them every day, and yet they could not 
even blow on the pipes unless they associate with 
the pipers for professional ends and pay strict heed. 
However, if you shrink from calling Socrates a pupil 
of Homer, but would prefer to call him just a follower, 
it will make no difference to me. 

Int. Why, to my way of thinking. the onc seems 
no less surprising than the other. For Homer has 
proved to be a poet without a peer, whereas Socrates 
is a philosopher. 

Dio. Very well; on that principle you would not 
call even Archilochus a follower of Homer, because 
he has not used the same metre as Homer's for all his 
poetry but has used other metres for the most part ; 
nor would you call Stesichorus his follower either, 
because, while Homer composed epic poetry, Stesi- 
chorus was a melic poet.! 

Int. Yes I would; all the Grecks agree on this, 
that Stesichorus was a follower of Homer, and indeed 
is very like him in his poetic art. But wherein does 
Socrates seem to you to resemble Homer? 

Dio. First and foremost, he resembles him in his 
eharacter ; for neither of the two was boastful or 


verse, used a variety of metres, his nearest approach to the 
verse of Homer being the elegiac distich. 
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e €» 7. ^ ^ [74 M 
ὥσπερ οἱ ἀμαθέστατοι τῶν σοφιστῶν. "Όμηρος μὲν 
γὰρ οὐδὲ ὁπόθεν ἦν εἰπεῖν ἠξίωσεν οὐδὲ ὤντινων 
’ 3 M e 3 . 3 ^ > . “ 3? 9 
yovéwv ovde ὅστις αὐτὸς ἐκαλεῖτο. ἀλλὰ ὅσον ἐπ 
ἐκείνῳ καὶ τὸ ὄνομα ἡγνοοῦμεν ἂν τοῦ γράψαντος 
τὴν Ἰλιάδα καὶ τὴν. ᾿Οδύσσειαν. Σωκράτης δὲ τὴν 
μὲν πατρίδα οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἦν ἀποκρύψασθαι διὰ τὸ 
+ 0 M ` 1 3 ὃ / > $ ΑΘ FA 
μέγεθος καὶ τὸ σφόδρα ἐνδόξους εἶναι τὰς ήνας 
καὶ τῶν “Ἑλλήνων ἄρχειν κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον: 
> ^ \ 
οὐδὲν δὲ πώποτε εἶπεν ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ µέγα οὐδὲ 
^ ^» / 
προσεποιεῖτο σοφίαν οὐδεμίαν, καίτοι τοῦ ᾿Απόλ- 
/ e s / ἘΠ} ΄ 4 
λωνος χρήσαντος ὡς εἴη σοφώτατος Ἑλλήνων καὶ 
; ^ \ ION ` / » 1 
βαρβάρων. τελευταῖον δὲ οὐδὲ τοὺς λόγους αὐτὸς 
κατέλιπε γράψας, καὶ ταύτῃ γε ὑπερέβαλε τὸν 
Ὅμηρον. ὥσπερ γὰρ τὸ ὄνομα τὸ ἐκείνου παρ᾽ 
ἑτέρων ἀκούοντες ἴσμεν, οὕτω καὶ τοὺς λόγους 
τοὺς Σωκράτους ἄλλων καταλιπόντων. οὕτως ἄγαν 
E M 
κεκολασμένω ἤστην καὶ ἐσωφρονείτην ἄμφω To 
ἄνδρε. 
z e to / / € F 
Emewva ὑπερεῖδον κτήσεως χρημάτων ὁμοίως 
ζῇ 
Σωκράτης τε καὶ Ὅμηρος. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ὑπὲρ 
~ ~ ε Ν . 
τῶν αὐτῶν ἐσπουδαζέτην καὶ ἐλεγέτην, ὁ μὲν διὰ 
τῆς ποιήσεως, ὁ δὲ καταλογάδην: περὶ ἀρετῆς 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ κακίας καὶ περὶ" ἁμαρτημάτων καὶ 
κατορθωμάτων καὶ περὶ ἀληθείας καὶ ἀπάτης καὶ 
e ’ € ` ` e 3 4 
ὅπως δοξάζουσιν οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ ὅπως ἐπίστανται 
οἱ φρόνιμοι. 
- € 
Καὶ μὴν εἰκάσαι καὶ παραβαλεῖν ἱκανώτατοι 
ἦσαν. 
Τοῦτο μὲν θαυμαστόι, εἰ ταῖς Ὁμήρου rapa- 
^ > ^ 
βολαῖς πυρὸς kai ἀνέμων καὶ θαλάττης καὶ ἀετῶν 
1 αὐτὸς Arnim : αὐτοῦ or αὐτοῦ. 


9 / ` ` \ τος ` / ` 
κακιας KAL πέρι ATrMINI : περι κακίας Kat. 
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brazen, as the most ignorant of the sophists are. For 
instance, Homer did not even deign to,tell whence he 
came, or who were his parents, or what he himself 
was called. On the contrary, so far as he was con- 
cerned we should not even know the name of the man 
who wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey. As for Socrates, 
while he could not make a secret of his fatherland 
because of its greatness and because Athens was 
exceedingly famous and dominated the Greeks at 
that period, yet he never said anything boastful about 
himself or laid claim to any w isdom, and yet Apollo 
had solemnly declared that he was wisest among all 
Greeks and barbarians. And finally. Soc Pics did 
not even put his words into writing aud himself 
bequeath them to posterity. and in this he outdid 
Homer. For just as we know the name of Homer by 
hearing it from others, so too we know the words of 
Socrates because others have left them to us. Thus 
both were exceedingly self-restrained and modest. 

Again, both Socrates and Homer alike scorned the 
acquisition of wealth. Besides. they both were de- 
voted to the same ends and spoke about the same 
things, the one through the medium of his verse, the 
other in prose—human virtue and vice. actions wrong | 
and actions right, truth and deceit, and how the 
masses have only opinions, while the wise have true 
knowledge. 

Furthermore, they were most effective at making 
similes and comparisons. 

Int. This is indeed surprising, if with Homer's 
comparisons of fire and winds and sea and eagles and 


1 Cf. Plato, Apology 21 a ἀνεῖλεν οὖν ἡ Πυθία μηδένα σοφώ- 
τερον εἶναι. 


2 Cf. Or. 54. 4. 
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` " \ , ` ^ » e 
καὶ ταύρων καὶ λεόντων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων, οἷς 
ἐκόσμησε THe ποίησιν “Ὅμηρος, σὺ παραβαλεῖν 
ἀξιώσεις τοὺς Σωκράτους κεραμέας καὶ Tovds* 
σκυτοτόµους. 

» ^ lá M M > / 

Δ. Εἴπερ ye, ὦ μακάριε, καὶ τὴν ᾿Αρχιλόχου 
ἀλώπεκα τοῖς λέουσι καὶ ταῖς παρδάλεσι παρα- 
βάλλομεν καὶ οὐδὲν 3 μὴ πολὺ ἀποδεῖν φαμεν. 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἴσως καὶ τῶν “Ομήρου τὰ τοιαῦτα amo- 
δοκιμάζεις, ὅπου μέμνηται ψαρῶν 7) κολοιῶν 7) 
ἀκρίδων 3 δαλοῦ ἢ τέφρας ἢ κυάμων τε καὶ ἐρε- 
βίνθων ἢ λικμῶντας ἀνθρώπους πεποίηκεν, ἀλλὰ 
ταῦτά σοι δοκεῖ τὰ φαυλότατα εἶναι τῶν “Ομήρου: 
μόνους δὲ θαυμάζεις τοὺς λέοντας καὶ τοὺς ἀετοὺς 

M X NS ’ M M Kú T 2 - 
καὶ τὰς Σκύλλας καὶ τοὺς Κύκλωπας, οἷς ἐκεῖνος 
ἐκήλει τοὺς ἀναισθήτους, ὥσπερ αἱ τίτθαι τὰ 
παιδία διηγούμεναι τὴν Λάμιαν. καὶ μὴν ὥσπερ 
Ὅμηρος διά τε μύθων καὶ ἱστορίας ἐπεχείρησε 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. παιδεύειν, σφόδρα ἐργώδεις ὄντας 
παιδευθῆναι, καὶ Σωκράτης πολλάκις ἐχρῆτο τῷ 
τοιούτῳ, ποτὲ μὲν σπουδάζευ; ὁμολογῶν, ποτὲ 
δὲ πα ζει προσποιούμενος, τούτου ἕνεκεν iv 
ἀνθρώπους ὠφελοῖ”: ἴσως δὲ προσέκρουσε τοῖς 
μυθολόγοις καὶ τοῖς συγγραφεῦσιν. 

5 / 5 M M 3 / nw ^ ^ 

Οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ τοὺς περὶ Γοργίαν ἢ |]ῶλον ἢ 
Θρασύμαχον ἢ ἱ|ρόδικον ἢ Μένωνα 7 Ειὐθύφρονα 
δι ~ o9 z Ἂ j /, A » / 
7) " AvvTov ἢ ᾿Αλκιβιάδην ἢ Λάχητα μάτην ἐποίει 

/ > M > ^ $ > / 2 M » 
λέγοντας, ἐξὸν ἀφελεῖν τὰ ὀνόματα: ἀλλὰ Ίδει 


1 τοὺς deleted by Dindorf. 


2 iv” ἀνθρώπους ὠφελοῖ Arnim: ἀνθρώπους ὠφελεῖ. 


1 Archilochus was famed for his beast fables. Some 
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bulls and lions and so forth, figures with which he 
adorned his poetry, you shall see fit to compare the 
potters and eobblers of Socrates. 
Dio. I shall, my dear fellow, since indeed we com- 
pare the fox of Archilochus! with the lions and 
leopards of Homer and declare it to be not at all, 
or not much, inferior. However, perhaps vou disap- 
prove also of such Homeric similes as those in which 
he refers to starlings or daws or locusts or a firebrand 
or ashes or beans and chickpeas, or the one in which 
he has depicted men winnowing ?—perhaps these 
seem to you to be the most inferior portions of 
Homer's work, while you admire only his lions and 
eagles and Scyllas and Cyclopes, with which he was 
wont to beguile stupid people, just as nurses beguile 
children with tales of the Lamia; Indeed, just as 
Homer through myths and history undertook to in- 
struet nuno) beings, who are very troublesome to 
instruet, so also Soerates often used this sort of de- 
vice, sometimes admitting that he was in carnest and 
sometimes pretending to be joking, with the aim of 
benefiting mankind—though in so doing he perhaps 
came m conflict with mythologists and historians.! 
Again, it was not without conscious purpose that 
he ë represented Gorgias or Polus or Thrasymachus 
or Prodicus or Meno or Euthyphro or Anytus or 
Aleibiades or Laches as speaking. when he might 
have omitted their names; on the contrary, he 


fragments of his “ fox " are found in Edmonds, Elegy and 
Tambus, IÍ. p. 145, E.C.L.. 

2 Tliad 5. 499-500 and 13. 588-592. 

3 Lamia was supposed to be a disappointed mother who 
went about stealing children. 

4 Because he took liberties with their material ? 

5 Dio, like Lucian, here blends in one Socrates and Plato. 
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; 
τούτῳ καὶ μάλιστα ὀνήσων τοὺς ἀκούοντας, εἴ πως 
- - » 
ξυνεῖεν' ἀπὸ γὰρ τῶν λόγων τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ 
- ^ € 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων τοὺς λόγους ξυνορᾶν οὐ ῥάδιον 
» Ἂ - ΄ ` ^ / 
ἄλλοις ἢ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις καὶ τοῖς πεπαιδευμένοις. 
οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ μάτην οἴονται τὰ τοιαῦτα λέγεσθαι καὶ 
L4 A 1 ζλλ ' A / e ^ y / 
ὄχλον' ἄλλως καὶ φλυαρίαν ἡγοῦνται. Σωκράτης 
δὲ ἐνόμιζεν, ὁσάκις μὲν ἀλαζόνα ἄνθρωπον εἰσάγει, 
περὶ ἀλαζονείας λέγειν: ὁπότε δὲ ἀναίσχυντον καὶ 
[4 M > + . ΄ ε / \ 
βδελυρόν, περὶ ἀναιδείας καὶ βδελυρίας" ὁπότε δὲ 
ἀγνώμονα καὶ ὀργίλον, ἀγνωμοσύνης καὶ ὀργῆς 
ἀποτρέπειν. καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὁμοίως τὰ πάθη 
καὶ τὰ νοσήματα ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν ἀνθρώπων τῶν 
- Y ^ / 
ἐχομένων τοῖς πάθεσιν ἢ τοῖς νοσήμασι σαφέστερον 
ἐδείκνυεν ὁποῖά ἐστιν ἢ εἰ τοὺς λόγους ψιλοὺς 
ἔλεγε. 
- ^ M ^ 5 € ΄ - 
Λοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ τοῦτο παρ᾽ “Ὁμήρου λαβεῖν. 
καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνος, ὅταν μὲν δυηγῆται περὶ Δόλωνος, 
ὅπως μὲν ἐπεθύμησε τῶν ἵππων τῶν ᾿Αχιλλέως, 
¢ ΄ / 
ὅπως δὲ τοὺς πολεμίους ἀποφεύγειν δυνάμενος 
ἔστη τοῦ δόρατος ἐγγὺς παγέντος καὶ οὐδὲν av- 
TOV ὤνησε τὸ τάχος, ὅπως δὲ ἐβάμβαινεν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
δέους καὶ συνεκρότει τοὺς ὀδόντας, ὅ ὅπως δὲ ἔλεγε 
τοῖς πολεμίοις, οὐ μόνον εἴ τι ἐρωτῷεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ὑπὲρ ὧν μηδεὶς ἐπυνθάνετο--καὶ γὰρ τοὺς ἵππους 
^ ^ 
ἐμήνυσε τοὺς ὈΘρᾳκικοὺς καὶ τὸν '᾿Ρῆσον, ὃν où- 
` » 3 ΄ - M / “ , 
δεὶς Ίδει ἀφιγμένον-- ταῦτα δὲ λέγων οὕτω σφό- 
5 ^ , M , e ^ M / 
dpa ἐναργῶς οὐ περὶ δειλίας ὑμῖν καὶ φιλοδοξίας 
δοκεῖ διαλέγεσθαι; 


1 ὄχλον] ὕθλον Meiser. 


! Le., the remarks of the minor participants in the dialogue. 
? The Dolon episode is found in /liad 10, 299-464, 
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knew that by this device most of all he would benefit 
his hearers, if perchance they grasped the point ; for 
to comprehend human beings from their words, or 
their words from human beings, is not an easy task 
for any but philosophers and educated persons. On 
the other hand, most men suppose that such items ! 
are purposeless, and they regard them as mere vexa- 
tion and nonsense. But Enes held that, every 
time he introduces a boastful man, he is speaking of 
boastfulness ; every time he introduces a shameless, 
loathsome man, he is speaking of shamelessness and 
loathsomeness ; every time he introduces an un- 
reasonable, irascible man. he is turning his hearers 
against unreason and anger. Moreover, in all other 
cases similarly he recalca the true nature of the 
passions and maladies of men in the persons of the 
very ones who were afflicted by the passions or 
the maladies more distinctly than if he were using 
the words by themselves. 

But it appears to me that he took this too from 
Homer. For example. when Homer tells about 
Dolon, how he conceived a longing for the horses of 
Achilles, and how, when he might have fled from the 
enemy, he halted with his lance planted close beside 
him and obtained no benefit from his fleetness, and 
how his teeth chattered and struck together from 
terror, and how he talked to the enemy, not only 
when they asked him a question, but even on topies 
about which no one was inquiring—for instance, he 
gave information about the Thracian horses and 
about Rhesus, of whose arrival no one knew ?—by 
telling all this so very plainly does Homer not seem 
to you to be discoursing on cowardice and love of 
notoriety ? 
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e M M ^ T 7 [4 / . 
Όταν δὲ περὶ τοῦ ἰ[ανδάρου, ὡς συνέχεε τὰς 
/ , L - M b 7 ^ 
σπονδάς, ἐλπίσας δῶρα παρὰ Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ 
Πριάμου, καὶ οὔτε ἀπέκτεινε τὸν Μενέλεων βαλών, 
καίτοι τοξότης ἑκανὸς εἶναι δοκῶν, καὶ παραβὰς 
τὰ ὅρκια τοὺς Tpõas ἀθυμοτέρους ἐποίησε πρὸς 
τὸν πόλεμον μεμνημένους ἀεὶ τῆς ἐπιορκίας" 
νῦν Ò ὅρκια πιστὰ 
ή τὰ - » / / ιά > 
ψευσάμενοι μαχόμεσθα: τῷ οὔ νύ τι κάλλιόν ἐστι" 
.. 5 / 9 / » ` Ν . ^ 
καὶ ὃν τρόπον ἀπέθανεν οὐ μετὰ πολὺ τὴν γλῶτταν 
> / Ἀ aN . / ^ . , / 
ἀποτμηθείς, πρὶν ἡ καὶ λόγῳ φῆσαι τὸν ᾿Αλέξαν- 
ὅρον αὐτῷ χάριν εἰδέναι: ταῦτα διεξιὼν οὕτως 
ἐπιμελῶς ὑπὲρ ἄλλου του δοκεῖ λέγειν ἢ δωροδο- 
κίας καὶ ἀσεβείας καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν ἀφροσύνης; ὃς 
καὶ τοῖς βέλεσι κατηρᾶτο καὶ ἠπείλει διακλάσειν 
αὐτὰ καὶ κατακαύσειν, ὡς φοβουμένων αὐτὸν τῶν 
βελῶν. 
oe M . 5 ΄ - ey? , e ^ 
Όταν δὲ περὶ '"Aoiov τοῦ 'lprdkov, ὅτι τοῦ 
στρατηγοῦ κελεύσαντος ἔξω τῆς τάφρου καταλιπεῖν 
ο $ 
τοὺς ἵππους μόνος οὐχ ὑπήκουσεν, 


2 ` ^ b] ^ ’ z ^ 
ἀλλὰ σὺν αὐτοῖσιν πέλασεν νήεσσι θοῇσι 
/ ον 3 9: N M € . ~ > z 

νήπιος: οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔμελλε, κακὰς ὑπὸ κῆρας ἀλύξας, 

ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφιν ἀγαλλόμενος παρὰ νηῶν 

ἂψ. ἀπονοστήσειν προτὶ "Ίλιον ἠνεμόεσσαν: 
εἰς τοσαύτην δυσχωρίαν τάφρου τε καὶ τείχους καὶ 
νεῶν εἰσελαύνων, ὅπου γε μηδὲ τοῖς πεζοῖς συν- 
ήνεγκε καταληφθεῖσιν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐναντίων, ἀλλὰ 
3 / > 7 ’ ’ Aue s 
ὀλίγης ἐκβοηθείας γενομένης διεφθάρησαν οἱ πλεί- 


1 Iliad 4. 92-187. * Ibid. 1. 331-359. 
3 Ibid. 5. 290-296, 4 Ibid. 5. 209-216. 
5 Polydamas. $ Iliad 12. 112-115. 
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And again, when he tells about Pandarus, how he 
violated the truce in the hope of rewards from Alex- 
ander son of Priam, and how he not only failed to slay 
Menelaiis by his shot, although reputed to be an able 
bowman,! but also by violating the truce made the 
Trojans more discouraged as to the war Πτι ne ir 
constant recolleetion of their broken oat 
these lines : 


But now we fight as traitors to our oaths ; 
On that account ‘tis not so well for us ?— 


and how not much later his tongue was cut off and 
he died before ever Alexander could even put into 
words his gratitude to him %—in recounting these 
things with such ser upulous attention to detail, does 
Homer appear to you to be talking of anything else 
than of bribe- taking and impiety ‘and in general of 
folly ? Why, Pandarus even cursed his arrows and 
threatened to smash and burn them, as if the arrows 
were in fear of him ! 4 

Take another example. When Homer says of 
Asius son of Hyrtaeus that, after his commander 5 
had given orders to leave the horses outside the 
trench, he alone did not obey, 


But with them neared the speedy ships, the fool ! 
Nor was he fated, dodging the spirits dire, 

To come again, exulting in team and car, 

Back from the ships to wind-swept lHium,* 


driving into such difficult terrain amid trench and wall 
and ships, where even the men on foot found it not 
to their advantage when caught by the foe, but most 
of them were slaughtered when a small rescue part y 


? The *' small rescue party " consisted of the two heroes 
Polypoetes and Leonteus. Cf. Iliad 12. 129-136. 
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ους: ὁ δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἵππων ἐπαιρόμενος καὶ τῷ 
κάλλει τοῦ δίφρου cero! μὲν ὑπὲρ τὸ τεῖχος ἐλά- 
σειν, ἔτοιμος δὲ ἦν ἐμβαλὼν εἰς τὴν θάλατταν" ἀπὸ 
προ 4 ^ ^ 
τοῦ ἅρματος μάχεσθαι: dp’ οὖν οὐ περὶ ἀπειθείας 
» 
καὶ ἀλαζονείας τότε λέγειν φαίνεται; 
i / ” 
19. Πάλιν δὲ τούτοις παρατιθεὶς []ολυδάμαντα κε- 
x ΄ )λ 05 4 b ὃ / M 7 
εύοντα εὐλαβηθῆναι καὶ μὴ διαβαίνειν τὴν τάφρον, 
e . - 
ἅμα μὲν τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐπιδεικνύντα ὡς ἐπικίνδυνον, 
e ` > ` ^ 
ἅμα δὲ τὸν οἰωνὸν τὸν γενόμενον αὐτοῖς' ἄλλως μὲν 
Y 35 2 » >’ 7 0 jor A / 53 
γὰρ οὐδένα «ero ἀνέξεσθαι αὐτοῦ λέγοντος, σὺν 
δὲ τῷ οἰωνῷ τάχ᾽ ἂν πεῖσαι τὸν “Έκτορα: ἢ τὸν 
Νέστορα τοὺς περὶ τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα καὶ τὸν 
᾿Αχιλλέα λοιδορουμένους παύοντα τῆς ὀργῆς καὶ 
προλέγοντα φανερῶς τὰ συμβησόμενα αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ 
τῆς στάσεως, ὕστερον δὲ ἐπιπλήττοντα τῷ Aya- 
μέμνονι ὡς ἁμαρτόντι καὶ ἀναγκάζοντα δεῖσθαι τοῦ 
D \ 
᾿Αχιλλέως: ἢ τὸν ᾿Οδυσσέα ἐπανορθούμενον τὸ 
^) Y i ^ 
ἁμάρτημα τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνοιος, δι οὗ πεῖραν βουλό- 
^ ^ ^ ^ / . ^ 
μενος λαβεῖν τοῦ στρατοῦ, πῶς φέροιεν τὴν τοῦ 
> , ^ X > / 
πολέμου τριβήν, ὀλίγου φυγεῖν αὐτοὺς ἐποίησεν: οὐ 
4 ~ 
περὶ φρονήσεως καὶ στρατηγίας καὶ μαντικῆς, πρὸς 
δὲ τούτοις καιροῦ καὶ ἀκαιρίας ἔοικεν ὑποτίθεσθαι; 
LB m X ^95 / M . 5 λ᾽ IA € Δ δὲ 
299 "Ky δὲ τῇ ᾿Οδυσσείᾳ τὰ μὲν ἄλλ᾽ ἐῶ, ἑνὸς δὲ 
μόνου μνησθήσομαι, τοῦ ᾿Αντινόου. τοῦτον γὰρ 
~ > 
ἀλαζονίστατον πεποίηκε τῶν μνηστήρων καὶ ako- 
λαστότατον: ὃς πρῶτον μὲν κατεφρόνει τοῦ Ὄδυσ- 
σέως, ὅτι ἐκεῖνος μὲν ἐν ῥάκεσιν ἦν, αὐτὸς δὲ ἐν 


1 y * ε 1 - € , 
wero Geel: ὡς τὸ ΟΥ ὡς τότε. 
o M + $ ld ^ A $ 
? τὴν θάλατταν] τὸν χάρακα Emperius. 
3 σὺν Geel: ἐν. 1 και Geel: ἢ. 
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issued from within the gate ; yet Asius, elated as he 
was by his horses and the beauty of his chariot, though 
thinking to drive past the wall, was prepared το 
plunge into the sea and to fight from his chariot— 
think you not that Homer then is speaking of dis- 
obedience and boastfulness ? 

On the other hand, when he contrasts with these 
Polydamas giving orders to be cautious and not to 
eross the trench, pointing now to the enterprise as a 
risky venture ! and now to the omen they had had ?— 
for he felt that, while no one would listen to his words 
in any other way, perhaps by the omen he might 
persuade Hector; or, to take another illustration, 
when, as Agamemnon and Achilles are reviling one 
another, Homer depicts Nestor as trying to make them 
cease their rage, and foretelling plainly what will 
befall them in consequence of their strife} and later 
upbraiding Agamemnon as being in the wrong and 
forcing him to entreat Achilles * ; or again, Odysseus 
setting right the blunder of Agamemnon 5 through 
which, while wishing to test the army to see how it 
stood the war's delay. he almost brought about its 
flight—is it not likely ‘that by seenes like “these Homer 
is trying to give advice regarding prudence and 
generalship and prophecy, and. more than this, 
regarding taet and tactlessness ? 

‘As for the Odyssey, while I shall omit all else, I 
shall recall just one character, Antinoüs. For Homer 
has portrayed him as the most braggart of the suitors 
and the most dissolute. For example, in the first 
place he scorned Odysseus because he was in rags, 


1 [liad 12. 60-79. 2 [bid. 19. 210-229, 
3 Ibid. r 94-2984. * 4 Ibid. 9. 96-172. 
5 Ibid. 2. 182-210 and 243-332. 
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πολυτελεῖ ἐσθῆτι καὶ ἔπινεν ἐκ χρυσῶν ποτηρίων, 
καὶ τούτων οὐχ αὑτοῦ, καὶ ἐδείπνει πολυτελῶς οὐκ 
ἐκ τῶν πατρῴων, ἀλλὰ παρασιτῶν ἐπ᾽ οἰκίας 
, ’ A » à] ^ [ή 5 ^ 
ἀδεσπότου: καὶ ἔφη μὲν τῆς Πηνελόπης ἐρᾶν, 
> J . ^ z ^ ^5 + ^ 
ἐμίγνυτο δὲ ταῖς δούλαις ταῖς τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως καὶ 
» 7 > $ 1 ~ Apa. / , 
τἆλλα ἦν axoAactos': τελευτῶν δὲ ἐπεχείρει τοξεύ- 
» ^ ^ ` 
ew, ἄπειρος ὢν τοξικῆς καὶ τὰς χεῖρας οὕτως ὑπὸ 
^ / e \ , e, 
τρυφῆς διεφθαρμένος ὡς μὴ δύνασθαι ἅπτεσθαι 
τῆς νευρᾶς εἰ μή τις ἐπιχρίσειε στέαρ, καὶ ταῦτα 
~ ~ ^ > 
τοῦ ᾿Ὀδυσσέως ὁρῶντος καὶ τῆς ἐρωμένης παρού- 
σης, ἐν ἀνθρώποις τοσούτοις, μηδ᾽ ἐπιτεῖναι δυνά- 
µενος τὸ τόξον μηδὲ ὅπως στήσει τοὺς πελέκεις 
€ rp / ῃ e 2 ` ` ^ 3 5 
o TnAguayos ξυνιείς. ὅμως" δὲ καὶ τοῦτον" aro- 
θανόντα ἐποίησεν οὐκ εἰκῇ πληγέντα διὰ τοῦ 
λαιμοῦ, οὐχ ὅπου ἔτυχεν, ὥσπερ ἀμέλει τὸν lav- 
^ > /, 
δαρον διὰ τῆς γλώττης. καὶ γὰρ εἰ τύχη τινὶ 
συμβαίνει τὰ τοιαῦτα, ὅμως ἐπὶ πολλῶν ἔστιν 
~ ^ » . ~ 
εἰπεῖν ὅτι τοῦτον μὲν τὸν ἄνθρωπον διὰ τῆς γαστρὸς 
^ ^ ^ . ` ^ > 
δεῖ πληγέντα ἀποθανεῖν, τοῦτον δὲ διὰ τῶν αἰδοίων, 
^ ^ + 
τοῦτον δὲ διὰ τοῦ στόματος. 
> A Sa ^c e ^ , 
Μὴ οὖν ὑμῖν εἰκῇ δοκεῖ “Ὅμηρος ὁτιοῦν λέγειν; 
, A m Ν ’ LAA F ~ ^ À 9; 
οὐ τοίνυν οὐδὲ Σωκράτης ἄλλως ἐχρῆτο τοῖς λόγοις 
3 M ^ # 1 > > ’ M 
οὐδὲ τοῖς παραδείγμασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ᾿Ανύτῳ. μὲν ða- 
1 οὐχ ὡς ἔνιοι τῶν νῦν after ἀκόλαστος deleted by Crosby. 
Arnim retains, but suspects a lacuna following the phrase. 


? ὅμως] ὁμοίως Casaubon, τέλος Arnim. 
3 καὶ τοῦτον] τοῦτον καὶ Arnim. 


1 E.g., Odyssey 17. 445-504. 

2 Ibid. 21. 175-187. 

3 [bid. 21. 122-123. Dio either misunderstood—or forgot 
—the passage or else had a different version before him, for 
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while Antinoiis himself in costly raiment was drinking 
from golden goblets—and those not his own—and 
was dining sumptuously, not on his father's viands. 
but rather playing the parasite in a house that lacked 
a master!; moreover. while he professed to be 
enamoured of Penelopé. he was seducing the maid- 
servants of Odysseus and behaving licentionsly ‘in 
general: and he ended by attempting to draw the 
baw though he was unacquainted with archery and 
his hades were so spoiled by dainty living as not to be 
able to grasp the bow-string unless someone smeared 
it with tallow ὃς and w hat is more. he did this in the 
sight of Odysseus and in the presence of the objeet of 
he wooing. in the midst of such a crowd of men, not 
even being able to bend the bow. nor ο πας 
how Telemachus was going to set up the axes? But 
for all that, Homer eause d this man also + to meet his 
death by a telling blow through the throat. instead of 
in some chance spot. just as, you remember, he caused 
Pandarus to be smitten thr ongh the tongue.® For in- 
deed if such things do take plaee by some chance, 
still in many instances it is possible to say that this 
man ought to die from a blow throngh the belly and 
that man through the genitals and another man 
through the mouth. 

Well then, Homer does not seem to vou to say 
anything without a purpose. does he? No more, 
then, did Soerates employ his words or illustrations 
at random; on the co ntrary, when eonversing with 


Homer is speaking of the wonder of the suitors at the skill of 
Telemachus in what was to them a novel use of the axes. 

* Dio is still thinking of the fate of Asius, slain by Ido- 
meneus with a thrust through the throat, as Antinoiis was 
slain by Odysseus. 

5 Iliad 5. 990-293. 
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λεγόμενος βυρσέων ἐμέμνητο καὶ σκυτοτόμων: εἰ 
δὲ Λυσικλεῖ διαλέγοιτο, ἀμνίων καὶ κωδίων, 
Λύκωνι δέ, δικῶν καὶ συκοφαντηµάτων; Μένωνι 
Se 5 9 NG D ^ ο / 3 
€ τῷ Θετταλῷ περὶ ἐραστῶν καὶ ἐρωμένων. 


1 προβάτων καὶ καπήλων after διαλέγοιτο deleted by Her- 
mann. Geel reads τῷ προβατοκαπήλῳ. 

2 3 F. ^ δ A 14 ὃ r ὃ - . ΤΑ 

-3 ἀμνίων καὶ κωδίων, Λύκωνι δέ, δικῶν καὶ συκοφαντημάτων 
Geel: γλύκωνι δέ, δικῶν καὶ συκοφαντημάτων καὶ ἀμιδίων καὶ 
κωδίων. 

3 » , 1λλὰ ^ LAA > f ὃ , Ri ιά 

ου µεντοι a a Kat a WY ενιοτε παρα ειγµατων ευπορεί, 
, x > , M , e ` ^ , $ 
φίλους μὲν ὀνομάζων καὶ φιλίαν. ὅτε πρὸς Λῦσιν διαλέγοιτο, περὶ 
, . ia + , > , 

σωφροσύνης δὲ Ναρμίδῃ διαλεγόμενος after ἐρωμένων deleted 
by Wilamowitz: Nay, but he had. plenty of other illustra- 
Lions at times, for he used to name frieuds and friendship 
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Anytus he would refer to tanners and cobblers : but 
if he conversed with Lysicles, it would be lambs and 
fleeces : if with Lycon, law-suits and blackmail: if 
with Meno the Thessalian. lovers and boy friends.! 


? Anytus and Lycon were two of the accusers of Socrates. 
Anytus had a tannery (Xenophon, .fpolayy 29), but Soerates 
did not talk with him exclusively on tanning (Meno 90 B— 
95 4). Of Lyeon we know chiefly what the comic poets tell 
us—he was of foreign extraction and mingled with certain 
aristocrats. Plutarch, Pericles 24, says that Lysieles was a 
low-born sheep dealer, who attained some prominence through 
Aspasia. Aristophanes speaks of him slightingly in Anights 
132 and 765. We know nothing of his dealings with Soc- 
rates. On Meno cf. Plato, Meno 70 4 and 76 B. 


whenever he couversed with Lysis, but when he conversed 
with Charmides, it was about self-control, 


THE- BLHEIEYSSDXTH. DISCOURSE: 
AGAMEMNON OR ON KING- 
SHIP 


Tuis document, like the one preceding, appears to be a 
transcript of a conversation between Dio and an unnamed 
pupil. In his opening sentence Dio proposes Agamemnon 
as a topic likely to improve the mind. Having secured the 
pupil's acceptance of that theme, he proceeds, in true Platonie 
fashion, to elicit a definition of the word king: " he who 
exercises general supervision of human beings and gives them 
orders without being accountable to them." That definition 
having been obtained, he demolishes it by calling attention, 
first to the restraint imposed upon the kings at Sparta by the 
ephors, and then to Agamemnon's dependence upon Nestor 
and his council of elders. Having seemingly induced the 
pupil to concede the point, Dio suddenly suggests that they 
drop the question, as having been dealt with adequately the 
day before, and turn to something else. The pupil protests 
that he is just beginning to understand what Dio has in mind 
and is eager for a full discussion, but our document goes 
no farther. Either the reporter decided for some unknown 
reason to stop at that point or Dio's literary executor felt that 
this much was sufficient to illustrate this particular theme. 
'The various aspects of kingship are considered by Dio not 
only in the first four orations in our collection—assigned by 
Arnim to the opening years of Trajan's reign—but, at least 
incidentally, in several others. 
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/ ΄ M > / 5 ’ 
1 δ. llórepa βούλει περὶ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος ἀκούειν 
H / 5 3 ^ » ? ~ . 
φρονίμους λόγους, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔστιν ὠφεληθῆναι τὴν 
διάνοιαν, ἢ λυπεῖ σε ᾽Αγαμέμνων ὁ ᾿Ἀτρέως ὀνο- 
μαζόμενος ἐν τοῖς λόγοις; 
T. ~ ~ A 
Οὐδ᾽ εἰ περὶ ᾿Αδράστου τοῦ Ταλαοῦ λέγοις ἢ 
’ an ή 5 , 3 3 ’ 
Ταντάλου ἢ Πέλοπος, ἀχθοίμην ἄν, εἰ μέλλω 
βελτίων ἔσεσθαι. 
Fi, ` M 5 / ” /, ^ 
Δ. Ναὶ μὴν ἀνεμνήσθην ἔναγχος λόγων τινῶν 
οὓς λέγοιμ᾽ ἄν, εἴ μοι ἐρωτῶντι ἐθέλοις ἀποκρίνα- 
σθαι. 
/ e 3 / 
Aéye ὡς ἀποκρινουμένου. 
2 δ. Εἰσί τινες ἀνθρώπων ἄρχοντες; ὥσπερ ἔτε- 
pot μὲν αἰγῶν, ἕτεροι δὲ ὑῶν, οἱ δέ τινες ἵππων, 
€ ^ i [3 ΄ 
οἱ δὲ καὶ βοῶν, ξύμπαντες οὗτοι οἱ καλούμενοι 
κοινῇ ποιμένες: ἢ οὐκ ἀνέγνωκας τοῦτο τὸ ἔπος 
Κρατίνου: 


ποιμὴν καθέστηκ᾽, αἰπολῶ' καὶ βουκολῶ 27 


Ἢ d Li 3 - 3 ΄ 
Οὐκ ἂν ἔχοιμί σοι εἰπεῖν εἰ ποιμένας ἄμεινον 
, , ^ 
ὀνομάζειν σύμπαντας τοὺς τῶν ζῴων νομέας. 
` , ES ἈΝ 7 ^ x , ` 
A. Où μόνον ye τῶν ἀλόγων, ὦ ἄριστε, ἀλλὰ 
! αἰπολῶ AMIM: αἰπόλω or αἰπώλω or αἴπολος. 
2 βουκολῶ Arnim : βουκόλῳ or βούκολος. 


1 Rightly or wrongly the Interlocutor assumes Dio to 
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Dio. Do you wish to hear words of practical wisdom 
on the subject of Agamenmon, words by which the 
mind can be improv ed, or does it annoy you to have 
Agamemnon son of Atreus named in my discussions ? 

BIDS Not even if you should speak of Adras- 
tus son of Talaüs or of Tantalus or of Pelops, should 
I be annoyed, provided 1 am likely to be improved." 

Dio. Very well, I have just called to mind certain 
words whieh I might speak, if you would consent to 
answer when I question you. 

Int. Proceed, for 1 will answer. 

Dio. Are there certain persons who are rulers of 
men, just as there are some who are rulers of goats, 
other of swine, others of horses, others of cattle, 
these one and all having in eommon the title herders ; 
or have you not read this verse of Cratinus ? 


My post is herder; goats and kine I tend.’ 


Int. I could not tell you whether it is better to eall 
all who tend animals herders or not. 
Dio. Not merely those who tend brute beasts, my 


mean that Agamemnon might be regarded as too antiquated 
a theme. He therefore expresses willingness to hear about 
even more primitive heroes. - 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Cratinus, frag. 281. 
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Kat ἀνθρώπων, εἴ τι χρὴ Ὁμήρῳ πείθεσθαι περὶ 
τούτων. ἀλλὰ τί οὐκ ἀπεκρίνω τὸ ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
ἐρώτημα; 

To ποῖον; 

Δ. Εἴπερ' εἰσί τινες ἀνθρώπων ἄρχοντες; 

e yàp οὐκ εἰσί, 

Dives οὗτοι; τίνας αὐτοὺς ἐπονομάζεις; λέ- 
γω ES ov τοὺς ἐν πολέμῳ στρατιωτῶν ἄρχοντας, 
στρατηγοὺς. γὰρ ὀνομάζειν εἰώθαμεν τοὺς ἁπάσης 
τῆς στρατιᾶς” ἡγεμόνας: ὥσπερ γε καὶ κατὰ μέρος 
ὁ μὲν λόχου. ἄρχων. καλεῖται λοχαγός, ὁ ὁ δὲ τάξεως 
ταξίαρχος, ὁ δὲ τοῦ ναυτικοῦ ναύαρχος, ὁ δὲ μιᾶς 
τριήρους τριήραρχος: καὶ ἄλλοι cto οὕτως καλού 
μενου πλείους ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις ἄρχοντες κατ] 
ὀλίγους, ὁ ὅτι πλείστης προνοίας τὀτε καὶ ἡγεμονίας 
ot ἄνθρωποι δέονται. οὐδέ γε τῶν χορῶν τοὺς 
ἡγεμόνας” τυγχάνω πυνθανόµενος, οἵτινες καλοῦν- 
ται, τοὺς σημαίνοντας τοῖς ἄδουσι καὶ μέλος 
ἐνδιδόντας, οὐδέ τοὺς τῶν συμποσίων ἡγεμόνας, 
οὐδ᾽ εἴ τινες ardor" μέρους ἀνθρώπων πρὸς μίαν 
πρᾶξιν ἢ χρόνον ῥητὸν ἐπιμέλειάν τινα ἢ ἀρχὴν 
λαμβάνουσιν: ἀλλὰ τοὺς αὖ ποτεῖ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἄρχοντας πολιτευομένων καὶ γεωργούντων, ἂν où- 
τως τύχωσι, καὶ βιούντων ἁπλῶς, ὡς Κῦρός τε 


Ηερσῶν ἦρχε καὶ Μήδων Δηιόκης καὶ Ἕλλην τῶν 


Εἴπερ] Εἰπέ, Wilamowitz. 

στρατιᾶς Reiske: στρατείας. 

After καλούμενοι Reiske adds καὶ κατὰ. - 

After ἄρχοντες Reiske adds καὶ. 

ἡγεμόνας Crosby : κορυφαίους. 

ἆλλοι Arnim τ ἄλλου. 

αὖ more with P, αὐτό γε Arnim, αὐτὸ τοῦτο Pflugk : ad 
τότε OT αὖ τοτε Or αὐτότε OF αὖ ποτὲ. 
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good fellow, but human beings too, if one should put 
any faith in Homer regarding these matters. But 
why did you not answer the original question ? 

Int. What question ? 

Dio. Whether there are indeed eertain rulers of 
men. 

Int. Why, of course there are. 

Dio. Who are these ? What do you call them? I 
am not speaking of those who rule soldiers in war, for 
those who are leaders of the army as a whole we are 
wont to call generals : just as also, considered unit by 
unit, the ruler of a company is called captain: of 
a regiment. colonel; of the fleet, admiral: and of 
a single triereme, trierarch : moreover, there are 
several others similarly named who in warfare exer- 
cise vule over small units? because at that time inen 
need fullest eare and leadership. Nor, as it happens, 
am I asking what the leaders of the ehoruses are 
ealled, who give orders to the singers and set the 
tune,’ nor am I asking about the leaders of symposia! 
nor about any others who for a single act or for a set 
time assume a certain oversight and eontrol over a 
group of men: on the contrary, | mean rather those 
who at any time rule human beings in their activities 
as eitizens, or in their farming, it may be, or simply 
in their living, as Cyrus, for example, ruled the Per- 
sians, Deioces? the Medes. Hellen those named for 


1 Dio is alluding to Homer's frequent use of the phrase 
ποιμὴν λαῶν in connexion with the heroes of the Ziad. 

2 E.g., the ἐνωμοτάρχης, commander of a fourth of a coni- 
pany. 

3 Ie., κορυφαῖος. 4 [.e., συμποσίαρχος. 

5 Deioces was probably an historical character. Hero- 
dotus (1. 96-102) regards him as the founder of a united 
kingdom, ruling Media for more than half a century. 
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΄ . 
δι᾽ αὐτὸν ὀνομασθέντων καὶ Αἰόλος Αἰολέων καὶ 
A ^ / . τ» ε / . ΄ 
Δῶρος Δωριέων καὶ Νόμας “Ρωμαίων καὶ Δάρ- 
δανος Φρυγῶν. 

;Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἤρου χαλεπόν: πάντες γὰρ οὗτοι 
οὓς σὺ νῦν ὀνομάζεις βασιλεῖς ἐκαλοῦντο καὶ ἦσαν: 
καὶ 7 ἀρχὴ αὕτη ἣν λέγεις τὸ καθόλου ἀνθρώπων 
ἄρχειν καὶ ἐπιτάττειν ἀνθρώποις ἀνυπεύθυνον ὄντα 
βασιλεία καλεῖται. 

Σ 7 λεί ἣν τῶν 'Ηρακλ 

A. Σὺ ἄρα οὐχ ἡγῇ βασιλείαν τὴν τῶν 'Ἠρακλει- 

- - / 
δῶν ἐν Λακεδαίμονι τοσοῦτον βασιλευσάντων χρό- 
νον; ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ οὐ πάντα ἔπραττον ὡς αὐτοῖς 
3 / 3 M . ~ € i4 ^ 3 ’ 
ἐδόκει, ἀλλὰ περὶ πολλῶν ὑπήκουον τοῖς ἐφόροις, 
[7 ^ 3 - $ a) ΄ 
οἵπερ, ὅτε κατέστη τοῦτο τὸ ἀρχεῖον ἐν Σπάρτῃ 
(Θεοπόμπου βασιλεύοντος, πρὸς ἐνιαυτὸν οὐδὲν 
- ^ e 
ἧττον ἐκράτουν τῶν βασιλέων: ὥστε καὶ llavoa- 

7 £ P ^ 
νίαν τὸν Ἰλεομβρότου τὸν νικήσαντα [λαταιᾶσιν 
ἐβούλοντο μὲν εἰς τὴν εἱρκτὴν ἐμβαλεῖν, κατα- 
φυγόντα δὲ εἰς τὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς ἱερὸν αὐτοῦ ἀπ- 
ἔκτειναν, καὶ οὐδὲν αὐτὸν ὤνησεν οὔτε ὅτι γένος" 
ἦν τῶν “Ηρακλειδῶν οὔτε ὅτι παῖδα" ἐπετρόπευεν 
οὔτε ὅτι τῆς "Ελλάδος ana )γή ) uó 

ῆς άδος ἁπάσης ἡγήσατο, οὐ μόνον 

- ^ 7 e Δ.» ^ 
τῆς Σπάρτης. ὕστερον δὲ Αγησίλαον πολεμοῦντα 
βασιλεῖ τῷ μεγάλῳ καὶ περὶ Σάρδεις «νενικηκότα 
μάχῃ͵ καὶ κρατήσαντα πάσης τῆς κάτω ᾿Ασίας 
ὑπηρέτην πέμψαντες ἐκάλουν παρ᾽ αὑτούς": καὶ ὃς 


1 οἷπερ added by Crosby, of Herwerden. Arnim noted 
lacuna. 

2 γένος] γένους Reiske. 

3 After παῖδα Gasda adds τὸν Λεωνίδα. 
παρ᾽ αὑτούς Eniperius : παρ᾽ αὐτούς Or πρὸς αὐτούς. 
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him, Aeolus the Aeolians. Dorus the Dorians. Numa 
the Romans, and Dardanus the Phrygians. 

Int. Why, your question is not a hard one : for all 
these whom you now name were called kings, and 
kings they were ; and this rule of which you speak, 
whereby ἃ man exercises general control over human 
beings and gives them orders without being account- 
able to them, i is called kingship. 

Dio. Then you do not regard as kingship the rule 
of the Heraeleidae, who were kings in Lacedaemon 
for so long a time ?? For they did not do ev erything 
aeeording to their own pleasure, but in many matters 
they were subject to the ephors, who. onee this 
office had been established in Sparta in the reign 
of Theopompus? for their year of office had no 
less authority than the kings. insomuch that they 
wished to throw into prison even Pausanias son 
of Cleombrotus, the vietor at Plataea, and when he 
had fled for refuge to the shrine of Athena, thev 
killed him there, and it profited him nothing that he 
was of the line of the Heracleidae, or that he was 
guardian of a boy, or that he had been leader of all 
Hellas and not of Sparta alone. And later on, when 
Agesilaüs was at war with the Great King and had 
licen vietorious in battle in the neighbourhood of 
Sardis and had gained eontrol over all lower Asia, the 
ephors sent a subordinate to summon him home ; 


had been given sovereignty over Lacedaemon by Aegimius, 
king of Thessaly. 

3 Five ephors were elected annually. Some ancient 
authorities ascribed the institution of that office to Theo- 
pompus, others to Lycurgus. Their authority and functions 
are treated by Aristotle, Pol ties 5. 9. 1. 

3 They walled up the shrine, so that he starved to death. 

? [Ie was regent for Pleistarchus son of Leonidas. 
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οὐδεμίαν ἡμέραν ἀνεβάλετο, τοσούτων μὲν Ἑλλη- 
νων, τοσούτων δὲ βαρβάρων γεγονὼς κύριος. οὐκ 
ἄρα ὑπῆρχε βασιλεὺς τῆς Σπάρτης ᾿Αγησίλαος, ὃς 
ὑπήκουεν ἑτέροις ἄρχουσιν; 

Kai πῶς ἂν εἶεν οὗτοι βασιλεῖς πρὸς τὸν ἀκριβῆ 
περὶ τῆς βασιλείας λόγον; 

s Δ. Αρα οὐδὲ ᾿Αγαμέμνονα ἐν ᾿᾽Ιλίῳ φήσεις 
βασιλεύειν ᾿Αργείων τε καὶ ᾿Αχαιῶν, ὅτι εἶχε τῆς 
ἀρχῆς ἐπίτροπον ἄνδρα πρεσβύτερον, Νέστορα τὸν 
Hov; κἀκείνου κελεύοντος τὸ τεῖχος ᾠκοδο- 
μήθη τὸ περὶ τὰς ναῦς καὶ τὴν τάφρον περιεβάλοντο 
ἔρυμα τοῦ ναυστάθµου, καὶ διεῖλεν εἰς τάξεις τὸν 
στρατὸν ὁ ᾽Αγαμέμνων, πρότερον, ὡς ἔοικεν, εἰκῇ 
μαχόμενον, πεζούς τε καὶ ἱππέας, φύρδην ἁπάν- 
των ἀναμεμιγμένων, ]υλίων τε καὶ ᾿Αργείων καὶ 
᾿Αρκάδων καὶ Βοιωτῶν. ὁ δὲ Νέστωρ ὕστερον 
αὐτῷ προσέταξε κατὰ φῦλα διαιρεῖν τὸν στρατόν, 


ὡς φρήτρη φρήτρῃφιν ἀρήγῃ, φῦλα δὲ φύλοις. 


9 οὕτω δὲ καὶ τῶν ἡγεμόνων, ἔφη, γνώσῃ τούς τε 
ἀγαθοὺς καὶ τοὺς κακούς: εἰ δὲ τῶν ἡγεμόνων, 
δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν: ἅμα διδάσκων τῆς 
ὠφελείας τὸ μέγεθος. 

Kai τί βουλόμενος οὕτως ἐποίει; 

^. “Iva ἐπίστηται καὶ τελευτήσαντος αὐτοῦ τὴν 
στρατηγικὴν τέχνην ὁ ᾽Αγαμέμνων. οὕτως δὲ 
πάνυ ἦν κατήκοος τοῦ Νέστορος, ὥστε οὐ µόνον, 
εἴ τι προσέταττεν αὐτὸς παρών, τοῦτο ἐποίει 


1 For the recall of Agesilaüs, see Xenophon, Hellenica 
4. 5 1-3. 

? [liad 7. 327-344. 
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and Agesilaüs did not delay a single day,’ although 
he had gained authority over so many Greeks and so 
many barbarians. Was Agesilaiis, then, not king of 
Spart a, since he was subject to other rulers ? 

Int. Why, how could these be kings in the striet 
sense of kingship ? 

Dio. Will you, then, hold that not even Agamem- 
non was king of both Argives and Achaeans at Ilium, 
sinee he bad an older man as supervisor of his rule, 
Nestor of Pylus? Moreover, it was at that man's 
bidding that the wall about the ships was built and 
the trench dug about it as protection for the naval 
station,? and at his direction too Agamemnon divided 
the army into detachments. thongh previously, as it 
would seem, it had fought Shout organization, both 
infantry iud cavalry, “all being mixed together in 
confusion, both Pylians and Argives and Arcadians 
and Boeotians. However, NORGR later bade him 
divide the army by tribes, 


That phratry may aid phratry and tribe aid tribe.? 


' Moreover," said he, “ in this way wilt thou recog- 
nize both the valorous and the cowardly among thy 
leaders "—but if among the leaders, obv iously among 
the common soldiers too = and at the same time he 
explained the magnitude of the advantage that would 
result. 

Int. And with what purpose did Nestor do this ? 

Dio. In order that even after Nestor's death Aga- 
memnon might understand the art of generalship. 
But Agamemnon was so wholly obedient to Nestor 
that he not only did eagerly anything Nestor com- 


3 Ibid. 9. 363, lines 364-366 being added by Dio in para- 
phrase. 
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προθύμως, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ εἴ τι ὄναρ ᾠήθη Νέστορα 
λέγειν, οὐκ ἂν οὐδὲ τοῦτο παρέλειπε. τὸ γοῦν 
ὄναρ τὸ περὶ τῆς μάχης οὕτως ἐξηπάτησεν αὐτόν, 
Νέστορι ἀπεικασθέν. 
> ΄ M ^ amo é ΄ ^ 
Οὐ μόνον δὲ τῷ Νέστορι ὑπήκουε δοκοῦντι φρο- 
/ ^ 3 ν ^ > > 24 V L4 ^ / 

νιμωτάτῳ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ἄνευ τῶν γερόν- 
των οὐδὲν ἔπραττεν. ὁπότε γοῦν ἔμελλεν ἐξάγειν 
τὸν στρατὸν τῷ ἐνυπνίῳ πεισθείς, οὐ πρότερον 
ἐξήγαγε πρὶν ἡ βουλὴ τῶν γερόντων ἐκάθισε παρὰ 

A AUNT 2: ^» r 
τῇ νηὶ τῇ Νέστορος. οὐδὲ τὴν πεῖραν, ἣν ἐβούλετο 

- ^ , ? ” / ? / 4 
λαβεῖν τοῦ πλήθους, εἰ ἔτι μένει; ἐβούλετο καὶ 

^ --.2 Ζ / b y 
διαπολεμεῖν τοῦ ' Αχιλλέως μηνίοντος, οὐκ ἄλλως 
ἐπειράθη, πρὶν εἰς τὴν βουλὴν πρῶτον εἰσήγγειλεν. 
οἱ δὲ πολλοὶ τῶν δημαγωγῶν ἀπροβούλευτα ψη- 
φίσματα οὐκ ὀκνοῦσιν εἰς τὸν δῆμον εἰσφέρειν. 
ἐκεῖνος δὲ μετὰ τῶν γερόντων βουλευσάμενος 

7 > ^ ^ 
οὕτως ἐμέμνητο εἰς τὸ πλῆθος περὶ τῆς καταστά- 
σεως τοῦ πολέμου. 

Τοῦτο μὲν οὐδὲν ἄτοπον, εἰ βασιλεὺς æv per- 

^ + 

εδίδου λόγου τοῖς ἆλλοις καὶ σύμβουλον εἶχε διὰ 
γῆρας πιστευόμενον, αὐτὸς ὢν κύριος ἁπάντων τῶν 
πραγμάτων. ἐπεὶ διὰ τί τὰ περὶ τὴν Βρισηίδα 
οὕτως" ἐποίησεν οὐ πεισθεὶς τῷ Νέστορι τῷ 

/ 3 
βελτίστω; 

Ὥσπερ δὴ καὶ πολλοὶ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν οὐ πει- 
θόμενοι τοῖς ἄρχουσιν οὐδὲ τοῖς νόμοις πολλὰ 
πράττουσι παρανόμως, ὑπὲρ ὧν καὶ τὰς εὐθύνας 

1 διὰ τί] αὐτίκα Arnim. 
After οὕτως Reiske adds αἰσχρῶς. 

3 τῷ βελτίστῳ] τὸ βέλτιστον Arnim. 


1 Iliad 2. 16-47. Homer treats the dream as a person, 
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manded in person, but even if in a dream he imagined 
that Nestor was saying something, he would not dis- 
regard that either. For instance, the dream about 
the battle deceived him in this way, because of its 
resemblance to Nestor.! 

However, he was not only obedient to Nestor, who 
was deemed the wisest of the Achaeans, but also 
he would not attempt anything without the elders. 
For instance, when he was about to lead forth his 
armv in obedience to the dream, he did not do so 
until the council of the elders had held a session by 
the ship of Nestor? Moreover, with regard to the 
test which he wished to make of the army, to see if it 
was willing to remain longer and fight it out despite 
the αμ. of Achilles, he: did not make the test in 
any other way before first consulting the conncil.3 
On the other hand, most demagogues do not hesitate 
to bring before the popular assembly measures which 
have not been passed upon by the council. Yet 
Agamemnon conferred with the elders, and only 
then reported to the soldiery on the state of the war. 

Int. This is nothing strange. that, king though he 
was, he gave the others a chance to be heard and had 
an οίκου who was trusted because of his years, 
though he himself had full authority in all matters. 
Else why did he act as he did in the matter of Briseis 
instead of obeying the most noble Nestor ? ! 

Dio. Why, it is just like the case of many men in 
private station who, not obeying their rulers or the 
laws, commit many unlawful acts, acts for which they 


serving as a messenger of Zeus and taking upon himself the 
likeness of Nestor. 

2 [bid. 2. 53-54. 3 [bid.2. 72-15 

4 Jbid. 1. 275-276, 
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ὑπέχουσι»: οὐκοῦν ἀχθέντες εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον 
ζημιοῦνται' ἧς ἂν ἕκαστοι δοκῶσιν ἄξιοι ζημίας. 
Πάνυ γε 

|I? A. Té οὖν; ᾽Αγαμέμνων οὐ δοκεῖ σοι τότε 
ἀπειθήσας ὕστερον εὐθύνεσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ Νέστορος, 
ὁπηνίκα αὐτοῦ κατηγορεῖ τῆς πράξεως ἐκείνης ἐν 
τοῖς φρονιμωτάτοις τῶν συμμάχων, τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν 
αὐτοῖς ,᾽ τίμημα ἐπάγων ὅτι χρὴ παθεῖν ἢ ἀποτῖσαι;' 
κατηγορίαν χαλεπωτάτην, ἅτε δεινὸς Ov ῥήτωρ, 
λέγων ὅτι πάλαι βαρέως ἔχει τοῖς πράγµασιν: 


Ι ἐξέτι τοῦ, ὅτε, διογενές, Ὀρισηίδα κούρην 
χωομένου ᾿Αχιλῆος ἔβης κλισίηθεν ἀπούρας 
οὔτι καθ᾽ ἡμέτερόν γε νόον. μάλα γάρ τοι ἔγωγε 
πόλλ᾽ ἀπεμυθεόμην: σὺ δὲ σῷ μεγαλήτορι θυμῷ 
εἴξας ἆνδρα φέριστον, ὃν ἀθάνατοί περ ἔτισαν, 
ἡτίμησας: ἑλὼν γὰρ ἔχεις γέρας: ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν 
φραζώμεσθα. 

14 καὶ νὴ Δία γε οὐ μόνον αὐτὸν εὔθυνε τοῖς λό- 
yous, ἀλλὰ καὶ ζημίαν᾽ ἐπήγαγε τοῦ ἁμαρτήματος 
πασῶν βαρυτάτην. κελεύει γὰρ αὐτὸν δεηθῆναι 
τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως καὶ πάντα ποιεῖν ὅπως πείσῃ τὸν 
ἄνδρα. καὶ ὃς ὑποτιμᾶται χρημάτων τὸ πρῶτον, 
ὥσπερ οἱ ἁλόντες τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, ὅσα φησὶν 
ἀποτῖσαι δύνασθαι, ἀντὶ τῆς ὕβρεως" εἶτα" τά τε 
ἄλλα καὶ ὅρκον. ὑποδέχεται ὀμόσειν σφαγίων γενο- 
µένων περὶ τῆς Βρισηίδος, j μὴν αὐτῆς μηδὲ 

15 ἄψασθαι λαβών: ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ μόνον μεταγαγεῖν ἀπὸ 


1 Before ζημιοῦνται Dindorf deletes τὴν ap 
: τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν αὐτοῖς deleted by FUSE E 
τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν e. . T ἀποτῖσαι deleted by Emperius. 
* εἶτα added by Crosby, καὶ Reiske. 
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even have to submit to an accounting ; so when they 
are bronght before the court they are subjected to 
whatever penalty they severally are thought to merit. 

Int. Certainly. 

Dio. Well then, does it not seem to you that Aga- 
memnon, because he disobeyed on that occasion, 
was later called to account by Nestor? I refer to 
the passage in which Nestor accuses him of that act 
in the presence of the wisest of the allies, the leaders 
themselves, adding what he was to suffer or to pay 
by way of penalty, a most grievous arraignment—for 
he was an able speaker—w dicken he says he has long 
been troubled by Agamemnon's conduct : 


E’er since that day, oh son of Zeus, when thou 
Didst go and snatch Briseis from the tent, 
Despite Achilles’ rage. and not at all 

As I was minded. Many words I spake 

Against it ; yet to thy proud heart thon didst 
Submit, dishononring the bravest man, 

Whom e’en the gods had hononred ; for his prize 


Thou hast by seizure ; stil] let us plan e'en now.! 


And, by the gods, he not only called him to account 
by his words but even laid upon him the heaviest 
penalty of all for his misconduct. For he bids him 
entreat Achilles and go to all lengths to persuade 
him. And Agamemnon, like men convicted in the 
courts, first makes a counter proposal of a fine, such 
as he says he is able to pay, as compensation for his 
insult ; then, among other things, he undertakes to 
offer sacrifice and to swear an oath regarding Briseis, 
that he has not eveu touched her since the day he 
took her from Achilles : and in payment for merely 


1 [liad 9. 106-112. 
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σκηνῆς ἐπὶ σκηνὴν χρυσίον ἐπαγγέλλεται δώσειν 
πολὺ καὶ ἵππους καὶ τρίποδας καὶ λέβητας καὶ 
γυναῖκας καὶ πόλεις: τελευταῖον δέ, ὡς οὐκ Ov 
ἱκανόν, τῶν θυγατέρων τριῶν οὐσῶν ἣν ἂν βούληται 
συν oue ὅπερ οὐδεὶς πώποτε κατεκρίθη παθεῖν, 
ἀντὶ θεραπαίνης, καὶ ταύτης αἰχμαλώτου, μηδὲν 
~ / 
παθούσης, ἀναγκασθῆναι συνοικίσαι τὴν θυγατέρα 
ἐπὶ προικὶ μεγάλῃ ἄνευ ἔδνων. καίτοι τῆς δίκης 
ταύτης οὐδεμίαν ἴσμεν ἰδιωτικὴν δίκην πικρότερον 
κριθεῖσαν.' 

> ’ - ` ~ 3 / » € 

Ἆρά σοι δοκεῖ πρὸς θεῶν ἀνυπεύθυνος ἄρχειν ὁ 
> / ~ eT) F > 3 3 / > ^ 
Αγαμέμνων τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πάνυ ἀκριβεῖς 
ὑπέχειν εὐθύνας ἁπάντων ὧν ἔπραττεν; περὶ μὲν 

` P ^ € ~ 
δὴ τούτων αὐτοῦ τὸν λόγον ἐάσωμεν, χθὲς ἱκανῶς 
εἰρημένον, ἐπ᾽ ἄλλον δέ τινα ἴωμεν. 

My πρὸς θεῶν, ἀλλὰ πειράθητι πάντα εἰπεῖν 
ὅσα ἔχεις". ὑπὲρ τοῦ αὐτοῦ πράγματος, ὡς ἐγὼ 
μόλις ἁρτίως συνίημι τοῦ λόγου τὴν ὑπόθεσιν. 
οἶμαι γάρ σε περὶ ἀρχῆς ἢ βασιλείας ἢ τοιοῦ- 
τόν τι βούλεσθαι λέγειν. 
ov Emperius : ἦν. 
συνοικεῖν] συνοικιεῖν Geel, 

 ἀναγκασθῆναι Crosby, ἀναγκάζεται Geel: ἀναγκάσαι, which 
Dindorf deletes. 


4 καίτοι τῆς δίκης ... . κριθεῖσαν deleted by Emperius. 
à Τη 7S ., P 
^ ἔχεις Geel: τ; 


t 0M 


1 [liad 9. 114-157. 
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having removed her from one tent to another, he 
offers to give much gold, horses, tripods, cauldrons, 
women, and cities ; id finally. thinking this not 
enough, he offers Achilles whichever of his three 
daughters he may desire to have as wife.! Such a 
penalty no man had ever been condemned to undergo 
—in payment for a maidservant. and her a captive 
woman, although she had suffered no harm, to be 
forced to give his own daughter in marriage, together 
with a huge dower, and out any prese nts from 
the groom ! Te In rath we know of no suit involving a 
man in private station that has received a more bitte `y 
decision than this one. 

Does it seem to you, in Heaven’s name, that Aga- 
memnon ruled the Greeks without being subject to 
an accounting, and that he did not give very strict 
account for all he did ? Very well, let us drop our 
discussion of these matters s just here, since they were 
dealt with adequately yesterday, and let us turn to 
some other topic. 

Int. Nay, by Heaven, rather try to say all you can 
upon the same topic, since I am now at last just 
beginning to understand the drift of your argument. 
For I imagine you wish to discuss government or 
kingship or some such thing. 


? The bride of epic days brought no dower. ‘The astound- 
ing list of items promised by Agameninon, not all of which 
are named by Dio, were in satisfaction for wounded pride. 
Possibly Dio was being facetious. 
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COURSE.» NESTOR 


Tus little Discourse has as its inmediate aim a defence of 
Nestor’s behaviour in the famous passage in the first book 
of the /liad, in whieh he seems to boast of his fornier prowess 
and importance. Dio maintains with some skill, not only 
that Homer intended the old man to speak as he did, but also 
that he did not mean to depict him as a braggart —the selt- 
praise of Nestor was to serve the useful purpose of checking 
the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles. 

Having made his point, Dio (ἃ 10) lets his audience into the 
secret that his sermon on Nestor was really designed to fore- 
stall possible criticism of himself when he should presently 
deliver an address which he had previously delivered before 
the Emperor. The emperor in question was doubtless 
Trajan, and the speech to which our Discourse was to serve 
as prelude may well have been one of Dio's four discourses 
On Kingships see Vol. I of the Loeb Library edition and the 
Introductions. Such is the view of Arnim, who dates our 
Discourse in Dio's latest period and finds in it evidence of 
what he takes to have been the speaker's frequent practice, 
the repetition of speeches previously delivered. somewhere 
else. If one may hazard a guess as to which of the four 
speeches just mentioned Dio was about to repeat, Or. 2 
seems a natural choice, for it is full of Homeric quotations 
and illustrations selected for their edifying quality, attention 
is called to Homer’s admiration for oratory, and Nestor 
himself is twice mentioned in that connexion ($3 18-24). 
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ΝΕΣΤΩΡ 


Ι Διὰ τί ποτε δοκεῖ ὑμῖν. Ὅμηρος Néoropa’* πουῆ- 
σαι τάδε τὰ ἔπη εἰπεῖν" πρὸς ᾿Αγαμέμνονα καὶ 
᾿᾽Αχιλλέα, παραμυθούμενον αὐτοὺς καὶ διδάσκοντα 
μὴ διαφέρεσθαι ἀλλήλοις: 

zy ΄ > 3 . M 3 , 5 ε ^ 
ήδη γάρ ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ ἀρείοσιν ἠέπερ ὑμῖν 
» 4 € » . » / » e , > / 
ἀνδράσιν ὡμίλησα, καὶ οὐποτέ μ᾽ ot y. ἀθέριζον. 
\ / 
o) γάρ πω τοίους ἴδον ἀνέρας οὐδὲ ἴδωμαι, 
οἷον Πειρίθοόν τε Ἀρύαντά τε ποιμένα λαῶν, 
Καινέα τ᾽ ᾿Εξάδιόν τε καὶ ἀντίθεον Πολύφημον, 
. > ΄ 
Θησέα τ᾽ Αἰγείδην ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισι. 
κάρτιστοι δὴ κεῖνοι ἐπιχθονίων τράφεν͵ ἀνδρῶν: 
κάρτιστοι pev ἔσαν καὶ καρτίστοις ἐμάχοντο 
φηρσὶν ὀρεσκώοισι, καὶ ἐκπάγλως ἀπόλεσσαν. 
M / / ΄ / [ή Pd 
καὶ μέν pev βουλέων ξύνιον πεἰθοντό τε μύθῳ. 
> M $ N74 > . ’ » 
ἀλλὰ πίθεσθε καὶ tuples, ἐπεὶ πείθεσθαι ἄμεινον. 
> ` 3 ; / Y ΄ / 

ο dpa μὴ ἀλαζόνα πεποίηκε τὸν Νέστορα λέγοντα 
M ^ / M P. . - » ο 
περὶ τοῦ ]]ειρίθου. καὶ Δρύαντος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὅτι 

΄ 3, ` ` y 
θαυμαστοί τε φύσει ὄντες καὶ πολὺ κρείττους 
1 Ὅμηρος Νέστορα Crosby : Νέστορος ὅμηρος (περὶ νέστορος 
U, ὁ Ὅμηρος UB). 
2 εἰπεῖν added by Crosby. 
$ παραμυθούμενον] παραμυθούμενα c or r παραμυθουμένου Reiske. 


— 


2 Jliad |. 960-268 and 273-274. The reference is to the 
famous fight between the Lapiths and the Centaurs at the 
marriage of the Lapith Peirithoiis, an adventure familiar in 
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Wuv in the world do you suppose Homer caused 
Nestor to speak the following verses to Agamemnon 
and Achilles when he was trying to pacity them and 
teach them not to quarrel with one another ? 


For once in bygone days I dealt with men 

Still braver un ye are, yet they did neser 

Make light of me. Such men I had not seen, 

Nor ever shall, as were Peirithoüs 

And Dryas, shepherd of the soldiery, 

And Caeneus and Exadius, Polypheme 

Divine and Theseus son of Aegeus, like 

The deathless gods. Aye, they were reared most 
strong 

Of earthly men ; most strong were they and with 

The strongest strove, wild creatures of the hills, 

And slew them ruthlessly. They understood 

My counsels and they hearkened to my word. 

And so should ye, since hearkening is best.! 


Can it be that Homer has made a braggart of Nestor 
when he says of Peirithoüs and Dryas and the others 
that, though they were not only marvellous by nature, 
but also far superior to Agamemnon and Achilles, still 
Greek art, having been used for the western pediment of the 


Zeus temple at Olympia, on the shield of the Athena Pro- 
machus, and in the decoration of the Hephaesteum at Athens. 
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ἐκείνων' προσεδέοντο τῆς αὑτοῦ" διανοίας, καὶ ἧκε 
, > y 3 Il / + 
μετάπεμπτος εἰς Θετταλίαν ἐκ Πύλου δεομένων 
~ / ~ / > * e 
ξυνεῖναι καὶ διαλέγεσθαι αὐτῶ; τί yap εἰπὼν ὅτι 
y. > ^ 
κράτιστοι ἀνθρώπων ἦσαν, ὡς μέγα τι μαρτυρεῖν 
ἔοικεν αὐτοῖς τὸ ξυνιέναι τῆς αὑτοῦ γνώμης καὶ 
- [A aN ^ . 1 
πείθεσθαι τοῖς λόγοις; ἢ τοῦτο μὲν σχεδὸν τὸ" 
^ xX A ^ ΄ , 
οὗ ἕνεκά φαµεν' πᾶσι τοῖς ὀρθῶς λέγουσιν οὐδέ- 
3 \ > ^5 ^ t 9. > » Li 
ποτε οὐδεὶς ἀπειθεῖ τῶν Évwévrov: ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἡ 
ἀπείθεια ταὐτὸν ἀξυνεσίᾳ; 
’ » ~ 
3 Φέρε δὴ καὶ τἆλλα σκεψώμεθα, πότερον ὀρθῶς 
5 * ~ e 
εἴρηκεν ἢ δι᾽ ἀλαζονείαν. οὐκοῦν οἱ ἀνόητοι πάντες 
καταφρονοῦσι τῶν ἀδόξων ἀνθρώπων καὶ οὐδὲν 
/ τά > λ ΄ . » 
προσέχουσι τούτοις, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τύχωσι τὰ ἄριστα 
ή $i » 3 if ra M ~ 
συμβουλεύοντες: οὓς δ᾽ ἂν ἴδωσι τιμωμένους ὑπὸ τοῦ 
πλήθους ἢ τῶν μέγιστα δυναμένων, οὐκ ἀπαξιοῦσι 
^ €- X > 2 
πείθεσθαι αὐτοῖς. ἐνὸς μὲν οὖν τούτου χάριν ὁ 
Né + E ΄ € AÀ ` . e 
Νέστωρ συνίστησιν αὑτόν, ὅτι πολλοὺς καὶ δυνα- 
> ~ ~ . 
τοὺς πρότερον ἠδυνήθη πεῖσαι καὶ ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι κατὰ 
τὴν arv? ἀφροσύνην καὶ ἀναισθησίαν ἀπειθή- 
nN ei ~ > Ve 3 ~ 
σουσιν, ἂν ἀπειθῶσιν, οὐχ ὡς ἀδυνάτου ὄντος αὐτοῦ 
- ^ A ^ 
4 συμβουλεῦσαι περὶ τῶν μεγίστων. ὥσπερ οὖν εἰ 
λοιδορῶν αὐτὸν καὶ λέγων ὅτι μηδέποτε μηδεὶς 
> ^ VA 
ἠξίωσεν αὐτῷ συμβουλεύσασθαι περὶ μηδενὸς 
34 ΄ kJ > / A ` > 
ἔμελλε προτρέπειν τὸν ' Αγαμέμνονα καὶ τὸν ᾿Αχιλ- 
1 ἐκείνων Gasda : ἐκείνου. 2 αὑτοῦ Crosby : αὐτοῦ. 
? qé Crosby : ἔτι, which Arnim suspected. 
4 τὸ added by Capps. 
5 ἀπειθεῖ Emperius : πείθει or πείθεται. 
5 αὑτῶν Crosby : αὐτῶν. 
! pio here gives a rough paraphrase of lines 269-270 of the 
passage from which he has just quoted. Either he or the 
copyist omitted lines 271 and 272 because of homoeoarchon. 
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they wanted his opinion too, going on to say that he 
had come from Pylus to Thessaly by invitation, since 
they wanted to enjoy his company and to converse 
with him ?! For why, after having said that they 
were the strongest of men, does Nestor seem to offer 
as a weighty testimonial in their favour, that they 
understood his mind and hearkened to his words? 
Or do we say his purpose was virtually this—that 
no man of understanding ever disobeys ‘those whose 
words are right ; nay. disobedience is tantamount to 
laek of understanding : pa 

Come then, let us examine also the other aspects 
of the ease, to see if Nestor has spoken rightly or 
as a braggart. Certainly foolish persons universally 
scorn men of no reputation and pay no heed to them, 
even though they may chanee to be giving most 
excellent BI. ; but, on the other hand, when they 
see men being Honound d by the multitude or by 
persons of gre atest power, they do not disdain to be 
e by them. ‘This is one count, therefore, on 
which Nestor commends himself. namely, that in days 
gone by he has been able to persuade many men of 
influence, and that Agamemnon and Achilles will 
refuse to obey, if they do refuse, because of their own 
folly and lack of pereeption, and not because Nestor 
is incompetent to give advice about things of highest 
importance. Accordingly, just as Nestor would not 
have hesitated to disparage himself, if by disparaging 
and saying that no one ever deigned to consult him 
about anything he were likely to move Agamemnon 


2 Familiar Stoic doctrine, that virtue is dependent upon 
reason. In this the Stoics were anticipated by Socrates, who 
made of it a fundamental tenet. Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia 
3. 9. 4-5, Plato, Meno 78 a, and Protagoras 358 c. 
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λέα πείθεσθαι τοῖς .λόγοις, οὐκ ἂν ὤκνησε λοι- 
δορεῖν" οὕτως εἰ τὸν ἔπαινον dero παρορμήσευν 
πρὸς τοῦτο, εἰκότως ἐπῄνει. 7 οὐκ ἀνοήτου av- 
θρώπου ἐστὶν αἰσχύνεσθαι αὑτὸνὶ ἐπαινεῖν μέλλοντα 
τὰ" μέγιστα ὀνήσειν' ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, καὶ τοὐναντίον, 
σεμνύνεσθαι καὶ λέγειν ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ “πολλάκις, εἰ 
κίνδυνός TE 7 βλάβη προσείη; καθάπερ οὖν ὅταν 
ἰατρὸς βουλ όμενος τεμεῖν τινα 7) καῦσαι παρασχεῖν 
αὑτὸν ἢ πιεῖν φάρμακον ἀηδές, δειλὸν εἰδὼς τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον καὶ ἀνόητον, ἑτέρων μνημονεύῃ τῶν ὑφ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ σωθέντων διὰ τὸ πεισθέντας: ὑπομεῖναι τὴν 
θεραπείαν, οὐδείς φησιν ἀλαζονεύεσθαι τὸν ταῦτα 


) λέγοντα: δοκεῖ μοι δικαίως ἂν μηδὲ 6 Νέστωρ 


Beth » ? , 
αἰτίαν ἔχει! ἀλαζονείας. 

at 3 ΟὟ ~ e ^ My > ~ / 

Ev μὲν δὴ τοῦτο ὑπῆρχεν ὄφελος ἐκ τῶν λόγων" 
e ; . M > / . 1 5 / 
ἕτερον δέ: καὶ τὸν Αγαμέμνονα καὶ τὸν Αχιλλέα 
ἠπίστατο οὐκ ἄλλως ἁμαρτάνοντας 7 δι᾽ Bow 
ὑβρίζειν δὲ ἡγεῖτο τοὺς ἀνθρώπους τότε μάλιστα 
σχεδόν, ἐπειδὰν καταφρονῶσι τῶν ἄλλων καὶ νομί- 
ζωσι πολὺ χείρους αὑτῶν, ἐπαιρόμενοι διὰ δόξαν 
^ r . X. 200.9 λλέ ` λ 2 7 
ἡ δύναμιν, καὶ Tov” ᾿ Αχιλλέα καὶ τὸν ᾿ Αγαμέμνονα 
ἐγίγνωσκε διὰ τοῦτο ἐπαιρομένους καὶ στασιά- 
ζοντας ὑπὸ μεγαλαυχίας ἑκάτερον. o μὲν γὰρ 
wero, [[|ηλέως καὶ Θέτιδος υἱὸς ὢν καὶ τῶν τότε 
ἀνθρώπων διαφέρων ἐν τῷ μάχεσθαι, προσήκειν 
αὑτῷ" μηδενὸς ἁπλῶς ὑπακούειν μηδὲ κρείττονα 

2 

νομίζειν αὑτοῦ μηδένα: τῷ δὲ Ἀγαμέμνονι τῆς 
ὕβρεως αἴτιον ὑπῆρχεν ἡ δύναμις 7) τῆς βασιλείας 
καὶ τὸ μόνον ἄρχειν τῶν λλήνων πάντων. ὑπὸ 

1 αὐτὸν Emperius : αὐτὸν. 2 τὰ added by Reiske. 

3 καὶ τὸν Arnim: ἢ καὶ τὸν Or ἢ küi τὸν Or ἢ τὸν OF Ñ τὸν, 

1 αὐτῷ Arnim: αὐτῷ. 
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and Achilles to obey his words, so, if he thought his 
self-praise would move them to this, it was r pasonable 
for him to resort to praise. Or is it not the mark of a 
foolish person to be ashamed to praise himself when 
by praise he is likely to confer the greatest benefits ; 
just as it is also, I fancy, to do the « opposite—put on 
airs and talk about oneself a great deal, in ease some 
risk or loss should be involved ? Therefore. just as 
when a physieian who wants a patient to submit to 
surgery or cautery or to the drinking of some un- 
pleasant drug, knowing the patient to be cow ardly 
and foolish, muffins others who have been saved 
by him because they willingly submitted to his 
treatment, no one says the man who makes these 
statements is bragging, so it seems to me that 
Nestor eould not justly be aeeused of bragging 
either. 

This, then, was:one benefit resulting from his 
words. And here is another—Nestor knew that 
both Agamemnon and Aehilles were misbehaving for 
no ather reason than beeause of insolenec ; and he 
believed that men are insolent most of all. one might 
say, when they despise the others and deem them 
far inferior to themselves, being puffed up through 
reputation or power, and he perceived that this was 
why Aehilles and Agamemnon werc puffed up and 


Ie] 
wr rangling, each of them beeause of arroganee. For 


g 
the one, as he saw, being a son of Peleus and Thetis 
and pre-eminent among the men of his day in fighting, 
believed that it befitted his dignity not to listen to 
anyone at all or to regard anyone as supcrior to 
himself; but in Agamemnon’ s ease the cause of his 
arrogance was the power attached to his kingship and 


his being sole ruler of all the Greeks. Seeing ig, there- 
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δὴ τούτων ὁρῶν αὐτοὺς διεφθαρμένους καὶ μὴ 
δυναμένους ὁμονοεῖν ἀλλήλοις, ἀλλὰ τὰς ψυχὰς 
2 ~ ε e , €» ή 
οἰδοῦντας, ὡς ὑστερόν φησιν ὁ ' Αχιλλεύς, 


ἀλλά μοι οἰδάνεται κραδίῃ χόλῳ: 


ἐβούλετο ταπεινῶσαι καὶ τοῦ φρονήματος, εἰ 
δύναιτο, καθελεῖν, ὥσπερ οἱ τὰ οἰδοῦντα νύξαντες 
ἢ πιέσαντες. διὰ τοῦτο ἐμέμνητο ἀνδρῶν ἐνδόξων 
καὶ δυνατῶν, ἔτι δέ, οἶμαι, πρότερον γεγονότων, 
εἰδὼς ἐκείνοις μᾶλλον συνεπομένην τὴν δόξαν. καὶ 
μέντοι γε οὐκ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐποιήσατο τίνα γνώμην 
ἔξουσι περὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἀποφαίνεται 
ἄντικρυς ὡς πολὺ κρείττονας ἐκείνους: ὄντας, εἰ 
δύναιντο ὀλίγον ὑφεῖναι τοῦ τύφου καὶ τῆς μανίας. 
"Apa εἰκῇ δοκεῖ ὑμῖν "Όμηρος περιθεῖναι τοὺς 
λόγους τούτους Νέστορι, ὃν φησι δεινότατον εἶναι 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ τῶν λόγων προσ- 
εικάζει τῇ φύσει τοῦ μέλιτος, ὃ τοῖς μὲν ὑγιαίνου- 
σιν ἥδιστον καὶ γλυκύτατον ἁπάντων, τοῖς δὲ 
νοσοῦσι καὶ πυρέττουσιν, ὧς φασιν, ἀηδέστατον καὶ 
τὰ ἡλκωμένα καὶ πεπονθότα καθαίρειν; καὶ δάκνειν 
πέφυκεν; καὶ γὰρ ὁ τοῦ Νέστορος λόγος, τοῖς 
ἄλλοις γλυκὺς φαινόμενος, πικρὸς ἔδοξε τῷ ᾿Αχιλ- 
λεῖ καὶ τῷ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι, νοσοῦσι καὶ διεφθαρμένοις 
ὑπὸ τῆς ὀργῆς, ὥστε οὐκ ἐπείσθησαν αὐτῷ διὰ τὴν 
1 ἐκείνους Post: ἐκείνων. 


Iliad 9. 646. 
I.e., the heroes Nestor had named. 

3 Although all the mss. read ἐκείνων, Post's emendation 
(see critical note) is justified both by the iminediate context 
and by the passages from the /liad cited by Dio. The very 
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fore, that'they had been spoiled by these things and 
could not live at peace with one another, but that they 
were swollen in spirit—as later Aehilles declares, 


My heart with wrath doth swell :!— 


Nestor wished to humble them and. if possible, 
reduce their pride, just as persons reduce swellings 
by pricking or squeezing. This explains why he 
mentioned men of fame and power, and besides, I 
fancy, men of former times, knowing as he did that 
fame attaches rather to such men. NIoreós er, he did 
not leave to his hearers to determine what opinion 
they should hold about the men? but instead he 
himself expressly declares that they were far superior 
to Agamemnon and Achilles, in the hope that they 
might abate somewhat their folly and madness.? 

Do you think, I ask vou, that Homer put these 
words into Nestor’s mouth at random, the Nestor 
whom he declares to be most cloquent of men and 
whose power of eloquence he likens to the sweetness 
of honéy,? which is most pleasant and sweetest of all 
to those who are well, though to those who are ill and 
suffering from fever, so I hear, it is most unpleasant 
and has the natural power of cleansing and causing 
to smart parts which are festered and diseased? For 
instance, the speech of Nestor, though it appeared 
sweet to the others, seemed bitter to Achilles and 
Agamemnon, diseased as they were and corrupted 
by their rage, and as a result they did not obey him 


point of Iliad 1. 260-274 is that, since better men than 
Agamemnon and Achilles had hearkened to Nestor's words, 
they should do so too, and the superiority of the earlier 
heroes i 35 made most explicit by lines 260-262, as well as by 
271-212, which Dio failed to cite. 

* Iliad 1. 247-249. 
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» , ^ OA E > / e 
ἄνοιαν. οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ τοῦτο εἶπε μάτην "Όμηρος, 
, 7 1 L » 5 , 1 
οὐδέ, ὥσπερ οἴονταί τινες, ἀπὸ τύχης. 
5 ΄ ^ Io ΓΝ > 9 
Περὶ μὲν οὖν τούτων ἐῶμεν. ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἐνθυμη- 
- » ~ 37. > £ 
θῆναι ἄξιον ἀπὸ τῶν εἰρημένων: ἐάν τις ἀνθρώποις 
~ ~ . . μά . la 
ὁμιλῶν διηγῆται πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὅτι καὶ πρότερον 
2/ e À / λ . ? ὃ / ^ 
ἄλλοις ὁμιλήσας πολὺ κρείττοσι, δήμοις ἢ βασι- 
~ ^ / > τέ 9 ~ > > 
λεῦσιν ἢ τυράννοις, οὐκ ἀπέτυχεν αὐτῶν, ἀλλ 
u ’ M] (4 H ’ ’ 
ἔσχεν ὑπακούοντας καὶ πειθομένους, εἰ δίκαιος 
- . ~ / 
ἐστιν ἀλαζὼν δοκεῖν, ὡς διὰ τοῦτο μεμνημένος 
~ , 7 ’ . ΄ 
ἐκείνων τῶν λόγων ἵνα θαυμάζοιτο καὶ δοκοίη 
b ^ e / d . 
μακάριος, ἢ μᾶλλον ἵνα πειθομένους ἔχοι τοὺς 
£ . ~ bd 
ἀκούοντας, μιμούμενος τὴν τοῦ Νέστορος διδα- 
M M la > . ld A: . 
σκαλίαν. καὶ γὰρ ἄτοπον, εἰ NwKpaTns μὲν τοὺς 
3 Α ’ € / λό > / M > 
ἐν Λυκείῳ ῥηθέντας λόγους ὀλίγον μεταβὰς ar- 
/ ^ 3 3 à + M w > > ὃ ’ 
ήγγελλε τοῖς ἐν ᾿Λκαδημία, καὶ τοὺς ἐν ᾿Ακαδημίᾳ 
Ιλ » ` A ^ 2AQ M , » ὃ λ / 0 
πάλιν εἰς τὸ Λύκειον ἐλθὼν οὐκ ὠκνει διαλέγεσθαι, 
4 Ἂς ” , , ` , * ` > 53 
καὶ τοσοῦτος ἤδη χρόνος ἐστὶν ἐξ οὗ τὰς αὐτὰς 
/ ’ . / € ^ . 
διδάσκουσι τραγῳδίας καὶ κωμῳδίας: ἡμεῖς δὲ 
| After τύχης the mss. read: ἢ δοκεῖ ὑμῖν τὰ παιδία, ὧν 
νέμεται τὸ στόμα καὶ διεφθαρμένον ἐστὶν ὑπὸ ἑλκῶν, οὐκ ἀγα- 
νακτεῖν καὶ βοᾶν, μέλιτος γευόμενα; Or do you think that 
children whose mouths are ravaged and ruined by sores do 
not exhibit distress and cry out when they taste honey? 
Emperius suspected the passage and Crosby deletes. 
ἔχοι Wilamowitz: ἔχῃ or ἔχει. 
3 τὰς αὐτὰς Casaubon : τοσαύτας. 


1 The Academy and the Lyceum, both famous public 
parks and associated with the schools of Plato and Aristotle 
respectively, were situated on opposite sides of the city, the 
distance between them being not less than two miles. Soc- 
rates was especially fond of the Lyceum, but the beginning 
of the Lysis finds him on the way there from the Academy. 
Plato's dialogues seem to afford no support for Dio's state- 
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because of their folly. Therefore Homer did not say 
this at random either or, as some imagine. by chance. 
Well then, let us say no more on these topics. 
However, there is one matter which calls for con- 
sideration in the light of what has been said. Sup- 
pose that some one in addressing ordinary men tells 
them that on a previous occasion, having addressed 
others who were far superior—popular asseniblies or 
kings or tyrants—he did not fail of his purpose with 
them but secured their attention and compliance, is 
it just that such a man should be thought a braggart, 
on the assumption that he had mentioned "those 
words of his for the purpose of being admired and 
deemed a genius, or was it rather for the purpose of 
having the compliance of his hearers. imitating the 
teaching of Nestor ? For indeed it is odd if, while 
Socrates was accustomed to walk but a short distance 
and then report to those in the Academy the words he 
had spoken in the Lyceum and, vice versa. had no re- 
luctance to go to the Lyceum and use the words he 
had spoken in the Academy, and while it has now 
been so long a time since they ? began to bring out 
the same tragedies and comedies year after year, 


ment that Socrates was used to going from the one place to 
the other and repeating his remarks, and the intervening 
distance could hardly be termed ** short "—unless compared 
with that travelled by Dio on his return from ‘Trajan’s court. 
See Introduction. 

2 Dio seems to refer to the Athenians. With the notable 
exception of Aeschylus, whose plays were permitted to be 
revived after his death, in the fifth century the great dramatic 
festivals of Athens regularly provided new plays. However, 
old tragedies formed a feature of the progranime beginning 
in 386 s.c. and old comedies beginning in 339 μ.ο, Cf. 
IG. 11?, 2318, lines 202 ff. and 317 f., and Flickinger, Greek 
Theater and its Drama, pp. 203-204. 
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ἄτοπον δόξομεν ποιεῖν, ἐπειδὴ βούλεσθε ἀκροᾶσθαι 
λόγων τινῶν, τοὺς ῥηθέντας πρὸς τὸν αὐτοκράτορα 
νῦν ἀπαγγέλλοντες, ὡς οὐ διαφέρον εἰδέναι πότερον 
ὠφέλιμοι. καὶ χρήσιμοι καὶ ὑμῖν καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
ἀνθρώποις à ἅπασιν ἐκεῖνοι᾽ ἢ φαῦλοι καὶ .ἀνωφελεῖς. 
εὖ γὰρ ἴστε ὅτι τοῖς μὲν ἰδιώταις οἱ λεγόμενοι 
λόγοι πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους τείνουσι καὶ ὀλίγους 
τῶν ἄλλων" οἱ δὲ πρὸς. τοὺς. βασιλέας ταῖς δη- 
μοσίαις ἐοίκασιν εὐχαῖς ἢ κατάραις. ὅθεν ἐ ἐγὼ τὸν 
Πέρσην οὔτε τἆλλα νομίζω φρόνιμον οὔτε ὅτι τοὺς 
τυχόντας ἀνθρώπους πανταχῇ διέπεμπεν, ὦτα 
βασιλέως καλουμένους, καὶ πάντα ἐκείνοις ἀκούειν 
ἐπέτρεπε, δέον φυλάττεσθαι τὰ βασιλέως ὦ ὦτα πολὺ 
μᾶλλον τῆς χρυσῆς πλατάνου, μή τι δυσχερὲς 
ἀκούσῃ καὶ βλαβερόν. 

1 ἐκεῖνοι Mimperius : ἑκανοὶ, 


l * See Introduction. 

The functionary called the King’s Eye is mentioned as 
οἴ, as the Persians of Aeschylus (line 979), with which cf. 
also Herodotus 1. 114 and Aristophanes, alcharnians 91-97. 
The ΕΠΕ Ears are referred to first by Xenophon, Cyro- 
paedeia 1. 2. 10-12, who says that there were several of them. 

3 According to Herodotus (7. 27) the golden plane-tree was 
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we, on the other hand. shall be thought to be acting 
strangely in case, when you wish to listen to speeches, 
we now report the words we have spoken in the 
presence of the Emperor. as if it were a matter of no 
consequence to know whether those words are bene- 
ficial and serviceable, both for vou and for the rest 
of mankind as well. or trivial and useless. For rest 
assured that. while words addressed to private persons 
pertain to those men themselves and to few others. 
words addressed to kings are like public pravers or 
imprecations. For that reason I believe the Persian 
king was especially unwise in being accustomed to 
dispatch in all directions ordinary persons, King’s 
Ears? as they were called, and to entrust them with 
the responsibility of listening to everything. it being 
neeessary to protect the real ears of the king much 
more car 'efully than the golden plane-tree? to prevent 
their hearing anything disagre eable and harmful. 


presented to Darius the Great by Pythius of Lydia. Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica 7. 1, 88, relates that Antiochus of Arcadia 
scornfully declared that the tree could not afford shade for a 
grasshopper. However that may be, it was cherished in the 
royal treasury at Susa and regarded as one of the marvels of 


« the world. It was melted down by Antigonus in 316 B.c. 
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Tins lively little sketeh, whose spirit resembles strongly 
that of many of the dialogues of Lucian, is regarded by 
Arnim as a paraphrase of some dramatic composition, either 
a satyr play or some Cynic tragedy. The space devoted to 
a discussion of the relative merits of hoplite and archer re- 
minds him of a similar discussion in the //eracles of Euripides 
(157-164 and 188-203), a play supposed to have been com- 
posed about the year 420 s.c., and he therefore suspects Dio's 
original to have come from about that period, a period when, 
for some unknown reason, that ἱδρίο was of live interest 
at Athens. Sophocles wrote a satyr play called Achilles’ 
Lovers, which might have been the play here nsed by Dio. 

The tradition according to which Cheiron the Centaur was 
tutor to Achilles is as old as Homer (///ad 11. 830-832). 
According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 3. 13. 6-8, Thetis, 
detected by Peleus in the act of making Achilles immortal 
by passing him through the fire, abandoned her baby and her 
home and rejoined the Nereids. Thereupon Peleus entrusted 
the babe to Cheiron. But when Achilles was nine years of 
age, Thetis, having heard of the prophecy of Calchas, that 
Troy could not be taken without the aid of Achilles, and 
knowing that if he took part in the expedition he would meet 
his death, took him and dressed him as a girl and placed him 
in the care of Lycomedes on the island of Scyros. We must, 
therefore, suppose the lad to be not older than nine at the 
time of our Discourse. 


1 


bo 


58. AXIAAEYYX 
“O ᾽Αχιλλεὺς τὸν Χείρωνα ἤρετο, Ti μ᾽, ἔφη, 


τοξεύειν διδάσκεις; “Ort, ἔφη, καὶ τοῦτο τῶν 
πολεμικῶν ἐστιν. Λειλῶν, έφη, τὸ ἔργον ἐπὶ δει- 
λούς. llós; ἔφη. "O ye οὐκ ἐᾷ τὸν πολέμιον 
» ` A0 ^ “O 3 ^ 3 λέ 
ἐγγὺς προσελθεῖν. γε οὐκ ἐᾷ τὸν πολέμιον 
μακρὰν ἀπελθεῖν. Φευγόντων τὸ ὅπλον. Οὔκ, 
L4 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τοὺς φεύγοντας. Αὐτὸν δεῖ τοὺς φεύγον- 
€ ^ B LO A P € B el 7 
τας αἱρεῖν. ὨΒράδιον ἢ τάχιον; ‘Qs οἷόν τε Td- 
ld ol ΄ € ^ A ^ 
χιστα. lórepov οὖν τρέχων τις αἱροῖ ἂν θᾶττον 
Ἂ ΄ ` 7 3 ΄ € ^ / / 
ἢ πετόμενος; Mm) οὖν αὐτός γε αἱρεῖ; Tis μήν; 
To βέλος. 'Eàv δὲ ἀκοντίσῃς, τίς αἱρεῖ; Οὐκ 
4 E A L » 085 € A $2» / 
οἶδα. ᾽᾿Λλλὰ πότε αὐτὸς αἱρεῖς καὶ ἀποκτείνεις; 
e , z e 4 ΄ > 
ὅταν διασπάσῃς λαβών, ὥσπερ τὰ θηρία; ἦπου, 
» > ὃ , € ^ M ^ e H , 
ἔφη, ἀνδρειοτέρας ἡγῇ τὰς γυναῖκας, ὅτι ἐγγύτατα 
^ > ΄ 
μάχονται ἐπιπεσοῦσαι ἀλλήλαις; ὁ δὲ ᾿Λχιλλεὺς 
^ > ’ er m~ . Ò 2 > , 
ταῦτα ἀκούων ἅμα θυμοῦ καὶ δακρύων ἐνεπίμ- 


πλατο καὶ τὸν Χείρωνα ἐλοιδόρει καὶ οὐκ ἔφη 
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AcHILLEs questioned Cheiron and said, * Why are 
you teaching me to use the bow?’ “ Because," said 
he, “ this too is one of the warlike accomplishments.” 
“ The accomplishment of cowards,” retorted Achilles, 

“ directed against cowards!” ** Howso?" returned 
Cheiron. “ It does not allow the foe to come near,’ 
said Achilles. “ It does not allow the foe to get far 
away," replied Cheiron. “ The weapon belongs to 
men who flee." ^" Nay; instead it is directed at 
men who flee." “ With his own hands a man should 
overpower those who flee.” “ More slowly or more 
quickly ?" “ As quickly as possible." “Then,” 
said Cheiron, “‘ could a man overpower more quickly 
by running or by flying?” " You don't mean over- 
power with his own hands, do your” “ Who does 
it then?” " The missile." “ But if you hurl a 
javelin,” said Cheiron, “ who overpowers?” “I 
don't know." “Well, when do you yourself over- 
power and slay? W hen you lay hold of your victim 
and tear him to pieces, as wild beasts do? Do you 
perhaps," said Cheiron, “ regard the women as more 
manly, because they fight “at ο close quarters, 
hurling themselves at each other?” But Achilles, 
as he heard these words, was filled at one and the 
same time with rage and tears, and he abused Cheiron 
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> 3 ~ ^ > 5 > / » + N . 
παρ᾽ αὐτῷ μενεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς Φθίαν ἀπιέναι παρὰ τὸν 
πατέρα καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνῳ παιδεύσεσθαι᾽: πολὺ γὰρ 
κρείττονα εἶναι τὸν []ηλέα τοῦ Νείρωνος καὶ οὐκ 
εἶναι σοφιστήν, ὥσπερ 6 Νείρων. ἦν δὲ ἔτι παῖς 

> A AA X. 50 ΄ € ’ 
ὁ ᾿Ἀχιλλεὺς οὐδέπω ἡβάσκων. 
š ~ > » ’ A 3 3 ` F 
3. Hós οὖν, ἔφη, κρείττων wv οὐκ αὐτὸς παιδεύει 
e ” > M > ^ ΕΝ M ^ ey ` 
σε; Ὅτι, ἔφη, οὐ σχολὴ αὐτῷ. '}πὸ τοῦ; Ὑπὸ 
m / / > / E 
τῆς βασιλείας. Διαφέρει οὖν τι βασιλεύειν ἢ παι- 
δεύειν; Πολύ γε. σὺ δέ μοι δίδως κέρας τι καὶ 
νεῦρον καὶ μικρὰ σιδήρια ἐπὶ λεπτοῖς δονακίοις, 
ὥσπερ ὄρνιθας θηρεύσειν μέλλοντι, οὐκ ἀνδράσιν 
> M / ^ » > » M 5 
οὐδὲ θηρίοις μαχεῖσθαι. γνοίη Ò ἄν τις τὴν ἀθλι- 
ότητα ὅση" τῶν ὅπλων; εἴ ποτε ἐγγὺς γένοιτο καὶ 
» / 3 - » A, ’ 2 N ^ 
ἀναγκασθείη αὐτοῖς ἐκ χειρὸς μάχεσθαι. ἀλλὰ δεῖ 
δραπετεύοντα μάχεσθαι, φοβούμενον καὶ φυλατ- 
τόμενον ὅπως μηδὲ ὀφθήσεται, ὥσπερ κακὸν 
» £: e Σο 1 5 / 7d ή 
ἀνδράποδον: ὅς γε οὐδὲ ἀποκτείνας σκυλεύσαι ἂν 
3 N 5 rà / € / » > > M > 
οὐδὲ ὀφθήσεταί ποτε ἡμαγμένος ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς èx- 
θροῦ. τοιαῦτα διδάσκεις με, τοξεύειν καὶ κιθα- 
pilew: πρῴην δέ ποτε καὶ ῥίζας ὀρύττειν, ὥσπερ 
αἱ φαρμακίδες. 

? x y € ’ > / > ΄ 3 Y € 

4 Οὐδὲ τὸ ἱππεύει; ἀρέσκει σε; ἐπήρετο αὐτὸν ὁ 
Νείρων. Οὐδὲ σύ, ἔφη, ἀρέσκεις µε τοιοῦτος Qv. 

p 
δοκεῖς γάρ µοι ἐτοιμότερος εἶναι φεύγειν 7 7) μένειν. 
καὶ ὁ Νείρων ὀργισθεὶς αὐτῷ καὶ ὑπὸ τῆς ὀργῆς 

ίξας τὴν χαίτην καὶ ὑποβλέψας δεινόν, ὥσπε 
p 7 p 


1 παιδεύσεσθαι Dindorf: παιδεύεσθαι. 
* ὅση Emperius, Arnim : ὅσα. 
ὃ τῶν ὅπλων with PH] τὰ ὅπλα UBM, ὅσην ἔχει τὰ ὅπλα 5. 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of Hector's prayer in behalf of 
his son Astyanax, /liad 6. 480-481. 
2 ‘Thessaly, the home of Achilles, was famed for its witches. 
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and said he was not going to stay with him any longer, 
but was going back toe his father in Phthia to be 
educated E his court ; for Peleus, he elaimed, was 
much better than Cheiron and not a sophist like 
Cheiron. Now Achilles was then still a lad, not yet 
nearing the age of puberty. 

“W hy then, ' said Cheiron, “‘ if he is better than I 
am, does he not educate you himself?" “ Because," 
retorted Achilles, * he has no time for it." ‘ Because 
of what? " “ Because of his kingship.” “ Is being 
king, then, in any way more important than being a 
Tee >” “Much! But you—you offer me a bit 
of horn, a piece of sinew, and some tiny bits of iron 
attached to slender little reeds, as if I were going to 
hunt birds instead of giving battle to heroes or wild 
beasts. But any one would find out how wretehed 
the weapons are if ever he came to close quarters and 
had to use them in hand-to-hand conflict. Nay, with 
them a man must fight as he runs away, in constant 
terror, guarding against even being seen, like a 
cow ardly slave : indeed, even if one should make a 
kill, he could not despoil his vietim of his armour, nor 
will he ever be seen bespattered with his foeman’s 
blood. That is the sort of stuff you are trying to 
teach me—how to use the bow and to strum the lvi re; 
yes, and only iun other day even to grub roots, as the 
witches do!’ 

* Don't yon like riding a horse either? " Cheiron 
asked him. “ No, and I don't like vou either." said 
he, “ horsey creature that you are! For you seem 
to me to be better equipped for running away than 
for standing your ground." And Cheiron, flving into 
a rage at hin me mane bristling with anger. darting 
a terrible glance of menace like a flash of lightning, 
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ἀστραπή, μόλις δὲ ἀπεχόμενος τοῦ μὴ παῖσαι' 
αὐτόν, ὅτι διενοεῖτο ἐρᾶν αὐτοῦ, Ὦ κακόν, ἔφη, 
γέννημα καὶ θρασὺ μητρὸς θαλασσίας, ἢ σε κακῶς 
~ ^ . 
διέφθειρε φυσῶσα ἐπὶ τῷ γένει πολύ γε μὴν 
κάκιον ταύτης ὁ πατὴρ διηγούμενος ὡς ὕμνησαν 
αὐτοῦ τὸν γάμον οἱ θεοί: σοὶ δὲ οὔτε θαλάττης οὔτε 
~ ΄ > 
οὐρανοῦ προσήκει οὐδέν. φημὶ δέ σε ἐγὼ πολε- 
M M 3 / » ΄ M ~ 3 ΄ 
μικὸν μὲν οὐδέποτε ἔσεσθαι, δόξειν δὲ τοῖς ἀνοή- 
τοις, οὐδὲ ἡγήσεσθαι οὐδέποτε, ὅπου ἂν πολεμῇς, 
’ mu x $ ΕΙ / A / ^ 
καίτοι (Θέτιδος ὄντα kai []|ηλέως. διὰ μέντοι τὸ 
/ 
θράσος καὶ τὸ τάχος καὶ τὴν ἰσχὺν κολακεύοντές 
/ , > a ο “ A ENS Oy 
σε φήσουσι φέρτατον ἀνδρῶν." ὅμως δὲ ὑπὸ ἄλλων 
> ab ^ \ ` ΄ M 
ἀξιώσουσι βασιλεύεσθαι, σὲ δὲ μάχεσθαι καὶ κιν- 
δυνεύειν ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν ἀναγκάσουσι δώροις τε καὶ 
ἐπαίνοις ματαίοις, ἕως ἂν ἀποθάνῃς. οἶμαι δέ σε 
` ^ ^ 3:597 »XAY ^ 3 r 
μηδὲ τῶν νεκρῶν ἀφέξεσθαι, ἀλλὰ κἂν' τούτους 
κεντεῖν" τε καὶ ἕλκειν, ' ὡς δή τι μέγα διαπρατ- 
τόμενον: ὥσπερ τὰ παιδάρια τὰ νήπια ὅ τι ἂν 
ἀποκτείνωσιν ἕλκουσι κύκλῳ. τοιοῦτος δὲ wv 
~ ^ $ x 
ἀποθανῇ ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς τῶν γενναίων, ὡς σὺ οἴει: 
» D E ` € ^6 € / ` » , \ 
ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν αὑτῷ" ὁμοίους, τοὺς ἀνδρείους καὶ 
> / 3 αὶ € 4, € ` A > A 
ἀνοήτους, ἀποκτενεῖς ῥᾳδίως: ὑπὸ δὲ ἀνδρὸς φρο- 
νίμου καὶ πολεμικοῦ ἀποθανῇ, οὐδὲ ἰδὼν αὐτόν. 
1 παῖσαι Emperius : παίσειν or πεσεῖν. 
2 ἀνδρῶν] αὐτῶν UM, αὑτῶν Wilamowitz. 
` 3 κἂν Sonny: καὶ. 
κεντεῖν] ἂν κεντεῖν Arnim, κεντήσειν Gasda. 


5 ἔλκειν] ἕλξειν Gasda. 
5 αὑτῷ Arnim : αὐτῷ U m. pr. DM, σαυτῷ. 


4 


The unreasoning taunt of an angry man who has just 
"v Achilles with being the son of a * briny mother." 
2 Both Patroclus (Iliad 16. 21) and Odysseus (Iliad 19. 
216) call him μέγα φέρτατ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
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but with difficulty refraining from striking him, for 
he was disposed to be fond ot him, cried out, “ You 
bad, bold brat of a briny mother, who has oiled 
you vilely, puffing you up with pride of birth! yes, 
and your father has spoiled you still more than she 
has, with his tale of how the g ods sang at his wedding ; 
"ut the fact is, vou have no connexion with either Sex 
r sky !? But let me tell you, a warrior you will 
never be, though you will have that reputation with 
the unthinking, nor ever a leader of men, no matter 
where you may engage in warfare, for all that you are 
the son of Peleus and Thetis. Yet because of your 
audaeity and fleetness of foot and physical strength 
men in flattery will call you most valiant of men. 
However, they will prefer to be ruled by other princes, 
while as Lu you, they will compel you by gifts iid 
empty praises to do battle and risk your life for them 
until you finally meet your death. But I fancy you 
will not even keep your hands off the dead ; on the 
contrary, you will even stab the corpses and trail them 
in the dust, as if, in sooth, you were doing something 
grand, just as foolish youngsters drag round zud 
round whatever they kill. But for all your arroganee, 
you will meet your death, not at the hands of some 
man of nobility, as you imagine ; on the contrary, 
while you will find it easy to “lay those who are like 
you, brave but stupid, you will be slain by a man of 
sagacity and military science, and, what is more, 


without ever having seen him." ἡ - 


? Referring of course to his treatment of the body of 
Hector (/liad 22. 395-404 and 24. 14-21). 
4 The cyclic epic, Aethiopis, now no longer extant, told of 


the slayi ing of Achilles by Paris, who was not ** a man of 
nobility " in the moral sense of the word. 
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Tuis Discourse, as possibly also the one preceding, para- 
phrases a drama, the prologue of Euripides’ Philoctetes. Dio 
has furnished a synopsis of practically the same material in 
Or. 52, by comparison with which we are enabled to identify 
the original drama. The synopsis, however, contains two 
details not found in the paraphrase, namely, that Diomedes 
arrived in company with Odysseus (8 14) and the nature 
of the chorus and its behaviour toward Philoctetes. Arnim 
believes that these oniissions, and the abortive reference to 
the Trojan mission, indicate either that Dio failed to coniplete 
our Diseourse or else that his editor, for some unknown 
reason, chose to eliminate certain portions of the work. 

Such a conclusion seems not inevitable. As Lemarchand 
observes (Dion de Pruse, p. 17), Dio himself, when recom- 
mending that the student of oratory should memorize for 
recitation speeches from Xenophon, prescribes that he should 
not make a slavish copy of the original but that he should 
rather select such passages as seemed most pertinent (Or. 18. 
19). Whether our Discourse be viewed as a school exercise 
or as intended for Dio's own delivery, it has undeniable unity 
as it stands. The rôle of Diomedes was undoubtedly minor. 
As handled by Euripides, after his initial entry with Odysseus 
Diomedes may well have temporarily withdrawn, leaving his 
companion to deliver the soliloquy with which our paraphrase 
begins. Furthermore the dialogue between Odysseus and 
Philoctetes took place prior to the entry of the chorus, as is 
obviously true of the entry of the Trojan envoys. Indeed, 
the concluding words of Philoctetes give the impression that 
at this point in the play both he and Odysseus went indoors, 
thus paving the way for the entry of the chorus, 
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Though unpretentious in style and marked by frequent 
hiatus, our paraphrase is so like Greek tragedy in spirit that 
more than one have been tempted to try to recover from Dio's 
version the original lines of Euripides. Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag., p. 616, prints six such lines, whieh, with very little 
change, have been recreated with some degree of probability. 
'These six lines are given below, preceded in each instance by 
the prose wording from which they were evolved : 

1. (86): 

πολλὴν ἔοικας φράζειν ἀλογίαν τῆς δεῦρο 0000 Ο 

πολλήν γ᾽ ἔοικας ἀλογίαν φράζειν ὁδοῦ. 


($7): 
’, , ~ A - > , > ja 
πόθεν δή; τοῦτο yàp πρῶτον εἰκός µε εἰδέναι. 
, : d - M 5» 3 La , 
πόθεν δέ; πρῶτον yàp τόδ᾽ εἰδέναι θέλω. 
3. ibid.: 
πόθεν; εἰπὲ πάλιν, ws εἰδῶ σαφέστερον. 
’ 5. > e $ Li 
πόθεν; λέγ᾽ αὖθις, ἵνα μάθω σαφέστερον. 
4. ibid.: 
οὐ δυνατόν, εἴπερ “Ἕλλην ὢν τυγχάνεις, τὸ μὴ ἀπολκυλέναι σε 
ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. 
ov δυνατόν, εἴπερ τυγχάνεις "E λλην. γεγώς, 
τὸ μὴ οὐκ ὁλωλέναι σε τῇδ᾽ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ. 


«(8 8}; 
πότερον ἐκ τοῦ φαν εροῦ μάχη κρατήσας ἢ μετὰ δόλου τινός; 
μάχη κρατήσας ἢ δόλου τινὸς μετά; ᾽ 


By good fortune, four of the seventeen fragments of the play 
now extant find their parallel in Dio's version and will be 
reported in the notes, each in its appropriate place. 

2 Warmington finds additional traces of Euripides in §§-2, 6, ὃς and 


1l. Indeed, the number of such passages might be considerably en- 
larged without much trouble. 


59. ΦΙΛΟΚΤΗΤΗΣ 


1 ΟΔΥΣΣΕΥΣ. Φοβοῦμαι μήποτε μάτην κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
φανῶσι ταύτην οἱ σύμμαχοι τὴν δόξαν εἰληφότες 
ὡς ἀρίστου δὴ καὶ σοφωτάτου τῶν “Ελλήνων. 
καίτοι ποία τις ἡ τοιαύτη σοφία καὶ φρόνησις, δι᾽ 
ἦν τις ἀναγκάζεται πλείω τῶν ἄλλων' πονεῖν ὑπὲρ 
τῆς κοινῆς σωτηρίας καὶ νίκης, ἐξὸν ἕνα τοῦ πλήθους 
δοκοῦντα μηδενὸς ἔλαττον ἐν τούτοις ἔχειν τῶν 
ἀρίστων; ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἴσως χαλεπὸν εὑρεῖν οὕτω 
μεγαλόφρον καὶ φιλότιμον ὁ ὁτιοῦν ὡς ἀνὴρ πέφυκεν. 
τοὺς γὰρ φανεροὺς καὶ πλειόνων ἅπτεσθαι τολ- 
μῶντας σχεδὸν τούτους ἅπαντες" θαυμάζομεν καὶ 
τῷ ὄντι ἄνδρας ἡγούμεθα. 

ὝΦ' ἧς Φιλοτιμίας κἀγὼ προάγομαι πλεῖστα 
πράγματα ἔχειν καὶ ζῆν ἐπιπόνως παρ᾽ ὀντινοῦν, 
ἀεί τινα προσδεχόμενος καινὸν κίνδυνον, ὀκνῶν 
ρα τὴν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν γεγονόσιν eù- 
κλειαν. ^ νῦν οὖν κατὰ πρᾶξιν πάνυ ἐπισφαλῆ καὶ 


diens δεῦρο ἐλήλυθα εἰς Λῆμνον, ὅπως Φιλοκτή- 


to 


1 ἄλλων Valckenaer : "Ελλήνων. 
? ἅπαντες Dindorf: ἅπαντας (πάντες S). 


1 Cf. Nauck, Trag. (éraec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 787 : 
πῶς δ᾽ ἂν φρονοίην, ᾧ παρῆν ἀπραγμόνως 
ἐν τοῖσι πολλοῖς ἠριθμημένῳ στρατοῦ 
ἴσον μετασχεῖν τῷ σοφωτάτῳ τύχης; 
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Odysseus. I fear ‘twill prove that my allies were 
rash when thev conceived of me the thought*that I. 
in sooth. am best and wisest of the Greeks. And vet 
what kind of wisdom and prudence mav this be which 
makes a man to toil beyond the others to gain the 
salvation and the victory of the group. seeing that. 
were he deemed to be but one among the throng. 
‘twere his to share these blessings with the best 71 
Ah well, no doubt ‘tis difficult to tind a thing so proud. 
so jealous of honour. as man is born to be. For ‘tis 
the prominent. those who dare to undertake more 
labours than the rest. I dare sav, whom we all do 
view with wonder and regard a« truly men. 

This thirst for glory is what lead- even me to bear 
unnumbered woe« and live a life of toil bevond all 
other men. accepting ever fresh peril. fearing to mar 
the glory won by earlier achievements? 3ο now a 
task most hazardous and hard brings me to Lemnos 


2 Ibid., frag. i55: 
οὐδὲν γὰρ οὕτω γαῦρον ὡς ἀνὴρ ἔόυ' 
τοὺς γὰρ περισσοὺς καί τι πράσσοντας πλέον 
τιμῶμεν ἄνδρας τ᾽ ἐν πόλει νομίζομεν. 

5 Ibid., frag. 759 : 
ὀκνῶν δὲ μόχθων τῶν πρὶν ἐκχέαι χάριν 
καὶ τοὺς παρόντας οὐκ ἀπωθοῦμαι πόνους. 


: +41 
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την καὶ τὰ “Ἡρακλέους τόξα κομίζοιμι τοῖς ovu- 
μάχοις. ὁ γὰρ δὴ, μαντικώτατος (Φρυγῶν "EAevos 
ὁ Πριάμου κατεμήνυσεν, ws" ἔτυχεν αἰχμάλωτος 
ληφθείς, ἄνευ τούτων μήποτ᾽ ἂν ἁλῶναι τὴν πόλιν. 
II pos μὲν δὴ τοὺς βασιλέας οὐχ ὡμολόγησα τὴν 
πρᾶξιν, ἐπιστάμενος τὴν τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἔχθραν, ᾧ γε 
αὐτὸς αἴτιος ἐγενόμην καταλειφθῆναι, ὅτε δηχθεὶς 
ἔτυχεν ὑπὸ χαλεπῆς καὶ ἀνιάτου ἐχίδνης. οὐκ 
ἂν οὖν μην οὐδὲ πειθὼ τοιαύτην ἐξευρεῖν, ὑφ᾽ 
ἧς ἄν «ποτε ἐκεῖνος ἐμοὶ πρῴως ἔσχεν" ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς 
ἀποθανεῖσθαι ὤμην ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. ὕστερον δέ, τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς μοι παρακελευσαμένης καθ ὕπνους, ὥσπερ 
εἴωθε, θαρροῦντα ἐπὶ τὸν ἄνδρα ἰέναι---αὐτὴ γὰρ 
ἀλλάξειν μου τὸ εἶδος καὶ τὴν φωνήν, ὥστε λαθεῖν 
αὐτῷ ξυγγενόμενον--οὕτω δὴ ἀφῖγμαι θαρρήσας. 
[Γυνθάνομαι δὲ καὶ παρὰ τῶν Φρυγῶν πρέσβεις 
ἀπεστάλθαι κρύφα, ἐάν πως δύνωνται τὸν ido- 
κτήτην πείσαντες δώροις ἅμα. καὶ διὰ τὴν ἔχθραν 
τὴν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀναλαβεῖν εἰς τὴν πόλιν αὐτὸν 
καὶ τὰ τόξα. τοιούτου προκειµένου ToU" ἄθλου 
πῶς οὐ πάντα χρὴ ἄνδρα γίγνεσθαι πρόθυμον; 
ὡς -διαμαρτάνοντι τῆς πράξεως ταύτης πάντα τὰ 
πρότερον εἰργασμένα μάτην πεπονῆσθαι ἐ ἔοικεν. 
larat πρόσεισιν ὁ ἀνήρ. αὐτὸς ὅδε, ὁ 
Iloiavros παῖς, οὐκ ἄδηλος τῇ ξυμφορᾶ, μόλις καὶ 
χαλεπῶς προβαίνων. ὢ τοῦ χαλεποῦ καὶ δεινοῦ 
ὁράματος οὕτως." τό τε γὰρ' εἶδος ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου 
φοβερὸν ἡ τε στολὴ ἀήθης: δοραὶ θηρίων. καλύ- 


> 


πτουσιν αὐτόν. ἀλλὰ σὺ ἄμυνον, ὦ δέσποινα 


1 ὡς] ὃς UB, ὅτε Casaubon. 
2 τοῦ added by Post. 


3 € , σ [4 e ΄ ao , z 
ὁράματος οὕτως. τό] ὁράματος. οὕτως τό Hartung. 
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here, that Philoctetes and the bow of Heracles 1 may 
bear off for my allies. For the one most gifted in 
prophecy of all the Phrygians, Helenus Priam's son, 
when by good fortune taken captive, disclosed that 
without these the city never could be seized. 

Now to the princes 1 did not agree to undertake 
the venture, knowing well the malice of that man 
since ‘twas | myself caused him to be marooned, that 
day when by ill fortune he was stung by a fierce and 
deadly viper. Thus l could not hope to find per- 
suasion such that i should ever feel a kindly feeling 
toward me ; παν. I thought he'd slay me out of hand. 
But afterward. Athena urging me in dreams, as is 
her wont, boldly to go and. fetch the man—for she 
herself would change my form and voice, that 1 might 
meet him safe from detection—so did 1 pluck up 
courage, and am here. 

But word has come that envoys from the Phry- 
gians too have secretly been sent, if haply they may 
win Philoctetes by means of bribes, and thr ‘ough his 
hatred of us Greeks as well, and so take back to Troy 
him and his bow. With such a prize before him, why 
should not any man grow keen? For, should one 
fail in this endeavour, all previous achievements, it 
seems, have been but labour lost. 

(Aside) Hah! the man draws nigh. "Tis he him- 
self, the son of Poeas. as is plain from his affliction, 

toiling along with labour and in pain. Oh what a 
grievous, awful spectacle ! Aye, his person is fright- 
ful, thanks to his disease, his garb unwonted too— 
skins of wild beasts cover his nakedness. Come, 


1 ILe., the Trojans. 2 Je., Philoctetes. 


4 Hartung moves yap so as to follow δοραὶ. 
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3 ~ . M / ^ 5 ^ e , M 
Adnva, καὶ μὴ μάτην φανῇς ἡμῖν ὑποσχομένη τὴν 
σωτηρίαν. 
την ` / ο > 
ΦΙΛΟΚΤΉΤΗΣ. Τί δὴ βουλόμενος, ὅστις εἶ ποτε 
σύ, ἢ τίνα τόλμαν λαβών, πότερον ἁρπαγῆς χάριν 
ο £ » * 
ἥκεις ἐπὶ τήνδε τὴν ἄπορον στέγην ἢ κατάσκοπος 
τῆς ἡμετέρας δυστυχίας; 
z / € ~ » e / 
ο. Οὔ τοί γε ὁρᾷς ἄνδρα ὑβριστήν. 
Φ. Οὐ μὴν εἰωθώς γε πρότερον δεῦρο ἥκεις. 
, B , " » 1 ` E ^ » ^ 
ο. Od yap εἰωθώς: εἴη' δὲ καὶ νῦν ἐν καιρῷ 
ἀφῖχθαι. 
C » , E ^ ^ 
e. Πολλὴν ἔοικας φράζειν ἀλογίαν τῆς δεῦρο 
ὁδοῦ. 
τ r ” , ` >» 7 e ` 
o. Εὖ τοίνυν ἴσθι οὐ χωρὶς αἰτίας µε ἥκοντα καὶ 
σοί γε οὐκ ἀλλότριον φανησόμενον. 
e. Πόθεν δή; τοῦτο γὰρ πρῶτον εἰκός pe 
εἰδέναι. 
ο. 'AAN εἰμὶ ᾿Αργεῖος τῶν ἐπὶ Tpoiav πλευ- 
σάντων. 
> (d ^ 
e. Πόθεν; εἰπὲ πάλιν, ὡς εἰδῶ σαφέστερον. 
> ~ » $ ? th ^ 2.9. Ἢ 
ο. Οὐκοῦν ἔτι δεύτερον ἀκούεις: τῶν ἐπ᾽ "Ίλιον 
στρατευσάντων ᾿Αχαιῶν εἶναί φημι. 
Φ. Καλῶς δῆτα ἔφησθα ἐμὸς εἶναι φίλος, ὁπότε 
~ ’ > 
γε τῶν ἐμοὶ πολεμιωτάτων ᾿ Αργείων πέφηνας. 
"n n m , / (δν, / ο eye / 
τούτων δὴ τῆς ἀδικίας αὐτίκα μάλα" ὑφέξεις δίκην. 
ο. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὢ πρὸς θεῶν ἐπίσχες ἀφεῖναι τὸ βέλος. 
3 / » “Τη Ἆ + M] 
e. Οὐ δυνατόν, εἴπερ “Ελλην Ov τυγχάνεις, τὸ 
^ ^ € 
μὴ ἀπολωλέναι σε ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. 
1 εἴη Casaubon : εἰ. 
2 μάλα Dindorf, μάλα σὺ Wyttenbach : μάλιστα. 
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Mistress Athena, be thou mine aid, nor show thyself 
to have promised me safety all in vain ! 

Philoctetes. What is thy purpose, whoe'er thou art, 
by what audacity inspired hast thou come to this 
my poor retreat—to pillage, or to spy upon my evil 
fortune ? 

Od. Believe me. no man of violence dost thou 
see. 

Phil. Yet surely not of thy former wont hast thou 
eome here. 

Od. Aye, not former wont: vet may it prove that 
coming even now is opportune. 

Phil. Methinks thou dost betray much laek of 
reason in thy coming here. 

Od. Then rest assured, not lacking reason have | 
eome, and to thee at least no stranger shall I prove. 

Phil. How so? This first of all ‘tis fair that | 
should know. 

Od. Well. Pm an Argive. one of those who sailed 
for Troy. 

Phil. How can that be? Repeat thy words, that 
I may more clearly know. 

Od. Then dost thou hear it yet a seeond time: 
of those Aehaeans! who advanced on Troy I claim 
to be. 

Phil, Faith, thou didst well in elaiming to be 
friend of mine, seeing thou art revealed among my 
bitterest foes. the Argives! So for their injustice 
shalt thou this very instant pay the penalty. 

Od, Nay, by the gods, forbear to loose thy shaft ! 

Phil. Ἡ eannot be. if haply thou art Greek in 
truth, that thou shouldst fail to dic this very day. 


1 The words Argive and Achaean are used indifferently as 
in the epic. 
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8 ο. ᾿Αλλὰ πέπονθά γε ὑπ αὐτῶν τοιαῦτα ἐξ ὧν 


δικαίως σοὶ μὲν ἂ v φίλος εἴην, ἐκείνων δὲ ἐχθρός. 
$. Καὶ τί δὴ τοῦτό ἐστιν, ὃ πέπονθας οὕτως 
χαλεπόν; 


΄ 34 > A 2 ^ ^ 
o. Φυγάδα µε ἤλασεν ᾿Οδυσσεὺς ἐκ τοῦ στρατοῦ. 
+ 4 wd 21:3 e ^ ^ ΄ y 
e. Τί δὲ ἔδρας, ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ τῆσδε τῆς δίκης ἔτυχες; 
o. Οἶμαί σε γιγνώσκειν τὸν Ναυπλίου παῖδα 
Παλαμήδην. 
b M . - , iA 2 M > + » 
Φ. Οὐ γὰρ δὴ τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων οὐδὲ ὀλίγου ἄξιος 
συνέπλει οὔτε τῷ στρατῷ οὔτε τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν." 
M A ^ y € . - € 
ο. Tov δὴ τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα ὁ kowós τῶν 'EA- 
λήνων λυμεὼν διέφθειρεν. 
o. llórepov ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ μάχῃ κρατήσας ἢ 
μετὰ δόλου τινός; 
o. llpoðociav ἐπενεγκὼν τοῦ στρατοῦ τοῖς 
Πριαμίδαις. 
o. Ἦν δὲ κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν οὕτως ἔχον ἢ πέπονθε" 
κατεφευσμένος; 
- > oN / / ^ (ET. 3 / 
ο. [Πῶς δ᾽ ἂν δικαίως γένοιτο τῶν ὑπ ἐκείνου 
VUES ὁτιοῦν; 

9 20 μηδενὸς ἀποσχόμενος τῶν χαλεπωτάτων, 
Xl τε καὶ ἔργῳ πανουργότατε ἀνθρώπων, ' Οδυσ- 
σεῦ, οἷον αὖ τοῦτον ἄνδρα ἀνῄρηκας, ὃς οὐδὲν 
ἧττον ὠφέλιμος ἦν Tots ξυμμάχοις. Ἶπερ--οἶμαι-- 
σύ, τὰ κάλλιστα καὶ σοφώτατα ἀνευρίσκων καὶ 
συντιθείς- ὥσπερ ἀμέλει. κἀμὲ ἐξέθηκας, ὑπὲρ τῆς 
κοινῆς σωτηρίας τε καὶ νίκης περιπεσόντα τῇδε 
τῇ ξυμφορᾷ, δεικνύντα τὸν Χρύσης βωμόν, οὗ 

1 Οὐ yàp . . . ἡγεμόσιν assigned to Philoctetes by Wilamo- 


9 


witz. ? πέπονθε Emperius : πεπόνθει. 


! Odysseus. 
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Od. Nay, I have suffered at their hands such things 
that I should rightly be a friend to thee, to them 
a foe. 

Phil. And what is this thou hast suffered so 
terrible ? 

Od. Odysseus drove me an exile from the camp. 

Phil. What hadst thou done to meet with such 

a doom ? 

Od. Methinks thou knowest Palamedes son of 
Nauplius. 

Phil. Yn truth no common man was he who sailed 
with us, nor little worth to men and generals. 

Od. Aye, such the man the common spoiler of the 
Greeks destroyed. 

Phil. O'ercoming him in open fight, or with some 
guile ? 

Od. Charging betrayal of the eamp to Priam’s sons. 

Phil. But was it so in fact, or has he met with 
calumny ? 

Od. Could aught at all dis scoundrel? did be 
just ? 

Phil. Oh thou who hast refrained from naught 
most cruel, thou utter villain in both word and deed, 
Odysseus, once more how fine the man thou hast 
destroyed. of no less value to the allied host than 
thou, methinks, inv enting and devising the best and 

sagest plans! Just so in fact didst ion make me 
a castaway, when for the salvation and the victory 
of us all I met with this disaster, because I showed 
them Chrysé’s altar? where they must first make 

? Chrysé was a tiny islet not far from Troy. There dwelt 
Apollo's priest, father of Chryseis, who was the cause of the 
feud between Agamemnon and Achilles. Both Euripides 


and Sophocles attribute the aflliction of Philoctetes to the bite 
of the serpent which guarded Apollo's altar. 
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θύσαντες κρατήσειν ἔμελλον τῶν πολεμίων: εἰ δὲ 
μή, μάτην ἐγίγνετο n στρατεία. ἀλλὰ τί δή σοι 
προσῆκον τῆς Παλαμήδους τύχης; 

ο. Εὖ ὖ ἴσθι ὅτι ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς ἐκείνου φίλους 
ἦλθε τὸ κακὸν καὶ πάντες ἀπολώλασιν, ὅστις μὴ 
Vois ἠδυνήθη. οὕτω δὲ κἀγὼ τῆς παροιχομένης 
νυκτὸς διαπλεύσας μόνος δεῦρο ἐσώθην. σχεδὸν 
μὲν οὖν ἔγωγ᾽ ἐν ὅσῃ' χρείᾳ καθέστηκας αὐτός. 
εἰ δ᾽ οὖν ἔχεις τινὰ μηχανήν, ξυμπροθυμηθεὶς ἡμῖν 
περὶ τὸν οἴκαδε ἀπόπλουν ἡμᾶς τε εὖ πεποιηκὼς 
ἔσῃ καὶ ἅμα ἄγγελον ἀποπέμψεις πρὸς τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ 
μον τῶν σοὶ παρόντων” κακῶν. 

;Αλλ᾽, ὦ δύστηνε, πρὸς τοιοῦτον ἕτερον ἥκεις 
μα αὐτόν τε ἄπορον καὶ ἔρημον φίλων ἐπὶ 
τῆσδε τῆς ἀκτῆς ἐρριμμένον, γλίσχρως καὶ μόλις 
ἀπὸ τῶνδε τῶν τόξων πορίζοντα καὶ τροφὴν καὶ 
ἐσθῆτα, ὡς ὁρᾷς. ἢ yap ἦν ἡμῖν ἐσθὴς πρότερον, 
ὑπὸ τοῦ χρόνου ἀνάλωται. εἰ δὲ δὴ τοῦδ᾽ ἐθελήσεις 
κοινωνεῖν τοῦ βίου μεθ᾽’ ἡμῶν ἐνθάδε ἕως ἂν ἑτέρα 
σοι παραπέσῃ σωτηρία ποθέν, οὐκ ἂν φθονοῖμεν. 
δυσχερῆ γε μὴν τἄνδον ὁράματα, ὦ ξένε, τελα- 
μῶνες τε ἕλκους" ἀνάπλεοι καὶ ἄλλα σημεῖα τῆς 
νόσου: αὐτός τε οὐχ. ἡδὺς ξυγγενέσθαι, ὅταν ἡ 
ὀδύνη προσπέσῃ. καίτοι λελώφηκε τῷ χρόνῳ τὸ 
πολὺ τῆς νόσου, κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς δὲ οὐδαμῶς ἀνεκτὸς ἦν. 


| ἔγωγ᾽ ἐν ὅσῃ] ἐν ὅσῃ ἔγωγε Emperius. 
«παρόντων] προσόντων Hartung. 


3 ἕλκους added by Emperius. 
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sacrifice if they would overcome the foe; else, I 
declared, our expedition was being made in vain. 
Yet what hast thou to do with Palamedes' lot ? 

Od. Know well, the cursed feud was visited on all 
his friends, and all have perished, save such as could 
take to flight. Thus I too during the night just sped, 
sailing across alone, found refuge here. So I myself 
am placed in much the same necessity as thyself. If, 
then, thou hast some scheme, by adding thy e eager- 
ness to mine touching my voyage home, thou wilt 
have done a kindly deed toward me and wilt besides 
send home to thy own friends him who will bear the 
story of thy present ills. 

Phil. Nay, wretched creature, thou art come for 
aid to such another as thou art, helpless himself and 
lacking friends besides, an outcast on this shore, in 
niggard fashion and with toil providing with this bow 
both food and clothing, as thou dost see. For what 
raiment ] had before time hath consumed. But if 
thou wilt share with me here this life of mine until 
some second chance of safety falls thy way, I'd grudge 
itnot. Distressing, truly, what thou wilt see indoors, 
my friend '—wrappings polluted with an ulcer’s filth 
and other tokens of my malady—and I myself am far 
from being pleasant company when the pain comes 
on me. And yet the worst of my disease time hath 
assuaged, though at the start it was in no wise bear- 
able. 


1 Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 790: 


δύσμορφα μέντοι τᾶνδον εἰσιδεῖν, ξένε. 
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THE οτε DISCOURSE 
NESSUS OR DEÍANEIRA 


Dro's purpose in this little dialogue is apparently to display 
his dexterity in reconstructing Greek myth rather than to 
impart ethical instruction. A somewhat similar tour de 
force presents itself in the Trojan Discourse (Or. 11). Such 
exercises constituted a well-known feature of sophistie train- 
ing and are not to be confused with the effort to rid ancient 
mythology of its grosser elements, an effort at least as old as 
Pindar. 

In the present instance the myth in question seems not to 
have been popular. "Though it may have figured in the eyclie 
epic, The Taking of Oechalia, there is no proof that it did. 
'The only ancient Greek writers known to have dealt with the 
tale of Nessus and Deianeira are the two named in the opening 
paragraph of our dialogue—<Arehiloechus and Sophocles. AH 
that is known of the version of Archilochus is contained in 
this brief reference and in two meagre scholia on Apollonius 
Rhodins and the /liad respectively. The Sophoclean ver- 
sion is contained in his Trachiniae, There the murdered 
Nessus wreaks a posthumons vengeance upon his murderer 
in the manner here outlined by Dio. The dramatist puts into 
the mouth of Deianeira herself the account of the attempt 
upon her honour (Trachiuiae 555-511). 

The anonymous interlocutor in Dio's dialogue is a colour- 
less individual, whose function seems to be, first of all, to 
afford Dio an opportunity to display his dexterity, and finally, 
to pay " certain philosophers " the donbtful compliment of 
comparison with coroplasts. The natural inference from 
that comparison is that Dio himself has attained the standing 
of a philosopher ; but the interlocutor does not say so in plain 
terms and there is little in the Discourse that smacks of 
philosophy. In general it seems more suited to Dio's sophistic 
period. 
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»T[^ ^ 74 M > / τά 
Εχεις μοι λῦσαι ταύτην τὴν ἀπορίαν, πότερον 
δικαίως ἐγκαλοῦσιν ot μὲν TÓ ᾿Αρχιλόχῳ, οἱ δὲ τῷ 
Σοφοκλεῖ περὶ τῶν κατὰ τὸν Νέσσον καὶ τὴν 
Δηιάνειραν 3 ἢ οὔ; φασὶ γὰρ οἱ μὲν τὸν ᾿Αρχίλοχον 
ηρεῖν, ποιοῦντα τὴν Ληιάνειραν ἐν τῷ βιάζε- 
σθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ Κενταύρου πρὸς τὸν “Ἡρακλέα ῥαψω- 
^ > / ^ m~ £ 
δοῦσαν, ἀναμιμνῄσκουσαν τῆς τοῦ ᾿Αχελῴου 
~ / σ M 
μνηστείας καὶ τῶν τότε γενομένων: ὥστε πολλὴν 
. > ~ / e , / ~ € 
σχολὴν εἶναι τῷ Νέσσῳ 6 τι ἐβούλετο πρᾶξαι: οἱ 
^ ~ M 
δὲ τὸν Σοφοκλέα πρὸ τοῦ καιροῦ πεποιηκέναι τὴν 
τοξείαν, διαβαινόντων αὐτῶν ἔτι τὸν ποταμόν: οὕτως 
M nN . M / 4 3 / 3 / 
γὰρ ἂν καὶ τὴν Δηιάνειραν ἀπολέσθαι, ἀφέντος 
= / , ` 7 L » 1 ` 
τοῦ Κενταύρου. ἀλλὰ μή, καθάπερ εἴωθας, πολὺ 
` : / / ο ` , ^ "T. 
παρὰ τὴν δόξαν λέγε" καὶ πάντα μᾶλλον ἢ ὃ τις 
ἂν οἰηθείη. 
5 > o I4 ^-^ 7 / e 
A. *Ap' οὖν κελεύεις µε ταῦτά σοι λέγειν a τις 
” ^ 3 hy \ 
ἂν οἰηθείη ὀρθῶς οἰόμενος a τις ἂν καὶ μὴ 
ὀρθῶς; 
1 εἴωθας Arnim : εἴωθε. 
5 λέγε Arnim, λέγῃ Geel: λέγει M, λέγων UB. 


1 Pindar, in a poem no longer extant, told how Heracles, 
to whom in Hades Meleager had commended his sister 
Deianeira, finding that she was being wooed by the river-god 
Acheloüs, fought and overcame him, and received from him 
M of Amalthaea, by means of which he gained his 
bride. 
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Interlocutor. Can you. solve me this problem— 
whether or not people are warranted in finding fault 
now with Archilochus and now with Sophocles in their 
treatment of the story of Nessus and -Deïaneira ? 
For some say Archilochus makes nonsense when he 
represents Deianeira as chanting a long story to 
Heracles while an attack upon τα honour is being 
made by the Centaur, thereby reminding him of the 
love- making of Acheloüs—and of the events which 
took place on that occasion !—in consequence of 
which reeital Nessus would have ample time to 
aecomplish his purpose ; others charge that Sophocles 
has introduced the shooting of the arrow too soon, 
while they were still crossing the river, for in those 
circumstances, they claim, Dei ianeira too would have 
perished, since the dying Centaur would have dropped 
her in the river. Howey er, do not, as you usually do. 
speak quite counter to the general belief and give 
any version rather than what a man would naturally 
believe. 

Dio. Then do you bid me tell you those things 
which a man would believe who believes correctly, or 
what a man would believe even though not correctly ? 


? Nessus was accustomed to ferry passengers across the 
Euenus for hire. Cf. Trachiniae 562-568. 
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RES PARES ` e wa - »/ 
k μὲν ἅ τις àv ὀρθῶς οἰόμενος. 

τι; 5 ag e EE / 

I οὖν d^ οἱ πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι δοξάζουσιν; 
ἆρά γε ἀνάγκη τὸν βουλόμενον ὀρθῶς ἐξηγεῖσθαι 
παρὰ τὴν δόξαν τῶν πολλῶν λέγειν; 

᾿Ανάγκη. 
A. Μὴ οὖν δυσκόλως ἀκολουθήσης, ἐὰν τοιοῦτον 
7) τὸ λεγόμενον: σκόπει δέ, εἰ μὴ δεόντως λέγεται. 
> ^ ^ 
«Λέγε τοίνυν καὶ ἐξηγοῦ, ὅπως σοι δοκεῖ. 
, ^ / 3 u ο Uu c3 / a 4 
A. (0ὐκοῦν λέγω" σοι ὅτι ὅλον τὸ ἀγνόημά ἐστι 
περὶ τὸν μῦθον τὸ ἐπιχειρεῖν τὸν Ἠένταυρον ovy- 
γενέσθαι τῇ «Ἀηιανείρα. 
Οὐ γὰρ ἐπεχείρησεν; 
Y ^ > € 
8. ^. Οὔ. ἡ σοὶ δοκεῖ πιθανὸν εἶναι ἐν ὄψει 'Hpa- 
κλέους τόξα ἔχοντος καὶ πεπειραμένον αὐτοῦ τῆς 

- € ^ ΄ 
ἀρετῆς πρότερον, ἡνίκα μόνος τῶν Kevravpwv 

» ` / M ^ L4 . 2 / 
αὐτὸς διέφυγε παρὰ τοῦ Φόλου μηδὲν ἐκείνων 
τοιοῦτον ἀδικησάντων αὐτόν, ἐπιχειρεῖν συγγενέ- 
σθαι αὐτοῦ τῇ γυναικί; 

"E / 5 > 1 M ^ χλλὰ M 

Syet μέν Tua ἀπορίαν τὸ τοιοῦτο: ἀλλὰ μὴ 
τοῦτο κινοῦντες καθόλου τὸν μῦθον ἀναιρῶμεν. 
> ^ E ? 6 ε DN \ 
^. (Οὐδαμῶς, av προλογιζώμεθαξ ὡς ἐγένετο καὶ 
εἰκὸς ἦν γενέσθαι τὸ πρᾶγμα. 

Οὕτω δὴ λέγοις. 

4 A. Ὁ Νέσσος τὴν Ἀηιάνειραν εὐθὺς διακομίζων 
ἅτις ἂν Post: ἃ ἄν τις. 
ἃ added by Arnim. 
After λέγω Pflugk deletes τὸ νῦν. 
After ἐστι Arnim adds τὸ, 

? ἂν προλογιζώμεθα M, ἄνπερ λογιζώμεθα Emperius, ἂν 
καταλογιζώμεθα Sonny : ἂν εἰ λογιζώμεθα BU. 


η ϱ ιο om 


1 Le., contrary to the belief of the masses. 
* He is referring to the Fourth Labour, the hunting of the 
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Int. I prefer what one would believe who believes 
correctly. 

Dio. Then what about beliefs which the masses 
hold? Must he who desires to interpret correctly 
speak counter to the belief of the masses ? 

Int. He must. 

Dio. Then do not be irritated as you follow the 
argument, if what is said is of that nature, but 
rather consider whether it is not suitably expressed. 

Int. Very well, speak and proceed with your exposi- 
tion as seems good to you. 

Dio. Very good : [ tell you that the whole mis- 
conception ‘connected with the myth is the matter 
of the Centaur’s attempt to violate Deianeira. 

Iit. What, did he not attempt it ? 

Dio. No. Or does it seem to you plausible that in 
full view of Heracles, who was earrying his bow, and 
after having previously had experience of Heracles’ 
valour—the time when he alone of the Centanrs 
escaped from the cave of Pholus. though they had 
done no such injury as that to Hevicles 5. Nessus 
should attempt to violate the hero's wife ? 

Int. Yes, there is a certain difficulty in a matter of 
that sort : however, if we raise this question, perhaps 
we may destroy the myth altogether. 

Dio. By no means, provided we consider first how 
the affair occurred, and how it was likely to have 
occurred. 

Int. Very good ; [ wish you would tell me. 

Dio. Nessus attempted to corrupt Deianeira the 


Erymanthian Boar. Heracles was being entertained hy the 
Centaur Pholus when other Centaurs made a raid upon the 
cavern, only to be routed by Heracles. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca 2. 5. 4, informs us that Nessus was not the only Centaur 
to escape. 
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` > ~ ^ » / + ^ . 
καὶ ἐν τῷ περᾶν ἐπεχείρει διαφθείρειν τοῦτον τὸν 
, , u 1 , E ` / 
τρόπον, οὐχ ὃν φασι βιαζόμενος, ἀλλὰ λόγους 

> 
ἐπιτηδείους λέγων πρὸς αὐτὴν καὶ διδάσκων ὅπως 
΄ - ε / / ^ \ 
κρατήσει τοῦ “Ηρακλέους, λέγων ὅτι νῦν μὲν 
ἄγριός ἐστι καὶ χαλεπὸς καὶ ὀλίγον τινὰ χρόνον 
αὐτῇ συνέσται καὶ τοῦτον δυσκόλως διὰ τοὺς 
ἀθλους καὶ τὰς ἀποδημίας καὶ τὸν βίον ὃν προ- 

ήρηται. ἐὰν δ᾽, ἔφη, σὺ melons: αὐτὸν τὰ μὲν 
θεραπείᾳ, ον λόγοις, τῆς μὲν ταλαιπωρίας 
ταύτης καὶ τῶν πὀνων ἐπανεῖναι ζῆν δὲ .ῥᾳθύμως 
καὶ ἡδέως, σοί τε πολὺ πρᾳότερος ἔσται καὶ 
ἄμεινον βιώσεται καί σοι τὸν λοιπὸν ἤδη συνέσται 

΄ 
χρόνον οἴκοι μένων. 

d 3 ` ^ 3€ / , , ^ 

Tatra δὲ διηγεῖτο᾽ ὁ Kévravpos ἐπιβουλεύων τῷ 
ε - » Li , A hea. M > τς 

Ἡρακλεῖ, εἴ πως δύναιτο αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τρυφὴν ἀγαγεῖν 
καὶ ῥᾳθυμίαν: ἴδει γὰρ ὅτι ἅμα τῷ μεταβαλεῖν τὸν 
βίον καὶ τὴν ἄσκησιν εὐχείρωτος ἔσται καὶ aocbe- 
vis. ἡ δὲ Ληιάνειρα ἀκούουσα οὐ παρέργως τοῖς 
λόγοις προσεῖχεν, ἀλλὰ ἐνεθυμεῖτο ὡς ὀρθῶς λέγοι 
> A 5 / 
ὃ Κένταυρος, ὥσπερ εἰκὸς ἦν, καὶ βουλομένη" τὸν 
y € > € m YH e «.ε - € z 
ἄνδρα ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῇ ἔχειν. ὁ δὲ “Ηρακλῆς ὑπονοήσας 
. € M 4 : K / λ Li » - à Aé 
μηδὲν ὑγιὲς τὸν Κένταυρον λέγειν ἐκ τοῦ διαλέγε- 
σθαι πρὸς τὴν Δηιάνειραν ἐπιμελῶς, καὶ ὅτι ἐκείνη 
προσεῖχεν αὐτῷ, οὕτως δὴ ἐτόξευσεν αὐτόν. ὁ δὲ 
ἀποθνήσκων οὐδὲν ἧττον ἐκέλευσε τὴν Δηιάνειραν 
- T ^ . 

ἀναμνησθῆναι ὧν εἶπε καὶ ποιεῖν ὡς αὐτὸς παρ- 
ήνεσεν. 

1 τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, οὐχ ὅν φασι Reiske: αὐτὴν τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον φασὶν M, τὸν αὐτοῦ τρόπον οὐ φασὶ UB. 

2 τὸν added by Eniperius. 

s ἡ διηγεῖτο] διελέγετο Emperius. 


καὶ βουλομένη] βουλομένην Emperius, ἐρῶσα καὶ βουλομένη 
pns 
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moment he began to carry her across the stream, as 
wellas in the crossing, as I shall explain—not through 
violence, as men say, but by speaking to her words 
suited to his purpose and showing how she might 
obtain mastery over Heracles, saying : “ Now he is 
fierce and stern and will stay w ith you only a short 
while, and that too in fretful temper, because of his 
labours and his expeditions abro ad and the life he has 
chosen. But if," said he, " you win him over, partly 
by solicitude for his welfare and partly by argument, 
urging him to give up this life of hardship and his 
labours and to live a life of ease and pleasure, he will 
not only be far kinder toward you, but will also live 
a better life and remain at home and keep you com- 
pany from then on." 

Now the Centaur went into these details with 
designs on Heracles, in the hope that he might some- 
how turn him in the direction of indulgence and 
indolence, for he knew that as soon as he changed his 
mode of living and his occupation he would be easy 
to manage and weak. But Deianeira, as she heard 
him, paid no casual attention to his words. but rather 
considered that the Centaur was correct in what he 
said, as indeed might have been expected, since she 
wished to have her husband under her control. 
Heracles, on the other hand, suspecting that the 
Centaur was saying nothing honourable, judging 
from the earnestness with which he was talking to 
Deianeira, and because she gave him her attention, 
therefore shot him with his bow. But, though dying, 
nevertheless the Centaur bade Deianeira to remem- 
ber what he had said and to act as he had advised.! 


1 Like other details in Dio's exposition, this does not square 
with Sophocles’ account (Trachiniae 568-577). 
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Ἂν ` e / / ^ / 
Yorepov δὲ ἡ Anidverpa μεμνημένη τῶν λόγων 
^ r 7 t ^ 

τοῦ Εενταύρου καὶ ἅμα τοῦ “Ηρακλέους οὐδὲν 

ἀνιέντος, ἀλλὰ καὶ μακροτέραν ἀποδημίαν ἀποδη- 
/ . ’ e ? ^ M ? / 

µήσαντος, τὴν τελευταίαν ὅτε ἐξεῖλε τὴν Οἰχαλίαν, 
M / X ε 2 / ~ 3 / [4 

καὶ λεγομένου δὴ ὡς ἐρασθείη τῆς ᾿[όλης, ἡγησα- 
/ / 5 A È 3 A ? J 

μένη βέλτιον εἶναι à παρῄνεσεν ἀνύεσθαι, ἐπιτίθεται 

- T7 ' ^ ^ e / 

7 αὐτῷ καί, οἷον δὴ πέφυκε τὸ τῶν γυναικῶν αἱμύλον 
καὶ πανοῦργον, οὐ πρότερον ἀνῆκε πρὶν ἢ ἔπεισεν 
αὐτὸν τὰ μὲν παραμυθουμένη' καὶ φάσκουσα ἐκεί- 

[ή e M ^ h ^ 
νου κήδεσθαι ὅπως μὴ κακοπαθῇ γυμνὸς τοῦ 
^ M ~ / € + € / ? ^ 
χειμῶνος kai τοῦ θέρους ὁμοίως ὑπομένων ἐν τῷ 
δέρµατι τοῦ Aéovros, τὸ μὲν δέρµα ἀποθέσθαι, 
' $ > ^ e J ^ » X ^ 
στολὴν δὲ ἀναλαβεῖν ὁμοίαν τοῖς ἄλλοις. καὶ τοῦτο 
δὴ ἡ ἦν ὁ λεγόμενος τῆς Ληιανείρας χιτών, ὃν ἐνέδυ 
ὁ ᾿Ἡρακλῆς. 

s “Apa δὲ τῇ στολῇ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην δίαιταν ἐποίησεν 
αὐτὸν μεταβαλεῖν, ἐπὶ τε στρωμάτων καθεύδοντα 
. * ^ . 7 “ >? 
καὶ μὴ θυραυλοῦντα τὰ πολλά, ὥσπερ εἰώθει 

~ ^ e ΄ 
πρότερον, μηδὲ αὐτουργοῦντα μηδὲ τροφῇ ὁμοίᾳ 
χρώμενον, ἀλλὰ σίτῳ τε ἐκπεπονημένῳ καὶ ὄψῳ 
καὶ οἴνῳ ἡδεῖ καὶ ὅσα δὴ τούτοις ἑπόμενα ἐστιν. ἐκ 
δὲ τῆς μεταβολῆς ταύτης, ὥσπερ ἦν, οἶμαι, ἀναγ- 
καῖον, εἰς ἀσθένειαν καὶ μαλακίαν ἐμπεσὼν τοῦ 

ε ΄ MN 

σώματος καὶ ἡγησάμενος μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι ῥάδιον 
€ P4 ^ 2 f , t e . 
ἀφάμενον τρυφῆς ἀποθέσθαι αὐτήν, οὕτως δὴ 
SEEN αὑτόν, ἅμα μὲν κρεῖττον οἰόμενος ἀπηλ- 


After παραμυθουμένη Reiske suspects a lacuna. 


! Daughter of the king of Oechalia. 
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Later on, when Deianeira recalled the words of the 
Centaur, and when also Heracles did not relax at all 
but made an even lengthier journey away from home 
—Ahis final j journey, during which he captured Oechalia 
and when in faet he was reported to have become 
enamoured of Iolé,! thinking it better that what the 
Centaur had advised should be accomplished, she set 
to work upon Heraeles and—sueh is the nature of 
female wile and eunning-she did not desist until, 
partly by eoaxing and saying that she was anxious 
about him, lest he come to grief by persisting winter 
and summer alike in going unelothed, wearing only 
his lion's skin. she at last persuaded him to doff the 
skin and put on dress like that of other men. And 
this, of course, was what is called the shirt of Deia- 
neira, which Heracles put ο.” 

But along with his dress, she made him ehange his 
mode of living in general, now sleeping on beddiug 
and not camping in the open for the most part, as 

vas his former eustom, nor labonring with his own 
hands, nor using the same food as formerly, but rather 
eating grain most carefully prepared and fish and 
sweet wine and in faet whatever gocs with these 
things. But as an outcome of this change, as was 
inevitable methinks, falling into weakness and flabbi- 
ness of body, and thinking that. having once adopted 
self- indulgence, it was no longer easy to lay it aside, 
he ποια set himself on fire, not only because he 
believed it better to be freed from such a life as that, 


* Here Dio has allowed himself the utmost licence. In the 
Trachiniae—as doubtless also in the tale of Archilochus— 
Heracles is not subjected to this long course of moral suasion. 
'The shirt of Deianeira also was conveyed to him by messenger 


while he was still on his way home from his long stay in 
Euboea. 
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λάχθαι τοῦ τοιούτου βίου, ἅμα δὲ δυσχεραίνων ὅτι 
ἠνέσχετο τρυφῆς άψασθαι. 

Ἔχεις δὴ τὸν παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ λόγον, ὁποῖον ἐγὼ 
ἠδυνάμην, ὑπὲρ τοῦ μύθου εἰπεῖν. 

9. Καὶ μὰ τὸν Δία οὐδαμῶς φαῦλος οὐδὲ ἀπίθανος 
δοκεῖ μοι εἶναι. καὶ οὐκ οἶδα ὅπως δοκεῖ μοι 
προσεοικέναι τὸ τῶν φιλοσόφων ἐνίων περὶ τοὺς 
λόγους áppyém τῷ τῶν κοροπλάθων. καὶ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνοι τύπον τινὰ παρέχοντες, ὁποῖον ἂν πηλὸν εἰς 
τοῦτον ἐμβάλωσιν, ὅμοιον τῷ τύπῳ τὸ εἶδος ἀπο- 
τελοῦσιν" καὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων ἤδη τινὲς τοιοῦτοι 
γεγόνασιν, ὥστε ὁποῖον ἂν μῦθον 3 7 Aóyov λάβωσιν 
ἕλκοντες καὶ πλάττοντες κατὰ τὴν αὑτῶν διάνοιαν 
ὠφέλιμον καὶ φιλοσοφίᾳ πρέποντα ἀπέδειξαν". οἷον 

10 07) μάλιστα ἀκούομεν Σωκράτη γενέσθαι. ἐκεῖνος 
γὰρ εἰς ἅπαντας δὴ λόγους καὶ πάσας διατριβὰς 
κατῄει,᾽ καὶ πρὸς ῥήτορας καὶ "pos σοφιστὰς καὶ 
πρὸς γεωμέτρας καὶ μουσικοὺς καὶ παιδοτρίβας 
καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους δημιουργούς, καὶ ἐν παλαίστραις 
καὶ ἐν συμποσίοις καὶ ἐν ἀγορᾷ οὐκ ἐκωλύετο ἐξ 
ἅπαντος τρόπου φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ προτρέπειν ἐπ᾽ 
ἀρετὴν τοὺς συνόντας, οὐκ ἰδίαν εἰσφέρων ὑπόθεσιν 
οὐδὲ πρόβλημα ἐσκεμμένον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ τῇ παρούσῃ 
χρώμενος καὶ ταύτην προσάγων πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν. 

1 kater) καθίει Lobeck. 


1 Contrast with this Trachiniae 156-111. 
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but also because he was distressed that he had 
allowed himself to take up a life of luxury.! 

So there you have my reasoning, such as I have 
been able to express it, regarding the myth. 

Int. And, by Heaven, it seems to me not at all a 
bad one or unconvincing either. And somehow or 
other I have the feeling that the method of some 
philosophers in dealing with their arguments re- 
sembles in a way that of the makers of figurines. 
For those craftsmen produce a mould, and w ehatever 
clay they put into this they render like to the mould 
in form ; and some of the philosophers ere now have 
proved like that, with the result that, whatever myth 
or story they take in hand, by tearing it to pieces and 
moulding it to suit their fancy they render it bene- 
ficial and suited to philosophy. the sort of philosopher 
in fact that Socrates in particular proved to be, as we 
are told. For Socrates indeed entered the lists in all 
kinds of arguments and all sorts of lectures—against 
orators, sophists, geometricians, musicians, athletic 
trainers, and all the other craftsmen—and, whether 
in palaestra or symposium or market-place, he was 
not prevented in any way at all from plying his 
calling as philosopher or from impelling toward virtue 
those who were with him, not by introducing any 
topic of his own or any preconceived problem, but 
rather by consistently employing the topic at hand 
and applyi ing it to philosophy. 
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The references are to pages and sections 


ABDERA, 372.2 

Academy, visited by Socrates, 
426.11 

Aehaeans, deserted Philoctetes, 


344.0; 346.10; ruled by Aga- 
memnon, 408.8 ; 444.7 

Aehctotis, love-making of, 452.1 

Achilles, wrath of, 346.10 ; valour 
of, 362.7; Dolon eovets his 
horses, 390.14 ; 394.10; 410.10; 
promised retribution by Aga- 
memnon, 412.15; 418.1; 
418.2; 420.3-4; arrogance of, 
122.6-7; son of Peleus and 
Thetis, 422.0; 424.7; 424.8; 
432-436 passim 

Aetaeon, views Artemis naked, 
dS. 9. 

Actor, a Lemnian in Euripides’ 
Philoctetes, 344.8 

Adeimantus, maligned by Hero- 
dotus, 10.7; his epitaph by 
Simonides, 20.19 

Adrastus, son of Talaüs, 102.1 

Aeolians, ruled by Aeolus, 406.4 


Aeolis, mastered by  Mytilené, 
220.13 

Aeolus, ruled Aeolians, 406.4 

Aeschylus, topmost dramatist, 
338.2; competed with Sopho- 
cles but not with Euripides, 


340.2; compared with Euripides 
and Sophoeles in his PAiloctetes, 
340.4-352.17; his literary quali- 
ties, 340.4; his portrayal of 
Odysseus, 340.5; did not use 
Athena to disguise Odysseus, 
342.5; defended against erities, 
342.6; his chorus eompared with 
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that of Euripides, 342.6 ff.; his 
verisimilitude defended, 344.9 ; 
350.15 

Agamemmon, 84.40; always con- 
suited Nestor, 296.4; 346.10; 
394.19; 402.1; obeyed Nestor, 
408.8 f. ; ruled both Argives 
and  Aehaeans, 408.9; his 
dream, 410.9; consulted the 
elders, 410.10 ; disobeyed Nes- 
tor regarding Driseis, 110.11; 
eensnred by Nestor, 412.12; 
Offers retribution, 412.14 f. ; 
subject to accounting, 111.16 ; 


418.1; 418.2; 490.84; ar- 
rogance of, 422.6f.; 424.8; 
424.9 


Agesilaüs, would not sit for artists, 
40.43; deformed and short, 
ibid.; summoned home from 
victories in Asia, 406.7 

Aglaophon, father and teacher of 
Polygnotus and  Aristophon, 
380.1 and n. 2 

Alcibiades, his statnes, 38.10 ; in 
Socratie dialogue, 388.12 

Alexander (Paris), his connexion 
with Pandarus, 392.15 f. 

Alexander (the Great), taught by 
Aristotle, 254.9 ; 296.4 

Amasis, his corpse abused by 
Cambyses, 42.44 ; 42.45 

Amphietyons, 28.29 

Amyntas, father of Philip, 10.42 

Anaxagoras, saying of, 30.37; 
taught. Pericles, 298.6 

Anaxarehus, story of, 
44.460 

Andromache, wailings of, 362.7 


12.15 ; 
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Animals, useful in cure of disease, 
168.3 

Antinoiis, a suitor of Penelopé, 
braggadocio and dissoluteness 
Of, 394,20 f. 

Antioeh, 118.11; thirty-six stades 
in length, 260.16 ; eolonnades 
of, ibid. and 262.17 

Antiochus, surnamed Divine, 8.6 

Antisthenes, anticipated Zeno in 
explaining Homerie inconsis- 
tencies, 360.5 

Ants, live together amicably, 
144.40 ; 290.16 

Anytus, in Socratic 
388.12 5 398.22 

Apameia, honoured Dio, 124.17; 
influential with — proconsuls, 
128.22; intimately connected 
with Prusa, ibid., 132.27, 158.10; 
rival of Prusa, 152.2; its citi- 
zenship enjoyed by — Dio's 
family, 154.6; refounded as 
Roman eolony, 158, n. 1 

Apameians, need products ot 
Prusa, 136.30; invite Dio to 
visit them, 150.1 

Aphrodité, — slandered, 25.33; 
favours Corinth, 32.24 ; Patron- 
ess of Friendship, 102.8 

Apollo, slandered, 30.32; hymn 
to him composed by Noerates, 
184,10 ; his home at Colophon, 
250.5; inspired Homer, 362.6; 
called Socrates wisest. Οἱ men, 
336.8 

Areadians, from Phencüs, 40.42 ; 
at Hium, 408.5 


dialogue, 


Archelaiis, reputed teacher of 
Socrates, 332.3 


Archilochus, compared with Ho- 
mer, 384.6 and 388.10; his 
version of  Deiaucira story, 
152.1 

Areopagus, 312.2 

Argives, praised Heracles but. did 
not aid him, 234.4; ruled by 
Agamemnon, 408.8 ; 444.7 

Argo, won boat-race at Isthmiau 
Gaines, 16.15 

Argos, domain of Hera, 12.12; 
prominence of, 104.6 ; sojourn 
of Heracles at, 245.4 

Arion, of Methymué, 4.b; his 
adventure with the sailors, 


4.1-4; flourished in time of 
Cy pselus, 8.1; first to compose 
a dithyramb, ?bid.; dear to 
the gods, 4.2 
Aristarehus, an 
Homer, 356.1 
Aristeas, the story of, 44.46 
Aristeides, benefactor of Athens, 
208.6 
Aristogeiton, his statue in Athens 
earried otf to Persia, 38.41 
Aristophanes, his tribute {ο 
Sophoeles, 352.17 
Aristophon, brother of  Poly- 
gnotus and pupil of his father 
Aglaophon, 380.1 and n. Ὁ 
Aristotle, native of Stageira, 
254.9 ; taught Alexander, ibid., 
acquainted with Philip, ibid. ; 
resettled Stageira, ibid.; his 
ruetul letter, 254. 10: 256.11 ; 
258,.t2; tutor to Alexander, 


interpreter of 


206.4: founder of literary 
criticism, |. 350.1 ; honoured 
Homer, ibid. 

Artemis, slaudered, 32.33; her 


temple at Ephesus, 116.9; hymn 
to her eomposed by Socrates, 
184.10 
Asera, home of Hesiod, 380.1 
Asia, cities of, active iu publie 
works, 256.13;  oecupied by 
Agesilaüs, 406.7 


Asius, typified disobedience, 
302.18 

Athena, holds Athens as her 
domain, — 12.12; — slandered, 
32.92; 102.3; not employed 
by Aeschylus in Phifvetetes, 


3423.5 ; disguises Odysseus, 
348 ντ her shrine at Sparta a 
refuge for Pansanias, 406.6 ; 
urged Odysseus to feteh Philoc- 
tetes, 442.3 ; 444.5 

Athenians, tried to tyranuize over 
Hellas, 15.17; thwarted Ὃν 
Corinth, ibid.; pulled down 
statues of Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum, 38.41 ; fought Spartans 
for pracy, 72:245; 32:38. 
reproached for killing Socrates, 

» 202.5, in Civil War: 2865128 > 
had democratice government, 
319. 

Athens, 


ruled by Peisistratus, 
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6.5; domain of Athena, 12.12; 
treed from tyrants by Corinth, 


16.16; 26.26; prominence of, 
194.06; grew great through 
orderly behaviour, 200.11; 


united with Attica by Theseus, 


220.13; its Painted Poreh, 
262.17; its Couneil of Six 
Hundred, 314.2; 340.3; ac- 


claimed the sophists, 386.5 
Atreus, 402.1 
Attica, brought into union with 
Athens by Theseus, 220.13 
Augeas, the stables of, 248.4 


)ibés, serving man of Hippae- 
mon, 36.39 

Bears, their eonstellation not vis- 
ible in India, 362.7 


Bees, do not quarrel, 144.40; 
their loyalty to their swarm, 
196.7; farmers tolerate the 
drones, 288.16 

jrds, live together amicably, 
144.40 

Bithynia, tithes from, 72.26; 
86,42 

Boeotia, united with Thebes by 


Epaminondas, 220.13 
Boeotians, in Greek 

Hium, 408.8 
Brachmans, their wisdom, 300.7 
Briseis, 410.11; untouched by 

Agamemnon, 412.14 


army at 


Caesarea, aetive in publie works, 
256.13 


Calais, won double course at 
Isthmian Games, 14.14 

Cambyses, stabbed corpse of 
Amasis, 42.44 

Carthaginians, their wars with 
Syracuse, 20.20 

Castor, won single course αἱ 


fsthmian Games, 14.14 

Cattle, feed amieably with horses, 
144.41 ; resent negleet, 294.2 

Celts, 26.27; appointed Druids 
to advise the king, 300.8 

Cenehreae, travellers put in at, 
10.3 

Centaurs, their 
Heracles, 454.3 

Chaleopogon (Ahenobarbus), 
38.40 and n. 4 
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encounter with 


Cheiron, 432-436 passim 

Chios, not mueh talked of, 250.5 

G horegus, 340.4 

Chrysê, altar on island of, 446.9 

Chry sippus, lived abroad, 248.2 

Cicadae, sing when parched with 
thirst, 260.16 

Cilicia, cities of, active 
works, 256.13 

Cleanthes, lived abroad, 248.2 

Cleinias, father of Alcibiades, 
38.40 

Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, 
10646 

Cleomenes, expelled from Athens 
by Corinth, 16.16 


in publie 


Cleon, 312.2 
Colophon, not much talked of, 


250.5 ; home of Apollo, ibid. 
Colts, future size predieted, 260.15 
Corinth, seene of first dithyrainbic 

chorus, 4.1; visited by Arion, 

06.3; " promenade of Hellas," 

8.7; library at, 10.8 ; its lord- 

ship disputed by Poseidon and 

Helius, ibid. ; 22.22; 24.25; 

favoured by Aphrodité, 32.394 ; 

“both prow and stern of 

Hellas," 34.36 
Corinthians, once pre-eminent in 

justice, 16.16; put down 

tyrannies, ibid. ; liberated 

Hellas from rule of Athens and 

Sparta, 18.17; sent £00 soldiers 

to Thermopylae, 18.18; their 

dead at Salamis honoured by 
epitaph of Simonides, ibid. ; 
freed Sicily, 20.19; gave refuge 
to Dionysius, ibid. 

Crates, an interpreter of Homer, 

356.1 
Cratinus, quoted, 402.2 
Croesus, palace of, 258.14 
Cyclops, employed by 

388.11 
Cypselus, father of Periander, 4.1; 

his statue of beaten gold, 192, 


Homer, 


n. 1 
Cyrus, ruled. Persians, 404.4 


Daedalus, his miracnlous statues, 
12.10; 12.11; his wings, 16.15 ; 
12.44 

Dardanus, ruled Phrygians, 406.4 

Darius, palace of, 258.14 


INDEX 


Deianeira, story of, 452.1 ; 454.2; 
154.4: 456.5; gives shirt to 
Heracles, 458.7 

Deinomenes, father of 
22.21 

Deioces, ruled Medes, 104.4 


Gelon, 


Delphi, statue of Gorgias at, 
26.28; deserted by wealth, 
34.36 


Demeter, slandered, 32.33 

Demetrius of Phalerum, his 1500 
statues pulled down by Athe- 
nians, 38.41 

η his tribute to Homer, 
356. 

Didymeium, at Miletus, 114.8 

Dio, his poor health, 108.2; his 
financial ditheulties, ibid. ; his 
exile, 110.2; his son, ibid. ; 
busy renovating Prusa, 112.5, 
118.11; gave otfence by compar- 
ing Prusa with Smyrna and 
other great cities, 118.11; ex- 
asperated by opposition at 
Prusa, 118.12; his dealings 
with Apameia, 122.16-126.18 ; 
awarded eitizenship by many 
cities, 150.2; maternal grand- 
father and mother acquired 
citizenship at Apameia, 154.6 ; 
father granted citizenship at 
Apameia, ibid. ; children regard 
Apameia as fatherland, ibid. ; 
has influential friends, 156.7 ; 
his speeehes widely known and 
garbled, 168.4 f.;  enhaneed 
prestige of Prusa, 174.1 ; cites 
illustrations from Greek his- 
tory, 176.3; his family hou- 
oured, 1921.;  intluence of 
grandfather. 194.5; declined 
many invitations to reside 
abroad, 194.6;  deelined im- 
perial invitation, 202.12; his 
independent conduet regarding 
Domitian, 206.1; illness pre- 
vented visit to Nerva, 208.2; 
enjoys benevolenee of Trajan, 
208.3; abstains from voting, 
216.9 f. ; his financial troubles 
after exile, 218.10 ; plans for 
improving Prusa, 220.12 ff. ; 
his father, 230.2 f.; his grand- 
father, 230.3 f. ; his inheritance 
230.5; his conduct as a citizen, 


1 


232.6-8; his business dealings, 
234.8; was called nightingale, 
260.16; his financial troubles, 
266.21; his intimaey with Tra- 
jan, 266.22; his personal habits, 
270.25 ; his poor health, 280.8 ; 
deelines  eleetion to office, 
306.15 ; pitied the commons at 
Prusa, 314.3 f. ; his son, 316.5 ; 
his íather and grandfather, 
318.7; his departure from 
Prusa, ibid.; his fearlessness 
toward Domitian, 318.8 ; his 
relations with his son, 322.10 ; 
his morning routine, 338.1; 
repeats speech delivered before 
the Emperor, 428.11 

Diomedes, aecompantes Odysseus 
to Lemnos, 348.14 

Dionysius I, his statue preserved, 
ο ο]. 

Dionysius 1L 
Corinth, 20.19 

Dionysus, statues of Dionysius I 
and 14 wore attributes of, 22.21; 
progenitor of Nieaeans, 102.8 

Dolon, typified cowardiee and 
love of notoriety, 390.14 

Dolphins, reseued Arion, 6.3 

Domitian, defied by Dio, 200.1 
and 318.8 

Dorians, ruled by Dorus, 106.4 

Doric, spoken by a Lueanian 
envoy at Syracuse, 22.24 

Dorus, ruled Dorians, 106.4 

Drama, revival of, 426.11 

Druids, their wisdom, 300.8 

Dryas, 418.2 


took refuge at 


Egypt, Amasis, king of, 42.44; 
conquered by Heraeles, 248.4 
Egyptians, their aeeount of 
Amasis, 42.44; appointed 

priests to aid the king, 300.7 


Elements, united by  concord, 
58.11; eharacterized by con- 
eord, 140.35 

Elis, allied with Corinth and 


Thebes against Sparta, 18.17; 
Hippias of, 372.1 

Empedoeles, pupil of Pythagoras, 
380.1 

Emperor (Trajan), 32.31; letter 
from, 112.5 ; favoured Smyrna, 
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120.14 ; his benevolence. 1322.15; 
423.11 
Eos, slaudered, 32.33 
Epaminondas, raised Thebes to 
prominenee, 176.1; his laconic 
retort, 178.5: brought Doeotia 
into union with Thebes, 220.13 ; 
overthrew Spartans, 205,5 ; his 
relations with — Lysis, ibid. ; 
benefaetor of Thebans, 208.6 
Ephebes, their instruction, 334.8 
Ephesus, 90.47; temple of Ar- 
temis at, 116.9; 118.115; bhirth- 
place of Heracleitus, 380.1 
Ephors, superior in prudence, 
312.1 ; their authority over the 


kings, 106.6 ; established in 
reign of Theopompus, ibid. ; 
killed Pausanias, ibid.; re- 
called Agesilaiis from Asia, 
406.7 


Eumaeus, 348.13 

Euphranor, his statue of Hephaes- 
tus, 40.43 

Euripides, his Luodumein quoted, 
14.46: quoted, 326.1 and 
348.12; topmost dramatist, 
338.2; eompeted with Sopho- 
eles but not with Aeschylus, 
240.3; compared with Aeschylus 
and Sophocles in his Philoctetes, 
340,4-252.17; imitated Homer, 
342.5 and 348.13 EF. ; his chorus 
compared with that of Aeschy- 
tus, 342.6 £.: his sagacity. 546.11; 
the plot of his Philoctetes, 
3416.11 - 348.14: his literary 
qualities summarized, 348.14; 
350.15; his chorus of Lemnians, 
ibid.; 350.16; his Iyries, 252.17. 

Eurybates, 344.9 and n. 3 

Euthyphro, in Socratic dialogue, 
388.12 

Euxine Sea, 248.4 


Fox and Oak, fable of, 264.20 


Gelon, son of Deinomenes, his 
statue preserved, 22.21 

Getae, enemies of Prusa, 278.5 

Goats, share pasture with sheep, 
144.11 ; resent bad herdsmen, 
294.2 

Gorgias, his gold statue at Delphi, 
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26.28; popular sophist, 372.1 ; 
in Socratic dialogue, 388.12 — 
Great King, at war with Agesilaüs, 

106.7 


Greece, more lieentious than 
Rome, 32.34 
Greeks, ineliue toward Roman 


Ways, 24,25 ; 82.38 ; 96.1 


Hades, visited by Heracles, 245.4 
Harmodius, his statue carried. off 
from Athens to Persia, 38.41 
Harmony, invoked, 102.8 
Heavens, characterized by con- 
cord aud self-control, 140.35 
lIecataens, named himself in his 
writings, 364.9 

Heetor, almost burned the naval 
station, 2346.10; valour of, 
362.7 ; 394.19 

Heeuba, wailings of, 362.7 

llegias, taught Pheidias, 380.1 

DI elenus, gifted in prophecy, 442.2 

Helicon, Hesiod tended flocks on, 
380.1 

Helius, vied with Poseidon for 
lordship of Corinth, 12.11 ; 
allotted Isthmus of Corinth to 
Poseidon, 14.12 

Hellas, Corinth the ** promenade 
Of," & 7; Corinth ** both prow 
and stern of," 34.36; led by 
Pausanias, 406.6 

Hellen, ruled Hellenes, 404.4 

Hellenes, Prusans are, 280.8 

Hellespont, dominated by Myti- 
lené, 220.13 

Hephaestus, — his 
Athena, 32.33 ; 
Euphranor, 40.43 

Hera, holds Argos as her domain, 
12,19 

Heracleidae, ruled long in Lace- 
daemon, 406.5 ; 406.6 

Heracleides, honoured 
356.1 

tleracleitus, claimed to be self- 
taught, 380.1 f. 


nnion with 
his statue by 


Homer, 


Heracles, won the rongh-and- 
tumble at EIsthmian Games, 
14.14; founder of Nicaea, 


102.8; despite his conquests, 
subject to another, 248.4; the 
bow of, 350.15 ; deus ex ma- 
china in the Philoctetes, 352.17 ; 
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beguiled by Deianeira, 152.1 ; 
his combat. with the Centaurs, 


4534.3; 450.1; slew Nessus, 
156.5 ; captured  Oechalia, 
458.6; received shirt from 
Deianeira, 458.7; his self- 


immolation, 458.8 

Heraeum, of the Samians, 14.3 

Heralds, proclaim peace, 66.15 ; 
enjoy immunity, ibid. 

Herodotus, visited Corinth, 8.7 ; 
falsified account of Adeimantus 
at Salamis, 10.7; 18.18; named 
himself in his writings, 364.9 

Hesiod, quoted, 16.17 ; taught by 
Muses as he tended flocks on 
Helicon, 389.) f. 

Hippaemon, his epitaph, 36.39 

Hippias, expelled from Athens by 
Corinth, 16.16 : 16.17 

Hippias of Elis, a popular sophist, 


Homer, a mad beggar earning 
twenty-five drachmas, 250.5; 


home unknown, ihid.; name 
known by all, ibid.; 250.6; 
compared with Apollo, ;hbid.; 


through lips of Odysseus de- 
elares his love of native land, 
252.0; 296.4; imitated by 
Euripides, 312.5 and 348.13 ; 
has Athena disguise Odysseus, 
2348.13; praised by Demo- 
critus, 356,1 ; studied by the 
critics, ibid. : admired by Plato 
but criticized for his mythology, 
356.2; theories about his 
myths, 358.3; discussed by 
Zeno, 358.4 f.; his inconsis- 
tencies reconciled by Zeno and 
others, 360.5 : his poetic power 
praised by Plato, ibid.; ad- 
mired by Plato, 362.6 ; his far- 
reaching influence, 362.6-364.8 ; 
his poetry translated and sung 
in India, 362.7;  surpassed 
Sirens and Orpheus, ibid.; his 
name heard by barbarians 
ignorant of its meaning, 364.3 ; 
his fortitude and modesty, 
364.0 f. ; his writings beneficial 
and useful, 366.11; his idea of 
kingship, 366.11 f. ; his private 
life obscure, 382.2; teacher of 
Socrates, 382.3 ; a poet with- 


out a peer, 384.6; compared 
with Archilochus and = Stesi- 
chorus, ihid.; reticent about 
himself, 386.7 f.; scorned ac- 
quisition of wealth, 386.9; 
interested in human conduct, 
ibid. ; his similes, 386.9-388.11 ; 
always purposeful, —| 396.22 ; 
4101.2; 418.2; did not speak 
at random, t24.8: quoted, 
οι ΑΕΕ OEXESO. ΜΑ, 
190.1, 263.22, 392.16-17, 408.8, 
115.18. 418.1, 124.7 

Honey, its medicinal properties, 
424.8 

Horses, feed amicably with cattle, 
144.41; resent ignorant drivers, 
20372 ΄ 

Hyperbolus, 312.2 

livrtacus, father of Asius, 392.17 


Iliad, discussed by Zeno, 358.4; 
386.7 

Ilium, captured by 
248.41 ; 408.8 

Illyrians, ruled by Philip, 206.4 

Indians, appointed Brachmanus to 
aid the king, 300.7 ; translated 
and sang poetry of Homer, 
362.7; acquainted with chief 
characters of Iliad, ibid.; 564.5 

Tolé, 158.6 

los, reputed birthplace of Homer, 
not well known, 250.5 

irus, pitted against Odysseus, 
304.12 

Isagoras, 18.17 

Ismenias, angry beeause pipers at 
funerals were called flautists, 
304.12 

Isthmian, the, 40.42 

Isthmian Games, their first estab- 
lishment, 14.14: the victors at. 
the first celebration, 14.14 f. 

Italian Greeks, prospered under 
Pythagoreans, 298.6 

Italy, aliens in, war with Syra- 
cuse, 20.20; hononrs Pytha- 
goras as a god, 250.5 

Ithaca, Odysseus longs for, 252,6 


Iferacles, 


Jason, won with Argo at Isthmian 
Games, 16.15 


King's Ears, 428.12 
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Lacedaemon, ruled by Heractei- 
dae, 406.5 
Laehes, in  soeratic dialogue, 


3288.12 
Lamia, tales of, 
nurses, 383.11 
Luodameit, play of 
quoted, 44.46 
Lemnians, chorus of, 
344.8 ; 350.15 
Lemnos, 348.12 ; 
Leon of Salamis, 
Thirty, 182.8 
Leontini, home of Gorgias, 372.1 


employed. by 
Euripides, 
31227 


140.2 
vietin of the 


Lesbos, united under Mytilene, 
220,13 

Libya, conquered. Dy Heracles, 
248.4 


Lucanian, favourably reeeived at. 
Syracuse, 22,21 

Lyeeum, visited by 
426.11 

Lyeon, 398.22 

Lydian, fable of the, 174.1 

Lysicles, 308.22 

Lysis, disciple of 
208.5 


Socrates, 


Pythagoras, 


Macedonians, 96.1 ; 296.4 
Macrinus, benefactor of 
260.17 
Magi, their 
300.7 
Magnesia, 
36.39 
Murgiles, believed by Zeno to he 
Homeric, 358.4 

Master of the Games, 
40.42 

Medes, ruled by Deioces, 404,4 

Moletus, accuser of Socrates, 
182.9 

Menclaiis, 84.40; not killed by, 
Pandarus, 392.15 

Meno,in Socratic dialogue, 388.12; 
398.2 22, 

Methymné, home of Arion, 4.1 

Midas, his epitaph, 36.38 

Milesians, Didymeium of, 134.8. ; 

Minos, famed for justice, 366.11 ; 
associate and pupil of Zeus, 
ibid. ; first and greatest king, 
ibid. 

Mithridates, surnamed Dionysus, 
8.6 
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Prusa, 
religious wisdom, 
home ol Hippaemon, 


34.94 f. ; 


deseerates statne of 
10.12; relabels sta- 


Mummius, 
Poseidon, 
tues, ibid. 

Muses, the inspiration of, 362.6 

Myrlaea, original name of Apa- 
meia, 158, n. 1 

Mytitenê, governed by Pittaeus, 
8.6 ; leadership of, 220.13 


Nauplius, 
446.8 
Neleus, won chariot race at Isth- 

mian Games, 16.14 e 

Neniesis, invoked, 102.8 ; statues 
of, 120.14 

Neoptolemus, aecompanied Odys- 
seus in Philectetes, 350.15; 
fated to take Troy, ibid. ; sent 
to interview Philoetetes, ibid. ; 
350,16 

Nero, golden house of, 258.14 

Nerva, succeeds Domitian, 206.2 ; 
friend of Dio, ibid. 

Nessus, story of, 452.15 454.2; 
sole survivor of encounter with 
Heracles, 451.3; Dio’s version 
of his story, 454.4-6 

Nestor, 44.42; always consulted 
by Agamemnon, 296.4; 394.19; 
Againemnon’s mentor, 408.8- 
410.0; orders military mea- 
sures, 408.8 f.; wisest of the 
Aehaeans, 410.10; — eensures 
Agamemnon, 412. 12; imposes 
heavy penalty on Agamemnon, 
112.14; not a braggart, 418.2- 
122.6 ; wished to humble 
Agamemnon and Achilles, 
124.7; his eloquence, 424.8 ; 
his eloquence bitter to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, 424.9 ; 426.10 

Nicaea, 56.7; ambitious in public 
works, 256.13 

Nieaeans, do not dispute with 
Nicomedians over sea rights, 
68.22; their ties of iriendship 
with Nicomedians, 70.22 f. ; 
wilt profit by friendship with 
Nicomedia, 86.41 f. 

Nicomedia, men of, 50.1 ; 82.36 ; 
will profit by friendship with 
Nicaea, 86, I f; ; active in 
publie. works, 256,13; removes 
tombs, 260.16 


father of Palamedes, 


INDEX 


Nicomedians, their ties of friend- 
ship with Nicaeans, 70.22 f. 
Numa, acquainted with philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras, 208.6; 

ruled Romans, 106.4 


Odysseus, vietimized by suitors, 
218.11 ; his longing for Ithaca. 
252.6; pitted against lrus, 
304.12 ; deprives Philoctetes of 
weapons, 338.2; as portrayed 
by Aeschylus, 340.5 ; deceives 
Philoctetes, 344.9; makes false 
report to Philoctetes, 346.10; 
speaks prologue of Euripides' 
Philoctetes, 346.11; 348.12 ; dis- 
guised by Athena, 348.13; 
348.14 ; 350.15 ; 3502162 
394.19; scorned by Antinoiis, 
394.20 f. ; wisest of the Greeks. 
1410.1; oeaused Philoctetes to 
be marooned, 442.3 

Odyssey, discussed by Zeno, 358.4; 
386.7 ; 394.20 

Olympians, a term of approba- 


tion, 282.10 
Olynthns, captured by Philip. 
254.9 


Onchestis, the domain of Posei- 
don, 14.12 

Orchomenos, deserted by wealth, 
34.36 

Orpheus, won with the lyre at 
Isthmian Games, 14.14; his 
couplet commemorating Argo, 
16.15; surpassed by Homer, 
362.7 f. 


Painted Porch, in Athens, 262.17 

Palamedes, son of Nanplius, 
116.8 ; 448.9 

Pandarus, typified folly, 392.15 f; 
smitten throngh the tongue, 
396.21 

Parthenon, 114.8 ; 286.2 

Pataecion, 344.9 

Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, 
regent for son of Leonidas, 
killed by ephors, 406.6 

Peiraens, 286.12 

Peirithoiis, 418.2 

Peisistratus, bis tyranny. 6.4 f. 

Peleus, won in wrestling at Isth- 
mian Games, 14.14; father of 


Achilles, 422.6; not a sophist 
like Cheiron, 434.2 ; 136.5 
Pelopidas, his association 
Philip. 298.5 
Pelops, 402.1 
Penelope, 348.15 ; 
Antinoiüs, 306.20 
Periander, the sage, 1.1; 
Arion’s story, 6.3; inherited 
his tyranny, 6.5: unequalled 
as both tyrant and sage, 8.6 
Pericles, benefactor of Athens. 
disciple of Anaxagoras, 293.6; 
did not hold otfice continuously, 
33254 
Persaeus, pupil of Zeno and inter- 
preter of Homer, 360.5 
Perseus, his statue by 
gOras; 15.10 
Persia, statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton in, 238.11; its 
peers chastised, 44.45; plane 
tree of, 758.15 amd 428.12; 
King's Ears, 428.12 
Persian Porch, at Sparta. 262.17 
Persians, appointed Magi to aid 
the king, 300.7; ruled by 
Cyrus, 404.4 
Phaéthon, won with a courser at 
Isthmian Games, 16.14 
Phalerum, Demetrius of, 38.41 
Pheidias, pupil of Hegias, 380.1 
Pheneüs, statues of lads from, 
10.42 


with 


courted by 


hears 


Pytha- 


Phereeydes, teacher of Pytha- 
goras, 380.1 
Philip, his statue dishononred, 


38.11; his treatment of Athens, 
ibid. ; his deification, 40.41 ; a 
friend of Aristotle, 254.9; 
engaged Aristotle to teach 
Alexander, 296.4; hostage at 
Thebes, 293.5 ; associated with 
Pelopidas, ibid. ; observed Epa- 


minondas, ἰδία, superior to 
former kings of Macedonia, 
ibid. 


Philoetetes, criticism of his story 
as told by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, 338.1-352.17; 
deprived of weapons by Odys- 
seus, 338.2; 342.6; 348.13; 
320.155: 390105 115551 442: 5 
son of Poeas, 442.5 

Philosophers, devoted to problem 
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INDEX 


of ruling, 296.3 ; 304.13 ; com- 
pared to eoroplasts, 460.9 
Pholus, cave of, 151.3 
Phrygians, ruled by Dardanus, 


406.1; 142.2; embassy from, 
142.4 

Phryné, her statue at Delphi, 
28.28 


Phthia, home of Achilles, 434.2 

Pittaeus, his abdication, 8.6 and 
n. 5 

Planets, their behaviour toward 
one another, 142.38 

Plataea, battle of, 406.6 

Plato, slandered, 30.32; often 
mentioned Homer, 356.2; ad- 
mired Homer's charm and grace 
but criticized his mythology, 
ibid. ; praised Homer’s power, 
360.5 

Podargus, horse of Hippaemon, 
36.39 

Poeas, father of Philoetetes, 442.5 

Political Clubs, decried by Dio, 
216,5 

Polus, popular sophist, 372.1 ; in 
Soeratic dialogue, 383.12 

Polycles, his statue of Alcibiades, 
38.40 

Polydamas, 
394.19 

Polydeuees, won in boxing at 
Isthmian Games, 14.14 

Polygnotus, pupil of his father 
Aglaophon, 380.1 

Poseidon, vied with Helius for 
lordship of Corinth, 12.11; holds 
Onchestus as his domain, 14.12; 
allotted Isthmus of Corinth by 
Helius, ibid. ; Argo dedicated 
to, 16.15; slandered, 30.32 ; 
10.42 and n. 1 

Priam, 40.42; the sufferings of, 
362.7; 392.153 his son Hele- 
nus, 442.2 

Proconnesus, home of Aristeas, 
14.46 

Prodicus, popular sophist, 372.1 ; 
in Socratic dialogue, 383.12 

Prometheus, fashioned men from 
clay, 42.44 and n. 1 

Propylaea, 114.8 ; 286.12 

Prusa,  inalicious gossip at, 
120.13 f. ; intimately con- 
nected with Apaineia, 128.22, 
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typified prudence, 


132.27, 158.10; uses harbour 
of Apameia, 136.30 and 138,35 ; 
location of, 136, n. 1; wields 
judicial authority over neigh- 
Dours, 138.323 ; vies with 
Apameia, 152.2; its high rank, 
108.0; given to laudation, 
326.2; lavish with honours, 
334.9 

Prusias, founder of Prusa, 260.17 

Puppies, their future size pre- 
dieted, 260.15 

Pylians, in Greek army at Ilium, 
108.8 

Pylus, home of Nestor, 408.8 ; 
120.2 

Pythagoras, 
fled from 


slandered, 80.85; 

Samos, 250.5; 
honoured as a god, tbid.; 
250.6; 298.5; his philosophy 
influenced Numa, 298.63; pupil 
of Pherecydes and teacher of 
Empedocles, 380.1 

Pythagoras the sculptor, his 
statue of Perseus, 12.10 

Pythagoreans, benefited Italian 
Greeks, 298.6 


Rhesus, 390.14 

Rhodes, the domain of Helius, 
115 

Roman, cultivates Greek speech 
and ways, 24.25 

Romans, 26.27 ; ignorant, 40.42 ; 
benefited by Numa, 298.6; 
ruled by Numa, 406.4 

Rome, 32.34; its fairness and 
benevolence, 158.9; its golden 
colonnades, 262.17 


Salamis, Solon’s statue at, 8.7; 
10.7; Corinthians responsible 
for victory at, 18.18 

Sanmians, Heraeum of, 114.8 

Sappho, quoted, 44.47 

Sardis, vietory of Agesilaiis near, 
106.7 

Sehools, cultivate ability to take 
either side in debate, 328.2 

Seyla, employed by Homer, 
388.11 

Scythians, conquered by Heracles, 
248.4 

Semiramis, Inst of, 268.24 

Sheep, share pasture with goats, 


INDEX 


144.41; resent bad herdsmen, 
204.2 

Sibyl, sings of Poseidon, Helius, 
and the Isthmian Games, 14.13 

Sicily, freed by Corinth, 20.19; 
Dionysius brought wealth from, 

— ibid. ; 20.20 

Simonides, his epitaph ror Corin- 
thian dead at Salamis, 19.18: 
his epitaph for Adeimantus, 
20.19 

Sirens, surpassed by Ifomer, 362.7 

Smyrna, its edifices, 90.47; 
113.11; favoured by Trajan, 

- 120.14 

Socrates, slandered, 30.32: op- 
posed the Thirty, 132,5 ; put to 
death, 182.9; his accusation, 
ibid. ; his hymn to Apollo and 
Artemis, 184.20; aimed to 
improve both young and old, 
ibid. : given a hearing by 
Athenians, 186.12; his death 
disastrous to Athenians, 252.7 ; 
332.8: his seorn of wealth, 
374.3; his sociability. ibid. ; 
his sharp tongue, ibid.; left no 
writings, but his words endure. 
374.4 ; admired by Dio, 330.1 ; 
studied his father's calling, 
382.2; a pupil of Homer and 
not of Archelaüs, 382.3; his 
modesty, 286.8 ; his w ΠΝ pre- 
served by others, ibid.; inter- 
ested in human eon: luct , ibid. ; 
his use of specific individuals in 
his dialogues adds liveliness, 
388.12 f.; always purposeful, 
396.22; repeated in Academy 
words spoken in Lyceum and 
vice verse, 106.11; his ver- 
satility, 460.10 

Solon, benefactor of 
298.6; visited Corinth, 
from Peisistratus, 6.4: enter- 
tained by Periander, 8.7 ; his 
bronze statne at Salamis, ibid. 

Sophists, popular and prosperous 
but futile, 372.1; their words 
have perished, 374.4 

Sophocles, topmost  dramatist, 
BR ERAN ‘competed with Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides, 350.15; 
eompared with Aeschylus and 
Euripides in his Philoctetes, 


Athens, 
fleeing 


{ 
| 


350.15-352.17; nobility of his 
characters, 3250.16 ; his lyrics, 
352.17; his treatment of the 
Deianeira story, 452.1 

Sparta, 26.26 ; Agesilatix, king of. 
10.43; prominence of, 194.6; 
grew great through orderly 
behaviour. 200.11; its Persian 
Porch, 262.17 ; overthrown by 
Epaminondas, 298.5; acclaimed 
the sophists, 272.1 ; 406.6 

Spartans, opposed by Corinth, 
18.17: at Thermopylae, 18.18 ; 
fought Athenians for primacy, 
το ο. 88 9195. 

Stagcira, a village near Olynthus, 
254.0; resettled by Aristotle, 


ibid. ; uninhabited in Dio's 
day, 256.11 

Statues, their tabels altered, 
38.40; of Alcibiades, 38.40; 


or Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
33.41; of Demetrius of Pha- 
. lerum, ibid. ; of Philip. ibid. 
Stesichorus, compared with Ho- 
mer, 384.6 f 
Stymphalus, the farmers of, 248.4 
Swans, their death song, 6.2 
Syracusans, colonists from Cor- 
E 20.20; their wars with 
Carthaginians, ibid., melted 
down statues to prov ide money, 
20.21; honour Corinth, 22.2 : 
honour à Lucauian for speaking 
Dories29;94 


Syracuse, trial of a statue at, 
20720 23 
Syria, cities of, active in publie 


works, 256.13 


Taenarum, Arion landed at, 4.3; 
Arion’s statue at, 4.4 

'Talaüs, father of Adrastus, 102.1 

Tantalus, 402.) 

τ Arion amassed wealth 
at, 4.2 

Tarsus, 118.11: 
works, 260.16 ; 
2625 eG 

Telamon. won with the discus at 
[Isthmian Games, 16.14 

Telemachus, surprised Antinoüs. 
396.21 

Tenedos, pottery of, 170.5 

Thebans, praised Heracles but did 


i +71 


aetive in publie ' 
its colonnades, 


INDEX 


not aid him, 248.4; benefited 
by Epaminondas, 208.6 

Thebes, allied with Corinth and 
Elis against Sparta, 18.17; 
home of Epaminondas, 176.4; 
united with Boeotia by Epaini- 
nondas, 220,13 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, 
under whom  ephorate estab- 
lished, 406.6 

Thermopylae, © Corinthians at, 
18.17 

Theseus, won the contest in 
armour at Isthmian Games, 
16.11; nnited Attica with 
Athens, 220.13 

Thespiae, home of Phryne, 28.28 ; 
Miinmius removed — Philip’s 
statue from, 40,42 

Thessaly, the witches of, 252.8; 
42022 

Thetis, mother of Achilles, 122.6 ; 
436.5 

Thirty, the, attacked by Socrates, 
182.8 

Thracians, conquered by Heracles, 
248.4 ; 200.4 

Thrasymachus, in Soeratie dia- 
logue, 338.12 

Thucydides, named himself in liis 
writings, 264.0 f. 

Trajan, benevolent toward Dio, 


208.3; his generosity toward 
Smyrna, 210.4 and n. 2; writes 
in support of improvements at 
Prusa, 258.13 

Troad, dominated by Mytilené, 
220.13 

Trojans, embassy of, 348.13 ; dis- 
heartened because Pandarus 
violates truee, 392.15 

Troy,  Philoetetes carried to, 
338.2; its throne promised to 
Philoctetes, 348.13; destined 
to he taken by Neoptolemus 
and Philoctetes, 350.15; 352.17; 
442.4 ; 444.7 

Tyrants, misconduct of, 268.24 


Varenis, benevolent toward 
Prusa, 274.1; visits Prusa, 
«22 D 
274.2 


Zeno, 243.2; 250.6; wrote on 
Iliad, Odyssey, and Murgites, 
3909 believed Margites 
Homerie, ibid.; reconciled in- 
consistencies in Homer, 360.5 

Zeus, slandered, 30.32 ; statues of 
Poseidon and Philip ascribed 
to, 40.42; Guardian of Cities, 
102.8; 122.15; his temple at 
Prusa, 262.18; a model of 
kingship, 366.11 f. 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE SIXTYSEIRST DISCOURSE + 
CHRYSEIS 


Is this little dialogue it would seem that Dio had chosen 
for discussion the most unpromising of topics. Little as is 
known about Briseis, Homer at least tells us that when 
Agamemnon’s messengers came to fetch her she followed 
them unwillingly, but Chryseis, the involuntary cause of the 
quarrel out of which grew the Iliad, is restored to the arms 
of her father without giving the slightest clue to her emotions 
or desires. Apart from the epithet “ fair-cheeked “ which 
she shares with Briseis, our only testimony regarding her 
personality is the tribute paid her by Agamemnon when he 
compares her with Clytemnestra to the disadvantage of the 
latter, a tribute, it may be, inspired as much by arrogant 
pride as by passion. 

So far as is known, none of the Greek playwrights found 
in her story material suitable for dramatic treatment: vet 
Dio here undertakes ihe task of endowing this lay figure 
with life. His partner in the discussion is not a colourless 
individual, as is often the case, merely providing the cues for 
further argumentation and meekly assenting to the con- 
clusions reached, but a woman with a mind of her own. 
repeatedly raising logical objections and asking pertinent 
questions. Her final ntterance shows that, despite the dex- 
terity of Dio, she has some lingering doubts about the true 
character of Chryseis. It is of course peculiarly fitting that 
in treating such a topic as Chryseis the interlocutor should be 
a woman, but that Dio should have cast a woman for such a 
róle is of itself noteworthy, and there is such an atmosphere 
of verisimilitude surrounding the dialogne as to suggest that 
it may actually have taken place. 

VOL, V B ] 


te 


AMIN NV Εν 


NPYNHIZ 


A. Eme τυγχάνεις οὐ φαύλως ἐπαινοῦσα “Ὅμηρον 
οὐδέ, ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοί, πιστεύουσα τῇ δόξη προσ- 
ποιῇ θαυμάζει», ὃ θὲ δεινότατός ἐστιν ὔσθησαι 
τοῦ ποιητοῦ, την περὶ. τὰ πάθη τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
ἐμπειρίαν, τἄλλα μὲν ἐάσωμεν, εἰ ἐθέλεις, τὰ νῦν, 
τὰ τῶν βασιλέων καὶ στρατηγών, περὶ δὲ μιᾶς 
γυναικὸς σκεψώμεθα τῶν αἰχμαλώτων, ὁποίαν τινὰ 
πεποίηκε τὴν θυγατέρα τοῦ ἱερέως, ἧς εὐθὺς ἐμνή- 
σθη κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς τῆς ποιήσεως. ὁ μὲν γὰρ "Aya- 
μέμνων οὐ μόνον τὸ εἶδος, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν τρόπον 
ἐπαινεῖν ἔοικε τῆς παιδίσκης, λέγει γὰρ ὡς οὐδὲν 
εἴη τὰς φρένας χείρων τῆς αὑτοῦ γυναικός: δῆλον 
δὲ ὡς ἐκείνην οἰόμενος νοῦν ἔχειν. 
Τί δέ; οὐκ ἄλλως τοῦτο εἴρηκε διὰ τὸν ἔρωτα 
ἀπατώμενος; 
᾿]δεῖν ἄξιον: καίτοι χαλεπώτατον πείθειν τοὺς 
ἐρῶντας. καὶ γὰρ ὑπονοοῦσιν οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ ὀργί- 
ζονται ῥᾳδίως, καὶ οὐδέποτέ φασιν ἀγαπᾶσθαι κατ᾽ 


1 T δέ; Wilamowitz: εἰ δὲ. 


! Cf. Miad 1. 113-115, spoken in praise of Chryseis. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : 
CHRYSEÍS 


Dio. Sinee, as it happens, you praise Homer in no 
ordinary manner and you do not, like most persons. 
merely pretend to admire him, trusting to his reputa- 
tion, but instead have discerned that quality in the 
poet in which he is most effeetive, his aequaintance 
with the passions of mankind. let us. if you please, 
pass by all else for the moment. the fortunes of kings 
and generals, and turn our attention to just one 
woman among the eaptives, aiming to discover how 
the poet has depicted the daughter of the priest 
whom he has mentioned at the very beginning of his 
poem. For Agamemnon seems to praise not only 
the beauty but also the eharaeter of the young 
woman, for he says that she is in no wise inferior in 
mind to his own wife '— clearly believing that Ctv- 
temnestra has intelligence. 

Interlocutor. What of it? Has he not said this 
thoughtlessly, beguiled by his infatuation 7 

Dio. That is oth looking into : and vet it is very 
difficult to eonvinee men who are in love. for most 
of them are suspicious and easily angered, and thev 


fen] 
never admit that they are loved as they deserve by 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


ἀξίαν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐρωμένων, ἄλλως τε ὅταν ὦσι κρείτ- 
τους τοσοῦτον καὶ συνόντες μετ᾽ ἐξουσίας. 

Tatra δέ φημι συμβαίνειν τοῖς φαύλοις ἐρασταῖς. 

A. Etre οὖν σπουδαῖος ἦν ὁ ᾿Ἀγαμέμνων, ὀρθῶς 

ἐγίγνωσκε περὶ αὐτῆς, εἴτε τοῖς πολλοῖς ὅμοιος, 
οὐ ῥᾷδιον φαύλην οὖσαν ἀρέσαι τὸν τοιοῦτον, ὥστε 
ἀγαθὴν ὑπολαβεῖν. φέρε δὴ. καὶ τἆλλα ἴδωμεν. 

3. Ναὶ τίνα ἄλλην ἀπόδειξιν € ἔχεις παρά γε Ὁμήρῳ 
τοῦ τρόπου τῆς γυναικός; οὐδὲν γοῦν πεποίηκεν 
αὐτὴν πράττουσαν ἢ λέγουσαν, ἀλλὰ σιγῇ τῷ 
πατρὶ διδομένην. 

δ. Ti γάρ; ἐκ τῶν γενομένων περὶ αὐτὴν οὐκ 
ἄν τις συμβάλοι τὴν διάνοιαν μὴ πάνυ ἁπλῶς μηδὲ 
εὐήθως σκοπῶν; 

Ἴσως. 

a. {]ότερον οὖν' οἰώμεθα” τὸν Ἀρύσην ἀκούσης 
τῆς θυγατρὸς εἰς τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐλθεῖν μετὰ 
λύτρων ἅμα τὰ στέμματα κομίζοντα τοῦ θεοῦ 
καὶ τὸ πλῆθος ἱκετεύειν καὶ τοὺς βασιλέας ἀφιέναι 
αὐτήν, ἢ τοὐναντίον ἐκείνης δεομένης τοῦ πατρός, 

4 et τι δύναιτο, βοηθεῖν; εἰ γὰρ ἔστεργε τοῖς παροῦ- 
σιν ἡ Χρυσηὶς καὶ τῷ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι συνεῖναι ἠβού- 
Aero, οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν εἵλετο Χρύσης à ἅμα τὴν θυγατέρα 
λυπῶν τῷ βασιλεῖ ἀπεχθάνεσθαι, οὐκ ἀγνοῶν ὅπως 
εἶχε πρὸς αὐτήν. τὸ yàp. συνεῖναι τῷ βασιλεῖ τὴν 
Χρυσηίδα στεργομένην οὐχ ἧττον τῷ Χρύσῃ συν- 
έφερεν. καὶ γὰρ ἡ χώρα καὶ τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ αὐτὸς 


! Πότερον οὖν Selden: ποτὲ. 
> οἰώμεθα Reiske : οἰόμεθα. 


1 (Cf, Iliad 1. 12-16. 
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their beloved, especially when they are so superior 
in station to the objects of their passion and assoeiate 
with them by virtue of authority. 

Int. That kind of thing, in my opinion, happens 
with lovers of the low sort. 

Dio. Well then, if Agamemnon was of the superior 
kind, he was right in his appraisal of the girl ; but if 
he was no better than most men, it is not easy for a 
woman of low degree to please a man like him to the 
point of taking her to be noble. Well now, let us 
examine also the other points. 

Int. Why, what additional proof have you in Homer 
of the character of the woman ? ^t any rate he has 
not depicted her as doing or saying anything, but 

rather as being silently handed over to her 1 father. 

Dio. What! Could one not deduce her faeulties 
of mind from what took place in conexion with her, 
provided one were to consider the matter in a manner 
not wholly superficial and foolish 7 

Int. Perhaps. 

Dio. Are we, then. to suppose that against the 
wishes of his daughter Chryses came into the eamp, 
bearing the fillets of the god along with the ransom, 
and besought the assembly and the kings to release 
her,! or, on the contrary, was it because she kept 
begging her father to aid her if he could? For if 
Chryseïs was eontent with her situation and wished 
to live with Agamemnon, Chryses would never have 
chosen at one and the same time to grieve his daughter 
and to ineur the maliee of the king, not being unaware 
of the king’s feelings toward her. For it was no less 
to the interest of Chry ses that Chryseis should live 
with the king, so long as he was fond of her, since the 
priest's country. his sanetuary, and he himself had 
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τοῖς Ἀχαιοῖς ἐγεγόνει, κἀκεῖνος ἦν αὐτῶν 
ἔτι δὲ πῶς παραχρῆμα μὲν ἁλούσης οὔτε 
ἦλθεν οὔτε ἐμέμνητο περὶ λύτρων, ὅτε εἰκὸς ἦν 
χαλεπώτερον φέρει», χρόνω δὲ ὕστερον τῆς μὲν 
λύπης ἐλάττονος γεγενημένης, συνηθείας δὲ πρὸς 
τὸν Ἀγαμέμνονα πλείονος; δεκάτω γὰρ ἔτει τῆς 
πολιορκίας ταῦτα συμβῆναί φησιν ὁ ποιητής, τὰ 
περὶ τὴν ἄφιξιν τοῦ ἱερέως καὶ τὴν κομιδὴν τῶν 
λύτρων. τὰς δὲ περιοίκους πόλεις καὶ τὰς ἐλάτ- 
τονας εἰκὸς ἦν εὐθὺς ἁλῶναι κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς τοῦ πολέ- 
μου, ὧν ὑπῆρχεν ἡ Ἀρῦσα καὶ τὸ ἱερόν. 
Οὐκοῦν ὁ λόγος οὗτος πολλὴν ἀτοπίαν ἐπιδεί- 
κνυσι τῆς A τὸ πρότερον μὲν αἰχμάλωτον 
οὖσαν ἀνέχεσθαι, προσφάτως στεροµένην τοῦ Ta- 
τρὸς καὶ τῆς πατρίδος, διελθόντων δὲ δέκα ἐτῶν 
χαλεπῶς φέρειν. NM o, ee 
A. Et ye καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἀκούσειας: οὐδὲ γὰρ Tor 
τυχόντα ἐραστὴν ἅπαξ γενόμενον ἡδὺ ἀπολιπεῖν 
ταῖς ἐλευθέραις, μή τί γε τὸν ἐνδοξότατον καὶ 
πλουσιώτατον, βασιλέα μὲν τῶν "Ελλήνων ξυμπάν- 
των, μεγίστην δὲ ἔχοντα δύναμιν ἐν τοῖς τότε 
ἀνθρώποις, κύριον’ δὲ οὐ μόνον ἐκείνης, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τῆς 7 πατρίδος, ἐλπίζοντα δὲ κρατή- 
geu ὀλίγου χρόνου καὶ τῆς ᾿Ασίας" τὸ γὰρ "Ίλιον 
φαύλως εἶχεν ἐκ πολλοῦ, καὶ μόλις διεφύλαττον 
αὐτὴν τὴν πόλιν, ἐπεξῄει δὲ οὐδεὶς εἰς μάχην: καὶ 
ταῦτα οὐ παρέργως ἔχοντος πρὸς" αὐτὴν τοῦ βασι- 


A ΚΑ 
ex 
SO. 
= 
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v 


| δέκα added by Reiske. 
2 apes added by Reiske. 


! Strabo. places Chien at thie head of the Adramyttic 
Gulf, close to Cilla with which it is associated in Ziad 1. 37-35. 
* Dio accepts the term “ singular" as a compliment to 
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come under the sway of the Achaeans, and Aga- 
memnon was their sovereign. And., besides, how is 
it that immediately after her capture, at a time when 
she might be expected to be in greater distress, 
Chryses neither came nor made any mention of 

ransom, but rather some time later, at a time when 
her grief had diminished and her intimaey with 
Agamemnon had increased? For the poet says 
these things took place in the tenth year of the siege 
-—| mean the coming of the priest and the bri inging 
of the ransom—while it is reasonable to suppose that 
the cities in the neighbourhood of Troy, and espec i- 
ally the smaller ones. would have been taken in the 
very beginning of the war, and it is to thi« eroup that 
Chry sa and its sanctuary belonged.’ 

Int. Then this re: asoning of yours attributes to 
Chryseis very singular conduct, in that for merly she 
endured her lot as a captive, though newly robbed 
of her father and her country. but after ten years 
had passed she took it hard. 

Dio. Yes, at least if you listen to what else { have 
to say ^: for it is not pleasant for free women to 
abandon even an ordinary man, once he has become 
their lover, to say nothing of the most illustrious and 
wealthy man, king of all the Greeks, a man who held 
the greatest power of all among the men of that day, 
who "Bud authority over not merely Chryseis but her 
father and her country too, and who expected in a 
short time to become lord of Asia as well—for Hium 
had long been in a bad wav and its people were 
having difficulty in defending the city itself and no 
one went out for battle. And observe also that the 


Chryseis, but the interlocutor does not catch his meaning 
at once. 
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λέως, ἀλλὰ καὶ φανερῶς ὁμολογοῦντος προτιμᾶν 
τῆς αὑτοῦ γυναικός. τοσαῦτα ἀποπτύουσαν καὶ 
τηλικαῦτα ἀγαθά, καὶ τὸ μέγιστον ἐραστὴν οὐ 
μόνον βασιλέα μέγαν καὶ ἀνδρεῖον ἐν ὀλίγοις, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ νέον καὶ καλόν, ws φησιν Ὅμηρος τῷ Διὶ 
προσεικάζων αὐτόν, ἔπειτα εἰς ἑαλωκυῖαν ἀφικέ- 
σθαι τὴν πατρίδα καὶ συνοικεῖν ἐνὶ τῶν δούλων 
τῶν ᾿Αγαμέμνονος, εἴ γε ἔμελλε γαμεῖσθαι τῶν 
ἐγχωρίων τινί, πῶς οὐκ ἄτοπον; τὸ γὰρ αἰχμάλω- 
τον εἶναι καὶ διὰ τοῦτο μὴ στέργειν τὸν λαβόντα 
οὐχ ἱκανόν. ἡ γοῦν Βρισηὶς ἀγαπᾶν ἔοικε τὸν 
᾿Αχιλλέα, καὶ ταῦτα ov φησιν ἀποκτεῖναι τὸν ἄνδρα 
αὐτῆς καὶ τοὺς ἀδελφούς. τῷ δὲ ᾿Αγαμέμνονι 
τοιοῦτον οὐδὲν ἐπέπρακτο περὶ τὴν Χρυσηίδα. 
Καλῶς. οὐκοῦν ἐκ τῶν λόγων τούτων οὐκ ἐβου- 
λήθη Χρυσηὶς ἀποπεμφθῆναι παρὰ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμ- 
νονος, ἀλλὰ Npvons ταῦτα ἔπραττε καθ᾽ αὑτόν: 7 
εἴπερ ἐβούλετο, ἀφρονεστέρα à ἂν εἴη, καὶ τὸν λόγον 
= 
ἐναντίον εἶπας ἢ ὑπέσχου. 

'AAA οὖν μηδὲ δίκην δικάσῃς, φασί, πρὶν 
don ἀκοῦσαι.  Aéyew δὴ σοφὸν ὄντα τὸν 
Ὅμηρον, 

lows. 

A. Οὐκοῦν τὰ μὲν αὐτὸν λέγειν οἴου, τὰ δὲ τοῖς 
ἐντυγχάνουσι καταλιπεῖν αἰσθάνεσθαι. τοῦτο δὲ οὐ 
τῶν' πάνυ κά ἐστίν. ἡ γὰρ Ἀρυσηὶς κατ᾽ 


τῶν P αμα io 


1 liad n 113-1125. ? [bid. 2. 477-478. 

3 bid. 19. 252-300. 

+ tle ae promised to deduce her character from Homer's 
words. The speaker may be thinking of the appraisal of 
Chryseis in 8 1. 
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king had no casual regard for her. but even openly 
admitted that he preferred her to his own wife.? 
That she should spurn such numerous and excep- 
tional advantages, and in particular a lover who was 
not only a great king and had few who vied with him 
in valour, but was also young and handsome, as Homer 
says in comparing him to Zeus and that she should 
then go to her native land, now a prize of war, and 
live as the wife of one of Agamemnon's slaves—that 
is, assuming that she would wed one of the men of 
the distriet—is not that singular? For that she was 
a prisoner of war and for that reason did not care 
for the man who got her is not enough to explain 


her conduct. At any rate Driseis appare ntly loved 
Achilles, and that although, as she ο ος ο Ἢ was 
he who slew her husband ud her brothers? But as 


for Agamemnon, nothing like that had M done 
reg: arding Chryseis. 

j^ Very good. Then from this line of reasoning 
it follows that Chryseis did not wish to be parted from 
Agamemnon. but that € hryses was condueting these 
negotiations independently ; or else, if indeed ‘she did 
Ww ich it, she would be rather foolish and the case you 
have made out is contrary to what you promised.* 

Dio. Well now. as the saying goes, do not judge 
a case before you hear both sides? Of eourse you 
speak of Homer as being a man of wisdom 7 

Int. Possibly. 

Dio. Then you should assume that he tells some 
things but leaves others to the pereeption of his 
readers. But this is not one of the very obscure 
instances. For Chryseis at the outset apparently 


A familiar maxim supposed to obtain in Athenian law- 
courts. 
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A ^ 
ἀρχὰς μέν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἠγάπα μένειν παρὰ τῷ 
> $ > a > $ , ` ~ ^ » 
Ἀγαμέμνονι δι᾽ ἃς εἶπον αἰτίας καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς ᾖδει 

Y / A , dh. 
χάριν ὅτι μηδενὶ δοθείη τῶν ἀδοξοτέρων, ἀλλὰ τῷ 
- 5 ^ ^ 
πάντων βασιλεῖ, κἀκεῖνος οὐκ ἀμελῶς ἔχοι πρὸς 

2, \ 
αὐτήν' ὥστε οὐκ ἔπραττε περὶ λύτρων. ἐπεὶ δὲ 
E) X A 3% . ~ 
Ἴκουε τὰ περὶ τὴν οἰκίαν τὴν τοῦ ᾿Ἀγαμέμνονος 

- > , ` j νὰ τ 
ὁποῖα ἦν, ὡς χαλεπά, καὶ τὴν ὠμότητα τῆς Νλυ- 
9 ` 1 ή > - , ^ . 
ταιμνήστρας καὶ τὸ θράσος, ἐνταῦθα ἐφοβεῖτο τὴν 
> . 2 » A . . ” $ 
εἰς τὸ "Ἄργος ἄφιξιν. καὶ τὸν μὲν ἄλλον χρόνον 
παρέμενε στέργουσα ἴσως τὸν " ^yapépvova: ὅτε δὲ 
> ` / e / O 7 / ε > 
ἦν πρὸς τέλει ὁ πόλεμος καὶ διέρρει λόγος ὡς οὐ- 
κέτι δυνήσονται πλείω χρόνον ἀντέχειν οἱ Τρῶες, 
3 / ^ / X er M . € 
οὐ περιέµεινε τοῦ Ἰλίου τὴν ἅλωσιν. δει γὰρ ὡς 

^ 7 
τὸ πολὺ τοὺς νικῶντας ὑπερηφάνους γιγνομένους᾽ 
καὶ τὴν δεισιδαιμονία: τότε μᾶλλον ἰσχύουσαν τὴν 
περὶ τῶν θεῶν,' ὅταν πολεμῶσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι. 

Ava ταῦτα ἐκάλει τότε τὸν πατέρα καὶ δεῖσθαι 
- > ^ > / 3 y + (d » 
τῶν ᾿Ἀχαιῶν ἐκέλευεν: ἐπυνθάνετο γάρ, ὡς ἔοικεν, 
^ e “~ ^ 
OTL ἐγυναικοκρατοῦντο οι ᾿Ἀτρεῖδαι καὶ μεῖζον 
ἐφρόνουν τῶν ἀνδρῶν τούτων αἱ γυναῖκες, οὐκ ἐπὶ 
, / > D ` ` , ` ε ^ / 
κάλλει μόνου, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν ἀρχὴν αὑταῖς νομί- 
/ ~ 4 . ` 
ζουσαι προσήκειν μᾶλλον. τοὺς μὲν yap lleAo- 
4 V ο X ^ e , 
πίδας τε εἶναι καὶ ἐπήλυδας τῆς "Ελλάδος, αὐταὶ 
δὲ ᾿Λχαιίδες, Γυνδάρεω θυγατέρες καὶ Λήδας. ὁ 
ry 34 y ` ~ * 
δὲ Τυνδάρεως ἔνδοξος ἦν καὶ βασιλεὺς τῆς Σπάρ- 
et X. M € + . - . / 
της, ὥστε καὶ την Μλένην διὰ τοῦτο ἐμνήστευσαν 


1 γιγνομένους Dindorf: γενομένους. 
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was eontent to remain with Agamemuon for the 
reasons I have named, and she was grateful to the 
gods that she had not been given to any of the less 
illustrions persons, but απο to the king of all, and 
also that he was not indifferent toward her; and 
so she made no move regarding ransom. But when 
she heard what condis were like in the house of 
Agamemnon, how disagreeable they were, and when 
she heard also about the eruelty of Clytemnestra and 
about her boldness, then she looked with dread to 
her arrival in Argos. Moreover. although she had 
hitherto remained with Agamemnon, possibly for 
love of him, still when the war was near its close and 
a report was current that the Trojans no longer would 
be able to hold out, she did not wait for the eapture 
of Ilium. For she knew that in general men who are 
victorious grow arrogant, and that the time wheu 
religious seruples are more potent is when men are 
at war. 

For these reasons at that juneture she summoned 
her father and bade him entreat the Achaeans ; for 
she learned, it would appear, that the Atreidae were 
dominated by their wives and that the wives felt 
themselves superior to these men, not alone because 
of their beauty. but also because they believed that 
the right to rule belonged rather to themselves. For 
the πο ας were descendants of Pelops and new- 
comers in Greece, whereas they themselves were 
women of Achaia, daughters of Tyndareüs and 
Leda. Now Tyndareüs had been illustrious and king 
of Sparta, and so not only had Helen on this Bccount 
been courted by the noblest among the Greeks, but 


1 Tradition made Pelops a native of Phrygia in Asia Minor. 


? τῶν θεῶν Pflugk : τὸν θεόν. 
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È ” ^ 
οἱ ἄριστοι τῶν “Ἑλλήνων καὶ βοηθήσειν ὤμοσαν. 
2 
πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἀδελφαὶ ἱνάστορος καὶ [ολυδεύ- 
κους ἦσαν, ot Διὸς παῖδες ἐνομίσθησαν καὶ θεοὶ 
μέχρι νῦν πᾶσι δοκοῦσι διὰ τὴν δύναμιν ἣν τότε 
ἔσχον. τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ προεῖχον: 
τῶν δὲ ἔξω Πελοποννήσου μεγίστη δύναμις ἦν ἡ 
περὶ τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, καὶ ταύτην καθεῖλον ἐπιστρα- 
Z L4 ” ” M > 
τεύσαντες (θησέως βασιλεύοντος. ἔτι δὲ ἀνεψιὸς 
> f b ^ Li € ~ {Τὸ la 
ἐγεγόνει αὐτοῖς  MeAéaypos ὁ τῶν “Ελλήνων 
ἄριστος. 
Tatra μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἠπίστατο ἡ Npvanis, τὸ δὲ 
” ^ ^ * a: 
φρόνημα ἤκουε τῶν γυναικῶν καὶ τὴν 'EAévqv 
ἐπεγίγνωσκεν ὅσον ὑπερεῖχε τοῦ ἀνδρός: ὥστε 
ἐπειδὴ τὰ περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν μεγάλα ἤκουε διά τε 
χώρας ἀρετὴν καὶ πλῆθος ἀνθρώπων καὶ χρημά- 
των, κατεφρόνησεν οὐ τοῦ Μενελάου μόνον, ἀλλὰ 
~ > 2 x ΄ ~ € E ΄ 
τοῦ τε Ἀγαμέμνονος καὶ ξυμπάσης τῆς "Ελλάδος, 
καὶ ταῦτα εἶλετο ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνων. ὁ μὲν οὖν Μενέλαος 
καὶ πρότερον ὑπεῖκε περὶ πάντων τῇ EAévg καὶ 
ὕστερον εἰληφὼς αἰχμάλωτον ὅμως ἐθεράπευεν: ὁ 
δὲ ᾽Αγαμέμνων διὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐπαιρόμενος τὴν 
Ἀλυταιμνήστραν ἠτίμασεν,᾽ ὥστε δῆλον ἦν ὅτι οὐκ 
d / 2) ΄ > 5 » ^ 1 
ἀνέξοιντο ἀλλήλων, ἀλλ᾽ ἔσοιτο τοιαῦτα σχεδὸν 
1 ὑπερεῖχε] ὑπερεῖδε Arnim. 
2 ἠτίμασεν] ἠτίμαζεν Arninm. 


Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 5. 10. 8-9, lists thirty-two 
suitors, adding that, on the advice of Odysseus, Tyndareiis 
exacted an oath that they stand by whoever might be chosen 
to wed Helen, in case any one should wrong him in his mar- 
riage rights. 

? According to tradition Leda bore Castor and Clytem- 
nestra to Tyndareüs, Polydeuces and Helen to Zeus. 
* Helen had been carried off by Theseus and Peirithoüs. 
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they had sworn to render aid in case of need. Be- 
sides. these women were sisters of Castor and Poly- 
deuces. who had come to be regarded as sons of 
Zeus. and who to this day are dee ‘med gods by all 
men because of the power they acquired at that time. 
For not only were they pre-eminent among the 
dwellers in the Peloponnese, but among those outside 
the Peloponnese the greatest power was that of 
Athens, and Castor and Poly deuces had overwhelmed 
that city in campaign w hich they made in the reign 
of Theseus? Furthermore. Meleager, the noblest 
among the So had been a cousin of theirs.! 

Now though Chryseis did not know these things. 
she did hear of the proud spirit of the women, and 
she learned how far above her husband Helen stood— 
so far that. when Helen heard of the great advantages 
of Asia, due alike to excellence of soil and size of 
population and abundance of riches, she came to 
scorn. not only Menelaüs. but Agamemnon too and 
Greece as a whole and she chose the one in preference 
to the other. Now Menelaüs had been aecustomed 
to yield to Helen in everything before her elopement, 
and also, when later on he took her captive, he was 
kind to her in spite of all è; but Agamemnon, puffed 
up because of his position as commander. had dis- 
paraged Clytemnestra, and so it was clear that they 
were not going to get along well together. but that 
instead. there vould be just about Sach actions as 


3 Meleager's mother was Leda's sister. The Calydonian 
boarhunt, of which he was the hero, was popular with both 
poe ‘t and artist. 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata 155-156, says that when Troy 
was taken Menelaüs was so moved by Helen's beauty that 
he let fall the sword with which he meant to slay her. He 
treats her with marked courtesy in the Odyssey. 
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ὁποῖα συνέπεσεν. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκεῖνα ἤδετο λέγοντος 
τοῦ ᾽Αγαμέμνονος 7 Ἀρυσηίς, καὶ ταῦτα φανερῶς 
ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, ὅτι προτιμᾷ τῆς γυναι- 
κὸς αὐτὴν καὶ οὐδὲν ἡγοῖτο χείρονα: φθόνον γὰρ 

13 καὶ ζηλοτυπίαν noe φέροντα. καὶ νὴ Δία τὸν 
τρόπον ἑώρα τοῦ ᾽ΛΑγαμέμνονος ὅτι οὐ βέβαιος 
ἀλλὰ ὑπερήφανος εἴη καὶ ὑβριστής, καὶ τί ποιήσει 
πρὸς αὑτὴν αἰχμάλωτον οὖσαν ἐλογίζετο παυσάμε- 
νος τῆς ἐπιθυμίας, ὅπου γε τῆς ἑαυτοῦ γυναικός, 
βασιλίδος τε οὔσης καὶ παῖδας ἐξ αὐτῆς πεποιη- 
μένος, οὕτως ὀλιγώρως ἐμνημόνευεν. αἱ μὲν γὰρ 
ἀνόητοι χαίρουσιν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐρασταῖς, ὅταν φαίνων- 
ται τὰς ἄλλας ἀτιμάζοντ es: αἱ δὲ νοῦν ἔχουσαι τὴν 
φύσιν ὁρῶσι' τοῦ ταῦτα ποιοῦντος ἢ λέγοντος. 

E “Apa δὲ καὶ πρὸς αὐτὴν" ἠσθάνετο αὐτὸν ὑβρι- 
στικῶς ἔχειν," καὶ ταῦτα ὅτε μάλιστα ἡ ἦρα. τὸ γὰρ 
οὕτως ἀπελάσαι τὸν" πατέρα τῆς ἐρωμένης καὶ μὴ 
φείσασθαι δι᾽ αὐτὴν καὶ οὐχ ὅπως παραμυθήσασθαι 
τὸν πρεσβύτην εἰπόντα ὡς οὐδὲν αὐτοῦ τῇ θυγατρὶ 
δεινὸν εἴη, τοὐναντίον δὲ μὴ μόνον ἐκείνῳ ἀπειλεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν Npvonida ἀτιμάζειν λέγοντα, 


τὴν δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐ λύσω πρίν µιν καὶ γῆρας ἔπεισιν 
ἡμετέρῳ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ ἐν A pyet, τηλόθι πάτρης, 
ἱστὸν ἐποιχομένην καὶ ἐμὸν λέχος ἀντιόωσαν, 


’ 
πόσης τινὸς ὑπερηφανίας; τι γὰρ ἂν ὕστερον 
ἐποίησεν, ὅτε ἐρῶν οὕτως ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς διαλέγεται; 


l ὁρῶσι] ὑφορῶσι Geel. 2 αὐτὴν Emperius : αὐτὴν. 
$ ἔχει] € ἔχοντα Arnim. 


After τὸν Arnim deletes ος 


4 


WA reference to C Jy it uinestra's ως of Agamemnon 
ei Cassandra ; cf. $ 15 and Aesc hylus' -igamenmnon. 
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came to pass. Nor was Chryseis pleased when 
Agamemnon said what he did. moreover publiely in 
the assembly of the Achaeans, namely. that he prized 
her more than his own wife and thought her not 
inferior to her, for Chryseis knew that such talk 
breeds envy and jealousy. Then too, she observed 
Agamemnon’s charaeter and saw that he was not 
stable but arrogant and overbearing, and she calcu- 
lated what he would do to her, a eaptive, when he 
eeased to desire her, seeing that he referred to his 
wife, queen though she was and the mother of his 
children, in such disparaging terms. For though 
foolish women delight in their lovers when thev are 
seen to disparage all other women. those who are 
sensible discern the true nature of the man who aets 
or talks that way. 

And at the same time Chryseis was aware that he 
was insolent too in his treatment of herself, and that 
too at a time when he was most in lose with her. 
For example, that he should so roughly have driven 
off the father of his beloved. itond of sparing him 
on her aeeount, to say nothing of his not having 
soothed the old man by saving that his daughter lad 
nothing to fear from him. but. on the contrary . not 
only thre atening him but also speaking slightingly 
of € hryseis by saying. 


But I'll not free her ere old age o'ertakes 
Her far from home, at Argos, in our house. 
Plving the loom and visiting my coueh. 


What overweening insolence! Why, what would he 
have done later on. seeing that while still in love 
he talks of her in such a fashion ? Therefore, to 


Iliad 1. 29-3 
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ταῦτα οὖν φυλάξασθαι καὶ προϊδεῖν, οὐδαμῶς φαύλης 
’ 25 ^A ὃ ’ 5 . 4 A 
γυναικός. ἐδήλωσε δέ, οἶμαι, τὰ περὶ τὴν Kac- 
£ - 
σάνδραν γενόμενα ἐν τῷ "Apye καὶ τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμ- 
3417 e αὶ > € x7 e a 
νονα αὐτόν, ὁτι νοῦν εἶχεν ἡ Ἀρυσηὶς ῥυσαμένη τῶν 
~ / € / ^ 
κακῶν τούτων ἑαυτήν. οὐκοῦν TO μήτε ἔρωτι μήτε 
" " N "A i 
βασιλείᾳ μήτε τοῖς δοκοῦσιν ἐνδόξοις καὶ ἀγαθοῖς 
7 > 
νέαν οὖσαν ἐπαίρεσθαι μηδ᾽ eis πράγματα σφαλερὰ 
καὶ τεταραγμένην οἰκίαν καὶ εἰς φθόνον καὶ ζηλο- 
τυπίαν αὑτὴν προέσθαι γυναικὸς σώφρονος καὶ τῷ 
ὄντι ἀξίας ἱερέως εἶναι θυγατρός, παρὰ θεῷ τεθραμ- 
μένης. 
14 ^ . , 4 . ~ » > x. 
( οὖν; ἐκ τούτων σὺ φὴς νοῦν ἔχειν αὐτὴν 
ἡγήσασθαι τὸν ᾿ Αγαμέμνονα; 

A. Οὐδαμῶς: οὐδὲ γὰρ εἰκὸς ἦν λέγειν αὐτῆι' 
~ > . A > ^ > > ? . - ” 
τοιοῦτον οὐδὲν πρὸς ἐκεῖνον: ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων 

συνεῖναι. 
~ > » / 2 M € ^ 
Πῶς οὖν οὔ φησι χαίρουσαν αὐτὴν ὁ ποιητὴς 
ἀπιέναι, καθάπερ τὴν Bpronida λυπουμένην; 
Δ. Ὅτι καὶ τοῦτο σωφρονοῦσα ἔπραττεν, ὅπως 
; ^v w ᾿Αγαμέμονα μηδὲ εἰς φιλονικίαν 
μὴ παροξύναι τὸν ᾿Ἀγαμέμονα µη ς 
5 / ^ ^ er e . » M € ` 
ἀγάγοι. δηλοῖ δὲ ὅμως, ὅπου φησὶν αὐτὴν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ ᾿Οδυσσέως τῷ πατρὶ δοθῆναι παρὰ τὸν βωμόν: 
a , v 5 M ’ € δ᾽ 28 £ ’ 
ὣς εἰπὼν ἐν χερσὶ τίθει, ὁ δ᾽ ἐδέξατο χαίρων 
- ΄ 
παῖδα φίλην. 
, ν » ο 5 / » \ ¢ ` Ni 
οὐ γὰρ av,” οἶμαι, λυπουμένην αὐτὴν ὁ πατὴρ ἐδέ- 
! ἐπαίρεσθαι added by Reiske. 


2 dv added by Jacobs. 


1 (Qf, 8 12 and note. 2 Iliad |, 348, 
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guard against these things and to forecast them is 
the math of a woman by no means ordinary. How- 
ever, to my way of thinking. what happened in Argos 
both. to Cassandra and ο. Agamemnon himself! rc- 
vealed that Chryseis was a sensible woman to have 
saved herself from these disasters. Accordingly. 
that neither passion nor kingly station nor those 
things whieh are deemed glorious and good turned 
her Read young though she was, and that she did 
not plunge into perilous ventures and a disordered 
house and envy and jealousy—these are the marks 
of a prudent woman, one truly worthy of ΠΕ 
daughter of a priest. nurtured in the house of 
god. 

Int. How so? Do you mean that these are the 
reasons why Agamemnon thought her wise : 

Dio. By no means, for it is not likely that she said 
any such thing to him: rather that he formed his 
judgement on the basis of her eonduct in general. 

Int. Why, then. does not the poet say that she 
departed in panes just as he says that Briseis 
departed in sorrow : 

Dio. Because in thi too she was showing her 
prudence. her aim being not to exasperate Aga- 
memnon or drive him to eontentiousness. However, 
the poet makes the situation plain in the passage in 
whieh he says she was restored by Odysseus to her 
father beside the altar : 


Thus having said. he placed her in his arms. 
And he rejoieing took his darling child.* 

For, methinks. if she were sorrowing. her father 
would not be receiving her " rejoicing τ nor, per- 
3 Ihid. 1. 16-4145, 
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L4 bane) Ἂ / 7 d 3 M 
yero χαίρων: οὐδ᾽ ἂν φίλην εἶπε τυχόν, εἰ μὴ 
ΩΝ - 
σφόδρα ἠγάπα τοῖς γεγονόσι τὸν πατέρα. 

RES > . 2 ^ m ^ 

Kiev: ἀλλὰ τί” μᾶλλον ἡ Npvonis ταῦτα ἐλογίζετο 
^ « / Ng T ’ 5 ε Lá 
a σὺ λέγεις ἡ) Ἀρύσης καθ αὐτόν; 

e ` ` ` 7 L » 3 7.4 

A. Ὅτι τὰ περὶ τὴν Ἰλυταιμνήστραν εἰκὸς ἦν 

à > 7 ^ > Q5 ` 
[ιᾶλλον ἐκείνην πολυπραγμονεῖν: εἰ δὲ καὶ λογιζο- 
µένου τοῦ πατρὸς ταῦτα συνεχώρει καὶ ἐπείθετο, 

b] . E ^ € ^ M . > , 
οὐδὲ τοῦτο φαῦλον. at γοῦν πολλαὶ καὶ ἀνόητοι 
τοὺς ἐραστὰς μᾶλλον ἀγαπῶσιν ἢ τοὺς γονέας. 

Ava τί οὖν, εἴπερ ἦν φρόνιμος, οὐκ ἐκώλυε τὸν 

- pe ~ ^ ^5 
Ἀρύσην ἐν τῷ φανερῷ δεῖσθαι τοῦ ᾿ Ἀγαμέμνονος, 
ἵνα ἧττον ἐχαλέπαινεν; 

e ” $ > ~ m / 4 ’ 

A. “Ore Ίδει τοὺς ἐρῶντας ἰδίᾳ μὲν πάντα βουλο- 

tA ’ J ~ » N . » 3 
μένους χαρίζεσθαι τῷ ἔρωτι, τὸν δὲ ὄχλον αἰδου- 
μένους ἐνίοτε, καὶ τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ στέμματα ἔχειν" 

- ~ £ 7 7 
rua ἡγεῖτο πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος δύναμιν, ὥσπερ' 
ἐγένετο. 

- - ~ / 

"AMG ἐκεῖνο ἐνθυμοῦμαι: πῶς συνέτυχε τὸν 
Αγαμέμνονα καὶ τότε τῆς τοῦ ἱερέως θυγατρὸς καὶ 
ὕστερον ἐρασθῆναι τῆς Kacodvópas, θεοφορήτου 
καὶ ἱερᾶς κόρης; 

e ^ ^ ^ € , . 

a. Ὅτι καὶ τοῦτο σημεῖον ὑπερηφανίας καὶ 

- - - ~ . 
τρυφῆς, τὸ μᾶλλον ἐπιθυμεῖν τῶν παρανόμων Kat 
σπανίων ἢ τῶν ἑτοίμων. 


τὸν πατέρα deleted by Wendland. 

2 ἀλλὰ τί Emperius, ἀλλ᾽ οἴει Pflugk ἀλλ᾽ εἰ UBM (εἰ in 
s. Mh 

3 After ἢ Wilamowitz adds ὁ, 

‘qv Pħlugk : εἶναι. 

* εἰ δὲ added by Wilamowitz. 
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chance, would the poet have called her " darling ` 
unless she loved her father dearly for what had taken 
place. 

Int. Very well: yet why did Chryseis reason thus 
rather than Chryses on his own account ? 

Dio. Because it was to be expected that what 
eoncerned Clytemnestra would hold greater interest 
for Chryseis : but even if it was her father who 
reasoned thus and she agreed with him and followed 
his advice, that was no trifling feat either. At any 
rate most women in their folly are more devoted to 
their lovers than to their parents. 

Iut. Why, then. if she really was sensible, did she 
not try to prevent Chryses from appealing to Aga- 
memnon publicly. in order that he might be less 
angry ? 

Dio. Because she knew that. though in private 
lovers desire in every matter to gratify their pas- 
sion. they are sometimes embarrassed in the presence 
of the crowd, and she believed that the fillets of the 
god had a certain power with the people, as proved 
to be the ease! 

Int. Still here is something that troubles me. How 
did it happen that Agamemnon not only fell in love 
with the priest’s danghter at the time in question, 
but afterwards with Cassandra too. a div inely inspired 
and holy maid 7 

Dio. Because this too is a sign of pride and wanton- 
ness—to desire the forbidden and rare rather than 
the easily obtainable. 

1 Cf. Had 1. 22-23. ° 

2 Loved by NC Cassandra received from him the gift 
of prophecy, 


9 ἔχειν] T Arnim. 7 After ὥσπερ Emperins adds καὶ, 
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ο) » 2 5 À LA ER M ^ , + ; 7 ; A > 
ùk ἀντιλέγω τὸ μὴ οὐ φρόνιμον εἶναι TTA 
uc 3 ~ 
Χρυσηίδα, εἰ ταῦτα οὕτω γέγονε. 
ΝΑ ὃ ` ΄ > ΄ 0 ελ nN € / 

A. Lu δὲ πότερον ἀκούειν θέλοις ἂν ὡς γέγονε 

+ Ἢ e ~ > /, 
πάντως' ἡ ὅπως καλῶς εἶχε γενέσθαι; 


΄ LÀ $ . 
i γέγονε πάντως] yeyorer οιτως Vinperius, 
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Int. | do not gainsay that Chryseïs was prudent, 
if these things took place as you claim. 

Dio. Would you rather hear how they assuredly 
did take place. or how it would be well for them to 
have taken place 7 
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THEVSUXTY-SECOND DISCOURSE 
ON KINGSHIP AND TYRANNY 


Tre complimentary address contained in $8 1 and 3 of our 
Discourse could hardly have been intended for any one but 
Trajan. Yet the document is so abrupt in both beginning 
and ending and so brief when compared with the four treatises 
on kingship supposed to have been addressed to Trajan 
(Or. 1-4) that it is diffieult to imagine that it ever was de- 
livered as a distinct entitv in the form in whieh we have it. 
It is of course conceivable that we are dealing with a frag- 
ment of a fifth speech on kingship addressed to the much- 
enduring Trajan, but it is more likely that we have before 
us a variant version of a portion of one of the addresses just 
mentioned. Dio himself makes it plain (Or. 57. 10-12) that 
on occasion he took the liberty of repeating to other hearers 
speeches previously delivered before " the Emperor.” On 
such an occasion he doubtless felt free to modify the original 
wording, and such a procedure would explain the existence 
of certain doublets in his text. We niay conjecture that his 
editor, finding the substance of Or. 62 imbedded in such a 
variant version of one of the four speeches to whieh we have 
referred and not wishing to discard it, gave it independent 
existence here. Finally, it may be noted that. though the 
second element in the title. tyranny, is not spe cifically men- 
tioned in our document, it is dealt with in Or. 3. and also 
that there is a notable similarity between Or. 3. 10 and 
Or. 62. 3. 


rs 


ο 
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62. ΠΕΡΙ ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΣ KAI TYPANNIAOX 


Kat μὴν εἴ τις ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς οὐχ οἷός τε ἄρχειν 
ἐστί, καὶ τούτου σφόδρα ἐγγὺς ὄντος, ᾧ E ξύν- 
εστιν, οὐδὲ αὖ μίαν ψυχὴν κατευθύνειν τὴν αὑτοῦ, 
πῶς ἂν δύναιτο βασιλεύειν μυριάδων. ἀναριθμήτων 
πανταχοῦ διεσπαρμένων, ὥσπερ σύ," καὶ πολλῶν 
γε οἰκούντων ἐπὶ πέρασι γῆς, ae ἑώρακε TOUS 
πλείστους οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἴδοι ποτὲ οὐδὲ τῆς φωνῆς ξυνή- 
σει; όμοιον γὰρ ὥσπερ εἴ τις λέγοι τὸν οὕτως 
ἀδύνατον τὴν ὄψιν ὡς μηδὲ τὰ ἐν ποσὶν ὁρᾶν, ἀλλὰ 
προσδεόμενον χειραγωγοῦ, τοῦτον ἐφικνεῖσθαι βλέ- 
ποντα μέχρι τῶν πλεῖστον ἀπεχόντων, ὥσπερ οἱ 
πόρρωθεν ὁρῶντες ἐκ τοῦ πελάγους τά τε ὄρη καὶ 
τὰς νήσους, 3 τὸν οὐ δυνάμενον φθέγγεσθαι τοῖς 
παρεστῶσιν ἱκανὸν ὅλοις δήμοις καὶ στρατοπέδοις 
εἰς ἐπήκοον φθέγγεσθαι. καὶ γὰρ οὖν ἔχει τι 
παραπλήσιον o νοῦς τῇ ὄψει: ὡς ἐκείνη διεφθαρμένη 
μὲν οὐδὲν οὐδὲ τῶν πλησιαίτατα ὁρᾷ, ὑγιὴς δὲ 
οὖσα μέχρις οὐρανοῦ τε καὶ ἀστέρων ἐξικνεῖται' 
ταὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο 7) μὲν τοῦ .φρονίμου διάνοια καὶ 
πάντας ἀνθρώπους ἱκανὴ γίγνεται διοικεῖν, ἡ δὲ 
τοῦ ἄφρονος οὐδὲ ἓν σῶμα τὸ ἐκείνου σα 
φυλάττειν οὐδὲ ἕνα οἶκον. 

1 After δὴ Arnim adds ἀεὶ, 
2 After σύ Emperius deletes λέγεις. 


1 pen, the man himself. 


THE ΕΚ ΒΕΟΟΡ DISCOURSE -ON 
KINGSHIP AND TYRANNY 


Axp indeed, if a person is not competent to govern 
a single man, and that too a man who is very close to 
him, in faet his eonstant eompanion.? and if, again. 
he cannot gnide a single soul. and that his own, how 
could he be king. as vou are.? over unnumbered 
thousands scattered ev erv where. many even dwelling 
at the ends of the earth, most of whom he has not 
even seen and never could see. and whose speech he 
will not understand ? Why.it is as if one were to say 
of the man with vision so impaired that he cannot 
see even what lies at his feet but needs some one to 
lead him by the hand. that he ean reach with his eves 
the most distant objeets. like those who at sea behold 
from afar both the mountains and the islands; or 
as if one were to say of the man who cannot make 
himself heard even by those who stand beside him. 
that he is able to speak so as to be heard by whole 
eommunities and armies. In fact. the intelleet has 
something comparable to vision—as vision. when it 
is ruined, ean see nothing even of what is very near. 
although when in health it can reach sky and stars. 
just so the mind of the prudent man shows itself 
eompetent to direet all men whatsoever. whereas the 
mind of the fool cannot proteet a single body, his 
own, or a single household. 


? Presumably Trajan : ct. $ 3 and Introduction. 
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€ M ` . ~ > - eC ’ e 
Ot μὲν γὰρ πολλοὶ τῶν ἐν ταῖς δυναστείαις, ὅτι 
M » ^ , 
μὲν ἔξεστιν αὐτοῖς πάντα λαμβάνειν, πάντων ἔπι- 
~ 7 ^ a 
θυμοῦσιν: ὅτι δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἐστι τὸ δίκαιον, διὰ 
- ’ > 10 a . > 2 ~ . ¥ 
τοῦτό εἶσιν ἄδικοι' ὅτι δὲ οὐ φοβοῦνται τοὺς vó- 
Σολ 7 / “ M , > / 
μους, οὐδὲ εἶναι νομίζουσιν: ὅτι δὲ οὐκ ἀναγκάζον- 
- / ΄ - [7 
ται πονεῖν, οὐδέποτε παύονται τρυφῶντες: ὅτι δὲ 
ο ^ A 
οὐδεὶς ἀμύνεται κακῶς πάσχων, οὐδέποτε TUVOVTAL 
ποιοῦντες: ὅτι δὲ οὐδεμιᾶς σπανίζουσι’ ἡδονῆς, 
> ή 3 , [4 , e M 3 * 
οὐδέποτε ἐμπίμπλανται ἡδόμενοι: ὅτι δὲ οὐδεὶς 
> ^ ^ . 2 - 
ψέγει ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ, οὐδὲν ἀπολείπουσι τῶν οὐ 
ο + M ΄ 
δικαίως᾽ λεγομένων: ὅτι δὲ οὐδεὶς αὐτοὺς βούλεται 
- ~ ~ ei > 
λυπεῖν, διὰ τοῦτο πᾶσι χαλεπαίνουσιν: ὅτι δὲ ὀργι- 
σθεῖσιν ἔξεστι πάντα ποιεῖν, διὰ τοῦτο συνεχῶς 
5 Li e M * ` wv ο ΄ 3 
ὀργίζονται. ὁ δὲ ἀγαθὸς ἄρχων, ὥσπερ σύ, τά- 
£ a ΄ TA M N 3 - ` ` 
ναντία ἐπιτηδεύει: οὐδενὸς μὲν ἐπιθυμεῖ διὰ τὰ 
F: » » + . ^ € ^ 4 
πάντα οἴεσθαι ἔχειν, φείδεται δὲ τῶν ἡδονῶν διὰ 
^ , ^ / M 
τὸ μηδεμιᾶς àv ἀπορῆσαι ὀρεχθείς, δικαιότερος δὲ 
~ e ^ M 
τῶν ἄλλων ἐστίν, ἅτε πᾶσι παρέχων τὴν δικαιο- 
^ / e ^ > - 
σύνην, ἥδεται δὲ τοῖς πόνοις, ὅτι ἑκὼν πονεῖ, ἀγαπᾷ 
/ 
δὲ τοὺς νόμους, ὅτι οὐ δέδοικε. 
x . ^ 3 ^ € ’ / N ` 
Kat ταῦτα ὀρθῶς ὑπολαμβάνει. τῶι μὲν γὰρ 
- y ^ ’ 
φρονήσεως δεῖ πλείονος ἢ τῷ περὶ τοσούτων βου- 
΄ ΄ A ^ 
λευομένῳ; τίνι δὲ ἀκριβεστέρας δικαιοσύνης ἢ τῷ 
^ . ’ » 
μείζονι τῶν νόμων; τίνι δὲ σωφροσύνης ἐγκρα- 
7 ο / > / 
τεστέρας ἢ ᾧ πάντα ἔξεστι; τίνι δὲ ἀνδρείας 
k ^ ' / ^ 
μείζονος ἢ τῷ πάντα σῴζοντι; καὶ τοίνυν τῷ μὲν 
» E ^ ^ M £ ^ 
ἄλλων ἄρξοντι πολλῶν τοῦτο μὲν δαπάνης δεῖ 
^ / M ^ 
παμπόλλης, τοῦτο δὲ στρατοπέδων καὶ πεζικῶν 
! οὐ δικαίως] οὐδὲ καλῶς Empcerius. 
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Take, for example, most men who hold unbridled 
power—because they have the power to obtain every- 
thing, they crave everything ; because justice is 
lodged in their hands, for this reason they are unjust ; 
because they do not fear the Lows, they do not even 
believe in their existence : because they are not 
compelled to labour, they never cease their luxurious 
living ; because no one defends himself when 1al- 
treated, they never cease maltreating : because they 
lack no pleasure, they never get their fill of it ; 
beeause no one censures them openly, they miss no 
occasion for unjust criticism ; because no one wishes 
to hurt their feelings, for this reason they display 
ill- -temper toward everyone ; because they have it 
in their power to do anything when enrage αἰ. for this 
reason they are continually in a rage. On the other 
hand, the good ruler, such as you are, practises the 
opposite conduet—he covets nothing for the reason 
that he feels he has ev erything ; ee is sparing in his 
pleasures for the reason that “he would lack for no 
pleasure he might crave ; he is more jusi thau any 
other man inasiucht as he provides justice for all: 
he delights in labour because he labours of his own 
accord ; he cherishes the laws because he does not 
fear them. 

Moreover. he is right in reasoning so. For who 
needs ampler wisdont than he who deliberates on so 
many matters > Who needs stricter justice than he 
who is superior to the laws ? Who needs more stead- 
fast self-control than he to whom anything is per- 
inissible > Who needs greater courage E he who 
is the preserver of all 7 Furthermore, he who is to 
govern many others needs, not only very great outlay 
of wealth, but also armies, both infantry : Ad cavalry 
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καὶ ἱππικῶν, ἔτι δὲ τειχῶν καὶ νεῶν καὶ μηχανη- 
μάτων, εἰ μέλλει καθέξειν μὲν τοὺς ὑπηκόους, 
ἀμυνεῖσθαι δὲ τοὺς πολεμίους, € ἐὰν δέ τις ἀφιστῆται 
τῆς ἀρχῆς, καταστρέψεσθαι.' τὸ δὲ αὑτοῦ κρατεῖν 
πάντων ἀδαπανώτατοιν καὶ ἀπραγμονέστατόν ἐστι 
καὶ ἀκινδυνότατον' οὔτε γὰρ πολυδάπανος οὔτε 
ἐργώδης οὔτε ἐπισφαλὴς ὁ τοῦ ἐγκρατοῦς ἀνθρώ- 
που Bios: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως τοιοῦτον ov πάντων χαλεπώ- 
τατον πέφυκει'. 

᾿Επεὶ Σαρδανάπαλλος ἐκεῖνος 6 θρυλούμενος εἶχε 
μὲν Νίνον, εἶχε δὲ Παβυλῶνα, τὰς μεγίστας τῶν 
πρότερον γεγενημένων πόλεων, ὑπήκουε δὲ αὐτῶ 
πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τὰ νεμόμενα τὴν ἑτέραν ἤπειρον 
μέχρι τῶν ἀοικήτων τῆς γῆς λεγομένων: βασιλείας 
δὲ οὐδὲν ἦν αὐτῷ προσῆκον, ov μᾶλλον 7) τῶν 
σηπομένων Tut νεκρῶν. βουλεύεσθαι μὲν γὰρ ἢ 
δικάζειν ἢ στρατηγεῖν οὔτε ἐβούλετο οὔτε ἐδύνατο. 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς βασιλείοις ἀποδιδράσκων εἰς τὴν γυναι- 
κωνῖτιν καθῆστο ἐπὶ χρυσηλάτου κλίνης ἀναβάδην 
ὑπὸ ἁλουργέσι παστοῖς, ὥσπερ ὁ θρηνούμενος ὑπὸ 
τῶν γυναικῶν "Αδωνις, ὀξύτερον φθεγγόμενος ev- 
γούχων, τὸν μὲν τράχηλοι' ἀποκλίνων, ὑπὸ δὲ 
ἁργίας καὶ σκιᾶς λευκὸς καὶ τρέμων, τὸ σῶμα 
πελιδνός,᾽ τοὺς δὲ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἀναστρέφων, ὥσπερ 
ἐξ ἀγχόνης: ὃν οὐκ ἦν διαγνῶναι τῶν παλλακῶν. 
καίτοι χρόνον τινὰ κατέσχεν, ὡς ἐδόκει, τὴν ἀρχὴν 

| καταστρέψεσθαι FEmperius : καταστρέφεσθαι. 


b A , ` ^ ~ 7 » ‘ ^ 
? λευκὸς . . . πελιδνός] λευκὸς τὸ σῶμα καὶ τρέμων, TO χρῶμα 
πελιδνός Emperius, 


D Assnrb: inipal, last of the great Assyrian rulers, 668-625 
nc. Herodotus (2. 150) speaks only of his wealth; Dio's 
account of his effeminacy and indolence may have been 


drawn from Ctesias. See Diodorus Siculus 2. 23-25, 
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and in addition fortifications. ships, and engines of 
war, if he is to control his subjects, defend himself 
against the foe. and. should some one try to revolt 
from his authority, reduce him to subjection. How- 
ever, to control one's self is of all things least costly. 
least difficult, least dangerous; for neither costly 
nor laborious nor precarious is the life of the man 
of self-control : vet for all that. though so desirable. 
it is naturally the most difficult thing of all. 

For instance, the famous Sardanapallus. 1 whose 
name is a by -word, held Nineveh and Babylon as well, 
the greatest cities that had yet existed, and all the 
nations which occupy the second continent? as far as 
what are called the uninhabited parts of the earth. 
were subject to him ; but to kingship he could lay no 
claim, no more than could some rotting corpse. For 
the fact is, he neither would nor could take counsel 
or give judgement or lead troops. On the contrary, 
it was his custom to slip away into the women's 
quarters in his palace and there sit with legs drawn 
up on a golden couch. sheltered by purple bed- hang- 
ings. just like the Adonis who is lamented by ihe 
women, his voice shriller than that of eunuchs, his 
neck lolling to one side. his face pale and twitching 
from indolence and living in the shade. his body livid. 
his eyes upturned as if he were being throttled—in 
short, one whom it would be impossible to distinguish 
from his concubines. And yet for a time. as it seemed, 

5 Asia. 

3 As early as the fifth century Athenian women honoured 
him with a two-day festival in which the lament was pro- 
minent; cf. Aristophanes, Lysistrata 339. A celebration 
in Alexandria forms the background of Theocritus’ fifteenth 


idyl; cf. also Bion's Lament in Edmonds, Greek Bucolic 
Poets (Γ.Γ pp. 386-395. 
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εἰκῇ φερομένην, ὥσπερ ναῦν δίχα κυβερν του πολ- 
λάκις ἁλωμένην μηδενὸς κατέχοντος ἐν τῷ πελάγει 
κατὰ τύχην, «δίας ἐπεχούσης: ἔπειτα ὀλίγος κλυ- 
δων ἐπαρθεὶς καὶ ῥᾳδίως ἓν κῦμα ἐπέκλυσεν. καὶ 
δὴ καὶ ἅρμα ἰδεῖν ἔστων οὐδενὸς ἠνιοχοῦντος ἐν 
ἀγῶνι ῥεμβόμενον, ὃ νίκης μὲν οὐκ ἄν ποτε τύχοι, 
ταράττει δὲ καὶ ἀπόλλυσι τὸν ἐγγὺς ὄχλον τῶν 
θεατῶν. 
Outre yap ἄφρων βασιλεὺς ἔσται ποτέ, οὐ μᾶλλον 
7 τυφλὸς ἡγεμὼν ὁδοῦ γένοιτ᾽ ἄν, οὔτε ἄδικος, οὐ 
μᾶλλον ἢ κανὼν σκολιὸς καὶ ἄνισος ἄλλου προσ- 
δεόμενος κανόνος, οὔτε δειλός, οὐ μᾶλλον 7j λέων 
ἐλάφου λαβὼν ψυχὴν 3 7 σίδηρος κηροῦ καὶ μολίβδου 
μαλακώτερος. τοι Ò ἰσχυροτέρας ἐγκρατείας 
προσῆκον: ἢ τῷ πλείστων μὲν ἡδονῶν ἐν μέσῳ 
ζῶντι, πλεῖστα δὲ πράγματα διοικοῦντι, ἐλαχίστην 
δὲ σχολὴν ἄγοντι, ὑπὲρ μεγίστων δὲ καὶ πλείστων 
φροντίζοντι; 
1 


προσῆκον Eimperius : προσῆκει'. 
poc) pog 


x Sieh fli in 612 B.C.. some years after the death of 
Assurbanipal. ‘The story of Sardanapallus, as told by Ctesias, 
however, is not that of the historical ruler. In the Greek 
account Sardanapallus was the last king of the Assyrians, 
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he maintained his empire.’ though it was drifting aim- 
lessly, just as, for instance, a ship without a helmsman. 
roving on the sea, with no one in control. as fate 
directs, so long as fair weather holds ; then, should 
a little sea arise. even a single wave easily swamps it. 
Yes, and one may also see a chariot. with no one 
holding the reins. wobbling crazily in a race. a chariot 
which, while it could never win a victor v. nevertheless 
throws into confusion and even works destruction in 
the mob of spectators near the course. 

Nay. there will never be a foolish king any more 
than there conld be a blind gnide for a traveller : 
nor an unjust king any more than a crooked, uneven 
measuring-rod needing a second rod to set it straight ; 
nor a timid king any more than a lion with the spirit 
of a deer. or d iron softer than wax or lead. On 
the contrary. to whom appropriately belongs a sterner 
self-control than to him who lives surrounded by the 
greatest number of pleasures, who administers the 
greatest number of affairs. who has the least leisure, 
and who is concerned over the greatest and most 
numerous problems 7 


who burned himself together with his treasures and coneubines 
when he foresaw the capture of Nineveh. 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : 
ON FORTUNE (I) 


Tue authenticity of this encomium on Fortune was denied 
long ago by Emperius, and his judgement has been re- 
affirmed by Arnim. The criteria are stylistic: there is a 
notable disregard of hiatus. a phenomenon not to be expected 
of an able sophist in a composition such as this—Arnim cites 
the particularly objectionable passage in § 5: πολλὰ δὲ αὕτη 
ἔχουσα χρώματα ἐοικότα ἀφρῷ ἡμαγμένῳ ἐφήρμοσε τῇ γραφῇ--- 
and the subject matter is treated in a dull and uninspired 
fashion. The one redeeming feature of the document is the 
anecdote, elsewhere reeorded only by Sextus Empiricus, of 
Apelles and his sponge. 

Although Tyché appears in Hesiod's Theogony among the 
progeny of Tethys and Oceanus and is occasionally named 
by poets of later date, notably Pindar, the personification 
seems not to have taken firm hold upon Greek imagination. 
With the Romans, however, the case was different, and 
Tyché in her Latinized form, Fortuna, received ample 
honours as a deity in many parts of the Empire, being in- 
timately associated with the ruling house. 


VOL. V C 33 
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te 


635. HEPI ΤΊΤΟΣ VOUS 


OC ἄν θρωποι ἐοίκασι πρὸς τὴν τύχην διακεῖσθαι 
` 
ov τρόπον’ οἱ πλέοντες προς τοὺς ἀνέμους τοὺς 
φορούς'' ἄσμενοι γὰρ προσκαρτεροῦσι τῷ δρόμῳ, 
9 T 5 5 ^ * ^ > € 
kat οἷς ἂν ὃ ἄνεμος παρῇ, ἐκεῖνοι) ἦλθον ὅπου 
>A e X 3 À 8 / x > Ad 
7/0eÀov, οἱ δὲ ἀπολειφθέντες ev πελάγει μέσῳ μάτην 
ὀδύρονται". οὕτως οὖν καὶ τῆς τύχης παρούσης μὲν 
χαίρειν καὶ ἥδεσθαι τοὺς αν θρώπους, μ μὴ (παρούσης 
δὲ λύπην ἔχειν καὶ ἀπορίαν. πάντα γὰρ ἐκ τῆς 
δαίμονος ταύτης: καὶ γὰρ τὸ ἄπορον εὔπορον φαί- 
νεται" καὶ τὸ ἀσθενὲ ἐς ἰσχυρὸν καὶ τὸ αἰσχρὸν καλὸν 
καὶ ἡ πενία γίγνεται πλοῦτος. 
Tu s γοῦν ἐν θαλάττ; ενοµένης εὐπλοεῖ vats 
I θαλ λ 
l . ` 
καὶ ἐν ἀέρι φανείσης εὐτυχεῖ γεωργός. καὶ ψυχὴ 
γέγηθεν ὑπὸ τῆς τύχης αἰωρουμένη” "εἰ δὲ ἀπολίποι 
τύχη, περίεισιν" ὡς ἐν τάφῳ τῶ σώματι, οὔτε γὰρ 
εἰ λέγοι τις, εὐδοκιμεῖ, οὔτε εἰ πράττοι τις, ἐπι- 
fA 3 M MN F 3 ^ / 5 F 
τυγχάνει, οὐδὲ ὄφελός τι εὐφυῆ γενέσθαι ἀπολιπού- 
΄ . ` a: 
σης τύχης. ταύτης yap μὴ παρούσης οὐκ Ἴλθε" 
/ 3 X ” 3 4 
παιδεία οὐδὲ ἄλλο τι ἀγαθόν. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ἀρετὴ 
τότε ἔργων ἕνεκεν θαυμάζεται, ὅταν παρῇ τύχη" εἰ 


! φορούς Reiske: σφοδρούς. 
ay. M = 
καὶ deleted by Arnim. 
3 ἐκεῖνοι] ἐκεῖ τε Arnim. 
! φαίνεται deleted by Arnim. 
αἰωρουμένη Fanperius τ. γεωργουμένη. 
+ M » } ^ ) , * . 
περίεισιν With CBM : περιΐησιν PH, περίεστιν ρου], 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE 
ON FORTUNE (I) 


MAXKIND seems to feel toward Fortune as sailors do 
toward the winds that waft them on their way : for 
sailors gladly aud with vigour apply themselves to 
their course, and those who have the breeze reach the 
port for which they aimed, while those who are aban- 
doned by it in the midst of the open sea lament to no 
avail; so too when men have Fortune with them 
they rejoice and are glad, but when she is absent they 
are grieved and distressed. Yes, everything is the 
wW ork of this goddess. for indeed when she is present 
the difficult appears easy, the weak strong, the ugly 
beautiful. and poverty turns to wealth. 

For instance, when Fortune comes at sea a ship has 
fair sailing. and when she shows herself in the atmo- 
sphere a farmer prospers. Moreover. a man's spirit 
rejoices when uplifte d by Fortune. yet should Fortune 
fail, it goes about in its body asinatomb. For neither 
does a man win approval if he speaks. nor does he 
succeed if he acts, nor is it any advantage to have 
been born a man of genius when Fortune fails. For 
when she is not present learning is not fortheoming. 
nor any other good thing. W hy. even valour gains 
recognition for its achievements only when Koreané 


7 Ew PH: ἐπαινεῖν δοκεῖ UBM, εὐπορεῖ Sonny. 
5 οὐκ ᾖλθε] οὐ προήλθε Gasda. 
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δὲ ἀφεθείη μόνη, λόγος ἐστὶ καλοῦ πράγματος 
ἄπρακτος. αὕτη πολεμούντων μέν ἐστι νίκη καὶ 
εἰρήνην ἀγόντων ὁμόνοια kai γαμούντων εὔνοια καὶ 
ἐρώντων ἡδονὴ καὶ ὅλως ἡ ἐπὶ παντί TQ γιγνο- 
μένω εὐπραγία. 

Γῆν ὅταν καταλίπῃ τύχη, τότε καὶ σείεται καὶ 
τρέμει. καὶ τὰ em αὐτῆς καλὰ διαρριπτεῖ' kai? τοῦτο 
γῆς νόσημα, μὴ παρούσης τύχης." ὡς yap* ναῦς 
εἰκῇ φέρεται καὶ ταχὺ βυθίζεται, κυβερνήτου στερο- 
μένη, καὶ ὡς τείχη κατέπεσε θεμελίων πονησάντων, 
οὕτω πόλις εἰς φθορὰν ὅλη χωρεῖ σπάνει τύχης. 
᾿Αθῆναί ποτε τοῖς ῥήτορσιν. ἠδικήθησαν" καὶ ἤγετο 
Λλημοσθένης, οὐκέτι τῆς τύχης ἐπισκοπούσης τὰς 
᾿Αθή vas. ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκεῖ καὶ οὐρανὸς τύχην ἔχειν 

2 
ὁπόταν" αἰθρίαν ἔχη; μὴ σκότος. 

Ὁρᾶν δὲ χρὴ καὶ τὸ εὐμήχανον αὐτῆς. ἤδη γοῦν 
τις ἐκπεσὼν νεὼς ἐν πελάγει εὐπόρησε τοῦ ζῆν, 
ἐλθούσης τύχης. ἄξιον δὲ εἰπεῖν καὶ τὸ συμβὰν 
> M ^ £ > ^ ^ ’ € AY 
ἀπὸ τῆς τύχης ᾿Απελλῇ τῷ ζωγράφω. ws yap 

LÀ τ, * ' > > / > hJ 3 F 
λόγος, ἵππον οὐχὶ ἐξ ἐργασίας ἀλλὰ ἐκ πολέμου 
ἐποίει' ὑψηλὸς ἦν τῷ αὐχένι καὶ ἐπανεστὼς καὶ τὰ 
7 » . ^ X ” € > / 
ὦτα ὄρθιος καὶ δριμὺς τὰς ὄψεις, ὡς ἐκ πολέμου 
παρών, τὸν ἐκ τοῦ δρόμου θυμὸν ἐν ταῖς ὄψεσιν 
έχων, οἱ δὲ πόδες ὑπεφέροντο' ἐν τῷ ἀέρι, μικρὰ 


τῳ Bally : τῷ. 5 διαρριπτεῖ: καὶ] διαρριπτεῖται- Reiske. 
τοῦτο γῆς . . . τύχης deleted by van Herwerden. 
ὡς γὰρ Budé, ὡς δὲ Wilamowitz: ὥσπερ. 

ἐς 2 , "n 42. e 3 , a "n? 
τοῖς ῥήτορσιν ἠδικήθησαν Capps, εἰς ῥήτορας ἠδίκησαν Eni- 
perius : εἰς ῥήτορας ἠδικήθησαν. 

5 ὁπόταν Dindorf: ὁπότε ἂν. 

* ὑπεφέροντο Arnim: ἐπεφέροντο or ἀνεφέροντο. 


δε» ὃν - 


1 Though the text is corrupt, the allusion seems to refer 
to the Harpalus affair. Several Athenian politicians were 
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is present; on the other hand, if valour should 
be left to itself it is Just a word, productive of no 
noble action. In time of war l'ortune means victory ; 
in time of peace, concord; at a marriage, goodwill ; 
with lovers, enjoyment—in short. success in each and 
every undertaking. 

When Fortune deserts a land, then that land is 
shaken and trembles and tosses the lovely things 
upon it in all directions—this too a disease of the 

earth, Fortune not being present. Again, as a ship 
moves aimlessly and founders quickly when deprived 
of a pilot, or as fortifications crumble when founda- 
tions are damaged, so a city goes to utter ruin for 
lack of Fortune. Athens was once wronged by its 
orators and Demosthenes was haled to prison,! all 
because Fortune no longer was watching over Athens. 
But, methinks, even the sky has Fortune, when it has 
clear weather instead of darkness. 

But one should consider also the resourcefulness 
of the goddess. For example, there have been times 
when a man who had fallen overboard from a ship at 
sea was able to save his lite because Fortune came 
to his aid. Morcover, what happened to Apelles the 
painter because of l'ortune deserves recounting.? 
For, as the story goes, he was painting a horse—not 
a work-horse but a war-horse. Its neck was high and 
arched, its ears erect, its eyes fierce, like one come 
not from work but from war, with the spirit of the 
charge in their glance, and its feet were rising in the 
suspected of embezzlement and Demosthenes was even 
lodged in prison. 

? Apelles flourished in the time of Philip and Alexander. 
His fame as a painter was such that many stories gathered 


about his name; this particular story is recorded also by 
Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1, 28 
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` ~ ^ Nou Core 
ψαύοντες ἀνὰ μέρος τῆς γῆς. καὶ ὁ ἡνίοχος ἐκράτει 

- ~ m~ e 3 ` 
τοῦ χαλινοῦ, τὸ πολεμικὸν σάλευμα τοῦ ἵππου ἀπὸ 
ῥυτῆρος ἄγχων. ἅπαντα δὲ ἐχούσης τῆς εἰκόνος 
ἐοικότα ἐλειπεν ἀφροῦ χρῶμα, οἷον ἂν γένοιτ 
μιγέντος αἵματος καὶ ὑγροῦ κατὰ συνεχῆ μῖξιν, 
διώκοντος μὲν τοῦ ἄσθματος τὸ ὑγρὸν τῶν στο- 
μάτων, ἀφρίζοντος δὲ τῇ κοπῇ τοῦ πνεύματος, αἷμα 
δὲ ἐπιρραινούσης τῷ ἀφρῷ τῆς ἐκ τοῦ χαλινοῦ 
ὕβρεως. οὐ δὴ εὐπόρει γράφειν ἵππου ἀφρὸν 
κεκμηκότος ἐν ἀγῶνι. ἀπορῶν δὲ ἐπὶ πλέον, τέλος 
ἀπαλγήσας ἐνέσεισε περὶ τοὺς χαλινοὺς τῇ γραφῇ 
τὴν σπογ) γιάν. πολλὰ δὲ αὔτη ἔχουσα χρώματα 
ἐοικότα τς ἡμαγμένῳ ἐφήρμοσε. τῇ γραφῇ' τὸ 
χρῶμα. Λπελλῆς δὲ ἰδὼν ἐ ἐχάρη τῷ ἐν .ἀπογνώσει 
τύχης ην καὶ ἐτέλεσεν οὐ διὰ τῆς τέχνης, ἀλλὰ 
διὰ τῆς τύχης τὴν γραφήν. 

Té δὲ ἄλλο ᾿Ηρακλέα μέγιστον ἐποίησεν; ἀλλὰ 
^j ihe TO ” E AD nE . Ita ony ζῶ 2 é 
yap καὶ λέοντα ἄγξας ἔπνιξε καὶ πτηνὰ ζῷα ἐδίωξε 

~ LENA M ^ e M e > / 
τοῦ ἀέρος, καὶ τοῦ ἕλους τὴν ὕδραν ἀφείλετο, 

/ » ^ ^ ΄ . , 5 / 
συντρίψας αὐτῆς τὰς κεφαλάς, καὶ οὐκ ἐφόβησει' 
3 j , 
αὐτὸν ὁ περὶ Tov ᾿Ερύμανθον κάπρος, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ 
> A ος p ` 

τὴν ἑσπέραν ἦλθε καὶ τοῦ ἐκεῖ φυτοῦ τὸν καρπὸν 
> / N / . . ΄ 5 / M 
ἐκόμισε. Γηρυόνου δὲ τὰς βόας ἀφείλετο καλὰς 
οὔσας, καὶ -μομήδη τὸν Θρᾷκα ἐνουθέτησεν ἵπποις 
σῖτον διδόναι, qu) ἀν θρώπους, ἐσθίειν, τάς T€ Apna- 
Covas, ὅτι εἶεν .γυναῖκες, ἥλεγξεν. ἅπαντα δὲ 
ταῦτα ἔπραττεν ἑπομένης αὐτῷ τύχης. 


1 Τῇ γραφῇ Reiske: τῆς papis: 


! Our author fi is here listed TUNI. of the famous "* iae E 
of Heracles. The remaining four were the capture of the 
Cerynean hind, the cleaning of the Augean stables, the van- 
quishing of the Cretan bull, and the theft of Cerberns. 
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air, touching the ground lightly one after the other. 
Moreover, the dier had a firm grip on the reins, 
throttling the martial gallop of the horse in mid- 
career. “But though the picture had everything true 
to life, there was lac king a colour where with to depict 
troth each as there would be when blood and saliva 
have mixed in eonstant intermingling, the panting 
breath driving before it the moisture of the lips and 
forming fr ath. because of laboured breathing, while 
the eruel bit spattered blood upon the froth. So, 
then, Apelles knew not how to represent froth of a 
horse wearied in action. But as he was more and 
more perplexed. finally in a fit of desperation he 
hurled his sponge at the painting, striking it near 
the bit. But the sponge, πας as it did many 
colours, whieh when taken together resembled bloody 
froth, fitted its colour to ilie painting. And at the 
sight Apelles was delighted by what Fortune had 
accomplished in his moment of despair and finished 
his painting, not through his art, but through the aid 
of Fortune. 

EAD, what else was it that made Heracles most 
mighty ? Why, he not only throttled and choked to 
death a lion, pursued winged creatures of the air, 
ejected the Hydra from the swamp, crushing its 
heads, and refused to be frightened by the boar whieh 
haunted Erymanthus τ he even journey ed to the 
West and bore away the fruit of the tree which grew 
there. Moreover, he carried off the cattle of Ger- 
yones, fine animals that they were, admonished 
Diomedes the Thracian to give his horses grain, not 
men, to eat, and proved the Amazons to be mere 
women.! But all these exploits he was able to 
accomplish beeause Fortune attended liim. 
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Ἔχει δ᾽ οὐ κακῶς οὐδὲ τὰ τῶν παλαιῶν αἰνίγ- 
ματα περὶ αὐτήν. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἔστησαν 
αὐτήν, οἱ δὲ ἐπὶ σφαίρας, οἱ δὲ πηδάλιον ἔδωκαν 
κρατεῖν: οἱ δὲ τὰ κρείττω γράφοντες τὸ τῆς ᾿Αμαλ- 
θείας ἔδοσαν κέρας πλῆρες καὶ βρύον ταῖς ὥραις, 
ὃ ἐν μάχῃ “Ἡρακλῆς ᾿Αχελῴου ἀπέρρηξεν. τὸ μὲν 
οὖν ξυρὸν τὸ ἀπότομον τῆς εὐτυχίας μηνύει" ἡ δὲ 
σφαῖρα ὅτι εὔκολος 7) μεταβολὴ αὐτῆς ἐστιν" ἐν 
κινήσει γὰρ τυγχάνει πάντοτε ὂν τὸ θεῖον. τὸ δὲ 
πηδάλιον δηλοῖ ὁ ὅτι κυβερνᾷ τὸν τῶν, ἀνθρώπων βίον 
7) τύχη. τὸ δὲ τῆς ᾽Αμαλθείας κέρας μηνύει τὴν 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν δόσιν τε καὶ εὐδαιμονίαν. μὴ ὀνομά- 
ζωμεν οὖν κακήν τινα τύχην οὐδὲ γὰρ τὴν. ἀρετὴν 
λέγει τις εἶναι κακὴν οὐδὲ τὸ ἀγαθὸν κακόν. 


1 The Greeks used the word aenigmata to denote that 
which was not plainly stated but rather hinted. 
? The “ razor's edge " to denote fine balance is a figure 
as old as Homer ; ef. Iliad 10. 113. 
3 According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 2, 1. 5, Heracles 
fought with the river-god Acheloüs for the hand of Deianeira. 
Having broken off one of the horns of Acheloüs, who took 
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Moreover, the riddles! of the ancients in their 
representations of Fortune are not without merit. 
For instance, some have placed her on a razor's edge.” 
others on a sphere. others have given her a rudder 
to wield, while those who depict her most effectively 
have given her the horn of Amaltheia. full to over- 
flowing with the fruits of the seasons. the horn which 
Heracles in battle broke off from Acheloiis.2 Now 
the razor’s edge betokens the abruptness with which 
good fortune changes; the sphere, that change of 
fortune is easy, for the divine power is. in fact. ever 
in motion: the rudder indicates that Fortune directs 
the life of men: and the horn of Ainaltheia calls 
attention to the giving of good things and prosperity. 
Let us not. Sea e: i any fortune eae for one does 
not say that virtue is evil. or that goodness is evil. 


the form of a bull, Heracles restored it to him in exchange 
for the horn of Amaltheia, daughter of Haemonius, which 
had the power of bestowing abundant food and drink in 
answer to the prayer of him who possessed it. Sophocles 
deseribes briefly but vividly the encounter with Acheloiis in 
his Trachiniae (504-530), 
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THE SIXTY-FOURTH DISCOURSE : 
ON FORTUNE (11) 


Tins landation of the goddess Fortune, though longer than 
the foregoing, is hardly on a higher level. Arnim was doubt- 
less correct in denying it a place among the genuine works 
of Dio. There is a monotony in its phrasing which one would 
be reluctant to associate with him. and also a certain indiffer- 
ence toward hiatus. Bul more objectionable still is a tedious 
parade of erudition, ranging all the way from the common- 
places of myth and history to points so obseure that one is 
tempted to ascribe them to the fertile imagination of the 
author. Was it his purpose to overawe with his learning a 
less erudite company ? 

Where was his address delivered + Τη $8 [2-17 he traces 
the ancestry of his hearers to Athens sia Euboea. His 
account sounds a bit fanciful and the twofold migration 
from Athens is not found elsewhere in Greek tradition, so 
that it is impossible to identify with certainty the people to 
whom he is speaking. However, Strabo (5. 246) reports that, 
after the original settlement of Naples hy citizens of Cumae, 
additional settlers later came from Athens. Furthermore, a 
Neapolitan coin of about the middle of the fifth century r.c. 
depicts Pallas wearing au olive crown, and at some time or 
other the nanie Phaleron came to be associated with Naples. 
Finally. the complimentary remarks regarding the city in 
which the address was being delivered seem to fit Naples 
better than any other likely possibility. It might seem 
surprising, however, that the Naples of the first century of 
our era should still cherish the memory of Athenian con- 
tributions to its parent stock. Possibly our Discourse was 
addressed to a select group of Neapolitans, who. however 
unintelligently, strove to keep alive traditions of ancient 
days. 


L3 
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64. HEPI TYNHS NXEYTEPOZ 


Va γιγνόμενα παρὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰς τὴν τύχην 
ἐγκλήματα μέγιστα ἂν ἔγωγε θείην ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς 
ἐγκώμια. τὰς γοῦν ἀδήλους τῶν πραγμάτων μετα- 
βολὰς εἰς ταύτην ἀναφέρουσι, καὶ οἷς ἀπὸ γνώμης 
ἐπιχειρήσαντες διήμαρτον, τούτων ἀφῃρῆσθαι 1 vo- 
μίζουσιν ὑπὸ' τῆς τύχης, ὡς πάντα περιποιεῖν, εἰ 
θελήσαι, δυναμένης. ἀκούσαις n ἂν αἰτιωμένων 
αὐτὴν καὶ γεωργῶν καὶ ἐμπόρων καὶ πλουσίων ἐπὶ 
τοῖς χρήμασι καὶ καλῶν ἐπὶ τοῖς σώμασι καὶ 
[[ανθείας ἐπὶ τῷ ἀνδρὶ καὶ Kpotcov ἐπὶ τῷ παιδὶ 

Δ μεν) ΄ Y € ΄ . £ : € 
καὶ ᾿Αστυάγους ἠττηθέντος καὶ []ολυκράτους éa- 
λωκότος. καὶ Ιέρσαι δὲ ἐμέμφοντο τὴν τύχην 
μετὰ τὴν Kipov σφαγὴν καὶ Maxeddves μετὰ τὴν 
> / / 

«Ἀλεξάνδρου τελευτήν. 
"Ἤδη δέ τινα καὶ τῶν ἰδίων παθῶν τῇ τύχ 
η TEX: 
$ € / ` » iy ΑΙ’ . 
προφέρουσιν, ἡ Μήδεια τὸν ἔρωτα, 6 Μίδας τὴν 
1 ὑπὸ Reiske: ἀπὸ. 


1 Pantheia, wife of Abradatas, king of Susa, was taken 
captive by Cyrus. Through her ‘efforts Abradatas accepted 
service with Cyrus and was slain fighting for him. Pantheia 
coinmnitted suicide at his grave. Xenophon devotes much 
space to the tale in his Cyropaedeia but he fails to note anv- 
where that Pantheia blamed Fortune. 

? Warned in a dream, Croesus vainly tries to save his son 


Atys; ef. Herodotus 1. 34-35. 
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Tue eharges which men lay to the account of 
Fortune I would consider to be highest encomia in 
her favour. For example, the inser ütallle vieissitudes 
in their affairs they ascribe to her. and whenever they 
unwisely set their hands to certain projects and meet 
with failure thev imagine they have been robbed of 
their purposes by her, since. in their opinion, she could 
do any and ev ery thing if she only would. Again, you 
may hear farmers, shippers rs, and men of w enith blam- 
ing her for their NE. of money. dandies for their per- 
sons, Pantheia for her husband.! Croesus for his «on? 
Astvages for his defeat.? and Polverates for his cap- 
ture. Moreover. the Persians blamed Fortune after 
the slaying of Cyrus? as did the Macedonians after 
Alexander's death. 

Furthermore, inen even reproach Fortune for some 
of their own emotional weaknesses— Medea for her 


3 Learning that his daughter is fated to bear a son who 
will bring ruin on her father, Astyages tries to thwart fate, 
bnt to no avail, and he is dethroned by that son (Cyrus) ; 
ef. Herodotus 1. 107-130. 

! Though warned by soothsayers, Polycrates, lyrant of 
Samos, is taken captive and crucified by the Persian Oroetes ; 
cf. Herodotus 3. 120-125. 

5 Though warned in a dream, Cyrus is slain by ‘Tomyris, 
the nomad queen : ef. Herodotus 1. 205-213. 
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εὐχήν, 7) Φαίδρα τὴν διαβολήν, ὁ ) ᾿Αλκμαίων ὅτι 
ἐπλανᾶ 470, ὁ ᾿Ὀρέστης ὅτι ἐμαίνετο. ἐρῶ δὲ ὑμῖν 
τινα καὶ Kúrpiov λόγον, εἰ βούλεσθε. ἤνεγκεν ὁ 
παλαιὸς βίος καὶ ἐνδόξους γυναῖκας, “Ροδογούνην 
πολεμικήν, 2 Σεμίραμιν βασιλικήν, Σαπφὼ μουσικήν, 
Ἑιμάνδραν καλήν: οὕτω καὶ ἐν Κύπρῳ Anpdvacca 
ἐγένετο, πολιτική τε ὁμοῦ γυνὴ καὶ νομοθετική. 
τρεῖς ἔθηκεν αὕτη τοῖς ἴΝυπρίοις νόμους" τὴν μοι- 
χευθεῖσαι' κειραμένην πορνεύεσθαι’ θυγάτηρ αὐτῆς 
ἐμοιχεύθη. καὶ τὴν κόμην ἀπεκείρατο κατὰ τὸν 
νόμον καὶ ἐπορνεύετο. τὸν αὐτὸν ἀποκτείναντα 
ἄταφον ῥίπτεσθαι: δεύτερος οὗτος Λημωνάσσης 
νόμος" τρύτος ὥστε μὴ ἀποκτεῖναι βοῦν ἀρότριον. 
δυοῖν δὲ αὐτῇ παίδων ἀρρένων ὄντων, ὁ pev ἐπὶ 
τῷ βοῦν ἀποκτεῖναι ἀπέθανε" τὸν δὲ αὑτὸν aro- 
κτείναντα οὐκ ἔθαψεν. ἡ δὲ τέως μὲν ἐκαρτέρει 
καὶ ἄπαις οὖσα καὶ νομοθετοῦσα, ἰδοῦσα δὲ βοῦν 
d μόσχῳ ἀπολλυμένῳ μυκωμένην καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῆς 
v ἄλλῳ συμφορὰν y γνωρίσασα, τήξασα χαλκὸν εἰς 
αὐτὸν ἥλατο. καὶ ἦν ἐκεῖ πύργος ἀρχαῖος al ὃρι- 
άντα χάλκεον ἔχων, χαλκῷ ἐντετηκότα. καὶ πρὸς 
ἀσφάλειαν τοῦ ἱδρύματος καὶ πρὸς μίμημα τοῦ 


1 Medea, in his tragedy of that name, is depicted by 
Euripides as resentful for the evil results of her passion for 
Jason but without remorse for her own misdeeds. 

? Midas owed his ruin to his prayer that all that he might 
touch should turn to gold. 

> Instead of feeling shame because of her passion for her 
stepson Hippolytus, Phaedra at her death leaves a false 
aceusation that eanses his death too: ef. Euripides! //p- 
polutus, 

* Both Alemacon and Orestes were pursued by the Furies 
for matricide, fu Euripides" Iphigeneia amoug the Taurians 
Orestes blames Apollo as the author of his crime, 
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passion,! Midas for his prayer.? Phaedra for her false 
accusation,? Alemaeon for his wandcring,! Orestes 
for his madness. But 1 will tell vou also a certain 
Cyprian tale if you wish. The days of old produced 
women of distinetion as well as men— Rhodoguné the 
varrior,? Semiramis the queen.‘ Sappho the poetess, 
Gann a the beauty 7: just se Cyprus too had its 
Demonassa,? a woman gifted in both statesmanship 
and law-giving. She gave the people of Cyprus the 
following three laws: a woman guilty of adultery 
shall have her hair cut off and be a harlot—her 
daughter became an adulteress, had her hair cut off 
according to the law, and practised harlotry ; who- 
ever commits suicide shall be cast out without burial 
—this was the second law of Demonassa: third, a 
law forbidding the slaughter of a plough-os. Of the 
two sons which she had. the one met his death for 
having slain an ox. while the other, who slew him- 
self, she refrained from burying. Now for a time she 
not only bore with fortitude the loss of her children 
but also persevered in her regulations: but having 
observed a cow lowing in sorrow over a calf which 
was dying, and having recognized her own misfortune 
in the case of another, Demonassa melted bronze and 
leaped into the molten mass. And there used to be 
at that place an ancient tower holding a bronze 
image, an image embedded in bronze, both in order 
to insure the ‘stability of the statue and also as a 


ὅ Daughter of Mithradates I and wife of Demetrius Nica- 
tors ο Or. 91. ας 

5 Semi-mythical queen of Assyria, frequently named as 
builder of the walls of Nineveh or Babylon. 

7 Probably the mistress of Alcibiades; cf. Plutarch, 
.lleibiades 39. 

* Nothing is known of Demonassa of Cyprus. 
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διηγήματος: ἐπιγραφὴ δὲ ἐπί τινος στήλης πλησίον, 
σοφὴ μὲν ἡμην, ἀλλὰ πάντ᾽ οὐκ εὐτυχής. 

Φέρε οὖν μὴ ἐρήμην 7 τύχη ἁλισκέσθω μηδὲ 
φοβώμεθα. τὸν τῶν κατηγορούντων θόρυβον. ἴσως 
γὰρ ἄν τι ἡμῖν πρὸς τὸ εἰπεῖν εὖ καὶ αὐτὴ συλλάβοι.' 
δοκοῦσιν οἱ τεχνῖται πρῶτον" τῷ τρόπῳ τῆς κατα- 
σκευῆς τὴν δύναμιν αὐτῆς δεδηλωκέναι. πρῶτον 
μὲν γὰρ ἕστηκεν ἑτοίμη πρὸς τὰ ἔργα, εἶτα τῇ μὲν 
δεξιᾷ χειρὶ πηδάλιον κατέχει, καί, ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις, 
ναυτίλλεται. τί δὲ ἄρα τοῦτο ἦν; πότερον ὡς 
μάλιστα τῶν πλεόντων τῆς τύχης δεομένων, ἢ διότι 
τὸν βίον ἡμῶν ὧς Tura μεγάλην ναῦν κυβερνᾷ καὶ 
πάντας σῴζει τοὺς ἐμπλέουτας; ᾿Ἀσσυρίους μέχρι 
τῆς Σαρδαναπάλου τρυφῆς, Ἀλήδους µέχρι τῆς 
Kupou τροφῆς;' [Πέρσας μέχρι τῆς διαβάσεως, 

᾿Ἀθηναίους μέχρι τῆς ἁλώσεως, Kpoteov μέχρι 


Σόλωνος; 

> νο) ` ^ *, ` > £: 

1/1’ (Οδέπους TO TT pcoTovr €UTUXTJS ανηρ. 
ἡ τύχη γὰρ αὐτῷ τὸ μηδὲν παθεῖν περιποιουμένη" 
τὸ ἀγνοεῖν ἔδωκεν, ὅπερ ὅμοιον ἦν τῷ μὴ παθεῖν. 
εἶτα ἅμα τῆς εὐτυχίας ἐπαύσατο καὶ τοῦ γιγνώ- 
σκειν ἤρξατο. ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ τὴν ἐκείνου πήρωσιν 
, , ^ τ, 7 ` ` , ` 
εὐτυχίαν καλῶ. ‘TéAAos’ μὲν γὰρ βλεπέτω τοὺς 


After συλλάβοι Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
2 πρῶτον deleted by Emperius. 
? ἂν added by Emperins. 
* τροφῆς] a ἀρχῆς Dindorf. 
περιποιουµένη PH : περιποιησαμένη UBM. 
$ δὲ added by Arnim. 
* Τέλλος Casaubon : τέλος or πέλλος. 


Nauck, 7.0, f. ΠῚ t. 


EM 
2 Cf. Or. 63. 7, ? Cf, Or, οὐ, 5-0. 
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representation of the story : and near-by on a tablet 
there was an inseription : 
Wise was I. yet in everything ill-starred.! 

Well then, let not Fortune be condemned unheard, 
and let us not fear the elamour of those who aeeuse 
her. For perhaps even she herself might aid us some- 
what in speaking well of her. In the first place. the 
artists are believed to have revealed her power by 
the way they have equipped her. For, to begin 
with, she stands ready for her tasks + secondly, in 
her right hand she holds a rudder and. as one might 
say, she is sailing a ship. But why, then. was this ? 
Was it in the belief that satlors more than others need 
Fortune. or was it because she steers our lives like 
some great ship? and preserves all on board—the 
Assyrians until the wanton luxury of Sardanapalus ? : 
the Medes until the re us of Cyrus ; the Pan 
until they crossed the seat; the Athenians until 
their capture ? : Croesus until the visit of Solon 7 ° 

At first a fortunate man was Oedipus? 
Yes, for Fortune, trying to provide freedom from 
suffering, granted him ignorance. which was tanta- 
mount to freedom from suffering. Then at one and 
the same time he reached the end of his good fortune 
and began to understand. For my part I call even 
his blindness good fortune.* For let Tellus behold 


Το invade Greece. 

At the close of the Peloponnesian War. 

One of the most famous tales in Herodotus (1. 29-33). 
Nauck, 7.0. P., Euripides, frag. 157. 

In the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, at first self-confident 
and happy. on learning that he has slain his father and 
married his mother. Oedipus puts out his eyes ; cf. especially 
verses 1369-1583. 


eo o1 C ox 
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παῖδας καὶ Μυδίππη καὶ Λἰόλος καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος ἦν 
πατὴρ εὐτυχής: Οἰδίπους δὲ ἐκ τῆς πηρώσεως 
αἰσχρὰ κερδανεῖ θεάματα. 

Τη δὲ ἑτέρᾳ τῶν χειρῶν ἡ θεὸς καρποὺς ἑτοί- 
μους κατέχει συνειλεγμένους, μηνύουσα τὸ πλῆθος 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἅπερ αὐτὴ δίδωσιν. τοῦτο ἦν cpa καὶ 
χρυσοῦν γένος καὶ νῆσοι μακάρων τος, αὐτομάτας 
ἔχουσαι τροφάς, καὶ “Ηρακλέους κέρας καὶ Kv- 
κλώπων βίος, ὅτι τοῖς πονήσασι τὸν βίον αὐτο- 
μάτη λοιπὸν ἡ τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀφθονία παραγίγνεται. 
Ἑάνταλος δὲ apa ἐπὶ γήρως ἀργὸς ye διὰ τοῦτο 
apa μέχρι τῶν χειλῶν ηὐδαιμόνει καὶ τοῖς ὀφθαλ- 
μοῖς μόνον ηὐτύχει. τὰ πάντα δὲ € ἐκεῖνα ἁρπασθέντα 
οἴχεται καὶ λίμνη καὶ καρποὶ καὶ τροφὴ καὶ ποτὸν 
e . ~ / e 2 ε ε Ml / 
ὑπὸ τῆς τύχης, οὕτω γ᾽ ὡς ὑπὸ πνεύματος. 

᾿Ωνόμασται δὲ ἡ τύχη καὶ πολλοῖς τισιν ἐν av- 
θρώποις ὀνόμασι, τὸ μὲν ἴσον αὐτῆς νέμεσις, τὸ δὲ 
ἄδηλον ἐλπίς, τὸ δὲ ἀναγκαῖον μοῖρα, τὸ δὲ δίκαιον 
θέμις, πολυώνυμός τις ὡς ἀληθῶς θεὸς καὶ πολύ- 
τροπος. ταύτῃ ἐπέθεσαν καὶ γεωργοὶ Ἀήμητρος 
ὄνομα καὶ ποιμένες llavos καὶ ναῦται Λευκοθέας 
καὶ κυβερνῆται .Νιοσκόρωι'. 


1 After βίον .Xrnini deletes ἐπὶ τῆς δεξιᾶς χειρὸς δεδήλωκεν, 
ὡς. 
2 Tavrados . . . ἦν suspected by Arnim. 


| See Herodotus 1. 30. 

? Argive priestess whose sons, Cleobis and Biton, were 
rewarded for their piety by the gift of painless death; ef. 
Herodotus 1. 31. Their archaic statues may be seen at 
Delphi. 

3 Aeolus had six sons and six daughters, each of whom 
enjoved a happy wedded life ; ef. Odyssey 10, 9-12. 
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his children,' and Cydippé.? and Aeolus? and who- 
ever else may have been fortunate as a parent: yet 
by his blindness Oedipus 


Will gain escape from shameful sights.+ 


And, to resume, in her other hand the goddess 
holds fruits plueked and ready for use, indicating the 
multitude of good things she herself provides—this. 
you see, would be both Golden Age and Isles of the 
Blest, as it were, with foods for the taking. and Horn 
of Heraeles,? and life of the Cyclopes s all in one, 
since to those who have toiled for their living an 
abundance of good things comes thereafter spon- 
taneously. But Tantalus, you know, was idle in old 
age; on that account, ictor. he was prosperous 
only as far as his lips. fortunate only with his eyes 
while all those things he longed for—lake. fruits. food, 
and drink—v anished, ie d away by Fortune as 
by a blast of wind. 

Again, Fortune has been given many names among 
men. Her impartiality has been named Nemesis or 
Retributive Justiee : her obseurity, Elpis or Hope ; 
her inevitability. Moira or Fate : her righteousness, 
Themis or Law—truly a deity of many names and 
many ways. Farmers have given her the name De- 
meter ; shepherds Pan: sailors Leucothea ; pilots 
Dioseuri.? 


Nauck, T.G. F., adesp. 125. 

Called the Bo of Amaltheia in Or. 63. 7. 
For the carefree life of the Cyclopes see Odyssey 9. 
106-111. 

7 According to Apollodorus (epitome 2. 1), Tantalus, 
mythical king of Phrygia, was punished for presuinption, 
not for idleness. 

Tutelary deities of these respective callings. 
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tia ` , we * 
pela δ᾽ ἀρίζηλοι μινύθει καὶ ἄδηλοι ἀέξει, 
€ a ὃ $ > id + ` M > / + 
ῥεῖα δέ τ᾽ ἰθύνει σκολιὸν καὶ ἀγήνορα κάρφει. 
9 τοῦτο ἄρα ἦν ὁ Zevs, κατέχων μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς δεξιᾶς 
n 4E€US, χων H ης tas 
M d 3 M ^ ^ ^ 
τὸ ὅπλον, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ἀριστερᾶς TO σκῆπτρον, ὅτι 
^ ^ ^ > ’ M / £ 
τοῖς πολεμικοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ βασιλείαν òi- 
δωσιν. 
Stra Εὐριπίδης τὸν ναύτην μέμφεται 
ἀωρὶ πόντου κύματ᾽ εὐρέος περῶντα: 
M . ~ ep m 3 - / e 
καὶ διὰ τῶν ἑξῆς ἐπιτιμᾷ λέγων ὅτι 
^ , 
σμικραῖς ἐπιτρέπουσιν αὑτοὺς ἐλπίσιν. 

10 ὦ παῖ Ἀ]νησαρχίδου, ποιητὴς μὲν" ἦσθα, σοφὸς δὲ 
οὐδαμῶς. οὔτε γὰρ πίττῃ" τὴν ψυχὴν οὔτε σχοι- 
, , / DSSYI / ` ` ΄ 
νίοις ἐπιτρέπουσιν οὐδὲ" τριδάκτυλον αὐτοὺς σῴζει 

3 
ξύλον πεύκινον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν βεβαίῳ καὶ μεγάλῳ 
πράγματι, τῇ τύχη. ἀσθενὲς μὲν πλοῦτος, ἂν τύχη 
μὴ παρῇ, ἀβέβαιον δὲ φιλία μὴ συλλαμβανούσης 
τύχης. αὕτη σῴζει καὶ τὸν νοσοῦντα ἐν τῷ τέλει" 
M . ΄ » ^ z . . 3 
καὶ τὸν νηχόμενον ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ καὶ τὸν ᾿Άγα- 
/ $3. —« ^ / ~ A \ 3 / LIS 
έµνονα ἐπὶ τῶν χιλίων νεῶν καὶ τὸν Οδυσσέα ἐπὶ 
i} X 
^ ΄ / > 
ΙΙ τῆς σχεδίας φερόμενον. τί δέδοικας, ὦ δειλέ; τὸ 
~ ~ ή - » / e 
μῆκος τῆς θαλάσσης φοβῇ; ὄψεται μέν σε ὁ 
[]οσειδῶν καὶ παρακαλέσει τοὺς ἀνέμους καὶ τὴν 
’ À L4 κ è > 0 ^ . » 29! 
τρίαιναν λήψεται καὶ πάσας ὀροθυνεῖ τὰς ἀέλλας, 
> > a M / e , ` ? ΄ 
οὐκ ἀποκτενεῖ δὲ σέ: ἡ τύχη γὰρ οὐ βούλεται. 
! After Ζεύς Arnim deletes ἡ τύχη. 
μὲν Valekenaer : μὲν μόνον or μόνον. 


οὔτε γὰρ πίττῃ Fanperius : οὐδὲ γὰρ πίττῃ UB, οὐδ᾽ ἐπίστη 
PH, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιστήμων ` 
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With ease the eminent he eurbs, the meek 
Exalts. makes straight the crooked. blasts the 
prond.! 


This refers. of course. to Zeus. holding in his right 

hand his weapon ? and in his left his sceptre. for the 

reason that to martia) men he gives kingship too. 
Furthermore, Euripides censures the sailor 


Untimely seeking to cross the broad sea’s waves ? : 
he also utters reproof in the following. when he says 
To slender hopes do they entrust themselves. 


O son of Mnesarchides.* you were a poet. to be sure. 
yet not at all wise! For they entrust their lives 
to neither piteh nor ropes. nor is it a two-inch plank 
of pine that keeps them safe: nay, they entrust 
them to a sure and mighty thing, Fortune. A weak 
thing is wealth unless accompanied by Fortune ; an 
uncertain thing is friendship nuless Fortune bears a 
hand. She preserves alike the sick man in his ex- 
tremity, the swimmer amidst the waves, Agamemnon 
sailing with his thonsand ships. and Odysseus drifting 
on his raft. What dost thon fear, thou craven = 
Dost fear the vastness of the sea? Poseidon. indeed, 
will spy thee. summon his winds. seize his trident, 
and stir up all the blasts ; vet he will not slay thee. 
for Fortune wills it not. 


! Hesiod, Works and Days 6-1. 

? The thunderbolt. Zeus is here viewed as a form of 
Fortune. 

3 For this and the following verse see Nauck, 7.G.F., 
Enripides, frag. 921. 

* The reference is to Euripides. 


t οὐδὲ Crosby : οὔτε. 
? τέλει] λέχει Casaubon. 
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e - ` M ν > , M ’ 
οὕτως νῦν κακὰ πολλὰ παθὼν ἀλόω κατὰ πόντον, 
εἰσόκεν ἀνθρώποισι διοτρεφέεσσι μιγείης. 

θεοῦ λόγος ὑπὸ τύχης νενικημένου. 

Αὕτη καὶ TO τῶν ὑμετέρων προγόνων" ἀρχαῖον 
γένος, τῶν αὐτοχθόνων καὶ πρώτων ᾿ Αθηναίων, 
μητέρα μὲν τὴν γῆν αὐχοῦντας,᾽ τροφὸν δὲ τὴν 

[ή 3 ΄ ` . d . > 
λήμητραν, ἐπώνυμον δὲ καὶ σύμμαχον τὴν ᾿Αθη- 

- ` 4 ^ ^ > ^ > » 
νᾶν, τὸ pèt πρῶτον τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν εἰς Εὔβοιαν 
ἐξήγαγεν: ὡς O° ἐκεῖ μένοντας αὐτοὺς οὔτε ἡ 
θάλασσα τέρπειν οὔτε ἡ γῆ τρέφειν ἐδύνατο, καὶ 
οὐδὲ τὸ αἰσχρὸν ἔφερον τοῦ πράγματος, ἀντ᾽ ἦπει- 
ρωτῶν νησιῶται γενόμενοι, δεύτερον ἡ τύχη κρεῖσ- 

, 7 ^ \ . A» e 
cov ἐβουλεύσατο. σεμνὴ μὲν γὰρ Εὔβοια ὡς 
> ^ , B Io € ^ 6 / D ^73 
ἀληθῶς: ἀλλὰ τίς ὑμῶν" φέρειν ἠδύνατο γῆν" tpa- 
χεῖαν κατοικῶν ἢ θαλάσσῃ στενῇ παροικῶν καὶ 
πολλὰς ἀνεχόμενος τῶν πραγμάτων μεταβολάς, 
τῶν ἐν τῷ βεύματι γιγνομένων πλείονας; νῦν 
Βοιωτοὺς ἔδει φέρειν καὶ τὴν Θηβαίων ἀναισθησίαν, 
εἶτα ᾿Αθηναίους, οὐκέτι ὡς παισὶν ὑμῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
δούλοις χρωμένους. διὰ τοῦτο ἀγαγοῦσα ἐνθάδε 
ἵδρυσε, τῇ ἑτέρᾳ μὲν" τῶν χειρῶν μηχανωμένη τε 
τὸν πλοῦν καὶ κατιθύνουσα, TH δὲ τοὺς καρποὺς 
ἀφθόνως διδοῦσά τε καὶ δωρουμένη. 

| Λύτη καὶ τὸ Emperius: αὐτηι τούτων καὶ UB, αὕτη τούτων 
καὶ MP, αὐτῆ τούτων καὶ H. 

After προγόνων Emperius deletes ἦν. 

προ πα an] jeletes s 

αὐχοῦντος] αὐχοῦν or αὐχούντων Reiske. 

After μὲν mperius deletes γὰρ, 7 ὡς δ᾽ Selden: ὥστ᾽. 
è ὑμῶν Emperius : ἡμῶν. * γῆν Reiske: τὴν. 

* Ίδρυσε, τῇ ἑτέρᾳ μὲν Jacobs : ἵδρυσε τεταµένων. 

? τῇ Valesius: τῆς. 


| Odyssey 5. 377-3783 spoken by Poseidon to Odysseus 
after the loss of his raft. 
2} 
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Thus do thou wander now upon the deep. 

With many an evil misehance, till the day 

When thou dost meet with men beloved of Zeus.! 
An utterance of a god vanquished by Fortune ! 

What is more, the aneient steck of your ancestors, 
those autochthonous and earliest. Athenians who 
boasted the soil as mother. Demeter as nurse. and 
Athena as namesake and ally. Fortune first led forth 
from Athens to Euboea : but since if they remained 
there the sea could not please them nor the land 
support, and since also they could not endure the 
disgrace of what had happened. their having turned 
ποιο instead of oceupants of the mainland, 
Fortune made a second and a better plan. For 
though Euboea is truly a venerable island. still who 
among you ever was able to endure dwelling in a 
rugged land? or being neighbour to narrow waters 
and subjeeted to many shifts of condition, more 
numerous than the shifts of current in the strait ? ° 
At one moment you inust needs endure the Boeotians 
and the stupidity of the Thebans,’ and the next it 
was the Athenians, who treated you no longer as sons. 
but rather as slaves. So it came to pass that the 
goddess took and es ablished you here; with one 
of her hands contriving and directing the voyage., 
and with the other abundantly providing and bestow- 
ing her fruits. 

5 Euboea is conspicuous for its lofty mountains, yet it 
afforded good pasturage for Athenian cattle. 

3 The Euripus, which separates Euboea from the mainland, 
is so narrow that it was bridged even in antiquity. Its current 
is very swift and changes direction frequently. 

* Theban stupidity was a byword with Attic writers. 
Chalcis, which led in the founding of Cumae, the forerunner 


of Naples, faced Boeotia across the Euripus. 
Presumably Naples ; cf. Introduction. 
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^ 


fs x 

Γὴν μὲν οὖν τῶν λοιπῶν γνώμην εἰκάσαι χαλεπόν’ 
> 
ἐστιν. ἐγὼ δέ, ὦ τύχη" πρὸς σὲ γὰρ δικαίως ἂν 
» ε 
ἴσως ῥηθείη ὁ λόγος: εἴ μέ τις ὑψηλὸν ἄρας dyor 

> D 
μετέωρον ἐπί τινων ἢ Πηγάσου νώτων ἢ Πέλοπος 
- c ^ e 
πτηνῶν" ἁρμάτων ὑποτείνων τὴν γῆν ἅπασαν καὶ 
τὰς πόλεις, οὐκ ἂν τὴν «υδῶν ἑλοίμην τρυφὴν οὔτ᾽ 
εὐτέλειαν; τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν οὔτε πενίαν, τὴν" λακωνι- 
κὴν οὔτε Ἱνρότωνα) οὔτε Σύβαριν, ὅτι οὐ πονοῦσιν, 
΄ - 
οὔτε Σκύθας, ὅτι οὐ γεωργοῦσιν, οὔτε Αἰγυπτίους, 
* d ^ 
ὅτι ἄλλοις γεωργοῦσι 
M 

καὶ Λιβύην, ὅθι τ᾽ ἄρνες ἄφαρ κεραοὶ τελέθουσιν: 

3 / / 3 / > + 
εὐτυχία ποιμένων. où (ήβας Αἰγυπτίας, 

ay? € / + > £ 3 3.9 ε / 
al? ἑκατόμπυλοί εἶσι, διηκόσιοι © av’ ἑκάστην 
> ~ er 3 
ἀνέρες ἐξοιχνεῦσι σὺν ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφιν: 
ε / / 3 ~ 
ἱπποκόμων Bios καὶ πυλωρῶν. 
Τὰ / ~ ^ 

Ἀήλω δή ποτε τοῖον ᾿Απόλλωνος παρὰ βωμῷ” 

3 > ^ A , 3 s 3 24 ^ 
οὐκ ἀρκεῖ μοι βωμὸς θύειν οὐκ ἔχοντι, οὐκ ἀρκεῖ 
μοι φυτὰ τρέφειν µε μὴ δυνάμενα. 

^5 
τρηχεῖ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγαθὴ κουροτρόφος: 
οὔτε τραχεῖα αὕτη καὶ κουροτρόφος: 
! ἄγοι Arnim: ἄνω. ? πτηνῶν deleted by Jacobs. 
3 ὑποτείνων Emperins, ὑποκλίνων Jacobs: ὑποκινῶν. 
* τὴν added by Dindorf. 
> After Κρότωνα Dindorf deletes πένονται γάρ. 


The horses were winged. LN Bones were so de- 
lies on the Chest of Cypsclus : cf. P ausanias PE πχ 
* Pericles boasted φιλοκαλοῦμέν τε yàp μετ᾽ εὐτελείας (Thu- 
evdides 2. 40). 
3 Croton and  Sybaris typify ancient wealth. Croton 
decayed after the Second Punic M ar and Sybaris was wiped 
out in 510 v.c ‘They were nomads. 
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Now the idea in what vet remains to say it is 
difficult to portray. But as for me, O Mistress Fortune 
—for to thee, no doubt, my words would justly be 
addressed—if some one should raise me aloft and 
transport me through the sky, either. as it were, on 
the back of some Pegasus or in some winged car of 
Pelops,! offering me the whole earth and its cities, 
neither would Í choose the luxury of Lydia or the 
thrift of Attica ? or the meagre living of Laconia, 
nor would I choose Croton or Sybaris, 3 because they 
do not toil, or the Scythians, because thev do not 
farm, or the Egyptians, because they farm for others,’ 


And Libya, where the lambs have horns at birth * 


a shepherd's heaven! Νο. I would not choose 
Egyptian Thebes, 


Which hath a hundred gates, and at each one 
Two hundred men go forth with chariots and 
steeds 7— 


a life for grooms and gate-keepers ! 
In Delos such a tree I once did see 
Beside Apollo's altar *— 


an altar does not satisfy my wants. since | have naught 
to sacrifice thereon ; no more do trees. if they afford 
no food. 

"Tis rugged, yet a goodly nurse of youth *—— 


this land '? not only is not rugged but a nurse of youth 
besides. 

* Egypt was the granary of the Mediterranean world. 

$ Odyssey 4. 85. * Iliad 9. 383-384. 

8 Odyssey 6. 160. Odysseus is about to speak of the palin 
tree sacred to Apollo. Dates do not ripen so far north. 

9 [bid. 9. 27 ; Odyssens’ tribute to his native Ithaca. 

10 Naples ; see Introduction. 
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/ > € ^1 , »» , / 
δέσποιν’ ἁπασῶν! πότιι ᾿Αθηναίων πόλι" 
. / ud ? aoe Pee | > ~ ’ 
μὴ λέγε, ἄνθρωπε. οὐκέτ᾽ εἰσὶν ἐκεῖνοι δεσπόται. 
e . / ΤΑ . f 
ws καὶ καλόν σου φαίνεται τὸ νεώριον. 
ἀλλὰ μεθ᾽ "Ἑλλήσποντοι καὶ .Μύσονδρον αἰσχρόν. 
καλὸς 0" ὁ [Γειραιεύς- 
ΗΝ . $ aoe ~ DS A À ΄ 
ἔτι γὰρ μετὰ τῶν τειχῶν αὐτὸν βλέπεις. 
» 7. SQ? » 
ἄλση δὲ τίς πω τοιάδ᾽ ἔσχ᾽ ἄλλη πόλις ; 
εἶχε μέν, δῃωθεῖσα' δὲ ὡς ἐπὶ συμφοραῖς γυνὴ" 
» Ῥ 
ἀπεκείρατο. 

P , i > eU 6 2 ` > E 
καὶ τοὐρανοῦ y , ὥς φασιν, ἐστὶν ἐν καλῷ. 
καὶ πῶς, oL γε ΠΠ καὶ τοσοῦσι m 
αὐτῶν ἀπόλλυται μέρος ὑπὸ τῶν ἀέρων ἢ τῶν 

πολεμίων; 
τῷ M ld > / ΄ rr ~ ΄ 
Ναὶ μή τις ἀχθέσθω διότι οὕτως τῶν πατέρων 
ἐμνημόνευσα. τῶν μὲν γὰρ πρωτείων οὐκ ἂν 
ἄλλως τύχοιμεν μὴ τοῖς πρώτοις ἁμιλλώμενοι. 
X . ^ 
ἀλλά καὶ παλαιός τις στρατιώτης ὡς yeyovas τοῦ 
πατρὸς κρείσσων ἐσεμνύνετο, καὶ οὐδὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
αἰσχρὸν πατράσιν οὖσιν ὑπὸ τῶν παίδων ἧττω- 
μένοις. τῆς γὰρ ὑμετέρας μεθέξουσιν ἆ ἀρετῆς κατὰ 
τὴν αὑτῶν ἐλαττούμενοι. πῶς οὖν οὐκ ἂν εἰδείητε 


! δέσποιν᾽ ἁπασῶν Meineke: δέσποινα δ᾽ ἁπασῶν or δέσποινα 
δ᾽ ἁπασῶν ποι Or δέσποινα Ò ἁπασῶν πόλεων. 


2 δ᾽ Valckenaer : δὲ. 3 πόλις Porson : γυνή. 

1 δηωθεῖσα Valekenaer : δὴ σωθεῖσα. 

5 γυνὴ added by Dindorf. 

ë y, ὥς Reiske: πῶς or πως. 

T λοιμώττουσι Dindorf: λιµώττουσι. 

8 After καὶ Arnim deletes τὸ. ? ἂν added by Emperius. 


! Kock, C..1.F., adesp. 340. It has been suggested that 
this and the next four verses are from the Demes of Eupolis, 
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O Athens, august mistress of them all?! 
Sav not so, fellow : those Athenians no more are 
masters. 

How beauteous too thy shipyard is to view. 
Nay, rather say ugly. after the Hellespont and Ly- 
sander. 

Peiraeus is a lovely sight.? 
Yes, for vour mind’s eve still sees it with its walls.' 

What other eity vet obtained sneh groves ! ? 


It did have, yes, but it was rav: aged and, like a woman 
im her mourning, it had its tresses shorn. 


For climate, so they say, ‘tis nobly set. 


Indeed ! how so. since they are subject to plague and 
sickness, and more of them are slain by their climate 
than by the foe 7 5 

Now let no one be vexed that I speak thus of his 
forebears. lor we could not attain first rank in any 
other way than by competing with those who are 
first. W hy . not only did a certain warrior of old take 
pride in having prov ed superior to his sire,” but even 
for the Athenians it is no disgrace, ancestors of ours 
though they be, to be outstript by their sons. For 
they will share vonr merit while being surpassed in 
their own. How, then, eould you help being grate- 


? Spartan Lysander destroyed the Athenian navy at Aegos- 
potami. 

3 The first part of the verse read ὡς καλὸς ὁ Παρθενών. 
llow beautiful the Parthenon. 

1 The walls were torn down after the Peloponnesian War. 

? Kock, ad loc, cit., refers this specially to the Academy. 

5 ρος an allusion to the plague of 430 m.c.: ct. 
Thueydides 2. 47-52. 

T Sthene i son of Capaneus : cef. [Had 4. 405-410. 
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4 [3 - P 
τούτων ἁπάντων τῇ τύχῃ τὴν χάριν καὶ τοῦ γέ- 
Σ e “EAA 1 $ ~ An e > 
νους, ott LAAmves, καὶ τῆς μεταβολῆς, ὅτι ἐκ 
" o E x 
πενήτων εὐθαίμονες;' Σωκράτης γοῦν ἐπὶ mod- 
^ > 2 ~ 
λοῖς αὑτὸν ἐμακάριζε, καὶ ὅτι ζῷον λογικὸν καὶ 
“ . ^ 3 / M e J 5 / M 
ὅτι ᾿Αθηναῖος." «Διογένης δὲ 6 κύων ἀγροίκως καὶ 
/ ~ ^ 5 
τέλεον οὐ πολιτικῶς ηὔχει κατὰ" τῆς τύχης, cs? 
λλὰ ` ZA > + 2 - ε - - 
πολλὰ μὲν βέλη ἐφιείσης αὐτῷ ὡς σκοπῷ, τυχεῖν 
` ^ 
δὲ μὴ δυναμένης. οὐ φέρω θρασυνόμενον οὕτω 
λό ` 7. ~ £ , / 
φιλόσοφον. μὴ καταφεύδου τῆς τύχης: οὐ τοξεύει 
tA e 3 / 4 M ^ ΄ 
γάρ σε, ὅτι οὐ βούλεται: θελούσῃ δὲ τῇ τύχῃ παντα- 
χοῦ ῥᾷδιον. καὶ τὰ μὲν σύντομα ἐκεῖνα οὐ λέγω 
τὰ Λακωνικά, τοὺς δουλεύοντας [[έρσαις καὶ τὸν ἐν 
Ἀορίνθῳ Διονύσιον καὶ τὴν Σωκράτους καταδίκην 
καὶ τὴν Ξενοφῶντος φυγὴν καὶ τὸν Φερεκύδους 
θάνατον καὶ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν τὴν ᾿Αναξάρχου"' 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῦ τούτου τοῦ χαλεποῦ σκοποῦ πόσοις 
» £: £ > / > > VA 
ἔτυχε τοξεύμασιν; φυγάδα σε ἐποίησεν, εἰς ᾿Αθή- 
» £ 
νας ἤγαγεν, ᾿Ἀντισθένει προυξένησεν, εἰς Kpyyrqv 
^ L4 . 
ἐπώλησεν. εἰ δέ σοι τὸν τῦφον᾽ βακτηρία καὶ 
y / M . . > M s ” 
πήρα περιτίθησι καὶ λεπτὸς καὶ ἀφελὴς βίος, ἴσθι 
! τοῦ γένους, ὅτι Ἕλληνες Casaubon : τοῦ γένους ὁ πελληνεύς 
(or παλληνεὺς). 
? εὐδαίμονες Emperius : εὐδαιμόνησε. 
3 After Ἰλθηναῖος Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
! ηὔχει κατὰ Dindorf, εὔχετο κατὰ Minperius : εὐτύχει καίτοι. 
^ ὡς added by Emiperius. 
* εὐδαιμονίαν] δυσδαιμονίαν Reiske. 
᾿Αναξάρχου Reiske : ' Ava£drópov. 
* εἰ δέ σοι τὸν τῦφον Emperius: εἰ δὲ οἷον τυφλὸν UBP, εἰ 
δέοι τὸν τυφλὸν M, εἰ δὲ οἷον τὸν τυφλὸν l1. 


1 These phrases were doubtless hackneyed illustrations 
of Fortune's unfairness. On " Dionysius at Corinth " cf. 
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ful to Fortune for all this—both for parentage, in 
that you are Greek, and for your changed condition, 
in that, though once poor, you now are prosperous 7 

Socrates, at any rate, counted himself fortunate for 
many reasons—not only because he was a rational 
being, but also because he was an Athenian. Dio- 
genes the Cynic, on the other hand, with boorish- 
ness and downright discourtesy was wont to rail 
at Fortune, claiming that, though she shot many 
shafts with him as her target, she could not hit 
him. I cannot endure a philosopher’ s behaving so 
brazenly. Do not lie about Fortune, Diogenes, for 
the reason why she docs not shoot you is that she 
has no wish to do so: on the contrary, if Fortune 
did wish it, she could easily hit you wherever you 
might be. While { do not use those “ pithy laconic 
expressions "—slaves to the Persians, Dionysius at 
Corinth, Socrates’ condemnation, Xenophon’ s exile. 
Pherecydes’ death, luck of Anaxarchus ?—still, let 
me ask you, with how many shafts has she hit this 


difficult mark itself}? She made you an exile: 
she brought you to Athens: she introduced vou to 


Antisthenes ? ; she sold you into Crete. But if staff 


and wallet and a meagre, simple mode of living serve 


you as a cloak of affectation, you have Fortune 


Or. 37. I9. Xenophon was exiled for his association with 
Cyrus, who had favoured Sparta in the Peloponnesian War : 
cf. Anabasis 3. 1. 5. Plutarch (Pelopidas 21) says of this 
Pherecydes that he was slain by the Spartans in accordance 
with an oracle and thereafter his skin was carefully guarded 
by the Spartan kings. Anaxarchus of Abdera, a Democri- 
tean philosopher, favoured by Alexander the great, won the 
sobriquet εὐδαιμονικός. but later he suffered the tragic end 
referred to in Or. 37. 45. 

* Diogenes. 

3 Pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cynic School. 
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καὶ τούτων τῇ τύχῃ τὴν ydpu” κατὰ τύχην yap 
φιλοσοφεῖς. 

19 Ἦν δὲ καὶ Τιμόθεος Αθηναίων στρατηγός, ὃς 
πάντα εὐτύχει καὶ σκωπτόμενος οὐκ ἠνείχετο, καί 
ποτέ τι καὶ κατὰ τῆς τύχης ἐθρασύνετο καὶ πάλιν 
δυστυχεῖν ἤρξατο. τίς ἄν ποτε Ἴλπισεν ᾿Ινδῶν 
ἄρξειν κουρέα, ! λυδόν βασιλεύσει) ποιμένα, τῆς 

᾿Ασίας ἡγεμονεύσειν, γυναῖκα; ὅτι τὸν “Ηρακλέα 
ἀποκτενεῖ χιτὼν καὶ γυνή, ὅτι τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
δοῦλος" καὶ κύλιξ; ἔχει γὰρ ἐν αὐτῇ πλεῖστον det 
` 4 3 3 Y B ; 5 3 / 
τὸ βασιλικόν) καὶ τοὺς παρὰ dvau' δ᾽ ἐπαιρομένους 
^ . ~ > L4 . » 
καθαιρεῖ. πολλὰ γοῦν Αλέξανδρος τολμηρὰ έπρασ- 

20 gev—ovK ἔφερεν υἱὸς Φιλίππου λεγόμενος, τοῦ 
Atos κατεφεύδετο, τῶι' -λιοσκόρων κατεφρόνει, τὸν 
λιόνυσον ἐλοιδόρει, καίτοι ye ἀφθόνως οὕτως av- 
τοῦ τοῖς δώροις χρώμενος. ἀπέκτειε δὲ καὶ 
AA ` SAU | Y , D ` ` 
Kàeîror τὸν σωτῆρα" καὶ Φιλώταν τὸν καλὸν καὶ 
τὸν γέροντα”  Παρμειίωναι καὶ τὸν διδάσκαλον 
Παλλισθένην καὶ ᾿Ἀριστοτέληι ἐμέλλησε καὶ Av- 


/ > £ m ~ y N 
πατρον ἐβουλεύσατο. τοιγαροῦν ζῶντα αὐτὸν 


κουρέα Valesius : οὐρέα or ὀρέα. 
δοῦλος | 'IóAas Casaubon. 
πλεῖστον ἀεὶ τὸ βασιλικόν] πλεῖον κῦρος ἀεὶ τοῦ βασιλικοῦ 
Arnim. 
* σωτῆρα Capps : σοφὸν. 


2 τ T, ze ? 
γερογτα \ alesius : yeuvrova. 


oot = 


1 Famous πνοή ef the fourth "entis s.c. Maligned 
by a colleague, he fled to Euboea, where he died shortly after. 

2 Angrammies. Quintus Curtius (9. 2. 6-7) calls him son 
of a barber. 

3 Gyges; cf. Plato, Republic 359 c—360 x. 

5 Semiramis. 

5 "The story is told by Sophocles in his TZrachiniae: cf. 
Or. 60, 
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to thank even for these things. for it is by graece of 
Fortune that you practise philosophy. 

Again. there was once an Athenian general, 
Timotheiis,! who was fortunate in everything and 
eould not stand being made the butt of jokes ; and 
one day he eommitted «ome aet of effrontery against 
F ortune, and in turn he began to be unfortunate. Who 
would ever have expected that a barber would be- 
come ruler of the Indians ? : that a shepherd would 
become king of the Lydians ? : that a woman would 
beeome leader of Asia ! : that a tunic and a woman 
would eause the death of Heracles ? ; that a slave 
and a goblet would eause the death of Alexander ? * 
The explanation is that Fortune has within herself 
the essenee of rovalty ever in fullest measure, and 
she destroys those who exalt themselves unduly. 
lor instance, Alexander did many daring things— 
he could not stand being called the son of Philip : 5 
he lied abont Zeus? : he scorned the Dioscuri ; ie 
abused Dionysus, though indulging so lavishly in 
that god’s gifts. Moreover, he slew his saviour 
Cleitus, the handsome Philotas. the aged Parmenion. 
his teacher Callisthenes : he aimed to slay Aristotle 
and had planned the death of Antipater. Therefore 

® Plutarch (Alexander 76-77) says he died of a fever, not 
of poison. 

7 Olympias is said to have told him that Zeus was his 
father, and the priest of Ammon hailed him as paidios, 
either '* son of Zeus," zat λιός. or an Egyptian blunder for 
paidion, " son.” On at least one occasion he is said to have 
resented doubts as to Vhilip’s fatherhood. 

5 Cleitus, Philotas, and Parmenion were his generals. 
Plutarch reports their murder and that of Callisthenas. but 
he is less clear as to Alexander’s plans concerning Aristotle 
and Antipater, the aged Macedonian whom he had left in 
charge of European affairs. 
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ε A νον; e s > ` 
21 ὁμολογεῖν ἠνάγκασεν ὅτι ἄνθρωπος ἦν. τρωθεὶς 
~ M A / > . - / H 3 / 
γοῦν πρὸς τοὺς φίλους, ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτό γε οὐκ ἰχώρ 
, » EON" > D z > / > 
ἐστιν, ἔφη, τὸ ῥέον, ἀλλὰ αἷμα ἀληθινόν. ἀπο- 
θνῄσκων δὲ καὶ πάνυ ὡμολόγησε μεγάλην τινὰ 
οὖσαν καὶ ἀνίκητον ὡς ἀληθῶς τὴν τύχην. ἐκεῖνος 
yoóv! ἐκφυγὼν καὶ τὸ Θηβαίων ὁπλιτικὸν καὶ τὸ 
Οεσσαλῶν ἱ ἱππικὸν καὶ τοὺς ἀκοντιστὰς Αἰτωλοὺς 
καὶ τοὺς μαχαιροφόρους Opákas καὶ τοὺς μαχίμους 
- / 
έρσας καὶ τὸ τῶν ἀμάχων Μήδων γένος καὶ ὄρη 
μεγάλα καὶ ποταμοὺς ἀδιαβάτους᾽ καὶ κρημνοὺς 
> / x ^ . ~ ^ V 
ἀνυπερβάτους καὶ Δαρεῖον καὶ Πῶρον καὶ πολλὰ 
ἄλλα ἐθνῶν καὶ βασιλέων ὀνόματα, ἐν Βαβυλῶνι 
ἄνευ μάχης καὶ τραυμάτων ὁ στρατιώτης ἔθνῃσκε. 
22 Τί δὲ δεῖ λέγειν τοὺς διαδεξαμένους τὴν Pao- 
λείαν ἢ τοὺς ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις γενομένους καὶ τὰ ἆλα- 
ζονικὰ αὐτῶν ὀνόματα, κεραυνοὺς καὶ πολιορκητὰς 
καὶ ἀετοὺς καὶ θεούς; ὧν τὸν μὲν ὁ θάνατος 
» € ` € [4 T ` / / 
Ἴλεγξεν: ὁ δὲ ὑψηλοτέραν εὗρε τὴν τύχην, καίτοι 
πεζην' δοκῶν: ὁ δὲ πολιορκητὴς Δημήτριος αἰχ- 
μάλωτος γενόμενος ἐξ οἴνου καὶ μέθης ἀτίμως 
ἀπέθανεν, ὑπὸ τῆς τύχης πολιορκούμενος. τί οὖν 
οἱ τύραννοι μέγα φρονοῦσιν ἐπὶ τοῖς τείχεσι; τί 
VA ’ j 10 / δὲ AY é T ’ δὲ 
Αμϕίων ᾷδει; τί δὲ Νηιόκης πονεῖ; τί δὲ 
` 3 ^ ’ . e 3 
Σεμίραμις οἰκοδομεῖ; τί δὲ ὁ ᾿Απόλλων µισθαρ- 
νεῖ; τί δὲ μετὰ τοῦ λέοντος Μήλης τὸ τεῖχος 
1 After γοῦν Arnim adds ὁ. 
? ἀδιαβάτους deleted by Arnim. 
3 πεζὴν Emperius : παίζειν. 


Gf Plutarch, zllexander 28. 

2 An Indian prince subdued by Alexander. 

3 The first of these '* braggart titles " would refer to either 
the elder son of Ptolemy Soter or Seleucus III; the re- 
maining three refer respectively to Demetrins, Pyrrhus, and 
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Fortune made him while vet alive adinit that he was 
a human being. At any rate when he had been 
wounded he said to his friends. " Why. this fluid 
which I behold is not ichor but real blood ! " ! But 
by his dying he admitted fully that Fortune is a 
mighty being and truly invineible. At any rate after 
escaping from the Theban hoplites. the Thessalian 
cavalry, the Aetolian javelin-throwers. the Thracians 
with their daggers, the martial Persians. the tribe of 
irresistible Medes, from lofty mountains, impassable 
rivers, unscalable cliffs. from Darius. Porus;? and 
many other tribes and kings I might name, vet in 
Babylon, remote from battle and from wounds. our 
warrior died ! 

But what should one say of those who took over 
his empire. or of those who followed after them. 
with their braggart titles ?—Thunderbolts. Takers-of- 
cities, Eagles. Gods ? One of the lot death proved 
mistaken: another found Fortune to be a loftier 
being than himself, though he had considered her 
pedestrian τ ; our Taker-of-eities, Demetrius, was 
taken eaptive and died a hohen death from wine 
and drunkenness, beleagured as he was by Fortune ! 
Why. then, are tyrants proud of their ramparts 7 
W hy does Amphion sing. Deïoces toil. Semiramis 
build. Apollo work for hire. 7 Meles eneompass the 


Antiochus II. Their fortunes are sketched, in reverse order, 
in the following sentence. 


+ At his musie the stones for the walls of Thebes moved 
into place. 


* Founder of the Median empire: cf. Herodotus 1. 96- 
100. 


5 Cf. £2 and note. 
Apollo served more than one mortal, bnt the reference 
io Troy points to his serving Laomedon in building the walls 
of that city. 
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pan / = κ ΄ M ΄ 75 ` 
περιέρχεται; κρατήσει yap Mýðwv Kipos καὶ 
Βαβυλωνίων Ζώπυρος καὶ Σάρδεων Μάρδος! καὶ 
[potas 6 ἵππος. 
΄ \ € ^ 
MeyaAn yap ῥοπή, μᾶλλον δὲ τὸ» ὅλον, εἶπέ τις, 
e ; e e 
ἡ τύχη. αὕτη καὶ []ίνδαρον εὗρεν ἐκκείμενον ἐν 
7 / ry 
Ῥοιωτίᾳ καὶ Τήλεφον ἐν ᾿Αρκαδίᾳ καὶ τοὺς Bacı- 
^ eT / ^ 
Aes “Ρωμαίων ἐν ᾿Ἰταλίᾳ: καὶ τῷ μὲν ἔπεμψε 
Li ^ s 

μελίττας, τοῖς δὲ ποιμένας, Τηλέφῳ δὲ ἔλαφον, 
Νύρῳ δὲ ἢ κύνα ἢ γυναῖκα. Εὐμένης ἦν ἁμαξέως 
ς/ LAA? “ 4 À X ? + €T. ^ 
υἱός, d ὅμως βασιλεὺς ἐγένετο, Ἡρακλῆς 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου παῖς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐβασίλευσεν: ἄταφος 
Ρ ^ 'OA pev Lo * ΄ 0 s ` 05, 2 . 
γοῦν υμπιάδι ἐκομίσθη, καὶ πενθήσασα αὐτὸν 
καὶ αὐτὴ ἐτελεύτησεν ἡ μήτηρ τοῦ θεοῦ. Δαρείου 
δὲ ἡ μήτηρ καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδρον προσεκύνησε καί, τὸ 
> ΄ ε / / X e ΄ 
ἀτιμότερον, Ιφαιστίωνα. τί δὲ ὁ Λιβύων βασι- 
λεύς; οὐ πεντακοσίας μὲν πόλεις "Ῥωμαίων ἐπόρ- 
θησεν; ἐπάρας δὲ τὸν χιτῶνα τὸν) αὑτοῦ τοῖς 
πολίταις ἔδειξε Ῥωμαϊκῶν σφραγίδων ἀνάπλεων, 


a 


e 4 > 3 ` Hu ^ 3 ^ 
ων εκαστήν εἶχεν απο πολεμίων σκῦλον ὑπ αὐτοῦ 
΄ ^ . + $ > 
πεφονευμένων; ταυτα δὲ παντα δράσας ἀτίμως 
1 Μάρδος Valesius : μαρδόνιος or μαρδώνιος. 


? τὸ added by Emperius. 
? τὸν added by Dindorf. 


1 Meles, king of Sardis, had a concubine who bore him a 
lion. An oracle said that Sardis would be safe if he carried 
the lion around the citadel, but he neglected a spot where 
the rock was sheer, and so the Mardian Hyroeades took the 
city τ cf. Herodotus 1. 84. 

* Zopyrus took Babylon for Darius; cf. Herodotus 3. 
1351-158. 

3 A quotation from Demosthenes, Olynthiac 2. 22. 

4 Photius says a bee dropped honey on Pindar’s lips as 
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wall with his lion?! For Cyrus will master the Medes, 
Zopyrus the Babylonians,” a Mardian Sardis, and the 
horse Troy ! 

Yes, as some one has put it. Fortune is a great 
weight in the scales, or rather the whole thing.* She 
found the infant Pindar lying exposed in Boeotia. 
Telephus in Areadia, the kings of Rome in Italy : 
and to Pindar she sent honey- bees.! to the kings of 
Rome shepherds,’ to Telephus a deer,’ and to C yrus 
either a dog or a woman.! Eumenes was a wagoner's 
son, but for all that he became king ὃς Heracles was 
Alexander's son, yet he did not become kine? in 
faet, his body, denied the rites of burial. was brought 
to Olympias. and after mourning for him she too 
died. a σος mother, forsooth! Moreover, the 
mother of Darius made obeisance. not merely to 
Alexander. but, what is more disgraceful. to He- 
phaestion.!? W hat about the king of the I Libyans 
Did he not sack five hundred cities of the Romans ? 
Did he not lift up his tunie and display it to his fellow 
townsmen filled with Roman finger rings. eaeh of 
which he had as loot from foes lc had slaughtered ? 
Yet after he had done all this he met an ignominious 


peu 


he lay asleep on Helicon. Similar tales were told of other 
Greeks. ? The familiar tale of Romulus and Remus. 

$ Telephus, son of Heracles, was exposed on Mt. Par- 
thenium. 

? Herodotus (1. 110-113) says the wife of his rescuer was 
named Spako, which meant Dog. 

8 He became governor, not king, of Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia after Alexander's death: cf. Plutarch, Ku- 
menes 1. 

® Son of Alexander by ο. he was murdered by 
Polyperchon : cf. Diodorus 20. 28 

10 One of Alexander's generals. Mistaken for Alexander 
according to Curtius, Hist. Alex. iii. 12. 16 f. 
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ἀπέθανε, μάτην πολλὰ φιλονεικήσας πρὸς τὴν 
τύχην. 

-Mómep μοι δοκοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι τὰ μεγάλα 
πάντα τῶν πραγμάτων ἐπιτρέπειν τῇ τύχῃ, KÀN- 
ρωτὰς τὰς" ἀρχὰς καὶ στρατηγίας ποιούμενοι: καὶ 
> 4 ^ è - e / ” N 
ἀδελφοὶ κτῆσιν αὑτῶν οὕτως διανέμονται. ἔδει δὲ 
» M ` , ” ~ > 2; 
ἄρα καὶ τὸν []ολυνείκην, εἴπερ καλῶς ἐβουλεύετο, 
κλήρῳ πρὸς Tor ἀδελφὸν περὶ τῆς βασιλείας λαχεῖν: 

N M 3 / > / M y 3 ` 
νυνὶ δὲ αὐτός τε ἀπέθανε καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν προσ- 
απώλεσεν, ἡλικία τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐπιτρέψας, οὐ τύχη. 
- ? cC t; 
κλήρῳ νῦν πεπάλαχθε διαμπερές, ὃς κε λάχγσιν. 
οὗτος γὰρ δὴ ὀνήσει ἐὐκνήμιδας Αχαιούς: 

. » L4 e M Τὸ (ὁ f Τὸ 

καὶ ὤνησε λαχών" ὁ δὲ “Ἵὑκτωρ ἡττήθη γνώμῃ 
B / 
πιστεύσας, οὐ" τύχγ. 
. ΄ u / » ` » 
δοιοὶ γαρ TE πίθοι κατακειαται εἰ’ Atos OUOCL. 


θησαυροὶ μὲν εἰς ἀνθρώπους οὗτοι παρὰ Geots: 
E X: , ^ . . 3 z € * . 
ταµιευει δὲ αὐτῶν προς TO ἐπιβάλλον N τύχη και 
ῥήτορι καὶ στρατηγῷ καὶ πένητι καὶ πλουσίῳ καὶ 
π ΄ A y K / διὸ ty. K " 
ρεσβύτη και νέῳ. ροίσω δίδωσι χρυσον, lav 


! μεγάλα Selden: μὲν ἄλλα. * τὰς added by Dindorf. 
5 οὐ Emperius: Ñ. 


! Our author must have lHlannibal in mind. However. 
his data do not square completely with common tradition. 
Appian says Hannibal sacked 400 cities: and it was his 
brother Mago, according to Livy (23. 12), who after the 
battle of Cannae dumped the signet rings at the entrance 
to the senate house in Carthage. Hannibal. committed 
suicide when Prusias, king of Bithynia, was about to 
surrender him to the Romans. 
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death, having contended much with Fortune all 
val 

This, it seems to me, is why men entrust all their 
important matters to Fortune. making their dus 
ofiees and general hips subject to allotment ? 
brothers also divide their patrimony in that way. 
And so Polyneices too. if indeed he had been well 
advised, ought to have drawn lots with his brother 
for the throne ; but as it was, not only was he himself 
Slain, he destroy ed his brother as well. all because 
he referred the matter to priority of birth and not 
to Fortune? 


Now shake the lot in turn and see who draws ; 
For the well-greaved Achaeans he will aid '— 


and, having drawn. aid he did ; however. Heetor was 
defeated because he trusted to judgement and not 
to Fortune. 


For on his threshold Zeus has set two jars.’ 


These are storage jars for mankind in the keeping 
of the gods : however, it is Fortune who administers 
them with regard to what is allotted—to orator or 
to general. to rieh or poor. to old or young. To 
Croesus she οἶνος gold. to Candaules a wife.’ to 


? Most Athenian offices were filled by lot. but not that of 
general. 

3 Polyneices and Eteocles were sons of Oedipus. king of 
Thebes. „Aeschylus telly the tale in his Seren against 
Thebes. 

Iliad 3. 131-132: spoken by Nestor as the Greeks were 
choosing a champion to oppose Hector. The lot fell to Ajax. 

5: bid. 23,993. 

* Herodotus (1. 7-12) tells of the infatuation of Candaules 
for his wife that caused his death and the transfer of the 
throne to Gyges. 
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δαύλῃ γυναῖκα, [ηλεῖ ξίφος, Νέστορι ἀσπίδα, 
Πἱτερέλα' κόμην χρυσῆν, Νίσῳ πλόκαμον πορφυ- 
ροῦν, ᾿Αλκιβιάδῃ κάλλος, Σωκράτει" φρόνησιν, 
Ἀριστείδῃ δικαιοσύνην, Λακεδαιμονίοις γῆν, ᾿Αθη- 
vato? θάλατταν. εἶτα ἐν μέρει τούτων μὲν ἀφεί- 
Aero, ἄλλοις δὲ ἔδωκεν. καὶ οὐδέν μοι δοκεῖ 0 βίος 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων πομπῆς διαφέρειν ἐν ταῖς ἡμερη- 
aiast μεταβολαῖς. 


! Πτερέλᾳ Valesius : πτερίλα or πτερίλᾳ. 
? After Σωκράτει Emperius deletes δὲ. 
3 γῆν, ᾿Αθηναίοις Dindorf: τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων. 


€ 


1 ἡμερησίαις Emperius : ἡμετέραις. 


1 When Peleus was a fugitive on Pelium, Hephaestus 
brought him a sword with which to ward off wild beasts. 

? Nestor's shield is shrouded in mystery. It is referred 
to only once in classical literature (Jiad 8. 192-195). 
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Peleus a sword to Nestor a shield, to Pterelas 
golden loeks,’ to Nisus a purple tress.t to Alcibiades 
beauty. to Soerates wisdom, to Aristeides uprightness, 
to Spartans land, to Athenians a sea. Then in turn 
she takes from these and gives to others. And it 
seems to me that the life of man in its daily vieissitudes 
is in no wise different from a procession.? 


3 According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 2. 4. 5, a grand- 
son of Poseidon named Pterelaiis (κο) was made immortal 
by the gift of a strand of golden hair. 

4 Nisus, king of Megara, had a purple hair on which his 
life depended. His daughter Scylla plucked it out for love 
of his enemy, Minos of Crete: cf. Apollodorus, op. cit. 
9: 15. S. 

5 The simile of the procession perhaps has reference to 
the temporary dignity with which some of the participants 
were clothed. That the speech ends thus abruptly, without 
elaboration of the simile, suggests that we have it in an 
unfinished state. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE 
ON FORTUNE (III) 


Tuis essay deals with the injustice of hnman behaviour 
with respect to Fortune. Unlike the two essays on Fortune 
which precede it, there seems to be no good reason to donhbt 
its authenticity ; yet there are signs which suggest that its 
present form is not that in which it was composed. ‘The 
author seems to repeat himself to an extent not to be expected 
in so brief a composition, Besides, one misses from time to 
time those particles and formulas commonly employed by 
Dio and other Greek writers to indieate transition and to 
knit together the argument, ¢.y.. at the eating of the 
new paragraph in 3 7 and at the beginning of 88 8, 10, and 13. 
On the other hand, the yàp which is found in the beginning 
of the new paragraph in $ 4 seems so nnwarranted in that 
setting that Wilamowitz proposed to strike it out, In view 
of these phenomena it is not unlikely that we have before 
us, not one unified composition, but rather a collection of 
passages drawn from various contexts and here put together 
because of their common theme, It is possible that Dio's 
editor desired thus to preserve passages in writings now lost 
to us which he deemed noteworthy : though Dio himself 
may for his own convenience have grouped together para- 
graphs on related topics. Tt is worth noting that the passages 
that have been cited as marked by asyndeton have the ear- 
marks of prooemia. For a fuller disc nsimi of ihe general 
problem see von Arnim, Dio ron Prasa 26-271. 
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κ ~ ~ 

Ot σφόδρα τῇ τύχη πεπιστευκότες καὶ TH παρ- 
$ a ~ $ 
ουσία ταύτης ἐπαιρόμενοι δοκοῦσί μοι κάλλιστα 
~ ~ ^ (i > 4 
συνηγορεῖν αὐτῇ καὶ παρασκευάζειν ὅπως, ἐπειδὰν 
μεταπέσῃ, μηδεὶς αὐτῇ μέμφηται. τοὐναντίον γὰρ 
e ^ f ~ / t 
ἅπαντες τῇ βαρύτητι τῶν εὐτυχούντων δυσχεραί- 
^ ^ 
vovTes καὶ τὴν ὕβριν αὐτῶν μεμισηκότες, ὅταν 
L4 . - ^ / 

καταλίπη τινὰ αὐτῶν, ἐπαινοῦσι καί φασι δικαίαν 
αὐτοῖς γεγονέναι τὴν μεταβολήν. δεῖ δὲ τοὺς νοῦν 
5 e ^ - , > ^ 
€xovras οὕτως χρῆσθαι τοῖς αὐτομάτοις ἀγαθοῖς 
ὧστε ὑπαρχόντων μὲν αὐτῶν μηδένα ἐγκαλεῖν, 
».. . 4 ’ £ ? ’ ~ 
ἐὰν δὲ παύσηταί ποτε, μηδένα ἐφήδεσθαι. τῷ 
παντὶ γὰρ κρεῖττόν ἐστιν ἐνδεῶς πράττοντα 

9 - . ο ~ ~ . . 3 κ 3 
ἀγαπᾶσθαι καὶ δοκεῖν πᾶσι παρὰ τὴν ἀξίαν arad- 
λάττειν ἢ τοὐναντίον εὐτυχοῦντα μισεῖσθαι καὶ 

£ . ~ £ ’ / » 
προσέτι καὶ τῇ τύχη γίγνεσθαι βλασφημίας αἴτιον 
ὡς τοὺς πονηροὺς ἀντὶ τῶν χρηστῶν εὐεργετεῖν 

ε T ^ > 
προαιρουµέν]. οἱ μὲν οὖν πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
$ , 7 à ^ , ^ ΄ ε 

τοὺς βαρέως χρωμένους τοῖς ἐκ τῆς τύχης ὑπ- 
` 5 ^ > ^ 
ἄρχουσι πονηροὺς μὲν εἶναί φασι καὶ τῶν ἀγαθῶν 
5 ’ 2 . | ^ LET ὁ / > . 
ἀναξίους, ου μην ατυχείς γε εἰώθασι λέγειν: εμοι 
δὲ τοὐναντίου οὗτοι δοκοῦσι πάντων ἀτυχέστατοι 
καθεστημεένι., τὸ γὰρ ἐκ τῶν νομιζομένων 


TE 


‘THE SET YSEPBODH DISCOURSE: 
ON FORTUNE (IID) 


Tuose who have relied greatly on Fortune and are 
clated by her presence are, it seems to me. her most 
effeetive advocates and insure that. whenever she 
does shift, no one shall blame her for it. For. on the 
contrary, all men. being disgusted at the offensiveness 
of those who enjoy good fortune and having come 
to hate their insolence. as soon as Fortune abandons 
any of these, applaud and declare that the change 
of fortune they have experienced is deserved. Nay, 
men of intelligence should so employ the blessings 
which eome to them unearned that. while they last. 
no one may censure them and. if some day they come 
to an end, no one may rejoice thereat. For it is 
altogether better that one should be in straitened 
circumstances but well liked. and that he should be 
thought by all to be getting less than his deserts. 
than, on the contrary. that he should be prosperous 
but hated, and. besides, become the occasion for blas- 
phemous railing at Fortune as preferring to benefit 
the wieked rather than the good. Now though most 
men say that those who are obnoxious in their use 
of the gifts of Fortune are wicked and unworthy of 
their blessings. they assuredly do not as a rule call 
them unfortunate : yet to me. on the contrary. such 
persons seem to have become the most unfortunate 
of all. For when from what commonly are deemed 


-- 
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ἀγαθῶν μηδενὸς χρηστοῦ, βλασφημίας δὲ καὶ 
μίσους ἀπολαύειν πρὸς τῷ τὴν αὑτοῦ κακίαν 
ννωριμωτέραν πᾶσι ποιεῖν, πῶς οὐχὶ μεγάλη καὶ 
ῥανερὰ δυστυχία; διόπερ, οἶμαι, τοῖς ἀνοήτοις 
λυσιτελεῖ τῷ παντὶ μᾶλλον ἐνδεῶς πράττειν καὶ 
μήτε ἐξουσίας μήτε πλούτου μήτε τῶν τοιούτων 
μηδενὸς τυγχάνειν. ταπεινοὶ μὲν γὰρ ὄντες 
λανθάνειν τοὺς πολλοὺς ἔμελλον ὁποῖοι κατὰ 
τρόπον” ὑπάρχουσιν, αρθέντες δὲ ὑπὸ τῆς. τύχης 
ἐπίσημον τὴν πονηρίαν ἔσχον. ὥσπερ οὖν τοῖς 
τὸ σῶμα φαύλως διακειμένοις βέλτιον καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς 
ἀποδύεσθαι καὶ μηδέποτε εἰς τὸ κοινόν, ὅπως 
μηδένα ἔχωσι τῆς περὶ τοῦτο αἰσχύνης μάρτυρα’ 
τὸν αὐτόν, οἶμαι, τρόπον, οἷς συμβέβηκε τὴν 
ψυχὴν ἀγεννῆ καὶ μοχθηρὰν ὑπάρχειν λυσιτελὲς 
ἂν εἴη δήπου ἐν’ ἀγνοίᾳ τοῦ βίου καὶ σκότει τῆς 
τύχης διατ ελεῖν. 

᾿Αδίκως γάρ' μοι δοκοῦσιν οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων τῆς τύχης κατηγορεῖν ὡς οὐδὲν ἐχούσης 
βέβαιον οὐδὲ πιστόν, ἀλλὰ ταχὺ δὴ μάλα, οἷς ἂν 
παρῇ, τούτους καταλειπούσης καὶ μεθισταμένης 
πρὸς ἑτέρους. εἰ μὲν γὰρ καλῶς ἦν ἰδεῖν χρω- 
µένους ὡς τὸ πολὺ τοῖς παρ᾽ αὐτῆς ἀγαθοῖς τοὺς 
λαμβάνοντας καὶ μὴ τοὐναντίον εὐθὺς ὕβρεως καὶ 
μισανθρωπίας καὶ θρασύτητος ἐμπιπλαμένους, 
οὐκ ἂν ὀρθῶς ἐποίει μὴ τοῖς αὐτοῖς παρα- 
μένουσα’ νῦν δέ, οἶμαι, προαιρεῖται μὲν εὐεργετεῖν 
ἕκαστον ὡς χρηστὸν καὶ τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτῆς δωρεῶν 


ἄξιον, ἐπειδὰν δὲ φαῦλον αἴσθηται καὶ ταπεινόν, 
! κατὰ τρόπον] τὸν τρόπον Reiske, κατὰ τὸν τρόπον Emperius, 
καὶ τὸν τρόπον Post. 
? δήπου ἐν Emperius : δήπουθεν. 
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blessings one reaps nothing that is good, but rather 
ν Ποπ οἱ and hatred, besides making his own wicked- 
ness more notorious for all the w orld, how can that 
be anything but a great and conspicuous misfortune 7 
And so. in my opinion. for those who lack intelli- 
gence it is in every way more profitable to be in 
needy circumstances and to acquire neither power 
nor riches nor any such thing at all. l'or as long as 
they were in lowly station most persons would fail 
to perceive their true character. whereas if they 
are exalted by Fortune their villainy is made con- 
spicuous. Accordingly. just as with those whose 
bodies are in bad condition it is better that thev 
undress in private and never in public. in order that 
they may have no witness of their shame in that 
respect, in the same way. I fancy. those whose mis- 
fortune it has been to possess a soul which is ignoble 
and corrupt would surely find it to their interest to 
remain inconspicuous as to their lives and obscure 
as to their fortunes. 

lt seems to me unfair that most men arraign 
Fortune on the ground that she has no stability or 
trustworthiness but all too speedily deserts those 
whom she visits and shifts to others. l'or if we could 
observe that the recipients of her blessings were for 
the most part making an honourable use of them 
and not, on the contrary. becoming filled immediately 
with arrogance and malevolence and effrontery. 
Fortune would not be acting right if she did not 
remain with the same people : but as it is, I imagine. 
she ehooses in each instance to benefit a person 
because she supposes him to be a good man and 
worthy of her gifts. but when she finds him to be 


3 yap deleted by Wilamowitz. 4 καὶ Geel: Ñ. 
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καταισχύνοντα τὴν εὔνοιαν τὴν παρ᾽ αὐτῆς, εἰκότως 
ἀφίσταται καὶ ζητεῖ πάλιν ἄλλον, ἐὰν ἄρα ἐπιει- 
κέστερον εὑρεῖν δύνηται. -πονηρῶν δὲ τῶν πλεί- 
στων ὑπαρχόντων καὶ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεως 
σπανίως τινὰ φερούσης ἐπιτήδειον εὖ πράττειν, 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης συνεχεῖς ποιεῖται τὰς μεταβολάς, πολὺ 
δὲ μᾶλλον διὰ τὴν ἡμετέραν τ τὴν αὑτῆς φύσιν. 
ἔστι 1 δὲ ἄτοπον εἴ τις αὐτὸς prev’ οὐ δύναται φέρειν 
ἐνίους τῶν εὐτυχούντων, ἀλλὰ μικρὸν χρόνον 
ὁμιλήσας ἀφίσταται, καὶ μᾶλλον αἱρεῖται τὴν 
αὑτοῦ πενίαν ὅπως ἂν ἐνδέχηται φέρειν ἢ 7) φορτικῶν 
καὶ ἀνοήτων ἀνέχεσθαι τρόπων’ τὴν δὲ τύχην, 
θεὸν οὖσαν, ἀξιοῖ τοῖς αὐτοῖς τούτοις συζῆν ἄχρι 
παντὸς καὶ πολλάκις ὑβριζομένην ὕβρεις δεινὰς 
παραμένειν ἀνδραπόδῳ μηδενὸς ἀξίῳ. παρὰ γὰρ 
τῶν πλουσίων εἰς μὲν τοὺς συμβιοῦντας ἀνθρώπους 
ἡ ὕβρις ἐστὶ λοιδορία, προπηλακισμός, κατάγελως, 
τὸ πληγῆναι πολλάκις, εἰς δὲ τὴν τύχην αὐτὴν 
ὑπερηφανία, βαρύτης, μικρολογία. 

᾿Αδικώτατά μοι δοκοῦσιν ἐγκαλεῖν οἱ πολλοὶ τῇ 
τύχη. νῦν μὲν γὰρ αὐτὴν αἰτιῶνται, φάσκοντες 
ἄπιστον εἶναι καὶ μηδὲν ἔχειν βέβαιον. εἰ δ᾽ ἀεὶ 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς παρέμενεν, οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπως οὐχὶ τῶ 
παντὶ μείζονος καὶ δικαιοτέρας ἐτύγχανεν av" 
κατηγορίας. ὅπου γὰρ νῦν ὁρᾶτε τοὺς εὖ πράτ- 
τοντας οὕτως ὄντας πονηροὺς καὶ βαρεῖς, καὶ 
ταῦτα τοῦ μέλλοντος ὑπάρχοντος ἀδήλου, πόσης 
ἂν οἴεσθε αὐτοὺς ὑπερηφανίας καὶ σκαιότητος 
εἶναι μεστούς, εἰ καθόλου μὴ τὴν ἐλπίδα τῆς 
μεταβολῆς ὑφεωρῶντο; 


1 After μὲν Arnim deletes ἕκαστος. Cobet reads εἰ εἷς μὲν 
ἕκαστος. 
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mean and base, bringing shame upon her benevolence. 
with good reason she leaves him and seeks somebody 
else in turn, hoping to find some one who is more 
honourable. But since most men are evil and human 
nature rarely produces anybody fitted to enjoy pros- 
perity, Fortune must needs shift continually, and 
much rather because of our nature than because of 
her own. Yet it is strange that one who cannot 
himself endure some who enjoy the favours of Fortune. 
but who after a brief association leaves them and 
prefers to bear his own poverty as best he can rather 
than put up with cheap and senseless manners, 
nevertheless expects Fortune, goddess though she 
be, to live with these same persons for ever and, 
though frequently subjected to outrageous insults, 
to remain with an utterly worthless slave ! Vor the 
fact is that the insolence shown by the rich toward 
the human beings with whom they live consists of 
abusive language. contumely, ridicule, and often a 
blow, but toward Fortune herself it is arroganec, 
harshness, eaptiousness. 

Most unfair, it seems to me. are the charges most 
men bring against Fortune. For as it is they find 
fault Mir her as being untrustworthy and having 
no constancy at all. Yet if she alw ays stayed uen 
the same persons she would inevitably ineur an 
altogether more serious and justifiable aeeusation. 
For when vou now see that the prosperous are so 
base and disagreeable. even though what is in store 
for them is uncertain. with what arrogance and 
boorishness do you suppose they would be filled if 
they were not at all apprehensive of a change ? 


9 H d nn * , , 
? ἐτύγχανεν av Capps: ἐτύγχανε. 
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Φασὶ 7 πολλοὶ τὴν τύχην, ἄκριτον εἶναι καὶ πονη- 
potis ἀν θρώποις προσμένειν τῶν χρηστῶν δὲ 
ἀμελεῖν, ταν ὁρῶσι τοὺς ἠξιωμένους τῶν παρ᾽ 
ἐκείνης ἀγαθῶν βαρεῖς ὄντας καὶ δυσχρήστους 
καὶ ἀγεννεῖς. δοκεῖ δέ μοι ἡ τύχη πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
δίκαια : ἂν εἰπεῖν ὅτι φύσει φιλάνθρωπος οὖσα 
ἀεί τισι πάρεστιν ἡμῶν οὐχ αἱρουμένη τοὺς ἀξίους 
οὐδὲ τοὺς πονηρούς, ἀεὶ δὲ οἵοις ἂν αὐτοῖς παρα- 
γένηται, τοιούτους αὐτοὺς ὄντας ἐξελέγχεσθαι: 
δεῖν οὖν τὴν αὑτῶν αἰτιᾶσθαι φύσιν, μὴ τὴν 
ἐκείνης, ὅτι τοιοῦτοι καθεστήκασιν: ὥστε ὁ μὲν 
ἐνδεῶς τι πράττων εὐθὺς ἄξιος εἶναι δοκεῖ 
37^ > 7 
βέλτιον ἀπαλλάττειν, ὅτῳ Ò ἂν ὑπάρξῃ. τὰ παρ᾽ 
αὐτῆς ἀγαθά, μοχθηρὸς πέφηνεν. ἔστι γὰρ ὅμοιον 
ὥσπερ εἴ τις, ἀγγείων. πολλῶν ὁ ὄντων, καὶ μηδενὸς" 
ὑγιοῦς, τὸν εἰς αὐτὰ ἐγχέοντα ψέγοι᾽ βλέπων péov 
. > 1G / s N L4 . . » 
τὸ ἀεὶ πληρούμενον. εἴποι yap ἄν, AAN ἔστι 

- e , s > 
πάντα τοιαῦτα" ews Ò ἂν ἡ κενά, λανθάνει. 

Θαυμάζω πῶς ποτε οἱ πολλοὶ τὴν τύχην φασὶν 
* ’ 5 M QS ^ x") 3 
emuctrüvvov εἶναι καὶ μηδὲν τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτῆς 
ὑπάρχειν βέβαιον. ἐκείνη γὰρ ἐπειδάν τινι δῶ 
τὰ παρ᾽ αὑτῆς ἀγαθά --ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ χρήματα, 
ἰσχύς, δόξα, τιμιαί--τούτοις οὐδένα κωλύει χρῆσθαι 

. - 
κατὰ τρόπον καὶ νὴ Μία γε εἰς τἀσφαλὲς αὑτοῖς 
[74 + M 3 , . 3-4 4 ” 
κατατίθεσθαι, λέγω δὲ οὐκ εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν ἔνδον 
οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὸ ταμιεῖον οὐδὲ κλεῖς ἐφιστάντας καὶ 

΄ 3 if ` €. A ΄ 3 X 
μοχλούς" οὐ φυλάττεται yap ὑπὸ τούτων οὐδὲν 
τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτῆς: ἀλλ᾽ εἰς εὔνοιαν ἀνθρώπων, 


ΕΝ + é / > ~ 

πατρίδος εὐεργεσίαν, φίλων βοήθειαν. οὐκοῦν 
| δίκαια] δικαίως Ptlugk. 2 τι] ἔτι Reiske. 

3 εὐθὺς transferred by Emperius to second line below, to 
follow ἀγαθά, ^ καὶ μηδενὸς] μηδενὸς δὲ Emperius, 
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Many charge that Fortune laeks diserimination 
and stays with bad persons but neglects the good, 
when they observe that those who have been deemed 
worthy of her favours are disagreeable and hard to 
deal with and ignoble. But it seems to me that 
Fortune might justly say to them that, being natur- 
ally benevolent, she is always helping some among 
us. without selecting the deserving or the base either, 
but that invari iably the character they have when 
she eomes to them is that whieh they show when the 
moral test is applied : and that therefore they should 
blame their own nature. not hers, as being so con- 
stituted that he who is faring somewhat badly imme- 
diately seems worthy of better fortune, while he who 
receives her favours turns out to be a knave. Ave. 
it is very much as if, given a number of vessels 
and not one of them sound, one were to find fault 
with the person pouring liquid into them, on seeing 
that whatever vessel was being filled leaked. For 
the man might say. “ Why, the y all are like that : 
however, so Jong as they are empty it is unnoticed.” 

] wonder why in the world most persons say that 
Fortune is precarious and that none of her gifts is 
to be relied upon. For whenever she gives any one 
her good things—wealth, power, Pane. honours— 
she never prevents him from using these in a proper 
way or, by Heaven. from storing them aw ay in safety 
for himself ; and I do not mean indoors in the house. 
or in the storehouse: or putting them under lock and 
key—for none of her gifts is protected by these things 
— but rather storing them away in goodwill toward 
mankind, in serviee to one’s country. in aid to friends. 


ὃ ψέγοι added by Pfugk. ἐλέγχοι by Dnemmler. 
5 τὸ ἀεὶ Crosby, dei rò Reiske : det. 
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μεν οὐδὲν ἀφείλετο 7 τύχη τοὺς ἅπαξ 

κτησαµένους τῶν οὕτως ἀποκειμένων. οὗτοι γάρ 
εἰσι θησαυροὶ βέβαιοι καὶ πᾶσι φανεροὶ τῶν 
αὐτομάτως περιγιγνομένων. ἐὰν δέ τις λαβὼν 
es bi . M ’ ~ ~ ’ . ~ 
pulm ἢ καὶ νὴ Aia κακῶς θῇ, θύραις καὶ σφραγῖσι 
καὶ κλεισὶ πιστεύων, οὐκέτ᾽, οἶμαι, δι᾽ ἐκείνην 
ἀπόλλυνται. 

NI a CN . ~ x . . - 

Σφόδρα δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἄτοπον: πρὸς γὰρ τῷ 
πολλὰ βλασφημεῖν διὰ λόγων. κατὰ τῆς τύχης ἔτι 
καὶ πλάσται καὶ γραφεῖς αὐτὴν λοιδοροῦσιν, οἱ 
μὲν ὡς .μαινομένην καὶ διαρρίπτουσαν γράφοντες, 
οἱ δὲ ἐπὶ σφαίρας βεβηκυῖαν, ὡς οὐκ ἀσφαλῶς 

€ ^ 
οὐδὲ ἀκιδύνως ἐρηρεισμένην, δέον ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς 
τοιούτους πλάττειν καὶ γράφειν. τοὺς ἐμπλήκτως 
καὶ κακῶς πάσι χρωμένους καὶ μὰ Δία γε οὐκ 
ἐπὶ σφαίρας, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνοίας ἑστηκότας, καὶ μὴ 
μάτην τῇ τύχῃ μέμφεσθαι. 

[ερὶ πάντων μέν, ὡς εἰπεῖν, οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων οὐκ ὀρθῶς ὁπολαμ οωοῦσι. μάλιστα 
QA . ε M ~ / ’ - . 
δὲ τὴν ὑπὲρ τῆς τύχης δόξαν ψευδῆ καὶ πεπλανη- 

ig ^ 
μένην ἔχουσιν. φασὶ γὰρ αὐτὴν διδόναι μὲν τοῖς 
> / E ^3 € , D > ^ ` 
ἀνθρώποις τἀγαθά, ῥᾳδίως δὲ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι: καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο ὡς ἄπιστον βλασφημοῦσι καὶ φθονεράν. 
ἐγὼ δὲ οὐ διδόναι φημὶ τὴν. τύχην τούτων. οὐδέν, 
ὧς" οἱ πολλοὶ νομίζουσιν. @ yap κύριος έκαστος 
γίγνεται τῶν ὑπαρχόντων καὶ δι οὗ μόνου κεκτῆ- 
> . > ~ » 3 T d 3 ~ 
σθαι τἀγαθὰ ἀσφαλῶς ἔστιν, où δίδωσιν αὐτοῖς 
μετὰ τῶν χρημάτων καὶ τῆς δόξης καὶ τῆς δυνά- 
| After οὐδέποτε Arnim deletes αὐτοὺς, Geel conjectures 
αὖθις. 

* θύραις καὶ σφραγῖσι καὶ κλεισὶ Post with D, θύραις καὶ κλεισὶ 
Arnim: θύραις σφραγῖσι καὶ κλεισὶ U. θύραις καὶ σφόδρα κλείσει 
M, ἢ θύραις καὶ κλεισὶ σφόδρα κλείσῃ PIL 
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Assuredly, Fortune never takes away from those 
who have once aequired them any of the things thus 
stored away. For these are dependable repositories 
and visible to all wherein to store the windfalls of 
Fortune. However, if after having got them a man 
squanders them or even, by Heaven. puts them in the 
wrong place, trusting to doors and seals and locks, 
no longer, I fancy, is "hen loss aseribable to her. 

And here is something else which is vevy strange : 
besides the many verbal blasphemies against Fortune. 
seulptors and painters alike also traduce her, some 
representing her as mad and tossing her gifts reck- 
lessly about, some as standing on a sphere, as if to 
say that she has no safe or secure support. whereas 
it is ourselves that we ought to mould or paint like 
that, since we treat ev erything in a mad and evil 
fashion—and not. by Heaven. st: anding on a sphere 
but rather on folly—in place of idly finding fault 
with Fortune. 

While on virtually every topic most men make 
incorrect assumptions, the opinion they hold regard- 
ing Fortune is particularly false and erroneous. For 
they say that, though she gives mankind their good 
things, she lightly takes them away again : and for 
that reason they ‘malign her as being untrustworthy 
and jealous. But I elaim that Fortune does not really 
give any of those things. as most men think she does. 
For that which gives each man eontrol over his 
possessions and through whieh alone it is possible 
to have secure possession of one’s goods she does not 
bestow upon them along with their wealth and fame 


3 τἀγαθά Dindorf: ἀγαθά. 
3 ὡς] ὧν Arnini. 
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, - αν > - ` 3 M $ M 
µέεως. τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν οὗ χωρὶς οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲ 
- » z 3, 
τῶν ἄλλων ἔχειν οὐδέν, οἴεσθαι μέντοι καὶ ama- 
to z T Qh ¢ ^ e > N 
τάσθαι. καθάπερ οὖν οὐδὲ ἡμεῖς, ὅταν εἰς τὴν 
3 d ` > , U ” ΄ 
οἰκίαι’ τινὰ εἰσαγάγωμεν 3] τὸ χωρίον ἢ σκεύη 
. - 
τινὰ παράσχωμεν, εὐθὺς κύριον ἐκείνων τοῦτον 
5 ’ Ν ^ ~ . M 5 ’ 
ἀπεδείξαμεν, ἂν μὴ προσῇ τὸ μετὰ ἀσφαλείας 
M M , / 
τινὸς καὶ γράμματος, οὕτω καὶ ἡ τύχη κύριον 
3G 7 ^ ^ € J? € o^ / LA M 
οὐδένα ποιεῖ τῶν ὑφ᾽ αὑτῆς διδομένων, ἐὰν μὴ 
- ^ 2. 
προσῇ τὸ μετὰ νοῦ καὶ φρονήσεως τινὰ λαμβάνειν. 
e M . M ^ 5 / EPA 
Ot μὲν δὴ πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰώθασιν 
9n - ^ ^ A . ^ 
εὐδαιμονίζειν εὐθὺς οἷς ἂν ὁρῶσι τὰ παρὰ τῆς 
7 ^ 
τύχης ὑπάρχοντα, ὥσπερ τοῖς πλέουσι συνήδονται 
~ ^ 2 > M 
πνεῦμα ὁρῶντες ἐπέχον, οὐκ εἰδότες οὔτ᾽ εἰ φορὸν 
- - » ? 5 ΄ 3 
αὐτοῖς τοῦτό ἐστιν οὔτ᾽ εἰ κυβερνήτην ἔχουσιν 
x » ΩΙ - / 
ἔμπειρον. ἐγὼ δ᾽ οἶμαι τότε δεῖν μακαρίους 
- M ^ 
κρίνει’ τοὺς ἐν ἀφθόνοις ὄντας τοῖς παρὰ τῆς 
e, ^ ^ ^ , 
τύχης, ὅταν αὐτοῖς καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν παρῇ. καθ 
- e 5 ^ 5 ΄ / 
αὑτὰ γὰρ ταῦτα δηλονότι, εἰ τοῖς ἀνοήτοις γένοιτο, 
κιδύνον καὶ δυστυχίας αἴτια. 


| δηλονότι Wilamowitz: δῆλον, 
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and power. No, that thing it is without which it is 
not possible to possess any of the other things but 
only to imagine that one does and to be the victim 
of delusion. For example. just as when we bring 
some one into our house or our farm or when we 
provide certain equipment. we ourselves do not forth- 
with appoint him master over those things. unless 
there is included in the transaction some written 
guarantee, so also Fortune does not make any one 
master of the things offered by her. unless there is 
attached to the grant the stipulation that they are 
accepted with intelligenc "ο and good judge ment. 

Most men, of course, are wont immediately to 
congratulate those whom they see supplied with the 
gifts of Fortune. just as people rejoice with men at 
sea when they observe that they have a breeze. 
although they know neither whether this breeze is 
favourable to them ner whether they have a helms- 
man with experience. But as for myself. 1 believe 
the time to judge fortunate those who are surrounded 
in abundance with the gifts of Fortune is when they 
have prudence too. For manifestly these gifts of 
themselves, should they become the property of 
tools. might be a source of danger and disaster. 


THE ΘΕᾺ ΕΥΞΕΙΕΈΓΗ DISCOURSE : 
ΟΝ REPUTATION 


Tur theme of this Discourse is the fickleness of the crowd 
and the folly of those who seek to win and hold its favour. 
Dio regards those who yield to that ambition as victims of 
delusion. The publie honours for which they strive have no 
real utility and are purchased at too high a price, sometimes 
reducing to beggary those who aim to reach them. What is 
more, the aspirant for popular aeclaim saerifiees his inde- 
pendence. He is forced to order his life to suit the whims 
of those whose favour he is courting—in itself an impossible 
task—and he cringes before the hostile criticism of citizen 
and alien alike. No matter what seheme of life a man 
adopts, he is sure to be misjudged. The sane policy is, 
therefore, to steel onesclf against eriticism, in other words, 
to adopt the attitude of the philosopher. 

Arnim argues that the Diseourse originally ended in the 
midst of 3 26, and that what follows has been appended by 
Dio's editor, who, eoming upon three passages of similar 
purport, chose to preserve them through inclusion in our 
Diseourse. He is led to this belief by the presenee in the 
seetion referred to of the sentence beginning τί δεῖ δόξης 
ἐπιθυμεῖν, which is thought to form a logical close. He 
might have found additional support for his belief in the 
fact that the beginning of each of the succeeding passages 
is marked by asyndeton. All three resemble introductory 
paragraphs of exordia. he extant work of Dio reveals other 
instances of the existence of variant versions of a common 
theme, apparently testifying to his practice of delivering 
a given speech on more than one occasion. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the present Discourse becausc 
of an allusion in 86: ἔτι δὲ ἰδεῖν ἔστιν οἰκίαν συντριβεῖσαν 
πλουσιωτέραν ἐκείνης διὰ γλῶτταν καὶ νὴ Ma ἑτέραν κινδυ- 
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νεύουσαν. The two " houses " there referred to are thought 
by Arnim to have been respectively that of Nero, whose 
pretensions as a singer (διὰ γλῶτταν) are being credited 
with his downfall, and that of Domitian, whose assassination 
is here predicted. Arnim observes that toward the close of 
Domitian's career such predictions were current, even being 
known by the emperor himself, and he points out that 
Apollonius of Tyana was able to announce in Ephesi the 
murder of Domitian at the very moment when it was taking 
place in Rome! If Arnim’s reasoning is correct, our 
Discourse can with confidence be dated shortly before 
Domitian’s death, while Dio was still in exile. 
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Eoi Tes, ot τοὺς μὲν Φιλαργύρους 3] φιλόψους 
7 οὐ όφλυγας 1) 7) περὶ γυναῖκας ἢ παῖδας ἐ ἐπτοημένους 
ἀσώτους ἀποκαλοῦσι καὶ δυστυχεῖς, καὶ τούτων 
ἕκαστον ἡγοῦνται TO μέγιστον ὄνειδος, τοὺς δὲ 

’ à] / * / 3. ~ 
φιλοτίμους καὶ φιλοδόξους τοὐναντίον ἐπαινοῦσιν, 
ὡς λαμπρούς: ὥστε καὶ αὐτὸς ἕκαστος ὀψοφαγῶν 
μὲν ἢ πίνων ἢ ἐρῶν τινος αἰσχύνεται καὶ περι- 

/ . » ΄ ^ M M 
στέλλει τὴν ἀκρασίαν, δοξοκοπῶν δὲ καὶ φιλοτι- 

rd 3Q A > [ή y ΄ 
μούμενος οὐδένα ἀνθρώπων «βούλεται λανθάνειν, 
ἀλλὰ ἐν τῷ μέσῳ ταῦτα ποιεῖ. 

Τῶν γὰρ πολλῶν ἕκαστος εὐφημεῖ τὴν τοιαύτην 
νόσον, λυσιτελεῖν ἡγούμενος αὑτῶ. καὶ δημοσίᾳ 
σχεδὸν αἱ πόλεις ἅπασαι δελέατα ἐξευρήκασι 
παντοῖα τοῖς ἀνοήτοις, στεφάνους καὶ προεδρίας 
καὶ κηρύγματα. τοιγαροῦν ἤδη τινὰς τούτωι 
ἐπιθυμοῦντας ἀθλίους καὶ πένητας ἀπέδειξαν, 

VON » Li / 3. X / > > 5 
οὐδὲν ὀρέγοντες μέγα οὐδὲ θαυμαστόν, ἀλλ᾽’ ἐνίους 
ἀπὸ θαλλοῦ περιάγοντες, ὥσπερ τὰ πρόβατα, 7 
στέφανόν τινα ἢ ταινίαν ἐπιβάλλοντες. οὐκοῦν 


b ish Plato, Phaedrus 230 D. 

? On the subject of crowns cf. Athenaeus 15. 669 6-686 c. 
(Crowns were favourite prizes in the athletie games. Best 
known is the crown of wild olive, awarded at Olympia. The 
Diadumenos of Polyeleitus portrays an athlete binding his 
brow with a ribbon. Crowns were awarded also for publie 
service, as in the famous case of Demosthenes. In either 
sports or polities the crown might prove costly. 
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THE SIXTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE: 
ON REPUTATION 

Tunere are some who brand as dissolute and ill- 
starred such men as have a craving for money or for 
dainties or for wine or who are inflamed with lust for 
women or boys. and they regard each of these vices 
as the greatest disgrace. yet those who crave dis- 
tinction and reputation, on the contrary. they applaud. 
thinking them illustrious : and therefore. while each 
one of his own accord. if a gourmet or a tippler or 
a lover of somebody. feels ashamed and tries to cloak 
his incontinence. yet when seeking reputation and 
distinction he does not want to escape the eye of any 
man on earth, but rather he carries on his quest in 
the open. 

And no wonder, for among men in general each 
speaks well of this type of malady. deeming it advan- 
tageous for himself. Furthermore. by official act 
virtually all the states have devised lures of every 
kind for the simpletons—crowns and front seats and 
publie proclamations. Accordingly. in some instances 
inen who craved these things have actually been made 
wretched and reduced to beggary, although the 
«tates held before them nothing great or wonderful 
at all, but in some cases led their victims about with 
a sprig of green. as men lead cattle. or clapped upon 
their heads a crown or a ribbon.? Therefore, while 
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¢ - > b > ^ / 2) 3 / ΄ 
ὁ τοιοῦτος, ἐξὸν αὐτῷ μυρίους, εἰ ἐθέλοι, στεφά- 
T r » 
νους προῖκα ἔχειν οὐ μόνον ἐλαίας ἢ δρυός, ἀλλὰ 
M - $ 
καὶ κιττοῦ καὶ μυρρίνης, πολλάκις τὴν οἰκίαν 
> / . 4 ’ - 
ἀπέδοτο καὶ τὰ χωρία, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα περιέρχεται 
^ . - 
πεινῶν καὶ φαῦλον τριβώνιον ἔχων. ἀλλὰ κηρύτ- 
; X NP 
e M ~ ^ e > M 
τεται, noir, ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν, ὥσπερ ἀπολωλὸς 
3 [4 ^ ~ 
ἀνδράποδον. οὐκοῦν εἰκότως χρῶνται πρὸς τὰς 
y ^ ~ 3 / ^ 
χειροτονίας τῷ τῆς ἐλαίας θαλλῶ διὰ τὸ φύσει 
` ε Y i 5 / > a 
ικρὸν ὑπάρχειν. τοὺς yap’ δοξοκόπους ἐκβάλ- 
> ^ ~ ~ ^ 
λουσιν ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν" οἱ δῆμοι κραυγῇ καὶ φόφῳ, 
, 3 5 D ^ € PS 
καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τοὺς Wapas οἱ γεωργοί. κἀκεῖνοι 
M / . > ^ 
μὲν μεθίστανται πρὸς ὀλίγον: τοῖς δὲ οὐκ ἔστιν 
> tA M » ~ > ’ 3 / 3 . + 
εἰς οὐδὲν ἔτι τῶν ἰδίων ἐπάνοδος, ἀλλὰ περιίασι 
. er * 
μικρὸν ὕστερον πτωχοί, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἂν προσαγο- 
/ 3 ^ 
εύσειεν ἰδὼν ἔτι τῶν πρότερον διαρρηγνυμένων." 
à { ρρηγνυμ. 
rq > . ε - z d e 
Γοσαύτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ τοῦ τύφου δύναμις ὥστε 
παρὰ μὲν τῶν βαφέων᾽ ἀγοράσεις δυοῖν μνῶν ἢ 
/ 
~ X vA /, > 3 5 ΄ 
τριῶν καλὴν πορφύραν: δημοσίᾳ δ᾽ εἰ ἐθέλοις 
- / 
πολλῶν πάνυ ταλάντων ὤνιος. καὶ τὰς μὲν ἐκ 
^ ^ / ^ 
τῆς ἀγορᾶς ταινίας ὀλίγων δραχμῶν, τὰς δὲ ἐκ 
- / ^ 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας πολλάκις ἁπάσης τῆς οὐσίας. καὶ 
` 3 ^ ^ / 
τοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀγορᾶς κηρυττομένους ἀθλίους 
1 τοὺς γὰρ U : τοὺς BM. 
5 ἀγρῶν] ἀγορῶν H, marginal correction adopted by Arnim 
and Budé. 
3 καθάπερ Pflugk : καθώσπερ. 
* τοὺς γὰρ δοξοκόπους . . . διαρρηγνυμένων deleted by Em- 
perius. 
5 βαφέων Emperius : βαρβάρων. 


1 Crowns of ivy or myrtle were sometimes worn to ward 
off drunkenness ; ef. Athenaeus 15. 675 d-e. 
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a fool like that, if he so desired, might have for the 
asking any number of erowns, not “merely of olive 
or of oak, but even of ivy or of myrtle,’ often he sells 
his house and his lands and thereafter goes about 
hungry and elad in a shabby little eloak. Ah but, 
says ; he, his name is publiely proclaimed by his fellow 
eitizens—just as is that of a runaway save! With 
good reason, therefore, men use in eonnexion with 
the votes passed in Assembly the branch of the olive, 
because of its native bitterness ! For the notoriety- 
seekers are driven out of their fields by the demo- 
cracies with shouting and elamour,? just as, methinks, 
the starlings are driven out by the farmers. More- 
over, though the starlings withdraw for a little while. 
the notoriety -seekers ean never again return to any- 
thing that onee was theirs, nay, a short while later 
they go about as beggars and no longer would any 
one of all who formerly were fain to burst their lungs 
with shouting greet them if he saw them. 

However, sueh is the spell of this infatuation that, 
though you will buy from the dyers for two or three 
minas a handsome purple mantle, should you wish 
one by publie award it would eost you very many 

talents.: Again, though vou will buy the ribbons 
of the meet -place for à few draehmas. those of 
the Assembly will often cost you all your fortune. 
Furthermore. while persons who are cried for sale 
in the market-plaee 5 all deem wretehed, those cried 


? Perhaps an allusion to the wreaths carved on certain 
stones containing official records. 
> To gain the shouts of the mob they are driven to 
E their property. 
4 The intrinsic value of the mina was one sixtieth part of 
the talent, but one hundred times that of the drachma. 
5 The slaves : cf. 89, 
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/ i / ` SENE ^ , / 
παι’τες νομίζουσι, τους ὁ εὐ TW ειέτρῳ μακαριους' 
M ’ ~ L4 ’ 3 + . 
καὶ τούτους μὲν κηρύττεσθαί φασιν, ἐκείνους δὲ 
2 / ^ ` 
ἀποκηρύττεσθαι, δῆλον ὅτι παρὰ μίαν συλλαβὴν 
γιγνομένης τῆς διαφορᾶς. 
e ` / ^ , / / M 
Οὕτω δὲ πάνυ τῶν ἀνθρώπων κατεφρόνησαν ot 
~ ^ + 
πρότερον καὶ τὴν εὐήθειαν αὐτῶν συνεῖδον ὥστε 
εν ^ / / ` ^9 / 
ὑπὲρ τῶν μεγίστων πόνων καὶ πληγῶν" φύλλα 
1 > 3 e 372 € / ΄ 
προύθεσαν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως εἰσὶν οἱ χάριν τούτων 
, z 4 ; ^ ` y ^ , ui 
ἀποθνῄσκειν αἱρούμενοι. τῶν δὲ αἰγῶν οὐκ ἂν 
ld 
οὐδεμία κατακρημνίσειεν αὑτὴν κοτίνου χάριν, 
- ^ £ ^ 
καὶ ταῦτα παρούσης ἑτέρας νομῆς. καίτοι ταῖς 
Y Pol > > M [4 / » M » 
μὲν αἰξὶν οὐκ ἀηδὴς ὁ κότινος, ἄνθρωπος δὲ οὐκ 
Ἂ / M . ` 3 b ^ + b M 
ἂν φάγοι. καὶ τὴν μὲν ἐξ ᾿Ισθμοῦ πίτυν, οὐδὲν 
> ~ x / \ ~ 7 
οὖσαν τῶν ἄλλων χλωροτέραν, μετὰ πολλοῦ πόνου 
καὶ κακῶν ἀναιροῦνται, πολλάκις ἀργύριον πολὺ 
C 7; ` ~ ^ ^ / 3 / 
διδόντες: καὶ ταῦτα τοῦ φυτοῦ μηδεμίαν ὠφέλειαν 
ἔχοντος: οὔτε γὰρ σκιὰν ποιεῖν οὔτε καρπὸν φέρει 
P^ / 7 . M ^ ^ > 
δύναται τό τε φύλλον δριμὺ καὶ καπνῶδες: τῆς ὃ 
, / / ο M 2 / σι y 
ἐκ Μεγάρων πίτυος οὐδεὶς ἐπιστρέφεται. κἂν μὲν 
“ , D ` ` ` / 8 
ἕτερός τις μὴ κατεαγὼς τὴν κεφαλὴν δήσηται, 
καταγελᾶται: τοῖς δὲ βασιλεῦσι πρέπειν δοκεῖ καὶ 
. ἄν / e M ’ - 
πολλαὶ μυριάδες τεθνήκασιν ὑπὲρ τούτου τοῦ 
ῥάκους. 
e ` ` ` ^ / ο κά 
Οτι μὲν γὰρ διὰ χρυσοῦν πρόβατον ἀνάστατοι' 
, z ΄ > / X f 
συνέβι γενέσθαι τηλικαύτην οἰκίαν τὴν Iléàoros 


! πάντες P: πάντας UBH, ἅπαντας M. 


2 πληγῶν] δαπανῶν Arnim. Ὁ δήσηται] διαδήσηται Cobet. 
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iu the theatre 1 they deem fortnnate ; besides, they 
elaim that the latter are cried, the former deeried. 
a single syllable evidently constituting the sole 
differenee ! 

Yes, so completely did the men of old despise man- 
kind, πα so clearly did they see their fatuity, that 
as a reward for the greatest hardships and buffetings 
they offered leaves !? Yet there are some who to 
gain those leaves elect to die. But no nanny-goat 
would hurl herself over a cliff for the sake of a sprig 
of wild olive, especially when other pasturage is 
handy. And yet, though goats do not find the wild 
olive distasteful. a human being could not eat it. 
Again, take the Isthmian pine? ; while it is no greener 
than the other varieties, with much toil and hardship 
men strive to gain it, often paying much money for 
it—and that too. although the tree has no utility at 
all. for it can neither provide shade nor bear fruit. 
and, besides, the leaf is acrid and smoky : on the 
ΠΕΙ hand. no one turns his head to look at the pine 
from Megara.! Moreover, if any one else has his 
head bound—unless he has suffered a fracture —he 
is the object of ridicule ; yet for kings the headband 
is thought becoming and untold thousands have given 
their lie es for the sake of this scrap of cloth. 

Why. because of a golden lamb it came to pass 
that a mighty honse like that of Pelops was over- 


! Honours voted in Assembly often were conferred in the 
theatre. 

? An allusion to the wreaths awarded the athletic victor. 

3 The “ Isthmian pine " was awarded the victor in the 
Isthmian Games held at the Isthmus of Corinth in honour 
of Poseidon. 

* There seems to have heen no great botanical difference. 
but Megara had no national games of its own, 
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€ ^ 
οἱ τραγωδοί φασιν. καὶ κατεκόπη μὲν τὰ τοῦ 

/ $ ~ ’ 4 E M * τ ἃ 
Θυέστου τέκνα, τῇ []ελοπίᾳ δὲ ὁ πατὴρ ἐμίχθη 
καὶ τὸν Αἴγισθον ἔσπειρεν. οὗτος Ò ἀπέκτεινε 
μὲν μετὰ, τῆς Κλυταιμνήστρας τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα 
τὸν ποιμένα τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν, κἀκείνην Ὀρέστης ὁ 
vids, καὶ τοῦτο ποιήσας εὐθὺς ἐμαίνετο. τούτοις 
δὲ οὐκ ἄξιον ἀπιστεῖν, ἃ γέγραπται μὲν οὐχ ὑπὸ 
~ A 5 ~ E / . xS / 
τῶν τυχόντων ἀνδρῶν, Εὐριπίδου καὶ Σοφοκλέους, 
λέγεται δὲ ἐν μέσοις τοῖς θεάτροις: ἔτι δὲ ἰδεῖν 
s ^ 
ἔστιν ἑτέραν οἰκίαν συντριβεῖσαν πλουσιωτέραν 
3 ’ ~ 
ἐκείνης διὰ γλῶτταν' καὶ νὴ Ala ἑτέραν kw- 
δυνεύουσαν. 

x F . ~ . M / s . 
Τοιούτων δὲ τῶν κατὰ τὴν δόξαν ὄντων καὶ 
μυρίων ἄλλων ἀτοπωτέρων, πῶς οὐχὶ τῷ παντὶ 
δυσχερέστερος" ὁ πρὸς ταύτην κεχηνὼς τοῦ πρὸς 
E 9 € ^ 3 / 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἐπτοημένου; τὸν φίλοψον εἷς ἰχθὺς 
ἀποπίμπλησι καὶ οὐδεὶς av αὐτὸν κωλύσειεν 

- - ΄ 

ἤδεσθαι τῶν ἐχθρῶν: ὁμοίως ὁ πρὸς παῖδας 
ἀθλίως ἔχων, ἐὰν εἰς ὡραῖον ἐμπέσῃ, τοῦτον ἕνα 
ὄντα θεραπεύει, καὶ πολλάκις μικροῦ κατειργάσατο. 
` > 7 a / L 5 ` 1 
τὸν οἰνόφλυγα ἓν ὈΘάσιον κατέπλησε, καὶ πιὼν 
3917 ’ e ’ ~ ip . 
Ενδυμίωνος ἥδιον καθεύδει: τῷ δοξοκόπῳ δὲ 


γλῶτταν] δόξαν Heru erden. 
δυσχερέστερος] δυστυχέστερος UIl. 
ἂν added by Emperius. 

, € τὸ A , e - »D , " "n 
εις ὠραιον Casaubon : εις ρωµαιον Bl 1. εις peopu.accov 
M, εἷς ῥωμαίων U. 

5 κατέπλησε] κατέπιε M. ὃ κατέπιεν UB. 


me 65 ες - 


1 The fortunes of the house of Pelops were a favourite 
theme with the tragic poets. One of Sophocles’ extant 
dramas (Electra) and at least three now lost testify to his 
interest in the story. Four of the extant plays of Euripides 
(Electra, Iphigeneia at ulis, Iphiaeneia among the Taurians, 
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turned, as we learn from the tragic poets. And 
not only were the children of Thyestes cut in pieces, 
but Pelopia's father ? lay with her and begot Aegis- 
thus ; and Aegisthus with Clytemnestra's aid slew 
Agamemnon, " the shepherd “of the Achaeans ” ? ; 
and then Clytemnestra's son Orestes slew her, and, 
having done so, he straightway went mad. One 
should not disbelieve these things, for they have 
been recorded by no ordinary men— Euripides and 
Sophocles—and also are recited in the midst of the 
theatres. Furthermore, one may behold another 
house, more atHuent than that of Pelops, which has 
been ruined because of a tongue, and, in sooth. 
another house which is now in jeopardy.* 

But such being the accompaniments of notoriety, 
yes, and countless others even more absurd, why is 
not he who gapes hungrily in that direction altogether 
more disgusting than the person who is distraught 
with passion for anything else at all? The gourmet 
is satisfied with a single fish and none of his enemies 
would interfere with his enjoyment of it; similarly 
he who is a pitiable victim of lust for boys, Ihe comes 
upon a handsome lad, devotes himself to this one 
only and often prevails upon him at a small cost. A 
single jar of Thasian wine is all the drunkard can hold, 
and when he has swallowed it he sleeps more sweetly 
than Endymion ; yet your notoriety-seeker would not 


and Orestes) deal with the same theme. Dio should have 
known the famous trilogy of Aeschylus, the Oresteia, but 
for some reason he overlooks it. 

2 Thyestes was father of Pelopia ; cf. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca, epitome 2. 14. 

3 A familiar Homeric tag. 

4 The houses of Nero and Domitian respectively; cf. 
Introduction. 
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οὐκ av εἷς' ἐπαινῶν, ἐξαρκέσειεν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ χίλιοι 
πολλάκις. 

8 "Ore μὲν γὰρ ῥᾷόν ἐστ U HET 7 αχειρίσασθαι τὸ 
χαλεπώτατον μειράκιον τοῦ μετριωτάτου δήμου 
τίς οὐκ ἂν φήσειεν; ὅσῳ μέντοι προχωρεῖ τὸ τῆς 
C; ? M / » ^ > z 
δόξης ἐπὶ πλέον, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον οὐκ ἐστιν 
ὕπνου λαχεῖν ἀλλ ὥσπερ οἱ φρενιτίζοντες, ἀεὶ 
μένης οὗτος καὶ νύκτωρ καὶ μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν. νὴ 

AC ; ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνους ἰδεῖν ἔστιν περὶ τὸν οἶνον καὶ 
τὰς ἑταίρας καὶ τὰ ὁπτανεῖα. τῷ τοιούτῳ δὲ 
5 3 / ο ~ » > / 7 A . 
οὐκ ἀνάγκη πολὺ μὲν ὄψον ἀγοράζει’, πολὺν δὲ 
οἶνον; αὐλητὰς δὲ καὶ μίμους καὶ κιθαριστὰς 
t ” 
καὶ θαυματοποιοὺς | συνακτέον, ἔτι δὲ πύκτας καὶ 
παγκρατιαστὰς καὶ παλαιστὰς καὶ δρομεῖς καὶ 
τὸ τοιοῦτον έθνος, εἴ γε μὴ μέλλει φαύλως μηδὲ 
ἀγεννῶς ἑστιάσειν τὸ πλῆθος. 
m ~ Y M 3 M ΄ - > £ 
9 Τοιοῦτος μὲν γὰρ οὐδεὶς πώποτε τῶν ὀψοφάγων 
1 , ’ 
γέγονεν ὅστις ἐπεθύμησε λέοντος ἀγρίου ἢ ταύρων 
ε / e . - - » £ > / 3 
ἑκατόν: οἱ δὲ τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀρέσκειν ἐθέλοντες οὐ 
~ > > 7 ~ 
µόνον τούτων ἐπιθυμοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσων οὐδὲ εἰπεῖν 
» 3 . > / / , aN ` at 
ἔστιν. οὐ γὰρ ὀλίγοις λίνοις, φασίν, ἢ δυσὶν ἢ 
` € ΄ 3 . ΄ + 2 ΄ 
τρισὶν ἑταίραις οὐδὲ δέκα .Λεσβίαις᾽ θηρεύεται 
ο / M ^ “ Σ ` . + » 
δόξα καὶ δῆμος ὅλος εἰς πειθὼ καὶ φιλίαν ἄγεται, 
μυρίων ἀντιπραττόντων: ἀλλὰ ἀνάγκη πόλεως dko- 
’ 3; . A ` . ` 
λασίαν ἔχειν καὶ φιλωδὸν καὶ φιλοχορευτὴν καὶ 
΄ > 
φιλοπότην καὶ ὀψοφάγον εἶναι καὶ πάντα δὴ τὰ 
A ` ε e ” > ` ’ E n 
τοιαῦτα μὴ ὡς ἕνα ἄνδρα, ἀλλὰ μυρίους ἢ δὶς 
1 εἷς Reiske : οὐδείς. 


? Λεσβίαις UB: λεσβίοις MPH. 


! The term mime, frequently used to designate a low form 
of comedy popular in Sicily and southern Haly, is here used 
of the performers in such productions. 
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be satisfied with the praise of just one person. nay. 
not even with that of a thousand in many instanees. 

Who would not agree that it is easier to handle the 
most difficult youth than the most moderate com- 
munity ? And yet the farther the craze for notoriety 
progresses. so much the more impossible it is to get 
any sleep : instead, like the victims of delirium, your 
seeker after fame is always up in the air both night 
and day. ' Right, by Heaven," somebody may say, 

‘but you can see those other chaps busy with their 
wine and their mistresses and their kitchens.” Y es, 
but does not the seeker after fame find it necessary 
to buy a lot of food and wine? And he must collect 
flute-players and mimes ! and harpists and jugglers 
and, more than that, pugilists and paneratiasts ? and 
wrestlers and runners and all that tribe—at least 
unless he intends to entertain the mob in a cheap 
and beggarly manner. 

For though there has never been a gourmet so 
voracious as ae erave a savage lion or a hundred bulls. 
those who wish to please iho masses crave not merely 
the things just listed but things too numerous to 
mention. For “ not with a few nets,” as the saying 
goes, or with two or three harlots, or even with ten 
Lesbian girls, is popularity hunted and a whole 
community rendered obedient and friendly, since 
thousands are eompeting for it; nay, he who courts 
popular favour must have a whole eity's licentious- 
ness and be a devotee of singing. of dancing, of 
drinking, of eating, and. indeed, of all sueh things, not 
as one single individual: but rather as ten ihoustud 
or twenty ihuasand or a hundred thousand, in keeping 


2 The pancratiast used a combination of wrestling and 
boxing. 
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/ "» - / Z2 xt 72 
μυρίους ἢ δεκάκις, ἡλίκης ar ποτε ἐραστὴς 7 
πόλεως. ἀεὶ ὃ ἂν παρὰ τῷ τοιούτῳ καταλάβοις 

PE REN , > 5» ` ο , > 9 / 
αὐλῶν συρίγγων τ᾽ ἐνοπὴν ὅμαδόν τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. 

b M , / / ^ ~ 
παρὰ δὲ πλήθουσι τράπεζαι σίτου καὶ κρειῶν, 
μέθυ δ᾽ ἐκ κρητήρων οἰνοχόοι φορέουσι. 

^ / ~ / , ^ 
κγισῆεν δέ τε δῶμα περιστεναχίζεται αὐλῇ 
2 T 
7|.ara, νύκτας ὃ᾽ αὖτε παρ᾽ αἰδοίῃς ἀλόχοισιν 
, e > 9 
οὐδέποθ᾽ εὔδουσιν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν πάνυ πολλοὺς ὑπο- 
στορέσωνται τάπητας. 

“Ὥστε τούς. γε φιλόπαιδας καὶ σφόδρα, οἶμαι, 
μακαρίζει» αὑτοὺς τοῖς φιλοδόξοις παραβάλλοντας, 
ὅταν αὐτοὶ μὲν ὄρτυγας. ζητῶσιν 7) -ἀλεκτρυόνα 7 
ἀηδόν ιον, τοῖς δὲ ὁρῶσωλ ἀνάγκην οὖσαν ᾿Αμοιβέα 
7 Ho ζητεῖν ἢ τῶν ᾿Ολυμπίασι νενικηκότων 

^ ^ 

τινὰ πέντε μισθοῦσθαι ταλάντων. καὶ αὐτοὶ μὲν 7 

ο * € 

τὸν παιδαγωγὸν ἡ τὸν ἀκόλουθον ἐγάστρισαν: οἱ 

δὲ ἂν μὴ τοὐλάχιστον ἑκατὸν τῆς ἡμέρας πολυ- 
τελῶς ἑστιάσωσιν οὐδὲν αὐτοῖς ὄφελος. 

ΤΙ» ^ > / ^ ε 

lots μὲν οὖν κόμνουσιν ἡσυχίας προνοοῦσιν οἱ 

74 “ A ^ . / 
θεραπεύοντες ὅπως καθεύδωσι" τοῖς δὲ δοξοκόποις, 
ὅταν ἡσυχίας τυγχάνωσι, τότε μάλιστα ὕπνος οὐκ 
ἔπεισιν. οἱ μὲν οὖν χρημάτων ἢ γένους ἐπιτυ- 

1 ἠλίκης ἄν Selden: ἠδίκης ἄν lU, ἠδίκεις ἄν D, ἢ δίκησάν 
MH, εἰδήκεις ἄν P. 

ἡ added by Selden. 
ὁρῶσιν Emperius : ἐρῶσιν UBM, δόξης ἐρῶσιν PH. 


"Άμοιβέα ἢ Πῶλον Wilamowitz s ἀμοιβαίαν πῶλον. 
ἢ] are B, εἴς τε M, ἕνα Arnim., 
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Iliad 10. 15. 
A paraphrase of Odyssey 9. 8-10, descriptive of palace 
life at the eourt of Aleinois in Phaeacia. 
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with the size of the city whose f avour he is courting. 
At sueh a person’s house vou will always find 


The shrill of flutes and pipes, the din of men.! 


And at his house tables are laden with bread and 
meat, and from mixing-bowls eupbearers bear drink.? 

By day the hall with fatty savour reeks 

And makes the court to eeho with its din, 

While in the night. beside their wives revered ?— 
they never sleep. not though they spread beneath 
them very many rugs. 

Thus the boy- lovers. 1 faney. count themselves 

extremely fortunate as they compare themselves 
with the 'popularity- -.eekers. seeing that they them- 
selves seek only quails or a cock or a tiny nightingale.! 
while those others. they observe. must needs seek 
some Amoebeus? or Polus * or hire some Olympie 
vietor for a fee of five talents. Moreover. while ther 
themselves have filled the belly of one man. the tutor 
or the attendant of the lad. the others. unless they 
provide a sumptuous banquet for at least a hundred 
daily. derive no advantage at all. 

Again, when men are ill. their attendants provide 
quiet for them so that they may sleep : but with the 
popularity-seekers. whenever they do obtain a bit 
of quiet, that is the time above all when sleep will 
not come. Now those who have been blessed with 


3 Odyssey 10. 10-11, spoken by Odysseus about the 
palace of Aeolus. 

4 As gifts for their beloved. 

5 Famous singer of the third century: cf. Athenaeus 
14. 623 d. 

6 Famous tragic actor; cf. Lucian, Vecyomanteia 16, and 
J. B. O'Connor, Chapters in History of Actors and „Leting in 
αἱ ncient Greece, pp. 128 ff. 
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χόντες ἡ τινος τῶν τοιούτων ἢ σώματος ἢ διανοίας" 
ἢ λαλιὰν γοῦν περιποιησάμενοι, καθάπερ ἐπτερω- 
μένοι μόνον οὐ κατ᾽ ἄστρων φέρονται, δημαγωγοί 
τε καὶ ξεναγοὶ καὶ σοφισταὶ λεγόμενοι, δήμους 
καὶ σατράπας καὶ μαθητὰς θηρεύοντες: τῶν δὲ 
ἄλλων ἕκαστος τῶν μηδεμίαν χορηγίαν ἐχόντων 
ὑπὸ δὲ τῆς αὐτῆς νόσου κρατουμένων, περιέρχεται 
πρὸς ἕτερον ζῶν" καὶ τί περὶ αὐτοῦ λέγει τις 
φροντίζων, κἂν μὲν εὐφημήσῃ τις, ὡς οἴεται, 
μακάριος καὶ φαιδρός, εἰ δὲ μή, ταπεινός τε καὶ 
κατηφὴς καὶ τοιοῦτον αὑτὸν εἶναι νομίζων ὁποῖον 
ἂν εἴπῃ τις. καὶ δίαιταν μὲν ἢ δίκην ἂν ἔχῃ πρός 
τινα, οὐκ ἀξιοῖ τὸν διαιτητὴν ἢ τὸν δικαστὴν τοῖς 
τυχοῦσι προσέχειν μάρτυσιν, αὐτὸς Ò ὑπὲρ ἑαυτοῦ 
πάντας ἀξιόχρεως ἡγεῖται. 

Ti δὴ κακοδαιμονέστερον ἀνθρώπων ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις 
κειμένων καὶ τὸν ἀπαντῶντα κύριον ἐχόντων, πρὸς 
ὃν ἀεὶ βλέπειν ἀνάγκη καὶ σκοπεῖν τὸ πρόσωπον 
ἑκάστου, καθάπερ τοῖς οἰκέταις τὸ τῶν δεσποτῶν; 
πᾶσα μὲν οὖν ἐστι δουλεία χαλεπή" τοὺς δὲ ἀπὸ 
τύχης ἐν οἰκίᾳ τοιαύτη δουλεύοντας ἐν ἢ δύο ἡ 
τρεῖς δεσπόται, καὶ ταῦτα ταῖς τε ἡλικίαις καὶ 
ταῖς φύσεσι διάφοροι--λέγω δὲ πρεσβύτης ἀνελεύ- 
θερος καὶ τούτου παῖδες νεανίσκοι πίνειν καὶ 
σπαθᾶν θέλοντες--τίς οὐκ ἂν τῶν ἄλλων οἰκετῶν 
ὁμολογήσειεν ἀθλιωτέρους, ὅταν τοσούτους δέῃ 
θεραπεύειν καὶ τούτων ἕκαστον ἄλλο τι βουλό- 
μενον καὶ προστάττοντα; 

1 ἢ διανοίας Morel: ἢ ἀπονοίας, εὐτονίας Arnim. 
* ζῶν] ζητῶν H. ὃ τοιαύτῃ Emperius : τῇ αὐτῇ. 
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riches or aueestry or the like or with physical or 
mental excellence or who, at any rate, have e acquired 
a glib tongue, these, as if endowed ath wings, are 
all but earried to the stars. being called leaders of the 
people and condottieri and sophists. courting com- 
munities and satraps and pupils ; but of the others. 
who have no adventitious backing but are victims 
of the same malady, each goes about living his life 
with his eye on somebody else and concerne about 
what people are saying of him, and if people speak 
well of him, as he imagines, he is a happy man. cheer- 
ful of countenance, but otherwise he is depressed and 
downeast and considers himself to be the sort of man 
they say he is. Again. if he is involved in litigation 
with any one before an arbitrator or a judge, he does 
not expect the arbitrator or the judge to heed chance 
witnesses, and yet he himself in matters which con- 
eern himself regards all and sundry as worthy of 
eredence. 

What, then, is more ill-starred than human beings 
who are at the mercy of others and in the power 
of any one who meets them. always compelled. to 
keep their eye on him and to watch his countenance, 
just as slaves must watch the countenance of their 

masters ? Now any servitude is hard, but those whom 
fate has doomed to servitude in a house in whieh 
there are two or three masters, and masters, too. 
who differ in both age and disposition— for example, 
a niggardly old man and that man’s youthful sons, 
bent on drinking and extrav: aganee—who would not 
agree that slaves so placed are more wretched than 
the others, seeing that they nist serve so many 
masters, each of w παπι desires and orders something 
different ? 
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n S^ Lu. S VET Re A »y a 1 
“ε ÒE τις ὀημοσιος OLKETNS EN πρεσβυτῶν, 
$ [4 / 
νεανίσκων, πειήτων, πλουσίων, ἀσώτων, φιλαργύ- 
^ s € ~ » 7 
ρων, ποῖός τις ἂν ὁ τοιοῦτος εἴη; οἶμαι δέ, et τις 
> z [4 ^ 
ἐν τοιαύτῃ πόλει χρήματα ἔχων ἠναγκάζετο βιοῦν 
Ss τον ^ DS ς / ^ 
ἐν ἢ πᾶσιν ἐξῆν ἁρπάζειν τὰ τοῦ πέλας καὶ μηδεὶς 
L4 , , ^ x ~ 
νόμος ἐκώλνε, παραχρῆμα av ἀπέστη τῶν χρη- 
/ 3 N ~ 
μάτων, εἰ καὶ φιλαργυρίᾳ τοὺς πώποτε ὑπερβε- 
JA 7 geen à \ ~ > . ~ ὃ / » E > ~ 
βλήκει. τοῦτο δὴ viv ἐπὶ τῆς δόξης ἐστίν. ἐφεῖται 
. 5 "4 ^ / $ / . 
γὰρ εἰς ταύτην τῷ βουλομένῳ τινὰ βλάπτειν καὶ 
’ X td 
πολίτη καὶ ξένῳ καὶ μετοίκῳ. 
τ» ^ > [4 , PA * / ε f / 
Tots ἀτίμοις ἀβίωτος εὐλόγως ὁ βίος φαίνεται, 
. . - € ^ / Ν ^ . 
καὶ πολλοὶ μᾶλλον αἱροῦνται θάνατον ἢ ζῆν τὴν 
» ’ > / er ^ LÀ / / 
επιτιµιαγ ἀποβαλόντες, οτι TG) ἐθελήσαντι τυπτειν 
» ` / > » 27 ο ^ / 
ἔξεστι καὶ κόλασις οὐκ ἔστιν òia? τοῦ προπηλακί- 
^ / [7 » 
ἕοντος. οὐκοῦν τὸν δοξοκόπον ἅπασιν ἔξεστι 
^ ^ 3 
τύπτειν τῷ παντὶ χαλεπωτέρας πληγὰς τῶν εἰς 
. ~ ’ X . > / ^ [74 
τὸ σῶμα" καίτοι τοὺς μὲν ἀτίμους οὐκ ἂν εὗροι 
ο ~ Ld . A 
τις ῥᾳδίως ὑπό τινος τοῦτο πάσχοντας' τὸ yap 
M e M 4 . M la > ^ 
νεμεσητὸν οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ τὸν φθόνον εὐλαβοῦνται 
^ 3 ~ 5 ’ 5 m 
καὶ τὸ τελευταῖον ἐκ τῶν ἀσθενεστέρων αὐτοῖς 
3 / ^ ^ ΄ 
οὐδείς ἐστι κίνδυνος. τοῦ δὲ βλασφημεῖν μάλιστα 
~ ^ , ὃ LE 3 M t ο FO 
τοὺς δοκοῦντας ἐνδόξους οὐδεὶς φείδεται οὐδέ 
BEN \ er 3 v Di , z 
ἀδύνατος οὐδεὶς οὕτως, ὅστις οὐκ ἂν ἰσχύσαι 
~ m ~ ~ > / 
ῥῆμα εἰπεῖν. τοιγαροῦν μέτριός τις τῶν ἀρχαίων 
- ^ f / 
συνεχῶς Twos αὐτῷ προσφέροντος τοιούτους Ad- 
* ^ , ΄ . > ~ 
yous, Vi μὴ παύση κακῶς ἀκούων ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, 
| After πρεσβυτῶν Reiske deletes 7. 
2 ἐδία UBM] νὴ δία PEL οὐδεμία PAngk. 
5 οὕτως added by Emperius. 
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But suppose a person were to be slave of a com- 
munity consisting of old and young. of poor and rich, 
of wastrels and misers. what would the condition of 
such a person be? Again. methinks, if a man of 
wealth were forced to live in the kind of city in which 
all were free to plunder the possessions of their 
neighbours and there were no law to prevent it. he 
would renounee his wealth forthwith. no matter if 
he had surpassed all the world in avarice. This. in 
fact, is the ease with popularity to-day. lor in that 
respect licence has been granted to any one who so 
desires, whether citizen or alien or foreign resident, 
to injure any one. 

To the disfranehised life seems with good reason 
not worth living, and many choose death rather than 
life after losing their citize ‘nship. for whoever so 
desires is free to strike them and there exists no 
private means of punishing him who treats them with 
contumelv. Well then. all are free to give the 
popularity- seeker blows altogether more grievous 
than those whieh are dealt the body. Yet the dis- 
franehised, one would find. are not lightly subjected 
to this treatment bv any one ; for most men are on 
their guard against righteous indignation and ill will, 
and, finally. the disfranchised have naught to fear 
from any who are weaker than they. When it comes 
to vituperation. however. especi ially vituperation of 
those who are thought to enjoy esteem. no one for- 
bears, and no one is so powerless as not to be able 
to utter some telling phrase. Vor that very reason 
a certain mild- -tempe red man of olden days. when 
somebody kept attacking him with that kind of 
language, was moved to say. “If vou do not stop 
listening to bad words about me. I too shall listen to 
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9 / ε ` ~ ~ > + / 
καγώ, φησιν’, ὑπὲρ σοῦ κακῶς ἀκούσομαι. βέλτιον 
M ft 5 > 
δὲ ἴσως ἦν, μηδὲ εἰ λέγει τὴν ἀρχὴν προσποι- 
εἶσθαι. 
Ep 3 (4 7, 5 / X J 
Tov οἰκέτην πολλάκις ἀνειμένον καὶ παίζοντα 
ε ΓΑ 
ὁ δεσπότης περιπεσὼν κλαίειν ἐποίησε: τὸν δὲ 
^ , e € rf sae) ¢7 
τῆς δόξης ἥττονα ὁ βουλόμενος ἑνὶ ῥήματι ovv- 
έστειλεν. εἴ τις ἐπῳδὰς ἐπίστατο τοιαύτας παρὰ 
~ M ’ . πλ M ~ ~ 1 [74 
τῆς Mydetas μαθὼν ἢ παρὰ τῶν Θετταλῶν, ὥστε 
φθεγγόμενος τῶν ἀνθρώπων οὓς ἤθελε ποιεῖν 
κλαίειν καὶ ὀδυνάσθαι μηδενὸς κακοῦ παρόντος, 
» ` > A 
οὐκ ἂν ἐδόκει τυραννὶς εἶναι ἡ τούτου δύναμις; 
> U 
πρὸς οὖν τὸν ἐπὶ δόξῃ κεχαννωμένον οὐκ ἔστιν 
. 41 .- 
οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐκ ἔχει ταύτην τὴν ἰσχύν. δύο γὰρ ἢ 
€ 2 M £ 
τρία ῥήματα εἰπὼν εἰς συμφορὰν καὶ λύπην 
» / 
ἐνέβαλεν. καὶ μὴν εἴ γέ τις οὕτως ἐκ δαιμονίου 
» ^ + » ^ 
τινὸς ἔχοι τὸ σῶμα, ὥστε ἄν τις αὐτῷ καταράσηται, 
παραχρῆμα πυρέττειν 3) τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀλγεῖν, οὗτος 
4 ~ ~ > ΄ 
av” ἀθλιώτερος ὑπῆρχε τῶν τρισαθλίων' εἰ δέ τις 
ε - e » 
οὕτως ἀσθενῶς ἔχοι τὴν διάνοιαν, ὥστε εἴ τις 
- M 
λοιδορήσειεν αὐτὸν ἐξίστασθαι παραχρῆμα τὴν pv- 
- - ΄ M e t 
χήν, πῶς οὐχὶ τῷ τοιούτῳ φευκτὸς ὁ βίος; 
^ + € / ` 
Εἰ δέ τις κρίνοιτο καθ’ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν περὶ 
ὅτου δήποτε, 7 περὶ τοῦ ζῆν ἢ 3) περὶ τῶν χρημάτων, 
dp’ οὐχὶ τῶ παντὶ βέλτιον ἐᾶσαι τοῦτο καὶ μηκέτι 
3 
TO λοιπὸν κινδυνεύειν, εἰ μὲν περὶ χρημάτων, 
^ ^ Ν ig > 
τὰ χρήματα, εἰ δὲ περὶ τοῦ ζῆν, τὸν βίον; τί οὖν; 
ὁ περὶ τῆς δόξης ἀγὼν οὐκ ἀεὶ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις" 
| Θετταλῶν] Ὀετταλίδων Cobet. 
5 ἂν added by Pflugk. 
> After καδυνεύεν Arnim deletes καὶ, 
1 τοῖς ἀνθρώποις] deleted by Wilamowitz, 
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bad words about you." But perhaps it would be 
better, in ease some one starts using abusive language. 
not even to notice it in the first place. 

The slave who is often unrestrained and given 
to jesting, if his master catches him at it, is made to 
smart for it: but the person who is subservient to 
public opinion is humbled by any one at all with 
a single word. If one were acquainted with spells 
learned from Medea or the Thessalians ! which were 
so potent that by uttering them he could make any 
one he pleased weep 5nd suffer pain though con- 
fronted by no misfortune, would not his power be 
regarded as tyranny? Well, in dealing with onc 
who has become puffed up by reputation there is 
none who does not have this power ; for by speaking 
two or three words vou have plunged him into miser y 
and anguish. Again, if because of some supernatur al 
AAE one’s body were to be so constituted that. 
if any one should curse him, he would immediately 
have a fever or a headache, that man would be more 
wretched than the thrice wretched ; and if one were 
to be so feeble-minded that, in case some one should 
revile him, he would immediately become deranged. 
why would not life for such a man be a thing to 
shun ? 

Or let us put it this way. Suppose one were to be 
put on trial every day concerning anything whatever. 
whether his life or his property. would it not be 
altogether preferable to renounce that thing and to 
cease being in jeopardy for the frture—if it be 
property, then the property ; if it be life, then 
his life? How then? Is not the trial concerning 
reputation always in progress wherever there are 

! The Thessalians were famed for their ocenlt powers. 
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~ * ΄ > [7 ^ 
τοῖς ἀνοήτοις ἐνέστηκεν, οὐ μόνον ἅπαξ τῆς 
€ $ 1ÀÀd λλά νο 349 e , 
ἡμέρας, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις, οὐδὲ ἐφ᾽ ὡρισμένοις 
δικασταῖς, ἀλλὰ πᾶσιν ἁπλῶς, καὶ τούτοις ἀνω- 
/ . z J > , 
μότοις Kal μῆτε μαρτύρων ἐπιστρεφομένοις μήτε 
/ ή A , [4 ΄ 
τεκμηρίων; μήτε γὰρ εἰδότες μήτε ἀκούοντες 
7 + ΄ M > X > ^ / 
μήτε λαχόντες δικάζουσι, καὶ οὐδὲν αὐτοῖς διαφέρει 
πίνουσιν ἢ λουομένοις τὴν ψῆφον φέρειν: καὶ τὸ 
t ΄ . ki 
πάντων δεινότατον: ὃν yàp ἂν ἀπολύσῃ τήμερον, 
E ^ ή ^ 
19 αὔριον καταδικάζει. οὐκοῦν ἀνάγκη τὸν ὑπὸ TNS 
νόσου ταύτης ἐχόμενον ὑπεύθυνον περιέρχεσθαι 
καὶ προσέχει’ ἑκάστῳ καὶ δεδοικέναι μή τινα 
ε ^ ΄ £ ^ 
ἑκὼν ἢ ἄκων λυπήσῃ, μάλιστα τῶν ἑτοίμων" τινὰ 
~ ΄ > - 
καὶ τῶν εὐτραπέλων. εἰ yàp καὶ σμικρόν, ota? 
πολλὰ συμβαίνει, προσκρούσας τινὶ τύχοι, εὐθὺς 
- ta / ~ 4 AJ 
ἐπαφῆκε ῥῆμα' χαλεπόν: καὶ τοῦτο εἰπών, ἐὰν 
r 5 9 " n 
μὲν ἀποτύχῃ πως, οὐδὲν᾽ ἧττον ἐτάραξεν: ἐὰν δ᾽ 
ἐπιτύχῃ τοῦ καιρίου᾽ παραχρῆμα ἀνήρηκεν. πολλοὶ 
μὲν γὰρ οὕτως ἔχουσιν ὥστε ὑπὸ παντὸς διατρέ- 
. ~ 
πεσθαι καὶ διαρρεῖν. 
> ~ 
20 Οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνίοτε ἄλλα ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις μᾶλλον 
ἰσχύει: καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τῶν παιδαρίων ἕκαστον 
. ή 
ἰδιότροπόν τινα μορμὼ δέδοικε καὶ ταύτην συν- 
^ . X. ~ 
είθισται φοβεῖσθαι- τὰ μὲν γὰρ φύσει δειλὰ πᾶν 
ei ^ / e à) ^ M , £ 
6 τι ἂν δείξῃ τις ὡς φοβερὸν βοᾷ-- πλὴν ἐπί γε 
τούτων τῶν μειζόνων ὀνείδη᾽ τινά ἐστι πρός τινας. 
! οὐ µόνον: ot οὐ µόνον PH, µόνον οὐχ BM, οὐ µόνον οὐχ U. 
5 ἑτοίμων] ἰταμῶν Em perius. 3 οἷα Emperius : ὅσα. 
1 ἐπαφῆκε ῥῆμα TU marg.: ἐσπάθησε ῥῆμα UBM, εὐπα- 
θείας ἔρημα H. 5 οὐδὲν added by Wilamowitz. 
€ καιρίου Casaubon : κυρίου. 7 ὀνείδη Sonny : ἤδη. 
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men—that is, foolish men—not merely once a day 
but many times, and not before a definite panel of 
judges but before all men without distinetion, and, 
moreover, men not bound by oath. men without 
regard for either witnesses or evidence ? For they 
sit in judgement without either having knowledge 
of the case or listening to testimony or having been 
chosen by lot, and it makes no difference to deni if 
they cast their vote at a drinking bout or at the bath 
and, most outrageous of all. he who to- day is acquitted 
to-morrow is condemned. Accordingly. whoever is 
the victim of this malady of courting popularity is 
bound to be subject to criticism as he walks about, 
to pay heed to everyone, and to fear lest wit- 
tingly or unwittingly he give offence to somebody, 
bur particularly to one of those who are bold and 
of ready wit. Vor if he should have the misfortune 
to have offended somebody never so little, as often 
happens, straightway the offended person lets fly 
a harsh word: and if with that word he perhaps 
misses his mark, nevertheless he causes dismay, 
while if he should hit the vital spot he has destroved 
his victim forthwith. Vor the fact is, many are so 
constituted that they are ov erwhelmed and made 
to waste away by anything. 

Not only so, but also sometimes one set of things 
is more potent with one kind of person and another 
with another ; just as, I believe, each youngster fears 
some bogey peculiar to himself and is wont to be 

terrified by this—of course lads who are naturally 
timid cry out no matter what vou produce to scare 
them——however. at least with these more important 
fellows, certain things are a source of shame with 
reference to certain persons. The beggar who is a 
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τὸν πτωχὸν Tor’ ἀλαζόνα καὶ θέλοντα φαίνεσθαι 
w ~ > L4 ς 35 M 5 ` . 2 / 
Κροῖσον ἐξίστησιν ὁ Ἶρος: καὶ οὐδὲ τὴν ᾿Οδύσ- 
σειαν ἀναγιγνώσκει διὰ τὸ 

E } , > ` A 7 e x y 

ἦλθε δ᾽ ἐπὶ πτωχὸς πανδήμιος, ὃς κατὰ ἄστυ 

πτωχεύεσκ᾽ ᾿Ιθάκης: 
τὸν ἐκ δούλων 6 Κέκροψ, τὸν εὐτελῆ τὴν ὄψιν 

M ` py / € / +N . 
καὶ καλὸν εἶναι βουλόμενον 6 Θερσίτης. ἐὰν μὲν 
γὰρ ὡς" λίχνον 7 φιλάργυρον σκώψης ἡ κίναιδον 
7) καθόλου πονηρὸν τὸν ἐπὶ τῇ σωφροσύνῃ κομῶντα 
καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἐπιγεγραμμένον, ὅλον ἀπολώλεκας. 
ὁ lepoeds τὴν κεφαλὴν τῆς Γοργόνος περιφέρων 
καὶ ταύτην τοῖς ἐχθροῖς δεικνὺς ἐποίει λίθους: οἱ 

. N € 2 € . εν» »* > / ¥ 
πολλοὶ δὲ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς ῥήματος, ἐὰν ἀκούσωσι, λίθοι 
γεγόνασι: καὶ τοῦτο οὐ δεῖ περιφέρειν, ἐν πήρᾳ 
φυλάττοντα αὐτό. 

Ναίτοι φέρε, e καὶ τῶν ὀρνέων τὰς φωνὰς 
συνίεμει', τῶν κοράκων 3] κολοιῶν, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ζῴων, οἷον βατράχων 7 τεττίγων, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ 
ταῖς τούτων φων vats ἂν προσείχοµεν, τι λέγει περὶ 
ἡμῶν ὁ κολοιὸς ὁ πετόμενος ἢ τί φησιν 7 κίττα 
καὶ τίνα ἔχει δόξαν. οὐκοῦν εὐτύχημα τὸ μὴ 
ἕυνιέν αι. πόσοι δὴ τῶν ἀνθρώπων τῶν βατράχων 
εἰσὺν ἀφρονέ έστεροι καὶ τῶν κολοιῶν; ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
κινεῖ τὰ παρὰ τούτων ἡμᾶς καὶ πάνυ κακῶς 
διατίθησιν. 
τὸν Emperius: δὲ. 

Κέκροψ] Κέρκοψ Geel, 


ws Crosby : ets. 


φυλάττοντα αὐτό] φυλάττοντι αὐτήν H, φυλάττοντα Em- 
perius, φυλαττόμενον ο 


1 
2 
3 
1 


1 Odyssey 15. l-2. u αμεση, at the hands of 
Odysseus is a warning to braggarts, 
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braggart t and seeks to appear a Croesus is eontounded 
by Irus; and he does not even read the Odyssey 
because of the lines which say 


In eame a publie beggar. who through the town 
Of Ithaca was wont to beg his way.! 


Just so Ceerops confounds the man of servile paren- 
tage, and likewise Thersites confounds the man of 
shabby appearance but with ambition to be a beauty? 
The fact is. if by calling him a glutton or a miser or 
a catamite or a general blackguard vou jeer at the 
man who plumes πήξει on his te mperance and who 
has enrolled under the banner of virtue. vou have 
ruined him completely. By carrying around the 
Gorgon's head and displaying it to his foes Perseus 
turned them to stone: but most men have been 
turned to stone by just one word. if it is applied to 
them ; besides, there is no need to carry this around, 
guarding it in a wallet. 

And vet let me add this: if we understood also 
the cries of birds—for example. of the ravens or the 
jackdaws—and of the other creatures sueh as frogs 
or eieadae. of course we should pay heed to the cries 
of these as well, eager to learn what the jaekdaw 
flying by is saying about us, or what the Ίαν is saying 
and what he thinks about us. It is a lucky thing, 
then, that we do not understand. But how m: my 
human beings are more empty-headed than the frogs 
and the jaekdaws ! Yet for all that. the words the 2j 
speak exeite us and make us utterly wretehed. 


* Cecrops and Thersites create confusion in ditferent ways. 
the one because. as founder of Athens, his social position 
was secure, the other as a notorious example of an ill 
favoured upstart humbled by his betters. 
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e; 


Οὐ μὴν ó γ᾽ ἀφεὶς ἐλεύθερον ἑαυτὸν ἐπιστρέφεται 
~ ~ ~ / 3 M ^ M > t 
τῆς τῶν πολλῶν φλυαρίας, ἀλλὰ τῆς μὲν ἐκείνων 
ἀδολεσχίας καταγελᾷ, πάλαι δὴ πρὸς ἅπαντας 
εἰρηκώς, 

, 5 / e / M ΄ Ul fe » 

οὐκ ἀλέγω, ὡσεί µε γυνὴ βάλοι ἢ mais ἄφρων: 

. A / κκ \ 5 / ? ^ 

κωφὸν γὰρ βέλος ἀνδρὸς ἀνάλκιδος οὐτιδανοῖο. 
τὸν 'HpakÀéa τὸν τοῦ Διὸς πόσους οἴει βλασφη- 
μεῖν, τοὺς μὲν ὡς κλῶπα, τοὺς δὲ ὡς βίαιον, τοὺς 
δὲ καὶ μοιχὸν λέγειν ἢ τεκνοκτόνον; ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
οὐδὲν αὐτῷ τούτων ἔμελεν οὐδὲ ἦν ἴσως τις ὁ 
ταῦτα φανερῶς λέγων, ἐπεὶ παραχρῆμα ἂν ὑπέσχε 
τὴν δίκην. 

Εἰ μὴ τῶν ἄλλων καταφρονῆσαι' πείσεις σαυτόν, 
3 / να ^ 5 ? 5 / 
οὐδέποτε παύσῃ κακοδαιμονῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ βίον 
ἄθλιον ζήσεις καὶ χαλεπόν, πᾶσιν ὑποκείμενος 
τοῖς βουλομένοις λυπεῖν, καὶ τοῦτο δὴ τὸ τοῦ 
λόγου, λαγὼ βίον ζῶν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι μὲν τοὺς 
κύνας καὶ τὰ δίκτυα καὶ τοὺς ἀετοὺς δεδοίκασι: 
σὺ δὲ τοὺς λόγους ἐπτηχὼς καὶ τρέμων περιελεύσῃ 
μηδεμίαν φυλακὴν φυλάξασθαι δυνάμενος, μηδ᾽ 
ἂν ὁτιοῦν πράττῃς, μ μηδ᾽ ἂν ὅπως .βούλῃ διάγῃς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν pev ἐμβάλλῃς συνεχῶς εἰς τὴν ἀγοράν, 
ἀγοραῖος ἀκούσῃ καὶ συκοφάντης" ἐὰν δὲ τοὐναντίον 
φυλάττῃ τὸ τοιοῦτον καὶ μᾶλλον ᾗς κατ᾽ οἰκίαν 
καὶ πρὸς τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ, δειλὸς καὶ ἰδιώτης καὶ 
τὸ μηδέν: eav? παιδείας προνοῇ, εὐήθης καὶ μαλα- 


1 καταφρονῆσαι Casaubon : καταφρονήσας. 
After ἐὰν Arnim deletes δὲ, with some mss. 


1 [Had M. 359-390, spoken by Diomedes in scorn of the 
wonnd just received from the arrow shot at him by Paris. 

* Heracles might have been called rufhan on many an 

occasion; “thief” may allude to his theft of the dog 
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However, he who has asserted his independence 
pays no heed to the foolish talk of the erowd : rather 
he mocks at their loquacity, having indeed long since 

said in answer to them all. 


I care not : 'tis as if a woman threw 
At me, or else some witless lad : for blunt 
The missile of a feeble good-for-naught.' 


Take Heraeles, son of Zeus: how many. think you. 
were wont to disparage him. some dubbing him thief. 
some ruflian, some even adulterer or slayer of 
children ?? Yet he was not at all disturbed by these 
taunts, though perhaps there was none who spoke 
them openly, since he would promptly have suffered 
for it. 

Unless you bring yourself to look with seorn upon 
all others, you will never end your state of wretehed- 
ness ; instead, you will always lead a pitiable, yes, 
a painful existence, being at the mercy of all whe 
wish to hurt you and, as the saying goes, living a 
hare’s life. Nay. hares fear the ‘dogs ad the nets 
and the eagles, but you will go about cow ering and 
quaking before what people say. being utterly unable 
to provide yourself with any de 'fenee, no matter what 
you may be doing or if vou spend your time in any 
way you please. If you are always rushing into the 
market-place you wiÌl hear yourself called a market 
idler and a shy ster, whereas if, on the contrary, you 
are wary of that sort of thing Bud keep more at home 
and attend to your own affairs you will be called 
timid and an ignoramus and a nonentity ; ; if you give 
thought to learning you will be called simple- Sande 


+ 


Cerberus ; as for “ slayer of children," in a fit of madness 
caused by Hera, his inveterate enemy, Heracles slew his own 
children, as we read in Euripides’ Heracles, 
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/ es ae ee A 
κὀς' eav’ ἐπ ἐργασίας Ås τινος, βάναυσος: ἐὰν 
/ 
σχολάζων περιπατῆς, dpyós- ἐὰν ἐσθῆτα paña- 
κωτέραν ἀναλάβῃς, ἀλαζὼν καὶ τρυφερός: ἐὰν 
> , f. / 
ἀνυπόδητος ἐν τριβωνίῳ, μαίνεσθαί σε φήσουσιν. 
NY y ὃ 0 / d VER y » kj ` 
Σωκράτην διαφθείρειν τοὺς νέους ἔφασαν, εἰς τὸ 
θεῖον ἀσεβεῖν: καὶ οὐκ εἶπον ταῦτα μόνον: ἧττον 

Y ^ > 13 E ` ` » 7 DOR) 
yàp ἂν ἦν δεινόν": ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀπέκτειναν αὐτόν, 
> / / / kd / 3. 
ἀνυποδησίας δίκην λαμβάνοντες. ᾿Αριστείδην ἐξω- 

r > ^ F ~ 
στράκισαν ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καίτοι πεπεισμένοι σαφῶς 
> / a , A τ 
δίκαιος ἦν. τί δεῖ δόξης ἐπιθυμεῖν, ἧς καὶ 
ΗΠ " no , 35.9: 59 ^5 2 r 6 
ἐὰν τύχῃ, πολλάκις οὐκ ἐπ᾿ ἀγαθῷ" ἀπώνατο; 

To Βίωνι δοκεῖ μὴ δυνατὸν εἶναι τοῖς πολλοῖς 
ἀρέσκειν εἰ μὴ πλακοῦντα γενόμενον 7 Odovov: 
εὐήθως, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν. πολλάκις γὰρ οὐδὲ ἐν 
δείπνῳ δέκα ἀνθρώπων ὁ πλακοῦς ἤρεσε πᾶσιν, 

» 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἕωλον εἶναί φησιν, ὁ δὲ θερμόν, ὁ δὲ 

/ ’ > M ^ / y M vu M 
λίαν γλυκύν: εἰ μὴ νὴ Ala Déov φησὶν ὅτι καὶ 
θερμὸν πλακοῦντα καὶ ἕωλον δεῖ γενέσθαι καὶ 
ψυχρόν." καθόλου δὲ οὐ τοιοῦτον ἐστι τὸ πρᾶγμα” 

/ 3 A M , ^ ` > / £ 
πόθεν; ἀλλὰ καὶ μύρον δεῖ καὶ αὐλητρίδα γενέσθαι 

f ^ . / ` 
καὶ μειράκιον ὡραῖον καὶ Φίλιππον τὸν γελωτο- 
e^ » 
ποιόν. λείπεται δὲ ἐν ἴσως, ὃ δεήσει γενέσθαι 

M , 2 / ^ ^ 3 y: » 
τὸν θέλοντα ἀρέσαι τοῖς πολλοῖς, ἀργύριον. οὔκ- 
ουν, κἂν ἀργύριον γένηταί τις, εὐθὺς Ίρεσεν' 
5 M ^ ey M t A > » 
ἀλλὰ δεῖ ῥάττεσθαι καὶ δάκνεσθαι. τί οὖν ἔτι 
After ἐὰν Arnim deletes δὲ, with some Mss. 
περιπατῇς Jacobs : προπετὴς or προπέτης. 
δεινόν added by Arnim. 

After ré Arnim adds οὖν, Emperius δὴ. 

5 After ἀγαθῷ Arnim deletes πολλάκις. 

5 After ἀπώνατο the mss. read: δέον πολλάκις εὐλαβεῖσθαι, 
κἂν ἄρα συμβαίνει τινί, Which Kmperius deleted. Arnim sus- 
pects a lacuna. 

7 After εὐήθως Casaubon deletes ὡς. 
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and effeminate ; if you are in some business, vulgar ; 
if you stroll about at your leisure, lazy ; if you don 
rather soft apparel, ostentatious and dandified ; if 
you go barefoot and wear a ragged little coat they 
will say you are crazy. Soerates, they said, corrupted 
the young men, was irreverent toward religion ; 
moreover, they did not merely say these things— 
for that would have been less shocking—no, they 
even killed him, exaeting a penalty for his lack of 
shoes! Aristeides was asiraetzed by the Athenians, 
although they were clearly persuaded that he was 
just.! Ἵν hy should one erave popularity, a thing from 
which, even if attained, one often derives no profit 7 f 

ion 2 believes it impossible for one to please the 
crowd exeept by turning into a cake or a jar of Thasian 
wine—foolishly sO beliést ing. in my opinion. For 
often even at a dinner of only ten guests the cake 
does not please everybody, but, on the contrary, one 
ealls it stale, another hot, and another too sweet— 
unless, by Heaven, Bion means that one must turn 
into a eake which is both hot and stale and eold ! 
Nay, on the whole the ease is not so simple as that : 
of course not. On the contrary. one must also turn 
into perfume and a flute-girl and a lovely lad and a 
Philip the jester.’ However, one thing possibly still 
remains which he who wants to please the mob will 
have to turn into—silver. Nay, even if one turns 
into silver one does not immediately satisfy ; instead, 
one must uh be struek and bitten.! Why then. you 

Aristeides’ sobriquet was *' the dust.” 
2 " vnic philosopher of the third century v.c. 


3 For Philip see Xenophon, Symposium V, l. 11-16. 
1 Asa test of genuineness. 


* καὶ ψυχρόν deleted by Arnini, καὶ στρυφνόν Pmperius, 
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m ; 5 - 
διώκεις, ὦ κακόδαιμον, πρᾶγμα ἀκίχητον; οὔτε 
. ΄ » - 
γὰρ μύρον οὔτε στέφανος οὔτε οἶνος σὺ γένοιό 
ποτ᾽ ἂν οὔτ᾽ ἀργύριον. κἂν ἀργύριον γένηταί τις, 
/ 3 ’ LI , € ^ 
χρυσίον ἐντιμότερον, κἂν χρυσίον, ἐφηθῆναι δεήσει. 
T ^ e 
τὸ γὰρ © διαφέρει τῶν πλουσίων ἕκαστος ἔοικε 
^ / ^ ^ 
τῷ νομίσματι. καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο ἐπαινεῖ μὲν οὐδείς, 
- ei ~ ta / ^ 
χρῆται δὲ ἕκαστος τῶν λαβόντων: ἔπειτα ὑπὸ τῶν 
χρωμένων ἐκτρίβεται καὶ τελευταῖον ἐν τοῖς 
ΕΝ - 
ἀδοκίμοις ἐγένετο. κακεῖνος εἰς τοὺς πένητας 
, 2 X . 3 £ . 5 . » 
παρηγγυήθη᾽ καὶ τοὺς ἀδοκίμους, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἔτι 
τὸν τοιοῦτον προσίεται τῶν πρότερον τεθαυμακό- 
> , ον / 3 , 3 
των, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ στρέψας ἀπορρίπτει. 
I a ~ ~ ^T^ £ » e / 
Γαῖς τῶν τραγῳδὸῶν ᾿Εριύσιν ἔοικεν ἡ δόξα: 
~ ? ^ 
τὸ μὲν γὰρ φαινόμενον αὐτῆς λαμπρὸν ὅμοιον τῇ 
- d d 
λαμπάδι, τὴν δὲ μάστιγα τοῖς κρότοις τις Qv, 
5 = - ^ ^ ῃ ^ 
οἶμαι, καὶ τῇ βοῇ τῶν πολλῶν προσεικάσειε, τοῖς 
, > 
δὲ ὀφεσι τοὺς ἐνίοτε συρίττοντας. πολλάκις οὖν 
1d 
ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ τινὰ ὄντα καὶ μηδὲν ἔχοντα κακὸν 
ε 7; ` ~ , ld 5 / 
ἁρπάσασα καὶ τῇ μάστιγι ψοφήσασα ἐξέβαλεν 
Bl 
εἰς πανήγυρίν τινα ἢ θέατρον." 
1 κἂν ἀργύριον . . . διαφέρει deleted by Arnim as being a 
revised version of οὔκουν, κἂν ἀργύριον κ.τ.λ. preceding. 
παρηγγυήθη Ptlugk : παρεγγυηθείς. 


5 κἂν ἀργύριον . . . ἀπορρίπτει deleted by Bude. 
Σ κἂν ἀργύριον. . . θέατρον deleted by Emperius. 
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luckless creature, do you persist in pursuing a thing 
unattainable 21. For you could never become either 
perfume or a crown or wine or yet silver. Besides, 
even if one should become silver, gold is more 
precious ; and if gold, it will have to be refined. 
Indeed, each rich man resembles money. as far as 
any excellence is concerned. l'or while no one 
praises money, each one who gets it uses it; then 
it is worn ont by those who use it and at last is 
found among the coins which do not pass current. 
So the rich man too comes to be reckoned among 
the poor and those who do not pass current and no 
one any longer receives a man like that of all who 
onee were filled with admiration for him: instead, 
they do not even turn him over before casting him 
aside. 

Again, reputation is like the Furies of the tragic 
poets—its seeming splendour is like their torch. 
while one might, I fancy, liken their whip to the 
clapping and the shouting of the crowd, and those 
who sometimes hiss might be likened to the Furies’ 
snakes. Therefore, often when one is enjoying peace 
and quiet and is confronted by no evil. reputation 
lays violent hands on him, and, cr racking her whip, 
drives him forth to some festal gathering or to the 
theatre. 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of [lad 11. 75: “Exrop, νῦν 
σὺ μὲν ὧδε θέεις ἀκίχητα διώκων. 
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ON POPULAR OPINION 


ALTHOUGU its Greek title is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding Discourse, Or. 67 gives to the word a different 
meaning, that of opinion. It is argued that opinion is a 
poor guide and that, in order to discover the truth about 
external things, one must first obey the famous motto in- 
seribed on Apollo's temple at Delphi—Know Thyself—the 
motto which formed the basic principle of the philosophy of 
Socrates. Proceeding from this fundamental concept, the 
author demonstrates the futility of being swayed by the 
opinions of others. 

Here again we have what professes to be the report of 
a conversation between Dio and one of his followers. The 
abruptness with which it begins and ends has led Arnim to 
conclude that Dio did not intend it to be published, at least 
not in its present form. He regards it as what might be 
termed a stenographic record, which in some way or other 
found its way into the hands of Dio’s editor. 


1l 


67. HEPI AO S HT «μια μερος 


Túr γὰρ δοκεῖ σοι διαφέρειν μάλιστα ὁ σώφρων 
ἀνὴρ καὶ φιλόσοφος ἡμῶν τῶν πολλῶν τε καὶ 
εἰκῇ’ φερομέν ων; 

^^ ᾿Εμοὶ μέν, εἰ δεῖ οὕτως ἀποφήνασθαι φαύλως 
τε καὶ ἀκόμψως, ἀληθείᾳ δοκεῖ διαφέρειν καὶ τῷ 
ἐπίστασθαι ot μόνον τῶν πολλών, ἀλλὰ τῶν πάνυ 
ὀλίγων τε καὶ μακαρίων νενομισμένων, τὸν" 
φιλόσοφον. 

ma y 4 / ^ ov νο 

Γῷ ὄντι μέντοι φαῦλον καὶ ἄκομψον τὸ ῥῆμα. 

4 "P + ΄ 3 + ` ^ ” -- 

Δ. Ναί μοι τόδε εἰπέ, πρὸς θεῶν: ἄλλο τι ἢ 
ἀληθείᾳ φὴς διαφέρει’ τῶν ἄλλων τὸν φιλόσοφον 

. A ` > / e > . X A / 
καὶ τῷ πρὸς ἀλήθειαν ἕκαστον ἀλλὰ μὴ κατὰ δόξαν 
σκοπεῖν; 

Y ΄ ` » > » / M ΄ 

Φαύλῳ γὰρ ἄν, ὦ ἄριστε, κανόνι καὶ παντάπασι 
σκολιῷ μὰ AU οὐ μίαν τινὰ καμπὴν ἔχοντι, μυρίας 
δὲ καὶ πάσας ὑπεναντίας,᾽ τὰ πράγματα σταθμῶτο 
τῇ δόξη πειρώμενος. ἀπευθύνειν αὐτά. 

> 

Δ. Ἱ]ότερον οὖν τὰ μὲν ἄλλα πάντα πρὸς ἀλή- 
θείαν σκοπεῖ, τὴν δόξαν οὐδαμῇ προσφέρων ὡς 

1 εἰκῇ added by Casaubon. 

2 Arnim distributes the parts differently in this first 


section, assigning to A the opening question. 

3 τὸν deleted by Arnim, who begins the following sentence 
with Φιλόσοφον. 

t After ὄντι Arnim adds οὐ. 

^ ὑπεναντίας Minperius : ἀπεναντίας or ἐπεναντίας. 
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Interlocutor. Well, in what particular does it seem 
to you that the man of self-control, the philosopher, 
most especially is superior to us who eonstitute the 
majority of mankind and are moved by random 
impulse ? 

Dio. It seems to me, if one should express an 
opinion in such plain and unadorned terms, that he 
is superior in respect to truth and knowledge, not 
merely to the majority of mankind, but o to the 
very few, those who are regarded as favoured by 
fortune—the philosopher is, Í mean. 

Int. Indeed your statement is truly plain and un- 
adorned. 

Dio. Well, by Heaven, tell me this. You mean, 
do you not, that the philosopher is superior to all 
others in iuh and in his examining each thing in 
the light of truth and not in πος πο with opinion 7 

Int. Why, my good sir, he would be using a poor 
straight-edge With which to gauge his problems, one 
altogether οσοι a straight- edge, by Zeus, with 
not just one bend but thousands, and all running 
counter to one another, if he tried to set things 
straight by means of opinion. 

Dio: Well then, suppose that he views all else in 
the light of truth, never applying opinion as a gauge, 
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ψευδῆ τινα τῷ ὄντι καὶ aoradh ον στάθμην καὶ 
jj D ὄντι καὶ ἀστάθμητ μην 

- 6 ^ » s > A 
κανόνα τοιοῦτον, ὁποῖον ἄρτι εἴρηκας: αὐτὸς δὲ 
αὑτὸν τούτῳ τῷ κανόνι καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ στάθμη 
σταθμώμενος ἄξιος ἂν εἴη; 

ΤΝ ee | ` 7? 3 ^ 

Οὐ pa AC οὐδαμῶς. 

A^ D e Q7 / ^ € ` 

A. Δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι οὐδέποτε γνοίη ἂν ἑαυτὸν 
οὕτω σκοπῶν. 

Οὐ γὰρ ἂν γνοίη. 

Δ. Ὥστε οὐκ ἂν ἔτι πείθοιτο τῷ Δελφικῷ 
προσρήματι κελεύσαντι παντὸς μᾶλλον γιγνώσκειν 
αὑτόν; 

^ X A Ῥ 

[las γὰρ ἂν πείθοιτο; 

Δ. Οὔκουν' οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων οὐδὲν εἴσεται 
πραγμάτων αὑτὸν ἀγνοῶν οὐδὲ δυνήσεται πρὸς 
2X7 , ΄ ε - ; 2 9 , 
ἀλήθειαν ἐξετάζειν αὑτοῦ πρώτου" ἐσφαλμένος; 

M ` 

Παντάπασι μὲν οὖν. 

Pd ’ T ON a \ . > / A 

A. Ναίρειν οὖν ἐάσει τιμὰς καὶ ἀτιμίας καὶ 
ψόγον τε καὶ ἔπαινον τὸν παρὰ τῶν ἠλιθίων 
᾽ - 7 
ἀνθρώπων, ἐάν τε πολλοὶ τύχωσιν ὄντες ἐάν τε 
. , ` tà . X . d $ / 
ὀλίγοι μὲν ἰσχυροὶ δὲ καὶ πλούσιοι. τὴν δέ γε 

’ / € l4 M / ^ 
καλουμένην δόξαν ἡγήσεται μηδὲν διαφέρειν σκιᾶς, 
^ / ~ ^ ^ 
ὁρῶν ὅτι γίγνεται τῶν μεγάλων μικρὰ καὶ τῶν 
- Γή ~ ~ 
μικρῶν μεγάλη: πολλάκις δὲ καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν ὁτὲ 

4 / € . N 3 P4 
μὲν πλείων, ὁτὲ δὲ ἐλάττων. 

οὗ πάνυ δοκεῖς" μοι προσεικάσαι. 

> y ~ X T ^ 

δ. Ei οὖν τις εἴη τοιοῦτος ἄνθρωπος οἷος ζῆν 

πρὸς τὴν αὑτοῦ σκιάν, ὥστε αὐξομένης μὲν αὐτῆς 
1 Οὔκουν Dindorf : οὐκοῦν. 
2 αὐτοῦ πρώτου Fanperius : αὐτὸν τοῦ πρώτου. 
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because he believes this to þe. in fact, a false and 
untrustw orthy measuring-line, a straight-edge such as 
you have just described it, yet it he should measure 
himself with that kind of straight- edge and that kind 
of measuring-line, would he be ο πα. as worthy : 

Int. No, by Heaven, not by any means, 

Dio. Nes it is plain that he could never come to 
know himself if he examined himself in that fashion. 

Int. Why, of course he could not. 

Dio. Consequently he would no longer be obeying 
the Delphic injunction. which has prescribed that, 
above all. a man must know himself. 

Int. Why, of eourse he would not be obeying it. 

Dio. Then he will not know any of the other things 
either, since he does not know himself, nor will he 
be able to examine things in the light of truth, since 
he has failed with himself to begin with ? 

Int. Why, certainly. 

Dio. Then he will bid farewell to honours and dis- 
honours and to words of censure and of praise uttered 
by foolish persons, whether they chance to be many 
or whether they be few but pow erful and w ealthy. 
Instead, what is called popular opinion he will regard 
as no better than a shadow, seeing that sometimes 
concerning great matters popular opinion is small 
and eoncerning small matters great. and often con- 
cerning the same matters it is at one time greater 
and at another smaller. 

Int. You seem to me to have inade a very excellent 
comparison. 

Dio. Suppose. then. there should be a person so 
constituted as to live with an eye to his own shadow. 
with the result that as it grew he would beeome 


3 Ej πάνυ δοκεῖς Selden: οὐ (or ὦ) πάνυ δοκεῖ, 
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$ / M ^ ` ^ ^ 
ἐπαίρεσθαι καὶ μεγαλαυχεῖσθαι καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς 
θύειν αὐτός τε καὶ τοὺς φίλους κελεύειν, βραχυ- 
τέρας δὲ γιγνομένης λυπεῖσθαί τε καὶ ὁρᾶσθαι 
ταπεινότερος, καὶ τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον ὅσωπερ ἂν 
ἐλάττων γίγνηται, καθάπερ αὐτὸς φθίνων, θαυ- 
μαστὴν ἄν, οἶμαι, .παρέχοι διατριβήν. 

Πολύ γε ἂν εἴη τοῦ Mapyirov κωφότερος;᾽ 
ἀγνοοῦντος ὃ τι Χρὴ γήμαντα χρῆσθαι τῇ γυναικί, 

Δ. Tis yap αὐτῆς. ἡμέρας ὁτὲ μὲν λυποῖτ᾽ ἄν, 
ὁτὲ δὲ χαίροι. πρωϊ μὲν ἐπειδὰν ἴδῃ" τὴν σκιὰν 
ἑωθινὴν πάνυ μακράν, τῶν τε κυπαρίττων καὶ τῶν 
ἐν τοῖς τείχεσι. πύργων σχεδὸν μείζω, δῆλον ὅτι 
χαίροι ἂν ὡς αὐτὸς ἐξαπίνης. γεγονὼς τοῖς 'Άλῳα- 
δαις ἴσος καὶ εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν. βαδίζοι ἂν καὶ εἰς 
τὰ θέατρα καὶ πανταχόσε τῆς πόλεως ὅπως ἂν 
e ` ΄ / ` M / tà M 
ὑπὸ πάντων βλέποιτο. περὶ δὲ πλήθουσαν ἀγορὰν 
ἄρχοιτ᾽ ἂν σκυθρωπότερος αὑτοῦ γίγνεσθαι καὶ 
ἀναχωροίη. THs’ δὲ μεσημβρίας αἰσχύνοιτ᾽ ἂν 
ὀφθῆναι ἀνθρώπω" τινὶ καὶ ἔνδον μένοι ἂν ἐγκλει- 
σάμενος, ἐπειδὰν ἐν τοῖς ποσὶ βλέπῃ τὴν σκιάν: 
πάλιν δὲ περὶ δείλην ἀναλαμβάνοι ἂν αὐτὸν καὶ 
γαυρότερος φαίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀεὶ πρὸς ἑσπέραν. 

Ι|]άνυ prot δοκεῖς ἄτοπον διάθεσιν καὶ ἄνδρα 
διαπλάττειν ἠλίθιον. 

1 κωφότερος Valesius, µωρότερος Wilamowitz, ἀσοφώτερος 
Meiser : σοφώτερος. 
ὅτι Valesius : ὅτι. 
ἴδη Wilamowitz : ἴδοι, 
τῆς Reiske: τὰς. 
ἀνθρώπω] ἀνθρώπων Wilamowitz. 
βλέπῃ τὴν σκιάν: πάλιν Emperins: βλέπη τ. o. πρὶν Ñ 
AEH, Bienen g. πορῇ τ Β. 
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elated and boastful and not only offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the gods himself but also bid his 
friends to do So, while as his shadow diminished he 
would be griev ed and show himself more humble. 
and the more so the smaller his shadow became 
just as if he himself were wasting away, methinks 
he would afford wondrous amusement. 

Int. Yes, he would be a much bigger booby than 
Margites,! who did not know how to treat his wife 
once he had married her. 

Dio. Yes, for on the same day sometimes he would 
be sad and sometimes happy. For instance, early 
in the day, when he saw his shadow at dawn very 
long, almost larger than the evpresses or the towers 
on the city walls, manifestly he would be happy. 
supposing himself to have suddenly grown to tne size 
of the sons of Aloeus.? and he would go striding into 
the market-place and the theatres and ev ery where 
in the city to be observed by one and all. However. 
about thé middle of the morning he would begin to 
grow more sad of countenance than he had heen and 
mould go back home. Then at noon he would be 
ashamed to be seen by anybody and would stay 
indoors, locking himself up. when ‘he saw his shadow 
at his feet ; vet again. toward afternoon, he would 
begin to recover and would «how himself ever more 
and more exultant toward evening. 

Int. You certainly seem to me to be fashioning a 
strange disposition and a foolish kind of man. 
ascribed to Homer by the ancients. Among the few lines 
now extant we get the following description of him: πόλλ᾽ 
ἠπίστατο ἔργα, κακῶς δ᾽ ἠπίστατο πάντα. 

? They were said to have grown three cubits each year and, 
at the tender age of nine years, to have tried to scale the 
heavens by piling Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa. 
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^ ~ oO ~ / 
A. Οὐκοῦν ὁ τῇ δόξῃ προσέχων οὐδέν τι βελτίων, 
» M * » ’ + . A / 
ἀλλὰ πολὺ ἀθλιώτερος. πολλάκις γὰρ ἂν πλείους 
μεταβολὰς ἐν ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ μεταβάλλοιτο, καίτοι 
οὐχ, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος, ἐν τεταγμέναις ὥραις τισίν, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ δείλης καὶ ἕωθεν οὐδὲν αὐτὸν σσ 
μὴ δυστυχέστατον ἀνθρώπων εἶναι, νῦν μὲν φερό- 
μενον καὶ πετόμενον ὑψηλότερον τῶν νεφῶν, ἂν 
τύχωσι μετεωρίσαντες" αὐτόν τινες καὶ ἐπαινέ- 
~ / 
σαντες, νῦν δὲ συστελλόμενον καὶ ταπει»ούμενον, 
πολὺ πλείους αὐξήσεις τε καὶ φθίσεις τῆς ψυχῆς 
αὐτοῦ λαμβανούσης, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, τῶν τῆς σελήνης. 
ἆρ᾽ οὖν οὐκ ἀθλιώτερον πότμον καὶ μοῖραν εἴληχε 
. 
πολὺ δυστυχεστέραν 7 φασι Μελέαγρον τὸν 
> / ` » + a d. e / 
Ἀλθαίας τε καὶ Οἰνέως τυχεῖν, © δαλόν τινα 
λέγουσι ταμιεύειν τὸν τῆς ζωῆς χρόνον" καὶ δὴ 
λάμποντος αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ πυρὸς ἐν αὐτῷ δια- 
μένοντος ζῆν τε καὶ ἀκμάζειν ἐκεῖνον, μαραινο- 
P δὲ ~ ~ M . 1 λ / θέ 
μένου δὲ τοῦ δαλοῦ καὶ τὸν Μελέαγρον φθίνειν 
ε M if . ’ / M 3} 
ὑπὸ λύπης τε καὶ δυσθυμίας: σβεσθέντος δὲ ot- 
χεσθαι ἀποθανόντα. 
! μὴ omitted by MPH, bracketed by Arnim, Budé. 
? μετεωρίσαντες Meiser, μακαρίσαντες Selden: μαρτυρήσαντες. 


δοκεῖ] δοκεῖν Dindorf. 
τυχεῖν deleted by Wilamowitz, λαχεῖν Pflugk. 
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Dio. Well then, he who pays heed to popular opin- 
ion is not a bit better, but rather far more pathetic. 
For often he would undergo several changes on one 
and the same day, vet not, like the man 1 have im- 
agined, at certain dennite times, bnt. alike in the 
afternoon or in the early morning, nothing will keep 
him from being the most uniortünaté of orale: now 
being swept along and flying higher than the clouds. 
if it so happen that any have sent him forth under full 
sail and have praised him, now taking in his sails and 
abasing himself, his spirit experiencing. methinks, far 
more waxings and wanings than the moon. Has he 
not, then, drawn a more wretched fate and a far more 
luckless Jot than they say fell to Meleager. son of Α]- 
thaea and Oeneus, whose span of les men say. was 
in the keeping of a mere firebrand ? So long as the 
brand blazed and the fire remained in it, just so long 
Meleager lived and throve, but as the brand lost its 
strength, he too wasted from grief and despondency. 
and when the fire went out he died and was gone.! 


1 During the famous boar-hunt associated with his name, 
by way of avenging a slight cast upon Atalanta by the 
brothers of his mother Althaea, he slew them out of hand. 
His mother, hearing of the deed, snatched the fatal brand 
from its place in the ashes, hurled it into the flames, and 
thus ended the life of her son. 


THE SUXLYSEIGELEUEH DISCOURSE: 
ON-OPINION 


Ix this Discourse Dio once more approaches the subject of 
opinion as contrasted with know ledge. Here, how ever, he 
is stressing the practical utility of knowledge in one’s daily 
life and business pursuits, in other words, the impossibility 
of achieving success in any walk of life when led by mere 
opinion rather than by a clear understanding of the things 
to be avoided or attempted and of the reasons on which one's 
choice should be based. Although some attention is paid to 
the unwisdom of following the opinion of one's neighbours, 
the principal emphasis is laid upon the necessity in each 
instance of substituting knowledge for one's own untutored 
opinions. 


68. HEPI ΌΞΗΣ TPITOY 


e | » € J > / aN 
Ot πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι ὁπόσα ἐπιτηδεύουσιν ἢ 
- 3 i » ~ > / € ^f > 3 . 
ζηλοῦσιν, οὐδὲν αὐτῶν εἰδότες ὁποῖόν ἐστιν οὐδὲ 
e » > > ΄ > M 
ἤντινα ἔχει ὠφέλειαν ἐπιτηδεύουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ 
/ b! e ~ - ΄ > f MT > / 
δόξης ἢ ἡδονῆς ἢ συνηθείας ἀγόμενοι πρὸς αὐτά: 
3.5» > e > / . » ~ M 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ ὅσων ἀπέχονται καὶ εὐλαβοῦνται μὴ 
/, > / es να > / > M 
πράττειν, εἰδότες ἃ βλάπτει ἀπέχονται οὐδὲ 
/ » . M 
ὁποίαν τινὰ φέρει τὴν βλάβην, ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων 
“ e ^ M » 2 z bi 1 T 
ὅσα ὁρῶσι τοὺς ἄλλους εὐλαβουμένους 7) περὶ ὧν 
Ἢ > » ^ e » - aN e^ 
ἂν εἰς ἔθος καταστῶσιν wate εὐλαβεῖσθαι, ἢ à 
νομίζουσιν ἀηδῆ ἔσεσθαι αὐτοῖς καὶ πόνον τινὰ 
^ Ἂν M ^ € £ 
δοκεῖ ἔχειν, ὡς τὸ πολὺ ταῦτα ὑποπτεύουσιν. 
T7 4 ~ ~ . M ~ ? ~ 
Kai τὸ μὲν τῆς ἡδονῆς καὶ τὸ τοῦ πόνου πᾶσι 
κοινόν: ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν ἧττον, οἱ δὲ μᾶλλον ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
x rs ean ~ / > / . > > 4 
dovAobyrat* τὸ δὲ τῆς δόξης ἀνόμοιον καὶ οὐ ταὐτὸ 
Sn e ~ e M ^ , ~ 
πᾶσιν. ὅθεν of μὲν ταῦτα, οἱ δὲ ταῦτα ἐπαινοῦσι 
` , / > ’ €T > ^ . 
καὶ ψέγουσι, πολλάκις τἀναντία. οἷον ἀλγεῖ μὲν 
6 τε ᾿Ινδὸς καὶ ὁ Λάκων τιτρωσκόμενος ἢ Kad- 
pI M € / > 3 ^ 
μενος καὶ’ ὅ τε Φρὺξ καὶ ὁ Λυδός: ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι 
` > ε / 3 M * L4 T δέ 
μὲν οὐχ ὑπείκουσι διὰ τὸ ἠσκηκέναι, οὗτοι δέ, 


i οἱ δὲ Mimperius : η. 
5 καὶ added by Fanperins. 
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Most men in all their pursuits and interests follow 
them in utter ignorance of what the nature of each is 
or even what practical value each has ; instead, they 
are drawn to them by opinion or pleasure or habit. 
Nor. on the other hand, in the case of those pursuits 
and interests from which they abstain and which they 
avoid engaging in. do they abstain because the y know 
which are harmful or what is the nature of the harm 
which they entail: instead, in these matters too. 
whatever they observe that their neighbours avoid 
or things which it has become their ο τση to avoid 
or which they suppose will be unpleasant for them- 
selves and are reputed to be accompanied by some 
pain, these things they generally view with misgiving. 

Moreover, w hile the sensations of pleasure and of 
pain are common to all men—though some are en- 
slaved by them to a smaller and some to a greater 
degree—the matter of opinion varies and is not the 
same for all. Thus it happens that some praise or 
blame this and some that, frequently acting at vari- 
ance in this regard. For example, pain is experi- 
enced by both the Indian and the Spartan when they 
are wounded or burnt, as well as by the Phrygian 
and the Lydian ; vet while the Indian and the Sp: artan 
refuse to flinch because they have been hardened 
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ὃ . an > 8 ^ ` > / τ lA er 
ta τὸ ασθενεῖς καὶ ἀνάσκητοι εἶναι. πάλιν ἥδεσθαι 
M > ~ 
μὲν ἀφροδισίοις καὶ σιτίοις καὶ ποτοῖς ἡδέσιν 
> / 
ἀνάγκη τόν τε "Ίωνα καὶ τὸν Θετταλὸν καὶ τὸν 
ος ` RE ` 5» ` \ ἢ 
ταλιώτην καὶ τὸν Vernv καὶ τὸν ᾿Ινδὸν καὶ τὸν 
ἈΠ ’ 1λλ᾽ € \ 3 ’ ’ 
Σπαρτιάτην: ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν οὐ πάνυ τι φροντίζουσι 
τῶν ἡδέων, ἀρχὴν δὲ οὐδὲ πειρῶνται ἁπάντων: 
ε δὲ 2 0 ^ Ελ , aN JAC Aé ¢ Ad 
οἱ δὲ ἀποθανεῖν ἕλοιτ᾽ ἂν ὀλίγῳ πλέον ἡσθέντες. 
To οὖν τῆς δόξης ἔοικεν εἶναι παντοδαπώτατον 
Y , ` / / / ` 1 
καὶ πλείστη καὶ μεγίστη τούτου διαφορά. διὰ δὲ 
m 3 / ~ e y 
τοῦτο ἐν οὐδενὶ γένει τῶν ζῴων εὗροι τις ἂν 
t 
’ / 5 \ ο 2 ’ ^ 9 
τοσαύτην στάσιν οὐδὲ οὕτως ἐναντίον αὑτῷ TU 
γένος, οἷον ἵππων ἢ κυνῶν ἢ λεόντων ἢ βοῶν ἢ 
3 vA > V / / e / M ^ 
ἐλάφων, ἀλλὰ τρέφονταί τε ὁμοίως καὶ γεννῶσι 
LEA! ^ ` ~ ^ 
καὶ τρέφουσι καὶ ἐπὶ ταὐτὰ ὁρμῶσι καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν 
, 
ἀπέχονται τὰ ὅμοια. μόνῳ yap ζυνέπονται ὡς 
` . ~ € ~ $ M > ` /, » 
τὸ πολὺ TH ἡδεῖ καὶ τὸ ἀλγεινὸν φεύγουσιν. av- 
z / 
θρωπος δὲ φύσει φρονήσεως μετέχων, ἀπολειπό- 
` > ~ ` / ` e / 
μενος δὲ αὐτῆς διὰ φαυλότητα καὶ ῥᾳθυμίαν, 
/ 3 M z 
δόξης καὶ ἀπάτης ἔνδοθεν μεστός ἐστι’ καὶ πάντα 
3 ή / X 35 ~ . ^ 
ἀλλήλοις διαφέρονται, καὶ περὶ ἐσθῆτος καὶ στολῆς 
^ / M ^ 
καὶ περὶ τροφῆς καὶ ἀφροδισίων καὶ περὶ τιμῆς 
. 3 £ M zo 3 M SÀ " ε / δὲ . 
καὶ ἀτιμίας, κατὰ ἔθνη" καὶ πόλεις: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
^ ` e 3 4 e 
ἐν τῇ) πόλει καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἕκαστος ἐσπούδακεν ὁ 
~ / ’ e ` > » 
μὲν γῆν ὡς πλείστην κτήσασθαι, ὁ δὲ ἀργύριον, 
e δὲ 3 ὃ £ Ò € δὲ $ ^ ε o 2 . 
ὁ δὲ ἀνδράποδα, ὁ δὲ ξύμπαντα ταῦτα, ὁ ἐπὶ 
- ~ ^ y 
τῷ λέγειν θαυμάζεσθαι καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τῶν ἄλλων 
1 διὰ δὲ Crosby : διά τε. 
αὑτῷ τι Reiske : αὐτῶ τι Or αὐτῶν τι (or τὸ). 
3 καὶ περὶ τιμῆς καὶ ἀτιμίας, κατὰ ἔθνη Pilugk: καὶ περὶ 
ἀτιμίας τὰ ἔθνη UBM, καὶ περὶ τιμῆς καὶ ἔθνη PH. 
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to it, the Phrygian and the Lydian do flinch, beeause 
they are weak and not hardened. Again, while 
pleasure inevitably is experienced in sexual rela- 
tions and in food and drink whieh are pleasurable, 
not only by the Ionian but also by the Thessalian, 
the Italian Greek, the Getan, the Indian, and the 
Spartan, yet some are not particularly interested in 
the pleasures, but they do not even try them all to 
begin with, while the others would accept death as 
the price of obtaining a little more pleasure. 

Now apparently the matter of opinion is of every 
conceivable kind and the differences to be found in 
this matter are very numerous and very great. And 
it is because of this fact that in no breed of animals 
would one find so great dissension, nor would one 
find any breed so at varianee with itself—take, for 
example, horses or dogs or lions or cattle or deer ; 
on the eontrary, animals that are alike behave alike 
in feeding, in begetting, and in rearing their young, 
and they have the same appetites and the samc 
aversions. The reason is that in general they follow 
only what is pleasant and shun what is painful. But 
the human race, which by nature partakes of wisdom, 
though it falls short of it through bad judgement 
and indifference, is inwardly full of opinion and self- 
deception. Moreover, men differ with one another 
in everything—in dress and apparel, in food and 
sexual pleasures, in honour and dishonour—according 
to nations and cities. And similarly also within the 
city, each one has his own individual ambition—one 
to obtain as much land as possible, another silver, 
another slaves, another all these things together. 
another to be admired for his eloquence and by this 


* After τῇ Arnim adds αὐτῇ. 
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/ ; e . 3 M / . > A 
πλέον δύνασθαι, ὁ δὲ αὐτὸ µόνον δεινὸς εἶναι καὶ 
τὴν ἐμπ ειρίαν τὴν περὶ τὰ «πράγματα! ἐζήλωκεν, 
ὁ δὲ am ἄλλου τινὸς ἰσχύειν, ὁ δὲ τρυφὴν ὡς 
πλείστην ἐπιτηδεύειν. : 

Τούτων μὲν οὖν, ὅπερ ἔφην, οὐδὲν ἄν, ὡς εἰκός, 
ὀρθῶς πράττοιεν οὐδὲ οἱ τὰ κράτιστα δοκοῦντες 
ἐπιτηδεύειν. οὐ γὰρ εἰδότες τὸ βέλτιον ἢ τὸ 

- s e ^ 
χεῖρον ἢ τὸ συμφέρον αἱροῦνται οὐδέν. ὅστις δ᾽ 

. 
ἐπεθύμησε φρονήσεως καὶ διενοήθη πῶς χρὴ 
ἐπιμεληθέντα αὑτοῦ καὶ παίδευσιν Tivat παιδευ- 
θέντα γενέσθαι ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν καὶ διαφέροντα τῶν 
πολλῶν, τοῦτον ἐγώ φημι φύσεώς τε χρηστῆς 
τυχεῖν καὶ τύχης ὁμοίας. ἐλπὶς γὰρ ζητοῦντα 
καὶ παιδευόμενον ἐξευρεῖν τὸ δέον καὶ πρὸς τί 

ε - A / / ia h » ^ 
ὁρῶντα καὶ τί βουλόμενον πάντα τὰ ἄλλα χρὴ 
πράττειν καὶ οἰκονομεῖν. 

ε . - M e n » ^ 

O δὲ τοῦτο συνεὶς ἅπαντα av ἤδη καλῶς δια- 
πράττοιτο καὶ τὰ μείζω δοκοῦντα καὶ τὰ σμικρό- 
Tepa: καὶ εἴτε ἱππικῆς ἐπιτηδεύοι ἀγωνίαν εἴτε 

^ > ^ » - 
μουσικῆς εἴτε γεωργίας ἐπιμελοῖτο εἴτε στρατηγεῖν 
ἐθέλοι 7) ἄρχειν τὰς ἄλλας ἀρχὰς 5 τὰ ἄλλα τὰ 
κοινὰ ἐν τῇ πόλει πράττειν, εὖ πάντα ποιήσει" 
καὶ περὶ οὐδὲν ἂν σφάλλοιτο. ἄνευ δὲ τούτου 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον μὲν τῶν ἔργων ἐνίοτε αὑτῷ τε καὶ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις φαίνοιτο ἂν κατορθῶν" οἷον εἰ γεωργῶν 
ἐπιτυγχάνοι περὶ τοὺς καρποὺς ἢ ἱππεύειν' ἐμπει- 
τὰ πράγματα Pflugk : τὸ πρᾶγμα. 
ἐπιτηδεύειν H : ἐπιτηδεύει. 3 
τίνα Fm perius : τινα Or τινα καὶ. 

, E ] 

+ , ΄ M n λῶ ^ ΄ ν ΄ PH T 
ευ παντα ποιήσει . ς καλως αν παντα ποιήσοι « OUTOS 
πάντα ποιήσει U D, καλῶς ἂν πάντα ποιήσειε Emperius. 

* κατορθῶν] κατορθοῦν Imperius. 

7 ἱππεύειν Reiske: ἱππεύων. 
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means to have greater power than his fellows, another 
strives merely to be clever and to achieve experience 
in politics, another to have influence for some other 
reason, another to indulge in luxury to the fullest 
extent. 

Now, as I was saying, in no one of these pursuits, 
in all likelihood, w sue even those who are reputed 
to be best in their line carry it on successfully. Vor, 
not knowing what is better or what is worse or what 
is advantageous, they exereise no choiee at all. But 
he who has desired wisdom and has given thought 
to how he should look after himself and what eduea- 
tion he should receive in order to become a good man 
and superior to the masses, he, 1 sav, has been blest 
with a good eharacter and with a corresponding for- 
tune besides. For there is hope that, if he investi- 
gates and receives instruction, he will discover what 
is required and with what aim and purpose he should 
carry on and regulate all else. 

But he who understands this would from that 
moment be sueeessful in all things, both those which 
are thought to be more important and those which 
are thought to be less; and whether he were to 
follow horse-racing or to devote himself to music or 
to agriculture, or if he should wish to be a general or 
to hold the other offices or to conduct the other publie 
business in his city, he will do everything well and 
would make no mistakes in anything. Howev er, with- 
out this understanding, while in each of his labours 
he might sometimes seem both to himself and to his 
neighbours to be suceessful—for instanee. if as a 
ιο he were to be fortunate with his erops, or if 
he were to have more than ordinary acquaintance 
with the handling of horses, or if he were to have 
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ρότερος εἴη ἢ Ta’ κατὰ μουσικὴν ἱκανῶς γιγνώσκοι' 
η ἀγωνιζόμενος δύναιτο τῶν ἀντιπάλων κρατεῖν, 
τὸ δὲ σύμπαν ἁμαρτάνοι ἂν πρὸς οὐδὲν ἀγαθὸν 
οὐδὲ ὥστε ὠφελεῖσθαι ταῦτα ἐργαζόμενος. 

Οὔκουν δυνατός" ἐστιν εὐδαιμονεῖν, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ 
εὐπλοῆσαι δύναταί τις οὐκ εἰδὼς ἔνθα πλεῖ, μάτην" 
ἐν τῷ πελάγει φερόμενος, νῦν μὲν ὀρθῆς πλεούσης 
τῆς νεώς, ἂν οὕτω τύχη, νῦν δὲ ἀποκλινούσης, 
καὶ νῦν μὲν οὐρίου φερομένου τοῦ πνεύματος, 
πάλιν δὲ ἐναντίου. χρὴ δὲ ὥσπερ ἐν λύρᾳ τὸν 
μέσον φθόγγον καταστήσαντες ἔπειτα πρὸς τοῦτον 
ἁρμόζονται τοὺς ἄλλους: εἰ δὲ μή, οὐδεμίαν où- 
δέποτε ἁρμονίαν ἀποδείξουσιν' οὕτως ἐν τῷ βίῳ 
ξυνέντας τὸ βέλτιστον καὶ τοῦτο ἀποδείξαντας 
πέρας πρὸς τοῦτο τἆλλα ποιεῖν εἰ δὲ μή, ἀνάρμο- 
στον αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐκμελῆ τὸν βίον εἰκός ἐστι 
γίγνεσθαι. 

Ion va Reiske: eire Or ἥτε. 
? γιγνώσκοι Wilamowitz : γιγνώσκων or γινώσκων. 


3 δυνατός Arnim : δυνατόν. 
After μάτην Emperius deletes δὲ ἄρτι with PH. 
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fairly good knowledge of musie, or if in athletie con- 
tests he conld overcome his competitors—still on the 
whole he would fail, since he would be working at 
these things to no good end nor in such a way as to 
derive benefit. 

Therefore he is ineapable of being prosperous, just 
as one cannot make a successful voyage if one does 
not know whither he is sailing, being carried along 
aimlessly on the sea, his ship at one moment sailing 
a straight course, should fortune so decree, but the 
next moment yawing, at one moment with the wind 
astern, the next with it dead ahead. Nay, just as 
with the lyre musicians first set the middle string 
and then tune the others to harmonize with that 
—otherwise they will never achieve any harmony 
at all—so with life, men should first come to under- 
stand what is best and then, having made this their 
goal, they should do everything else with reference 
to this; otherwise their life will be out of harmony 
and out of tune in all likelihood. 


THE SIXTY Ni TCH DISCOURSE: 
ON VIRTUR 


Tne theme of this Discourse is the doctrine that the 
virtuous life is the happy life. Dio bemoans the fact that 
most men give their whole attention to so-called practical 
pursuits to the neglect of their spiritual well-being and de- 
velopment. Striving to attain success in any number of 
material enterprises, they miss true happiness through their 
failure to see that character is its sure foundation. Without 
good character laws are of little avail, and happiness is the 
gift of the gods, who are not inclined to favour ignorance 
and inattention to the needs of the soul. It is interesting to 
find Dio here expressing the belief that those who would 
commit a crime but are prevented from so doing through 
fear are as guilty as those who actually yield to the temptation. 
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69. ΠΕΡΙ APETHZ 


1 ᾿"Απορόν pot δοκεῖ εἶναι ὅτι οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἄλλα 
μὲν ἐπαινοῦσι καὶ θαυμάζουσιν, ἄλλων δὲ ἐφίενται 
καὶ περὶ ἄλλα ἐσπουδάκασιν. ἐπαινοῦσι μὲν γάρ, 
ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, πάντες καὶ θεῖα καὶ σεμνά φασιν 
ἀνδρείαν. καὶ δικαιοσύνην καὶ φρόνησιν καὶ συλ- 
λήβδην. ἀρετὴν πᾶσαν. καὶ οὓς ἂν ἡγῶνται τοιού- 
τους εἶναι 7 γεγονέναι ἢ ἐγγύς, θαυμάζουσι καὶ 
ὑμνοῦσι: καὶ τοὺς μέν τινας θεούς, τοὺς δὲ ἥρωας 
ἀποφαίνουσιν, οἷον 'HpakAéa καὶ Διοσκούρους 
καὶ Θησέα καὶ ᾿Λχιλλέα καὶ πάντας τοὺς ἡμιθέους 
λεγομένους. οἷς ὃν' ἂν ὅμοιον ὑπολαμβάνωσιν, 
ἕτοιμοί εἶσιν ἅπαντες ἐκείνῳ πείθεσθαι καὶ ὑπη- 
ρετεῖν, ὅ τι ἂν προστάττῃ, καὶ βασιλέα καὶ ἄρχοντα 
ἀποδεικνύναι ἑαυτῶν καὶ τὰ σφέτερα ἐπιτρέπειν 
ὃν ἂν σώφρονα καὶ δίκαιον καὶ φρόνιμον ὄντως 
ὑπολαμβάνωσι καὶ ἁπλῶς ἄνδρα ἀγαθόν. 

2 “Ὥστε ταύτῃ μὲν οὐκ ἄν τις αὐτοῖς μέμψαιτο 
ὡς οὐκ αἰσθανομένοις ὅτι σεμνόν τι καὶ τίμιον 
καὶ τοῦ παντὸς ἄξιον χρῆμα ἀρετή: ἐπιθυμοῦσί 
γε μὴν πάντων μᾶλλον n ἀγαθοὶ γενέσθαι καὶ 
πράττουσι πάντα πρότερον ἢ ὅπως σωφρονήσουσι 
καὶ φρόνιμοι ἔσονται καὶ δίκαιοι καὶ ἄνδρες 
σπουδαῖοι, καλῶς μὲν αὑτῶν δυνάμενοι προΐστασθαι, 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH DISCOURSE : 
ON VIRTUE 


Ir seems to me a fact hard to explain, that people 
praise and admire one set of things yet aim at and 
have seriously pursued a different set. For instance. 
virtually all praise and refer to as " divine " and “ au- 
gust” such things as valour and righteousness and 
wisdom and, in short, ev ery virtue. Moreover, whom- 
ever they believe to be, or to have been, characterized 
by such virtues, or nearly so, him they admire and 
celebrate in song ; and certain ones they represent 
as gods and others as heroes—for example, Heracles, 
the Dioscuri, Theseus, Achilles, and all the demigods, 
as they are called. And whomever they suppose to 
be like those beings they one and all are ready to 
obey and to serve, no matter what orders he may 
give, and they are ready to appoint as their king and 
ruler and to make the guardian of their possessions 
any man whom they suppose to be really prudent 
and righteous and wise and, in a word, a good man. 

Therefore in this respect no one could censure 
them as not perceiving that virtue is something august 
and precious and all- -important ; yet they really 
desire any and every thing in preference to becoming 
good, and they busy henee with everything in 
preference to the problem of becoming a 
and wise and righteous and men of merit, competent 
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καλῶς δὲ οἶκον οἰκῆσαι, καλῶς δὲ ἄρξαι πόλεως, 
εὖ δὲ πλοῦτον ἐνεγκεῖν, εὖ δὲ πενίαν, εὖ δὲ προσ- 
- / x x / / * 
ενεχθῆναι φίλοις, εὖ δὲ συγγενέσι, δικαίως ὃ 
, a , e 7 1 5 , 
ἐπιμεληθῆναι γονέων, ὁσίως δὲ" θεραπεῦσαι θεούς. 
ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μέν τινες περὶ γεωργίαν πραγματεύονται, 
ε ^ 
οἱ δὲ περὶ ἐμπορίαν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ στρατείαν ὁρμῶσιν, 
ε 3 3 : ME ΄ ε . > . wn . 
οἱ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἰατρικήν, οἱ δὲ οἰκοδομικὴν ἢ ναυπηγικὴν 
> / € a) / bi > ^ an 
ἐκμανθάνουσιν, οἱ δὲ κιθαρίζειν ἢ αὐλεῖν ἢ σκυτο- 
m Ul ΄ ε M e M / 
τομεῖν ἢ παλαίειν, οἱ δὲ ὅπως δειοὶ δόξουσι περ 
τὸ εἰπεῖν ἐν δήμω ἢ δικαστηρίῳ τὴν πᾶσαν σπουδὴν 
ἔχουσιν, οἱ δὲ ὅπως ἰσχυροὶ ἔσονται τὰ σώματα. 
kairo? τοὺς ἐμπόρους μὲν καὶ γεωργοὺς καὶ 
> 
στρατιώτας καὶ ἰατροὺς καὶ οἰκοδόμους καὶ κιθα- 
x M > hi . ’ 5’ . . 
ριστὰς καὶ αὐλητὰς καὶ παιδοτρίβας, ἔτι δὲ τοὺς 
/ ^ 
λεγομένους ῥήτορας καὶ τοὺς πάνυ ἰσχύοντας τοῖς 
, E , 1 - 4 ` E er 
σώμασιν, ἀθλίους καὶ δυστυχεῖς' πολλοὺς ἂν εὗροι 
τις ἢ μικροῦ δεῖν ἅπαντας. 
bi oy e . y F . € ~ 5 . 
Αν δὲ ἡ ψυχὴ ἔμφρων γένηται καὶ ὃ νοῦς ἀγαθὸς 
> P / E A 
καὶ ἱκανοὶ ὦσι τά τε αὑτῶν πράγματα ὀρθῶς 
πράττειν καὶ τὰ τῶν ἄλλων, τούτους ἀνάγκη καὶ 
εὐδαιμόνως ζῆν, νομίμους ἄνδρας γενομένους καὶ 
^ ld ^ 
ἀγαθοῦ δαίµονος τυχόντας καὶ φίλους ὄντας τοῖς 
^ 3 Δ 7 
θεοῖς. οὐ γὰρ ἄλλους μὲν φρονίμους εἰκὸς εἶναι, 
ἄλλους δὲ ἐμπείρους τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων πραγμάτων, 
> X 3 . > + » ’ xv 
οὐδὲ ἄλλους μὲν τἀνθρώπεια ἐπίστασθαι, ἄλλους 
* ‘ ^ 3 X ” M > ^ ’ 3 
δὲ τὰ θεῖα, οὐδὲ ἄλλους μὲν εἶναι τῶν θείων ἐπι- 
στήμονας, ἄλλους δὲ ὁσίους, οὐδὲ ἄλλους μὲν" 


1 ὁσίως δὲ Emperius, ὁσίως τε Wyttenbach : ὅπως δὲ (τε). 
5 καίτοι Emperius: καὶ. 
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to govern themselves well, to manage a household 
w ell. to rule a city well, to endure w ell either wealth 
or poverty, to behave well toward friends and kins- 
men, to eare for parents with equity, and to serve 
gods with piety. But some busy themselves with 
farming, some with trading. some are devoted to 
military affairs, some to the medieal profession, some 
acquire a thorough knowledge of earpentry or of ship- 
building, some of playing the lvre or the flute or of 
shoemaking or wrestling, some devote their whole 
attention to gaining a reputation as clever speakers in 
Assembly or in law-court, some to becoming strong in 
body. And yet the Gade farmers, soldes. physi- 
eians, builders, lyre-players, fl: autists, athletie trainers, 
yes, and the orators, as they are called, and those who 
have great strength of body— -all these one would find 
to be “pitiable and unfortunate in many. or indeed in 
almost all, instances. 

On the other hand, if their soul beeomes rational 
and their mind really good, and if they are able to 
manage sueeessfully their own affairs and those of 
their neighbours too, these men will necessarily also 
lead happy lives, having shown themselves to be 
law-abiding, having dbtaned a good genius to guard 
them, and being dear to the gods. For it duce not 
stand to reason that one set of men are wise and 
another set versed in human affairs. nor vet that some 
are conversant with hunian affairs and some with 
affairs divine, nor that some men have knowledge 
of divine things and others are pious, nor that some 


3 After δυστυχεῖς Pflugk adds τοὺς. 

4 After ὁσίους UB add οὐδὲ ἄλλους μὲν δικαίους ἄλλους δὲ 
ὁσίους, M οὐδὲ ἄλλους δικαίους καὶ ἄλλους ὁσίους. 

5 After μὲν PH add καὶ δικαίους. 
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ε / ^ e; 
ὁσίους, ἄλλους δὲ θεοφιλεῖς: οὐδὲ ἕτεροι μὲν 
3 0 X ^ e X >) ’ δὲ 
ἔσονται θεοφιλεῖς, ἕτεροι δὲ εὐδαίμονες. οὐδὲ 
e > 
ἕτεροι μέν εἶσιν ἄνθρωποι ἄφρονες, ἕτεροι ὃ 
^ a Ν 
ἀγνοοῦσι τὰ καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς πράγματα: οὐδὲ ot τὰ 
^ ^ d M 
σφέτερα πράγματα ἀγνοοῦσι, τὰ θεῖα ἴσασιν' οὐδὲ 
€ SÀ 4 ^ H e 2 3 > / 7 
οἱ φαύλως περὶ τῶν θείων ὑπειληφότες οὐκ ἀνόσιοί 
τ 5 
εἰσιν. οὐδέ γε τοὺς ἀνοσίους οἷόν τε φίλους εἶναι 
^ δὲ A M t ^ X ὃ ^ 
θεοῖς, οὐδὲ τοὺς μὴ φίλους θεοῖς μὴ δυστυχεῖς 
εἶναι. 
M / 3 7 t1 » / e , / 
5 Διὰ τί ποτ᾽ οὖν ot! ὀρεγόμενοι ὅπως εὐδαιμονή- 
σουσιν οὐ προθυμοῦνται᾽ τοιούτους παρέχειν σφᾶς 
αὐτούς, ἃ δὲ πράττοντας οὐδὲν αὐτοὺς κωλύει 
κακῶς καὶ ἀθλίως ζῆν, πᾶσαν τούτων ἐπιμέλειαν 
ποιοῦνται; καίτοι ἄνευ μὲν αὐλητῶν καὶ κιθα- 
ριστῶν καὶ σκυτοτόμων καὶ παιδοτριβῶν καὶ 
ε t ? ^ b] 
ῥητόρων καὶ ἰατρῶν οὐκ ἀδύνατον ἀνθρώποις 
- ^ ^ 3 2 
βιοῦν πάνυ καλῶς καὶ νομίμως, οἶμαι δ᾽ ἐγὼ καὶ 
^ / ^ 
6 δίχα γεωργῶν kai οἰκοδόμων. Σκύθαι γοῦν οὐδὲν 
a / 
κωλύονται οἱ νομάδες μήτε οἰκίας ἔχοντες μήτε 
γῆν σπείροντες ἢ φυτεύοντες δικαίως καὶ κατὰ 
νόμους πολιτεύεσθαι: ἄνευ δὲ νόμου καὶ δικαίου 
μὴ κακῶς ζῆν ἀνθρώπους καὶ πολὺ τῶν θηρίων 
53o 7 3 , 5 / ” > € ` SÀ 
ὠμότερον οὐ δυνατόν. ἔτι δ᾽ ὅπου μὲν φαῦλοι 
΄ > 
σκυτοτόμοι εἰσὶ καὶ γεωργοὶ καὶ οἰκοδόμοι, οὐδὲν 
2 - ` ^ / £ 2 . ` e 
ἐκεῖ διὰ τοῦτο συμβαίνει χαλεπόν, ἀλλὰ τὰ ὑπο- 
/ M / 
δήµατα χείρω" καὶ πυροὶ ἐλάττους καὶ κριθαί: 
. M / 
ὅπου δὲ ἄρχοντες χείρους καὶ δικασταὶ καὶ νόμοι, 


After of Emperius deletes μὲν. 
Mic r προθυμοῦνται. E mperius adds μὲν. 
ὃ ὠμότερον UB: ἀνομώτερον MPH. 
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are pious and others dear to the gods; nor will a 
separate group be dear to the gods and another group 
be favoured by fortune. Nor is s there one class of men 
who are fools but another class ignorant of their own 
affairs; nor are those who are ignorant of their 
own affairs informed about things divine ; nor are 
those who have formed mistaken opinions about 
things divine free from impiety. And surely those 
who are impious cannot be dear to the gods nor 
those who are not dear to the gods be other than 
unfortunate. 

Why in the world, then, do not those who aim to 
attain a happy life do their best to make them- 
selves happy instead of devoting their entire atten- 
tion to things which do not at all prevent their 
leading a bad; yes wretched, existence ? Yet with- 
out flute-players and lyre-players and shoemakers 
and athletie trainers and orators and physicians it 
is not impossible for men to live very good and 
ordered lives, and, I fancy, even S rout farmers 
and builders. At any rate the Scythians who are 
nomads, though they neither have houses nor sow 
seed nor plant trees and vines, are by no means 
prevented from playing their part as citizens with 
justice and in accordance with law; yet without 
law and justice men cannot avoid living badly and 
in much more savage fashion than the wild beasts. 
Moreover, where shoemakers and farmers and builders 
are of inferior quality, no serious harm results on 
that account ; it is merely that the shoes are inferior 
and the wheat and barley scarcer. On the other hand, 
where rulers and judges and laws are inferior, the 


* χείρω added by Reiske, χείρω καὶ τὰ οἰκοδομήματα Wenke- 
bach. 
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~ ή 
τὰ πράγματα κάκιον ἔχει τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐκείνων 
^ e , ’ \ > ’ 
καὶ ὁ βίος δυστυχέστερος καὶ στάσεις καὶ ἀδικίαι 
` er N 3 f . 7 b] > ^ 
καὶ ὕβρεις καὶ ἀσέβεια πολλὴ φύεται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. 

ΓΩ . / ` y ^ 
"Exe δὲ σκυτοτόμον μὲν αὐτὸν οὐκ ὄντα λυσιτελεῖ 
3 » ’ e LA . b ^ 
παρ᾽ ἄλλου πρίασθαι ὑποδήματα, καὶ οἰκοδομεῖν 
, > ’ » κα z ΄ 
οὐκ ἐπιστάμενον ἄλλον ἐπὶ τούτω μισθώσασθαι, 
καὶ γεωργὸν μὴ ὄντα σῖτον πρίασθαι καὶ ὄσπρια: 
y M > X y 5 ~ ~ 7 
ἄδικον δὲ αὐτὸν ὄντα οὐ λυσιτελεῖ τῶν δικαίων 
> » , > . 5’ M > ~ 
παρ᾽ ἄλλου τυγχάνειν οὐδὲ ἄφρονα καὶ ἀγνοοῦντα 
- E ΩΙ ~ 3» 
ἃ δεῖ ποιεῖν καὶ ὧν ἀπέχεσθαι, μετανοοῦντα᾽ ἐφ 
ε P, ` e 37 ` . - ” 
ἑκάστῳ πρὸς ἕτερον ἰέναι. πρὸς γὰρ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
’ ΝΜ ε ΄ s > 4 A 
ὃ μὲν ἀργυρίου δεόμενος ἢ ἱματίων ἢ οἰκίας ἢ 
» > ^ . ~ 
ἄλλου του ἐπίσταταί τε καὶ ζητεῖ παρὰ τῶν 
» if ~ e X m~ 3 » > A » A 
ἐχόντων λαβεῖν: ὁ δὲ νοῦν οὐκ ἔχων οὐδὲ αὐτὸ 
“~ ε » ^ > > ’ 
τοῦτο ἐπίσταται ὅτι οὐκ ἔχει νοῦν: ἀλλ᾽ αὐτός 
φησιν ἱκανὸς εἶναι καὶ ἰσχυρίζεται τῇ" ἀφροσύνῃ, 
f ’ ` ’ > ’ X / 
πάντα πράττων καὶ λέγων ἀφρόνως, καὶ οὔ φησιν 
” - σολ DE ναι 0» 7 > > 
ἄδικος εἶναι οὐδὲ ἀνόητος οὐδὲ ἀκόλαστος, ἀλλ 
n e ^ A - 
ὡς οἷόν τε ἱκανῶς περὶ ταῦτα ἔχειν, ὧν οὐδεμίαν 
’ 3 ’ 3 ’ > 4 » , M 
πώποτε ἐπιμέλειαν ἐποιήσατο οὐδὲ ἔμαθεν οὐδὲν 
τούτων ἕνεκεν. 
3 M ài > ΄ 7 f. > ^ 
Οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐπιστήμην εἶναι νομίζουσι, καθ᾽’ ἣν 
- A M 
εἴσονται τί πρακτέον αὐτοῖς ἢ τί μὴ πρακτέον καὶ 
^ ’ > ~ > . ` ’ > ~ 
πῶς βιώσονται ὀρθῶς: ἀλλὰ τοὺς νόμους αὐτοῖς 
ἱκανοὺς εἶναι πρὸς τοῦτο τοὺς γεγραμμένους: 
[7 ^ ’ . € f 
ὅπως δὲ πείσονται τοῖς νόμοις καὶ ἑκόντες ποιή- 


1 μετανοοῦντα] μετὰ νοῦν Arnim. 
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affairs of those people are in worse condition and 
their life is more unfortunate, and factions. injustices, 
deeds of arrogance, and impiety flourish in abundance 
with them. 

Furthermore. though when one is not himself a 
shoemaker it is profitable to purchase shoes from 
another person, and when one does not understand 
building, to hire another person for that work. and 
when one is not a farmer, to purchase grain and pulse ; 
on the other hand, when one is himself unjust, it is 
not profitable to get his justice from another, nor, 
when one lacks wisdom and does not know what 
he ought to do and what he ought to refrain from 
doing, to be constantly regretting every single act and 
resorting for knowledge to another person. For, in 
addition to all the other considerations. he who needs 
money or clothing or house or anything else not 
only knows that fact but also seeks to get these 
things from those who have them: w hereas he who 
has no sense does not even know just this very fact, 
that he has no sense: instead, he himself claims to 
be competent and obstinately persists in his folly, 
everything he does or says being witless, and he 
denies that he is unjust or foolish or lawless but 
insists that he is ever so competent in these matters, 
though he has never paid any attention to them or 
learned anything as far as those things are concerned. 

In fact, these men do not even believe in the 
existence of a knowledge in accordance with which 
they will know what they ought to do or what they 
ought not to do and how they will live correctly : ; 
nay, they believe that the laws are sufficient for them 
for that purpose. the laws on the statute books: 
but how they are to obey the laws and voluntarily do 
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σουσι τὰ ἐκείνοις δοκοῦντα οὐδὲν φροντίζουσιν. 
καίτοι τί ἧττον ὁ φόβῳ τοῦ κλέπτειν ἀπεχόμενος, 
εὐδοκῶν' ἀλλὰ μὴ μισῶν τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ kaTa- 
γιγνώσκων, κλέπτης τῶν ὑφαιρουμένων ἐστίν: 
εἰ μὴ καὶ τὸν ἡμέρας οὐ κλέπτοντα, ἀλλὰ νυκτὸς 
γενομένης, κλέπτην οὐ φήσομεν ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, 
ἀλλὰ δίκαιον εἶναι; ἔπειτα δέονται πολλῶν τῶν 
ἀπειλούντων καὶ κολαζόντων, ὡς οὐ δυνάμενοι 
αὐτοὶ ἀπέχεσθαι τῶν ἀδικημάτων, ἀλλὰ καὶ οἴκοι 
τοιοίδε’ ὄντες: τοιοῦτοι δὲ ὄντες αἱροῦνται τοὺς 
νομοθέτας καὶ κολάζουσι τοὺς ἀνόμους;᾽ ὥσπερ 
εἰ ἄμουσοι ὄντες ἡροῦντο τοὺς μουσικοὺς καὶ 
οὐδὲν ἐπαΐοντες περὶ γεωμετρίας τοὺς γεωμέτρας. 
9. Σημεῖον δὲ τῆς πονηρίας τῆς τῶν ἀνθρώπων: 
εἰ γὰρ ἀνέλοιεν τοὺς νόμους καὶ ἄδεια γένοιτο τοῦ 
τύπτειν ἀλλήλους καὶ ἀποκτείνειν καὶ ἁρπάζειν 
τὰ τῶν πέλας καὶ μοιχεύειν καὶ λωποδυτεῖν, τίνας 
ἔσεσθαι οἰητέον τοὺς ἀφεξομένους τούτων καὶ μὴ" 
πάνυ ῥᾳδίως τε καὶ -ἑτοίμως ἅπαντα ἐξαμαρτεῖν 
βουλομένους; ὧς" τὸ νῦν γε οὐδὲν ἧττον λανθά- 
νομεν μετὰ κλεπτῶν καὶ ἀνδραποδιστῶν καὶ 
μοιχῶν ζῶντες καὶ συμπολιτευόμενοι καὶ κατὰ 
τοῦτο οὐδὲν βελτίους τῶν θηρίων ἐσμέν: καὶ γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνα ἂν φοβηθῇ. ἀνθρώπους φυλάττοντας ἢ 
κύνας, ἀπέχεται τοῦ ἁρπάζειν. 
! ἀπεχόμενος, εὐδοκῶν Capps: ἀπεχόμενος δοκῶν UBM, 
ἀπέχεσθαι δοκῶν PH, δοκῶν de leted by Arnim. 
: kai οἴκοι τοιοίδε PH: καὶ οἴκοι UBM, κακοὶ Selden. 
ἀνόμους Post : νόμους. 


τούτων καὶ μὴ] τοῦ μὴ Arnim. 
ὡς] καὶ Arnim. 
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what those laws prescribe is a matter to which they 
give no serious thought. And yet how is he any less 
a thief who refrains from thieving out of fear, df he 
approves but does not loath and condemn the busi- 
ness, than those who actually commit theft—unless 
also he who does not do his thieving by day, but 
only after nightfall, is to be called no thief in day- 
time, but rather a man of probity ? Besides. such 
persons require the presence of many to threaten 
and restrain them, since they are not ‘able of them- 
selves to refrain from their misdeeds, but even when 
at home are men of thievish disposition. However, 
though they are of such character, they choose the 
law-givers and punish the lawless, just as if persons 
who are unmusical were-to choose the musicians, ΟἹ 
as if those who know nothing of surveying were to 
choose the surveyors ! l 

And here is an indication of the depravity of man- 
kind. If men were to do away with the laws and 
licenee were to be granted to strike one another, to 
commit murder, to steal the property of one’s neigh- 
bours, to commit adultery, to be a footpad, then 
who must we suppose would be the persons who 
will refrain from these deeds and not. without the 
slightest scruple or hesitation, be willing to commit 
all manner of crimes? For even under present con- 
ditions we none the less are living unwittingly with 
thieves and kidnappers and adulterers and joining 
with them in the activities of citizenship, and in this 
respect we are no better than the wild beasts ; for 
they too, if they take fright at men or dogs set to 
guard against them. refrain from thieving. 


THE SEVENTIETH DISCOURSE: 
ON: PELHEOSOBEDX 


Tins bricf dialogue, like others in our collection, both 
begins and ends abruptly. It has the appearance of being 
an excerpt from a lengthier discussion, probably selected 
for publication because it contained a noteworthy tribute to 
the essential nature of philosophy. ‘The rôle of the student 
in this document—if it was a student—is decidedly minor, 
consisting chiefly in assenting to the statements made by 
the principal speaker. Dio is emphasizing the crucial 
difference between pseudo-philosophers and those who are 
philosophers in deed as well as in word. In truly Socratic 
fashion he leads up to his main thesis by citing examples 
of pretence in fields such as farming, trading, hunting, and 
the like, showing in each instance that no one is misled by 
profession of interest unaccompanied by fitting conduct. 
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70. ΠΕΡΙ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΙΑΣ 


Δ. Φέρε, εἴ τινος ἀκούοις λέγοντος ὅτι βούλεται 
γεωργεῖν, μηδὲν δὲ πρὸς τοῦτο πράττοντα ὀρῴης 
΄ ^ , a 
αὐτόν, μήτε βοῦς ὠνούμενον ἢ τρέφοντα μήτε 
ἄροτρα κατασκευαζόμενον μήτε τὰ ἄλλα τὰ πρὸς 
é ~ ^ 
τὴν γεωργίαν σκεύη, μηδὲ ἐνοικοῦντα ἐν ἀγρῷ 
αὐτὸν 7 κεκτημένον 7° παρ᾽ ἄλλου μισθωσάμενον, 
» * 5 s A . / ^ . 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἄστει τὰ πολλὰ διατρίβοντα περὶ τὴν 
ἀγορὰν καὶ τὸ γυμνάσιον καὶ περὶ πότους ὄντα 
καὶ ἑταίρας καὶ τὴν τοιαύτην ῥᾳθυμίαν, πότερον 
Φ / ~ wv ^ 
προσέξεις οἷς λέγει μᾶλλον ἢ τοῖς πραττομένοις 
A ` , ` > 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ; καὶ πότερα φήσεις γεωργὸν εἶναι τὸν 
» , Di ^ 5 ^ M € ’ 
ἄνθρωπον καὶ ἐργάτην ἢ τῶν ἀργῶν καὶ ῥᾳθύμων; 
Ἀῆλον ὅτι τῶν ἀργῶν. 
7 , `y + > / M . 
A. Etev: εἰ δὲ κυνηγέτης εἶναι λέγοι τις καὶ τὸν 
Ἱππόλυτον αὐτὸν ἢ Μελέαγρον ὑπερβάλλειν τῇ 
3 u ` ~ / M ^ / 
τε ἀνδρείᾳ καὶ τῇ φιλοπονίᾳ, μηδὲν δὲ φαίνοιτο 
ε E ’ / 
πράττων ὅμοιον, μήτε κύνας κεκτημένος μήτε λίνα 
PA e ’ 5A > . 0 z 3. $ 1λλ . / 3 
μήτε ἵππον μήτε ὅλως ἐπὶ θήραν ἐξιών, ἀλλὰ μήτε 
^ 3 ^ ΄ ΄ 
ὑπὸ ἡλίου τὸ σῶμα ἐπικεκαυμένος μήτε ψύχους 
, / M . 
ἀνέχεσθαι δυνάμενος, ἐσκιατραφημένος δὲ καὶ 
- / d 3 
ἁπαλὸς καὶ μάλιστα ἐοικὼς ταῖς γυναιξίν, ἔσθ 
1 After 5j Crosby deletes αὐτὸν μὴ. Wilamowitz also 7. 
2 9 added by Arnim, 
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Dio. Come now, suppose you should hear some one 
say that he wants to be a farmer, but should observe 
that he is doing nothing toward that end, neither 
buying or raising cattle nor preparing ploughs or 
the other equipment needed in farming, nor even 
living on a farm himself, either as owner or as tenant 
of another, but rather in town, spending his time 
principally about the market-place and the gymnasium 
and occupied with drinking parties and courtesans 
and that sort of frivolity—in such a case will you 
treat seriously what he says rather than what he 
does? And will you say the fellow is a farmer and 
a producer, or one of the lazy and frivolous set ? 

Interlocutor. One of the lazy set, of course. 

Dio. Very good. But suppose a man were to say 
that he is a huntsman, and that he surpasses Hip- 
polytus himself or Meleager in both his valour and 
his diligence, but it should be obvious that he is 
engaged in no activity of that nature, since he has 
acquired neither dogs nor hunting-nets nor a horse 
and never goes out after game at all but, on the 
contrary, neither has been tanned by the sun nor is 
able to endure cold, but has been reared in the shade 
and is soft and very like the women, could you pos- 


3 unre Emperius : μηδὲ. 
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ὅπως ὑπολάβοις ἂν τἀληθῆ λέγειν τοῦτον καὶ 
προσήκειν τι αὐτῷ κυνηγεσίων; 
Οὐκ ἔγωγε. 
5 . > M ~ / ^ e 
Άτοπον yàp ἀπὸ τῶν λόγων μᾶλλον οὓς 
λέγει τις ἢ ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων εἰδέναι καὶ τεκμαίρεσθαι 
E € ry L > / > / 11 
TOv ἑκάστου βίον. εἰ δέ τις ἐπαγγέλλοιτο μὲν 
ὡς μουσικὴν ἄριστα ἐπιστάμενος καὶ περὶ τοῦτο 
/ ^ / 
διατρίβων, μήτε δὲ αὐτοῦ κιθαρίζοντος μηδεὶς 
> 
πώποτε ἀκούσαι, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ κιθάραν ἢ λύραν 
ἔχοντα ὁρῴη τις, μήτε" λόγον τινὰ διεξιόντα τῶν 
κατὰ μουσικὴν δίχα γε τῆς ἐπαγγελίας καὶ τοῦ 
> + J: m~m 3 / M A ~ 
ἐπίστασθαι φάσκειν τοῦ ᾿Ὀρφέως ἄμεινον καὶ τοῦ 
> \ s 7 
Θαμύρα, βλέποι δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀλεκτρυόνας ἢ ὄρτυγας 
θεραπεύοντα καὶ τρέφοντα καὶ μετὰ τῶν τοιούτων 
ἀνθρώπων ὡς τὸ πολὺ διατρίβοντα, πότερον τῶν 
μουσικῶν τοῦτον δεῖ ὑπολαμβάνειν ἢ τούτων τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων μεθ᾽ ὧν ἐστι καὶ οἷς ταὐτὰ ἐπιτηδεύει; 
Δῆλον ὅτι τούτων. 
» A; M , L4 Ων + [3 ^ 
Eàv δὲ ἀστρονόμος εἶναί τις ὑπισχνῆται 
καὶ σαφέστατα ἐπίστασθαι τὰς περιόδους καὶ 
πορείας καὶ τὰ ἀποστήματα πῶς ἔχουσι πρὸς 
» e f M A N ^ / 
ἄλληλα ἡλίου τε καὶ σελήνης καὶ τῶν τοιούτων 
ἄστρων καὶ τὰ οὐράνια πάθη, μηδὲν δὲ τοιοῦτον ἢ 
προῃρημένος μηδὲ. περὶ ταῦτα φροντίζων, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον συνὼν" τοῖς κυβεύουσι καὶ μετ᾽ ἐκείνων 
ἑκάστοτε ζῶν καὶ βλεπόμενος, ἀστρονόμον τοῦτον 
φήσεις ἢ USUS 
tS Emperius: τι or τις. 
7 μήτε E inperius : μηδὲ. 


3 συνὼν Reiske : σὺν. 


A hike tlic more famous Orphe us, Tham yras- - or Thamyris, 
as the name is sometimes given was reputed to have been a 
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sibly believe that this man is telling the truth and 
that he has anything to do with hunting ? 

Int. Not l. 

Dio. Correct ; for it is absurd that we should know 
and pass upon every man’s life on the strength of 
what he says rather than of what he does. Again, 
if some one should offer his services as an expert in 
music and as one who devotes his time to this, and 
yet no one should ever hear him either playing the 
cithara, nay, even sce him holding a cithara or a lyre, 
or discanting on any subject related to mnsie—that 
is, apart from his offering his services and saying that 
he has a better knowledge of music than Orpheus 
and Thamyras '—but if one should see him training 
and rearing game-cocks or quails and spending his 
time for the Wigs part in company with those of like 
interests, ought one to conclude that he is a musician. 
or, on the contrary. one of the set with which he 
associates and whose pursuits are the same as his 7 

Int. Evidently one of that set. 

Dio. Again, if one were to profess that he is an 
astronomer and that he knows most accurately how 
the orbits and courses and the intervening distances 
stand with relation to one another in the case of 
sun and moon and similar heavenly bodies, and also 
celestial phenomena, and yet the man has shown no 
predilection of this sort and has no serious interest 
in these matters, but rather prefers to associate with 

gamblers, lives his life in their company, and is seen 
with them day after day, will vou call this man an 
astronomer or a gambler 7 


Thracian bard of extraordinary skill. lle is said to have 
challenged the Muses to a competition and, when defeated, 
to have been deprived of his sight. 
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> M A > > f € z nN » 
Οὐ pa τὸν AV ἀστρονομίας ἡγησαίμην ἂν ἔγωγε 
προσήκειν αὐτῷ τι, πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον κυβείας. 
2 ΄ ^ . / e 
A. Avo δέ τινων τοῦ μὲν λέγοντος ὅτι πλευ- 
^ 4 ^ 
σεῖται τὴν: ταχίστην καὶ πολλὰ κερδανεῖ χρήματα 
ἀπὸ ἐμπορίας, μήτε δὲ ναῦς μήτε ναύτας παρ- 
LÁ r th » ^ 1 > M 
εσκευασµένου μήτε φόρτον ἔχοντος pydéva,’ ἀλλὰ 
7 ^ ^ 
μηδὲ προσιόντος ὅλως τῷ λιμένι μηδὲ τῇ θαλάττῃ, 
τοῦ δὲ πραγματευομένου περὶ ταῦτα καὶ πλοῖον 
περισκοποῦντος καὶ κυβερνήτην καὶ χρήματα 
» ~ 4 
ἐμβαλλομένου' πότερον αὐτῶν φήσεις ἐμπορίᾳ 
προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν; τὸν λέγοντα ἢ τὸν πράττοντα 


e 


καὶ παρασκευαζόμενον τὰ τοῦ πλοῦ καὶ τὰ τῆς 
ἐμπορίας; 
9 ^ M ^ 
EÉyo μὲν τοῦτον. 
^I^ M . » $ M / > > € M 
6 Δ. Eri παντὶ ἄρα τὸν μὲν λόγον, εἰ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν 
d Li ” ε / 
λέγοιτο, μηδενὸς ἔργου προσὀντος, ἄκυρον ἡγήσῃ 
/ 
καὶ οὐ πιστὀν' τὸ δ᾽ ἔργον αὐτὸ πιστόν τε καὶ 
> if Ἂν $ A 4 ’ 
ἀληθές, ἐὰν καὶ μὴ προάγῃ λόγος; 
Οὕτως. 
L > , » 13 » ` 
A. Ἱ]ότερον οὖν γεωργίας ἐστί τινα ἔργα καὶ 
σκεύη" ἢ ναυτιλίας καὶ ἄλλα τῷ κυνηγέτη προσ- 
ήκοντα καὶ τῷ ἀστρονόμω καὶ ἔτι τοῖς ἄλλοις 
e / ` > ’ > > ^ » 
ἅπασι, φιλοσοφίας δὲ οὐδέν ἐστιν οἰκεῖον ἔργον 
οὐδὲ πρᾶγμα οὐδὲ παρασκευή; 
Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 
^ M ή ^ 
7 δ. ᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἄδηλα τὰ προσήκοντα TA 
A + M ϕ λ ft \ de ~ > / 
φιλοσόφῳ καὶ φιλοσοφίᾳ, τὰ δὲ τῶν ἐμπόρων 
1 μηδένα Reiske : μηδέν. 
2 μηδενὸς ἔργου προσόντος Jacobs : μηδὲν περὶ τοῦ προσόντος 
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Int. Nay, by heaven, I would not consider that he 
had anything at all to do with astronomy, but much 
rather with gambling. 

Dio. Again, given two persons, one of whom says 
he intends to sail immediately and will gain much 
profit from trading, although he has not provided 
himself with either ship or sailors, has no cargo what- 
ever, but, in fact, never goes near the harbour at all, 
or even the sea ; whereas the other occupies himself 
constantly with these matters, examining thoroughly 
a boat and putting on board a pilot and a cargo— 
which of the two will you say is seriously fier ted 
in trading ? The one who says he is, or the one who 
works Ans it and provides himself viti all that the 
voyage and the business of trading demand ? 

Int. I should say the latter. 

Dio. In every matter, then, will you consider that 
the word alone, unaccompanied by any act, is invalid 
and untrustworthy, but that the act alone is both 
trustworthy and true, even if no word precedes it ? 

Int. Just so. 

Dio. Well then, if there are certain functions and 
articles of equipment peculiar to farming or to sea- 
faring and different ones appropriate to the hunter, 
the astronomer, and all other professions as well. 
then has philosophy no function peculiar to itself, 
no activity, no equipment ? 

Int. Most assuredly it has. 

Dio. Well, are those things obscure which belong 
to the philosopher and to philosophy, while those 


M, μηδὲν ἔχων περὶ tod προσόντος UD, περὶ τοῦ mpooóvros 
μηδὲν PH. 3 ἐστί Reiske: εἶναι. 

1 σκεύη] περὶ σκεύη MH, παρασκευὴ Jacobs. 
5 ἔτι PH: ἐπὶ UBM, which Wilamowitz deletes. 
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καὶ γεωργῶν καὶ μουσικῶν καὶ ἀστρονόμων Kal 
ὧν νῦν δὴ εἶπον ἔκδηλα καὶ φανερά; 

d µοι δοκεῖ. 

᾿Αλλὰ δὴ καὶ λόγοι τινές εἰσιν ὧν δεῖ τὸν 
ο. ἀκούειν, καὶ μαθήματα ἃ δεῖ μανθά- 
νειν, καὶ δίαιτα ἣν δεῖ διαιτᾶσθαι, καὶ καθόλου 
βίος ἄλλος μὲν τοῦ φιλοσοφοῦντος, ἄλλος δὲ τῶν 
πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων" ὁ μὲν πρὸς ἀλήθειαν καὶ φρό- 
ow τείνων' καὶ θεῶν ἐπιμέλειαν καὶ θεραπείαν 
Kat” τῆς αὑτοῦ" ψυχῆς--μακρὰν ἀπ'' ἀλαζονείας 
καὶ ἀπάτης καὶ τρυφῆς--εὐτέλειάν τε καὶ σωφρο- 
σύνην. 

Ναὶ yàp. στολὴ ἑτέρα μὲν τοῦ φιλοσοφοῦντος, 
ἑτέρα δὲ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν καὶ κατάκλισις καὶ γυμνάσια 
καὶ λουτρὰ καὶ ἡ ἄλλη δίαιτα, καὶ τὸν μὲν ἀκο- 
λουθοῦντα καὶ χρώμενον τούτοις δεῖ νομίζειν ὡς 
φιλοσοφίᾳ προσέχοντα τὸν νοῦν: τὸν δὲ ἐν μηδενὶ 
τούτων διαφέροντα μηδὲ ὅλως ἕτερον ὄντα τῶν 
πολλῶν οὐχ" ἕνα ἐκείνων θετέον, κἂν μυριάκις 
εἴπη τε καὶ ἐπαγγείληται Φιλοσοφεῖν ἐναντίον 
τοῦ δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων 7?) Μεγαρέων η παρὰ 
τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίων βασιλεῦσιν: ἀλλ᾽ ὠστέον 
τοῦτον τὸν ἄνθρωπον εἰς τοὺς ἀλαζόνας καὶ ἀνοή- 
τους καὶ τρυφερούς. 

Ναίτ τοι μουσικὸν μὲν οὐκ ἀδύνατον εἶναι μὴ 
πράττοντα τὰ τοῦ μουσικοῦ: 5 yàp -μουσικὴ οὐκ 
ἀναγκάζει} προσέχειν᾽ αὑτῇ" τὸν νοῦν καὶ μηδὲν 

ἄλλο ποιεῖσθαι περὶ πλείονος: καὶ ἀστρονόμον 


| τείνων Selden: τιμῶν. 2 καὶ omitted by MPH. 
3 αὑτοῦ Emperius : αὐτοῦ. 
4 ἀπ᾽ added by Capps. 
> After καὶ Emperius deletes τὸν. 
* ody added by Arnim. 
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which belong to the traders and farmers and musicians 
and astronomers and those whom I have just named 
are conspicuous and manifest ? 

Int. No, 1 think not obseure 

Dio. But surely there are certain words whieh one 
who goes in for philosophy must hear, and studies 
which he must pursue, and a regimen to which he 
must adhere, and, in a word, one kind of life belongs 
to the philosopher and another to the majority of 
mankind: the one tends toward truth and wisdom 
and toward care and cultivation of the gods, and, as 
regards one's own soul, far from false pretenee and 
πο and luxury. toward frugality and sobriety. 

And, in fact. there is one kind of dress for the 
philosopher and another for the layman, and the same 
holds good as to table manners and gymnasia and 


o 
baths and the mode of living gener ally; and he who 


is guided by and employs these distinctions must 
be thought to be devoted to philosophy ; whereas 
he who does not differ in any of these matters and 
is not at all unlike the world in general must not 
be classified as a philosopher, not even if he says he 
is a thousand times and makes publie profession of 
philosophy before the popular assembly of Athens or 
of Megara or in the presence of the kings of Sparta: 
instead, we must banish this man to the company of 
impostors and fools and voluptuaries. 

And yet it is not impossible to be musieal without 
engaging in musical activities : for the art of musie 
does not compel one to devote his attention to it and 
to regard nothing else of greater moment. Again, 


* ἀναγκάζει Reiske: ἀνάγκη D, ἀναγκάσει [ UMPH. 
Y ἀνάγκη γκάσει͵ 
8 After προσέχειν Jacobs adds ἀεὶ. 
? αὐτῇ Emperius : αὐτῇ or αὐτὴ. 
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” » \ » ” La > £ A 
ὄντα οὐδὲν ἴσως κωλύει τρέφειν ἀλεκτρυόνας 7 
κυβεύειν: οὐδὲν γὰρ ἡ ἀστρονομία ἐμποδών ἐστι 
- . - 
τῷ μὴ τὰ δέοντα ποιεῖν: καὶ νὴ Λία ἱππικὸν 
γενόμενον ἢ κυβερνήτην ἀγαθὸν 7 γεωμέτρην ἢ 
γράμματα εἰδότα οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν Ù παρὰ ταῖς 
ἑταίραις ἢ ταῖς αὐλητρίσιν ὁρᾶσθαι. τὸ γὰρ ταῦτα 
ἐπίστασθαι οὐδὲν ποιεῖ βελτίω τὴν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
10 ψυχὴν οὐδὲ ἀποτρέπει τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων: φιλο- 
σοφίᾳ δὲ προσέχων τις καὶ μετασχὼν τούτου τοῦ 
μαθήματος οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἀποσταίη τῶν βελτίστων, 
οὐδὲ τούτων ἀμελήσας αἰσχρόν τι καὶ φαῦλον 
ld 5 Ἂ 7 i M 3 ^ N » ^ 
προέλοιτ᾽ ἂν πράττειν οὐδὲ ἀργεῖν καὶ ὀψοφαγεῖν 
καὶ μεθύσκεσθαι. τὸ γὰρ ταῦτα μὴ" θαυμάζειν 
- ^ ^ M 
καὶ τὴν τούτων ἐπιθυμίαν ἐξαιρεῖν᾽ τῆς φυχῆς καὶ 
τοὐναντίον εἰς μῖσος αὐτῶν καὶ κατάγνωσιν 
/ 4 λ D DNE A d ^ 
προάγει" φιλοσοφία ἐστίν τὸ δέ ye φῆσαι 
- ὃν » / x [4 \ 5 
φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ ἀλαζονεύεσθαι καὶ αὑτὸν ἐξαπα- 
^ ` . » , M ” 2 
τῆσαι καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους οὐδὲν ἴσως κωλύει. 
! ἡ omitted by M. 
? μὴ deleted by Wilamowitz with M. 
3 ἐξαιρεῖν] ἐξαιρεῖ Wilamowitz, ἐξαίρειν BM. 
f 4 προάγειν] προάγει Wilamowitz with M. 
? Φιλοσοφία ἐστίν deleted by Wilamowitz with M. 
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if one is an astronomer, possibly nothing prevents 
his keeping game-cocks or throwing dice ; for in no 
wise does astronomy prevent his doing what is 
necessary ! Furthermore, by Heaven, if one has 
become an expert horseman, or a good pilot, or a 
surveyor, or a literary critic, it is nothing surprising 
that he should be seen in the apartments of either 
the courtesans or the flute-girls. For the knowledge 
of those skills does not make the human soul one 
whit better or turn it aside from its errors; but if 
one is devoted to philosophy and partakes of this 
study, one could never desert the highest things. nor, 
neglecting these things. could he prefer to engage 
in anything which is shameful and low, or to be lazy 
and gluttonous and drunken. For to refuse to admire 
these things and to banish the desire for them from 
the soul and on the other hand, to lead the soul to 
hate and condemn them, is the essence of philosophy. 
However, possibly there is nothing to prevent one's 
claiming to be a philosopher and at the same time 
playing the impostor and deceiving himself and 


everybody else. 
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THE. SEVENTY- FIRST DISCOURSE: 
ΟΝ ΠΡ PHILOSOPHER 


Ix this Discourse Dio examines the statement that “ the 
philosopher should be remarkable in everything." As 
examples of versatility he considers Hippias of Elis, the well- 
known sophist, and Odysseus, each of whom exhibited a 
high degree of skill in both intellectual and manual pursuits. 
While admitting their claim to excellence. Dio maintains 
that the philosopher should be able to excel all men above 
all in ** acting, or not acting, advantageously, and in know- 
ing when to act and where and the right moment better than 
the craftsman, and also in knowing what is possible of 
achievement." This dietum ($ 6) is illustrated by reference 
to Daedalus and other skilled artificers, who failed of real 
excellence because they were ignorant in just those respects. 
The Discourse concludes with a sarcastic allusion to Nero's 
varied ambitions. 
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bo 


ΠΕΡΙ ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΟ} 


e o) A t ~ ΄ » ^ > M 
Eiow οἵ φασι δεῖν πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν εἶναι περιττὸν 
τὸν φιλόσοφον: καὶ ὁμιλῆσαι ἀνθρώποις φασὶ δεῖν 
εἶναι δεινότατον καὶ μηδέποτε σιγᾶν μηδὲ ἀπορεῖν 
a 
λόγων τοιούτων πρὸς τοὺς παρόντας ot δυνήσονται 
τέρπειν αὐτούς: εἰ δὲ μή, φασὶν ἰδιώτην εἶναι τὸν 
μὴ παρεσκευασμένον οὕτως καὶ ὀλίγου ἄξιον. 
» . ’ M X. Ῥ A 2 - + 
ἐγὼ δέ φημι τὰ μὲν δίκαια καὶ ἀληθῆ λέγειν 
αὐτούς, τὰ δὲ οὔ. τὸ μὲν γὰρ διαφέρειν πανταχοῦ 
~ ^ ’ ^ 
τὸν φιλόσοφον τῶν ἄλλων δοκοῦσί μοι ὀρθῶς 
» A D > n 1 ` ν / ` " 
ἀξιοῦν: πλὴν εἰ μή ye’ καὶ τὰς τέχνας φασὶ δεῖν 
αὐτὸν ἁπάσας εἰδέναι καὶ βέλτιον κατὰ τὴν τέχνην 
[7 ~ ~ ~ > Li 3 
ἅπαντα ποιεῖν τῶν δημιουργῶν, οἰκίας τε οἰκοδο- 
μούμενον καὶ πλοῖα ναυπηγούμενον καὶ χαλκεύοντα 
~ y ^ 
καὶ ὑφαίνοντα kai γεωργοῦντα" ὥσπερ ὁ ᾿Ηλεῖος 
e ΄ » ’ ΄ 5 ~ *EAA Li ᾽ 
Ιππίας ἠξίου σοφώτατος εἶναι τῶν "Ἑλλήνων, οὐ 
μόνον ποιήματα παντοδαπὰ καὶ λόγους αὐτοῦ 
’ ἡ . , , . > ~ 
ποικίλους προφέρων ᾿Ὀλυμπίασί τε καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
ἄλλαις πανηγύρεσι τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄλλα 
> C9 » / ὃ iA . . λ 7 
ἐπιδεικνὺς" ἔργα, τόν τε δακτύλιον καὶ τὴν λή- 
κυθον καὶ στλεγγίδα καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον᾽ καὶ τὴν 
l μή γε Emperius : μήτε, μή τι, or μὴ. 
2 ἐπιδεικνὺς deleted by Arnim. 
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THE SEVENTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : 
ON THE PHILOSOPHER 


ΤΗΕΗΕ are those who say that the philosopher 
should be remarkable in everything in any surround- 
ings: moreover, they say that he should be very 
able in conversation with men and never keep silent 
or be at a loss before those in his company for lack 
of such language as will be capable of pleasing them : 
otherwise, thev say. he who is not thus equipped is 
an ignoramus and worth but little. But I say that, 
though some of their statements are just and tr ‘uthful. 
some are not. For that the philosopher should in 
every situation be superior to all others, it seems to 
me they are right in demanding—unless they mean 
that he must not only know all the crafts but also. 
in accordance with the rules of the craft. produce 
everything better than the craftsmen. both building 
houses and making boats and working as a smith 
and weaving and ‘farming. For example. Hippias 
of Elis claimed to be the wisest of the Greeks, for 
both at the Olympic Games and at the other national 
gatherings of the Greeks he produced poems of every 
style and speeches which he had composed of divers 
kinds, but he also displayed other products of his— 


—his ring, his oil-flask and strigil, his mantle, and 


3 τὸ ἱμάτιον Wilamowitz : ἱμάντα or ipa. 
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ζώνην ws ἅπαντα πεποιηκὼς αὐτός, otov ἀπαρχὰς 
~ / ^ “17 3 / 
τῆς σοφίας τοῖς “EAAnow ἐπιδεικνύων. 

Σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ Ὅμηρος ᾿Ὀδυσσέα πεποίηκεν 
οὐ μόνον γνώμῃ διαφέροντα καὶ τῷ δύνασθαι περὶ 
πραγμάτων βουλεύεσθαι καὶ λέγειν δεινότατον' ἔν 
τε πλήθει καὶ πρὸς ὀλίγους καὶ πρὸς ἕνα, καὶ 
vy Λία γε ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ τε καὶ παρὰ πότον καὶ εἰ 

’ , / € £f M ` ΄ 
τύχοι μετά τινος βαδίζων ὁδόν, καὶ πρὸς βασιλέα 
καὶ πρὸς ἰδιώτην, καὶ πρὸς ἐλεύθερον καὶ πρὸς 

A^ 4 » v » 2 vx D / ` 
δοῦλον, καὶ αὐτὸν ἔνδοξον᾽ ὄντα καὶ βασιλέα καὶ 
αὖ πάλι’ ἀγνοούμενον καὶ πτωχόν, καὶ πρὸς 
» ` ^ 
avopa T€ ὁμοίως καὶ γυναῖκα καὶ κόρην, ἔτι δὲ 
μάχεσθαι ἐπιστάμενον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν τοιούτων 
ἁπάντων ἔμπειρον, τεκτονικῆς καὶ οἰκοδομίας καὶ 
ναυπηγικῆς. πῶς γὰρ ἂν τὸ λέχος ἐποίησεν 
> , 1 3 a , / / B ` 
ἀποκόψας τὸν᾽ τῆς ἐλαίας θαλλόν, εἰ μὴ τεκτο- 

x τ ^ E 
νικῆς ἐπιστήμων ἦν; πῶς δ᾽ ἂν περιέβαλε τὸν 

^ 3 / - 

θάλαμον, εἰ μὴ καὶ οἰκοδομῆσαι ἠπίστατο; πῶς 

M ^ Ya 

δ᾽ ἂν εἰργάσατο τὴν σχεδίαν οὐκ ὢν ἔμπειρος 
ναυπηγίας; τὰ δὲ περὶ φυτείαν καὶ γεωργίαν 
εὐθὺς ἐκ παιδὸς' ἐσπουδακὼς φαίνεται παρὰ τοῦ 
` / Y ^ M» / ” \ 
πατρὸς δένδρα αἰτῶν kai ἀμπέλους' ἄλλως τε καὶ 
τοῦ πατρὸς γεωργοῦ ὄντος πάνυ ἐπιμελοῦς τε καὶ 


1 δεινότατον Arnini : δεινότατα. 

2 καὶ αὐτὸν ἔνδοξον Emperius: καὶ τὸν ἔνδοξον UB, τὸν 
ἔνδοξον M, καὶ πρὸς ἔνδοξον PII. 

3 τὸν Reiske with C: τόν ye or τόν τε. 

5 παιδὸς Capps: παίδων. 


The ve "m of Hippias, well-known sophist of the 
fifth century, was a familiar topic; cf. Plato, //ippias 
Minor 368 B-D. 
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his girdle—boasting that he had made them all him- 
self, displaying them to the Grecks as a kind of 
firstfruits of his wisdom.! 

And Homer too, I venture to remark, has repre- 
sented Odysseus. not merelv as pre-eminent in judge- 
ment and in his ability to plan concerning practical 
matters, not merely as a most able speaker whether 
in a crowd or before a few or before only one person— 
ves, by Heaven, both in assembly and over the wine- 
cups and on occasions when walking with somebody 
on a journey—whether in the presence of king or 
of commoner, freeman or slave. no matter whether 
he was himself held in honour and recognized as 
king or, on the other hand. unknown and a beggar, 
and, moreover, alike when addressing either man or 
woman or maiden: but he also makes him pre-eminent 
for his knowledge of the art of combat. and he has 
even represented him as skilled in all such crafts 
as those of the joiner. the carpenter, and the ship- 
wright. For instance, how could Odysseus have 
Conc taa his bed by cutting off the trunk of an 
olive tree if he were not acquainted with the joiner's 
art ?3 How could he have enclosed his bed-chamber 
if he had not been acquainted with the builder's art 7 
How could he have built his raft if he had not under- 
stood ship-building ?+ Ας for the operations con- 
nected with planting and husbandry. he obviously 
had shown a serious interest in all that from his 
very boyhood. since he begged his father for trees 
and vines®: and especially. since his father was a 
very careful and experienced farmer, it was to be 


3 See especially Hoiner's tribute to his oratory in liad 


3. 916-224. 3 Odyssey 23. 184-204. 
* find. 5. 231-961. 5 Ibid. 24. 336-344. 
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, , > > A - 
ἐμπείρου εἰκὸς ἦν αὐτὸν ταῦτα μὴ ἀγνοεῖν, ὅπου 
^ ^ n ^ 
γε καὶ προκαλεῖται τὸν Edpipaxov καὶ ἀμῆσαι 
. 2 ~ 
καὶ ἀρόσαι. ἀλλά φησι καὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἔμ- 
> ^ s - 
nepos εἶναι, μαγειρικῆς τε καὶ οἰνοχοῖας καὶ τῆς 
M € / 
ἄλλης ἁπάσης διακονίας, ἆ φησι τοὺς χείρονας 
- , ^ ^ 
τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς διακονεῖσθαι. 
a A =~ M τ » € / M > X 
Tatra μὲν οὖν ἴσως “Ἱππίας καὶ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
` ” > . ή . 4 ` ` 
δεινὠ ἤστην: ἐγὼ δέ φημι τὸν φιλόσοφον τὰς μὲν 
τέχνας οὐχ οἷόν τε εἶναι πάσας εἰδέναι--χαλεπὸν 
. / ~ ^ 
γὰρ καὶ μίαν ἀκριβῶς ἐργάσασθαι--ποιῆσαι δ᾽ àv 
ἅπαντα βέλτιον ὅ τι ἂν τύχῃ ποιῶν τῶν ἄλλων 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ τὰ κατὰ τὰς τέχνας, ἂν ἄρα 
- + 
ἀναγκασθῇ ποτε ἄφασθαι τοιούτου τινός, οὐ κατὰ 
^ / ^ + 
τὴν τέχνην διαφέροντα: τοῦτο γὰρ οὐχ οἷόν τε, 
- ~ / Ν 
τοῦ τέκτονος τὸν ἰδιώτην ἄμεινον ποιῆσαί τι κατὰ 
τὴν τεκτονικὴν ἢ τοῦ γεωργοῦ τὸν οὐκ ὄντα 
γεωργίας ἔμπειρον ἐν τῷ ποιεῖν τι τῶν γεωργικῶν 
ἐμπειρότερον φανῆναι. 
^ 3 nv f ~ τέ ^ 
Ηοῦ δ᾽ àv διαφέροι; τῷ συμφερόντως ποιεῖν 
9 M] ^ ^ ' d . Y 
7 μὴ ποιεῖν καὶ ὅτε δεῖ καὶ ὅπου καὶ τὸν καιρὸν 
^ ^ ^ ^ . ` 7 
γνῶναι τοῦ δημιουργοῦ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ δυνατόν. 
3 J 3 ^ / ^ 5 [ή 
αὐτίκα οὐ δοκεῖ μοι Δαίδαλος καλῶς εἰργάσθαι 
> K 7 * A Bu 0 iai > la » DAS 
ἐν Κρήτῃ τὸν Λαβύρινθον, οὗ εἰσερχόμενοι ἀπώ 
€ ^ ~ . ε ΄ > A 
λυντο οἱ πολῖται αὐτοῦ καὶ αἱ πολίτιδες' οὐ yap! 
3 / 2 > ^ la 
δικαίως εἰργάσατο. συμπράττων Ò αὖ” τῇ νόσῳ 
^ + kd ^ > z . 
τῆς Πασιφάης οὐκ ὀρθῶς εἰργάσατο: οὐ γὰρ 
1 οὐ yàp] οὐδ᾽ αὖ Jacobs. 
d συμπράττων δ᾽ αὖ. with full stop after εἰργάσατο, Arnim, 


οὐδὲ συμπράττων Emperius : συμπράττων. 


1 Odyssey 18. 366-375. ? Ibid. 15. 319-324. 
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expected that Odysseus would not be ignorant of 
these matters, ves, he even challenges Eury machus 
to a contest in both reaping and ploughing. 1 Why, 
Odysseus claims to be acquainted also with such 
matters as cookery and wine-serving and all other 
departments of domestic service, matters wherein he 
says that those of lower rank serve the nobles.? 
Very well, in these respects no doubt Hippias and 
Odysseus were a clever pair: but I say that the 
philosopher, while unable to know every one of the 
crafts—for it is difficult to be thoroughly proficient 
in the practice of even one—nev ertheless could do 
everything, no matter what he might be doing, 
better than anybody else, even though from the point 
of view of the crafts, if he really is ever compelled to 
tackle anything of that nature, he is not superior when 
measured by the standard of er aftsmanship. For this 
is an impossibility, that the layman should produce 
anything better than the joiner by the standard of 
the joiner’s craft, or that one who lacks experience 
in farming should be found more expert than the 
farmer in performing any of the tasks of the farmer. 
Wherein, then, would the philosopher be superior τ 
It would be in his acting, or not acting. advantage- 
ously, and in his knowing when to aet and where and 
the right moment better than the craftsman, and 
also in his knowing what is possible of achievement. 
For instance, I believe that Daedalus did not build 
his Labyrinth in Crete well—entering which his 
fellow citizens, both male and female, met their 
death ?—for he did not build it justly. And besides. 
in abetting the malady of Pasiphaé he wrought not 


3 The Athenian vouths and maidens sent every ninth year 
to King Minos. 
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συνέφερεν οὐδὲ ἦν δίκαιον οὐδὲ καλὸν τοιαῦτα 

. 
συμπράττειν οὐδὲ μηχανὰς εὑρίσκειν ἐπὶ τὰ αἰσχρὰ 
καὶ ἀνόσια. οὐδὲ ὡς τὸν Ἴκαρον ἐπτέρωσεν, εἰ 

b ^ ^ ^ 
χρὴ πιστεύειν τῷ μύθῳ, καλῶς ἐξευρεῖν φημι 
τήνδε τὴν μηχανήν: οὐ γὰρ δυνατὰ ἐμηχανᾶτο 
πτέρυγας ἀνθρώπῳ προστιθείς. οὐκοῦν διέφθειρε 
τὸν υἱόν. 

"Ἔοικε δὲ καὶ Ὅμηρος λοιδορεῖν τινα τέκτονα 
τῶν Τρώων, ws’ οὐ καλῶς ἐργασάμενον τὰς ναῦς 
τῷ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ αἷς ἔπλευσεν’ εἰς τὴν “Ελλάδα, 

᾽ . » , A . N / ` 
οὐδὲν ἔχων αἰτιάσασθαι κατὰ τὴν τέχνην. φησὶ 

£ 
ydp, 
A ` 3 eee / ~ Dh 
ὃς καὶ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ τεκτήνατο νῆας εἴσας, 
> 
ἀρχεκάκους, 

, > A > 8 > 3 ^ ; ^ ^ 
οὐκ ἐγκωμιάζων αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῇ ποιήσει τῶν νεῶν, 
ἀλλὰ ψέγων πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ εἰ λέγων αὐτὸν ποιῆσαι 

M ^ Ἂ / Ἂ ” τ ; > ΄ 
τὰς ναῦς ἢ βραδείας ἢ ἄλλο τι ἁμάρτημα ἐχούσας 
ἡτιᾶτο περὶ τὴν ναυπηγίαν. ψέγει δὲ ὁμοίως 

- ^ , 
καὶ κυνηγέτην τινὰ καὶ καταγελᾷ τῆς ἐμπειρίας, 
er > rl ` / > ΄ , , 3 M . M 
ὅτι εἰς οὐδὲν δέον ἐκέκτητο αὐτήν, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν 
θηρία ἠπίστατο βάλλειν, ἐν δὲ τῷ πολέμῳ οὐκ 
> 7 b l 3 3 3 ^ ΩΙ . . ’ 
ἐτύγχανεν οὐδενός, ἀλλ᾽ ἀχρεῖος ἦν διὰ τὴν δειλίαν, 


! ὡς added by Crosby. 
2 ἔπλευσεν Reiske, ἐπέπλευσεν Gasda : εἰσέπλευσεν. 
3 ἐπὶ Arnim: ἐν. 


1 Pasiphaë, wife of Minos, had been cursed by Poseidon 
with unnatural lust for the bull which he had sent Minos. 
Daedalus helped her to satisfy that lust; cf. Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca 3. 1. 1. 
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rightly ; for it was not advantageous nor was it just 
or honourable to lend such aid or to invent devices 
for ends which were shameful and impious. And 
even when he equipped Icarus with wings—if we 
are to believe the tale—I say he did not do well 
to invent this device ; for he was attempting the 
impossible when he attached wings to a human being. 
Accordingly he wrought the death of his son. 

But apparently Hone; too says harsh things of 
a certain builder among the Trojans, as not havi ing 
done well when he built for Alexander the ships 
with which he sailed to Hellas—though he has no 
fault to find with him on the score of craftsmanship. 
For this is what he says : 


Who built for Paris well-proportioned ships. 
Sources of 112 


not lauding him for his construction of the ships. but 
rather censuring him much more severely than if, 
by saying that he had made the ships either slow 
or with some other defect, he had censured him for 
his ship-building. And Homer in similar fashion 
censures also a certain huntsman® and ridicules his 
skill, because he had acquired it to no good purpose. 
but, on the contrary, while the man knew how to 
shoot wild beasts, in warfare he could not hit any 
one but was useless because of his cowardice, and 


2 Iliad 5. 62-63, speaking of Phereclnus. The context 
(59-64) does testify to his skill, for the poet troubles to give 
his lineage—'! son of Carpenter, son of Joiner," and it is 
said that ** Athena loved him exceedingly "; he is excused 
on the ground that he did not know the will of the gods. 

3 Scamandrius ; cf. Iliad 5. 49-58. Artemis had taught 
him the art of hunting. As to his cowardice, Homer only 
says that he tled before Menelaüs, as did many another. 
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4 » bl - ’ - . » j| 
καὶ οὔ φησιν αὐτῷ τότε βοηθῆσαι τὴν Apre- 
uw. 
> ~ > , - e ^ $ . 
Οὐκοῦν ἐκ τούτων δῆλον ὅτι δεῖ φρονήσεως καὶ 
- . 
ἀρετῆς καὶ πρὸς ἃ ἐπίστανται οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ 
πρὸς ἃ οὐκ ἐπίστανται: καὶ οὕτως ἂν ἅπαντα 
τ M A 
διαφέροι πάντων ὃ σώφρων, otov χρὴ εἶναι τὸν 
φιλόσοφον, καὶ ποιῶν τι τούτων καὶ μὴ ποιῶν, 
κἂν ὁπωσοῦν ποιῇ κατὰ τὴν τέχνην. ὡς δὲ τῶν 
ζωγράφων γράψει κρεῖττον οὐκ wv ζωγράφος, 
ki ^ ^ » . , 
7 τῶν ἰατρῶν ἄμεινον θεραπεύσει κατὰ τὴν ἰατρι- 
κὴν' οὐκ ὢν ἰατρός, ἢ τῶν μουσικῶν μουσικώτερον 
ἄσεται οὐκ WY ἔμπειρος μουσικῆς ἢ μετρίως 
* ^ * ^ 
ἔμπειρος γεγονώς, 7) τῶν ἀριθμητικῶν περὶ τοὺς 
ἀριθμοὺς 7) τῶν γεωμετρῶν ἐμπειρότερος φανεῖται 
’ x ~ ^ 
περὶ γεωμετρίαν 7) περὶ φυτείαν τῶν γεωργῶν 
7) περὶ κυβερνητικὴν τῶν κυβερνητῶν, 7 σφάξει) 
^ ^ 4 M ^ ^ ^ 
θᾶττον τῶν μαγείρων ἢ διελεῖ᾽ δέον διελεῖν τῶν 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἔργον πεποιημένων, οὐ χρὴ διανοεῖ- 
σθαι. 
’ ~ ~ / » / . 
Kaito. τῶν νῦν βασιλέων τις ἐπεθύμει σοφὸς 
εἶναι τὴν τοιαύτην σοφίαν, ὡς πλεῖστα ἐπιστάμενος: 
- [3 M 
οὐ μέντοι τὰ τοιαῦτα ἃ μὴ θαυμάζεται παρὰ 
- » ’ » . 5 5 ΩΙ ^ » 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, ἀλλὰ ἐφ᾽ οἷς στεφανωθῆναι ἔστι, 
κηρύττειν καὶ ἄδειν πρὸς κιθάραν καὶ τραγωδεῖν 
X ΄ E] p M . . 
καὶ παλαίειν καὶ παγκρατιάζειν. φασὶ δὲ καὶ 
1 κατὰ τὴν ἰατρικὴν deleted by Arnim. 


? σφάξει Dindorf: σφάξειν or σφάζειν or σφάζιν. 
3 διελεῖ Dindorf: διελεῖν. 
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he adds that on the occasion in question Artemis 
did not aid him. 

From these illustrations, therefore, it is evident 
that there is need of wisdom and virtue as applied 
both to what men know and also to what they do 
not know ; and thus it is that the prudent man, 
such as the philosopher should be, would in every- 
thing be superior to all the world, whether iu doing 
any of these things or in not doing, no matter how 
he performs according to the standards of the craft. 
But that he will paint better than the painter when 
not himself a painter: or that he will tend the sick 
better than the physician, as measured by the stan- 
dards of the art, when not himself a phy sician ; or 
that he will sing more musically than the musicians 
when unaequainted with the art of musie or only 
slightly aequainted ; or that he will show himself 
better versed than the arithmeticians in the theory 
of numbers, or than the surveyors in surveying, or than 
the farmers in planting, or than the pilots in piloting; 
or that he will slaughter an animal more expeditiously 
than the butehers, or, should it be necessary to cut 
it up, do so more expeditiously than those who have 
made this very thing their profession—such things 
are not to be expected. 

And yet a certain king of our times had the ambi- 
tion to be wise in this sort of wisdom,! believing that 
he had knowledge of very many things—not, how- 
ever, of such things as do not receive applause among 
men, but rather those for which it is possible to win 
a SEC: mean acting as a herald, singing to the 
cithara, reciting tragedies, wrestling, and taking part 
in the pancration. Besides, they say that he "could 


1 Nero. 
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/ ` / e ` DIESE 5 ` , 

γράφειν και πλάττειν ικανον αυτον ειναι καὶ αυ- 
A ^ , D ^ / > ` 

λεῖν τω T€ στοµατι και TALS μασχάλαις ασκον 


e , “ . 3 y 3 M 
ὑποβάλλοντα, ὅπως διαπεφευγὼς ἡ TO αἰσχρὸν 
τὸ τῆς ᾿Ἀθηνᾶς. οὔκουν ὑπῆρχε σοφός; 


1 Evidently a sort of bagpipe: cf. Guhl and Koner, Life 


of the Greeks and Romans, fig. 242. 
2 Aphrodité joked Athena because her piping made her 
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paint and fashion statues and play the pipe, both by 
means of his lips and by tucking a skin bene ath 
his armpits? with a view to avoiding the ΕΠ 
of Athena !? Was he not. then. a wise man: 


puff out her cheeks and thus spoiled her beauty. whereupon 
Athena in disgust cast the pipes on the ground. The bagpipe 
enabled Nero to avoid such facial distortion. 


THE SISVEIATYSSECOND DIS- 
COURSE: ON PERSONAL AP- 
PEARANCE 


Is this Discourse Dio is defending what he considers to 
be the typical appearance of philosophers—the himation, or 
cloak, unaccompanied by the tunic generally worn next to 
the body, and long hair and beard. We learn that those 
who presented such an appearance were commonly subjected 
to insult and mockery and even to physical violence. And 
yet, as he tells us, philosophers—or pseudo-philosophers— 
were a more familiar spectacle with his hearers than shoe- 
makers or fullers or jesters or the followers of any other 
calling. Fis argued that the philosopher can find a precedent 
for his appearance in the statues of both gods and generals 
and kings, none of which excites amusement or resentment 
on the part of the beholder. Furthermore, the city in which 
he is speaking tolerates the sight of many outlandish cos- 
tumes. ‘This leads to the conjecture that the reason why the 
philosopher is singled out for insult is that men are in- 
clined to view him with distrust, feeling that he is critical 
of them, and being actuated, as one might say, by an 
inferiority complex. Sometimes also the philosopher is 
subjected to annoyance by those who expect to hear from 
hint words of wisdom. Reference to this type of annoyance 
leads naturally to the telling of the fable of the owl and the 
birds, a fable more briefly sketched in Or. 12. 7 but preserved 
nowhere else. The moral of the fable is that it is risky to 
trust to appearances, for, thongh the owl of the fable was 
truly wise, the owl of Dio's day resembled her only in 
“ feathers, eyes, and beak,” and actually served as decoy 
for other fowl. 

In what city was this Discourse delivered ¢ Arnim argues 
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with much plausibility that it must have been Rome ; for 
in §§ 3-4 we are told that foreigners in most outlandish dress, 
who came from remote parts of the empire, were a common 
spectacle about the streets ; furthermore, we are told in 8 5 
that the local type of cult statue differed from that found in 
Egypt and Phoenicia but was identical] with the Greek type : 
and, lastly, 8 6 shows clearly that the city in question was 
not Greek. No other city seems to suit these clues so well 
as Rome. It is snggested that Dio is speaking there on his 
first visit following his return from exile. 


1 


72. HEPI TOY ZXHWNATOZ 


Ata τί ποτε οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ὅταν μέν τινα ἴδωσιν 
αὐτὸ μόνον χιτῶνα ἔχοντα, οὔτε προσέχουσιν οὔτε 
διαγελῶσι; λογιζόμενοι τυχὸν ὅτι ναύτης ἐστὶν 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος καὶ ὅτι οὐδὲν δεῖ καταγελᾶν τούτου 
ἕνεκα. ὁμοίως οὐδ᾽ εἴ τινα ἴδοιεν γεωργοῦ στολὴν 
ἔχοντα. η ποιμένος, ἐξωμίδα ἔχοντα 7 διφθέραν 
ἐνημμένον ἢ κοσύμβην ὑποδεδυκότα: οὐ χαλεπαί- 
νουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ προσποιοῦνται τὴν -ἀρχήν, 
ἡγούμενοι προσήκειν τὴν στολὴν τῷ τοιοῦτόν τι 
πράττοντι. τούς γε μὴν καπήλους ἑκάστοτε 
ὁρῶντες πρὸ τῶν καπηλείων ἀνεζωσμένους οὐ- 
δέποτε τωθάζουσι, καταγελῷεν δ᾽ ἂν τοὐναντίον 
εἰ μὴ οὕτως ἐνεσκευασμένοι εἶεν, ὡς οἰκείου τοῦ 
σχήματος ὑπάρχοντος τῇ ἐργασίᾳ ἣν μεταχειρί- 
ζονται. ἐπειδὰν δέ τινα ἴδωσιν ἀχίτωνα ἐν ἱματίῳ 
κομῶντα τὴν κεφαλὴν καὶ τὰ γένεια, οὐχ οἷοί τέ 
εἰσι πρὸς τούτους τὴν ἡσυχίαν ἄγειν οὐδὲ σιγῇ 
παρέρχεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐφίστανται καὶ ἐρεθίζουσι καὶ 
ἥτοι κατεγέλασαν ἢ ἐλοιδόρησαν 7° ee ἕλκουσιν 

1 ὅτι added by Arnim. 


5 ὑποδεδυκότα] ἀποδεδυκότα M, ἐπενδεδυκότα Naber. 
3 ἢ] καὶ Arnim. 


A varie ty of tunie whieh left the right shoulder bare and 
there fore was appropriate for most labourers. 
2 This word occurs nowhere else except in the lexica. The 
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Why on earth is it that, whenever men sce some- 
body wearing a tunic and nothing more, they neither 
notice him nor make sport of him ? Possibly because 
they reason that the fellow is a sailor and that there 
is no occasion to moek him on this account. Similarly, 
if they should spy some one wearing the garb of a 
farmer or of a shepherd—that is, wearing an exomis ! 
or wrapped in a hide or muffled in a kosymba ?—they 
are not irritated, nay. they do not even notice it to 
begin with, feeling that the garb is appropriate to 
the man Sho follows such a calling. Take our tavern- 
keepers too ; though people day after day see them 
in front of their taverns with their tunies belted high, 
they never jeer at them but. on the contrary, they 
would make fun of them if they were not so attired, 
considering that their appearance is peculiarly suited 
to their occupation. But when they see some one 
in a cloak but no tunic,’ with flowing hair and beard, 
they find it impossible to keep quiet in his presenee 
or to pass by in silence ; instead, they step up to 
him and try to irritate him and either mock at him 
or speak insultingly, or sometimes they catch hold 


context and the meaning attached to a few related words 
suggest a sort of poncho with a tasselled border. 
? Socrates is reported to have followed this custom. 


DIO. CHRYSOSTOM 


ἐπιλαβόμενοι, ὅταν TWA ὁρῶσι μὴ πάνυ ἐρρωμένον 
αὐτὸν μηδὲ ἄλλον μηδένα παρόντα τὸν ἐπιβοηθή- 
σοντα, καὶ ταῦτα εἰδότες ὅτι τοῖς καλουμένοις 
Φιλοσόφοις ξυνήθης ἐστὶν ἡ στολὴ αὕτη καὶ τρόπον 
τινὰ ἀποδεδειγμένη. 

3 Ὃ δὲ ἔτι τούτου παραδοξότερον: ἔνθα γὰρ ἐνίοτε 
βλέπουσιν ἀνθρώπους, τοὺς μέν τινας πίλους ἐπὶ 
ταῖς κεφαλαῖς ἔχοντας, ὡς νῦν τῶν Θρᾳκῶν τινες 
τῶν leróv λεγομένων, πρότερον δὲ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
καὶ Μακεδόνες, ἄλλους δὲ τιάραν καὶ ἀναξυρίδας, 
καθάπερ, οἶμαι, Ilépoa τε καὶ Βάκτριοι καὶ 
Παρθυαῖοι καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ τῶν βαρβάρων: οἱ 
δὲ ἔτι τούτων ἀτοπώτεροι εἰώθασιν ἐπιδημεῖν 
πτερὰ ἔχοντες ἐπὶ ταῖς κεφαλαῖς ὀρθά, ὥσπερ 
Νασάμωνες" οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ τούτοις πάνυ τι τολμῶσι 
πράγματα παρέχειν οὐδ᾽ ἐνοχλεῖν προσιόντες. 
καίτοι Γέτας μὲν ἢ Ilépoas 7 Νασάμωνας, τοὺς 
μὲν οὐ πολλοὺς βλέπουσι, τοὺς δὲ σπανίως ἐπι- 

4δημοῦντας, τῶν δὲ τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων ὀλίγου 
νῦν μεστὰ πάντα, καὶ σχεδὸν πλείους γεγόνασι 
τῶν σκυτοτόμων καὶ κναφέων καὶ τῶν γελωτο- 
ποιῶν' 7 ἄλλην ὁποίαν βούλει τέχνην ἐργαζομένων: 
ὥστε καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἴσως ῥηθῆναι εἰκότως ὅτι πλεῖ 
πάντα ὁμοίως ἀκάτια καὶ πᾶσα βοῦς ἀροτριᾷ. 


1 γελωτοποιῶν] γελγοπωλῶν Naber. 


1 , Presumably Rome ; cf. Introduction. 

A tribe in southern Russia which seems to have piqued 
de curiosity of Dio. He wrote a special treatise on them, 
but it is no longer extant. 

3 A people occupying part of the Libyan coast between 
the modern towns of Tripoli and Bengazi. Herodotus speaks 
of them in his account of Egypt (2. 32). 
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of him and try to drag him off, provided they see 
one who is not kasdi: very strong and note that no 
one else is at hand to help him ; and they do this 
although they know that the garb he wears is custom- 
ary with the philosophers, as they are called, yes, as 
one might say, has been prescribed for them. 

But what is even more astounding still is this. 
Here in your city ! from time to time are to be seen 
persons, some of whom are wearing felt caps on their 
heads—as to-day certain of the Thracians who are 
called Getae ? do, and as Spartans and Macedonians 
used to do in days gone by—and others wearing a 
turban and trousers, as I understand Persians and 
Bactrians and Parthians and many other barbarians 
do ; and some, still more outlandish than these, are 
accustomed to visit your city wearing feathers erect 
on their heads, just as do the e ; yet 
the citizens do not have the effrontery to make any 
trouble at all even for these, or to approach and 
annoy them. And yet as for Getae or Persians or 
Nasamonians, while some of them are seen here in 
no great numbers and others rarely visit here, the 
whole world to-day is virtually crow ded with persons 
such as I have described,! yes, I might almost say 
that they have grown more numerous "than the shoe- 
makers and fullers and jesters or the workers at 
any other occupation whatever. Therefore in our 
day too possibly it could be said with good reason 
that every 'atboat is under sail and every cow is 
dragging a plow.* 


* The philosophers with their long hair and beard and no 
tunic. 

5 A manifest proverb whose present aim is to ridicule the 
prevalence of the so-called philosophers of § 2 
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Od τοίνυν κατὰ τοῦτο μόνον ξυνήθης αὐτοῖς ἡ 
ὄψις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ ἀγάλματα ὁρῶσιν ἐν τοῖς ναοῖς, 
otov Διὸς καὶ ]]οσειδῶνος καὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν 
θεῶν ἀγάλματα, ἐν τοιαύτῃ διαθέσει τοῦ σχήματος. 
παρὰ μὲν γὰρ Λἰγυπτίοις καὶ Φοίνιξι καὶ ἑτέροις 
τισὶ τῶν βαρβάρων οὐχ ὁ αὐτὸς τύπος τῶν ἀγαλ- 
μάτων, ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, παρὰ τοῖς “EM ow, ἀλλὰ 
πολὺ διαφέρων, ἐνθάδε δὲ ὁ αὐτός ἐστιν. καὶ dv- 
δρῶν εἰκόνας ὁρῶσι πολιτῶν τῆς πόλεως καὶ ἐν 
τῇ ἀγορᾷ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς, στρατηγῶν καὶ βασι- 
λέων, οὕτως ἀνακειμένας, γένεια καθεικότων. ἀλλὰ 
τί δεῖ ταῦτα λέγειν; σχεδὸν γάρ τι καὶ τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων οἱ πλείους ὁμοίως πρὸς τοῦτο ἔχουσι, 
καὶ οὐδὲν αὐτοὺς ἡ ξυνήθεια ἀποκωλύει τὸ μὴ 
οὐκ ἐρεσχηλεῖν μηδὲ ὑβρίζειν ἐπειδάν τινα ἴδωσι 
τοιοῦτον, λέγω δὲ τῶν πολλῶν καὶ ἀδόξων, οὓς 
μὴ δεδοίκασιν ὡς ἱκανοὺς ἀμύνεσθαι: ἐπεὶ τούς 
γε τοιούτους σχεδὸν δυσωποῦνται καὶ θαυμάζουσιν. 

Tuxov οὖν τοιοῦτόν ἐστι τὸ γιγνόμενον. τοὺς 
μὲν ναύτας καὶ τοὺς γεωργοὺς καὶ ποιμένας, ἔτι 
δὲ Ἡέρσας καὶ Νασάμωνας, οὐκ οἴονται καταφρο- 
νεῖν αὑτῶν οὐδὲ εἶναι πρὸς αὑτοὺς οὐδένα ἐκείνοις 
λόγον, ὅθεν οὐδὲν φροντίζουσιν. τοὺς μέντοι 
(2 ὑπονοοῦσιν, ὡς καταφρονοῦντας αὐτῶν" 
καὶ καταγιγνώσκοντας πολλὴν ἀμαθίαν καὶ δυσ- 
τυχίαν, καὶ ὅτι φανερῶς μὲν οὐ καταγελῶσιν, 
ἰδίᾳ δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς οὕτως ἔχουσιν, ὡς πάντας 

! ἀνακειμένας liciske : ἀνακείμενα. 


? αὐτῶν Crosby : αὐτῶν. 
1 Greek statues of male ΠΠ S, hen τ at all, wore 
only a cloak (himation), usually loosely draped; female 
deities were rarely represented in the nude, their statues 
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Moreover, it is not for the above reason alone that 
this spectacle is familiar to them, nay. they also have 
before their eyes the statues in the temples—as, 
for example, statues of Zeus and Poseidon and many 
other gods—arrayed in this type of costume.t For 
while among Egyptians and Phoenicians and eertain 
other barbarians you do not find the same type of 
statues as you do, I believe, among the Greeks, 
but far different, here you find the same. Likenesses 
of men too, citizens of your city, they have before 
their eyes both in the market-plaee and in the 
temples, likenesses of generals and kings set up in 
this guise with flowing ους. But why need I tell 
all this? δ For I might almost say that most of the 
Greeks also feel as you do about this matter, and 
their familiarity with the sight does not keep them 
from teasing or even insulting whenever they spy 
a man of that appearanee—I mean, whenever they 
see one of the common sort of no repute, whom they 
do not fear as being able to retaliate : for of eourse 
those who have that ability they virtually look upon 
with veneration and awe ! 

Well, possibly what goes on is like this : the sailors 
and ihe farmers and shepherds, yes, and the Persians 
and Nasamonians too. the people believe do not look 
down on them or have any eoneern with them, and 
so they do not give them a thought. The philosophers, 
however, they view with misgivings, suspecting that 
they seorn them and attribute to them vast ignorance 
and misfortune ; and they suspect that. thongh the 
philosophers do not laugh at them in public, privately 
among themselves they view them in that light, 


commonly wearing the tunic, over which in many instances 
was draped the himation. 
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10AC ~ ` > 8 , > / > M 
αθλίους ὄντας τοὺς ἀπαιδεύτους, ἀρξαμένους ἀπὸ 
~ È . 
τῶν πλουσίων δὴ καὶ μακαρίων δοκούντων, οὓς 
. ~ ~ 
αὐτοὶ ζηλοῦσι καὶ σμικρὸν διαφέρειν οἴονται τῶν 
θεῶν εὐδαιμονίας €vekev: καὶ ὅτι ἀτιμάζουσι καὶ 
δ Aa 1 ε. ο λ λῶ 3 0C / . / 
ιαγελῶσιν' eos? πολυτελῶς ἐσθίοντάς τε καὶ πίνον- 
X / ^ [ή M . 
τας καὶ καθεύδειν μαλακῶς βουλομένους καὶ μετὰ 
γυναικῶν ἑκάστοτε ὡραίων καὶ παίδων ἀναπαύε- 
M M / » . / 
σθαι καὶ πολλὰ χρήματα ἔχειν καὶ θαυμάζεσθαι 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πολλοῦ ὄχλου καὶ περιβλέπεσθαι' ὧν οὐδὲν 
ε ~ ^ )8€ LAA 
ἡγοῦνται μεῖζον οὐδὲ κάλλιον. 
Ata δὴ ταύτην τὴν ὑποψίαν δυσχεραίνουσι τοὺς 
. > . 4 τό M ^ M 
μὴ ταὐτὰ σφίσι θαυμάζοντας μηδὲ τιμῶντας μηδὲ 
τὴν αὐτὴν περὶ τῶν μεγίστων ἔχοντας διάνοιαν. 
οὐκοῦν προκαταλαμβάνουσιν αὐτοὶ λοιδοροῦντες 


oo 


M rd ε > , M > ΄ 3 ’ 
καὶ τωθάζοντες ὡς ἀθλίους καὶ ἀνοήτους, εἰδότες 
> m~ . 
ὅτι, εἰ μὲν τούτους ἀποφανοῦσιν ἄφρονας καὶ 
1 . ^ 3 $ 
μαινομένους, ἅμα καὶ αὑτοὺς ἀποδείξουσι σωφρο- 
~ ~ 4 
νοῦντας καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντας: εἰ δὲ παραχωρήσουσιν, 
M / y ^ > ’ 
ὡς τούτων ἃ χρὴ γιγνωσκόντων καὶ πολλοῦ ἀξίων, 
a . 
ἅμα καὶ αὑτοὺς ὁμολογήσουσι δυστυχεῖς καὶ 
> / . 3 M * / ε - Ὡὶ ’ 
ἀναισθήτους καὶ οὐδὲν εἰδότας ἁπλῶς ὧν προσήκει 
> ’ > ’ > ή 
ἀνθρώπους ἐλευθέρους εἰδέναι. 
lá ε / 3 
9 Ἔτι δὲ ἐὰν μέν τινα ἴδωσιν ws ναύτην ἐσταλ- 
~ Ἢ . 
μένον, ἴσασι τοῦτον πλευσούμενον, κἂν ὡς γεωργὸν 
4 E M / » 
ἕτερον, γεωργήσοντα" τόν γε μὴν ποιμένος ἔχοντα 
~ 7 / b) . X / 
στολὴν ἴσασι καὶ τοῦτον ὅτι ἄπεισιν ἐπὶ τὰ πρό- 


! ἀτιμάζουσι καὶ διαγελῶσιν Reiske: ἀτιμάζοιεν καὶ διαγελῷεν. 
2 ὡς] τοὺς Arnim, ὁρῶντες Reiske. 
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holding that the unenlightened are all pitiable 
creatures, beginning, in tact, with those who are 
reputed to be rich and prosperous, persons whom 
these mockers themselves envy and believe to be 
little different from the gods in felicity τ : furthermore. 
they suspect that these philosophers disparage and 
ridicule them as being extravagant in eating and 
drinking, as wanting a soft bed to sleep on and the 
company of young women and boys whenever they 
repose, and plenty of money, and to be admired and 
looked up to by the mob, things which they believe 
to be more important and better than anything 
else. 

Because of this suspicion they of course dislike 
those who do not admire or prize the same things 
as they do and do not hold the same opinion about 
the things of chief importance. Therefore they seize 
for themselves the initiative in reviling and jeering 
at the philosophers as being luckless and foolish, 
knowing that if they succeed in showing that the 
philosophers are senseless and daft they will at the 
same time also prove themselves to be ‘prudent and 
sensible; whereas if they give way to them. recog- 
nizing that the philosophers know what they should 
and are highly estimable, at the same time they will 
be admitting that they themselves are luckless and 
thick-witted and know absolutely none of the things 
free men should. 

Again, if they see a man rigged out as a sailor. 
they know that he is about to put to sea. and if they 
see some one else rigged out as a farmer, they know 
that he is about to engage in farming, and of course 
they know also that he who is clad in shepherd’s 
garb is on his way to his sheep and will spend his 
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Bara καὶ περὶ ἐκεῖνα διατρίψει,' ὥστε ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς 
λυπούμενοι τούτων ἐῶσιν αὐτούς: ὅταν δέ τινα 
ἴδωσι τὸ σχῆμα ἔχοντα τὸ τοῦ φιλοσόφου, λογί- 
ζονται͵ ὅτι οὗτος οὔτε πρὸς τὸ πλεῖν" οὔτε πρὸς 
γεωργίαν οὔτε προβάτων ἕνεκεν οὕτως ἔσταλται, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπους παρεσκεύασται, ws νουθετή- 
σων τε καὶ ἐξελέγξων καὶ οὐδέν τι θωπεύσων 
οὐδένα αὐτῶν οὐδὲ φεισόμενος οὐδενός, τοὐναντίον 
δὲ κολάσων ὡς ἂν δύνηται αὐτοὺς μάλιστα τῷ 
λόγῳ καὶ ἐπιδείξων οἷοί εἶσιν. οὔκουν δύνανται 
ἡδέως ὁρᾶν αὐτούς, ἀλλὰ προσκρούουσι καὶ δια- 
μάχονται, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ οἱ παῖδες ἡδέως ὁρᾶν 
δύνανται οὓς ἂν ἴδωσι παιδαγωγῶν σχῆμα ἔχοντας 
καὶ παρεσκευασμένους οὕτως ὡς ἐπιπλήξοντας 
αὐτοῖς καὶ οὐκ. ἐπιτρέψοντας ἁμαρτάνειν οὐδὲ 
ῥᾳθυμεῖν. εἰ γάρ τοι καὶ τοῖς παισὺν ἐξῆν τῶν 
τοιούτων καταγελᾶν καὶ ὑβρίζειν, οὐδὲν ἂν πρό- 
τερον τούτου ἐποίουν. 

Οὐ μέντοι ἅπαντες ἀπὸ ταύτης τῆς διανοίας 
προσέρχονται καὶ ἐνοχλοῦσιν, «ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι γένος 
ἀνθρώπων πολυπραγμονοῦν τοιαύτην πολυπραγμο- 
σύνην καὶ τρόπον, τινὰ οὐ πονηρόν: οὗτοι προσ- 
ἰασιν οὓς ἂν ἡγῶνται φιλοσόφους ἀπὸ τῆς 
στολῆς, ὡς ἀκουσόμενοί τι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν σοφὸν 
ὃ οὐκ ἂν παρ᾽ ἑτέρου ἀκούσειαν, πυνθανόμενοι 
καὶ περὶ Σωκράτους ὅτι σοφός τε ἦν καὶ διελέγετο" 
τοῖς προσιοῦσι λόγους φρονίμους, καὶ περὶ Διο- 
γένους, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς πρὸς ἅπαντα εὐπόρει λόγου 
καὶ ἀποκρίσεως. καὶ τὰ μὲν τούτου καὶ διαμνη- 


1 διατρίψει Reiske : διατρίφοι. 
After πλεῖν Arnim deletes ἐστιν. 
> After προσίασιν Herwerden adds πρὸς. 
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time attending to them, and so, since they are not 
irritated by any of these, they let them alone ; but 
when they see a man in the garb of the philosopher, 
they reason in his case that it is not for sailing or for 
farming or for tending sheep that he is thus arrayed, 
but rather that he has got himself ready to deal with 
human beings, aiming to admonish them and put 
them to the test and not to flatter or to spare any one 
of them, but, on the contrary, aiming to reprove 
them to the Best of his ability by his Nod and to 
show what sort of persons they are. They cannot, 
therefore, look upon the philosophers with any 
pleasure, but instead they clash with them and 
fight with them, just as boys too cannot look with 
pleasure upon any whom they sec in the guise of 
tutors and prepared as if they meant to rebuke them 
and not to allow them to go astray or be careless. 
In truth, if the boys were at liberty to mock at 
and insult such persons, there is nothing they would 
rather do than that. 

However, not all have this motive in coming up 
and making themselves a nuisance : on the contrary. 
there are persons who indulge in this kind of 
curiosity and, in a way. are not bad persons either. 
These approach any whom, because of their dress, 
they take to be philosophers, expecting to hear from 
them some bit of wisdom which they could not hear 
from any one else, because they have heard regarding 
Socrates that he was not only wise but Mo. accus- 
tomed to speak words of wisdom to those who ap- 
proached him, and also regarding Diogenes, that 
he too was well provided with statement and answer 
on each and every topic. And the masses still 


4 διελέγετο Arnim : διαλέγοιτο. 
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μονεύουσιν οἱ πολλοί, τὰ μέν τινα ἴσως εἰπόντος 
αὐτοῦ, τὰ δὲ καὶ ἄλλων συνθέντων. 

Τῶν γε μὴν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν τὰς γνώμας ἀκούουσι 
καὶ ἐν Δελφοῖς ἀνατεθῆναι πρότερον, οἷον ἀπαρχάς 
τινας τῆς σοφίας τῆς ἐκείνων καὶ ἅμα τῆς τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἕνεκεν ὠφελείας, ὡς τῷ ὄντι δὴ θεῖα 
ταῦτα καὶ σχεδόν τι τῶν χρησμῶν θειότερα οὓς 
ἡ Πυθία ἔχρα καθίζουσα ἐπὶ τοῦ τρίποδος, ἐμ- 
πιμπλαμένη τοῦ πνεύματος. τὸ γὰρ αὐτῷ χρησθὲν 
ἕκαστος ἀκούσας ἄπεισι, καὶ οὐκ ἀνατίθεται ταῦ- 
τα, ὥστε δὴ καὶ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις εἶναι γνώριμα: 
τὰ δὲ ἐκείνων δόγματα κοινὰ ἀπεδείχθη τοῖς 
ἀφικνουμένοις παρὰ τὸν θεόν, ὡς ὁμοίως ξυμφέρον 
πᾶσιν εἰδέναι καὶ πείθεσθαι. 

iat δὲ ot καὶ τὸν Λἴσωπον οἴονται τοιοῦτόν 
τινα γενέσθαι, σοφὸν μὲν καὶ φρόνιμον, αἱμύλον 
δὲ ἄλλως καὶ ξυνθεῖναι λόγους ἱκανὸν οἷων αὐτοὶ 
ἥδιστ᾽ ἂν ἀκούοιεν. καὶ τυχὸν οὐ" παντάπασι 
ψευδῆ οἴονται ka) τῷ ὄντι Λίσωπος τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον ἐπειρᾶτο νουθετεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους καὶ 
ἐπιδεικνύναι αὐτοῖς ἅττα ἁμαρτάνουσιν, ὡς ἂν 
μάλιστα ἠνείχοντο αὐτόν, ἡδόμενοι ἐπὶ τῷ γελοίῳ 
καὶ τοῖς μύθοις: ὥσπερ τὰ παιδία ταῖς τίτθαις 
μυθολογουμέναις προσέχουσί τε καὶ ἥδονται. ἀπὸ 
δὴ τῆς τοιαύτης δόξης, ὡς καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀκουσό- 

1 οὐ added by Selden. ? καὶ Arnim: εἰ or 7 Or ἡ. 


Ex f Plato, Protagoras 342 x — 343 x, which Dio seems to 
have in mind, and Pausanias 10. 24. 1. The only sayings 
expressly stated to have been inscribed at Delphi are the most 
tarios of all—KNow THYSELF and NOTHING IN EXCESS. 

2 Aesop was frequently associated with the Seven Sages. 
The homely wisdom of his beast fables appealed strongly to 
the Greeks. Aristophanes drew upon them from time to 
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remember the sayings of Diogenes, some of which 
he may have spoken. himself, though some too were 
composed by others. 

Indeed, as for the maxims of the Seven Sages, they 
hear that these were even inscribed as dedications 
at Delphi in days gone by, firstfruits, as it were, 
of the wisdom of those men and at the same time 
intended for the edification of mankind, the idea 
being that these maxims were truly divine, and if 
I may say so, even more divine than the responses 
which the Pythian priestess was wont to give as 
she sat upon her tripod and filled herself with the 
breath of the god. For the response which is made 
to each for himself he listens to and then goes his 
way, and such responses are not dedicated and 
thereby made known to all mankind too; but the 
maxims of the Seven Sages have been appointed 
for the common use of all who visit the god, as being 
profitable for all alike to know and to obey.: 

And there are those who think that Aesop too 
was somewhat like the Seven Sages, that while he 
was wise and sensible, yet he was crafty too and 
clever at composing tales such as they themselves 
would most enjoy to hear.? And possibly they are 
not wholly mistaken in their suppositions and in 
reality Aesop did in this way try to admonish man- 
kind and show them wherein they were in error, 
believing that they would be most tolerant toward 
him if they were amused by his humour and his 
tales—just as children, when their nurses tell them 
stories, not only pay attention to them but are 
amused as well. As the result, then, of this belief, 


time. The earliest known example of this type of fable is 
Hesiod's Hawk and Nightingale, Works and Days 202-212. 
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μενοί τι τοιοῦτον οἷον Λἴσωπος ἔλεγεν 7 ὁποῖον 
- $ $Y ^ . 
Σωκράτης ἢ ὁποῖα «Διογένης, προσίασι καὶ év- 
- ` > ΄ > [4 a ΝΛ » 

οχλοῦσι καὶ οὐ δύνανται ἀπέχεσθαι ὃν ἂν ἴδωσιν 
ἐν τούτῳ τῷ σχήματι, οὐ μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ ὄρνεα 
ἐπειδὰν ἴδωσι γλαῦκα. 

, > 7 n AY A 

EP ὦ καὶ ξυνετίθει λόγον Atowzos τοιοῦτον, 
e . » ~ . . ~ A » ^ 
ὡς τὰ ὄρνεα ξυνῆλθε πρὸς τὴν γλαῦκα καὶ ἐδεῖτο 
τῆς μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων σκέπης' arnav- 
/ . . . / ` / e 
ίστασθαι, πρὸς δὲ τὰ δένδρα τὴν καλιάν, ὥσπερ 
καὶ αὐτά, καὶ τοὺς τούτων μεταπήγνυσθαι κλῶνας, 
|» ο ox ” > " ` ` ` 
ἀφ᾽ ὧν kai ἄδειν ἔστιν εὐσημότερον' καὶ δὴ καὶ 

` ~ y , > » 2 £ . 4 . 
πρὸς δρῦν ἄρτι τότ᾽ TOW. φυομένην, ἐπειδὰν πρὸς 
ὥραν ἀφίκηται, ἑτοίμως ἔχειν ἰζάνειν. καὶ τῆς 
χλοερᾶς κόμης ἀπόνασθαι. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τήν γε 
γλαῦκα μὴ τοῦτο τοῖς ὀρνέοις ποιεῖν παραινεῖν 


μηδὲ φυτοῦ βλάστῃ ἐφήδεσθαι ἰξὸν πεφυκότος 


5 φέρειν, πτηνοῖς ὄλεθρον. τὰ δὲ μήτε τῆς Evp- 


- » , 3 ` A 9 / ` 
βουλῆς ἀπεδέχετο᾽ τὴν γλαῦκα, τοὐναντίον δὲ 
» A A ? , n v4 e ` 5 
ἔχαιρε τῇ δρυῖ φυομένῃ, ἐπειδὴ δὲ" ἱκανὴ ἦν, 
καθίσαντα ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν ᾖδεν. γενομένου δὲ τοῦ 
3 - ε / Σο [4 . - > / [4 ’ 
ἰξοῦ ῥᾳδίως ἤδη ὑπὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἁλισκόμενα 

` ^ » / [E AN P 
μετενόουν καὶ τὴν γλαῦκα ἐθαύμαζον' ἐπὶ τῇ 
ξυμβουλή. καὶ νῦν ἔτι οὕτως ἔχουσιν, ὡς δεινῆς 

. ^ wv 3 ^ . . - » ’ 
καὶ σοφῆς οὔσης αὐτῆς, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐθέλουσι 
/ ^ 
πλησιάζειν, ἡγούμενα ἀγαθόν τι ἀπολαύειν τῆς 
` / / , 
ξυνουσίας' ἔπειτα, οἶμαι, προσίασι μάτην ἐπὶ 

- ~ 14 / 

κακῷ. ἡ μὲν yàp ἀρχαία γλαὺξ τῷ ὄντι φρονίμη 
! σκέπης Reiske: ὀπῆς. 
2 ἄρτι τότ᾽ ἤδη Post, ταυτηνὶ ἄρτι Reiske: ἄρτι ταυτηνὶ. 
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that they are going to hear from us too some such 
saying as Aesop used to utter, or Socrates, or Diogenes, 
they draw near and annoy and cannot leave in peace 
whomever they may see in this costume, any more 
than the birds can when they see an owl. 

Indeed, this is why Aesop composed a fable which 
I will relate. The birds came together to call upon 
the owl, and they begged her to withdraw from the 
shelter afforded by ihe human habitations and to 
transfer her nest to the trees, just like themselves, 
and to their branches, “ whence," they declared. 

* jt is actually possible to sing a clearer note." And 
in fact, as the fable has it, they stood ready to settle 
upon an oak, which was then just star ting to grow. 
as soon as it should reach its prime, and to enjoy its 
green foliage. However, the story continues, the 
owl advised the birds not to do this and not to exult 
in the shoot of a plant whose nature it is to bear 
mistletoe, a bane to feathered folk. But the birds 
not only did not applaud the owl for her advice, but, 
quite the reverse, they took delight in the oak as it 
grew, and when it was of proper size they alighted on 
itandsang. But because the mistletoe had grown on 
it, they now were easily captured by the men and 
repented of their conduct and admired the owl for 
her advice. And even to this day they feel this way 
about her, believing her to be shr ewd and wise, and 
on this account they wish to get near her, believing 
that they are deriving some benehi from association 
with her; but if they do, they will approach her, 
I fancy, all in vain and to their cost. For though that 


3 


ἀπεδέχετο Reiske : ἀποδέχεσθαι. 
4 


ἐπειδὴ δὲ] ἐπειδή τε Emperius. 
5 ἐθαύμαζον editio princeps : ἐθαύμαζεν. 
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ΩΙ M P 3 4 e M ^ / 
τε ἦν καὶ ξυμβουλεύειν ἐδύνατο, αἱ δὲ νῦν μόνον 
τὰ πτερὰ ἔχουσιν ἐκείνης καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς 

. A <r . ` 3 > , ’ 3 
καὶ τὸ ῥάμφος, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ἀφρονέστεραί εἶσι 
τῶν ἄλλων ὀρνέων. οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ἑαυτὰς δύνανται 

3 . 3 ~ 3 * -. . ~ *, ΄ 
οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖν: οὐ γὰρ ἂν παρὰ τοῖς ὀρνιθοθήραις 
, / / Y z 1 
ἐτρέφοντο δεδεµέναι καὶ δουλεύουσαι. 

Καὶ ἡμῶν ἕκαστος τὴν μὲν στολὴν ἔχει τὴν 
SS , M 7 ` δὲ ~ ~ 
Σωκράτους καὶ «Ἀιογένους, τὸ δὲ φρονεῖν πολλοῦ 
δέομεν ὅμοιοι εἶναι τοῖς ἀνδράσιν ἐκείνοις ἢ ζῆν 
ὁμοίως αὐτοῖς ἢ λόγους τοιούτους διαλέγεσθαι. 

΄ » . » bi ’ e e 
τοιγάρτοι οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἢ βλεπόμενοι ὥσπερ αἱ 
γλαῦκες ὄχλον πολὺν ξυνάγομεν τῷ ὄντι ὀρνέων, 
αὐτοί τε ὄντες ἠλίθιοι καὶ ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων τοιούτων 
ἐνοχλούμενοι. 


1 δουλεύουσαι] παλεύουσαι Herwerden. 
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owl of olden days was really wise and able to give 
adviee, those of to-day merely have her feathers, 
eyes, and beak, but in all else they are more foolish 
than the other birds. Therefore they cannot benefit 
even themselves ; for otherwise they would not be 
kept at the bird-catcher's, caged and in servitude.! 

Just so, though each of us has the garb of Socrates 
and Diogenes, in intellect we are far from being like 
those famous men, or from living as they did, or 
from uttering such noble thoughts. Therefore, for no 
other reason than because of our personal appearance, 
we, like the owls. collect a great company of those 
who in truth are birds, being fools ourselves besides 
being annoyed by others of like folly. 


! Dio employs this fable of Xesop's also in Or. 12. 6-8. 
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ALTHOUGH this Discourse begins with no formal address, 
it presents the appearance of a letter, for in the final para- 
graph the author applies his remarks to some one individual, 
whose name, unfortunately, is not given. Certainly, if we 
were to assume that we had before us an oral communication, 
we should expect to find now and then some appeal to 
the listener and an occasional response, however brief and 
perfunctory. 

Dio appears to be writing to some acquaintance, possibly 
a former pupil, who seems to be considering acceptance of 
some responsibility, the nature of which it is idle to con- 
jecture. All but the final paragraph is devoted to an 
exposition of the discomforts and even dangers attendant 
upon such a decision. As horrible examples of the ingratitude 
of both state and private citizen Dio passes in review some of 
the most notable personages of myth and history, besides 
calling attention to the many nameless persons who were 
repaid for their services as guardians or trustees by reproach 
or even by prosecution in the courts. We infer that he 
would have his anonymous acquaintance remain true to 


philosophy. 


VOL. V H 195 


73. HEPI ΠΙΣΤΕΩΣ 


ον ^ / 
Apa γε τὸ πιστεύεσθαι τοῖς πιστευοµένοις 
^ τ A ; Y 
ἀγαθόν ἐστι καὶ τοιοῦτον otov τὸ πλουτεῖν καὶ TO 
ὑγιαίνειν καὶ τὸ τιμᾶσθαι τοῖς τιμωμένοις καὶ 
^ ^ + i 
ὑγιαίνουσι καὶ πλουτοῦσιν, αὐτοῖς ἐκείνοις τινὰ 

/ 317 / ` τ » / 
φέρον ὠφέλειαν; λέγω δὲ οἷον εἴ τις δημοσίᾳ 
~ ^ i e 
τύχοι πιστευόμενος ὑπὸ τῆς αὑτοῦ' πόλεως ἢ ἑτέρας 
E d 
στρατιὰν" ἢ χρήματα ἢ τείχη, καθάπερ ἤδη πολλοὶ 
^ ’ ^ . 

τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐπετράπησαν, οἱ δὲ καὶ αὐτὰς τὰς 
πόλεις μετὰ παίδων καὶ γυναικῶν εἰρήνης τε 
3 7 M M 
οὔσης καὶ πολέμου καταλαβόντος ἐνίοτε' καὶ νὴ 

/ ” e 23 2 ^ / Bi ^ 
Ma εἴ τις ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς βασιλέως ἢ τυράννου 
πιστεύοιτο χρυσίον ἢ ἀργύριον ἢ ναῦς ἢ ὅπλα ἢ 
ἀκρόπολιν ἢ ξύμπασαν τὴν ἀρχήν, ὥσπερ Λεπτίνης 

3 M ^ > ^ / 7. 
μὲν παρὰ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ πολλάκις Συρακούσας 
παρέλαβε, (Φίλιστος δὲ παρὰ τοῦ νεωτέρου Διονυ- 
’ ’ M ` 7 ’ . ^ f 
σίου, μάγοι δὲ παρὰ Καμβύσου τὰ Περσῶν Baci- 
λεια, ὅτε εἰς Αἴγυπτον ἐστρατεύετο, παρὰ δὲ 

1 αὑτοῦ Emperius: αὐτοῦ. 
? στρατιὰν Emperius : στρατείαν. 


3 ὑπ᾽ LEmperius : ἀπ᾿. 


! Dionysius the Elder, who banished Leptines for marry- 
ing without his consent, but later recalled him. 
* philistus was both soldier-politician and historian. 
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Do you really mean to say that being trusted is 
a good thing for those who are trusted and compar- 
able to being wealthy or healthy or honoured for those 
who are honoured or healthy or wealthy. because it 
brings to those persons themselves some benefit ? 
I mean, for instance, if a person should chance to 
be trusted in an officia! capacity, by his own state 
or by another, with an army or money or fortifications, 
just as in the past many have had such things en- 
trusted to them, and in some instances even the 
cities themselves, women and children and all, not 
only in times of peace. but also sometimes when in 
the grip of war. And, by Heaven, if a person were 
to be trusted by a king or a tyrant with gold or silver 
or ships or arms or a citadel or the supreme command 
—for example, Leptines often reccived command of 
Syracuse from his brother.! and Philistus received it 
from the younger Dionysius? and the Magi received 
from Cambyses charge of his palace in Persia at 
the time when he was campaigning against Egypt.’ 
Exiled by Dionysius the Elder along with Leptines, he was 
recalled sixteen years later on the accession of Dionysius II, 
but finally fell by his own hand when defeated in the attempt 
to save his master's power. 


3 One of the most famous tales in Herodotus (3. 61-80). 
The Magi paid with their lives for their conspiracy. 
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/ d A 
Aapetov Μιθράνης τὴν Σάρδεων ἀκρόπολιν, Iep- 
^ δὲ ^ AA f ` > / 0 
gatos δὲ παρὰ ντιγόνου τὸν ᾿Ακροκόρινθον, 
λὺ δὲ / + 3 Ν > 9 / 
πολὺ δὲ τούτων πρότερον ᾿ Ατρεὺς παρ᾽ Εὐρυσθέως 
χο” e ΤΠ» ` 5 3:79 7 3 / 
τὸ "Άργος ὅτε Eùpvoleùs ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αθήνας ἐστρατεύετο 
/ ^ 
οὐκ ἐκδιδόντων ᾿Αθηναίων τοὺς ' HpakAéovs παῖδας: 
€ δὲ εν 3 ^ € 3 / € , 5 . n 
ὁ δὲ υἱὸς αὐτοῦ ὁ ᾿Αγαμέμνων, ἡνίκα ἐπὶ Τροίαν 
/ ^ > 4 . - A 
ἔπλει, μουσικῶ ἀνδρὶ ἐπίστευσε τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ 
τὴν οἰκίαν-- τούτους ἅπαντας φῶμεν τοὺς πιστευο- 
/ *? ’ M] ^ ~ 
μένους ἀγαθόν τι ἀπολαύειν καὶ αὐτοὺς τῆς 
πίστεως; 
Kat αὖ τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν πιστευομένους 
7 - - f y, Ld 
ἢ γυναῖκας ἢ παῖδας ἢ τὴν οὐσίαν, καθάπερ, οἶμαι, 
/ 
πολλοὶ ἐπιτρόπους καὶ κηδεμόνας καταλείπουσιν, 
- ε X > * 
οἱ μὲν ἀποδημοῦντες, οἱ δὲ ἀποθνῄσκοντες, οἱ 
/ 
δὲ παρακαταθήκας διδόασι; ἄνευ μαρτύρων, οὐ 
’ . » ~ 3 X ^ / 
δεδιότες μὴ ἀφαιρεθῶσιν, ἔνιοι δὲ τῶν νόμων 
ἀπαγορευόντων μὴ καταλιπεῖν κληρονόμους οὓς 
’ 3 
αὐτοὶ βούλονται, ἑτέρους καταλείπουσιν, ἐντειλά- 
μενοι τὰ χρήματα ἀποδοῦναι τοῖς αὑτῶν' èn- 
f j δὴ πᾶσι À λεῖ D ) 
τηδείοις-- τούτοις δὴ πᾶσι λυσιτελεῖν φῶμεν τὸ 
^ 4 ^ 
πρᾶγμα καὶ τὴν δόξαν, ἣν ἔχοντες περὶ αὐτῶν 
- ε M , 5 ΄ 
ἐπιτρέπουσιν αὐτοῖς οἱ τὰ σφέτερα ἐπιτρέποντες, 


1 ε - ID η me d 3. ~ 
αὐτῶν limperius : αὐτῶν. 


1 Satrap under Darius IIT, Mithranes surrendered Sardis 
to Alexander the Great, who later put him in charge of 
Armenia; ef. Diodorus 17. 21. 7 and 17. 64. 6. 

2 A distinguished pupil of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher. 
Antigonus Gonatas put him in charge of Acrocorinth. 
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and Mithranes! received from Darius the citadel 
of Sardis, and Persaeus ? received Acrocorinth from 
Antigonus, and, much earlier than these, Atreus 
received Argos from Eurystheus, when Eurystheus 
was campaigning against Athens for refusing to 
surrender the ο ον of Heracles? and, further- 
more, the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, when setting 
sail for Troy. entrusted to a musician his wife and 
his house '—shall we sav that all those who were 
trusted themselves derived some good from the trust ? 

Again, how about those who are entrusted by men 
in private station. with either wives or children or 
estate ? For instance, many, I fancy, leave behind 
them guardians and protectors, some when going on 
a journey and others when dying; and some place 
deposits in trust without the presence of witnesses, 
having no fear of being defrauded; and some, 
because the laws forbid their naming as heirs those 
whom they themselves prefer? name others, in- 
structing them to turn over the property to the 
friends of the deceased—are we to say that all such 
derive an advantage from the transaction and froni 
the high opinion about them which leads those who 
do so to entrust them with their possessions, but 


When Aratus snatched it from him he managed to escape 
with his life. 

5 When Heracles died, his children, fearing Eurystheus, 
fled to Athens. 

* Homer relates (Odyssey 3. 267-272) that, in order to 
effect his seduction of Clytaemnestra, Aegisthus removed 
the nameless bard to a desert island and left him there to 
become a prey to the birds. 

According to Attic law, if à man had sons born in lawful 
ο... he must leave his estate to them; if he had a 
daughter but no sons, her husband, preferably a relative, 
was given charge of the inheritance. 
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tA $1 - ld ^ / 
μάλιστα δὲ᾽ τοῖς τελευταίοις τοῖς παρανόμως 
/ ^ ” 
πιστεύεσθαι δοκοῦσιν: ἢ τοὐναντίον χαλεπὸν εἶναι 
M ^ ^ 
TO τοιοῦτον καὶ πολλῆς ἀσχολίας καὶ φροντίδων 
» » 7 / 2 ` ν A 
αἴτιον, ἐνιοτέ γε μὴν καὶ κινδύνων τῶν μεγίστων; 
Τὸ M ^ ~ 
Efeor. δὲ σκοπεῖν εὐθὺς ἀπὸ τῶν δοκούντων 
5 t ^ ^ 
εἶναι μεγίστων: οὗτοι γὰρ τῶν μὲν ἰδίων ἐξ 
3 "d 5 ^ . 
ἀνάγκης ἀμελοῦσι καὶ χρημάτων καὶ τέκνων, 
/ ^ ^ 
προσέχουσι δὲ τοῖς κοινοῖς καὶ ἐπὶ τούτων elol 
καὶ πολλάκις μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιβουλευόντων ταῖς 
LÀ nv . ~ 
πόλεσιν ἢ πολεμίων ἢ πολιτῶν τινων ἀπόλλυνται, 
’ ` € > > ^ ^ ’ 3 + 
πολλάκις δὲ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν πόλεων ἀδίκως δια- 
/ € M . > , > ’ . 
βληθέντες. οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὐσίας ἀφηρέθησαν, τοὺς 
* ` > t / ’ ^ 
δὲ καὶ ὀνείδη συνέβη κτήσασθαι καταδικασθέντας 
^ e ` > ’ 3 ~ / € ` 
κλοπῆς: οἱ δὲ ἐξέπεσον ἐκ τῶν πατρίδων, οἱ δὲ 
καὶ ἀπέθανον. 

Ὥσπερ οὖν λέγουσι Περικλέα μὲν ἁλῶναι 
- s > ’ M / $ » 
κλοπῆς παρὰ ᾿Ἀθηναίοις τὸν κάλλιστα καὶ ἄριστα 

- ` > ^ 
προστάντα τῆς πόλεως, (Θεμιστοκλέα δὲ ἐκπεσεῖν 
ε / e . > ` > 
ὡς προδιδόντα, ὃς παραλαβὼν αὐτοὺς οὐ δυνα- 
/ * uv ~ ’ > ^ > . 
μένους τὸ ἔδαφος τῆς πατρίδος οἰκεῖν, ἀλλὰ 
^ ^ / ^ ^ d 
παραχωροῦντας τοῖς πολεμίοις αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἄστεος 
καὶ τῶν ἱερῶν, οὐ μόνον ταῦτα πάντα ἀπέδωκεν, 
3 » » . ~ eq / € / > / 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ τῶν “Ελλήνων ἡγεμόνας ἐποίησεν, 
! δὲ Pflugk : δὴ. 


2 ye added by Reiske. 


1 In reporting what presumably was the gossip of the 
comic poets, Plutarch, Pericles 32. 2-3, relates that, wishing 
to discredit Pericles with the people, Dracontides sponsored 
a bill providing that Pericles should deposit his accounts of 
public moneys with the prytanes and defend them in court, 
and that, because he had previously come into collision with 
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particularly in the ease of those last mentioned, who 
seem to be trusted in violation of the laws? Ον, 
on the contrary, shall we say that sueh a responsi- 
bility is vexatious and the souree of much trouble 
and many worries, sometimes indeed even of the 
greatest perils ? 

But we may examine the question by beginning 
immediately with those who are thought to be of 
highest rank ; for these of necessity neglect their 
private interests, both property and children, and 
devote their attention to the public interests and 
are absorbed in them: and often at the hands of 
those who plot against their eities, whether foreign 
foes or some of their fellow citizens, they meet wi 
disaster, and often, too, at the Bands of the cities 
themselves, beeause of unjust accusation. For some 
have been deprived of property, and some even have 
suffered disgrace of various kinds, having been 
eonvieted on a charge of embezzlement, others 
have been banished from their native land, and 
others have even been put to death. 

Yor example, they say that Pericles was convicted 
of embezzlement in an Athenian court,! the noblest 
and best ehampion the city ever had: and that 
Themistocles was banished on a charge of treason, 
the oue who, after having taken charge of the 
Athenians at a time when they were no longer able 
to oecupy the soil of their native land but were 
yielding to the foe their city itself and their shrines, 
not only restored all these things, but even made the 


> 
Athenians leaders of the Greeks, wr esting the leader- 


the people in the case of Pheidias, Pericles feared to appear 
before a jury and avoided trial by hastening the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War. 
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ἀφελόμενος Λακεδαιμονίους ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἔχοντας τὴν 
` s 
τιμὴν ταύτην. 

Μιλτιάδης δὲ ὁ πρῶτος νικήσας τοὺς βαρβάρους 
μετὰ μόνων τῶν πολιτῶν καὶ τὸ Ἠερσῶν φρόνημα 
καθελών, ὃ πρότερον εἶχον ὡς ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων 
κρείττους ὄντες, οὗτος per’ οὐ πολὺν χρόνον els 
τὸ δεσμωτήριον ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐνέπεσε, καὶ προσέτι 
o υἱὸς αὐτοῦ Κίμων ἄτιμος ἦν ἂν τὸν ἅπαντα 
χρόνον, εἰ μὴ τὴν ἀδελφὴν ᾿Ελπινίκην ἐξέδωκεν 
ἀνδρὶ ταπεινῷ᾽ χρήματα ð” ἔχοντι, ὃς ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ 
τὴν ζημίαν κατέβαλε τὰ πεντήκοντα τάλαντα. 
καίτοι Κίμων $ ὕστερον ᾿Αθηναίοις Κύπρον € ἐκτήσατο 
καὶ πεζῇ ἅμα καὶ ναυσὶν ἐνίκησε τοὺς βαρβάρους 
περὶ Παμφυλίαν: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως τὸν τοιοῦτον αὐτὸν 
ὄντα καὶ τοιούτου πατρός, εἰ μὴ χρημάτων eù- 
πόρησεν, ἄτιμον. àv? εἴων ἐν τῇ πόλει. 

Φωκίωνα δὲ ὕστερον τὸν ὑπὲρ ὀγδοήκοντα ἔτη 
βιώσαντα, τούτων δὲ τὰ πλείω στρατηγήσαντα 
καὶ τὴν πόλιν διαφυλάξαντα ἐν τοῖς χαλεπωτάτοις 
καιροῖς καὶ χρηστὸν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐκείνων ὀνομα- 
σθέντα, τοῦτον οὐκ ἤρκεσεν αὐτοῖς ἀποκτεῖναι 
μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ νεκρὸν εἴασαν ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ, 


! καὶ after ταπεινῷ deleted by Eimperius. 
9 


? $9 added by Capps. 
3 av added by Dindorf. 


1 Aristophanes (Wnights 813-819) pays high tribute to 
"Themistocles. 

At Marathon. One thousand Plataeans are said to 
have aided Athens. 

3 He incurred the displeasure of Athens for his failure to 
take Paros. Herodotus (6. 136) speaks only of his being 
fined, but Diodorus and others add that he was imprisoned. 

4 Callias, a familiar figure in Greek literature, famed alike 
for his great wealth and for his profligacy. 
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ship from the Spartans, who had held this honour 
from the beginning.! 

Again, Miltiades, who had been the first to van- 
quish the Ἠλία, with only his fellow citizens to 
aid him, and to humble the pride of the Persians, 
a pride which they formerly held, believing them- 
selves to be superior to all other men—this man, I 
say, not much later was cast into prison by the 
Athenians? ; and, besides, his son Cimon would have 
been deprived af civic rights for the rest of his life 
if he had not given his sister Elpinicé in marriage 
to a man of humble origin but great wealth, who in 
his behalf paid the fine of fifty t talents: And vet 
later on Cimon gained Cyprus for the Athenians, 
and in a joint attack by land and sea vanquished 
the barbarians in the neighbourhood of Pamphylia. 
Still, though so remarkable himself and the son of 
so remarkable a father, if he had not secured con- 
siderable money the Athenians would have suffered 
him to be without civic rights in his city.’ 

And take the case of Phocion of a later period. 
who lived to be more than eighty years of age, and 
who for most of those vears had served as general, 
had preserved the state in its moments of direst 
need, and had been dubbed excellent 5 by those very 
Athenians—this man they were not content merely 
to put to death, nav, they would not even permit 
his corpse to rest in Attic soil, but cast it forth beyond 


* Since Miltiades had died a debtor to the state, the son 
was deprived of civic rights until his father's debt was paid. 

6 The word χρηστός is frequent in honorific inscriptions. 
In the case of Phocion it would seem to have been his 
sobriquet; cf. Plutarch, Phocion 10. 2. Phocion was born 
c. 102 s.c. and was executed in 318 on a charge of treason. 
He had been made general forty-five times, 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ τοὺς ὅρους ἐξέβαλον. Νικίας δὲ ὁ 
Νικηράτου διὰ τὸ πιστεύεσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν;᾽ 
ἐπιστάμενος. τὴν ἐν Σικελίᾳ στρατείαν. οἷα ἔσοιτο 
καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ τῷ λογίζεσθαι, ὅμως ἠναγ- 
κάσθη στρατεύσασθαι νοσῶν διὰ τὴν πίστιν ταύτην. 
καὶ εἰ μὲν ἀποβαλὼν τὴν στρατιὰν ἢ μέρος αὐτῆς 
αὐτὸς γοῦν ἐσώθη, δῆλον. ὅτι οἶκοι ἀφικόμενος 
ἀπολώλει ἄν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῦτο εἰδὼς προσελιπάρει 
πάντα τρόπον, ληφθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν πολεμίων τοῦτο 
ἔπαθεν. 

Kai ταῦτα ἐμοὶ περὶ μιᾶς πόλεως εἴρηται καὶ 
τῶν ἐν μιᾷ πόλει πολιτευομένων, οὐδὲ τούτων 
ἁπάντων. τοὺς δὲ παρὰ τοῖς τυράννοις δοκοῦντας 
πιστοὺς εἰ ἐπεξίοιμι οἵων δὴ τετυχήκασι, πολλῶν 
ἂν ἴσως μοι δεήσαι πάνυ ἡμερῶν. σχεδὸν γὰρ 
τὸ γεγηθέναι᾽ ἐκείνους ἀδύνατόν ἐστιν. οἳ μὲν 
γὰρ ἂν παράσχωσι καθ’ αὑτῶν αἰτίαν, ὡς ἀδική- 
σαντες, διὰ τοῦτο ἀπόλλυνται καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν οὐ- 
δεμιᾶς συγγνώμης τυχεῖν" ot Ò ἂν ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ 
φανῶσι καὶ διαφυλάττειν δυνάμενοι τὰ πιστευθέντα, 
παραχρῆμα μὲν τιμῆς τινος ἔτυχον, μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ 
δὲ ἀπόλλυνται φθονούμενοι καὶ ὑποπτευόμενοι. 
οὐ γὰρ δοκεῖ λυσιτελεῖν τοῖς μονάρχοις οὐδέν᾽ 
ἄνδρα ἀγαθὸν εἶναι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς οὐδ᾽ εὐδοκιμοῦντα 
φαίνεσθαι παρὰ τῷ πλήθει. αἱ δὲ παρὰ τῶν 
ἰδιωτῶν πίστεις κινδύνους μὲν ἥττους ἴσως ἔχουσιν, 


1 διὰ τὸ... . πολιτῶν deleted by Emperius. 
2 γεγηθέναι] γε σωθῆναι Wilamowitz. 


1 The tragic story is vividly told by Thucydides. The 
whole of book VIl is a tribute to the loyalty and dogged 
determination of Nicias in the face of disease and crushing 
misfortune. 
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their borders. Or take Nieias son of Nieeratus— 
beeause he was trusted by his fellow eitizens, though 
he knew full well what the campaign in Sicily w ould 
be like, both from the warnings of the god and from 
his own reasoning, still he was compelled to make 
the expedition, ill as he was, because of this trust of 
theirs. Moreover, if after losing his army or a portion 
of it he himself had come baek in safety, clearly on 
reaching home he would have been put to death, 
But sinee, knowing this, he persevered in every way, 
he was taken captive and suffered that fate at the 
hands of the enemy.! 

Now these observations of mine have been made 
about a single eity and about the statesmen in a 
single city, nor have all of these been named. But 
as to those who at the eourts of the tyrants enjoyed 
a reputation for trustworthiness, were [ to recount 
fully what sort of fate has been theirs I should perhaps 
need very many days. For one might almost say 
that it is impossible for such men to go scot free. 
For any who lay themselves open to a charge of 
miseonduet are put to death on that account, and 
there is no ehanee of obtaining any pardon; while 
those who show themselves to be good men and 
eompetent to safeguard what has been entrusted to 
them, though at the moment they obtain a certain 
hohoni. nut much later they meet with disaster, 
being victims of envy and suspicion. It does not, 
you see, seem to be advantageous to absolute 
monarehs that any man in their service should be 
good, or that any man should patently stand high 
in the esteem of the masses. On the other hand, 
trusts bestowed by men in private life, though 
possibly they involve less risk, because the business 
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ὅτι καὶ τὰ πράγματα ἐλάττω ἐστίν, ἀσχολίαν δὲ 
μυρίαν καὶ πόνους, καὶ πολλάκις οὐδὲ χάρις οὐδ᾽ 
ἡτισοῦν συνέπεται. πολλάκις δὲ συμβαίνει παρ᾽ 
αὐτῶν τῶν εὖ παθόντων αἰτίαν ἔχειν, ὡς οὐ δικαίως 
οὐδὲ καθαρῶς ἅπαντα ἀποδόντας." 

Τί δὴ βουλόμενος ταῦτα ἐγὼ διῆλθον; οὐ γὰρ 
δὴ νουθετῶν σε τοιαύτην νουθεσίαν οὐδὲ ἀποτρέπων 
τοῦ πιστὸν εἶναι. πολὺ γὰρ ἂν εἴην τοῦ Ζήθου 
φαυλότερος τοιαῦτα ἐπιτιμῶν, ὡς ἐκεῖνος ἐνου- 
θέτει τὸν ἀδελφὸν οὐκ ἀξιῶν φιλοσοφεῖν αὐτὸν 
οὐδὲ περὶ μουσικὴν διατρίβειν, ἐάσαντα τὴν τῶν 
ἰδίων ἐπιμέλειαν: ἔφη δὲ αὐτὸν ἄτοπόν τινα καὶ 
ἀσύμφορον μοῦσαν εἰσάγειν. ὥσπερ ἂν τυχὸν 
εἴποι τις καὶ σὲ τοιαύτην προῃρῆσθαι πρᾶξιν, οὐκ 
ἀργὸν οὐδὲ φίλοινον οὐδαμῶς, χρημάτων μέντοι 
τῶν αὐτοῦ ἀτημελῆ tows: καὶ νὴ Δία λέγοι ἂν 
καὶ τόδε τὸ ἔπος" 


- 


, 9 ^ , L Z 
ἐξ ων κενοισιν εγκατοικΏσεις δόμοις. 


1 ἀποδόντας Emperius : ἀποδόντων. 


1 Zethus and Amphion, sons of Antiopé and Zeus, were 
exposed in infancy and reared by shepherds. Zethus busied 
himself with hunting and sheep- tending, while Amphion 
became a very famous musician, by the magie of whose 
strains the very stones which were to form the walls of 
Thebes moved into plaee. The controversy between the two 
brothers occupies several fragments of the dAntiopé of 
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in hand is less important, still entail untold trouble 
and labours, and often not even gratitude, however 
slight, is their reward. On the eontrary, it often 
happe ns that the very men who have received 
benefits at their hands charge them with not having 
paid all that is dne with justice and clean hands. 

Now with what purpose have I rehearsed these 
matters ? Surely not because I was making you 
the objeet of such admonition, or beeause I aimed 
to dissuade you from being true to a trust. For I 
should be far worse than Zethus was if I subjected 
you to such eritieism, for he admonished his brother 
because he did not deem it fitting for him to devote 
himself to the pursuit of wisdom or to waste time on 
musie to the negleet of his own affairs ; and he said 
that his brother was introdueing an absurd and un- 
profitable Muse. Just as if perehanee some one 
were to say that vou too had chosen that sort of 
oeeupation, not one of idleness or of drunkenness 
by any means, and yet one involving neglect of your 
own estate quite possibly ; and, by Zeus, he might 
even reeite this line : 

Wherefore an empty house shall be thy home.! 
Euripides. Dio here paraphrases one fragment and quotes 
from another; cf. Nauck, T.G. F., Euripides, fragg. 184, 188; 


fragments of Pacuvius! Antiopa (based on Euripides) in 
vemains of Old Latin, L.C.L., vol. II, pp. 158-171. 
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Tins Discourse, as its title suggests, approaches the 
question of human relationships from a different angle 
from that observed in Or. 73. There the speaker was 
stressing the annoyances and misfortunes resulting from 
being trusted ; here he produces a wealth of examples to 
show that it is dangerous to trust any one. ‘That note of 
cynicism is maintained with remarkable consistency to the 
very end, and there is a ring of conviction about it all which 
suggests strongly that Dio is speaking out of the bitterness 
of his own heart. Arnim places the Discourse among those 
delivered during the period of Dio's exile. Because the 
element of dialogue is found only at the very opening of the 
doeument, he infers that Dio was addressing a group of 
listeners, one of whom bore to the speaker a closer relation- 
ship and therefore was helpful in launching the discussion. 
The abruptness with which the Discourse opens and closes 
is held to indicate, as in some other instances, that our text 
has been separated from its original setting, or possibly that 
the reporter chose only this much for preservation. 


i 
e 
- 


- 


ΠΕΡΙ AIIIZTIAX 


᾿Επίστασαί τινας ἤδη βλαβέντας ὑπὸ ἐχθρῶν; 

[Πῶς γὰρ οὔ; 

a. Ti δέ; ὑπὸ τῶν καλουμένων φίλων καὶ 
συνήθων ἢ καὶ ὑπὸ συγγενῶν τινων, ἐνίους δὲ καὶ 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἔγγιστα, ἀδελφῶν ἢ υἱῶν ἢ πατέρων; 

"Eywye πολλούς. 

r^^ > e S25 > a 3 l e » M 
Tis οὖν ἡ airia, δι ἣν οὐ μόνον οἱ ἐχθροὶ 

. 3 . > ^ > . M € / 
τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ἀδικοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ot λεγόμενοι 

" E " ` . Αα, ` ` A e 
φίλοι ἀλλήλους καὶ νὴ Δία πολλοὶ καὶ τῶν οὕτως 
ἀναγκαίων; 

Δῆλον ὡς ἡ κακία τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὑφ᾽ 
Er οἶμαι, καὶ αὐτός ἐστιν αὑτῷ βλαβερός. 

. Hávras dpa δεῖ. ἐπ᾿ ἴσης φυλάττεσθαι καὶ 
3.9 / ^ z 
ra πιστεύειν μηδὲν μᾶλλον, kàv? φίλος ἢ συνήθης 
ἢ πρὸς αἵματος. εἶναι δοκῇ; 

Πάντας, ὡς 6 λόγος οὗτός φησιν. 

Δ. Οὐκοῦν ὀρθῶς ἔγραψεν ὁ τοῦτο γράψας τὸ 
ETOS" 

A E / TED - » ^ A^ 
νᾶφε καὶ µέμνασ” ἀπιστεῖν: ἄρθρα ταῦτα τᾶν 
φρενῶν; 

Ἴσως ὀρθῶς. 

1 After δεῖ Pflugk deletes τοὺς φίλους. 
2 κἂν Casaubon : ἢ ἂν, 3 pépvao’ Emperius : μέμνησο. 


1 Kaibel, C.G.F., Epic harms, frag. 250. 
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Dio. Are you aware that in the past there have 
been persons who have been harmed by enemies ? 

Interlocutor. Why, of course. 

Dio. Well then, have they been harmed by so- 
called friends and close acquaintances, or even by 
certain kinsmen, some even by the very closest, 
brothers or sons or fathers ? 

Int. Yes indeed, many have been. 

Dio. What is the reason, then, that not only do 
enemies injure their enemies but also the so-called 
friends injure one another. and. by Heaven, that 
many even of those who are so elosely related aet so? 

Int. Clearly the reason is found in the depravity 
of mankind, beeause of which each, I imagine, is 
also himself harmful to himself. 

Dio. Toward all men, then. one should be equally 
on his guard, and not be one whit more trustful 
even if a person is held to be a friend or a elose 
acquaintance or a blood-relative ? 

Int. Toward all, as this statement of yours declares. 

Dio. Then was the author of this verse right when 
he wrote, 


Keep sober and remember to distrust ; 
These are the joints essential to the mind ? ! 
Int. Probably he was. 
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Δ. Kat μὴν δῆλος' ὁ ποιητὴς οὐ πρὸς τοὺς èy- 
θροὺς ταῦτα ὑποτιθέμενος, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοὺς νομιζο- 
μένους φίλους. οὐ γὰρ δὴ” ὑφ᾽ ὧν τις μισούμενος 
ἐπίσταται, τούτοις ἂν ἐξουσίαν δοίη καθ αὑτοῦ. 
πῶς ἂν οὖν διακελεύοιτο ἀπιστεῖν, οἷς μηδὲ πι- 
στεύει; 

Φέρε τοίνυν κἀκεῖνο ἴδωμεν. ὑπὸ τίνων πλείους 
ἀπολώλασι, πότερον ὑπὸ τῶν ὁμολογουμένων 
ἐχθρῶν ἢ τοὐναντίον ὑπὸ τῶν προσποιουμένων εἷ- 
ναι φίλων; ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ ὁρῶ καὶ τῶν πόλεων 
τῶν ἁλουσῶν πλείονας ὑπὸ τῶν προδοτῶν ἀπολο- 
μένας ἢ ὑπὸ τῶν πολεμίων εἰλημμένας κατὰ 
κράτος, καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων πλείους τῷ παντὶ τοῖς 
φίλοις καὶ τοῖς συνήθεσιν ἐγκαλοῦντ ας τῶν αἰτιω- 

3 μένων τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ἐπὶ ταῖς συμφοραῖς: ἔτι δὲ 
πρὸς μὲν τοὺς πολεμίους ἅπασι τείχη καὶ φρούρια 
κατεσκευασμένα, καὶ τούτων ἐνίοτε πολλῶν ἐτῶν 
μηδεμίαν χρείαν γενομένην" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς συμπολι- 

τευομένους καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν κοινωνοῦντας ἱερῶν 
καὶ θυσιῶν καὶ γάμων καὶ φυλέτας ὄντας ἀλλήλων 
καὶ δημότας καὶ συγγενεῖς τὰ δικαστήρια καὶ τοὺς 
νόμους καὶ τὰ ἀρχεῖα. καὶ ταῦτα οὐδέποτε ἠρεμεῖ. 
μεσταὶ γοῦν αἱ πόλεις αἰεὶ κατηγορούντων, ano- 
λογουμένων, δικαζόντων, δικαζομένων, καὶ οὐδὲ 
ἐν ταῖς ἱερομηνίαις ἢ ταῖς σπονδαῖς ἀλλήλων an- 
έχεσθαι δύνανται. τίθενται γοῦν᾽ ἑτέρους νόμους 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδικημάτων τῶν ἐν ταῖς ἑορταῖς καὶ 
τούτους ἱεροὺς καλοῦσιν, ὥσπερ τὸ ὄνομα ὠφελοῦν. 


! δῆλος Pftlugk : οὗτος. 

2 οὐ γὰρ δὴ Wilamowitz, οὐδὲ γὰρ Mmperius, οὐ γὰρ 
Reiske : οὐ δὴ or οὐδὲ. * μηδὲ] μηδεὶς Arnim. 

t οὐδὲ Emperius τ οὔτε. γοῦν Arnim : οὖν. 
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Dio. Furthermore, manifestly the poet is giving 
this advice, not to his enemies, but rather to those 
whom he considers friends. lor surely those by 
whom one knows himself to be hated one would not 
entrust with power against himself. How, then, could 
the poet be urging Mose to be distrustful whom he 
does not τοῖς truste ? 

Well then, let us consider the following question 
also. By whom have more persons be ruined— 
by those who are admittedly enemies, or, on the 
contrary, by those who profess to be friends? As 
for myself, I observe that of the cities which have 
been captured those which have been destroyed by 
traitors are more numerous than those which have 
been forcibly seized by the foe, and also that with 
human beings those who lodge complaints against 
their friends and cłose acquaintances are altogether 
more numerous than those who blame their enemies 
for their misfortunes ; and, furthermore, that whereas 
against the foe walls and fortresses have been pro- 
vided for all—though sometimes no use has been made 
of these for many years—yet against their fellow 
citizens, against men who have a common share in 
the same sanctuaries and sacrifices and marriage 
rites, men who are fellow tribesmen with onc another, 
fellow demesmen and kinsmen, the courts, the laws, 
and the magistracies have been provided. Further- 
more, these institutions are never idle. At any rate 
the cities are always crowded with plaintiffs and 
defendants, with juries and litigants, and not even 
during their solemn festivals or in times of truce can 
men keep their hands off one another. At least they 
pass special laws regarding crimes committed during 
festivals, and they call these “ holy laws,” as if the 
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€ M ^ / 7 1 ` e ` 
ὁ γὰρ τῆς κακίας πόλεμος" διηνεκὴς ἅπασι πρὸς 
4 ἅπαντας, ἄσπονδος ὢν καὶ ἀκήρυκτος: μάλιστα 
. d / ^ 3 . M 2 / 
δὲ οὗτος συνέστηκε τοῖς ἐγγὺς πρὸς ἀλλήλους. 
di M . 5 » 2 / / ~ M 
Tov μὲν οὖν ἐν εἰρήνῃ βουλόμενον βιοῦν καὶ 
/ ^ ^ 
μετ᾽ ἀσφαλείας τινὸς εὐλαβεῖσθαι δεῖ τὴν πρὸς 
> / / ` ` Z » / 
ἀνθρώπους κοινωνίαν καὶ τὴν φύσιν ἐπίστασθαι 
τῶν πολλῶν ἑτοίμην οὖσαν πρὸς τὸ μεταδοῦναι 
t / . M "^ £ / / 
κακίας τινός, καὶ μηδὲ ἂν μυριάκις λέγῃ φίλος 
εἶναι πιστεύειν. οὐ γάρ ἐστι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς βέβαιον 
οὐθὲν οὐδὲ" ἀληθές: ἀλλ᾽ ὃν ἂν ἁπάντων προτιμῶσιν 
ἤδη καὶ τοῦ ζῆν ἐὰν οὕτω τύχῃ, μετὰ μικρὸν 
ἔχθιστον νομίζουσι καὶ οὐδὲ τοῦ σώματος ἀπέχονται 
~ 3 
5 πολλάκις. ὁ γοῦν ἐραστὴς τὸν ἐρώμενον aro- 
σφάττει διὰ τὸ λίαν φιλεῖν, ὡς οἴεται, παροξυνθεὶς 
- 3 € ` ? 
ἐκ τῆς τυχούσης αἰτίας. ἕτεροι δ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς amo- 
[4 ε . » > > / ε . 
κτιννύασιν, οἱ μὲν ἄκοντες δι᾽ ἀκρασίαν, οἱ δὲ 
- ` 
ἑκόντες, μηδενὸς ὄντος αὐτοῖς ἀτοπωτέρου᾽ κατὰ 
/ * ^ > ^ / M M 
τὸν βίον ἢ τῆς ἐν αὐτοῖς μοχθηρίας. τὰς μὲν 
ε ~ 
γὰρ ἄλλας βλάβας τὰς εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἑκάστου δῆλον 
ε ? > ^ » 
ὡς οὐκ ἐπεξελθεῖν ἔστιν. 
’ M / ` . / ^ / > t 
Ποία δὴ πίστις πρὸς τοὺς τοιούτους ἢ τίς ἀσφά- 
* ^ ᾽ » ` 
Nea; ἢ πῶς ἂν ἐμὲ ἀγαπήσειεν ὁ μηδ᾽ αὑτὸν 
> ^ . . . A ? ’ € / e 
ἀγαπῶν; τὸ γὰρ πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ῥηθέν, ὅτε 
» QE A ^ 
ἐν ἐσχάτοις ὄντες ἠξίουν τι περὶ Σάμου, καλῶς 
3 ΩΙ / . * / € / 
ἄν, οἶμαι, λεχθείη πρὸς τοὺς φιλίαν ὑπερχομένους 


1 πόλεμος Reiske: ἔπαινος. 5 οὐδὲ Emperius : οὔτε. 
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name did any good ! Yes, the war against depravity 
is unremitting ‘for all against all, a war without truce 
and without herald ; but above all this war is joined 
between those who are close to one another. 

Accordingly those who wish to live at peace and 
with some degree of security must beware of fellow- 
ship with human beings, must recognize that the 
average man is by nature prone to let others have 
a share in any evil, and that, no matter if one claims 
a thousand times to be a friend, he is not to be trusted. 
For with human beings there is no constaney or 
truthfulness at all; on the contrary, any man whom 
at the moment they prize above everything, even, 
it may be, above life itself, after a brief ters al they 
deem their bitterest foe, and often they cannot re- 
frain even from attacking his body. For example, 
the lover slays his beloved beeause he loves him too 
much, as he imagines, but really beeause he has 
become enraged over some trivial matter. Others 
slay themselves es, some involuntarily because of 
incontinenee, sud some voluntarily, since there is 
nothing in their life more extraordinary than their 
innate depravity. But enough of this, for the other 
injuries which each infliets upon himself it οὓς iously 
is impossible to examine in detail. 

Then what kind of trust ean one have in dealing 
with men like these, or what assurance ? Or how 
could a person love me who does not love even 
himself? For the reply which was made to the 
Athenians on the oceasion when, being in dire straits, 
they made some request concerning Samos, might 
well, I think, be made to those low persons w ho try 
to worm their way into one's friendship : “ If one 


3 ἀτοπωτέρου Crosby : ἀτόπου. 
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τῶν φαύλων: ὃς αὐτὸς αὐτὸν οὐ φιλεῖ, πῶς ἄλλον 
φιλεῖ, ἢ ξένον ἢ τέκνον ἢ ἀδελφόν; 

6 Té οὖν, ὅταν τις φιλοφρονῆται καὶ καθ᾽ ἱερῶν 
ὀμνύῃ καὶ μόνον οὐ κατατέμνειν αὑτὸν 7 πρόθυμος; 
ἀκούειν μὲν ἤδη τούτων ἐξ ἀνάγκης καὶ νὴ Δία 
ἴσως κατανεύειν: εἰδέναι μέντοι σαφῶς ὅτι μηδὲν 
αὐτῶν ἐστιν ἰσχυρόν. ᾿Ηλέκτρα τὸν ᾿Ὀρέστην 
δακρύοντα ὁρῶσα καὶ προδαγόμενον αὐτήν, τότε᾽ 
μὲν wero ἄνεσίν τινα αὐτῷ γεγονέναι, τοῦ μέντοι 
παντάπασι πιστεύειν πολὺ ἀπεῖχεν. ὁρῶσα γοῦν 
μετ᾽ ὀλίγον παρακινοῦντά φησιν, 

οἴμοι, κασίγνητ᾽, ὄμμα σὸν ταράσσεται, 
ταχὺς δὲ μετέθου. 

7 Τὴν θάλασσαν οὕτως ἠρεμοῦσαν πολλάκις ἰδεῖν 
ἔστιν, ὥστ᾽, οἶμαι, καὶ τὸν δειλότατον καταφρο- 
νῆσαι. τί οὖν; διὰ τοῦτο πιστεύειν δεῖ καὶ μήτε 
ἀγκύρας ἔχοντα μήτε πηδάλιον μήτε τἆλλα τὰ 
πρὸς τὴν σωτηρίαν. ἀνάγεσθαί ποτε; ὄψει γάρ, 
ἂν οὕτω τύχῃ, μετ᾽ ὀλίγον κατερείσαντος ἀνέμου 
κλύδωνα ἰσχυρὸν καὶ 


κύματά τε’ τροφόεντα, πελώρια ἶσα ὄρεσσι, 
κυρτὰ φαληριόωντα: 
καὶ τὸν νῦν σοι φαινόμενον πρᾷον καὶ πολλὴν 
ἐνδεικνύμενον εὔνοιαν καὶ σπουδὴν τῆς τυχούσης 
αἰτίας καταλαβούσης ἄγριον εὑρήσεις καὶ χαλεπὸν 
καὶ πᾶν ὁτιοῦν κακὸν ἕτοιμον ἐργάσασθαι. 
8 []όσα δοκεῖς τὴν Μήδειαν εὔξασθαι τοῖς θεοῖς 


1 τότε Reiske: ποτὲ. 2 re with P. 


| Euripides, Orestes 253-254. 
2 This is a cento, consisting of Odyssey 3. 290 and Iliad 
13. 799. Though familiar with the sea and largely dependent 
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does not love himself, how can he love another, 
whether stranger or son or brother 2 

What, then, must one do when some one makes 
a show of friendship, takes a solemn oath at the altar, 
and is almost eager to butcher himself there ? He 
must listen, of course, immediately, and, by Zeus, 
possibly nod assent; yet at the same time be quite 
certain that not one of his protestations is valid. 
For example, when Electra beheld Orestes weeping 
and striving to draw her to him, at the moment she 
supposed that he had experienced some abatement 
of his madness, and vet she was far from trusting 
him entirely. At any rate shortly afterward. seeing 
him sore distraught, she exclaimed, 


Ah me. dear brother, how confused thy glance, 
How swiftly thou hast changed ! ! 


Again, one may often bchold the sea so calm that, 
itethinks: even the most timid would scorn it. W hat 
then? On that account should one have faith in it. 
and with neither anchors nor rudder nor all the other 
aids to safety ever put to sea? Nay. if Fortune so 
decrees, presently a. gale will swoop down upon you 
and you will behold a mighty surge and 


Enormous billows, huge as mountains are, 
Curling and topped with foam 2 


and the man who but now seems to you one and who 
makes much display of kindliness and zeal, when some 
chance occasion overtakes him you will find is savage 
and harsh and ready to work any and every mischief. 

How many prayers do you suppose Medeia offered 


on it for a living, the Greeks felt toward it a wholesome 
respect, and their writings show little, if any, trace of joy in 
sailing or in the sea. 
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ὑπὲρ τῶν τέκνων ἢ ποσάκις ἀγωνιᾶσαι νοσούντων 
GAI r 3 » ^ 
ποσάκις ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνων αὐτὴν ἂν ἑλέσθαι τελευτᾶν; 
3 b] e > L4 > ^ $ / . ’ b] ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως αὐτόχειρ αὐτῶν ἐγένετο. νὴ Δία, ἐρεῖ 
τις, ὀργιζομένη καὶ ζηλοτυποῦσα. τοὺς πολλοὺς 
δὲ > 5. » '1 ^ P2 z. 8 
€ οὐκ av οἴει καὶ ζηλοτυπῆσαι; τί δέ; φθο- 
^ / z , / ^ M ΝΑ Ν 
νῆσαι; τί δέ; ἐλπίσαι; σχεδὸν γὰρ αἰεὶ καὶ 
συνεχῶς ἐν τούτοις εἰσίν. μὴ τοίνυν πίστευε τοῖς 
εὐνοεῖν φάσκουσι καὶ μηδέποτε av” ἐγκαταλιπεῖν 
^ 
τὴν πρὸς σὲ φιλίαν. ὥσπερ yap αἱ τὸν ἄνεμον 
σημαίνουσαι ταινίαι κατὰ τὴν στάσιν αἰεὶ τοῦ 
πνεύματος αἰωροῦνται, νυνὶ μὲν οὕτως, πάλιν 
. » ` , . > . [4 e ^ Á 
δὲ ἐπὶ θάτερα, τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ἡ τῶν φαύλων 
διάνοια πρὸς πᾶσαν φορὰν οὕτως) ἔχει. 
- 2 ᾽ M + 4 M 
Tots δούλοις οὐδεὶς πιστεύει συντιθεμένοις διὰ 
τὸ μὴ κυρίους ἑαυτῶν εἶναι: πολὺ μᾶλλον οὐ χρὴ 
- ^ ’ - 
προσέχειν ταῖς τῶν τοιούτων ὁμολογίαις. τῷ 
παντὶ γὰρ πλεῖον ἀπέχουσι τῆς ἐλευθερίας διὰ 
τὴν κακίαν οἱ ἄνθρωποι. τοῖς νεωτέροις τοσούτων 
~ IA / ᾽ > 
ἐτῶν νόμος οὐκ ἐᾷ συμβάλλειν ὡς ἀπίστοις οὖσιν, 
, A . , ? / JA . 
οὐδὲ γυναικὶ παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις συναλλάσσειν πλὴν 
~ . . ~ 
ἄχρι μεδίμνου κριθῶν, διὰ τὸ τῆς γνώμης ἀσθενές. 
τῶν μὲν γὰρ πάνυ νέων' οὐθὲν διαφέρουσιν οἱ 
^ ^ M 3 ` ~ / . ~ 
φαῦλοι, μᾶλλον δὲ οὐδὲ τῶν παιδαρίων, πλὴν τῶ 
1 καὶ deleted by Dindorf, Emperius reads ὀργίσασθαι καὶ. 
2 av added by Madvig. 


3 After οὕτως Sonny adds 7) οὕτως. 


t νέων Arnim : νεωτέρων Or μετεώρων. 


1 [n Euripides’ Medeia the heroine has two ehildren, sons 
of Jason, whom she had helped to gain the Golden Fleece. 
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to the gods in behalf of her children, or how many 
times did she suffer agony when they were ill, or 
how often would she have chosen to give her own 
life in their stead ? Yet she became their murderer.’ 
'" Aye, by Zeus," some one will say, “in a fit of anger 
and jealousy. " But do you not suppose that most 
of mankind could also become jealous, envious, 
apprehensive > Why. one might almost say that 
they are always and ‘unceasingly in the grip of these 
emotions. Do not, heretore. trust those who say 
that they feel kindly toward you and that they never 
would abandon thcir affection for you. For just as 
the streamers which mark the breeze always flutter 
according to the quarter from which it blows, now in 
this direction and now in the opposite direction. in 
the same way the mood of the common herd shifts 
in response to each and ey ery emotion. 

Nobody trusts slaves w hen they make an agree- 
ment, for the reason that they are not their own 
masters ; far more should one pay no heed to the 
agreements of such persons as I am describing. 
For in every respect human beings, because of their 
depravity, are farther removed from a state of freedom. 
The law does not permit one to make a contract with 
persons younger than a specified age on the ground 
that they are untrustworthy, nor, at ethene, may 
one have business dealings with a woman except to 
the extent of a measure of barley because of the 
weakness of female judgement. In fact, ordinary 
persons are no better than the very young, or rather 
than even the little boys, except in their bodily 


For reasons of state he abandoned Medeia and married a 
Corinthian princess, whereupon Medeia slew her children 
and the princess, and sought refuge in Athens. 
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E A ~ + M ^ > ^ 
δύνασθαι καὶ τῇ πανουργία: διὸ μᾶλλον αὐτοῖς 
- /, 
ἀπιστεῖν ἐκείνων προσήκει. 
$ ἢ E. P ` 
Μακάριον γὰρ ἂν ἦν, εἰ καθάπερ παῖδα καὶ 
7 [4 
μειράκιον καὶ νεανίσκον καὶ πρεσβύτην χρόνος 
- 4 
ποιεῖ, καὶ φρόνιμον οὕτως καὶ δίκαιον καὶ πιστόν. 
- - ^ /, > / , 
καὶ μὴν τῶν γυναικῶν τῶν φαύλων οὐδέν εἰσι 
/ M M A 
βελτίους ot ἄνδρες οἱ μοχθηροί. κατὰ yap τὸ 
σῶμα διαφέρουσιν, οὐ κατὰ τὴν διάνοιαν. καθ- 
- ^ ’ - 
ἅπερ οὖν πρὸς οὐδὲν ἐκείνας ἐᾷ προσίεσθαι τῶν 
/ > / € / 5 b e ΄ / 
πλείονος ἀξίων ὁ νόμος, ἀλλ᾽ ὥρισται μέχρι τίνος 
1 ^ 
προσήκει: τὸν αὐτόν, οἶμαι, τρόπον Kal τοῖς 
- - / 
πολλοῖς μέχρι τῶν ἐλαχίστων κοινωνητέον: mpá- 
y ’ » ^ 
£eov δὲ μειζόνων ἢ λόγων ἀναγκαίων ἢ τῆς 
> , ^ M 3 ’ 5 / M $ 
ἀσφαλείας τῆς περὶ τὸν βίον οὐδέποτε. καὶ γὰρ 
u ^ ~ ^ , N / 
εἴ ποτε ἀπέχονται τοῦ κακῶς ποιεῖν δι ἣν δήποτ᾽ 
αἰτίαν, ὥσπερ τὰ θηρία πολλάκις ἠρεμεῖ κοιμώμενα 
7) ἐμπεπλησμένα, τὴν μέντοι φύσιν οὐκ arno- 
βέβληκε τὴν αὑτῶν, παραπλησίως δὴ κἀκεῖνοι 
/ 
χρόνον τινὰ οὐκ ἔβλαψαν, ἔπειτα συμβάσης προ- 
΄ ^ 
φάσεως καὶ Tov τόκον, φασί, καὶ τὸ κεφάλαιον τῆς 
πονηρίας ἐκτίνουσιν. 
ε / > € £. ^ LÀ 2 - 
O Λάκων, ἐν ὁμιλίαις τινῶν συντιθεμένων αὐτῷ 
καὶ ἀξιούντων παρ᾽ αὐτῶν λαμβάνειν ἣν ἂν προ- 
- u - 
αιρῆται πίστιν ὑπὲρ τῆς φιλίας, μίαν ἔφη πίστιν 
5 ` IS / > ~ . ^ ^ 
εἶναι τὸ ἐὰν θέλωσιν ἀδικῆσαι μὴ δύνασθαι, τὰς 
. A 4 »/ $ / 5 ^ 
δὲ λοιπὰς πάσας εὐήθεις καὶ τελέως ἀσθενεῖς. 
14 4 M ^ ^ ^ 
ταύτην μόνην παρὰ τῶν πολλῶν τὴν πίστιν δεῖ 
/ e / ^ 
λαμβάνειν, ἑτέραν δὲ οὐδεμίαν. ἡ yàp ἐκ τῶν 
1 


τὸν added by Heiske. 
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strength and their rascality ; consequently they de- 
serve To be distrusted more hai those others. 

It would indeed be a blessing if, just as one becomes 
successively a lad, a stripling, a youth, and an old 
man by the passing of time, one might also in the 
same way become wise and just and trustworthy. 
Yet it must be said that not one whit better than 
women of the meaner sort are the men who are 
depraved. They differ in body. not in mind. Accor- 
dingly, just as the women are not allowed by law to 
accept agreements involving too large a sum, but 
a limit has been set defining the amount to which 
they may do so, in the same way, I believe, we 
should also have dealings with the ordinary run of 
men so far as the things of least importance, but 
in actions of greater import ance or in don 
about urgent matters or in the : safeguarding of one's 
existence, never! For the fact is, E they ever re- 
frain from doing mischief for whatever reason, just 
as the wild beasts often are quiet when asleep or 
sated with food, though they have not discarded their 
own peculiar nature, similarly the masses too for a 
time do no harm, vet later when some pretext is 
presented they pay in full, as the saying goes, both 
the interest and the prineipal of their villainy. 

The Spartan, when in social gatherings certain 
persons offered to make a compact with him and 
invited him to take as a guarantee of their friendship 
whatever he might choose, replied that there was 
only one guarantee, namely, their inability to do 
harm even ifthey wished, but that all other guarantees 
were foolish and absolutely good for nothing. That 
guarantee alone should one accept from the masses, 
no other. For the guarantee which consists in 
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λόγων καὶ τῆς συνηθείας καὶ τῶν ὄρκων καὶ τοῦ 
£. / ς 3 ^ > . [ΩΙ ^ 
γένους καταγέλαστος. ὁ ᾿Λτρεὺς ἀδελφὸς ἦν τοῦ 
Θυέστου καὶ τῶν παιδαρίων, ἃ κατέκοψεν, θεῖος- 
€ *5T^ ~ ` € r ’ 3 ’ 3 x 
o ᾿Ετεοκλῆς καὶ ὁ []ολυνείκης οὐ μόνον ἀδελφοὶ 
κατὰ τὸν νόμον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξ υἱοῦ καὶ μητρὸς 
γεγονότες τῶν ἑυγγενεστάτων" ὥστ᾽, εἴπερ ὠφέλει 
τι τὸ γένος, οὗτοι μάλιστα ἁπάντων ἀλλήλους! 
ὤφειλον ἀγαπᾶν: ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πιστευθεὶς πρῶτον τὸν 
πιστεύσαντα ἐξέβαλε καὶ τῆς πατρίδος ἀπεστέρει 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἀλλήλους ἀπέκτειναν. ὁ Θησεὺς 
X € £ . ^ M ~ ez 
τὸν Ἱππόλυτον, πατὴρ œv καὶ []οσειδῶνος vids, 
διαβολαῖς πεισθεὶς ἀπέκτεινε καταρασάμενος. ὁ 
/ /, X 7 / . ΄ 
Πρίαμος πρότερον εὐδαιμονίᾳ. διαφέρων καὶ τοσού- 
των ἐθνῶν καὶ τηλικούτου τόπου βασιλεύων, 

“ 7 » / e 3 . 37 
ὅσσον Λέσβος ἄνω Μάκαρος ἔδος ἐντὸς ἐέργει 
. / , χε / 3 ’ 
καὶ τρ] καθύπερθε καὶ ώς ἀπείρων 


διὰ τὸν υἱὸν καὶ τὴν ἀκρασίαν τὴν ἐκείνου πάντων 
ἀθλιώτατος € ἐγένετο. καὶ οὗτοι μὲν ἐπίσημοι. πό- 
σον δέ, ote, πλῆθος ἐν ἑκάστῃ, πόλει τῶν ἀφα- 
νῶν καὶ δημοτικῶν ᾿Ατρέων καὶ Θυεστῶν, τῶν 
M > z ή ~ bi 5 » 3 
καὶ ἀποκτιννύντων κρύφα, τῶν δὲ εἰς ἄλλα ἐπιβου- 
1 After ἀλλήλους Pflugk deletes μᾶλλον. 


1 This is but one chapter in the scandalous tale of the 
dealings of these two brothers, a tale that forms the back- 
ground of many a Greek tragedy; ef. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca, epitome 2. 10-14. In revenge for the seduction of his 
wife Atreus slew the children of Thyestes and served their 
flesh as food for their father to eat. 

? Oedipus unwittingly married his mother Jocasta, Sand 
by her he became the father of Eteocles and Polyneices. 
When Oedipus discovered his sin and gave up his throne in 
Thebes, Eteocles expelled his brother, but Polyneices led an 
army against Thebes, and in the ensuing battle each slew 
the other. 
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phrases, in acquaintanceship, in oaths, in kinship is 
laughable. Atreus was the brother of Thyestes and 
the uncle of the little boys whom he ον ο 
Eteocles and Polyneices were not only brothers 
according to the law, but also children of a son and 
his mother, the closest relationship possible ; where- 
fore, if there were any utility in birth, these most 
of all should have loved each other; whereas, in 
the first place. he who had been trusted expelled 
the brother who had trusted him and robbed him of 
his country, and after that they slew each other? 
Although Theseus was the father of Hippolytus and 
the son of Poseidon, persuaded by slanders he cursed 
his son and brought about his death.? Priam, who 
previously had been notable for good fortune and 
who was king over so many toiles and so wide a 
domain— 


Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode 
Of Macar, landward to Phrygia and the stream 
Of boundless Hellespont '— 


all because of his son ὅ and that son's incontinence 
became the most wretched man of all. Now these 
were men of mark, but how great a multitude do 
you suppose can be found in ev ery city of the obscure 
and plebeian Atreuses and Thy esteses, some actually 
committing murder undetected, and some making 


3 Phaedra, the step-mother of Hippolytus, thwarted in 
her passion for the youth, committed suicide, and Theseus, 
betrayed by the false charges she left behind, cursed his son 
and caused his death. The tale is told by Euripides in his 
Hippolytus. 

* Jliad 94. 544-545, quoted with some variation in Or. 
33. 19. 

5 Paris. 
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14 λευόντων; ᾽Λερόπας μέν γε καὶ Ἰλυταιμνήστρας 


YN m 
καὶ Σθενεβοίας οὐδὲ εἰπεῖν ἔστιν.' 
> . . . - / M ^ 3 d 
Adda τὰ μὲν τοῦ γένους καὶ τῆς οἰκειότητος 
^ ^ t ^ A 
τοιαῦτα, τὰ δὲ τῶν ὅρκων ποῖα;' ὁ []άνδαρος 
» ^ / e . ε M ^ 
ὤμοσε τῷ MeveAdw, ὥσπερ καὶ ot λοιποὶ Tpóes, 
, , ος ^ ” > 7 , 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἧττον ἔτρωσεν αὐτόν. Τισσαφέρνης 
3 » ^ 1 zv / / / e 
οὐκ ὤμοσε τοῖς περὶ KAéapyov; τί δέ; ὁ Paou- 
X 3. . 1 ^ , ÀJ * X . 
λεὺς οὐχὶ καὶ τοὺς βασιλείους θεοὺς καὶ τὴν δεξιὰν 
ἀπέστειλε; (Φίλιππος δὲ 0 Μακεδών οὐ διετέλει 
- , / fA 
καθάπερ ἄλλο τι τῶν εἰς τὸν πόλεμον εὐχρήστων 
καὶ τὴν ἐπιορκίαν παρεσκευασμένος καὶ δυσὶ 
τούτοις τὰς πόλεις αἱρῶν, τῷ τε παρασπονδεῖν 
καὶ τῷ τοὺς προδώσοντας παρασκευάζειν; τῷ 
παντὶ πρὸς ἐκεῖνον τὸν τρόπον οἰκειότερον εἶχε" 
τοῖς μὲν γὰρ προδόταις ἀργύριον ἦν ἀνάγκη 
/ ^ ^ \ 3€ 4 »0* $ 7 
διδόναι, τοῖς θεοῖς δὲ περὶ ὄρκων' οὐθὲν ἐτέλει. 
. . 24 A / f: > 
τὸν δὲ Λύσανδρον τὸν Λακεδαιμόνιον γνώμην aro- 
φαίνεσθαι λέγουσιν ὅτι τοὺς μὲν παῖδας ἀστρα- 
7 4 ’ > ^ ^ M δὲ » 
γάλοις καὶ σφαίραις ἐξαπατᾶν δεῖ, τοὺς δὲ ἄνδρας 
e ^ € 7 5 € ^ M 3 / € Ψ 
ὅρκοις καὶ ῥήμασιν." ἡ κερδαλῆ δὲ ἀλώπηξ ἑτέρα 
£ 3 . > [4 M . ^ "d 
τίς ἐστι παρὰ ᾿Αρχιλόχω; τὸν δὲ τοῦ Γλαύκου 
1 οὐδὲ εἰπεῖν ἔστιν] ὅσας οὐδὲ εἰπεῖν Hertlein, οὐδὲ εἰπεῖν 
ἔστιν ὅσαι Arnini. 
κ ποῖα added by Arnim. 
3 εἶχε Capps, ἔχων C asaubon : ἔχειν. 
4 


περὶ ὅρκων] ἐπιορκῶν Gasda. 
5 ῥήμασιν Emperius : χρήμασιν. 


1 Notorious examples of marital infidelity. Aéropé, wife 
of Atreus, had an affair with his brother; Clytaemnestra, 
wife of Agamemnon, lived in adultery with his kinsman 
Aegisthus, with whose aid she slew her husband on his 
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plots of other kinds ? As for the Aéropés and Cly- 
taemnestras and Stheneboeas, they are too numerous 
to mention.! 

Well, such are the facts about family and domestic 
ties, but how about oaths ? Pandarus gave an oath 
to Menelaüs, as did the other Trojans too, but none 
the less he wounded him.? Did not Tissaphernes 
give an oath to Clearchus and his men? What! 
did not the Great King send them the royal gods 
and his plighted word ?? Again, take Philip of 
Macedon; just as any other weapon which was 
serviceable for his warfare, was he not always 
equipped with perjury too ; and was he not always 
seizing the eities by means of these two devices, 
either violation of treaties or suborning of traitors ? $ 
He found the former altogether more congenial ; 
for while he had to give money to the traitors, to the 
gods he paid nothing in connexion with oaths. As 
for Ly rsander the Spartan, they say that he gave as 
his opinion that boys should be deceived with knuekle- 
bones and balls, but men with oaths and phrases.’ 
But is the crafty fox at all different, as portrayed 
by Archilochus ?* And as for the oracle received 


return from Troy ; Stheneboea, having failed to seduce her 
husband's guest, Bellerophon, falsely accused him and 
plotted his death. 

? Pandarus shared in the oath given in behalf of all the 
Trojans (Iliad. 3. 298-301) and was led by Athena to violate 
it (ibid. 4. 86-140). 

3 Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis 9. 3. 26-28 ; 2.4.13 9. 5. 97 ff. 

* On his bribery, cf. Demosthenes, de Falsa Leg. 265-268. 

5 Cf. Plutarch, Lysander 8 

€ The fragments of his poem are in Edmonds, Elegy and 
Tambus II, p. 145 (L.C.L.) ; ef. Aesop 44 for a prose version. 
> fox tricked the ape by playing upon his cupidity and 
pride. 
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\ /, Q 

χρησμὸν οὐκ οἴει πρότερον δεδωκέναι: τοὺς 
πλείστους τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὀμνύειν 

5 M La / M » LA » 

ἐπεὶ θάνατός ye καὶ εὔορκον μένει ἄνδρα. 
καὶ τούτους μὲν τοὺς προειρημένους καὶ τοιούτους 
ε / $ . ’ iA 3 / 
ἑτέρους διὰ τὰς περιστάσεις συμβέβηκεν ἐνδόξους 
γεγονέναι, τῶν δὲ ἀφανεστέρων Γλαύκων ἢ 

/ . » . 

[]ανδάρων μεσταὶ μὲν ἀγοραὶ ἀνθρώπων, μεσταὶ 
` > , A [ή . 5 ^ d 4 
δὲ ayviai. διὸ μήτε τὸν Απόλλωνα μήτε τὴν 

^ ~ , , / 
᾿Αθηνᾶν σύμβουλον τῆς ἐπιορκίας λαμβάνουσιν. 
16 ᾿Αλλ᾽ καὶ συνήθεια τοῖς ἀνθρώποις μέγα δίκαιον 
τοῦ μηθὲν ἀδικεῖν καὶ σπονδαὶ καὶ τράπεζαι. τὸν 
| > ^ 
Εὕρυτον ἀπέκτεινεν ὃ παρ᾽ αὑτῷ Eevioas,® 
σχέτλιος, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὄπιν ἠδέσατ᾽ οὐδὲ τράπεζαν, 
X es e / » δὲ / A 5 £ 
τὴν "v οἱ παρέθηκεν: ἔπειτα δὲ πέφνε καὶ αὐτόν. 
/ ` ” 7 3 ` a z » , 
καίτοι θεὸς ἔδοξεν οὗτος" τὴν τῶν θεῶν ὄπιν οὐκ 
> /, » ^ M ιά M 
αἰδεσάμενος οὐδὲ τὴν τράπεζαν καὶ 
τέρπεται ἐν θαλίῃ, κατέχων καλλίσφυρον “H Byw. 
\ 5 / > S » € e à € $ 
τὸν ᾿Αρχίλοχον οὐδὲν ὤνησαν οἱ ἅλες καὶ ἡ τρά- 
M , ^ / ο 
neka πρὸς τὴν ὁμολογίαν τῶν γάμων, ὧς" φησιν 
1 πρότερον δεδωκέναι] πρότερον δεδαηκέναι Emperius, 'Hpó- 
δοτον διαδεδωκέναι τοῖς πλείστοις or “Ἡρόδοτον δεδιδαχέναι τοὺς 
πλείστους Arnim. 


αὑτῷ ξενίσας Arnim : αὐτῶ ξενισθείς. 
3 After οὗτος Reiske adds o. 4 ὡς Dindorf: ὧν. 


1 For the complete response of the Pythia, see Herodotus 
6. 86. 

2 Aratus, Phaenomena 9-3. 

? Since Pandarus and Glaucus did not gain by consulting 
Athena and Apollo, later perjurers avoided these gods. 
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by Glaucus, do you not imagine that most men had 
given that advice ere then, namely, to swear, 


Since death awaits as well the man who keeps 
His oath ? ! 


Furthermore, while it has so happened that the 
persons just named and others like them achieved 
notoriety because of the great events in which they 
took part, with the less illustrious Glaucuses or 
Pandaruses "the marts are thronged and thronged 
the ways." ? This explains why they take either 
Apollo nor Athena as counsellor in their perjury.? 
But, you say, familiar acquaintance constitutes for 
mankind a great moral bar against any injury. as 
also do canes and hospitality. Bury tus was slain 
by the man who had entertained him in his house, 


The daring one, who feared not Heaven's wrath, 
Nor reverenced the table he had spread, 
But later even slew his guest.! 


And yet he came to be thought a god, though he 
had shown no reverence for iie anger OF the gods or 
for the table of hospitality, and e 


Delighteth in the feast and hath for wife 
Fair-ankled Hebé.* 


As for Archilochus, his salt and table availed him 
naught for the fulfilment of his marriage contract, 


4 Odyssey 21. 28-29. Dio seems to be quoting from 
memory, for he has confused Eurytus with his son Iphitus, 
who went to the house of Heracles in quest of his stolen 
mares and there met death. Dio’s error may be due to the 
fact that Homer is speaking of the bow used by Odysseus, 
commonly called ** the bow of Eurytus." 

5 Ibid. 11. 603. Upon his death Heracles was raised to 
godhead. 
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αὐτός. ὁ Λυκάων' ἀνόητος" εἰς τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα δεύ- 
> D 
τερον ἐμπεσών, δέον αὐτὸν ἢ μάχεσθαι προθύμως 
s 2 + 
7?) φεύγειν τάχιον, 
. A M / / / / 
πὰρ γὰρ σοὶ πρώτῳ, φησί, πασάμην Δημήτερος 
ἀκτήν. 
^ ’ ε , » ΄ ΄ ^ 
τοιγαροῦν πρότερον, ὁπότε οὐδέπω μετειλήφει τῆς 
παρ᾽ αὐτῷ τροφῆς, εἰς Λῆμνον ἀπεμποληθεὶς 
9 ’ is M A , / ^ 
ἐσώθη: τότε δὲ ληφθεὶς ἀπεσφάγη. τοσοῦτον 
\ ; , Y D 
αὐτὸν ὤνησεν ἡ Δημήτηρ. τὰς νήττας καὶ τὰς 
πέρδικας οὐ πρότερον θηρεύομεν, πρὶν ἂν φάγωσι 
* ς ~ ε AY » $ 5 /, 
παρ᾽ ἡμῶν. ὁ δὲ AtywÜos τὸν ᾿ Αγαμέμνονα 
f: e / / ~ > M £ 
δειπνίσσας ws τίς τε κατέκτανε βοῦν ἐπὶ φάτνη. 
. € . ` ^ ΤΙ L4 > M ”/ , / » 
καὶ ὑπὸ μὲν τῶν Τρώων οὐδὲν ἔπαθεν ἐν δέκα ἔτε- 
σιν οἷς ἐπολέμει καὶ οὐδεπώποτε αὐτοῖς συνέστιος 
» TA , ` $ » ’ 2 . X ’ 
ἐγένετο" εἰς δὲ τὴν οἰκίαν ἐλθὼν διὰ τοσούτου 
- ^ $ M ^ 
χρόνου, θύσας τοῖς θεοῖς, καὶ τὴν αὑτοῦ τράπε- 
Cav παραθέμενος, ὑπὸ τῆς ἰδίας γυναικὸς οὕτως 
ὠμῶς ἀνῃρέθη. καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα κάτω περιτυχὼν 
- ia BY) ^ / KA / * δὲ \ 
τῷ ᾿Οδυσσεῖ μέμφεται KAvrauunjarpav: μηδὲ γὰρ 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς αὐτοῦ τελευτῶντος συγκλεῖσαι: 
πρὸς δὲ τούτοις παρακελεύεται μηδέποτε πιστεύ- 
΄ 
ειν γυναικί, 


1 After Λυκάων Empcrius deletes ὧν. 
ἀνόητος] ἀνοήτως Arnim. 


1 Cf. Edmonds, op. cit. IL. pp. 146-153, especially fragg. 
96 and 974. According to tradition, when Lycambes gave 
to another the daughter he had promised to Archilochus, the 
poet attacked him and his family with such savage verses 
that they committed suicide. 
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as he says himself? Lycaon, fool that he was, having 
encountered Achilles a second time, though he 
should either fight with vigour or else flee with all 
speed, urges the plea, 


For with thee first I ate Demeter’s grain. 


Well then, previously, when he had not yet partaken 
of Achilles’ food, he was sold into Lemnos and thus 
saved; but this time when taken captive he was 
slaughtered. That was all the good Demeter did 
him. As for the ducks and partridges, we do not 
hunt them until they have eaten of our food. Take 
Aegisthus ; he slew Agamemnon, 


First feeding him. as he who slays an ox 
Hard by the crib.? 


And although Agamemnon had suffered no harm at 
the hands of the Trojans during the ten vears in 
which he had been at war with them and had never 
sat at meat with them ; on the other hand, when 
he had come home after so long an absence, had 
sacrificed to the gods, and had caused his own table 
to be spread before him, his own wife slew him so 
cruelly. Yes, afterwards, when at the gates of Hades 
he encountered Odysseus, he denoinees Clytaem- 
nestra, for he says she did not even close his eyes 
when he was dead‘; and, furthermore, he urges 
Odysseus never to trust a woman, 


2 Iliad 21. 76. Though a prisoner of war and destined 
for the slave market of Lemnos, loc. cit. 77-79, Lycaon was 
a son of Priam and for that reason, no doubt, ate at the 
table of Achilles after his capture. He seems to make a 
point of the fact that Achilles was the first Greek with whom 
he ate. 

3 Odyssey 4. 535 and 11. 411. 

4 Ibid. 11. 423-426. 
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μηδέ οἱ ἐκφάσθαι πυκινὸν ἔπος. 


Καίτοι ἡ Κλυταιμνήστρα οὐχ ὅτι γυνὴ ἦν ταῦτα 
διέθηκεν αὐτόν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι πον jpá: καὶ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον 


20 οὐ χρὴ γυναικὶ mov εἶναι 7) ἀνδρί. ἀλλ᾽, οἶμαι, 


τῶν περιπεσόντων ἕκαστος, ὑφ᾽ οὗ πέπονθε κακῶς, 
ἐκεῖνο μάλιστα ὑφοράται καὶ προλέγει φυλάττεσθαι 

- x. € M € . 3 Ν » 1 e A 
τοῖς ἄλλοις, ὁ μὲν ὑπὸ ἔχεως πληγεὶς ὄφιν, ὁ δὲ 
€ . ’ , a » oN 7. ’ » 
ὑπὸ σκορπίου σκορπίον: ὃν δ ἂν κύων δάκῃ, ὄψει 
βακτηρίαν ἀεὶ περιφέροντα: τὸ αὐτὸ δὴ τοῦτο καὶ 
πρὸς ἀνθρώπους πεπόνθασιν οἱ πολλοί. τῷ μὲν 
ἐκ γυναικός τι συνέβη δεινόν: οὗτος δὴ κέκραγεν: 

ὦ Ζεῦ, τί δὴ κίβδηλον ἀνθρώποις κακὸν 
γυναῖκας εἰς φῶς ἡλίου κατῴκισας; 
ἄλλον ὑποδεχθεὶς ξένος ἐλύπησεν, ὡς ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
τὰ τοῦ Μενελάου κτήματα καὶ τὴν γυναῖκα ὑφελό- 
μενος. ὁ τοιοῦτος πρὸς τοὺς ξένους διαβέβληται, 
πρὸς ἀδελφὸν é ἕτερος, ἄλλος πρὸς viov. 

To δὲ πρᾶγμα οὐ τοιοῦτόν ἐστιν οὐ γὰρ ὁ 
ἀδελφὸς οὐδὲ ὁ συγγενὴς οὐδὲ ὁ ξένος πέφυκεν 
> ^ € ` » ^ N 
ἀδικεῖν, ἀλλ ὁ μοχθηρὸς ἄνθρωπος: τοῦτο δὲ 
μικροῦ δεῖν ἐν πᾶσίν ἐστιν: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ νοῦν ἔχεις, 

/ > , 
πάντας εὐλαβοῦ. ξένος: εὐλαβοῦ. μέτριος εἶναί 
φησι: μᾶλλον εὐλαβοῦ. τοῦτο ἀκίνητον ὑπαρχέτω. 

A ‘> 3 > > ’ ~ 3 
νὴ AC, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιδείκνυται δεξιοῦ τινος εὔνοιαν. 
οὐκοῦν ἀποδέχου τοῦτον, τοῖς θεοῖς εἰδὼς χάριν, 


1 ὄφιν] ἔχιν Emperius. 


1 Dio must have in mind Odyssey 11. 441-443, as indicated 
by the similarity of sentiment and by the word ἤπιον in the 
next sentence, yet the wording is quite different from our 
text of the Odyssey passage. 

? Euripides, //ippolytws 616-617. Hippolytus cries out 
against the wickedness of his step-mother Phaedra. 
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Or ever tell to her a crafty plan.’ 

Yet Clytaemnestra treated him as she did, not 
because she was a woman, but beeause she was a 
wieked woman; and there is no more reason for 
not being kind to a woman than toa man. However, 
I faney, eaeh one who has encountered misfortune 
distrusts particularly that beeause of whieh he has 
suffered and warns all others to beware of it. For 
instance, he who has been bitten by a viper warns 
against snakes, another who has been bitten by a 
seorpion warns against seorpions. and if a man has 
been bitten by a dog, vou will see him always carrying 
a cane ; in just that way most men behave toward 
human beings. One man has met with some dreadful 
misfortune beeause of a woman; so he cries to 
Heaven, 


O Zeus, why hast thou brought to light of du 
'The breed of wonien, snare aud curse to men ? 


Another, a stranger who has been reeeived as a guest, 
brings grief to his host, as Alexander did by stealing 
from. Menelaüs his wealth and his wife. ‘The man 
so treated has been made distrustful toward strangers, 
another toward a brother, another toward a son. 
But the case is not so simple; for it is not the 
brother as sueh or the kinsman or the stranger who 
is by nature prone to do wrong, but rather the 
wieked man ; but wiekedness is found in almost all ; 
aye, if you have good judgement, beware of all. A 
stranger ? Beware. <A fair and moderate man, he 
says? Beware still more. Let this prineiple be 
inviolate. “ Yes," you counter, " but he shows the 
kindly disposition of a man of eourtesy." Very well, 
aceept him, with gratitude to the gods—or, so please 
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εἰ βούλει δέ, κἀκείνῳ’ πρὸς δὲ τὸ μέλλον φυλάτ- 
τεσθαι χρὴ αὐτόν. ὃ γάρ τις ἐπὶ τῆς τύχης εἶπε, 
Ay ^ 5. > 3 > ΄ ~ € + . 
πολὺ μᾶλλον ἂν ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων τοῦτο ῥηθείη, τὸ 
/ νο ϱ ^ 
μηδένα εἰδέναι περὶ μηδενός, εἰ μέχρι τῆς αὔριον 
διαμενεῖ τοιοῦτος. τὰς γοῦν πρὸς αὑτοὺς! mapa- 
/ ~ 9 
βαίνουσι συνθήκας καὶ συμβουλεύουσιν αὑτοῖς 
“ ` L4 l4 ’ y / 
ἕτερα, καὶ ἄλλα συμφέρειν νομίζοντες ἄλλα πράτ- 
+ + ^ 
τουσιν. ὅθεν ὅταν τις ἐκ τοῦ πιστεύειν περιπέσῃ 
τινὶ τῶν δυσκόλων, γελοῖός ἐστιν αἰτιώμενος 
» - ε . £ . ^ 3. 4 > f 
ἐκεῖνον ἑαυτὸν δέον, καὶ θεοὺς ἐνίοτε ἐπιβοώμενος, 
[4 > > ` > ` ’ . £ € ` 
ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἀπατηθεὶς φίλου καὶ συνήθους. οἱ δὲ 
θεοὶ καταγελῶσιν, εἰδότες ὅτι ἑαυτὸν ἐξηπάτησεν 
3 ^ 
ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῳ ποιησάμενος. οἱ προσπταίοντες ἐν ταῖς 
ε - nN S 4 > / 3 X - / 5 
ὁδοῖς ἢ νὴ Δία ἐμπεσόντες εἰς πηλὸν ἢ βόθρον οὐκ 
> / - / Ἂ ^ ^ / ` 
ὀργίζονται τοῖς λίθοις ἢ τῷ THAD: τελέως γὰρ 
ἂν ἦσαν ἀπόπληκτοι, δέον αὑτοὺς αἰτιᾶσθαι καὶ 
τὸ μὴ προσέχειν. 
Τί οὖν; φήσει τις, δεῖ θηρίου βίον προαιρεῖσθαι 
. - » > / > > > \ / 
καὶ ζῆν ἔρημον; οὐ θηρίου, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρὸς φρονίμου 
. - 3 ^ > ΄ . . 3 
καὶ ζῆν ἀσφαλῶς ἐπισταμένου. πολὺ yàp ἀσφα- 
λεστέρα καὶ κρείττων ἡ ἐρημία τῆς πρὸς ἀνθρώπους 
κοινωνίας, ἐὰν ἀδεῶς γίγνηται καὶ χωρὶς κοινῶν 
^ ^ . 
προσοχῆς. ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, τοῖς πλέουσι τὸ πέλαγος 
/ ^ ^ ^ > ΄ > » / / 
συμφέρει μᾶλλον τῆς γῆς, εἰ μή τις ἐν εὐδίᾳ πλέοι 
καὶ σαφῶς εἰδὼς τοὺς τόπους: ἐν μὲν γὰρ τῷ 
/ / » / 8 E ` \ 
πελάγει σπάνιον εἴ που διεφθάρη" ναῦς, πρὸς δὲ 


1 2 


αὑτοὺς Emperius : αὐτοὺς. αὑτοῖς Emperius : αὐτοῖς. 


3 διεφθάρη Emperius: διαφθαρῇ. 
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you, to him as well—vet for the fnture you must 
watch him. For what some one has said about 
Fortune might mneh rather be said about human 
beings, namely. that no one knows about any one 
shethrer he will remain as he is until the morrow. 
At any rate, men do violate the compacts made with 
each other and give each other different advice and, 
believing one conrse to be expedient, actually pursue 
another. Thus it comes to pass that when a man, 
through trusting another, gets involved with one of 
those troublesome fellows, he makes himself ridi- 
culous if he lays the blame on him when he should 
blame himself, and if he now and then cries out 
against the gods. when it is a man by whom he has 
Been duped. a friend and close acquaintance. But 
the gods laugh at him, knowing as they do that he 
had duped himself by putting "himself in another's 
power. Those who stumble on the street or, by Zeus, 
fall into a mud-puddle or a pit are not angry at the 
stones or at the mud ; for they would be absolutely 
crazy if they did, seeing that they ought to blame 
themselves and their μι 

“ What!” some one will say, “ must we choose 
the existence of a wild beast and live a solitary life ? ” 
No, not that of a wild beast, but rather that of a 
prudent man and of one who knows how to live in 
safety. For far safer and better is solitnde than 
association with mankind, if only solitude be found 
apart from fear and devoid of solicitude for things of 
common interest. Just as, in my opinion, for persons 
making a voyage the open sea is more to their 
advantage than the coast, unless one be sailing in 
fair weather and be well acquainted with the region ; 
for in the open sea rarely. if ever, is a ship wrecked, 
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ταῖς ἀκταῖς καὶ περὶ τὰς ἆκρας ἰδεῖν ἔστι τὰ 

24 ναυάγια. τοιγαροῦν, ὅταν χειμὼν καταλάβῃ, τῶν 
μὲν ἀπείρων ἕκαστος ἐπιθυμεῖ τῆς γῆς, ὁ δὲ κυ- 
βερνήτης ὡς πορρωτάτω φεύγει. καίτοι λιμένας 
μὲν εὗροι τις ἂν ἀκλύστους, οἷς ἔνεστι πιστεύσαντας 
ἀσφαλῶς ὁρμεῖν, ἡλίκον ἄν ποτε ἀρθῇ τὸ πνεῦμα: 
τῶν δὲ ἀνθρώπων οἱ μετριώτατοι τοῖς θερινοῖς 
ὅρμοις ἐοίκασιν, οἵτινες πρὸς τὸ παρὸν σκέπουσι: 
κἀκείνων γὰρ ἕκαστος πρὸς ἐν τι τῶν κατὰ τὸν 
βίον ἐπιεικής, οὐ μέντοι καὶ πρὸς τἆλλα ὑπάρχει. 
χρημάτων μὲν γὰρ ἕνεκεν οὐδέν σε ἀδικήσειεν ὁ av": 
ἔστω γὰρ εἶναί τινα τοιοῦτον: ἀλλὰ τάχ᾽ ἂν ὀργῆς 
7) φιλοτιμίας καταλαβούσης οὐκ ἂν ἐπιγνοίης 
αὐτὸν ἀσάλευτον καὶ πιστόν. 

95 Οὐκοῦν τοῖς γε τοιούτοις ὅσον ὑπὸ ἀνάγκης καὶ 
τελέως ὀλίγον δεῖ χρῆσθαι, τὸ πλέον αὐτὸν ἐγρη- 
γορότα καὶ φυλάττοντα, ὡς τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς τὸν 
“Ἕκτορα φησιν ὁ ποιητής: 


ES Shyer T 
> P, / " 3 / » 
ἀσπίδι ταυρείη κεκαλυμμένος εὐρέας ὤμους 
σκέπτετ᾽ ὀϊστῶν τε ῥοΐῖζον καὶ δοῦπον ἀκόντων. 


ὁμοίως ἐν TH βίῳ δεῖ τὴν φρόνησιν καὶ τὴν êm- 
στήμην προβεβλημένους καὶ καλυφθέντας αὐτῇ 
εύγει καὶ φυλάττεσθαι τὴν τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
κακίαν καὶ τὰς τέχνας καὶ τὰς ἐπιβουλὰς αἷς 
εἰώθασι χρῆσθαι. 

Καθόλου δὲ θαυμαστόν, εἰ τὸ μὲν φαγεῖν ἀπὸ 
τῆς αὐτῆς τραπέζης ἐμποδὼν ἔσται τῇ πονηρίᾳ 


το 
=> 


1 av added by Emperius. 

2 After πιστόν the MSS, read ἄλλως (or ἀλλ᾽ ὡς) ὑπὸ μηδενὸς 
πάθους κινούμενον, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τις ἂν πιστεῦσαι βεβαίως δύναιτο: 
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but it is close to the shores and near the capes that 
the wreckage may be seen. Therefore, when storm 
overtakes a ship, ‘though every landlubber longs for 
the land, the skipper flees from it as far as possible. 
Yet havens free from billows can be found, trusting 
which men may safely ride at anchor, however high 
the gale may rise. But with human beings, the most 
temperate are like our summer anchorages, which 
afford shelter for the moment only ; for with men 
of that type also the individual is a reasonable person 
with regard to some one of life’s problems, but with 
regard to the rest he is not. In money matters, for 
instance, he might never wrong you—granted, of 
course, that a man of that sort exists—but let a fit 
of rage or jealous rivalry seize him and you would 
perhaps not find him unshaken and trustworthy. 

Accordingly, one should have dealings with such 
persons only in so far as one is compelled to do so 
and extremely little at that, what is more, keeping 
wide awake one’s self and on guard, as the poet says 
of the Achaeans and Hector. 


But he, experienced in war. with shield 
Of ox-hide covered his shoulders broad and watched 
The whir of arrows and the thud of darts. 


Similarly in our life we must employ prudence and 
understanding as a shield and, covered by it, flee and 
guard against men’s villainy and the tricks and plots 
which they are wont to use. 

But, speaking generally, it would be surprising if 
eating from the same table were to prove a bar to 
1 Jliad 16. 359-361. 
in other words, one moved by no unhappy experience, one you 

could trust with confidence, which Emperius deletes. 
VOL. V 19 933 
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M ’ ` ^ ^ ^ ^ 
καὶ νὴ Aia τὸ πιεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ κρατῆρος καὶ 
M 3 M] [4 € ~ . X M e ph 
τὸν αὐτὸν λύχνον ὁρᾶν' τὸ δὲ τὸν ἥλιον βλέπειν 
τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς τρέφεσθαι γῆς οὐ- 
δεὶς ὑπολογίζεται τῶν πονηρῶν: ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν 
p E ` / 5 e , / ν 
πανδοκεῖον ἢ νὴ .Ma οἶκος ἕτερος ἐκ λίθων καὶ 
ξύλων ᾠκοδομημένος συγκίρνησιν ἀνθρώπους καὶ 
΄ / > f [74 > A 
δύναται συνάγειν εἰς φιλίαν, ὥσπερ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς 
ἀξιοῖ: 
^ / 
αἰδεῖσθαι δὲ μέλαθρον: ὑπωρόφιοι δέ τοί εἰμεν. 


οὕτως ἡγεῖται τὴν σκηνὴν ἀξιωτέραν' αἰδοῦς, καὶ 
ταῦτα ἐκ ξύλων τῶν ἐν τῇ πολεμίᾳ γεγονυῖαν, 
"περ αὐτούς. ὁ δὲ σύμπας οὐρανός, ὑφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες 
> . 3 na δὲ 3 À ^ 4 € + > 4 
ἐσμὲν ἀρχῆθεν, οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖ πρὸς ὁμόνοιαν οὐδὲ 
ἡ τῶν ὅλων κοινωνία θείων οὖσα καὶ μεγά- 
λων, ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ἡ τῶν μικρῶν καὶ οὐδενὸς 
ἀξίων. 

y . € a s € P. ΄ / > ι 

Καὶ ὁ μὲν ἴδιος ἑκάστῳ πατήρ, πολλάκις οὐδενὸς 
» , / $ e 4. > 
ἄξιος πρεσβύτης, μέγα δίκαιον ὥστε μὴ ἐπιβου- 

΄ > / . > ^ y ~ / y 4 
λεύειν ἀλλήλοις τοὺς ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ γένους: ὁ δὲ 
κοινὸς ἁπάντων '' ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε, ἐξ οὗ πάντες 

’ » 5 | A JO . NC / 
γεγόναμεν, οὐ κατὰ Λάχητα œv οὐδὲ κατὰ Σίμωνα, 
οὐ δύναται κατασχεῖν οὐδὲ κωλῦσαι τὴν ἀδικίαν 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων. καὶ μὴν ὅτι γε τοῖς λόγοις οὐκ 
ἂν πιστεύοι τις τοῖς ὑπὲρ τῆς φιλίας, τοῦτο γὰρ 


28 λοιπόν ἐστι, φανερὸν δήπου. γελοῖον γὰρ ἀργύριον 


M / ^ / 9 \ € ’ » 
μὲν δανείζοντα τοῖς πέλας" μὴ ῥᾳδίως ἄν τινα 
πιστεῦσαι λόγω μόνω, ἀλλὰ μαρτύρων δεῖσθαι 


1 ἀξιωτέραν Geel: ἀξίαν. 
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villainy, and, forsooth. drinking from the same mixing- 
bowl and seeing the same lamp. when. on the other 
hand, seeing the same sun and being nourished by 
the same earth does not enter into the reckoning 
of any rogue; why. the tavern or, by Zeus, any 
other house made of stones and timbers mixes human 
beings together and can bring them together in 
friendship. just as Odysseus thinks is proper : 


Respect the house : we're underneath thy roof.! 


Thus he thinks that the hut—a hut. too, built of 
wood grown on hostile soil—is worthier of respect 
than the men themselves. Yet the whole sky, be- 
neath which we all have been from the beginning. is 
of no avail toward producing concord. neither is our 
partnership in the universe. a partnership in things 
divine and majestic, but only, on the contrary, our 
partnership in things which are petty and worthless. 
Again.every man's own father—often an ineffectual 
old man—is a great force for righteousness to prevent 
those of the same family from plotting against each 
other: while the common father of all. of " both 
men and gods," he from whom we all have our being, 
not a creature such as Laches or Simon; cannot 
check or prevent the unrighteousness of men! In- 
deed, that one could not trust mere words about 
friendship—for this is the only point remaining— 
is no doubt clear. For it is absurd that, when lending 
money to one’s neighbours. no one would lightly 
put faith in word alone, but instead requires witnesses 


1 Tliad. 9. 640. But it is Ajax, not Odysseus, who is com- 
plaining of Achilles" lack of hospitality. 
? Seemingly equivalent to our ** Smith or Jones," 


? πέλας Emperius : πολλοῖς, 
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καὶ γραμμάτων καὶ πολλοὺς καὶ ταῦτα παρα- 
] 1 
βαίνειν. 
Te οὖν; φησί τις, οὐκ ἤδη τινὲς ἐγένοντο φίλοι 
- / τ ^3 * " 4 ` ς 
τῶν πρότερον; οἷον πῶς" ἂν λέγοις" τοὺς ἡμι- 
θέους' θρυλουμένους τούτους, Ὀρέστην καὶ Πυλά- 
δην καὶ (Θησέα καὶ Πειρίθουν καὶ ᾿Αχιλλέα καὶ 
Πάτροκλον; εἰ Ò οὖν τις συγχωρήσειεν ἀληθῆ 
* / > / ~ € ^ Ἂ 7 
τὴν δόξαν εἶναι ταύτην, δῆλον ὡς τρεῖς ἂν εἶεν 
Ó λύ ^ , Z / j , 50 À - 
ιλίαι γεγονυῖαι ἐν τοσούτῳ χρόνῳ, ἐν ὅσῳ πλεο 
z nN » M [4 3 / 
νάκις ἂν εἴποι τὸν ἥλιον ἐκλελοιπέναι. 
1 After παραβαίνειν Reiske noted a lacuna. 


2 φησί τις Capps: φησίν. 3 πῶς] πᾶς Arnim. 
1 λέγοις Crosby : λέγοι. 5 ἡμιθέους deleted by Arnim. 
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and writings—and many do violence to even these— 
[and, on the other hand. that the mere profession of 
friendship should suffice 1]. 

" What ! " somebody objects, " did not the men 
of former times have any friends > For instance, 
what would vou say of these demigods that are on 
the lips of all: Orestes and Pyl: ades. Theseus and 
Peirithoiis. Achilles and Patroelus >”? Well. if one 
were to admit that the popular belief about these 
is true, there would be three friendships that had 
oceurred in a period of time so extensive that in it 
one could say that the sun had gone into an eclipse 
quite a number of times. 


1 The words “and. on the other hand, .. . should 
suffice " have been supplied from the context to fill out a 
lacuna. 

2 Typical pairs of devoted friends, each pair as famous as 

p : 
the biblical David and Jonathan. 


IHE SEMEN TY-FIETE. DISCOURSE: 
ON LAW 


Ow stylistic grounds this Diseourse has been assigned to 
the sophistic period of Dio's career. lt is an encomium such 
as is familiar in sophistic literature. and it exhibits both the 
merits and the defects of that form of composition. Careful 
attention is paid to matters of detail connected with rhetorical 
effect, but one misses the note of sincere conviction to be 
found in many other writings of our author. 

The topie chosen for eulogy is νόμος. As is well known, 
that word covers a wide range, meaning at one time usage 
sanctified by long tradition, at another divine ordinance, and 
at another statutory law. Dio treats all three varieties im- 
partially, passing lightly from one to another and back 
again. The opening phrase, ἔστι δέ. suggests that our 
Discourse was preceded by an introductory composition no 
longer extant. 
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στι δὲ ὁ νόμος τοῦ βίου μὲν ἡγεμών, τῶν 
πόλεων δὲ ἐπιστάτης κοινός, τῶν δὲ πραγμάτων 
κανὼν δίκαιος, πρὸς ὃν ἕκαστον ἀπευθύνειν δεῖ 
τὸν αὐτοῦ τρόπον: εἰ δὲ μή, σκολιὸς ἔσται καὶ 
πονηρός. οἱ μὲν οὖν τοῦτον φυλάττοντες ἔχονται 
τῆς σωτηρίας: οἱ δὲ παραβαίνοντες πρῶτον μὲν 
αὑτοὺς ἀπολλύουσιν, ἔπειτα καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, 
παράδειγμα καὶ ζῆλον αὐτοῖς ἀνομίας καὶ βίας 
παρέχοντες. ὥσπερ δὲ τῶν πλεόντων οἱ τοῦ 
πυρσοῦ μὴ διαμαρτάνοντες, οὗτοι μάλιστα OW- 
ζονται καὶ τοὺς λιμένας εὑρίσκουσιν, οὕτως οἱ 
κατὰ τὸν νόμον ζῶντες ἀσφαλέστατα πορεύονται 
διὰ τοῦ βίου καὶ τῆς καταγωγῆς τῆς δεούσης 
τυγχάνουσιν. ἀνθρώπῳ μὲν οὖν ἤδη τις συμβούλῳ 
χρησάμενος μετενόησεν, οὐ μέντοι νόμῳ. τοσούτῳ 
δὲ τῶν τειχῶν ταῖς πόλεσι χρησιμώτερός ἐστιν, 
ὥστε ἀτείχιστοι μὲν πολλαὶ τῶν πόλεων òta- 
μένουσι, νόμου δὲ χωρὶς οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεμίαν 
οἰκεῖσθαι πόλιν. 

Οὐ μόνον δὲ συμφέρει τοῖς θνητοῖς, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τοῖς θεοῖς. ὁ γοῦν κόσμος ἀεὶ τὸν αὐτὸν νόμον 
ἀκίνητον φυλάττει καὶ τῶν αἰωνίων οὐδὲν ἂν 
παραβαίη τοῦτον. ὅθεν, οἶμαι, καὶ βασιλεὺς εἰ- 
910 
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ON LAW 


Tue law is for life a guide. for cities an impartial 
overseer, and for the conduct of affairs a true and 
just straight-edge by which each must keep straight 
his own conduct ; otherwise he will be crooked and 
corrupt. Accordingly. those who strictly observe the 
law have firm hold on safety : while those who trans- 
gress it destroy first of all theniselves and then their 
fellows too, providing them with an TE and 
pattern of lawlessness and violence. Yes, just as 
at sea those who do not miss the beacon are most 
likely to come through with their lives and to find 
their havens, so those who live according to the law 
journey through life with maximum security and 
reach the right destination. There have been, it is 
true, instances in which one who has used a human 
being as counsellor has done so to his sorrow, but 
not so with the law. So much more serviceable is 
it for our cities than their walls that many of them 
still remain unwalled, but without law no city can 
be administered. 

But the law is of advantage not only to mortals, 
but to the gods as well. At any rate the universe 
always preserves the same law inviolate, and nothing 
which is eternal may transgress it. It is for that 
reason, methinks. that the law has appropriately 
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’ 2 /, 3 ^ / A M 
κότως ἀνθρώπων καὶ θεῶν κέκληται, τὴν μὲν 
f r M ` “ ~ . M 
βίαν καταλύων, τὴν δὲ ὕβρι' καθαιρῶν, τὴν δὲ 
Ns f ιζ j M δὲ ’ 3 λάζ (OL 
ἄνοιαν σωφρονίζων, τὴν δὲ κακίαν κολάζων, ἰδίᾳ 
M ` ~ t. ~ ^ 
δὲ καὶ κοινῇ πάντας τοὺς δεομένους ὠφελῶν, τοῖς 
M ~ ~ 
μὲν ἀδικουμένοις βοηθῶν, τοῖς δὲ ἀπορουμένοις 
/ 
3 περί τινος μηνύων τὸ δέον. ὅταν γάρ τις ovp- 
βάντος τινὸς αὐτῷ δυσκόλου πράγματος ζητῇ τὸ 
7 3 ’ > ~ + ~ 
συμφέρον, οὐδέν, οἶμαι, δεῖ φίλους παρακαλεῖν 
3 \ ^ > NN > tA ` . /, 
οὐδὲ συγγενεῖς, ἀλλὰ ἐλθόντα παρὰ τοὺς νόμους 
πυνθάνεσθαι. καὶ yàp! οὐκ ἂν τὸ οἰκεῖον σκοπῶν 
χεῖρον ἐκείνῳ παραινέσειεν οὐδὲ ἀγνοήσας τὸ 
3 \ M / 
βέλτιον, οὐδὲ" δι᾽ ἀσχολίαν τινὰ ἢ τὸ μὴ φροντίζειν 
τοὺς σκεπτοµένουςὶ παραιτήσαιτ᾽ ἄν. τοὐναντίον 
/ . d 
yàp ἁπάντων ὁμοίως κήδεται καὶ σχολὴν ἄγει 
A M ^ » ΄ M > A 5 
πρὸς τὰ τῶν ἄλλων πράγματα καὶ οὐδὲν ἴδιον 
λοὲ IE y / > * ~ 
οὐδὲ ἐξαίρετόν ἐστιν αὐτῶ. 
~ . ~ ~ 
4 Καὶ μὴν τοσούτῳ ye τῆς παρὰ τῶν θεῶν μαντείας 
` 
ὠφελιμώτερός ἐστι νόμος, ὅσῳ τοὺς μὲν χρησμοὺς 
’ ~ z 
ἤδη τινὲς ἠγνόησαν καὶ δοκοῦντες πράττειν κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τἀναντία ἐποίησαν, ὅθεν, οἶμαι, συμφοραῖς 
~ r > ` 
ἐχρήσαντο: παρὰ τοῦ νόµου δὲ οὐδέν ἐστι σκολιὸν 
οὐδὲ ἀμφίβολον, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς ἅπαντα ἃ προσήκει 
- / / ” . ε / A 
τοῖς δεομένοις φράζει. ἄρχων δὲ ἁπάντων καὶ 
κύριος ὢν χωρὶς ὅπλων καὶ βίας κρατεῖ: To)- 
/ . 2 M Av. ` , Ν TAAG M 
ναντίον γὰρ αὐτὸς καταλύει τὴν βίαν: ἀλλὰ μετὰ 


: ; 
yap added by Crosby. 
+ ^ Al 2 L4 
οὐδὲ Emperius : οὔτε. 
> M " i4 » 
οὐδὲ Exmperius : οὔτε. 
4 , ] L4 
σκεπτοµένους Morel: κλεπτομένους. 


1 
2 
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been called “ king of men and gods "! ; for law does 
away with violence, puts down ποτα. reproves 
folly, chastises wickedness, and in private and public 
relations helps all who are in need, succouring the 
victims of injustice, and to those who are perplexed 
about a course of action making known what is their 
duty. Whenever, for instance, a man is confronted 
by a perplexing situation and is seeking to discover 
what is expedient for him, he need not, I believe, 
call in friends or kinsmen, but rather go to the laws 
and pose his question. For the law would not, having 
an eye to its own advantage, give him inferior advice, 
nor yet through ignorance oL the better course, nor 
would it because ot some engagement or lack of in- 
terest beg its consultants to let it be excused. For, 
on the contrary, it has regard for all alike, and it has 
leisure for the problems of all others, and for it there 
is no private or special interest. 

Again, law is more serviceable than the oracular 
responses of the gods in that, while there have been 
some who did not understand the oracles, and. 
supposing that they were acting in harmony with 
them, have done the very opposite—which accounts, 
I imagine, for their having met with disaster—from 
the law there proceeds nothing which is tortuous 
or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in simple phrases 
everything which is appropriate for those who are 
in need. Besides, though ruler and master of all 
things, it exercises its authority without the use of 
arms and force—on the contrary, law itself does away 
with force ; nay. it rules by ιο ος and governs 


1 Cf, Pindar, frag. 169. Dio here puts into prose the most 
significant part of the passage; Plato quotes several lines 
from it in Gorgias 484 B. 
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~ ` 
πειθοῦς καὶ βουλομένων προέστηκεν. πείσας γὰρ 
΄ M 3 A 
πρότερον καὶ δοκιμασθεὶς οὕτως γίγνεται καὶ τὴν 
» à ^ ^ 
ἰσχὺν τὴν αὑτοῦ λαμβάνει. 
T À / δὲ ” ὃ / e M ^ 0 ^ 
ηλικαύτην δὲ ἔχει δύναμιν ὥστε καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς 
TE. T 3 ^ 
οὗτός ἐστιν 6 βοηθῶν. τοὺς yàp ἱεροσύλους Kat 
. 4 
τοὺς παραβαίνοντας τὴν πρὸς αὐτοὺς εὐσέβειαν 
΄ hi \ 3 / 3 M T T/ th > 
κολάζει. καὶ μὴν αὐτόν γε οὐδὲ εἷς οἷός τέ ἐστιν 
ἀδικῆσαι. τῶν γὰρ παραβαινόντων τὸν νόμον 
e » zd ^ 5 3 E . / / 
ἕκαστος οὐκ ἐκεῖνον, ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτὸν βλάπτει. τοσαύ- 
M 7 M / / 
της δὲ δικαιοσύνης καὶ φιλανθρωπίας μεστός 
7 ^ ^ 
ἐστιν, ὥστε καὶ τοῖς ἀτυχοῦσι χρησιμώτερος 
καθέστηκε τῶν γένει προσηκόντων καὶ τοῖς ἀδικου- 
> / ^ ^ . 
μένοις ἰσχυρότερος τῆς αὐτῶν ἐκείνων ῥώμης, καὶ 
πατράσιν υἱέων εὐνούστερος καὶ παισὶ γονέων 
καὶ ἀδελφοῖς ἀδελφῶν. πολλοὶ γοῦν ὑπὸ τῶν 
2 > ` ^ 
φιλτάτων ἀδικούμενοι πρὸς τοῦτον καταφεύγουσιν. 
” 1 \ \ ` ε ν ` > ` e 
ért δὲ καὶ μηδὲν ὑπὸ μηδενὸς εὖ πεπονθὼς ὁ 
νόμος πᾶσιν ὧν ἂν εὐεργετήσωσιν ἑτέρους ἐκτίνει 
/ ~ . ’ 
τὰς χάριτας, καὶ γονεῦσι παρὰ παίδων τὰς ὁμοίας 
^ / ~ M 
κομιζόμενος καὶ τοῖς ἰδίᾳ τινῶν εὐεργέταις παρὰ 
~ > ~ ~ / 
τῶν εὖ παθόντων καὶ τοῖς κοινῇ φιλοτιμουμένοις 
^ / 
παρὰ τῆς πόλεως. 
, OA 5 2 5 E ^ , 
Κάλλιστα δὲ τὰ ἆθλα" τῶν εὐεργεσιῶν πεποίηκε, 
/ > 
στεφάνους καὶ κηρύγματα καὶ προεδρίας ἐξευρών' 
ἃ τοῖς μὲν παρέχουσιν οὐδεμίαν φέρει δαπάνην, 
^ ^ d / 
τοῖς δὲ τυγχάνουσι τοῦ παντὸς ἄξια καθέστηκεν. 
er > nN 3 ’ ~ 2 ΄ )θὺ ~ 
6 τι ὃ ἂν ἐθέλῃ τῶν εὐτελεστάτων, εὐθὺς τοῦτο 
μέγα καὶ τίμιον ἐποίησεν. οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ τὸν 
1 ἔτι Arnim : e. ? τὰ ἆθλα Casaubon : τὰς ἄλλας. 
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willing subjects. For it is because it first persuades 
men and secures their approval that law comes into 
being and acquires its own power. 

But so great is the power it possesses, that it is 
the law which assists even the gods. For example, 
the sacrilegious and those who violate the reverence 
due to the “gods it punishes. Moreover, the law itself 
no one has the power to injure. For every one who 
transgresses the law harms, unb the law. but himself. 
But such is the righteousness and benevolence which 
pervades the law, that for the unfortunate it has 
proved even more helpful than their blood relatives ; 
and for the victims of injustice it has proved more 
potent than their own might : and for fathers, more 
kindly than their sons; for sons, more kindly than 
parents ; for brothers, than brothers. At any rate 
many, when wronged by their closest kin, seek 
refuge with the law. Then too, though it has experi- 
guced no kindness at the hands of any one, the law 
renders thanks in full to all for the kindnesses which 
they show to others, exacting thanks alike for fathers 
from their sons, for those who have in private done 
some deed of kindness from those whom they have 
benefited, and for those who display public spirit in 
municipal affairs from their city. 

Furthermore, most beantiful are the rewards 
which it has established for their benefactions, having 
devised crowns and public proclamations and seats 
of honour, things which for those who supply them 
entail no expense, but which for those who win them 
have come to be worth everything. Indeed, whatever 
it so desires, however inexpensive it may be, the 
law immediately renders important and precious. 
It is the law which has made the wild olive so im- 
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κότινον οὕτως μέγα καὶ τηλικαύτης ἄξιον σπουδῆς 
ἀποδείξας καὶ τὰ σέλινα καὶ τὴν πίτυν καὶ τὸν 
τοῦ θαλλοῦ στέφανον: οὗτος ὁ τὰ τρία ῥήματα, 
οἷς ἕκαστος κηρύττεται τῶν ἀγαθῶν, πολλοῖς 
ἀποφήνας τοῦ ζῆν τιμιώτερα. οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ τὰς 
πανηγύρεις συνάγων, ὁ τοὺς θεοὺς τιμῶν, ὁ τὴν 
ἀρετὴν αὔξων: οὗτος ὁ τὴν θάλατταν καθαίρων, 
ὁ τὴν γῆν 7) [LE pov ποιῶν, ὁ τοῦ Διὸς ὄντως viós, 
ὁ τὴν ἀήττητον καὶ ἀνυπέρβλητον ἰσχὺν ἔχων: 
τοσοῦτον ἁπάντων σωφροσύνῃ καὶ πίστει δια- 
φέρων ὥστε καὶ γυναικῶν κοινωνίαν καὶ παρθένων 
ὥραν καὶ παίδων ἀκμὴν τούτῳ πάντες πεπιστεύ- 
καμεν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ παρθένου, τῆς Δίκης οὔσης 
μόνος αὐτῇ διὰ σωφροσύνην σύνεστιν. 

Οὗτος ἐπίκουρος γήρως, διδάσκαλος νεότητος, 
πενίας συνεργός, φύλαξ πλούτου, τῇ μὲν εἰρήνῃ 
σύμμαχος, τῶ δὲ πολέμῳ ἐναντίος. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ τούτῳ πλέον” ἰσχύει. τὸν γοῦν παρὰ 
τῶν ἐχθίστων κήρυκα πεμπόμενον οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ 
σῴζων καὶ διαφυλάττων, παντὸς θώρακος καὶ 
πάσης ἀσπίδος ἰσχυρότερον αὐτῷ δοὺς ὅπλον τὸ 
κηρύκειον" ἔστι δὲ τοῦ νόμου σύμβολον. ? διὰ τοῦ- 
τον τοὺς ἀποθανόντας οὐδεὶς ἐ ἔτι κρίνει πολεμίους 
οὐδὲ τὴν ἔχθραν καὶ τὴν ὕβριν εἰς τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν 
ἐπιδείκνυνται. 

Τοσούτῳ δὲ ταῖς πόλεσι χρησιμώτερός ἐστιν 

1 ὄντως Sonny: ἑστὼς BMPH, ἐτεὸς U. 
2 πλέον] πλεῖστον Emperius. 


ἔστι δὲ . . . σύμβολον suspected by Geel. 
ταῖς Morel: τὸ M, omitted by UBPH. 


3 
4 


1 The crown of w ie olive was awarded at the Olympic 
Games, the parsley at Nemea, and the pine at the Isthmus. 
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portant, worth so much devoted effort, just as also 
with the parsley. the pine, and the olive crown ! ; 
it is the law which has made the three words with 
which each good man is publicly acclaimed ? more 
precious to many than life itself. It is the law which 
convenes the national festive gatherings, which 
honours the gods, which exalts virtue ; it is the law 
which purges the sea,? makes S ned the land, is 
the veritable son of Zeus, the possessor of invincible, 
insuperable might t; for it is so far superior to all 
else in temperance and trustworthiness that not 
only partnership with women but also the bloom of 
maidens and the prime of lads we all have entrusted 
to the law. Besides. though Justice is a virgin. such 
is his continence that Law dwells with her withont 
a chaperon. 

Law is a protector of old age, a schoolmaster of 
youth, of poverty a fellow labourer, a guard of wealth. 
to peace an ally, to war a foe. Nay. even in war 
itself law has the greater might. For instance. the 
herald who is dispatched Gom one’s bitterest foes 
the law protects and guards, giving him as a weapon 
more mighty than any corselet or any shield the 
herald’s πο. fact, this is a symbol of the law. 
Because of the law the slain are deemed no longer 
to be foes, nor are hatred and insult wreaked npon 
their bodies. 

Again, so much more useful is the law to our cities 


Distinguished publie service at Athens was also rewarded 
by “ the olive crown " : cf. Aeschines 3. 187. 

2 The words in question may be ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός ἐστι, a phrase 
which occurs with great regularity in honorific decrees. 

3 That is, rids it of pirates. 

4 The law is here being compared to Heracles, whose 
labours consisted largely in ridding civilization of its foes. 
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» . / ^ / e ε x > 
ἥπερ τὰ πηδάλια ταῖς ναυσίν, ὥστε ἡ μὲν ἄπο- 
^ t ^ * 
βαλοῦσα' τοὺς οἴακας ναῦς οὐκ ἂν ἀπόλοιτο μὴ 
^ À ΄ JA , . » ^ 
χειμῶνος καταλαβόντος, πόλιν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνι σωθῆναι 
~ / , 9 nn . s ΄ 
τοῦ νόμου λυθέντος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν μηδὲν ἔξωθεν συμβαίνῃ 
` - m~ 
δεινόν. ὥσπερ δὲ ὑπὸ τῆς ἐν αὐτῷ διανοίας δι- 
οικεῖται καὶ σῴζεται τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕκαστος, ἡ 
δὲ ταύτης διαφθορὰ μανίαν καὶ παρακοπὴν φέρει, 
παραπλησίως, ἄν τις ἀνέλῃ τὸν νόμον ἐκ τοῦ βίου, 
καθάπερ, οἶμαι, τὸν νοῦν ἀπολωλεκὼς εἰς παντελῆ 
μανίαν καὶ ταραχὴν περιστήσεται. 


1 ἀποβαλοῦσα Pflugk : ἀποβάλλουσα. 
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than rudders are to our ships that. whereas a ship 
which has lost its rudders? would not perish unless 
a storm should overtake it. a city cannot be saved 
if the law has been destroyed, not even when no 
dire disaster befalls it from without. But just as each 
of us is gov erned and safeguarded by the intelligence 
which is in him, while its destruction entails madness 
and insanity. similarly, if one expels the law from 
his life, just as if he had lost his mind, I believe he 
will be brought into a state of utter madness and 
confusion. 


1 Greek ships commonly had two rudders, one on each 
side. 
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Tnis is another sophistie exercise. Comparison with the 
preceding Discourse will show with what ease the sophist 
could shift his ground. In Or. 75 law is eulogized as a 
beneficent influence in human affairs; here custom has 
taken its place. Contradictions between the two documents 
abound, but perhaps none more striking than the two state- 
ments that follow: ‘ from the law there proceeds nothing 
which is tortuous or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in 
simple phrases everything which is appropriate for those 
who are in need” (Or. 75. 4) and “ some laws have not been 
clearly written, and they are often warped and twisted by 
the eloquence of the orators: but our customs are never 
ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not get the upper 
hand with them " (Or. 76. 4). 
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l 


πο. ΠΕΡΙ ΕΘΟΥ͂Σ 


»[^ M \ ” d A ^ / 
ior. δὲ τὸ ἔθος γνώμη μὲν τῶν χρωμένων 
, , M » » bAs / / 
κοινή, νόμος δὲ ἄγραφος ἔθνους ἢ πόλεως, δίκαιον 
€ ΄ ^ ]d 
δὲ ἐκούσιον, κατὰ ταὐτὰ' πᾶσιν ἀρέσκον, εὕρεμα 
. > , » ΄ 3 * + \ E 
δὲ ἀνθρώπων οὐδενός, ἀλλὰ βίου καὶ χρόνου. 
τῶν μὲν οὖν ἄλλων νόμων ἕκαστος ἅπαξ δοκι- 
* » M 9 / . i » 3: oN / 
μασθεὶς ἔλαβε τὴν ἰσχύν: τὸ δὲ ἔθος ἀεὶ δοκιμα- 
/ 
ζεται. καὶ νόμος μὲν οὐδεὶς ῥᾳδίως ὑπὸ πάντων 
κριθήσεται": ταῖς γὰρ τῶν πλειόνων δόξαις κυροῦ- 
» . > > ^ ΄ \ \ € . 
ται" ἔθος δὲ οὐκ ἐνῆν γενέσθαι μὴ προσδεχθὲν ὑπὸ 
~ ~ / 
πάντων. κἀκεῖνος ἀπειλῶν καὶ βιαζόμενος μένει 
΄ ε b . ~ , ^ / ` M 
κύριος, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν ἐθῶν πειθόμενοι καὶ καλὰ 
΄ 
καὶ συμφέροντα κρίνομεν αὐτά. 
ιό μοι δοκεῖ τις ἂν προσεικάσαι τὸν μὲν ἔγγρα- 
φον νόμον τῇ δυνάμει τῆς τυραννίδος, φόβῳ γὰρ 
M 4 / / 
ἕκαστον καὶ μετὰ προστάγματος διαπράττεται: 
~ ~ + ~ 
τὸ δὲ ἔθος μᾶλλον τῇ φιλανθρωπίᾳ τῆς βασιλείας, 
βουλόμενοι γὰρ αὐτῷ πάντες καὶ δίχα ἀνάγκης 
ἕπονται." καὶ νόμους μὲν ἴσμεν πολλοὺς ἀνῃρη- 
^ ΄ 
μένους ὑπὸ τῶν θέντων αὐτούς, ws πονηρούς: 
! κατὰ ταὐτὰ Dindorf: καὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ PH, καὶ ταὐτὰ D, 
καὶ ταῦτα UM. 
? κριθήσεται] ἐγκριθήσεται Arnim. 
3 ἔπονται Geel: οἴονται. 
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Custom is a Judgement common to those who use 
it, an unwritten law of tribe or city, a voluntary 
principle of justice, acceptable to all alike with refer- 
ence to the same matters, an invention made, not 
by any human being, but rather by life and time. 
Therefore, while of the laws in general each obtains 
its power through having been approved once and 
for all, custom is constantly being subjected to 
scrutiny. Moreover, while no law will re eadily be 
chosen by everybody—for it is by the opinions of 
the majority that it is ratified—yet a custom could 
not come into being if not accepted by all. Again, 
while law by threats and violence maintains its 
mastery, it is only when we are persuaded by our 
customs that we deem them excellent and advan- 
tageous. 

Therefore it seems to me that we might liken the 
written law to the power of tyranny, for it is by means 
of fear and through injunction that each measure is 
made effective ; but custom might rather be likened 
to the benevolence of kingship, for of their own 
volition all men follow custom, and without con- 
straint. Again, we know of many laws which have 
been repealed by those who made them, because 
they judged them to be bad; but no one could 
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M € 


ἔθος δὲ οὐκ ἂν οὐδεὶς ῥᾳδίως δείξειε λελυμένον. 
. X ^ A εν / 1 > > ^ e ” 
καὶ μὴν τῷ παντὶ ῥᾷόν' ἐστιν ἀνελεῖν ὅ τι βούλει 
τῶν ἐγγράφων ἡ τῶν ἐθῶν. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἂν 
> / e € 4 ^ / / 
ἀπαλείψῃς ἅπαξ, ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ λέλυται: συνήθειαν 
£ ^ ^ 
δὲ πόλεως οὐκ ἐστιν ἐν πάνυ πολλῷ καταλῦσαι 
χρόνῳ. κἀκεῖνοι μὲν ἐν σανίσιν ἢ στήλαις φυλάτ- 
τονται' τῶν δὲ ἕκαστον ἐν ταῖς ἡμετέραις ψυχαῖς. 
bl / . M + ε 4 a 
ἀσφαλεστέρα δὲ kai κρείττων ἡ τοιαύτη φυλακή. 
καὶ μὴν ὁ μὲν ἔγγραφος νόμος αὐστηρός ἐστι 
. > "d » A > \ eu ” ` 
καὶ ἀπηνής, ἔθους δὲ οὐδὲν ἤδιον. ἔπειτα τοὺς 
4 ae A / . LÁ A 
νόμους παρ᾽ ἄλλων πυνθανόμεθα, τὰ δὲ ἔθη πάντες 
ἐπιστάμεθα. 
ua / / 3 * ^ y / 
4 Ἰάκείνων μέν εἰσιν οὐ σαφῶς ἔνιοι γεγραμμένοι 
καὶ διαστρέφονται πολλάκις ὑπὸ τῆς τῶν ῥητόρων 
/, ^ . 7 ^ > ` > / 3 . 
δυνάμεως: τῶν δὲ ἐθῶν οὐδὲν ἀμφίβολον οὐδὲ 
σκολιόν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν περιγένοιτ᾽ αὐτῶν λόγος. Kd- 
κείνων μὲν ἀεὶ δεῖ μνημονεύειν, εἰ μέλλοιμεν 
- ^ d / 
αὐτοῖς ἐμμένειν: τοῦ δὲ ἔθους οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδὲ 
/ , , " Y x» 2 " 
βουλομένους ἐπιλαθέσθαι: τοιαύτην yap ἔχει φύ- 
ow ὥστε ἀεὶ ὑπομιμνήσκειν αὐτούς. 
Καθόλου δὲ τοὺς μὲν νόμους φαίη τις ἂν ποιεῖν 
/, + . .» b / kd / 
δούλων πολιτείαν, τὰ δὲ ἔθη τοὐναντίον ἐλευθέρων. 
ἐκεῖνοι μὲν γὰρ ποιοῦσιν" εἰς τὰ σώματα κολάσεις" 
/ \ / 3 
παραβαινομένου δὲ ἔθους τὴν ζημίαν εἶναι ovp- 
᾽ - ` ΄ τ 
βέβηκεν αἰσχύνην. ὥστε ἐκεῖνος μὲν φαύλων, οὗ- 
[αχ 3 e ~ 
τος δὲ ἀγαθῶν ἐστι νόμος. εἰ γὰρ ἅπαντες ἦσαν 
3 4 ^ er ^ > / € ^ δὲ A ZÒ 
ἀγαθοί, δῆλον ὅτι τῶν ἐγγράφων ἡμῖν οὐδὲν ἂν ἔδει 
νόμων. ἔτι 0€ τῶν μὲν νόμων εἰσὶν οἱ βασιλεῖς 


NM 


1 ῥᾷόν Morel: ῥάδιόν. ? γὰρ ἔχει Kmperius : παρέχει. 
? αὐτούς] αὑτοῦ Emperius. 
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readily point to a custom which had been dissolved. 
Nay, it is altogether easier to do away with any 
written ordinance you please than to do away with 
any custom. For written ordinances, once the 
writing is erased, are done for in a single day ; but 
a city’s usage it is impossible to destroy in a very 
long period of time. Besides, while laws are pre- 
served on tablets of wood or of stone, each custom 
is preserved within our own hearts. And this sort 
of preservation is surer and better. Furthermore, 
the written law is harsh and stern, whereas nothing 
is more pleasant than custom. ‘Then too, our laws 
we learn from others, but our customs we all know 
perfectly. 

Again, some laws have not been clearly written, 
and they are often warped and twisted by the elo- 
quence of the orators ; but our customs are never 
ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not get 
the upper hand with them. Also the laws must be 
kept constantly in mind if we are to abide by them ; 
whereas a custom men cannot forget, even if they 
would ; for such is its nature that it is constantly 
reminding them. 

And, speaking generally, while one might say that 
the laws create a polity of slaves, our customs, on the 
contrary, create a polity of free men. For the laws 
inflict punishment upon men's bodies; but when 
a custom is violated, the consequent penalty has 
always been disgrace. "Therefore the one is a law 
for bad persons, the other for good persons. Indeed, 
if all men were good, evidently we should have no 
need of the written laws. Furthermore, although our 


* ποιοῦσιν] ἀπειλοῦσιν Arnim. * δὲ added by Emperius. 
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ἐπάνω καὶ πολλὰ πράττουσι παρ᾽ αὐτούς, τοῖς δὲ 
ἔθεσι κἀκεῖνοι κατακολουθοῦσιν. 

Καὶ τῶν μὲν ἐγγράφων οὐδὲν ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις 
ἰσχύει, τὰ δὲ ἔθη φυλάττεται παρὰ πᾶσι, κἂν εἰς 
ἐσχάτην ἔχθραν προέλθωσιν. τὸ γοῦν μὴ κωλύειν 
τοὺς νεκροὺς θάπτειν οὐδαμῇ γέγραπται: πῶς 

Gee meee εἷς : A Fco 
yàp ἂν ὑπήκουον οἱ κρατοῦντες τοῖς τῶν ἡττω- 
μένων ἐπιτάγμασιν; ἀλλ᾽ ἔθος ἐστὶ τὸ ποιοῦν τῆς 
φιλανθρωπίας ταύτης τοὺς κατοιχομένους τυγ- 
xdvew. ὁμοίως τὸ τῶν κηρύκων ἀπέχεσθαι καὶ 
μόνοις τούτοις πολλὴν ἀσφάλειαν εἶναι βαδίζουσιν. 
τῶν μὲν οὖν νόμον παραβαινόντων οὐδεὶς ἂν 
ἐπιδείξειεν οὐδένα, οἶμαι, φανερῶς ὑπὸ τῶν θεῶν 
κεκολασμένον: .Μακεδαιμόνιοι δ᾽ ἐπεὶ παρέβησαν 
τὸ κηρύκων ἔθος, τοὺς παρὰ βασιλέως ἐλθόντας 
ἀνελόντες, ἐκολάσθησαν ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ δαιμονίου. 


1 Herodotus tells the tale (7. 133-137). When the heralds 
came demanding earth and water as tokens of submission 
to Persia, the Spartans cast them into a well, telling them to 
get their earth and water there. For a long time afterwards 
Sparta could not obtain favourable omens, until finally two 
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kings are above the laws and do many things in 
violation of them, even they follow the usibus 

Again, of the written laws, not one is in force in 
time of war, but the customs are observed by all, 
even if men proceed to the extremity of hatred. 
For example, the provision that no one shall prevent 
the burial of the dead has nowhere been put in 
writing, for how could the victors obey the injunctions 
of the vanquished ? Nay, it is custom which brings 
it to pass that the departed are granted that act of 
humanity. It is the same with the provision that 
no one shall lay hands on heralds, and that they alone 
enjoy complete seeurity on their missions. Vinally, 
from among those who transgress law, 1 believe that 
not one dec old be shown to Kay e been punishe >d openly 
by the gods; yet the Spartans, when they had trans- 
gressed. the custom regarding heralds, having slain 
the heralds who came gran The Great King, were 
punished by the divine power itself. 


nobles volunteered to offer themselves to the Great King in 
expiation of the crime against the sanctity of heralds. The 
king inagnanimously spared their lives. 


- 
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THE SEVENTI-SEVENTH/BIGHTH 
DISCOURSE ὯΝ ENVY 


Ix enumerating the eighty items which he found in his 
copy of Dio, Photius lists next in order after Or. 76 two 
speeches entitled περὶ φθόνου. Some support is given 
Photius in that connexion by our manuscripts, for UB place 
at the beginning of the docuinent before us the heading 
περὶ φθόνου a. and, to introduce § 15, a seeond heading, 
περὶ φθόνου B, while PII have preserved for us only 88 1-14. 
These facts account for the double nuinber attached to the 
present Diseourse in editions of our author. How it came 
to be viewed as two separate documents is difficult to under- 
stand, for both parts dea] with the same theme, the seeond 
part follows naturally upon the first, and there is no perceptible 
break between them. To be sure, dialogue predominates in 
the first part, while in the second there is almost unbroken 
exposition, but that is a phenomenon noticed in other 
specimens of Dio's teaching. 

Arnim assigns this Diseourse to the period of Dio's exile 
and regards it as a trustworthy and significant illustration 
of the way in which at that period he sometimes imparted 
instruction, The dialogue begins abruptly, the opening 
words revealing that the discussion is already under way. 
Almost immediately Dio's partner ealls attention to the 
presenee of a large company of listeners, who might find a 
detailed diseussion irksome. Dio counters by asking if they 
have not assembled for the express purpose of listening to 
“ wise words and about wise words," and he proceeds to 
test the sincerity of their interest by continuing the argument. 
But by the time we reach 8 9 we find that— possibly because 
he has taken to heart the warning abont his audienee—he 
begins to abandon dialectic and to launch forth into rather 
continuous exposition, One is reminded of the Borysthenitie 
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Discourse (Or. 36), in which we are told that a large crowd 
has assembled to hear their visitor, and Dio, after a pre- 
liminary skirmish with the young Callistratus, directs his 
further remarks to his audience at large. ‘The setting of our 
present Discourse cannot be determined with precision, but 
that it was delivered in some large city may be inferred from 
g 8. Furthermore, the size of the audience and the reference 
(8 15) to a discussion which had taken place the day pre- 
ceding suggest that Dio had been in residence long enough 
to have attracted some attention. 


to 


77. 78. ΠΕΡΙ ΦΘΟΝΟΙ 


> ` ^ ` B ^ , / 
A. "Apa διὰ ταῦτα καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐνομίσθη 
^ e ‘ ε / ~ 
σοφὸς ἐν τοῖς "LAAgow ‘Hotodos καὶ οὐδαμῶς 
> / 7 ’ ^ £ e 2 > / 
ἀνάξιος ἐκείνης τῆς δόξης, ὡς οὐκ ἀνθρωπίνῃ 
τέχνῃ τὰ ποιήματα ποιῶν τε καὶ ἄδων, ἀλλὰ ταῖς 
Μούσαις ἐντυχὼν καὶ μαθητὴς αὐτῶν ἐκείνων 
, u 2 9? 3 7 7 3 s Y ^ 
γενόμενος; ὅθεν ἐξ ἀνάγκης ὅ τι ἐπῄει αὐτῷ 
’ / . . >? / M 3 M 
πάντα μουσικά τε καὶ σοφὰ ἐφθέγγετο καὶ οὐδὲν 
- ^ ^ d / 
μάταιον, ὧν δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ ἔπος ἐστίν. 
To ποῖον; 
Δ. Kat κεραμεὺς κεραμεῖ κοτέει καὶ τέκτονι 
τέκτων. 
» ^ ε 
[Πολλὰ μὲν καὶ ἄλλα φανήσεται τῶν “Ησιόδου 
- / 3 ^ 
πεποιημένα καλῶς περί τε ἀνθρώπων καὶ θεῶν 
σχεδόν τι καὶ περὶ μειζόνων πραγμάτων ἢ ὁποῖα 
τὰ λεχθέντα viv: ἀτὰρ οὖν καὶ ταῦτα ἀπεφήνατο 
4\? 3 ^ A 3 / ^ > + 
μάλ᾽ ἀληθῶς τε καὶ ἐμπείρως τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης 
φύσεως. 
’ > 3 / ^ 5 f: 
Δ. Βούλει οὖν ἐπιμελέστερον σκοπῶμεν αὐτά; 
T ^ ^ 3 ^ 7 
Καὶ πῶς ἡμᾶς ἀνέξονται τοσοῦτος ὄχλος περὶ 
τοιούτων διαλεγομένους; 
! περὶ φθόνου MH, περὶ φθόνου a UD ; sce Introduction. 
2 ὅθεν Casaubon : ὃ ἦν (ἣν). 
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Dio. Is it really for these and similar reasons that 
Hesiod eame to be regarded as a wise man among 
the Greeks and by no means unworthy of that repu- 
tation, as being one who composed and ehanted his 
poems, not by human art, but because he had held 
converse with the Muses and had become a pupil 
of those very beings?! Whence it inevitably follows 
that whatever entered his mind he alw ays expressed 
with both musie and wisdom and in no instance 
without a purpose. as is clearly illustrated by the 
verse I have in mind. 

Interlocutor. What verse ? 

Dio. Both potter at potter doth rage and joiner at 
Joiner.’ 

Int. Many other verses of Hesiod’s will be seen 
to have been well expressed about both men and 
gods, and. I may almost add. about more important 
matters than the sort just mentioned ; vet here too, 
no doubt. he has expressed himself very truthfully 
as well as with experienee of human nature 

Dio. Shall we. then. consider them more carefully ? 

Int. Why, how will «o large a gathering bear with 
us if we diseuss sueh matters ? 


τ [Iesiod tells of his encounter with the Muses in Theogony 
32-34. 
? Hesiod, Works and Days 25. 
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Té δέ; οὐ σοφὰ καὶ περὶ σοφῶν ἥκουσιν 
δ ; 
ἀκουσόμενοι; 
Φαῖεν ἄν, ὧς μοι δοκοῦσιν. 
᾿Αλλὰ μὴ τὸν 'Πσίοδον φαῦλον ἡγοῦνται καὶ 
ὀλίγου ἄξιον; 

Οὐδαμῶς. 

Δ. ᾿Λλλὰ περὶ φθόνου καὶ ζηλοτυπίας καὶ τίνες 
εἰσὶν οἱ πρὸς ἀλλήλους οὕτως ἔχοντες καὶ ἐπὶ 
τίσιν οὐ χρήσιμον αὐτοῖς ἀκροᾶσθαι; 

ΙΙάντων μὲν οὖν χρησιμώτατον. 

Δ. Οὐκοῦν χρήσιμον: ἤδη καὶ ἀποπειρᾶσθαι 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν. φέρε δή, δι᾽ ἄλλο τί φησι τούτους 
“Ησίοδος εἶναι φθονεροὺς καὶ δυσκόλως ἀλλήλοις 
ἔχειν ἢ διότι ἧττον av” ἐργάζοιτο᾽ ἐκ τοῦ πράγ- 
ματος ἕκαστος, ὅτου ἂν τύχῃ πράττων, πολλῶν 
ὄντων ὁμοίων; 

Ava τί γὰρ dAdo; 

δ. lórepov οὖν κεραμεῖ μὲν λυσιτελεῖ μηδένα 
ἄλλον εἶναι κεραμέα ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ πόλει τε καὶ 
κώμῃ, μαγείρῳ δὲ τοῦτο οὐ λυσιτελές, ὅπως ἐξῇ 
αὐτῷ ἀποδίδοσθαι ὁποῖ᾽ ἂν ἔχη τὰ κρέα τοῖς 
δεομένοις, ἂν καὶ πάνυ λεπτὸν ἱερεῖον ἢ πρεσβύ- 
τερον τύχη πριάμενος; 

AfjAov ὅτι καὶ μαγείρῳ. 

^. Ti δέ; βαφεῖ τὴν βαφικὴν ἐργάζεσθαι τέ- 
χήν οὐ μόνῳ αὐτῷ ἄμεινον ἢ μεθ᾽ ἑτέρων ἀντι- 
τέχνων, ἵνα ὁποιαοῦν ἀποδιδῶται τὰ βάμματα ταῖς 
γυναιξίν; ἀγαπήσουσι γὰρ ὠνούμεναι κἂν ὀλίγῳ 
βελτίω ἢ ὁποῖα εἰώθασιν αὐταὶ βάπτειν ἐν τοῖς 

1 


χρήσιμον] χρὴ Arnim. 
2 ἂν Geel: ἓν M, omitted by UDPH. 
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Dio. Why not ; have they not come to hear wise 
words and about wise words 7 

Int. They would say so, it seems to me. 

Dio. But they do not regard Hesiod as eommon- 
place and of small aecount. do they ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Well, is it not useful for them to hear about 
envy and jealousy, and who those are who are envious 
and jealous of one another. and for what reasons 7 

Int. Of eourse, most useful of all. 

Dio. 'Then it is useful also to test the patience 
of the gentlemen without delay. Well now, does 
Hesiod have any other reason for s saving that these 
men of his are envious and ill- disposed toward one 
another than beeause eaeh would make less profit 
from his oecupation, whatever that oceupation may 
be, if there were many of a similar oceupation : 

Jat. Why. what other reason could it be ? 

Dio. Then. if it is profitable for a potter that there 
should be no other potter in the same eity or village, 
is this not profitable for a butcher, to the end that 
he may have the opportunity to sell whatever kind 
of meat he has to those who need it, even if by chance 
he has bought a very lean or oldish carcass ? 

Int. Ev idently it is profitable for a buteher too. 

Dio. Well then, is it not preferable for a dyer to 
ply his trade as dyer all by himself rather than in 
competition with other craftsmen. so that he may 
be able to sell his dyes. of whatever quality they may 
be, to the women ? For they will then be satisfied 
to buy dyes even slightly better than the kind thev 
are themselves accustomed to use for dyeing on their 


3 After ἐργάζοιτο Geel deletes τῆς αὐτοῦ τέχνης (τὸ τῆς 
αὑτοῦ τέχνης UB, τὴν αὐτοῦ τέχνην PH). 
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ἀγροῖς ws ἔτυχε, καὶ οὐ ζητήσουσι δευσοποιὰ καὶ 
ἁλουργή. 
~ a ’ 
las γὰρ ζητήσουσι ;᾽ 
Δ. Φέρε, πορνοβοσκῷ δὲ οὐ κερδαλεώτερόν τε 
καὶ ἄμεινον πρὸς τὴν ἐμπολὴν μόνον ἔχειν τοῦτο 
τὸ" ὄνειδος καὶ μόνον αὐτὸν ἀκούειν κακῶς ἢ σὺν 
> ^ 
ἑτέροις, ὁμοίως μὲν ἐν πόλει τρέφοντα καὶ ἀσκοῦν- 
τα τοιοῦτον θρέμμα, ὁμοίως δὲ εἰς Πυλαίαν καὶ 
. ’ 
τὰς ἄλλας πανηγύρεις πορευόμενον καὶ περιάγοντα; 
Καὶ πάνυ μοι δοκεῖ πορνοβοσκὸς εὔξασθαι ἂν 
ἀνδρῶν ὁμοτέχνων πολλὴν ἐρημίαν. 
5 δ. “Ap” οὖν καὶ περὶ πάντων ἁπλῶς οὕτως ÚT- 
^ ^ > / 
ελάµβανε τῶν τὰς αὐτὰς ἐργασίας ἐργαζομένων, 
€ . ” > lá M ? . . 
ws βλαβεροὺς ὄντας ἀλλήλοις καὶ ἐμποδὼν πρὸς 
τὸν βίον; 
` , ; 
Περὶ πάντων, ὡς τὸ εἰκός. 
> > € » 
A. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔπρεπεν, οἶμαι, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον èn- 
’ M M 3. 3 5 3’ > . > ~ M 
εξιέναι. καὶ γὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις ἔθος ἐστὶν αὐτῷ περὶ 
e ^ , £ ? > e X, "^ ^ 
ὅλου τοῦ πράγματος φράζειν ἐφ᾽ ἐνὸς ἢ δυοῖν: 
T e ^ > ^ ^ 5 ’ . y 
otov ὅταν φῇ μηδ᾽ ἂν βοῦν ἀπολέσθαι τινὶ ἄνευ 
- ^ / Ld M o 
τῆς τοῦ γείτονος πονηρίας, οὐ δήπου φησὶν ὅτι 
^ k A ^ d 
βοῦν μὲν ἀπολέσαι ἂν γείτων πονηρὸς ἢ ἄλλοις" 
’ / δὲ > A e ZA 4 LAS 
συγγνοίη, πρόβατον δὲ οὐκ ἂν ὑφέλοιτο, ἐὰν 
δύνηται λαθεῖν, οὐδὲ αἶγα τῶν καλῶν τῶν πολὺ 
~ ^ ^ 
ἀμελγομένων καὶ διδυμοτοκουσῶν: ἀλλὰ δῆλον ὅτι 
. » z ^ 
ὡς πρὸς συνιέντας λέγει τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντας τοῖς 


1 ζητήσουσι Reiske : ζητοῦσι. 
2 τὸ added by editio princeps. 
3 ἄλλοις Selden: ἄλλως. * ὑφέλοιτο Reiske ἀπόλοιτο. 
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farms, dyes picked up at random. and they will not 
demand fast colours and royal purples. 

Int. Of course they will not. 

Dio. Well, how about a brothel-keeper? Is it not 
more profitable and better with a view to his earn- 
ings that he alone should have this reproach and 
alone be called vile names rather than in company 
with others, alike whether supporting and training 
that kind of cattle in the city or taking to the road 
and dragging his stock about to the congress at 
Thermopylae 1 and to the other great festive gather- 
ings as well ? 

Int. Indeed I am quite sure that the brothel- 
keeper wonld pray that fellow artists might be very 
scarce. 

Dio. Then, was it about all, that is, all who are 
engaged in the same line of business, that he was 
making an assumption in terms so sweeping. believing 
that all are detrimental to one another and a hae 
drance in the gaining of their living ? 

Int. Yes, he meant all, most likely. 

Dio. Aye, it was not like him, I suppose, to take 
them up one by one. Vor certainly in other matters 
it is his custom to treat of the whole topic by means 
of one or two examples. For instance, when he says 
that a man would not even lose an ox except for the 
depravity of his neighbour,? he surely does not mean 
that, while a bad neighbour would destroy an ox 
or condone the crime in others, he would not steal 
a sheep, provided he could escape detection, or one 
of the fine goats which vield abundant milk and bear 
twins ; nay, manifestly he speaks to those who read 


1 Thermopylae was the meeting place of the Delphic 
Amphictyony. 2 Works and Days 348. 
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ποιήμασιν. οὐκοῦν περὶ πάντων αὐτὸν ἐνὶ λόγῳ 
φῶμεν ἐν βραχεῖ λέγειν οὕτως τῶν ὁμοτέχνων, 
ὡς οὔτε φιλούντων αὑτοὺς οὔτε λυσιτελούντων 
ἀλλήλοις; 
]]άνυ μὲν οὖν. 
Δ Dé ÒT . 0 ^ € f ` z: > + 
. Φέρε δὴ πρὸς θεῶν, ἡ ναυτικὴ τέχνη ἐστίν, 
7) ἡττόν' τι τῆς κεραμευτικῆς η τῆς μαγειρικῆς 
τυγχάνοι ἂν τοῦδε τοῦ ὀνόματος; 
z D » 
Οὐχ ἧττον ἴσως. 
> δια > > \ y . € L4 5 ΄ 
A. *Ap'? οὖν ἐν νηὶ μεγάλῃ πολλὰ ἱστία ἐχούσῃ 
. [4 X M > D 2 3 ~ ej 
καὶ φόρτον πολὺν καὶ ἀνθρώπων ἐπιβατῶν ὅμιλον 
εἷς ναύτης καλῶς πράττοι ἄν, καὶ συμφέροι αὐτῷ 
δένα ἄλλον ἐν τῇ νηὶ πλεῖ ] αλλ τοῦ 
μηδένα ἄλλον ἐν τῇ νηὶ πλεῖν μήτε μᾶλλον αὐτοῦ 
μήτε ἔλαττον ἐπιστάμενον τὰ ναυτικά, ἂν δὲ πολ- 
1 > > 7 > 7 » ` ` 
Aoi wow, ἀσύμφοροι ἀλλήλοις ἔσονται καὶ πρὸς 
, ` ‘ a , ` ^ E / 
βλάβης, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐν νηὶ μισοῦσιν ἀλλή- 
λους οἱ πλείονες ναῦται; 
m~ ` e . ~ ~ > . 
Τοῦτο μὲν ἕτερον τὸ τῶν ναυτῶν. ἀλλὰ κυβερ- 
E , Ἂ i H ^ 
νήτης γε, οἶμαι, κυβερνήτην οὐκ àv ἡδοιτο᾽ ὁρῶν 
συμπλέοντα αὐτῷ. 
Δ. llórepov ὅταν χειμὼν ἰσχυρὸς ἡ καὶ μὴ 
m e / - E 
κατισχύῃ τοῖν πηδαλίοιν ἑκατέρου διὰ γῆρας ἢ 
~ A / ^ 
διὰ βίαν τῆς θαλάττης, οὐδὲ τότε φιλεῖ κυβερνή- 
την ἄλλον οὐδ᾽ εὔχεται φανεῖσθαι τὸν διαδεξόμενον, 
οὐδ᾽ ὅταν κατακοιμηθῆναι δέηται, πολλὰς ἐφεξῆς 
- 2 ` € / > Ν 
ἀγρυπνῶν νύκτας καὶ ἡμέρας, ἀλλὰ καὶ τότε 
ὁμοίως μισεῖ καὶ ζημίαν αὑτοῦ νενόμικεν εἰ 
- 5 / * 
κυβερνήτης ἐν τῇ νηὶ ἕτερός ἐστιν; 
Τῇ ἧττόν Arnim : ἀλλ᾽ ἧττον UBM, ἧττόν PH, 
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his poems as to intelligent persons. Are we, then, 
putting it concisely, to say that the poet, speaking 
thus briefly, refers to all who belong to the same er att 
as not loving one another and it benefiting. one 
another ? 

Int. Most assuredly. 

Dio. Well now, in Heaven's name, is seafaring a 
craft, or would it receive that label in any degree 
less than the eraft of the potter or of the butcher ? 

Int. Not less, I suppose. 

Dio. Then in a large ship with many sails and a 
large cargo and a crowd. of passengers would a 
single sailor be successful, and would it be to his 
advantage to have no other sailor on board, be his 
knowledge of nautical affairs either greater or less 
than his own ; and, on the other hand. if there are 

many of them, will they be detrimental to one another 
and harmful, and on that account on a ship do the 
majority of the sailors hate each other 7 

Int. This matter of the sailors is a different story. 
Yet at any rate a pilot, l fancy, would not enjoy 
seeing another pilot sailing with ‘him. 

Dio. When there is a violent storm and the pilot 
cannot control each of his two rudders because of 
old age or the violence of the sea, even at such a 
time duct he not like another pilot or pray that the 
one to relieve him may make his appearance ; or, 
again, when he needs to sleep, having been without 
sleep for many nights and days together. even in 
such cireumstances too does he feel the same hatred, 
and does he consider it his loss if a second pilot is 
on board ? 


5 ἴσως. STAP Ptlugk : : lows yap. 
3 ἤδοιτο Selden : ἡγοῖτο. 
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9 5. » L4 ^ ~ . » > € ^ 
)ὐκ av ἴσως τότε poot πῶς yàp; ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς 
» ` / F . ` ~ 3 a 
οὐ περὶ ναυτιλίας οὐδὲ περὶ τῶν ἐν θαλάττῃ 
λέγομεν. 
yp , ^ “ , ` » 04 ^ »^ 1 
A. Elev: οὐκοῦν ὃ γε ἰατρὸς ἐπὶ γῆς ἰᾶται καὶ 
τέχνην οὐδὲν ἐλάττονα ἔχει τῶν τεκτόνων. 
Té οὖν δὴ τοῦτο; 
> ^ # y ^ 
A. “Apa γε δοκεῖ σοι βούλεσθαι μόνος ἂν εἶναι 
τὴν τέχνην ἐπιστάμενος ἐν πόλει τηλικαύτῃ τὸ 
μέγεθος, καὶ ταῦτα πολλῶν νοσούντων; 
Τί δὲ κωλύει βούλεσθαι μόνον εἶναι; τοῖς μὲν 
X y » ^ 3 ΄ ε » € ` 
γὰρ ἄλλοις ἴσως χεῖρον οὐ δυναμένοις ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς 
ἰατρεύεσθαι, τὸ δέ γε ἐκείνου τιμιώτερον οὕτως. 
> ~ x . ^ » ε Ε -ι . e ^ 
οὐδὲ γὰρ εἰπεῖν ἔστιν ἡλίκων ἂν καὶ ὅσων μισθῶν 
’ / 3 / ^ ε X A 
τυγχάνοι μόνος ἐν τοσούτοις νοσοῦσιν ἱκανὸς Qv 
ἰᾶσθαι. 
A. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐ prawopevov ἰατρὸν λέγω σοι. 
/ / / ^ i] > ^ L4 
Τί δέ; μαινομένου σοι δοκεῖ τὸ ἐπιθυμεῖν σφό- 
m~ . . ’ ’ 
dpa τιμᾶσθαι καὶ πολλὰ χρήματα λαμβάνειν; 
er 3 \ e ` 7 » ΄ » 
A. Όταν ye αὐτὸς ὑπὸ ληθάργου ἐχόμενος 7 
’ 
φρενίτιδι περιπεσὼν χαίρῃ, ὅτι οὐδένα ἔχει τὸν 
ἰασόμειον οὐδὲ τὸν δώσοντα μανδραγόραν πιεῖν ἢ 
” tA € / e ` L4 » A 
ἄλλο φάρμακον ὑγιεινόν, tva δὴ μόνος ἔχη τοὺς 
» ^ / ᾽ . P > ~ . 
ἐν τῇ πόλει μισθούς τε καὶ τιμάς. εἰ δὲ δὴ 
σὺν αὐτῷ καὶ τὰ παιδία νοσοῖ καὶ ἡ γυνὴ καὶ οἱ 
’ F » ^ > M ’ » . 
φίλοι πάντες ἐπισφαλῶς, dpa καὶ τότε εὔχοιτ 
m n ” , Y e ^ ` n 
ἂν μηθένα ἄλλον ἰατρὸν εὑρεθῆναι τὸν βοηθήσοντα: 
1 ἔχει Reiske : ἔχοι. 
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Int. Perhaps he would not hate him then; how 
could he? Still, we are not speaking of a sailor's 
craft or of nautical affairs cither. 

Dio. Very well. The physician, at any rate, 
practises his healing art on land and has a profession 
not inferior to that of the joiners. 

Int. Well, what of that ? 

Dio. Do you really suppose he would like to be 
the only one acquainted with his art in a city as large 
as this, particularly if many are ill ? 

Int. wW hat is to prevent his w ishing to be the only 
one? For though for everybody else the situation 
may be worse, since they cannot all be treated by a 
single physician, still his work is prized more highly 
under these conditions. Nor can one tell the amount 
and the number of the fees he might take in if he, 
single-handed in the midst of so many sick, were able 
to provide treatment. 

Dio. But 1 am not speaking to you of a physician 
who is crazy. 

Int. What! Do you consider it the mark of in- 
sanity in a man to wish to be very highly prized and 
to amass great wealth ? 

Dio. Yes, if when he himself is a victim of lethargic 
fever or has an attack of inflammation of the brain 
he is delighted that he has no one to cure him and 
give him a potion of mandragora ! to drink or some 
other healthful drug, his purpose being, forsooth, to 
be the only one to get the fees and honom sin the city. 
But if, then, besides himself, his children also and 
his wife and his friends should be ill, all danger- 
ously ill, would he even then pray that no other 
physician be found to come to his rescue ; and if 


! Mandragora was a recognized sedative. 
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LA! * ^ 
ἐὰν δὲ φανῇ τις, κατὰ τὸν “Holodov κοτέειν μέλλει 
καὶ ἐχθρὸν ἡγεῖσθαι τὸν αὐτοῦ σωτῆρα καὶ τῶν 
φιλτάτων; 
΄ LA! . ~ ~ ^ € ^ 
Φέρε, ἐὰν δὲ συμβῇ πρᾶγμα τοιοῦτον ὁποῖόν 
ποτε συνέτυχε περὶ τοὺς Λἰγυπτίους ἰατρούς" 
DP > : 
ἐκεῖνοι yap ἰώμενοι Δαρεῖον τὸν Πέρσην- ὡς 
ἔτυχεν αὐτῷ πεσόντι ἀπὸ τοῦ ἵππου μεταχωρήσας 
o ἀστράγαλος-- οὐχ οἷοί τε ἦσαν ἰᾶσθαι κατὰ τὴν 
ε ~ / 3 2 3 5 / . 3 τά 
αὐτῶν τέχνην, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἀγρυπνίας τε καὶ ἀλγηδόνας 
M 3 ’ 3 l er X / 
δεινὰς ἐνέβαλον αὐτόν, ἕλκοντες καὶ βιαζόμενοι 
. » ’ X > ? td ναὶ 
τὸ ἄρθρον. τούτους μὲν οὖν ἐκέλευσε φυλάττειν, 
ὅπως ἀποθάνοιεν στρεβλωθέντες. πυθόμενος © 
’ ^ > ’ 7 ’ “ ᾽ 
ἐν τοῖς αἰχμαλώτοις εἶναί twa “Ἕλληνα ἐπιχει- 
ροῦντα ἰᾶσθαι, καλέσας αὐτὸν ὑπὸ ἀμηχανίας 
ἐκέλευσεν, εἴ τι ἔχοι, βοηθεῖν. ἦν δὲ ἄρα Anpo- 
/ 1 €e TT / e » 3S / ^ 
κήδης' ὁ Κροτωνιάτης, ὅσπερ ἄριστος ἐδόκει τῶν 
τότε ἐν τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν ἰατρῶν: ὃς καὶ παραχρῆμα 
μὲν καθυπνῶσαι αὐτὸν ἐποίησεν, εἶτα καταπλάτ- 
. ~ . »” 3; M b / 
των καὶ καταιονῶν καὶ τἆλλα ἐπιμεληθεὶς ὀλίγων 
ε ^ e ^ 5 / lA M / 
ἡμερῶν ὑγιῆ ἀπέδειξεν. κελεύσαντος δὲ Δαρείου 
^ ο . » 
λαβεῖν ὅ τι βούλεται, τοὺς ἰατροὺς παρῃτήσατο 
5 ^ 3 if . ’ 3 ’ » ’ 
ἀφεῖναι αὐτόν. καὶ μέντοι ἀφείθησαν, ἐκείνου 
/ 7 ^ ’ 3 ’ ~ 
δεηθέντος. πότερον οὖν τότε ἐφθόνουν τῷ Δημο- 
r 2 ο Y e a a € / 
κήδει καὶ ἐχθρὸν ἡγοῦντο, ἢ φησιν “Ησίοδος 
^ ^ / ^ 
ἐπὶ τῶν κεραμέων ἢ τεκτόνων, λυσιτελεῖν νομί- 
ε ^ ? ` z kd ` » d 
ζοντες αὑτοῖς εἰ μηδεὶς ἄλλος ἰατρὸς ἐφάνη 


1 Δημοκήδης Dindorf: δηµοδόκης or δηµόδοκος. 
STO 
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one does make his appearance, is the physician 
likely, as Hesiod puts it, to rage and to regard as 
an enemy his own saviour and the saviour of those 
dearest to him ? 

Again, suppose there should occur some such thing 
as once befell the Egyptian physicians. You sce, 
they tried to cure Darius the Persian—for in falling 
from his horse his ankle bone happened to slip out of 
place—and they were unable by means of their own 
art to correct the injury, but. instead. they brought 
upon him insomnia and awful pains by pulling the 
joint and trying to force it into place. So Darius gave 
orders to keep these men in prison. intending that 
they should be tortured to death. But learning that 
among his captives there was a certain Greek who 
endeavoured to heal people. summoning him in 
desperation he ordered him to help him if he could. 
Now the man was Democedes of Croton, who was 
considered the ablest of the Greek physicians of 
that day. And he did immediately cause him to fall 
asleep, and then by means of poultices and fomenta- 
tions and so forth within a few days he made him 
sound and well. But when Darius bade him take 
as reward anything he pleased. he besought him 
to release the physici ans. And. indeed. they were 
released. because Democedes had requested it.! 
Now I ask you whether in such circumstances they 
were jealous of Democedes and regarded him as an 
enemy, as Hesiod says is true with the potters or 
the joiners, because thev believed it to be to their 
advantage if no other physician turned up and cured 

1 For a fuller narrative of this episode, see Herodotus 
8. 125 and 129-132. 


z Δημοκίδει Dindorf : Δημοδόκῳ. 
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βασιλέα ἰασάμενος, ἢ σφόδρα ἠγάπων καὶ χάριν 
ὔδεσαν; 

Etkos μὲν ἦν χάριν εἰδέναι. 

Δ. Ναὶ μὴν θωρακοποιοί εἶσιν ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι 
καὶ κρανοποιοὶ καὶ τειχοποιοὶ καὶ δορυξόοι καὶ 
ἕτεροι πλείους: εἰ οὖν τούτοις λυσιτελεῖ ἕνα 
ἕκαστον ἐν ἑκάστῃ τῶν πόλεων εἶναι τῆς τέχνης 
δημιουργὸν μᾶλλον ἢ τοὺς ἱκανοὺς ἡδέως ἔγωγ᾽ 
ἂν :πυθοίμην. δῆλον γὰρ ὡς πολεμίων ἐπιόντων, 
καὶ μήτε τῶν τειχῶν ἑστηκότων μήτε ὡπλισμένων 
ἁπάντων, ἀναγκάζοιντ᾽ ἂν ἄνοπλοι καὶ ἀτείχιστοι 
διακινδυνεύειν. ὥστε ἁλούσης τῆς πόλεως οὐκ 
ἂν ἴσως οὗτοί γε ἀποθάνοιεν, ληφθέντες δὲ καὶ 
δεθέντες προῖκα ἂν ἐργάζοιντο τοῖς πολεμίοις 
πρὸς ἀνάγκην, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν πρότερον θρυπτόμενοι 
πολλῆς τιμῆς ἀπεδίδοντο τούς τε θώρακας καὶ τὰ 
κράνη καὶ τὰ δόρατα, καὶ γνοῖεν ἂν ὅτι οὐκ ὀρθῶς 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ ἐφθόνει καὶ ἐμήνιε διὰ τὴν τέχνην 
οὔτε χαλκεὺς χαλκεῖ οὔτε τέκτονι τέκτων, οὐδὲ 
λῶόν τε καὶ ἄμεινον ἦν αὐτῷ µόνον ἢ σὺν ὀλίγοις 
εἶναι τῆς τέχνης ἐργάτην." 

᾽Αλλὰ δὴ τοῖς μὲν ἄλλοις σχεδὸν οὐκ ἀεὶ βέλτιον 

φησι βούλεσθαι αὐτοὺς “Ησίοδος, μόνοις δὲ 
τοῖς κεραμεῦσι καὶ μαγείροις τε καὶ βαφεῦσι καὶ 
πορνοβοσκοῖς. οὐκοῦν ἡ ζηλοτυπία καὶ ὁ φθόνος 
καὶ τὸ μηδένα. ἄλλον ἐθέλειν πράττειν τὸ αὐτὸ 
ἔργον μαγειρικόν τε καὶ βαφικὸν καὶ κεραμευτικὸν 
καὶ ἔτι μᾶλλον πορνοβοσκοῖς προσῆκον ἥπερ 
μόνον] μόνω Pflugk. 


ἐργάτην E mpecrius : ἐργάταις. 
3 ae ὅ φησι Arnim, βέλτιον ὥς φησι Selden: βελτίους 


φησὶ (by get) 


4 ἔτι και by Arnim. 
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the king, or whether they felt a strong affection for 
Demeecedas and were gr ateful to him. 

Int. It would be reasonable to suppose they were 
grateful. 

Dio. Again, there are corselet-makers in the cities 
and helmet-makers and wall-builders and spear- 
polishers and many others : whether, therefore, it 
is to their advantage that only one in eaeh city 
should be a worker at each craft rather than a con- 
siderable number is a matter I would gladly learn. 
For it is clear that. if enemies attaek at a time when 
the walls have not been eompleted and not all the 
citizens have been equipped with arms, then they 
would be forced to hazard all without arms and walls. 
Therefore, if the city were taken. though possibly 
these craftsmen might escape with their lives, still. 
taken captive and in chains, they would work for 
the foe without pav and at forced labour, all because 
previously they had lived pampered lives and sold 
their corselets and helmets and spears at an excessive 
price, and they would reeognize that it was not right 
nor for their own good for a craftsman to be jealous 
or angry beeause of his craft. whether it was black- 
smith against blacksmith or joiner against Joiner, and 
that it was not more profitable or better for him to 
be the only worker at his eraft than to have a few 
fellow workers. 

Well then, for the others. I dare say, what Hesiod 
says they desire is not alw ays preferable, but only 
for the potters and butehers and dvers and brothel- 
keepers. Then jealousy and envy and the desire 
that no one else shall ply the same trade. whether 
it be that of the butcher or the dyer or the potter, 
are even still more suitable for the brothel-keepers 
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ἰατροῖς τε καὶ κυβερνήταις ἢ ἄλλο τι σπουδαιότερον 
πράττουσιν. 

Kiev. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ κυβερνήταις τε καὶ ἰατροῖς καὶ 
οἷς νῦν δὴ ἐλέγομεν οὐ βέλτιον ἐν σπάνει τῶν 
ὁμοτέχνων ζῆν, ἧπου τοῖς γε φρονίμοις καὶ σοφοῖς 
ἀνδράσι λῷόν τε καὶ ἄμεινον ὁρᾶσθαι μόνοις; 

Οὐδαμῶς." 

Ὅτι πρὸς τῷ μεγαλόφρων τε εἶναι καὶ ἄλυπος 
ὁ νοῦν ἔχων καὶ φιλάνθρωπος, καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν 
ἐπίστασθαι συμφέρουσαν αὐτῷ, τήν τε αὑτοῦ καὶ 
τὴν τῶν πέλας, καὶ μηδέποτε ἂν ὑπὲρ τούτων 
μηδένα μηδὲ τῶν φαυλοτέρων ἄλλον à ῳ φθονεῖν, : 
ἃ Kowa ὑπάρχει πᾶσιν ἀγαθά: πρὸς τούτοις πᾶσιν 
οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων ἐφ᾽ οἷς ὅ τε φθόνος γίγνεται καὶ 
τὸ βασκαίνειν ἀλλήλοις τοὺς πολλούς, οὔτε θαυ- 
μάζει τὸ παράπαν οὐδὲν οὔτε ἄξιον σπουδῆς 
νενόμικεν, οἷον δὴ χθὲς περὶ πλούτου ἐλέγομεν. 
ὥστε οὐδ᾽ ἂν φθονήσειεν οὐδενὶ χρυσοῦ η ἀργύρου 
7 βοσκημάτων 7) οἰκίας 7 ἄλλου τῶν τοιούτων, 
ὑπὲρ wv ἐλέγομεν: ὧς φησιν ἕτερος ποιητής, οὐχ 
αὐτοῦ γνώμην ἀποφαινόμενος, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἐξηγούμενος δόξαν: 


T i 3 > ’ M 3 A t 
οισιν T ευ ζώουσι και ἀφνειοὶ καλέονται: 


ὡς μόνον καλουμένων αὐτῶν ἀφνειῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ὄντων κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν. 
lev: οὐκοῦν χρημάτων μὲν κρείττων ὃ γενναῖος 
καὶ τέλειος ἀνὴρ ἡμῖν δοκεῖ’ περὶ δὲ δόξης τυχὸν 
1 What follows is found only in UBM and is preceded by 


the heading περὶ φθόνου B or περὶ φθόνου. See Introduction. 
* φθονεῖν Wy vate bach : φρονεῖν. 


ig Odyssey iT. 4123. 
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than for physicians and pilots or for those who are 
engaged in any other more serious pursuit. 

M ery good. But if for pilots and physicians and 
those just mentioned it is not better to live where 
there is a shortage of their fellow craftsmen. ean it 
be that for men of prudence and wisdom it is better 
and more profitable to find themselves without 
assoeiates ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Yes, because with the man of intelligence and 
benev olence, in addition to his being magnanimous 
and inoffensive, in addition to his knowi ing that virtue 
is beneficial to him. both his own virtue and that of 
his neighbours, and in addition to the unlikelihood 
that any one. even of the commoner sort. would ever 
be jealous one toward another regarding these things 
whieh are the common blessings of all mankind— 
in addition, I say. to all this, of the other things which 
are the oecasion of envy and reciprocal ill-w ill among 
the masses, not only does he not admire a single one. 
but he does not consider any to deserve serious regard. 
just as vesterday we were saying with reference to 
wealth. Consequently. neither would he envy any 
one gold or silver or eattle or house or any other 
thing such as we were speaking of—as another poet 
says, not expressing his own private sentiment but 
expounding the opinion of mankind, 


The things whereby men live at ease and gain 
The epithet of affluent, 1 


his idea being that they merely are called auent. 
but are not truly so. 

Verg well: then. we are agreed. the high-minded. 
perfect man is above material wealth; but in the 
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$e. 4 Ν 1 ` ^ e ^ / ^ 
ἐρίζοι av' καὶ φθονοῖ οὓς ἂν τιμωμένους μᾶλλον 
. ^ £ / . ΄ > ΄ 
παρὰ τῷ πλήθει βλέπῃ καὶ μειζόνων ἐπαίνων 
$ » - z 4 
τυγχάνοντας; ἢ οὐκ ἀγνοεῖν φήσομεν ὡς ἔστιν 
ε L4 € M ^ ~ s 3 \ ~ 
ἡ δόξα 6 παρὰ τῶν πολλῶν ἔπαινος: εἰ δὲ τῶν 
~ ~ er ~ ? 2 /, 
πολλῶν, δῆλον ὅτι τῶν οὐκ εἰδότων; 
Οὐδαμῶς τοῦτό γε εἰκὸς αὐτὸν ἀγνοεῖν. 
/ , ^2 ^ > ` , ` 
A. Pép ε οὐκοῦν δοκεῖ σοι ἀγαθὸς. αὐλητὴς 
ἥδεσθαι ἐπὶ τῇ τέχνῃ καὶ μέγα φρονεῖν ὑπὸ ἁμού- 
σων καὶ ἀτέχνων ἐπαινούμενος, κἂν εἰ περιστάντες 
αὐτὸν παῖδες συφορβοὶ καὶ ποιμένες θαυμάζοιεν 
καὶ κροτοῖεν, ἐπαίρεσθαι ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τούτῳ καὶ τοῦ" 
παντὸς ἄξιον ἡγεῖσθαι τὸν παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ἔπαινον; 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐδήλωσεν ὁ Θηβαῖος αὐλητὴς οὔτε" 
τῷ θεάτρῳ πάνυ προσέχων τὸν νοῦν οὔτε” τοῖς 
κριταῖς ἀπείροις οὖσιν αὐλήσεως, καὶ ταῦτα περὶ 
ἄθλου καὶ νίκης ἀγωνιζόμενος: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδὲ 
μικρὸν ἐκβῆναι τοῦ ῥυθμοῦ τοῦ πρέποντος ἐτόλ- 
μησεν, αὑτῷ δὲ καὶ ταῖς Μούσαις αὐλεῖν ἔφη. 
/ PS »* D > / A A 1 J 
τί οὖν; ote τὸν ᾿Ὀρφέα, τὸν τῆς Μούσης υἱόν, 
> Ὁ ` € 2 > M ^ ^ * / 
εἰ ἀληθὴς ὁ Kat’ αὐτὸν μῦθος, μᾶλλον ἂν χαίρειν 
τῶν ὀρνίθων καταπετομένων πρὸς αὐτὸν ἄδοντα 
^ - ^ ` 
καὶ τῶν θηρίων κηλουμένων ὑπὸ τῆς φωνῆς καὶ 
παρεστηκότων πράως καὶ ἀθορύβως ὁπότε ἄρξαιτο 
- - ΄ 
μελῳδεῖν, ἔτι δὲ τῶν δένδρων προσιόντων ἅμα 
τῷ καρπῷ τε καὶ ἄνθει, καὶ τῶν λίθων κινουμένων 
καὶ ξυνιόντων, ὥστε μεγάλα ἕρματα ἁθροίζεσθαι 
λίθων πλησίον αὐτοῦ, μᾶλλον ἐπὶ τούτοις γιγνο- 
μένοις ὁρῶντα τέρπεσθαι καὶ μεγαλαυχεῖσθαι, 
1 ἐρίζοι ἂν Emperins: ἐριζοίαν M, ἐρίζοι UB. 
* οὐκοῦν] οὖν Arnim. 
τοῦ lteiske : τοῦτο M, τούτῳ UB. 
3 οὔτε Crosby : 8052. 
Ὁ οὔτε Crosby : οὐδὲ, 
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matter of reputation would he perhaps quarrel with 
and envy those whom he sees more highly honoured 
by the crowd and winning greater plaudits 7 > Or 
shall we say that he is not unaware that fame is the 
praise bestowed by the masses ; but if the masses, 
evidently the unintelligent ? 

Int. By no means is it likely that he is ignorant 
of that. 

Dio. Well then, do you believe that a good flautist 
takes pleasure in his skill and is proud w vhen praised 
by unmusical and unskilled persons, and that, if 
vouthful swineherds and shepherds crowding around 
him express their admiration and applaud him, he 
is elated over this thing itself and feels that praise 
from those persons is w rorth ev erything > Why. the 
Theban flautist made it plain that he did not pay 
very much attention either to the audience in the 
theatre or to the judges, inexperienced in flute- 
playing as they were—and that, too. although he 
was contending for a prize and victory—but for all 
that, he did not venture to depart even slightly from 
the proper rhythm, but he said that he was piping 
for himself and the Muses. What then! Do you 
suppose that Orpheus, the son of the Muse—if the 
tale about him is true—would rejoice more when 
the birds flew down to him as he sang and the wild 
beasts were entranced by his voice and stood by 
tamely and quietly every time he began to make 
melody, and when, moreover, the trees came toward 
him with their fruit and flowers, and when the stones 
moved and came together, so that great cairns of 
stones were collected. near him—do vou suppose, I 
say, that at the sight of these doings he was de- 
lighted and proud, believing that he had reached 
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^ 


νομίζοντα τῆς μουσικῆς ἥκειν ἐπ᾽ ἄκρον, ἢ εἴπερ 
ἡ μήτηρ αὐτὸν ἡ Ἰαλλιόπη κιθαρίζοντα ἐπήνεσέ 
` > , ο 
τε καὶ εἶπε καταφήσασα apa τὴν κεφαλήν, ὡς 
€ ~ sd ~ 3, ^ 
ἱκανῶς ἔχοι μουσικῆς καὶ σοφώτατος εἴη τὰ τῆς 
z H ` λ . 7 - €. 3 i 
20 τεχιης; εγω μεν yap οἰμαι μᾶλλον UTO Φιλάμ- 
µωνος αὐτὸν ἐθέλειν ἐπαινεθῆναι περὶ μουσικὴν ἢ 
» > ^ 7 k) 
εἴ τις ἦν τῶν τότε ἔμπειρος κιθαρῳδίας ἢ Evu- 
/ ¢ ^ ^ ’ . kd , > , 
πάντων ἁπλῶς τῶν θηρίων τε καὶ ὀρνέων: ἀλλ 
QL - z , / \ / 1 
οὐδὲ τῶν κύκνων ἐπιβοώντων καὶ συμφθεγγομένων 
* 7 > + 
φροντίσαι ἂν οὐδέν, ὅτι οὐκ εἶχον τέχνην οὐδὲ 
` ^ 
ἐπιστήμην περὶ τὸ μελῳδεῖν. 

Εἶεν: τί δέ; ὑγιείας μάρτυρα καὶ ἐπαινέτην 
Li > ^ e ^ » > . e ^ ο 
βούλοιτ᾽ ἂν ὁ νοῦν ἔχων ἀνὴρ ἕνα λαβεῖν, ὅστις 

d 
ἰατρικὸς καὶ περὶ σώματος θεραπείας ἔμπειρος, 
av M ’ 2 A / 3 X ? al 
ἢ πολλὰς μυριάδας ἀνθρώπων οὐδὲν ἐπαϊόντων, 

t 9 , ^ N 
ot, ἂν" οὕτω τύχη, πεπρημένον ὁρῶντες αὐτὸν ὑπὸ 
~ . “ 
νόσου καὶ οἰδοῦντα καὶ ὕπουλον, μακαρίζοιεν ὡς 
Πουλυδάμαντα τὸν Oerradov καὶ Γλαῦκον τὸν 
x: / / » 
21 Καρύστιον ἡγούμενοι διαφέρειν εὐεξία; ἀλλὰ εἰς 
\ ^ 
μὲν αὔλησιν καὶ κιθαρῳδίαν καὶ τὸ” περιεῖναι madai- 
ovra. ἢ πυκτεύοντα τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων" ὁ τῶν ἐπι- 
- / . 
σταμένων ἔπαινος ἥδιστος τοῖς εἰδόσι καὶ πλείστης 
~ s 3 δὲ / \ ὃ A 
σπουδῆς ἄξιος: ets δὲ φρόνησιν καὶ δικαιοσύνην 
€ ^ ^ 
καὶ ξύμπασαν ἀρετὴν ἱκανὸς εὐφρᾶναι τὸν νοῦν 
! συμφθεγγομέν ων Selde n: συμφθειρομένων. 
3 οὗ, ἂν C asaubon : ot ἂν M, ᾧ ἂν U, ὦ àv B. 


3 τὸ added by Reiske. 
After ἁπάντων Morel deletes οὐδαμῶς. 


1 Father of Thamyris and contemporary with Orpheus, 
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the pinnacle of musical success, more than if his 
mother Calliope had praised his playing the cithara 
and had stroked his head and said that he was fairly 
competent in musie and very skilful in the fine points 
of his art? I faney he would rather be praised by 
Philammon ! for musical skill or by any one then 
living who was acquainted with the art of singing 
to thë cithara, than by absolutely all the beasts and 
birds together ; ; nay, even if the swans had uttered 
cries of praise and ‘had accompanied him with their 
notes, he would not have given them a moment's 
notiee, because they did μοὶ possess skill, or even 
knowledge, about the art of making melody. 

Very good ; ; what then? In the matter of health 
would the man of sound judgement desire to win the 
testimony and commendation of a single individual 
who is a skilled physician and conv ersant with care 
of the body. or. instead, that of countless thousands 
who have no understanding. who. as likely as not, 
on seeing him bloated with disease and swollen and 
ακους. would congratulate him as they would Puly- 
damas the Thessalian and Glaucus the Carystian 
supposing him to be in prime condition? Well, 
as regards flute-playing and singing to the cithara 
and pre-eminence as a wrestler or a boxer the praise 
of experts above all others is sweetest to the ears 
of connoisseurs and worth the most serious attention, 
as regards wisdom and justice and virtue as a whole 


said to have won a prize for singing at the Pythian Games : 
cf. Pansanias 10. 7. 2. 

2 Both were unusually tall and strong and both had 
statnes at Olympia, Pulydamas having won in wrestling in 
408 μ.ο. and Glaucus in boxing in 480 s.c. ; cf. Pausanias 
6. 5 and 6. 10. 1. Greck athletes were commonly of heavy 
build. 
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y ` m \ , el ^ 
ἔχοντα καὶ ἀποπληρῶσαι τὴν διάνοιαν ὁ: τῶν 
ἠλιθίων καὶ τῶν ἐπιτυχόντων; 

> ~ 2 

Οὐδαμῶς. 
22 Δ. Koi πότερον οἴει τὸν ἔμπειρον τῆς TEKTOVL- 
~ / 3 / 5 / M 
Kis τέχνης, εὐθύ τι ἐργάσασθαι βουλόμενον, ἐνὶ 
προσαρμόσαντα κανόνι καὶ μιᾷ στάθμη σταθµη- 
. ^ 
σάµενον ἦδιον ἔχειν καὶ πεποιθέναι περὶ τῆς 
ὀρθότητος μᾶλλον 7 πολλοῖς τε καὶ ἀνωμάλοις 

ξύλοις ἀπευθύνοντα καὶ καταμετροῦντα; 

Φέρε πρὸς Atos, dpa ἀκήκοας ζωγράφου χαρίεν- 
τος ἔργον γραφήν τινα προθέντος εἰς τὸ φανερὸν 

SR / vo’ A) . 

23 ἵππου, θαυμαστήν τε καὶ ἀκριβῶς ἔχουσαν; φασὶ 
γὰρ αὐτὸν κελεῦσαι παραφυλάττειν τὸν παῖδα τοὺς 
ὁρῶντας, εἰ ψέγοιεν ἢ ἐπαινοῖεν, καὶ μνημονεύ- 
σαντα ἀπαγγεῖλαι πρὸς αὐτόν. τῶν δὲ ἕκαστον 
ἄλλον ἄλλο τι λέγειν περὶ τῆς γραφῆς καὶ αἰτιᾶσθαι, 

. / 5 . / ` . . 3 / 
τὸν μέν Twa, οἶμαι, τὴν κεφαλήν, τὸν δὲ τὰ ἰσχία, 
τὸν δὲ περὶ τῶν σκελῶν, ὡς, εἰ τοιαῦτα ἐγεγόνει, 

. / ἈΝ Γι χἱ > * d \ 4 f 
πολὺ κάλλιον ἂν εἶχεν. ἀκούσαντα δὲ τὸν γραφέα 
~ # > ΄ y M ^ ^ 
τοῦ παιδός, ἐργασάμενον ἄλλην γραφὴν κατὰ τὴν 
~ ~ ’ + > / ^ ^ 
τῶν πολλῶν δόξαν καὶ ἐπίνοιαν, κελεῦσαι θεῖναι 
παρὰ τὴν πρότερον. εἶναι οὖν πολὺ τὸ διαφέρον: 
τὴν μὲν γὰρ ἀκριβέστατα ἔχειν, τὴν δὲ αἴσχιστα 
^ ^ nv e 
καὶ γελοιότατα καὶ πᾶσι μᾶλλον ἢ ἵππῳ ἐοικέναι. 

A^ 7 e , / " a n 

24 Δῆλον οὖν ὡς εἰ σφόδρα προσδεήσεται τοῦ παρὰ 

! ὁ added by Reiske. 
? Οὐδαμῶς added by Reiske. 
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is the praise of fools and nobodies sufficient to cheer 
the heart of the man of sense and to satisfy his 
intelligenee ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Again, do you think that he who is acquainted 
with the joiner’s art, when he wants a piece of furni- 
ture to be made true and straight, after he has fitted 
his work together by applying « one straight-edge and 
one gauge is happier and more confident E the 
accuracy of his work than if he had done the adjusting 
and the measuring with several different and uneven 
strips of wood ? 

By Heaven, have you heard about the doings of 
an accomplished painter who had exhibited in public 
a painting of a horse, a wonderful work of art and 
true to life? They say, you remember. that = 
ordered his servant to observe those who looked a 
it, to see if they found fault with it or praised it, ee 
to remember what they said and report back to him. 
The story goes on to relate that ev ery man of them 
had something different to say about the painting 
and eriticized gx one, | imagine, finding fault with 
the head, another with the liaunshiet) another with 
the legs, to the effect that, if these parts had been 
done so and so, the work would be mueh better. 
And when the painter heard what his servant had to 
report, he made another painting, which conformed 
with the judgement and coneeption of the crowd, 
and he gave orders to place it beside the earlier one. 
Now the differenee between the two was great ; for 
the one was quite true to life, while the other was 
extremely ugly and ludicrous and resembled anything 
at all rather than a horse. 

Clearly, therefore, if a person is going to be ex- 
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^ λλῶ > / ^ ς ^1 r e , 
τῶν πολλῶν ἐπαίνου, τῆς αὑτοῦ' γνώμης ἡγού- 
μενος κυριώτερον τὸν ἐκείνων ψόγον τε καὶ ἔπαι- 

e e ~ 

νον, οὕτως ἕκαστα πράξει καὶ προθυμήσεται τοιοῦ- 
/ ε λ € ^ > ~ e / 

τον παρέχειν ἑαυτὸν ὁποῖον ἀξιοῦσιν οἳ πολλοί. 

" λ ò nA e; » . 1A 3 " M 5 2 > £f 
καὶ δῆλον ὅτε ἔσται ταχὺ μάλα ἐοικὼς ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου 

^ ; e ^ 
τοῦ πρὀτερον ἵππου, τοῦ φαύλως καὶ κατὰ τὴν 

^ CaN ^ ^ 
τοῦ ἐνὸς εἰργασμένου τέχνην, τῷ θαυμαστῷ καὶ 
f 
πολυτέχνῳ δημιουργήματι, μηδὲ αὐτοὺς ἐκείνους 
3 - 
ἀρέσκοντι τοὺς δημιουργούς, ὑπὸ τῆς ἁπάντων ἐπι- 
X 
voias καὶ δημιουργίας συγκειμένῳ. 
7 / e ^ i 2 

Ναθάπερ ὁ μῦθός φησι τὴν llavócpav οὐχ ὑφ 
τ M ^ ^ + > Y ^ e X 
ἐνὸς τῶν θεῶν πεπλασμένην, ἀλλὰ κοινῇ ὑπὸ 
πάντων, ἄλλο ἄλλου δωρουμένου καὶ προστιθέντος, 

JÒ ^ σ h yy ο) > > 2 0 ^ ` À / ε T 
οὐδαμῶς σοφὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῷ τὸ πλάσμα γενὸ 

X M M ΄ - - 
μενον, παντοδαπὸν δὲ καὶ ποικίλον τοῖς λαβοῦσιν 
ἀποβῆναι κακόν. ὅπου δὲ θεῶν ὄχλος καὶ δῆμος 
κοινῇ δημιουργῶν καὶ ἐργαζόμενος οὐχ οἷός τε 
ἐγένετο καλῶς τε καὶ ἀμέμπτως ἐργάσασθαι, τί 
kA] ’ λ e £ > ’ / ’ 
ἂν hain τις τὸν ὑπό γε ἀνθρωπίνης δόξης πλαττό- 

$ . 4 
μενον καὶ δημιουργούμενον βίον τε καὶ ἄνδρα; 

- > e » » ^ » , +O \ 
δῆλον οὖν ὡς εἴ τις ἔφυ τῷ ὄντι φρόνιμος, οὐδὲν 
Mi , ~ L4 ^ λλῶ δὲ 0 £ 
ἂν προσέχοι τῷ λόγῳ τῶν πολλῶν οὐδέ θεραπεύοι 

` * 9 , » , e e 2 oe" 
τὸν παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ἔπαινον ἐξ ἅπαντος, ὥστε" οὐδὲ 

/ 3014 / δὲ 3 θό « » > ^ 
μέγα οὐδὲ τίμιον οὐδὲ ἀγαθόν, ὡς έπος εἰπεῖν, 
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ceedingly anxious to win the praise of the crowd 
as well, believing that its praise or censure has more 
weight than ius own judgement. his every act and 
wish will be aimed to show himself the sort of person 
that the crowd expects. And manifestly he will 
presently be very like. not that first horse, which was 
exeeuted with sineerity and in harmony with one 
man's conception of his art, but like that amazing 
product of multiple workmanship, not pleasing even 
to those men themselves, its creators, having been 
put together by the conception and w orkmanship of 
all the world ! 

Just so the myth says of Pandora. that she was 
fashioned, not by a single one among the gods. but 
jointly by them all, one contributing one "gift and 
adding it to the whole, another another the form 
thus fashioned proving to be by no means wise or 
destined for a good end either, but, as it turned ont, 
a heterogeneons and complicated plague to those w ho 
got her.! But when a multitude of gods, yes, a demo- 
cratic rabble, jointly creating and labouring at their 
task, proved unable by all their labour Ta turn out 
an excellent and faultless work, what would one say 
of that which is fashioned and ereated by human 
opinion, be it a way of life or a man ? Evidently. 
then, if one is by nature really prudent, he would pay 
no heed at all to the talk of the masses, nor would 
he court their praise by any and every means, and 
consequently he will never regard this praise as 

1 The famous story of Pandora occurs first in Hesiod, 
Theogony 510-602 and Works and Days 51-89. She proved 
à plague first of all to Epimetheus and then, through him, 
to mankind in general. 


3 οὐδὲ] οὐδὲν Gasda. 
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zc Cue Y / ` > n 
TOUTO? ποτε ἡγήσεται. μὴ νομίζων δὲ ἀγαθὸν 
$ ^ ^ 
βασκαίνειν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τοῖς ἔχουσιν ἀδύνατος." 
Οὔκουν τοιοῦτος ἡμῖν ὁ γενναῖος καὶ σώφρων 
M 
καὶ κεκολασμένος ἀνήρ, πλούτους τε καὶ ἐπαίνους 
M ’ 
καὶ στεφάνους ᾿Ολυμπικούς τε καὶ []υθικοὺς καὶ 
f: 
γράμματα ἐν στήλαις καὶ μαρτυρίας ἐγγράφους 
δήμων καὶ βασιλέων διώκων, ὅπως ἂν ἡ mepi- 
. / 3 > 5 / . 5’ 
βλεπτος καὶ φανερός, ἀλλ᾽ εὐσταλής τε καὶ ἄτυφος 
ὡς οἷόν τε χωρῶν διὰ τοῦ βίου, ταπεινὸς καὶ 
r » 05 ey? e ^3 ` ^ e ^4 
κεκολασμένος αὐτὸς ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ᾽ καὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ 
διανοίας, οὐθενὸς ἔξωθεν κόσμου προσδεόμενος 
» . 3 ’ - > M /, . ~ 
οὐδὲ ἐπιθέτου τιμῆς οὐδὲ φαλάρων καὶ πτερῶν, 
“ € . / M M / 
ὥσπερ οἱ κακοὶ μισθοφόροι πτερὰ καὶ λόφους 
5 ’ . =} / > M ~ 5 ’ bS 
ἀναλαβόντες καὶ | οργόνας ἐπὶ τῶν ἀσπίδων καὶ 
^ ^ 7 / > 
τοῖς δορατίοις ψοφοῦντες ἔπειτα φεύγουσιν, εἰ 
μικρὸς καταλάβοι κίνδυνος. 
Otovs πολλοὺς ἰδεῖν ἔστι τῶν οἰομένων εἶναι 
. Ay M 
μακαρίων, ξεναγούς τινας καὶ δημαγωγοὺς καὶ σο- 
- ^ A 
φιστάς, ἐν θεάτροις καὶ παρὰ τοῖς μαθηταῖς καὶ 
’ / 
κατὰ σκηνὰς ἐντὸς στρατοπέδου μεγαλαυχουμέ- 
’ 5 LS / 
νους, ὅταν τύχωσιν ὑποπιόντες' τῆς μεσημβρίας, 


r , 9 > € , / e , 
Ερώων ἀνθ εκατον τε διηκοσίων TE εκαστος 


/ 
στήσεσθαι: 
` ` , ` / ς n > 0 / ’ 
τους δὲ αυτους τουτους ενος ανύρωπου κατατρε- 


1 τοῦτό] τοῦτόν Emperius. 
90 3 , AJ . > , 
5 ἀδύνατος Emperins : ἀδύνατον. 
? ὑφ᾽ αὐτοῦ Dindorf: ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 
^ αὐτοῦ Dindorf: αὐτοῦ. 
5 ὑποπιόντες Emperins : ὑποπίνοντες. 
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important or valuable or. if 1 may say so. good. But 
not regarding it as a good. he will be incapable of 
viewing with malice on that account those who 
have it. 

Accordingly. so high-minded. sane, and chastened 
aman as inc one we have in mind is not the sort that 
chases after riches and praise and Olympic or Pythian 
crowns, nor after letters carved on tablets of stone 
and written testimonials of communities and kings, 
with a view to being universally admired and con- 
spicuous; instead. he journeys through life without 
ostentation and free from arrogance. so far as pos- 
sible, humble and chastened by himself and by his 
own conscience, having no need of any extraneous 
adornment or adventitious honour, nor of trappings 
and plumes, like vour cowardly hireling soldiers, 
who affect plumes and crests and Gor gons on their 
shields, who rattle their little lances and then take 
to their hcels if some trifling danger overtakes them. 

Persons of this description are to be seen in large 
numbers among the would-be great—condottieri tt 
a sort, popular ‘leaders. and sophists, in theatres or 
before their pupils or among the tents inside a camp, 
uttering loud boasts on occasions when they chance 
to be tipsy at mid-day,! 


'That each will be a match for one, yes, two 
Full companies of Trojan men 5; 


vet these same persons, if a single human being runs 


! [t was not thought respectable to begin drinking so 
early in the day. 

2 Jliad 8. 233-934. Agamemnon upbraids his forces for 
cowardice in the face of Hector. More of the passage 
might well have been quoted, for it deals with boasting after 
immoderate eating and drinking. 
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/ ΄ 
χοντος καὶ διώκοντος προτροπάδην φεύγοντας, 
e + 
ἑύμπαντας οὐ φαινομένους ἐκείου y* ἀξίους. 

» > . M 25» ἽΝ. Ὁ ε / , αλ ^ 
28 ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ à? ἡδονάς τινας, σίτων ἢ ποτῶν 
s > ’ an * / ΔΜ . e 

ἢ ἀφροδισίων, ἢ γυναικὸς κάλλος ἢ παιδὸς ὥραν 
΄ » ^ . (4 
τεθαυμακὼς καὶ τούτων ἐπιθυμῶν καὶ μεγάλα 
ε £. > / A / , ^ 
ἡγούμενος, εὐδαιμονίζοι τοὺς τυγχάνοντας αὐτῶν, 
; \ / ` T ev) , 
σατράπας καὶ δυνάστας καὶ νὴ Δία βαναύσους 
τινὰς καὶ οἰκότριβας πεπλουτηκότας, τοὺς μὲν 
^ / A SN . ~ ~ 
ἀπὸ τῆς τέχνης, τοὺς δὲ τὰ τῶν δεσποτῶν ὑφαιρου- 
A M > / ~ 
μένους: αὐτὸν δὲ οἰκτείροι τῆς ἀπορίας τε καὶ 
/ ~ 3 ~ . ε - ^ 
ἐρημίας τούτων τῶν ἀγαθῶν᾽ καὶ ἡγοῖτο οὐ τῶν 
^ . \ ^ > / 4 ^ 
εὐτυχῶν: διὰ δὲ τοῦτο ἐκείνοις: φθονοῖ καὶ èm- 
Di y. / / M 24 > nN > / 
Βουλεύοι πάντα τρόπον καὶ εὔχοιτ ἂν ἀπολέσθαι 
αὐτούς. 
29 Ἢ καὶ συγχωρήσωμεν τὸν γενναῖον ἄνδρα καὶ 
M ^ ^ 
μεγαλόφρονα τὸ τῶν κυνῶν τε kai ἵππων καὶ 
» / Li 4 e , / 
ἄλλων θηρίων πεπονθέναι πάθος, ἃ οὐ δύναται 
/ > / . 
κατέχειν ἑτέρων ἐμπιμπλαμένων τε καὶ ὀχευόντων, 
E ` ^ ^ 
ὀλλὰ χαλεπαίνει καὶ ἀγανακτεῖ καὶ ὀργίζεται τοῖς 
td > ~ 
ἀπολαύουσι καὶ έτοιμα ἐπιπηδᾶν καὶ δάκνειν καὶ 
κυρίττειν καὶ πάντα τρόπον ἀλλήλοις πολεμεῖν 
ἐστι) περὶ τῶν ἡδονῶν: κἀκεῖνον" οὕτως ἔχειν φῶ- 
~ ΄ 2 ^ 
μεν, ὡς ὁμολογοῦντα τούτων εἶναί τι σπουδαῖον 
. à Vv ὃ / λ € / / a z 
καὶ τὸν Μαρδανάπαλον ἡγούμενον ζηλωτόν, ὃς ἔφη 
t 3 / / M 
διατελέσαι τὸν βίον εὐωχούμενός τε καὶ ὑβρίζων 
. - MJ ^ 
μετὰ εὐνούχων καὶ γυναικῶν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ζηλο- 
1 ἐκείνου γ᾽ Post, ἐκείνου Casaubon : ἐκείνους. 
2 ἂν added by Post. 
3 ἀγαθῶν Geel: ἀνθρώπων. 
ἐκείνοις Casaubon ἐκεῖνος. 


5 ἐστι Reiske : ἔτι. 5 κἀκεῖνον Casaubon: κἀκεῖνο. 
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at them and offers to give chase, will be seen to flee 
in utter rout, the paek of them not showing themselves 
a mateh for that lone man. 

Nay more; as for certain pleasures of food or 
drink or fornication. or as for a woman's beauty or 
the bloom of a boy, he would not, through having 
become infatuated with these things and lusting after 
them and counting them impor coh deem ini 
those who get them—satraps and prinees and, for- 
sooth. vulgarians and flunkies who have become 
wealthy. the former by the practice of their craft, the 
latter by filehing their masters’ property—nor would 
he pity himself for his poverty and for his lack of 
these good things and look upon himself as not one 
of the fortunate πο. ; nor would he on this aeeount 
envy the persons whom Į have named, plot against 
them in every way, and pray for their ruin. 

Or shall we go so far as to acknowledge that our 
noble, our magnanimous man is in no better ease 
than dogs and horses and the other beasts, which 
eannot contain themselves when the other beasts 
are stuffing their bellies or copulating, but are resent- 
ful and indignant and enraged against those which 
are enjoying themselves. and are re ady to pounee 
upon and bite and butt and to wage all manner 
of warfare against eaeh other for the enjoyment of 
these pleasures : shall we say that he too is in that 
condition, as though admitting that any of these 
ria es is of real importance, and that he regards 

Sardanapalus as one to be envied, who deelared that 
he spent his life in feasting and in playing the wanton 
with eunuchs and women.! and shall we say that on 


1 Strabo (14. 5. 9) reports that such a statement was 
inscribed on a funeral monument of Sardanapalus. 
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~ ` ~ 
τυπεῖν αὐτὸν τὴν τῶν τράγων τε καὶ ὄνων 
εὐδαιμονίαι; 
TA ~ ~ 
My γὰρ οὐδὲ εὐσεβὲς τὰ τοιαῦτα περὶ τοῦ 
μετρίου καὶ πεπαιδευμένου διανοηθῆναί ποτε 
ἀνδρός. 
- * ΄ M / 
Δ. Οὐκοῦν εἰ μήτε διὰ δόξαν μήτε διὰ χρήματα 
/ 3 e . Z kA) ΄ ^ / 
μήτε δι᾽ ἡδονὰς βρώσεων ἢ πόσεων ἢ μίξεων 
ε 1 ^ » y / A e > / 
αὑτὸν ἢ ἄλλον οἴεται μακάριον μηδὲ ὅλως εἶναί 
τι τῶν τοιούτων περιμάχητον ἢ τίμιον, οὐκ ἂν 
/ hi * ^ $05 "v ΄ * 3 
διαφέροιτο περὶ αὐτῶν οὐδ᾽ ἂν φθονήσειεν οὐδενὶ 
ἐκείνων, οὐ μᾶλλον' ἢ τῆς ψάμμου τῆς ἐπὶ τοῖς 
- y ~ f ~ 
αἰγιαλοῖς ἢ τῶν κυμάτων τοῦ ψόφου τε καὶ ἤχου 
- ^ / > ~ * Ud 
τοῖς πρὸς τῇ θαλάττῃ οἰκοῦσιν: οὐδ᾽ et τῳ χρυσίον 
~ ^ ' 
αὐτόματον ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ τὸν κόλπον ἐμπλήσειεν, 
^ / ΄ 
ὥσπερ τῇ Δανάῃ δή ποτε λέγουσιν ἐν οἰκήματι 
- y / / 5 [4 » 
χαλκῷ φυλαττομένῃ χρυσίον ἐξαίφνης ἄνωθεν 
εἰσρυῆναι διὰ τὸ κάλλος αὐτῆς, οὐδὲ εἰ χειμάρρους 
αὐτῷ ποθεν ἐπέλθοι χρυσὸν πολὺν καὶ ἄθρουν 
aie: e » 7 / > / 
καταφέρων, ὥσπερ ἰλύν: καθάπερ, οἶμαί, φασι 
X. 
Kpotow πρότερον τὸν [[ακτωλὸν διὰ μέσων 
^ id ? 
ἀφικνούμενον Σάρδεων ἔτοιμα χρήματα κομίζειν, 
/ ΄ Δ M ^ ^ / 
πλείω φόρον τε καὶ δασμὸν ἢ ξύμπασα Φρυγία 
. / NA / ^ ` M 4 M E 
καὶ Λυδία kai? Μαίονές τε καὶ Μυσοὶ καὶ ξύμπαντες 
M 14 
οἱ νεμόμενοι τὴν ἐντὸς " AÀvos. 
Y / 1 \ 
Οὐδέ γε τὸν λαβόντα παρὰ Κροίσου τὴν δωρεὰν 
ἐκείνην) ᾿Αλκμέωνα ἐζήλωσεν οὔτε Σόλων οὔτε 
- / ^ 3 ^ - 4 
ἄλλος οὐδεὶς τῶν τότε σοφῶν ἀνδρῶν, @ φασι τὸν 
. * / 4 4 3 H ? 
Λυδὸν ἐπιτρέψαι τοὺς θησαυροὺς ἀνοίξαντα φέρειν 
1 οὐ μᾶλλον added by Reiske. 
2 καὶ added by Emperius. 3 ἐκείνην Crosby : ἐκεῖνον. 
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this account he envies the happiness of goats and 
asses ? 

Int. Why, it would perhaps be even impious ever 
to entertain such thoughts concerning the temperate 
man of cultivation. 

Dio. Well then, if neither fame nor wealth nor 
pleasures of eating or drinking or copulation lead 
him to regard himself or any one else as fortunate 
or to suppose that any such thing at all is worth 
fighting over or y valuable, he would not wrangle over 
them or begrudge any one those things any more 
than he would begrudge those who dwell near the 
sea either the sand upon the beaches or the roar and 
reverberation of the waves; nay, not even if gold 
of its own accord were to fall from the sky αρα. fill 
the fold of his garment, just as they say that once 
upon a time, when Danaé was being closely guarded 
in a bronze chamber, gold suddenly rained down 
upon her from above, drawn by her beauty 1; nay, 
not even if a torrent were to come from somewhere, 
sweeping down to him a flood of gold in a mass 
like mud, as, I believe, it is said that to Croesus in 
days of old the Pactolus, making its way through 
the midst of Sardis, brought re eady wealth, a larger 
revenue and tribute than all Phry ygia and Lydia, yes, 
and the Maeonians and Mysians and all who occupy 
the land this side the Halys River, brought him.? 

Nay, not even the man who received from Croesus 
that famous gift did either Solon or any other of the 
wise men of "that day envy, Alemaeon, whom they 
say the Lydian allowed to open his treasuries and 


! Zeus visited Danaé as a shower of gold and begot 
Perseus. 
2 Cf. Or. 33. 23 and Herodotus 5. 101. 
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E, ome ; ^ ^ ` a 1 
αὐτὸν ὁπόσον βούλεται τοῦ χρυσοῦ. καὶ τοῦτον 
3 / / 3 / 5 $ ^ 
εἰσελθόντα πάνυ ἀνδρείως ἐμφορήσασθαι τῆς βασι- 
^ ^ ^ ΄ 7 
λικῆς δωρεᾶς, χιτῶνά τε ποδήρη καταζωσάμενον 
καὶ τὸν κόλπον ἐμπλήσαντα γυναικεῖον καὶ βαθὺν 
` M e ΄ > / la λ ^ 
καὶ τὰ ὑποδήματα ἐξεπίτηδες μεγάλα καὶ κοῖλα 
ὑποδησάμενον, τέλος δὲ τὴν κόμην διαπάσαντα 
καὶ τὰ γένεια τῷ ψήγματι καὶ τὸ στόμα ἐμπλή- 
M \ ’ ε / / » , 
σαντα καὶ τὰς γνάθους ἑκατέρας μόλις ἔξω βαδί- 
lew, ὥσπερ αὐλοῦντα τὴν τῆς Σεµέλης ὠδῖνα, 
΄ M ’ T / f. M ^ 
γέλωτα καὶ θέαν Ἱκροίσῳ παρέχοντα καὶ Λυδοῖς. 
> , ; ^ ^ 
καὶ ἦν τότε ᾿Αλκμέων οὐδεμιᾶς ἄξιος δραχμῆς, 
> / 
ὡς εἶχεν ἱστάμενος. 
» > EN / e » 7 
Οὔτε οὖν ἐπὶ τούτοις, ὡς ἔφην, ζηλοτυπήσειεν 
» » » 7 / ΄ ‘ 
ἄν, οὔτε εἴ τινα βλέποι θαυμαζόμενόν τε καὶ 
ὑμνούμενον ὑπὸ ἀνθρώπων μυρίων ἢ δισμυρίων, 
εἰ δὲ βούλει, κροτούμενον καὶ ταινιούμενον, κορω- 
~ ^ f 
νιῶντα καὶ γαυριῶντα, καθάπερ ἵππον ἐπὶ νίκῃ, 
λ / " 
παραπεμπόμενον ὑπὸ πλειόνων ἢ ὁπόσοι προ- 
U ’ M M , 
πέμπουσι τοὺς νυμφίους: αὐτὸς δὲ ἀδοξότερος μὲν 
^ ^ > f . ^ , ^ ^ 
εἴη τῶν πτωχῶν, ἐρημότερος δὲ τῶν ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς 
` . > 
ἐρριμμένων, μηδενὸς δὲ ἀξιούμενος παρὰ μηδενὶ 
λό 0 / M F: ’ ὃ . A . 
όγου, καθάπερ Μεγαρέας ποτέ φασι, διὰ τὸ μὴ 
δύνασθαι θεραπεύειν μηδὲ πρὸς χάριν ὁμιλεῖν, ἅτε 
3 M] bl M 7 N iA 0 F: ir 3 M 
αὐστηρὸς Ov τὴν φύσιν καὶ ἀληθείας φίλος, οὐδὲν 


1 τοῦτον Crosby : τὸν, ? βούλει Pilugk : βούλεται. 


1 Alemaeon gave his name to the aristocratic house to 
which Pericles belonged. This humorous tale of the origin 
of his great wealth is told with evident relish by Herodotus 
(6. 125), whom Dio follows closely. Croesus was repaying 
Alemacon for his kindness to Lydian envoys who consulted 
the oracle at Delphi. 
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carry off on his own person as much of the gold as 

he wished.! And yet, so the story runs, he τας 
in and set to work right manfully to load himself 
with the king’s bounty, girding about him a long, 
trailing tunic and filling ic wW omanish, deep fold and 
the huge, capacious boots which he had put on for 
that express purpose and finally, after sprinkling 
the gold dust in his hair and beard and stuffing with 
it πι cheeks and mouth, with difficulty hes came 
walking out, the very image of a piper piping the 
birth-pangs of Semelé,? ther eby presenting a ludicrous 
spectacle for Croesus and his Lydians. Moreover, 
at that moment Alemaeon was not worth a single 
drachma, standing there in that eondition. 

So, as I was saying, our man of prudence would 
not be moved to envy, either by these things or if 
he were to see a man admired and extolled “by ten 
or twenty thousand human beings, or, if you please, 
applauded and bedecked with ribbons, arching his 
neck and praneing like a horse exulting in a victor NG 
escorted by more people than the crowds which 
escort a bride and groom ; on the contrary, he might 
himself be more inglorious than the beggars, more 
destitute than the wretches who lie prostrate in the 
streets, held worthy of no consideration at all by 
anybody—just as they say was true of the Megarians 
once on a time ?—because of his inability to court 
favour or to be agreeable in converse, being austere 
by nature and a friend of truth, making no secret 


2 The story of Semelé, the Theban princess who died in 
giving birth to the god Dionysus, occurred often in Greek 
tragedy, but Dio's piper may well have performed in a 
Semelé pantomime. 

3 Athenians spoke of the boorishness of Megarians, just 
as they did of Boeotians. 
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ἀποκρυπτόμενος: οὐδὲ οὕτως πείσεται τὸ τῶν 
M ^ M 
κεραμέων τε καὶ τεκτόνων καὶ ἀοιδῶν οὐδὲ 
/d s 3 3, Λ 3 3 ’ b] M 
καμφθήσεταί ποτε δι ἔνδειαν ἢ δι ἀτιμίαν οὐδὲ 
^ M e ~ / να . £ 3 ` 
μεταβαλεῖ τὸν αὑτοῦ τρόπον, κόλαξ καὶ γόης ἀντὶ 
γενναίου καὶ ἀληθοῦς φανείς. 
’ P4 ^ 
Karo. τί ποτε βούλονται τῶν μακαρίων τινὲς 
θεραπεύεσθαι πρὸς ἀνθρώπων ἐλευθέρων εἶναι 
l M ` / / $A 
φασκόντων καὶ τοὺς καλουμένους φιλοσόφους ἐπὶ 
θύραις αὑτῶν’ ὁρᾶσθαι ταπεινοὺς καὶ ἀτίμους, 
΄ e + 3$ z 
καὶ νὴ Ala’ καθάπερ ἡ Κίρκη ἐβούλετο τὴν οἴκη- 
, ^ p € ` / ^ M 
cw αὐτῆς φυλάττεσθαι ὑπὸ λεόντων δειλῶν καὶ 
d » > ^ 
κατεπτηχότων; οὔκουν οὐδὲ ἐκεῖνοι λέοντες ὄντες 
ἐφύλαττον αὐτήν, ἀλλὰ δύστηνοι ἄνθρωποι καὶ 
3 / ΄ \ M M 3 "d 
ἀνόητοι, διεφθαρμένοι διὰ τρυφὴν καὶ ἀργίαν. 
3 - e » ^ ’ ` 
οὐκοῦν ὅταν ἴδῃ τις τῶν φιλοσόφων τινὰ καλου- 
. M + 
μένων περὶ τὰς αὐλὰς καὶ πρόθυρα σαίνοντα καὶ 
, ^ ^ 
ταπεινὸν ἐκείνων, ἄξιον ἀναμνησθῆναι τῶν λεόν- 
των, κυσὶν ὁμοίων πεινῶσι καὶ δειλοῖς, ὠρυο- 
, DA e εν , , 
μένων ὀξύτατον, ἅτε ὑπὸ φαρμάκων διεφθαρμένων. 
3 A I> 3 to” ¢ al [4 [ή , 
Αλλὰ δή ἐστιν οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὁποῖόν τι ἡ τοιαύτη ἐπι- 
’ 3 a € [4 M 7 
θυμία. μυρίοι μὲν γάρ εἰσιν ot ἑκόντες καὶ πάνυ 
προθύμως θεραπεύουσι τοὺς πλουσίους καὶ δυνα- 
y: 5 
τοὺς kai μεστὰ πάντα κολάκων ἐστὶ καὶ μετ 
N / 
ἐμπειρίας καὶ τέχνης αὐτὸ πραττόντων. ὥστε οὐκ 
^ ^ p ^ M ^ > 
ἀπορίᾳ τοῦδε τοῦ χρήματος ζητοῦσι παρὰ τῶν εὖ" 
πεφυκότων, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ὅμοιον τοῦτο ἑτέρῳ ἐπι- 
1 οὐδὲ Arnim: οὐ. 5 αὐτῶν Dindorf: αὐτῶν. 
3 καὶ νὴ Δία Emperius, καὶ Reiske: καὶ μὴ. 


1 εὖ] οὐ Emperius. 
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of his thoughts : still. not even so will he behave like 
the potters and joiners and bards.) nor will he ever 
be warped through want or dishonour or change his 
own character, becoming a toady and cheat instead 
of noble and truthful. 

And yet why on earth do some of the prosperous 
wish to be courted by persons who claim to be free 
men, and why do they wish the so-called philosophers 
to be seen at their doors, humble and unhonoured. 
just as, so help me. Circé wished her dwelling to be 
guarded by lions that were timid and cringing τ ὃ 
Nay, it was not even real lions that guarded her, 
but wretched. foolish human beings, who had been 
corrupted by luxury and idleness? Therefore. 
whenever any one beholds one of the so-called philo- 
sophers fawning about the courtyards and vestibules 
and grov elling. it is fitting to recall those lions of 
Circé's s, which resembled hungry. cowardly curs, 
howling most shrilly, since they. had been perverted 
by sorcery.* 

Nay, to such a desire as I have mentioned I know 
not what name to give. For there are thousands 
who willingly. ves. very eagerly. cultivate the rich 
and influential, ‘and all the world is full of flatterer-. 
who ply that calling with both experience and skill. 
Therefore it is not for lack of this line of goods that 
men seek to obtain it from persons of good breeding : 
'ather this is like another enterprise of the very 


1 Here for the first time Dio includes the bards, who are 
coupled by Hesiod with the potters, joiners, and beggars, 
Works and Days 26. * Cf. Odyssey 10. 212-219. 

3 An instance of the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
that was growing in popularity. 

* Odyssey 10. 212-219. Homer mentions also wolves, and 
he says nothing of the howling. 
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χειρήματι τῶν σφόδρα ἀκολάστων, ot γυναικῶν 
> 4 3 ^ > ej . , 5 
ἀφθόνων οὐσῶν δι ὕβριν καὶ παρανομίαν ἐπιθυ- 
μοῦσιν ἐκ τῶν ἀνδρῶν γυναῖκας σφίσι γενέσθαι 
X / ^ 3 / e . / 
καὶ λαβόντες παῖδας ἐξέτεμον. ὅθεν πολὺ κάκιον 
καὶ δυστυχέστερον γένος! ἐγένετο, ἀσθενέστερον 
τοῦ γυναικείου καὶ θηλύτερον. 
;Αλλ᾽ ὃ γε πρὸς ἀλήθειαν ἀνδρεῖος καὶ peya- 
/ ^ 
λόφρων οὐκ av ποτε πάθοι τοιοῦτον οὐδὲν οὐδ᾽ 
D 3 3 / ^ 
ἂν πρόοιτο τὴν ἐλευθερίαν τὴν αὑτοῦ Kal τὴν 
+ ^ 9 f / b 
παρρησίαν τιμῆς τινος ἀτίμου χάριν ἢ δυνάμεως 
^ ΄ 3522.» ^ ^ / 
ἢ χρημάτων, οὐδ᾽ ἂν φθονοῖ τοῖς μεταβαλλομένοις 
΄ ^ 
τε kai μεταμφιεννυμένοις ἐπὶ τοιαύταις δωρεαῖς, 
31435. € ^» ON ε , 9 2 / , 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡγοῖτ᾽ ἂν opoiovs® τοῖς μεταβάλλουσιν ἐξ 
> ΄ 3 Ld ^3 » , > ΄ \ 
ἀνθρώπων eis ὄφεις 7° ἄλλα θηρία: ἐκείνους μὲν 
οὐ ζηλῶν οὐδὲ βασκαίνων αὐτοῖς τῆς τρυφῆς, 
3 X 3 ’ 5 / M > ^ a 
ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον ὀλοφυρόμενος καὶ ἐλεῶν, ὅταν 
ε ^ > / 
ἐπὶ δώροις, ὥσπερ οἱ παῖδες, ἀποκείρωνται, καὶ 
^ . 3 
ταῦτα τὰς πολιάς: αὐτὸς δὲ τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν πειρά- 
/ ’ 
σεται διαφυλάττειν εὐσχημόνως καὶ βεβαίως, 
- > \ 
μηδέποτε λείπων τὴν αὑτοῦ' τάξιν, ἀρετὴν δὲ 
καὶ σωφροσύνην τιμῶν ἀεὶ καὶ αὔξων καὶ πάντας" 
ἐπὶ ταῦτα ἄγων, τὰ μὲν πείθων καὶ παρακαλῶν, 
x M ’ M > / » A 
τὰ δὲ λοιδορούμενος καὶ ὀνειδίζων, εἴ τινα δύναιτο 
3 / > Li M ’ 5 ^ M 
ἐξελέσθαι ἀφροσύνης καὶ φαύλων ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ 
^ > / 
ἀκρασίας καὶ τρυφῆς, ἰδίᾳ ἕκαστον ἀπολαμβάνων 
^ e /, ^ ^ ΄ 
καὶ ἀθρόους νουθετῶν, ὁσάκις ἂν καιροῦ τύχῃ 
τινός, 
| After γένος Arnim deletes εὐνούχων. 
* ὁμοίους Casaubon : ὁμοίως. 


3 εἰς ὄφεις ἢ Emperius : ἐπ᾿ ὄφεις ἢ UB, ἐποφθείση M. 
€ ^ àj ka , ^ 
αὑτοῦ Emperius : αὐτοῦ. 
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dissolute, who, although there are women in abun- 
dance, through w antonness and lawlessness wish to 
have females. produced for them from males. and so 
they take boys and emaseulate them. And thus a 
far worse and more unfortunate breed is ereated, 
weaker than the female and more effeminate. 

But he who in very truth is manly and high-minded 
would never submit to any such things, nor would 
he sacrifice his own liberty and his freedom of speech 
for the sake of any dishonourable payment of cither 
power or riehes, nor would he envy those who change 
their form and apparel for such rewards; on the 
contrary, he would think sueh persons to be compar- 
able to those who change from human beings into 
snakes or other πι not envying them. nor yet 
carping at them because of their πο ss, but 
rather bewailing and pitying them when they. like 
the boys, with an eve to gifts have their hair eut 
off. and grey hair at that ! $ But as for himself, the 
man of whom I speak will strive to preserve his 
individuality in seemly fashion and with steadfast- 
ness, never deserting ‘his post of duty, but always 
honouring and promoting virtue and sobriety and 
trying to lead all men ther eto, partly by persuading 
and exhorting, partly by abusing and reproaching, 
in the hope that he may thereby reseue somebody 
from folly and from low desires and intemperance 
and soft living, taking them aside privately one by 
one and also admonishing them in groups every time 
he finds the opportunity, 


1 Long hair was the outward and visible sign of the 
philosopher. 


> πάντας Arnim: πάντα. 
5 ταῦτα] ταύτην Reiske. 
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ἄλλον μειλιχίοις, ἄλλον στερεοῖς ἐπέεσσι, 


39 μέχρι ἄν, οἶμαι, διέλθῃ τὸν βίον κηδόμενος᾽ ἀνθρώ- 


40 


41 


, ^ 9 . μή 2 M ΄ M 
πων, ov βοῶν οὐδὲ ἵππων οὐδὲ καμήλων τε καὶ 
οἰκημάτων, ὑγιὴς μὲν ἐν λόγοις ὗ ὑγιὴς δὲ ἐν ἔργοις, 
ἀβλαβὴς μὲν συνοδοιπόρος ὅτω γένοιτο ἢ σύμ- 
πλους, ἀγαθὸς δὲ σύμβολος" θύουσι φανείς, οὐ 
στάσιν ἐγείρων οὐδὲ πλεονεξίαν οὐδὲ ἔριδας καὶ 
φθόνους καὶ αἰσχρὰ κέρδη, σωφροσύνης δὲ ὑπο- 
μιμνήσκων καὶ δικαιοσύνης καὶ ὁμόνοιαν αὔξων, 
ἀπληστίαν δὲ καὶ ἀναίδειαν καὶ μαλακίαν ἐξε- 
λαύνων ὅσον δυνατόν, πολὺ τῶν σπονδοφόρων καὶ 
τῶν κηρύκων τῶν ἐν τοῖς πολέμοις ἐκεχειρίας 
κομιζόντων ἱερώτερος. 

L4 M > M ^ > eu 

Βούλεται μὲν οὖν καὶ προθυμεῖται καθ ὅσον 
οἷός τέ ἐστι βοηθεῖν ἅπασιν ἡττᾶται δ᾽ ἑτέρων 
ἐνίοτε ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἐπιτηδευμάτων καὶ οὐδὲν 7 
μικρὸν ἰσχύει παντελῶς. λοιπὸν δὲ τὴν αὑτοῦ 
διάνοιαν καθαίρει τῷ λόγῳ καὶ πειρᾶται παρέχειν 
2 / ^ E: ~ : X ^ 3 / 
ἀδούλευτον, πολὺ μᾶλλον περὶ τῆς ἐλευθερίας 
μαχόμενος ἡδοναῖς' τε καὶ δόξαις καὶ ἀνθρώποις 
ἅπασι μετ᾽ ὀλίγων τῶν βουλομένων 1 ἢ Μακεδαιμό- 
νιοί ποτε τὰ στενὰ καταλαβόντες ἐμάχοντο πρὸς 
ἅπαντας τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας, ὀλίγοι τὸν ἀριθμὸν 
ὄντες, τρεῖς ἐφεξῆς νύκτας τε καὶ ἡμέρας, μέχρι 
κυκλωθέντες δι᾽ ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς προδοσίαν. ἐν ταὐτῷ 
μένοντες κατεκόπησαν": τὸ δὲ σῶμα ἀσκῶν καὶ 

1 κηδόμενος Casaubon : ἡδόμενος. 

? ἀγαθὸς δὲ σύμβολος Emperius: ἀβλαβὴς δὲ σύμβουλος, 
ἀγαθὸς δὲ 

, ἡδοναῖς Geel: ἢ ὀδύναις. 

After κατεκόπησαν Hertlein de ‘le ‘tes of τὴν Σπάρτην ἐνόμιζον 


Denia. διαφυλάττειν ἀτείχιστον οὖσαν: who believed that they 
were preserving Sparta in ifs freedom, univalled as it was, 
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until, methinks, he shall have spent his life in caring 
for human beings. not cattle or horses or camels and 
houses, sound in words and sound in deeds, a safe 
trav elling companion for any one to have on land 
Or sea and a good omen for men to behold when 
offering sacrifice. not arousing strife or greed or 
contentions and jealousies and base desires Tor gain, 
but reminding men of sobriety and righteousness 
and promoting concord, but as for insatiate greed 
and shamelessness and moral weakness, expelling 
them as best he can—in short, a person far more 
sacred than the bearers of a truce or the heralds who 
in times of war come bringing an armistice. 
Therefore he wishes. yes, is eager, in so far as he 
can, to aid all men: though nene he is defeated 
by other men and other practices and has little or 
no power at all. Finally. he purges his own mind 
by the aid of reason and tries to render it exempt 
from slavery, fighting in defence of freedom a much 
more stubborn battle against lusts and opinions and 
all mankind. aided by the few who wish to he ‘Ip him. 
than once the Spartans fought when, having seized 
the pass, they gave battle to all the hordes from 
Asia, few though those Spartans were, for three 
nights and days in succession until, having been en- 
veloped through one man's treachery. they stood 
their ground and were hacked to pieces. More- 


1 Iliad 19. 267, spoken of the chiding administered by 
the two Ajaxes to their laggard fellow soldiers. 

2 At Thermopylae the traitor Ephialtes led the Persians 
over a mountain trail to the rear of the Spartans. However, 
Leonidas and his little band refused to flee, but fought to 
the last. 
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συνεθίζων κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ δύναμιν πονεῖν, οὐκ 
ἐῶν θρύπτεσθαι λουτροῖς τε καὶ ἀλείμμασι καὶ 
μύροις, μέχρι ἂν γένηται μαλακώτερον καὶ σαθρό- 
τερον, ὥσπερ κακὸν σκεῦος. ταῦτα δὲ ὁρῶντες 
ἔνιοι δι᾽ εὐήθειαν αὐτὸν ἐπιτηδεύειν καὶ ἀφροσύνην 
φασί, τὸ πλουτεῖν ἐάσαντα καὶ τὸ τιμᾶσθαι καὶ 
τὸ διὰ παντὸς ἥδεσθαι, καὶ καταφρονοῦσι καὶ 
42 μαίνεσθαι νομίζουσι καὶ ἀτιμάζουσιν. ὁ δὲ οὐκ 
ὀργίζεται πρὸς αὐτοὺς οὐδ᾽ ἔχει χαλεπῶς, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔστιν, οἶμαι, καὶ πατρὸς εὐνούστερος ἑκάστῳ 
καὶ DA καὶ φίλων' καὶ δὴ καὶ τοὺς πολίτας 
τοὺς αὑτοῦ᾽ καὶ φίλους καὶ συγγενεῖς αἰδούμενος 
μέν, οὐκ ἀποκρυπτόμενος δέ, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον 
ὅσον τῶν ἄλλων οἰκειοτέρους τε καὶ ἀναγκαιοτέ- 
ρους νενόμικεν, ὡς οἷόν τε ἐπιτείνας τοὺς λόγους 
καὶ σφοδροτέραν τὴν νουθεσίαν καὶ παρακέλευσιν 

ποιούμενος αὐτῷ τε κἀκείνοις. 
d . Οὐδὲ γὰρ ἰατρός, ὅτῳ ἀνάγκη πατέρα 1) μητέρα 
τοὺς ἑαυτοῦ παῖδας ἰᾶσθαι νοσοῦντας ἢ καὶ 
αὐτὸν διὰ σπάνιν τε καὶ ἐρημίαν ἄλλων ἰατρῶν, 
εἰ δέοι τέμνειν ἢ καίειν, ὅτι φιλεῖ τὰ τέκνα καὶ 
τὸν πατέρα αἰσχύνεται καὶ τὴν. μητέρα, διὰ τοῦτο 
ἀμβλυτέρῳ τῷ σιδήρῳ τέμοι ἂν καὶ χλιαρωτέρῳ 
TO πυρὶ καίοι, τοὐναντίον δὲ ὡς οἷόν τε ἰσχύοντι 
44 καὶ ἀκμαίω. τὸν γοῦν "Ἡρακλέα φασίν, ἐπειδὴ 
οὐκ ἐδύνατο ἰάσασθαι τὸ σῶμα ὑπὸ νόσου δεινῆς 
κατεχόμενον, τοὺς υἱοὺς καλέσαι πρώτους κε- 

! καὶ added by Jacobs. 


2 αὑτοῦ Dindorf: αὐτοῦ. 
3 After δέ Geel adds νουθετεῖ. 


1 Heracles was in torment from the poisoned ‘ shirt of 
Nessus " which his jealous wife had sent him in the hope 
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over, he trains his body, inuring it to labour with 
all his might, not allowing it to become enervated 
by baths and ointments and perfumes until it becomes 
too soft and as unsound as a bad vessel. But some 
who see him say that he follows these practices out 
of foolishness and stupidity. having neglected the 
opportunity to be rich, to be honoured: ‘and to live 
a life of continual pleasure, and they scorn him, 
think him insane, and esteem him lightly. Yet he 
is not enraged at them or vexed ; on the contrary, 
I believe he is kinder to each one than even a father 
ot brothers or friends. And in fact, though he shows 
respect for his own fellow citizens and friends and 
kinsmen, still he does not hide his thoughts from 
them—all the more so because he believes them to 
be closer to him than all others through home ties 
and relationship—stressing his words as much as 
possible and increasing the vehemence of his admoni- 
tion and exhortation for himself and them alike. 
Take, for example, the physician; if he should 
find it necessary to treat father or mother or his 
children when they are ill, or even himself through 
scarcity or lack of other phy sicians, in case he should 
need to employ surgery or cautery, he would not, 
because he loves his children and respects his father 
and his mother, for that reason cut with a duller 
knife or cauterize with milder fire, but, on the 
contrary, he would use the most potent and vigorous 
treatment possible. For example, they say of 
Heraeles, that when he was unable to heal his body s 
which had become the vietim of a dread malady, 
he ealled his sons first of all and ordered them to set 


of recovering his love and loyalty ; cf. Or. 60 and Sophocles, 
Trachiniae 1046-1057. 
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λεύοντα ὑποπρῆσαι λαμπροτάτῳ πυρί: τῶν δὲ 
ὀκνούντων καὶ ἀποστρεφομένων, λοιδορεῖν αὐτοὺς 
ὡς μαλακούς τε καὶ ἀναξίους αὑτοῦ' καὶ τῇ μητρὶ 
μᾶλλον ἐοικότας, λέγοντα, ὡς ὁ ποιητής φησι, 


- / > > M 
ποῖ μεταστρέφεσθ᾽, ὦ κακοὶ 
καὶ ἀνάξιοι τῆς ἐμῆς σπορᾶς, 
Αἰτωλίδος ἀγάλματα μητρός; 


"n 


Οὐκοῦν αὐτῷ" πρώτῳ χρὴ καὶ τοῖς φιλτάτοις 
καὶ ἐγγυτάτω v πλείστης παρρησίας τε καὶ 
ἐλευθερίας προσφέρεσθαι, μηδὲν ἀποκνοῦντα μηδὲ 
ὑφιέμενον ἐν τοῖς λόγοις. πολὺ γὰρ χεῖρον" 
διεφθαρμένου. σώματος καὶ νοσοῦντος ψυχὴ διε- 
φθαρμένη, μὰ Δία, οὐχ ὑπὸ φαρμάκων χριστῶν 
7) ποτῶν οὐδὲ ὑπὸ ἰοῦ τινος διεσθίοντος, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπό 
τε ἀγνοίας καὶ πονηρίας καὶ ὕβρεως καὶ φθόνου 
δὴ καὶ λύπης καὶ μυρίων ἐπιθυμιῶν. τοῦτο τὸ 
"όσημα καὶ τὸ πάθος χαλεπώτερον ἐκείνου καὶ 
πολὺ μείζονος καὶ λαμπροτέρου δεόμενον ἐμπρη- 
σμοῦ: ἐφ᾽ ἣν ἴασιν καὶ ἀπόλυσιν χρὴ παρακαλεῖν 
ἀπροφασίστως καὶ πατέρα καὶ υἱὸν καὶ ξυγγενῆ 
καὶ ἀλλότριον καὶ πολίτην καὶ ξένον. 


1 αὐτοῦ Dindorf : αὐτοῦ. ? αὐτῷ Emperius: αὐτῷ. 
After χεῖρον Reiske deletes καὶ. 


4 χριστῶν Casaubon: χρειστῶν or χρηστῶν. 
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fire to him with most brilliant flame ; but when they 
were reluctant and shrank from the ordeal. he abused 
them as weaklings and unworthy of him and more 
like their mother, saying. in the words of the poet, 


Whither away, ye cravens and disgrace 
To my engendering, ve likenesses 
Of her, your mother, whom Aetolia bore } 1 
Therefore toward oneself first of all. and also to- 
ward one’s nearest and dearest. one must behave 
with fullest frankness and independence. showing no 
reluctance or yielding in one's words. For far worse 
than a corrupt and diseased body is a soul which is 
corrupt, not, I swear, because of salves or potions 
or some consuming poison, but rather because of 
ignorance and depravity and insolence, ves, and 
jealousy and grief and unnumbered desires. This 
disease and ailment is more grievous than that of 
Heracles and requires a far greater and more flaming 
cautery ; and to this healing and release one must 
summon without demur father or son. kinsman or 
outsider, citizen or alien. 
1 Nauck, T.G.F.. adespota 99. The mother of Heracles’ 


sons was Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus, king in Calydon, 
and sister of the famous Meleager. 
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Tre title of this Discourse as preserved in Parisinus 2985 
is περὶ πλούτου τῶν ἐν Νιλικίᾳ, but the other manuscripts 
give merely περὶ πλούτου. What is the explanation of the 
additional phrase contained in the Paris manuscript? Cilicia 
is not named in the doeument before us, and a careful 
serutiny of the speech fails to reveal any clear clue to the 
place of its delivery. One may reasonably infer from the 
choice of subject that Dio was addressing an audience in some 
wealthy city. His opening sentence might suggest Rome 
as the setting, but, were that the case, one may question 
whether he would have identified himself with his hearers as 
he does in § 5. The logical conclusion would seem to be that 
the seribe of the Paris manuscript has preserved for us a 
genuine tradition, based upon some memorandum left by the 
author, or else, possibly, upon the cireumstances attending 
the discovery of the speech by his editor. 

Assuming the aecuracy of the title referred to, one would 
naturally think of Tarsus as the city in whieh Dio was 
speaking, for two of the speeches in our collection were 
certainly delivered in that city (33 and 34), and Dio ealls 
Tarsus *' the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia and a metro- 
polis from the outset " (Or. 34. 7). 

The argument of our Discourse is, in brief, that wealth 
confers upon its owners no desirable distinction, possesses no 
real utility, is transitory in its nature, and leads to vulgar 
extravagance, in the course of which Celts, Indians, Iberians, 
Arabs, and Babylonians * take tribute " from the stupid 
and self-indulgent persons who covet their exotic products. 
That for which a city really merits commendation and 
congratulation is the excellence of its laws, the probity of 
its citizens, and the moderation of its rulers. 
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1 Φέρε πρὸς θεῶν, ἐπὶ τίνι μάλιστα θαυμάζειν καὶ 
ἐπὶ τῷ μέγα φρονεῖν καὶ μακαρίζειν ἄξιον πόλιν 
ἁπασῶν µεγίστην καὶ δυνατωτάτην; πότερον ἐπὶ 
νόμων ἀρετῇ καὶ πολιτῶν ἐπιεικείᾳ καὶ σωφρο- 
σύνῃ τῶν ἀρχόντων, 3) ταῦτα μὲν μικρὰ καὶ 
οὐδενὸς ἄξια καὶ ῥάδια τοῖς τυχοῦσιν, ἐπὶ δὲ ἀν- 
θρώπων πλήθει καὶ ἀγορᾶς ἀφθονίᾳ καὶ τῇ πολυ- 
τελείᾳ τῶν οἰκοδομημάτων δεῖ μακαρίζειν αὐτὴν 
καὶ τοῖς Σύρων" καὶ BaBvAwviwy ὑφάσμασι, καὶ ὅτι 
χρυσῷ τὰς οἰκίας ἐρέπτουσι, καὶ μεστὰ πάντα ἀρ- 

΄ j 2X7 3 ΝΖ COMER 
γύρου καὶ ἠλέκτρου καὶ ἐλέφαντος, ὁποῖα Opnpos 
” x. » ’ . X EX , € i 
εἴρηκε τὰ ΛΑλκινόου καὶ τὰ Ἀ]ενελάου βασίλεια 
ὑπερβάλλων τό τε ἀληθὲς καὶ τὸ δυνατὸν σχε- 
δόν, οὕτως ἅπασαν” ἠσκημένην τὴν πόλιν’ καὶ νὴ 
Λία ἐπὶ ταῖς γραφαῖς καὶ τοῖς ἀνδριᾶσιν, ὧν οὐ- 
kd > T^ 
δὲν ὤνησε τοὺς πρότερον ἔχοντας, ἀλλὰ παρ ὧν 
S. μα > , 3 , ” * / 4 
ἐκεῖνα ἐκομίσθη, τούτους ἴδοι τις ἂν δούλους καὶ 
ταπεινοὺς καὶ πένητας; 
35 y ^ » , ^ ^ ’ 
2. Eb γὰρ ἦν ὄφελός τι χαλκοῦ καλῶς κεκραμένου 
1 Σύρων] Σήρων Reiske. 
After ἅπασαν Casaubon adds πλάσας. 
? ἐκομίσθη Vanperius : ἐκοσμήθη. 


1 For his description, see Odyssey 7. 84-97 and 4. 71-75 
respectively. In Odyssey 4. 73 ἠλέκτρου may mean 8 natural 
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Come now, in Heaven’s name do tell me : on what 
aceount above all is it fitting to admire, ves, to feel 
proud of and to congratulate. a city which is the 
greatest and the most powerful of all? Is it for ex- 
cellence of laws, for probity of citizens, and for 
moderation of its rulers ; ; or are these things trifles and 
worthless and easy to come by for ordinary people, 
and is it rather for multitude of inhabitants, lavish- 
ness of market-place, and sumptuousness of its edi- 
fices that one should congratulate it, for its Syrian 
and Babylonian fabrics, and because its citizens roof 
their houses with gold and the whole plaee teems 
with silver and amber and iv ory. like the palaces of 
Alcinoüs and Menelaüs which Homer has described 1 
—overstepping the reality and the possibility too, 
one may venture to suggest—the city, I mean, 
having been equipped throughout in that fashion ? 
Would it be, in Heaven's name. for its paintings and 
its statues, none of which had been of any service 
to their former owners: on the contrary, those from 
whom these things were obtained would be found 
to be slaves, of low estate, and poor 7 

For example, if there were any utility in bronze 
alloy of gold and silver rather than amber, which is its usual 
meaning and the one required in § 4. 
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M f M ^ 
καὶ κρατήρων καὶ βωμῶν καὶ θυμιατηρίων 
περιττῶς εἰργασμένων, ἡ ᾿Νορινθίων πόλις ἂν 
5 / 7^ M M > ^ A / / 
εὐδαίμων ἦν καὶ πολὺν ᾠκεῖτο ἂν χρόνον, σῴ- 
M e ^ , ’ M 
ζουσα τοὺς ἑαυτῆς οἰκήτορας καὶ πολίτας: εἰ δ᾽ 
^ λίθ , / ` /A el ey ~“ 
αὖ λίθων εὐχρόων καὶ ποικίλων, ἠ' Τηίων ἢ 
Ναρυστίων καί τινων Λἰγυπτίων καὶ Φρυγῶν 
> T > M 
παρ᾽ οἷς ἐστι τὰ ὄρη ποικίλα: ἀκούω δ᾽ ἔγωγε 
~ ~ M / \ ^ ^ 
τῶν σορῶν᾽ τὰς πάνυ παλαιὰς τῆς αὐτῆς εἶναι 
> 
πέτρας: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως οὐδενός εἶσι βελτίους οὐδ᾽ εὐ- 
τυχέστεροι τῶν πάνυ ταπεινῶν" τε καὶ ἀθλίων. 

8. Εἰ δέ γε ὠφέλει τὸ κεκτῆσθαι χρυσίον οὐδὲν 
, z 5n* . ” iA 7 
ἐκώλυεν Λἰθίοπας τοὺς ἄνω μακαριωτάτους εἶναι 
δοκεῖν, ὅπου τὸ χρυσίον ἀτιμότερον 3) παρ᾽ ἡμῖν 
e ; ’ > / . z 

o μόλιβδος, καί φασιν αὐτόθι τοὺς κακούργους 
ἐν παχείαις χρυσαῖς" δεδέσθαι πέδαις, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν 
T ^ M 1 
ἧττόν εἰσι δεσμῶται kai πονηροὶ καὶ ἄδικοι. τὸ 
CQ H . / M ν / 
δὲ μακαρίζειν τοὺς πλουσίους καὶ πολλὰ χρήματα 
” . 4 3 $ ’ ~ ui 
ἔχοντας, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα μηδὲν διαφέροντας τῶν πάνυ 
φαύλων, ὅμοιον οἷον" εἴ τις τοὺς ἐκεῖ δεσμώτας 

.. lon e ^ ΄ . A 
ἰδὼν προϊόντας ἐκ τῆς εἱρκτῆς ἐζήλου, καὶ πάντων 
\ / M L4 
εὐδαιμονέστατον ἔκρινε τὸν ἔχοντα τὰς μείζους 
πέδας. 
- 4 
4 Ed δὲ ἐλέφας θαυμαστὸν κτῆμα καὶ περιμάχητον, 


1 Casaubon : 7. * σορῶν Post: ὁρῶν. 
3 ταπεινῶν Pilugk, ταλαιπώρων Emperius, φαύλων Selden : 
παλαιῶν. 4 χρυσαῖς added by Casaubon. 


* οἷον added by Emperius, ὡς Casaubon. 


1 Corinth for centuries led in art and commerce, but it was 
destroyed by Mummius in 146 s.c. Julius Caesar revived it 
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well blended and in mixing-bowls and altars and 
censers of cunning workmanship, the Corinthians’ 
city would have been prosperous and have long main- 
tained its existence as a state, safeguarding its own 
settlers and citizens... And again, if there were 
utility in beautifully coloured and variegated marbles, 

the same statement could be made about the cities 
of Teos and Carystus,? as well as about certain 
Egyptian and Phr ygian cities in whose vicinity the 
mountains are of variegated stone—in fact, I hear 
that among their s sarcophagi the very ancient ones 
are of this same rock—vet, for all that. they are no 
better or more fortunate than any of the very lowly 
and pitiful cities. 

Furthermore, if it were advantageous to possess 
gold, there was nothing to prevent the Ethiopians 
of the interior from being deemed most fortunate. 
for in their land gold is less highly prized than lead 
is with us, and it is said that in that region the 
criminals have been bound with heavy fetters of 
gold? yet they are none the less prisoners and 
depraved and evildoers. But to congratulate the 
wealthy and men of great riches, when in all other 
respects they are no better than ver y ordinary folk, 
is as if, on seeing the prisoners of E ;thiopia emerge 
from their prison, one were to envy them and judge 
the most fortunate of all to be the one with the 
heaviest fetters. 

Again, if ivory is a marvellous possession and worth 
asa Roman colony more thana century prior to our Discourse 
and it was again rich and populous. 

2 Teos was midway between Smyrna and Ephesus, Cary- 
stus was in Euboea. We hear little of Tean marble, but 
Roman writers often speak of the green marble of Carystus, 
which was very popular. 3 Cf. Herodotus 3. 23. 
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9 . A ’ » 
[νδοὶ πολὺ πάντων ὀλβιώτατοι καὶ ἄριστοι, παρ᾽ 
Φ » ` ^ ^ 
οἷς ἔρριπται τὰ τῶν ἐλεφάντων ὀστᾶ καὶ οὐδεὶς 
να if ^ ~ 
πρόσεισιν, ὥσπερ ἐνθάδε τὰ τῶν βοῶν τε καὶ 
3 4 ~ ^ 
ὄνων: καὶ πολλαχοῦ φασιν ἐν τοῖς τοίχοις ἐνοικο- 
^ M ’ ~ ^ ^ 
δομεῖσθαι τὰ κρανία τῶν ἐλεφάντων αὐτοῖς ὁδοῦ- 
L4 A d ^ 
σι’. τί δὲ χρὴ περὶ ΙΝελτῶν λέγειν, ὅπου φασὶ 
’ 
ποταμόν τινα καταφέρειν τὸ ἤλεκτρον καὶ πολὺ 
πανταχοῦ κεῖσθαι παρὰ ταῖς ὄχθαις ἐκβεβρασμέ- 
e [4 ^ ^ ^ ~ 
vov, ὥσπερ at ψῆφοι παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐπὶ τῶν αἰγιαλῶν; 
. ’ - [2] 
καὶ πρότερον μὲν οἱ παῖδες παίζοντες διερρίπτουν’' 
^ . > ^ Τα . / > / 
νῦν δὲ κἀκεῖνοι συλλέγουσι καὶ φυλάττουσιν αὐτό, 
> [4 ^ 
παρ᾽ ἡμῶν μεμαθηκότες ὅτι εἰσὶν εὐδαίμονες. 
"Apa ἐνθυμεῖσθε ὅτι πάντες οὗτοι, λέγω δὲ τοὺς 
Νελτοὺς καὶ ᾿Ινδοὺς καὶ Ἴβηρας” καὶ "ApaBas καὶ 
B À ’ ’ > e ~ 4 
αβυλωνίους, φόρους παρ ἡμῶν λαμβάνουσιν, 
οὐ τῆς χώρας οὐδὲ τῶν βοσκημάτων, ἀλλὰ τῆς 
ἀνοίας τῆς ἡμετέρας; οὐ γάρ, ἂν μὲν τοῖς ὅπλοις 
κρατήσαντές τινες ἀναγκάσωσιν αὑτοῖς ἀργύριον 
ὑποτελεῖν τοὺς ἡττημένους, τοῦτο ὀνομάζεται 
φόρος, καὶ ἔστω: ἀνθρώπων οὐ σφόδρα εὐτυχῶν 
3 . > ’ . € / / LA / 
οὐδὲ ἀνδρείων δασμὸν ἑτέροις παρέχειν: ἐὰν δέ 
. / 
τινες, μήτε ἐπιστρατευσαμένου μηδενὸς μῆτε 
5 "n > 3 ^Ü M ` z [4] 4 
ἀναγκάσαντος, δι᾽ εὐήθειαν δὲ καὶ τρυφήν, ὃ περὶ 
πλείστου ποιοῦνται ἁπάντων, ἀργύριον πέμπωσιν 
ε ’ X ^ . 50 ~ λλῇ δὲ 0 λα 
ἑκόντες, διὰ μακρᾶς μὲν ὁδοῦ πολλῆς δὲ θαλάττης, 
3 goes 


1 , / E —— H, ` 8 
παίζοντες διερρίπτουν Eamperius : ἔπαιζον τὰ δὲ ἐῤῥίπτουν. 
Ἴβηρας] Spas Emperius. 


| Amber was found at Olbia, near the mouth of the 
Dnieper, and also at Marseilles, at the mouth of the Rhône. 
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fighting for, the Indians are of all men most blest 
and pre-eminent by far, for in their land the bones 
of the elephants are tossed aside and no one troubles 
to go near them, just as in our land the bones of 
cattle and of asses are treated ; they even say that 
in many places the skulls of the elephants, tusks and 
all, are e built into their house walls. But what should 
we say of the Celts, in whose country, according to 
report, a certain river carries the amber down with 
its waters and the amber is found in abundance 
everywhere by the river banks. cast ashore like the 
pebbles on the beaches in our country?!  In- 
deed, in days gone by their children at play used to 
toss it about, though now they too collect and 
treasure it, having learned from us how fortunate 
they are. 

Are you aware that all these peoples—the Celts, 
Indians, Iberians, Arabs? and Babylonians—exact 
tribute from us. not from our land or from our flocks 
and herds, but from our own folly ; For if, when by 
force of arms any people get the upper hand and com- 
pel the vanquished to pay them silver, this is called 
tribute, and it is a sign that people are not very 
fortunate or brave if they pay tribute to others, then 
is it not true that if, though no one has attacked 
or compelled them, but because of stupidity and self- 
indulgence, a certain people take that which they 
prize most highly, silver, and of their own volition 
send it over a long road and across a vast expanse 
Dio may have the latter in mind, for his “ Celts " may refer 
to the Celtiberians of that general region, both Celts and 
Iberians being listed in the next section. 

2 The Iberians and Arabs have not been mentioned pre- 


viously in this speech. Their inclusion here may betoken 
es-tempore delivery. 
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τοῖς μηδὲ ἐπιβῆναι ῥᾳδίως δυναμένοις τῆς ἡμετέρας 
γῆς, οὐ τῷ" παντὶ κάκιόὀν τε καὶ αἴσχιον. τὸ γιγνό- 
Ίμενον; πλὴν ὅτι λίθους μικροὺς καὶ ἀσθενεῖς 

/ \ / / 3 ^ ’ ’ 
καί, νὴ ία, θηρίων ὀστᾶ διδόντες λαμβάνουσιν 
ἀργύριον καὶ χρυσίον, ἀντὶ χρηστῶν ἄχρηστα 

/ M ΄ 
ἀντικαταλλαττόμενοι. μάλιστα δὲ θαυμάζω πολ- 
λά M76 εν πα Dú λαβό 

άκις ἐννοῶν" ὅτι Μῆδοι μὲν τὰ Σύρων λαβόντες 
5 / M » / M ` f 
ἠγάπων καὶ ἔχαιρον, Γ]έρσαι͵ δὲ τὰ Μήδων, 
Maxedor ες δὲ τὰ Ι]ερσῶν, καὶ τότε qiovro εὐτυχεῖς 
γεγονέναι καὶ πράττειν ἄμεινον, ὅτε εἶχον τὰ τῶν 
ἀθλίων καὶ δυστυχούντων κτήματα. 

Taira δὲ οὐκ ἄλλως ἔγωγε ληρῶν εἶπον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι τῶν τοιούτων, ὑπὲρ ὧν ἔχουσι τὴν πᾶσαν 
σπουδὴν καὶ ἐφ᾽ οἷς θαυμάζουσιν οἱ πολλοὶ τοὺς 

/ 5 / 3 Ld > 2 3 ^ 
κεκτημένους, οὐδέν ἐστιν ὄφελος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδεμιᾶς 
ἄξια δραχμῆς τὰ σύμπαντα: οὐδ᾽ ἂν γένοιντο 
ἄνθρωποί ποτε εὐδαίμονες ἀνόητοι καὶ ἄφρονες, 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν τὸν ἐν Σούσοις παράδεισον οἰκήσωσιν, 


ὃς ἦν, ὧς φασι, μετέωρος ἅπας. 


1 οὐ τῷ Casaubon : οὕτω or οὕτως. 
? ἐννοῶν Reiske: ἐνίων. 
x Dindorf, ἐν Reiske, ἀνοικοδομή 
οἰκήσωσιν Dindorf, ἐνοικήσωσιν Reiske, ἀνοικοδομήσωσιν 
Post: οἰκοδομήσουσιν or οἰκοδομήσωσιν. 


1 Bits of amber. Theophrastus, De Lapidibus 29, classifies 
amber as a λίθος. 

Ιον ο es rian " Dio is thought to have meant Assyrian : 
Herodotus (7. 63) says Syrian was the Greek term, Assyrian 
the barbarian. Cyaxares the Mede at the close of the 
seventh century took part in the sack of Nineveh. 
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of sea to those who cannot easily even set foot upon 
our soil, such conduct is altogether more cowardly 
and disgraceful ? Except for one thing, that they 
do offer tiny, fragile pebbles? and, forsooth, bones 
of wild beasts when they take our silver and gold, 
exchanging useless things for useful! But L am 
often Dot. astonished when 1 reflect that the Medes 
were well content, yes, delighted at having got the 
Syrian ? riches, and the Pera in turn at having 
got that of the Medes, and the Macedonians that 
of the Persians, and that they thought they had 
at last become Fortune’s darlings and were more 
prosperous at the moment when they had in their 
possession what once had belonged to those wretched 
and unfortunate peoples. 

But these words I have spoken, not in a spirit 
of idle folly, but because such goods, on the pos- 
session of which they have set ien hearts and for 
which most men admire those who have acquired 
them, are good for nothing, nay, are not worth a 
single drachma when lumped together : nor can 
human beings ever become fortunate if ignorant 
and empty- -headed, not even if they make the park 
at Susa their dwelling-place, a park which was. we 
are told, wholly up in the air.? 


3 At Susa the Persian monarch had his chief palace, 
which, like the palace of Xerxes at Persepolis, was built on 
lofty artificial terraces, in imitation of Babylon. In speaking 

of “the park at Susa " Dio may have had in mind the 

" hanging gardens" of Babylon, which Diodorus himself 
calls a παράδεισος. 
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ON FREEDOM 


Coxpitroxs surrounding the Greek title of this Discourse 
are the opposite of those noted in connexion with that of 
the one preceding, for in the present instance al] manuscripts 
except Parisinus 2985 add the phrase τῶν ἐν Κιλικίᾳ. 
What was said in the Introduction to Or. 79 regarding the 
problem presented by that phrase is equally appropriate 
here, for once more we get no clue to the place of delivery. 

The freedom whieh the speaker has chosen as his theme 
is the freedom which characterizes himself, the philosopher-— 
freedom to come and go as suits his fancy, freedom from the 
anxieties and inconveniencies that harass mankind at large, 
freedom from the temptations which assail seekers after 
riches or fame or self-indulgence. Such freedom belongs to 
him who leads the simple life, obedient to the ordinances of 
Zeus rather than to those of some imperfect, earthly law- 
giver. This creed is abundantly fortified with illustrations 
drawn from Greek myth and history. 


to 


80. TON EN KIAIKIAI ΠΕΡΙ 
EAEYOEPIAX 


ey? ^ ` s ΄ ` / 

} μεῖς μὲν tows θαυμάζετε καὶ παράδοξον 
ἡγεῖσθε καὶ οὐδαμῶς σωφρονοῦντος ἀνδρός, ὅστις 
ἁπάντων ἀποστὰς περὶ ἃ οἱ πολλοὶ σπουδάζουσι, 
καὶ τρόπον τινὰ ἐάσας κατὰ ῥοῦν. φέρεσθαι χρήματά 
τε καὶ δόξας καὶ ἡδονάς, οὔτε γεωργὸς οὔτε 
ναύκληρος οὔτε στρατιώτης οὔτε στρατηγὸς περί- 
eow, où σκυτοτόμος, οὐ τέκτων, οὐκ ἰατρός, 
οὐ ῥήτωρ, οὐκ ἆλλο. τι σύνηθες πρᾶγμα ποιῶν,' 
οὑτωσὶ δὲ ἀτόπως ἰών τε καὶ ἀπιὼν καὶ παρ- 
ιστάµενος ἔνθα μηδὲν αὐτῷ πρᾶγμά ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ 

/ A M 

ws av τύχῃ τε καὶ ὁρμήσῃ" ᾿βουλευτήρια μὲν καὶ 

ο 

θέατρα καὶ συλλόγους ἀτιμάσας ἐκκλησιάζων δὲ 

μόνος αὐτός: καὶ θεωρῶν οὐκ ὀρχουμένους οὐδὲ 

» > ` , *, M / 3 > 

ἄδοντας οὐδὲ πυκτεύοντας οὐδὲ παλαίοντας, ἀλλ 

ὠνουμένους καὶ βαδίζοντας καὶ λαλοῦντας καὶ 

7 / 

PEXC Huevos ποτὲ μὲν τούτοις ἅπασι προσέχων 

~“ ^ , 

εὖ μάλα καὶ τερπόμενος. πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ παῖδες ἐν 

΄ \ 

ἀγῶσι καὶ θεάτροις, οὐ προκαταλαμβάνων οὐδὲ 

> ^ ENE / Y \ 42 s> 

ἀγρυπνῶν οὐδὲ θλιβόμενος, ποτὲ δὲ αὖ᾽ μήτ 

> ΄ 1 1N? e ~ > N > > 3 

ἀκούων μηδενὸς μήθ᾽ ὁρῶν, ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ εἶναι 

^ ` / 

νομίζων αὐτούς, ἐννοῶν ὃ βούλεται καὶ πράττων 

ἀδεῶς. 


1 ~ » . s ΄ 9 τ Ct "e ] yn 
ποιῶν Exniperius : κοινόν. ad Casanbon: ἂν. 
* ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ εἶναι Emperius: ἀλλὰ μηδ᾽ εἰδέναι UB, μὴ 
δ᾽ εἰδέναι M. 
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You perhaps are surprised and consider it past all 
belief and a mark of one who is by no means of sound 
judgement if a person abandons all that most men 
view with serious regard and, as one might say, per- 
mits riches and fame and pleasures to drift down- 
stream but goes about as neither farmer nor trader nor 
soldier nor “general. nor as shoemaker or builder or 
physician or orator, nor as one engaged in any other 
customary occupation, but. on iles eR hand, comes 
and goes in this strange fashion and puts in an 
appearance in places w here he has no business at all 
but rather where chance and impulse may lead him. 
Council chambers and theatres and assemblies he has 
held in light esteem. and yet he conducts a popular 
assembly all by himself ; the spectacles which attract 
his gaze are not dancers or singers or boxers or 
w Fe ders but buyers and strollers and talkers and 
fighters ; sometimes all these receive his very strict 
πι αι. and he derives from them much more 
enjoyment than do boys at athletic contests and 
theatrical performances, although he does not come 
ahead of time or keep awake all night to get a seat 
or get crushed by the crowd ; at other times, on the 
contrary, he neither hears nor sees any single one 
of them, but ignores their existence. thinking of any- 
thing that suits his fancy and acting without fear. 
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IT ` ` ^ ^ 
3 ‘Kya δὲ τοῦτο μὲν λαμπρὸν ἡγοῦμαι καὶ µακά- 
: ” , > 7 bh / 5 / 
ριον, εἰ τις ἐν οἰκέταις ἐλεύθερος εἶναι δύναται 
EA e L 7 
καὶ ἐν ὑπηκόοις αὐτόνομος: ὑπὲρ οὗ" πολλὰ μὲν 
M L . . , ^ > 
Avdot Φρυξί, πολλὰ δὲ Φρύγες Λυδοῖς ἐπολέμησαν, 
λλὰ δ᾽ "T / . - A / 
πολλὰ ωνές τε καὶ «λωριεῖς καὶ ξύμπαντα 
/ » / t ~ 
γένη, ἀνόητοι εἴδους' αὐτονομίας ἐρῶντες. οὐδεὶς 
Q94 . é ^ 3 M e ~ ^ 5 
ὃ" ἐγκεχείρηκεν τοῖς αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ xpfjoÜa νόμοις, 
€ M ’ . - zu 
ot δὲ ξύμπαντες περὶ τῶν Σόλωνος καὶ Δράκοντος 
E M N , 2 M 7, À / g , > ’ er 
kat Nopa καὶ Ζαλεύκου νόμων ἐρίζουσιν, ὅπως 
/ E ` ` ΄ e > 
τούτοις ἀλλὰ μὴ τούτοις ἔπωνται, μηδενὸς ad 
5 ο ; e , K 0 / 6 ws ’ 
μηδέ ἐκείνων οἷα ἐχρῆν θέντος." Σόλωνα μέντοι 
M 3 / 4 ^ 
καὶ αὐτὸν εἰρηκέναι᾽ φασὶν ὡς' αὑτῷ μὴ ἀρέσκοντα 
> ^ Αθ + 1λλ᾽ ὯΙ , . ε ΄ 
εἰσηγεῖτο ἡναίοις, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς αὐτοὺς ὑπελάμβανε 
χρήσεσθαι. 
AAA > e 1 » , ” 
4 Μίλον οὖν ὅτι πονηροὺς ἔγραφε νόμους, εἴπερ 
> , ^ / 
τοὺς ἀρέσοντας πονηροῖς ἔγραφεν: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως καὶ 
` / , A ^ ^ 
αὐτὸς τούτοις ἐχρῆτο πονηροῖς τε οὖσι καὶ οὐκ 
> ^ ^ > 
ἀρέσκουσιν αὐτῷ. δῆλον οὖν ὅτι τούτων μὲν 
» * ^ 3 ’ 3 M > ΄ > X 
οὐδενὶ μετῆν αὐτονομίας, οὐδὲ ἐσπούδαζον οὐδὲ 
1 οἰκέταις Casaubon : οἰκίαις Or οἰκείαις. 
? After οὗ Emperius adds δὲ. i 
3 ἀνόητοι εἴδους] ἀνοήτω δὲ ψευδοῦς Gasda, ἀνόνητον εἶδος 
Sonny, ἀλλὰ νοητοειδοῦς Post. 
4 ἐρῶντες. οὐδεὶς δ᾽ Crosby, οὗ ἔρωτι Sonny: ἔρωτι οὐδεὶς. 
5 χρῆσθαι Morel: χρᾶσθαι. 
θέντος Emperius : τιθέντων. 


, / : ος / 
εἰρηκέναι Jacobs: εἰδέναι. 
After ὡς Jacobs deletes ὅτι. 


oo 


1 How much did Dio know of this warfare? Herodotus 
begins his account of Lydia at the point where all the country 
west of the Halys River was subject to the Lydians. 

? The casual reference to Numa, legendary king and law- 
giver of Rome, suggests that the andience either was well 
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As for myself, however, I regard it as a splendid 
and blessed state of being, if in the midst of slaves 
one can be a free man and in the midst of subjects 
be independent. To attain this state many wars 
were waged by the Lydians against the Phrygians 
and by the Phrygians against the Ly dians? and 
many, too, by both loma and Dorians and, in fact, 
by all peoples, fools that they were to be enamoure d 
of a counterfeit of freedom! Yet none of them has 
undertaken to use his own personal laws; instead 
they all wrangle over the laws of Solon and Draco 
and Numa and Zaleucus,? bent on following the one 
code but not the other, though, on the other hand, 
not even one of these law-givers had framed the sort 
of laws he should. Why. Solon himself, aecording 
to report, declared that he was proposing for the 
Athenians, not what satisfied himself, but rather 
what he assumed they would accept.? 

Evidently, therefore, he composed bad laws, if 
indeed he composed the laws which would satisfy 
bad men; but, for all that, even Solon himself used 
these laws, bad as they were and not satisfactory 
to himself. Clearly, then, not one of these law- 
givers had any claim to independence, nor did they 
exert themselves or wage war for the purpose of 


educated or else contained persons with a Roman back- 
ground. To be sure, at about this time Plutarch was com- 
posing his life of Numa, but the name appears rarely in 
Greek writings. Zaleucus, early law-giver of Locri in Italy. 
had been discussed by Ephorus (4th century r.c.) in his 
Universal History. 

3 The fragments of Solon's poems bearing upon his legis- 
lation testify to his pride in the achievement: however, 
Plutarch reports (Solon 15. 2) that, in defence of his laws, 
Solon once said that they were “ the best laws the Athenians 
would have accepted." 
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ἐπολέμουν ὅπως ὦσιν ἐλεύθεροι: ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἀφθονόν 
τε καὶ πολλὴν δουλείαν ἐντὸς τῶν τειχῶν ἐγκαθείρ- 
favres ἔπειτα ἐπάλξεσι καὶ πύργοις καὶ βέλεσιν 
ἡμύνοντο, ὅπως μὴ εἰσίοι ἔξωθεν παρ᾽ αὐτούς, 
ὥσπερ εἴ τις νεὼς διερρηγμένης κλύδωνος ἔνδον 
ὄντος φυλάττοιτο καὶ πράγματα ἔχοι, μήποτε 
ἄνωθεν ὑπερβάλῃ. καθάπερ οὖν φασι τοὺς ;ρῶας 
ὑπὲρ τῆς “ἐλένης πολιορκεῖσθαι καὶ ἀποθνῄσκειν 
οὐκ ἔνδον οὔσης ἀλλ᾽ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ, ταὐτὸ πάθος 
οὗτοι πεπόνθασιν᾽: ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐλευθερίας ἐμάχοντο 
. $ + , » 3 > ^ 
καὶ ἠγωνίων, οὐκ οὔσης παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. 

5 "AAX ὅμως ἐκεῖνοί τε ἔλεγον πάντα πάσχειν 
ὑπὲρ τῶν νόμων, καὶ νῦν φασιν ἐν τούτοις εἶναι 
τὴν δίκην, ὁπόσ᾽ ἂν' αὐτοὶ δυστυχεῖς ὄντες συγ- 

γράφωσιν 7 παρ᾽ ἄλλων ὁμοίων" παραλάβωσιν. 
νόμον δὲ τὸν ἀληθῆ καὶ κύριον καὶ φανερὸν οὔτε 
ὁρῶσιν οὔτε ἡγεμόνα ποιοῦνται τοῦ βίου. τοι- 
yapoov ὥσπερ ἐν μεσημβρίᾳ λάμποντος ἡλίου 
δᾷδας i ἴασι καὶ δαλοὺς ἀράμενοι, τὸ μὲν θεῖον φῶς 
ἐάσαντες,᾽ καπνῷ δὲ ἑπόμενοι κἂν μικρὸν αἴθυγμα 
δεικνύντι πυρός. ὁ μὲν οὖν τῆς φύσεως νόμος 
ἀφεῖται καὶ ἐκλέλοιπε" παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὦ κακοδαίµονες" 
ἄξονας δὲ καὶ γραμματεῖα καὶ στήλας φυλάττετε 
καὶ ἀνωφελῆ στίγματα. 

6 Καὶ τὸν μὲν τοῦ Διὸς θεσμὸν πάλαι παρέβητε, 


1 , 0 , y . 
πεπόν aow] πεπόνθεσαν Arnim. 
2 ὁπόσ᾽ κἂν E flugk : ὁπότ᾽ dv or ὁπόταν. 
? ὁμοίων Morel: ὁμοίως. 
4 ἐάσαντες Morel: ἐλάσαντες. 
5 ἐκλέλοιπε Emperius : λέλοιπε. 


1 Stesichorus is said to have invented this version of the 
Helen story, incorporating it in his famous palinode, four 
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being free ; on the contrary, after they had gathered 
within the compass of their city walls slavery without 
bound or limit, thereupon with ramparts and towers 
and missiles they tried to proteet themselves against 
the chance that freedom might make its entry among 
them from without, just as if, when a ship's seams 
have opened up and the hold is already taking water, 
one were to take measures of prevention and be 
coneerned lest perchanee the sea might sweep over 
from above. Aceordingly, just as it is said that the 
Trojans for Helen's sake endured siege and death, 
although she was not at Troy but in Egypt! just 
5ο has. it been with these men—in behalf of their 
freedom they fought and struggled, when all the 
while they had no eedan. 

Yet not only did these men of old profess to be 
enduring all things in defence of the laws, but even 
now men say that justice resides in whatever laws 
they themselves, luckless creatures that they are, 
may frame or else inherit from others like themselves. 
But the law which is true and binding and plain to 
behold they neither see nor make a guide for their 
life. So at noon, as it were, beneath the blazing sun, 
they go about with torches and flambeaux in their 
hands, ignoring the light of heaven but following 
smoke if it shows even a slight glint of fire. Thus, 
while the law of nature is abandoned and eclipsed 
with you, poor unfortunates that you are, tablets 
and statute books and slabs of stone with their fruit- 
less symbols are treasured by you. 

Again, while the ordinance of Zeus you transgressed 


lines of which have been preserved by Plato (Phaedrus 243 4). 
Herodotus tells the story in great detail (2. 112-119), and 
Zuripides used that version for the framework of his Helen. 
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A ^ ~ ^ si 4 ~ ὃ - a M 
τὸν δὲ τοῦ δεῖνος ἢ τὸν τοῦ δεῖνος ὅπως μηδεὶς 
/ i ^ NUUS Ὁ, κ. - ας. ο5 ^ 
παραβήσεται σκοπεῖσθε. καὶ τὴν ἀρὰν ἣν ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
^ c / ^ A 
περὶ τῶν Σόλωνος ἔθεντο νόμων τοῖς ἐπιχειροῦσι 
καταλύειν ἀγνοεῖτε κυριωτέραν οὖσαν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
- ^ 3 / M 
ἐκείνου νόµοις' πᾶσα γὰρ ἀνάγκη τὸν συγχέοντα᾽ 
ο ` » H ; 8 D A ` 
τὸν᾽ θεσμὸν ἄτιμον ὑπάρχειν'' πλὴν παῖδας καὶ 
> ^ ^ € 
γένος οὐκ ἐπέξεισιν, ws ἐκεῖ, τῶν ἁμαρτανόντων, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕκαστος αὑτῷ" γίγνεται τῆς ἀτυχίας αἴτιος. 
> ^ ^ 3 ή 5 à ε 
τὸν οὖν ἐπιχειροῦντα τοῦτον ἀνασῴζειν᾽ ὡς ἂν οἷός 
> . ’ 3 ς ` / ? $ 
τε ἢ καὶ τό γε καθ αὑτὸν φυλάττειν οὐδέποτε 
Y ^ d 
ἂν μὴ φρονεῖν φαίην ἔγωγε. 

Πολὺ δὲ μᾶλλον ὑμᾶς θαυμάζω καὶ ἐλεῶ τῆς 
^ . / ’ > D L4 
χαλεπῆς καὶ παρανόμου δουλείας ἐν ἢ ζεύξαντες 

^ / / 
αὑτοὺς ἔχετε, οὐχ ἐνὶ δεσμῷ μόνον περιβαλόντες" 
, ^ 
οὐδὲ δυσίν, ἀλλὰ μυρίοις, ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἄγχεσθε καὶ 
^ ^ ? € , ^ 

πιέζεσθε πολὺ μᾶλλον τῶν ἐν ἁλύσει τε καὶ κλοιῷ 
καὶ πέδαις ἑλκομένων. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ ἔστι καὶ 
ἀφεθῆναι καὶ διακόφασι φυγεῖν, ὑμεῖς δὲ ἀεὶ 

- ΄ M ` M ’ ` 
μᾶλλον κρατύνεσθε τὰ δεσμὰ καὶ πλείω καὶ 

/ M , “ e ^ 

ἰσχυρότερα ἀπεργάζεσθε. Kat µή, ὅτι οὐχ ὁρᾶτε 

, 72 ^ M » e ^ $ . / 
αὐτά, ψευδῆ καὶ ἄπιστον ἡγεῖσθε τόνδε τὸν λόγον" 

^ νε ; ^ DNE CE , 

σκοπεῖτε δὲ “Ὁμήρου τοῦ καθ ὑμᾶς᾽ σοφωτάτου 

PORE ` yo ox \8 K 
ποῖ᾽ ἅττα δεσμὰ τὸν "Άρη φησὶ κατασχεῖν, 

1 συγχέοντα Casaubon : συνέχοντα. 

2 τὸν with UD, τόνδε τὸν Emperius, τὸ πᾶν Arnim; τὸν 
δὲ M. 


e N € , δ S ED ^ e £ A Li 5 ^ 
ἄτιμον ὑπάρχειν F.mperius, apatov ὑπάρχειν Arnim: ἀθηναῖον 


ἐπάρχειν. 4 αὐτῷ Reiske: αὐτῶν. 
5 ἀνασῴζειν Casaubon: ἂν σῴζειν. 
€ περιβαλόντες Pflugk : περιβάλλοντες. 
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long ago, the ordinance of this man or of that you 
make it your aim that no man shall transgress. 
Moreover, the curse which the Athenians established 
in connexion with Solon's laws against all who should 
attempt to destroy them! you fail to see is more 
valid touching the laws of Zeus, for it is w holly in- 
evitable that he who attempts to nullify the ordin- 
ance of Zeus shall be an outlaw—except that in this 
instance children and kinsmen of the guilty are not 
included in the punishment, as they were at Athens : 
instead, each is held accountable for his own mis- 
fortune. Whoever. therefore. tries to rescue this 
ordinance as best he can and to guard his own con- 
duct I for my part would never say is lacking in 
judgement. 

But much more do I marvel at and pity you? for 
the grievous and unlawful slavery under w hose yoke 
you have placed your necks, for you have thrown 
about you not merely one set of fetters or two but 
thousands, fetters by which you are throttled and 
oppressed much more than are those who drag them- 
selves along in chains and halters and shackles. For 
they have the chance of release or of breaking their 
bonds and fleeing, but you are always strengthening 
your bonds and making them more numerous and 
stronger. Moreover, merely because you do not see 
your bonds, do not think that these words of mine 
are false and untrustworthy ; nay, consider Homer 
who in your estimation is wisest of all—and what 
kind of bonds he says made Ares captive, 

1 Cf, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 16. 10. 


* Dio here recalls his opening statement, that his hearers 
may be surprised at his conduct. 


* ὑμᾶς Emperius: ἡμᾶς. 8 φησὶ Morel: φασὶ. 
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> ΄ / 3 - ^ » » 
ὠκύτατόν περ ἐόντα θεῶν, ot "Ὄλυμπον ἔχουσιν, 


3.5.1 3 ιά λ ΄ , > z ΄ δὲ to 
HUT αράχνια Λεπτά, TA ' οὐ KE τις OVOE LOOLTO. 


E D / 
My οὖν οἴεσθε τὸν μὲν "Αρη, θεὸν ὄντα καὶ 
ἰσχυρόν, οὕτως ὑπὸ λεπτῶν τε καὶ ἀοράτων 
- ^ e S , / / 
πεδηθῆναι δεσμῶν, αὑτοὺς δέ, πάντων θηρίων 
/ d ^ ^ 
ἀσθενεστάτους ὄντας, μὴ àv ποτε ἁλῶναι δεσμοῖς 
3 / 2 3 3 . τὲ M > ή 
ἀφανέσιν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὴ σιδήρου τε καὶ ὀρειχάλκου 
εὖ' πεποιημένα εἴη. τὰ μὲν οὖν σώματα ὑμῶν, 
οἷα δὴ στερεὰ καὶ τὸ πλέον γῆς γέμοντα, τοιούτων" 
δεῖται τῶν κρατησόντων: ψυχὴ δὲ aóparós που 
καὶ λεπτὴ φύσει πῶς οὐκ) ἂν δεσμῶν τοιούτων 
/ ἢ A , 
τυγχάνοι; ὑμεῖς δὲ στερροὺς καὶ ἀδαμαντίνους 
- . 
πεποίησθε πάσῃ μηχανῇ πλεξάμενοι, καὶ τὸν 
/ 7 $05 e / ^ / \ 
Δαίδαλον αὐτὸν ὑπερβεβλημένοι τῇ τέχνῃ τε καὶ 
^ ` \ ^ e ^ ΄ ^ ^ 
σπουδῇ πρὸς TO πᾶν ὑμῶν μέρος τῆς ψυχῆς κατα- 
/ \ EN, S AU 
δεδέσθαι Kal μηδὲν ἐλεύθερον εἶναι μηδὲ αὐτόνομον. 
+ . [ΩΙ ε L4 e M ` . ^ f 
τί γὰρ ἦν ἡ Κνωσίων εἱρκτὴ καὶ τὸ τοῦ Λαβυρίνθου 
σκολιὸν πρὸς τὴν σκολιότητα καὶ τὸ δυσεύρετον 
^ 5 E , δ᾽ ε x À \ . - 
τῆς ἀφροσύνης; τί ἡ Σικελικὴ φρουρὰ τῶν 
- > 
᾿Αττικῶν αἰχμαλώτων, οὓς εἰς πέτραν τινὰ èv- 
ἔβαλον; τί 0 ὁ Λακώνων Keddas καὶ τὸ παρὰ 
1 εὖ deleted by Reiske. 
2 γῆς γέμοντα with M, ἐκ γῆς γεγονότα Arnim: ὀργῆς 
γέμοντα UB. 
τοιούτων Emperius : τοσούτων. 
4 δεῖται Geel: δεῖ. 
5 οὐκ added by Geel. 


After τυγχάνοι Geel deletes κατὰ τὸν "Ἠφαιστον αὐτόν. 


η πο Emperius. 


A fusion of Odyssey 8. 331 and 8. 
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Although the fleetest of the gods who hold 
Olympus, bonds like filmy spider -webs, 
Which no man e’en could see. 


Then, think not that Ares. god that he was and 
mighty, was made captive by bonds so delicate and 
invisible withal, and yet that you yourselves, of all 
creatures the weakest, could never "be made captive 
by means of bonds that are invisible but only by such 
as have been well made of steel and brass? Your 
bodies, to be sure, being solid and for the most part 
composed of earth. require bonds of that kind to 
master them ; but since soul is invisible and delicate 
by nature, why might it not get bonds of like de- 
scription ? But vou have miade for yourselves stub- 
born, adamantine bonds, contriving them by any and 
every means, surpassing even παλιν himself in 
your craft and in your eagerness to insure that every 
particle of your soul shall have been fettered and 
none of it be free or independent. For what were 
the dungeon of the Cnossians and the crooked wind- 
ings of the Labyrinth compared to the crookedness 
and the intricacy of folly * What was the Sicilian 
prison of the Athenian captives, who were cast into 
a sort of rocky pit?+ What was the Ceadas of the 
Spartans, or the ash-filled room that the Persians 


2 Literally, mountain-copper, mentioned as early as the 
Hesiodie Shield of Heracles (122), the greaves of the hero 
being of that material. 

3 Possibly an allusion to the tradition that Prometheus 
formed the human race of clay : cf. Pausanias 10. 4. 4. 

4 After the collapse of the Sicilian Expedition in 413 s.c.. 
the Athenian captives were thrown into the quarries of 
Syracuse ; cf. Thucydides 7. 86-87. 

5 4 chasm or ravine into which great criminals were 
hurled ; cf. Thucydides 1. 134 and Pausanias 4. 18. 4. 
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/ d 5 
Πέρσαις οἴκημα μεστὸν τέφρας, ἢ νὴ Ata εἴ τινας! 
£ ~ ^ 
κόρας χαλεποὶ πατέρες, ὡς 0 τῶν ποιητῶν λόγος, 


χαλκέων περιβόλων ἐφρούρησαν εἱρκταῖς. 


Q0 » ιο L > ^ ’ » ^ 
Οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ" νήφειν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ἔτι μοι δοκῶ 
- 3 / ^ M > . / 

τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων συμφορῶν μνησθεὶς ἐπὶ πλέον 
^3 PS > ^ \ ^ j E ; 
H τῆς αἰσχρᾶς καὶ δυσχεροῦς δουλείας ἣν δεδού- 
rd 7 ^ 
λωσθε πάντες: ὅθεν οὐ νημάτων ἔστι λεπτῶν" 
εὐπορήσαντας ἐξελθεῖν βοηθείᾳ κόρης ἄφρονος, 
e > ^ 7 * > d ’ ^ 
ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνον Ὀησέα φασὶν ἐκ Κρήτης σωθῆναι, 
κ.β. ve ^ 3 ἘΝ 
εἰ μή τι αὐτῆς, οἶμαι, τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς παρισταµένης 
` " e > $ 0 / 4 » ^ 
καὶ σωζούσης ἅμα. εἰ γὰρ ἐθέλοιμι πάσας εἰπεῖν 
τὰς εἱρκτὰς καὶ τὰ δεσμὰ τῶν ἀνοήτων" τε καὶ 
E , > 7 Φ > , e ` » 7 
ἀθλίων ἀνθρώπων οἷς ἐγκλείσαντες αὑτοὺς ἔχετε, 
^ 3 ’ - 
μὴ σφόδρα ὑμῖν ἀπηνής τε καὶ φαῦλος δόξω 
^ [ή 
ποιητής, ἐν οἰκείοις τραγῳδῶν πάθεσιν. οὐ γὰρ 
μόνον, ὡς οἱ δόξαντες ὑμῖν κακοῦργοι πιεζοῦνται, 
τραχήλου τε καὶ χειρῶν καὶ ποδῶν, ἀλλὰ γαστρὸς 
` ^ 3 ^ € Pd 9 $n ὃ - 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων μερῶν ἑκάστου᾽ ἰδίῳ δεσμῷ τε 
. > / À / > 110 /À A 
καὶ ἀνάγκῃ κατειλημμένοι εἰσι ποικίλῃ τε καὶ 


εἴ τινας Morel: οἵ τινας M, εἴ τινες UD. 
οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ Geel: οὐδέ τῳ. 
ἢ Capps: καὶ. 
, " ” EN πος ] ΄ > 4 > 
οὐ νημάτων ἔστι λεπτῶν Casaubon: νημάτων ἐστὶν o) 


a oO ο κ 


λεπτῶν. 

5 εἰ μή τι αὐτῆς Dindorf, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ αὐτῆς Arnim: εἰ μή 
τις αὐτῆς. 

6 ἀνοήτων Emperius : θνητῶν. 

7 ἔχετε] ἔχουσι Reiske. 

8 πιεζοῦνται] πιέζονται Morel. 

? ἑκάστου Casaubon : ἕκαστον. 
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had,! or, by Zeus, what were the cruel fathers of cer- 
tain maidens, wW ho, as the poets tell us, 


Immured them in prison eells of encireling bronze ? ? 


But, methinks, I too am no longer aeting sensibly 
in giving more space in my remarks to the mis- 
fortunes of mankind than to the disgraceful, odious 
slavery in which vou all have been enslaved. a 
slavery from which men cannot eseape by providing 
themselves with fine threads by the aid of a foolish 
maiden, as the famous Theseus is said to have escaped 
in safety from Crete *—at least, I fancy, not unless 
Athena herself were to lend her aid and join in the 
reseue. For if I should wish to name all the prisons 
and the bonds of witless. wretched human beings by 
means of which you have made yourselves prisoners. 
possibly vou would think me an exeeedingly dis- 
agreeable and sorry poet tek composing tragedies 
on your own misfortunes. For it is not merely 
with bonds sueh as confine Pes whom you consider 
eriminals—bonds about neck and arms and legs—but 
with a speeial bond for the belly and for eaeh of the 
other parts that they have been made captive, and 
with a constraint whieh is both varied and eomplex : 


1 Referred to by Ctesias (48, 51, 52). 

2 Attributed by Wilamowitz to Euripides’ Danaé; but 
Sophocles also dealt with the same theme. 

Ariadné, daughter of Minos, gave Theseus the thread by 
which he made his escape after slaying the Minotaur. 

4 Possibly a reminiscence of the affair of the tragic poet 
Phrynichus, whom the Athenians fined one thousand drach- 
mas because by his Capture of Miletus he had revived their 
sorrow over the fate of their Ionian kinsmen : cf. Herodotus 
6; 91. 


. 3 3—X* 
D κατειλημμένοι εἰσὶ Arnini : κατειλημμένον. οἱ ὃ εισι. 
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À / 1. , ^ ^ Σο ν a2 3 
πολυτρόπῳ' καί μοι δοκεῖ τις ἂν ἰδὼν Tfj ὄψει 
05 + ^ + 5 ` > ; 
τερφθῆναί τε καὶ σφόδρα ἄγασθαι τὴν ἐπίνοιαν. 

` 5 
Πρώτη μὲν γάρ, οἶμαι, πρὸς ἕκαστον ἔστη" 
/ 
δέσποινα χαλεπὴ μὲν ἄλλως καὶ δυσμενὴς καὶ 
3 7 À IRLA δὲ À T ` 5 - ` 
ἐπίβουλος, ἰδεῖν δὲ ἱλαρὰὶ καὶ μειδιῶσα πρὸς 
ἅπαντας 


σαρδάνιον μάλα τοῖον 


\5 / 6 D ` 1 ε 5 " , ^ 
καὶ φέρει δεσμὰ κατὰ τὴν αὑτῆς φύσιν εὐανθῆ 
καὶ μαλακὰ τὴν πρώτην, ots εἰκός ἐστι kaTa- 
δεῖσθαι βασιλεῖς 7) τυράννους καὶ πάντας" ὅσοι 
μακαρίων παῖδες κέκληνται: τούτων δὲ χαλεπώ- 

5 \ 3 . - 5 ^ V + 
τερον οὐδὲν οὐδὲ μᾶλλον ἐμφύεται καὶ πιέζει. 


12 μετὰ δὲ ταύτην ἦλθεν ἑτέρα, κλοιόν τινα φέρουσα 


19 


χρυσοῦν ἢ ἀργυροῦν. τοῦτον δὲ περιθεῖσα ἕλκει 
μὲν ἰδιώτας περὶ πᾶσαν γῆν καὶ θάλασσαν, ἕλκει 
δὲ βασιλεῖς καθ᾽ “Hotodov, σύρει δὲ πόλεων otpa- 
τηγοὺς ἐπὶ πύλας, ὥστε ἀνοίγειν καὶ προδιδόναι. 
φησὶ δὲ κήδεσθαι’ τούτων οὓς ἂν ἀπολλύῃ, καὶ 
ποιεῖν εὐδαίμονας: ὥσπερ ᾿Αστυάγην ποτὲ Kópos 
ἐν χρυσαῖς ἔδησε πέδαις, ὡς ἂν δῆλον ὅτι πάππου 
κηδόμενος. 


. » 5 » s ’ / M 5 / 
Πολὺ δ᾽ ἂν ἔργον εἴη διεξιέναι πάσας τὰς ἰδέας 
1 ποικίλῃ τε καὶ πολυτρόπῳ Arnim: ποικίλοι τε καὶ πολύ- 
τροποι. 

τῇ added by Emperius. 
ἕκαστον ἔστη Reiske : ἕκαστόν ἐστι. 
ἰδεῖν δὲ ἱλαρὰ Wilamowitz : ἰδεῖν' εἰ © ἄρα. 
Before καὶ Eniperius deletes χαλεπὴ δὲ ἡδονὴ. 
φέρει Geel: φέρειν. 
οἷς] οἵοις Arnim. 
πάντας Morel: πάντες. 
φησὶ δὲ κήδεσθαι Casaubon : φασὶ δὲ καὶ δεῖσθαι. 
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moreover, I believe that any one who had seen the 
spectacle would have been delighted by it and would 
excecdingly admire the conceit. 

For first, I fancy, there comes to each a mistress 
who is in other respects harsh and ill-disposed and 
treacherous, but in appearance cheerful and with a 
smile for all, 


A smile of portent grim,! 


and in her hands she bears fetters to match her 
nature, flowery and soft at first glance, such as those 
with which one might expect that kings or tyrants 
and all who have Been called ‘‘ sons of the Blest " 
have been bound; yet nothing is more grievous than 
these bonds, nothing clings more closely and exerts 
more pressure. After her there comes a second, 
bearing a sort of collar of gold or silver. Having 
put this about their necks, she drags men in private 
station around every land and sea, yes, and kings as 
well, according to Hesiod. and she drags generals of 
cities to the gates, so as to open them and act the 
traitor. And yet she professes to be solicitous for 
these whom she destroys, and to be making them 
happy—just as once upon a time Cyrus bound 
Astyages with golden fetters. as being, evidently, 
solicitous for his grandfather ! ? 

But it would be a huge undertaking to enumerate 

1 Odyssey 20. 302, spoken of Odysseus when he had 
dodged the ox-hoof hurled at him by Ctesippus. 

2 [n his Works and Days (38-39 and 263-264) he calls 
them δωροφάγοι. 

3 Herodotus devotes much space (1. 107-129) to the tale 
of Cyrus and Astyages, but he says nothing of golden 
fetters. Dio may be hinting that gold was used by Harpagus 


and Cyrus to corrupt the soldiers of Astyages, who in the 
final battle were strangely ready to desert. 
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τῶν δεσμῶν. éva’ δ οὖν ἄξιον μὴ παρεῖναι τὸν 
παραδοξότατον αὐτῶν καὶ ποικιλώτατον, ὃν ἡ 
χαλεπωτάτη φέρει δέσποινα, χρυσῷ καὶ ἀργύρῳ 
καὶ παντοίοις λίθοις τε καὶ ψήφοι καὶ ζώων 
κέρασι καὶ ὀδοῦσι καὶ ὀστράκοις, ἔτι δὲ ἁλουργέσι 
βαφαῖς καὶ ἑτέροις μυρίοις τισὶν ὥσπερ ὅρμον 
πολυτελῆ. καὶ θαυμαστὸν ἀσκήσασα καὶ πολλά 
τινα ἐν αὐτῷ σχήματά T€ καὶ μορφὰς μιμησαμένη, 
στεφάνους τε καὶ σκῆπτρα καὶ τιάρας καὶ θρόνους 
ὑφηλούς" καθάπερ οἱ περιττοὶ τεχνῖται κλίνας 
τινὰς ἢ θύρας ἢ ὀροφὰς οἰκιῶν κατασκευάζοντες 
ἕτερ᾽ ἅττα μηχανῶνται φαίνεσθαι, λέγω δὲ οἷον 
θυρῶν ἐξοχὰς θηρίων κεφαλαῖς" ἀπεικάσαντες 
καὶ κιόνων ὁμοίως: ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἦχος ἐν τούτῳ καὶ 
φωνὴ παντοία κρότων τε καὶ ποππυσμῶν.' πάλιν 
οὖν τοῦτον περιβάλλει δημαγωγοῖς τε καὶ βασιλεῦ- 
σιν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως μὴ πόρρω που αὐτοὶ φερώμεθα 
ὑπὸ τῆς εἰκόνος, ὥσπερ ὄντως εἰδώλῳ τινὶ λόγου 
ἐπακολουθοῦντες, ὡς “Ὅμηρος Αχιλλέα ἐποίησε 
τῷ τοῦ 'Aywvopos" ἑπόμενον μακρὰν ἀπελθεῖν. 
ἱκανῶς ἔχει. 


1 ἕνα Morel: ένθα. 

2 σχήματά τε Wyttenbach : ὀχήματά τε UD, ὄχημα τε M. 

3 κεφαλαῖς Reiske: κεφαλᾶς. 

3 After ποππυσμῶν Emperius deletes καὶ ἠχεῖ ταῦτα τὰ 
δεσμά. 


5 ᾿Αγήνορος Morel: ἀντήνορος. 
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all the varieties of the fetters. Still, one variety 
deserves not to be overlooked. the most amazing of 
them all and the most complicated, one carried by 
the harshest mistress, a combination of gold and 
silver and all sorts of stones and pebbles and horns 
and tusks and shells of animals and, furthermore, 
purple dyes and countless other things. a sort of 
costly, marvellous necklace which she had contrived, 
imitating in it many patterns and forms— crowns and 
sceptres and diadems and lofty thrones—just as the 
over-subtle craftsmen in fashioning certain couches 
or doors or ceilings of houses contrive to make them 
appear something different from what they are; I 
mean, for example, making bosses on doors resemble 
heads of animals. and likewise with bosses on columns. 
And, furthermore, in this collar are found noise and 
sound of every kind. both of clapping hands and of 
clucking tongues.! So this collar, in turn. is placed 
about the necks of both demagogues and kings. But 
let us not ourselves be carried along too far by our 
simile, as if actually following a word-phantom, as 
Homer caused Achilles to go a long way off in 
following the phantom of Agenor.? This will suffice. 

! The word ποππυσµός signified the noise Greeks made 


with their lips to express surprise and admiration. 
? [liad 21. 395-603. 
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‘This short composition — preserved embedded in Synesius 
Encomium on Daldness-—like Dio's Praise of the Gnat and 
Praise of the Parrot, whose titles alone have come down to 
ns, is clearly a sophistie exercise. Its opening sentence bears 
some resemblance to the proem of Or. 52 and might suggest 
as the time of its composition the same general period in 
Dio's career. ‘The abruptness with which the composition 
closes is indeed striking, and that, together with what has 
been regarded as rather inadequate handling of an attractive 
theme, has led to the supposition that we have but a frag- 
ment of the original work. However, Synesius seems to 
view it as complete and himself remarks that “it does not 
contain many lines." 

Synesius was born at Cyrené about A.D. 370 and cannot 
be traced beyond the year 413. He was a pupil of the 
learned Hypatia at Alexandria, ‘and we are told that he 
inherited a library from his father. His interest in Dio 
Chrysostom is attested, not only by his Hnucomium on 
Baldness, but also by reminiscences of Dio in a speech 
delivered at Constantinople about the year 400 and by his 
Dio, composed about five years later, a considerable portion 
of which will be fonnd on pages 365-387. 
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AIONOZ ΚΟΜΗΣ EFIROMION 
Ex Synesii Encomio Calvitii pp. 63 sqq. Petav. 


Awr τῷ χρυσῷ τὴν γλῶτταν ἐποιήθη βιβλίον, 
Κόμης Ἐγκώμιον, οὕτω δή τι λαμπρὸν ὦ ὡς ἀνάγκην 
εἶναι παρὰ τοῦ λόγου φαλακρὸν ἄνδρα αἰσχύνεσθαι. 
συνεπιτίθεται γὰρ ὁ λόγος τῇ φύσει" φύσει δὲ 
ἅπαντες ἐθέλομεν εἶναι καλοί, πρὸς ὃ μέγα μέρος 
αἱ τρίχες συμβάλλονται, αἷς ἡμᾶς ἐκ παίδων 7 
φύσις ᾠκείωσεν. ἐγὼ μεν οὖν καὶ ὁπηνίκα τὸ 
δεινὸν ἤρχετο καὶ θρὶξ. ἀπερρύη μέσην αὐτὴν 
δέδηγμαι τὴν καρδίαν, καὶ ἐπειδὴ προσέκειτο μᾶλ- 
λον, ἄλλης ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῃ πιπτούσης, ἤδη δὲ καὶ σύνδυο 
καὶ κατὰ πλείους καὶ ὁ πόλεμος λαμπρὸς ἦν, 
ἀγομένης καὶ φερομένης τῆς κεφαλῆς, τότε δὴ 
τότε χαλεπώτερα πάσχειν ὤμην ἢ ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αρχιδάμου 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐπὶ τῇ δενδροτομίᾳ τῶν ᾿Λχαρνῶν, 
ταχύ τε ἀπεδείχθην ἀνεπιτήδευτος Ιὐβοεύς, οὓς 
ὄπιθεν κομόωντας ἐστράτευσεν ἐπὶ Τροίαν ἡ 
ποίησις. 


1 Acharnae, largest of the Attic demes, situated about 
seven miles north of Athens, suffered severely in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War (131 m.c.) Thucydides 
(2. 19-22) records that the Spartan king Archidamus camped 
there for some time and laid waste the countryside. Aristo- 
phanes in his ολα η αμ mentions especially the destruction 
of the vineyards. 
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Synesius’ Encomium on Baldness: Dio of the 
golden tongue has composed a discourse entitled 
An Encomium on llair, which is a work of such 
brilliance that the inevitable result of the speech is 
to make a bald man feel ashamed. For the speech 
joins forces with nature ; and by nature we all desire 
to be beautiful, an ambition whose realization is 
greatly assisted by the hair to which from boyhood 
nature has accustomed us. In my own case, for 
example, even when the dreadful plague was just 
beginning and a hair fell off, 1 was smitten to my 
Ἱππίου uc and when the attack was pressed with 
greater vigour, hair after hair dropping out, and 
ultimately even two or three together. and the war 
was being waged with fury, my head becoming 
utterly rav aged. then indeed I thought myself to be 
the victim of more e grievous injury than the Athenians 
suffered at the hands of Archidamus when he cut 
down the trees of the Acharnians.' and presently, 
without my so intending, I was turned into a Euboean, 
one of the tribe which the poet marshalled against 
Troy “ with flowing locks behind." ? 

2 Iliad 9, 542: τῷ 9 aw "Afavres ἕποντο θοοί, ὄπιθεν 
κομόωντες. The peculiarity here referred to consisted not 
in wearing long hair—the Achaeans frequently are termed 


κάρη κομόωντες —but in shaving all but the back hair. This, 
of course, is the point in Synesius’ allusion. 
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"Ev © τίνα μὲν θεῶν, τίνα δὲ δαιμόνων παρῆλθον 
ἀκατηγόρητον, ἐπεθέμην δὲ καὶ ᾿Επικούρου τι 
γράφειν ἐγκώμιον, od κατὰ ταὐτὰ περὶ θεῶν 
διακείμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ὅ τι κἀγὼ δυναίμην ἀντιδη- 
ξόμενος. ἔλεγον γὰρ ὅτι ποῦ τὰ τῆς προνοίας ἐν 
τῷ παρ᾽ ἀξίαν ἑκάστου; καὶ τί γὰρ ἀδικῶν ἐγὼ 
φανοῦμαι ταῖς γυναιξὶν ἀειδέστερος; ov δεινὸν 
εἰ ταῖς ἐκ γειτόνων" τὰ γὰρ εἰς ᾿Αφροδίτην ἐγὼ 
δικαιότατος κἂν τῶ Βελλεροφόντῃ σωφροσύνης 
ἀμφισβητήσαιμι. ἀλλὰ καὶ μήτηρ, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἀδελφαί, φασί, τῷ κάλλει τι νέμουσι τῶν ἀρρένων. 
ἐδήλωσε δὲ ἡ 5 Παρύσατις, ᾿Αρταξέρξην τὸν βασιλέα 
διὰ Kópov τὸν καλὸν ἀποστέρξασα. 

Ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα ἐποτνιώμην, καὶ μικρὸν οὐδὲν ere- 
νόουν περὶ τῆς συμφορᾶς. ἐπεὶ δὲ ὅ τε χρόνος 
αὐτὴν συνηθεστέραν ἐποίησε καὶ ὁ λόγος ἀντεισιὼν 
κατεξανέστη τοῦ πάθους, τὸ δὲ κατὰ μικρὸν 
ὑπεξίστατο, ἤδη διὰ ταῦτα ῥάων ἦν καὶ ἀνέφερον: 
νυνὶ δὲ ἀνθυπήνεγκεν αὐτὸ ῥεῦμα ἕτερον οὗτος 
αὐτὸς ὁ Δίων, καὶ ἐπανήκει μοι μετὰ συνηγόρου. 
πρὸς δύο δέ, φησὶν ó λόγος, οὐδ᾽ ᾿Ηρακλῆς, εἰ 
τοὺς Modtovidas ἐκ λόχου προσπεσόντας οὐκ 


1 While not denying the existence of gods, Epicurus held 
that they dwelt far off and had no concern for mortals. 

2 The Bellerophon story appears for the first time in Iliad 
6. 156-195. It is the Greek counterpart of the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar's wife. 

3 Parysatis, wife of Darius II, was the mother of Arta- 
xerxes and Cyrus. Xenophon states (Anabasis 1. 1. 4) that 
she loved Cyrus more than Artaxerxes, but he does not tell 
why. One might conclude from his obituary of Cyrus 
(op. cif. 1. 9) that character rather than physical beauty 
determined her preference. 
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At this stage what god, what spirit, did I pass by 
without arraignment : > I even set myself to com- 
posing a eulogy of Epicurus, not that I held the 
same views about the gods as he,! but rather because 
I aimed to make them smart for it to the best of my 
poor powers. For I said, “ Where are the tokens 
of their providence in their treating the individual 
contrary to his deserts? For what crime of mine 
dooms me to appear less comely in women’s eyes ? 
It is nothing terrible if I am to appear so to the 
women of the neighbourhood—for so far as love is 
concerned 1 might with fullest justice lav claim to 
the prize for EE even against Bellerophon 2 
—but even a mother, yes, even sisters, I am told, 
attach some importance to the beauty of their men. 
And Parysatis made this plain by growing cold 
toward Artaxerxes who was king because of Cyrus 
who was beautiful.” ? 

Thus, then, I cried aloud in indignation, and I made 
no light matter of my misfortune. But when time 
had made it more familiar and reason, too, entering 
as contender, rose up to give battle against my 
suffering, and when little by little that suffering was 
yielding ground, then at last for these reasons I was 
more at ease and beginning to recover; but now 
this very Dio has caused ihe flood of my "distress to 
flow afresh, and it has returned to attack me in 
company ΤΩΙ an advocate. But against two adver- 

saries, as the saying is, not even Heracles could con- 
tend, since when the Molionidae * fell npon him from 


* Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of Molioné and Poseidon and 
nephews of Augeas, who was responsible for their conflict 
with Heracles. According to Pindar, Olymp. 10. 29-38, 
Heracles attacked from ambush and slew them both. 
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» 3 M $ . A (7a 5 [4 
ἤνεγκεν. ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς τὴν "Yópav ἀγωνιζόμενος, 
τέως μὲν εἷς ἑνὶ συνειστήκεσαν' ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ καρκίνος 
αὐτῇ παρεγένετο, κἂν ἀπεῖπεν, εἰ μὴ τὴν ᾿Ιόλεω 
συμμαχίαν ἀντεπηγάγετο. κἀγώ μοι δοκῶ παρα- 

3 » 2 ~ 
πλήσιόν τι παθεῖν ὑπὸ Λίωνος, οὐκ ἔχων ἀδελφιδοῦν 
τὸν ᾿Ιόλεων. πάλιν οὖν ἐκλαθόμενος ἐμαυτοῦ τε 
καὶ τῶν λογισμῶν ἐλεγεῖα ποιῶ, θρηνῶν ἐπὶ τῇ 
κόμη. 

Do e ἐπειδὴ φαλακρῶν μὲν ὁ κράτιστος εἶ, 
δοκεῖς δέ τις εἶναι γεννάδας, ὃς οὐδὲ ἐμπάζει τῆς 
συμφορᾶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ ταν ἔτνους προκειμένου 
μετώπων ἐξέτασις γίνηται, σαυτὸν ἐπιλέγεις, ὡς 
ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῶ δή τοι φιλοτιμούμενος, οὐκοῦν ἀνάσχου 
τοῦ λόγου, καὶ τήρησον ἐν πείσῃ, φασί, 7 τὴν καρδίαν, 
ὥσπερ ὁ ᾿Οδυσσεὺς πρὸς τὴν ἀναγωγίαν τῶν 
γυναικῶν ἀνέκπληκτος ἔμεινε: καὶ σὺ πειρῶ μηδὲν 
€ . / ^ 3 > bl A ή / / 
ὑπὸ τούτου παθεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν δύναιο. τί φής; 
καὶ μὴν δυνήσει; τοιγαροῦν ἄκουε. δεῖ δὲ οὐδὲν 
» + x ’ 3 > 3 M > ^ . A] 
ἐξελίττειν τὸ βιβλίον, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐρῶ. καὶ γὰρ 

3 . P / 3 . , . M 
οὐδὲ πολύστιχόν ἐστι. γλαφυρὸν μέντοι, καὶ τὸ 
κάλλος αὐτοῦ προσιζάνει τῇ μνήμῃ, ὥστε οὐδὲ 
βουλόμενον ἐπιλαθέσθαι µε οἷόν τε. 

{2 A e A ` A . 

Αναστὰς ἕωθεν καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς προσειπὼν 
ὅπερ εἴωθα, ἐπεμελούμην τῆς κόμης" καὶ γὰρ 
ἐτύγχανον μαλακώτερον τὸ σῶμα ἔχων: ἡ δὲ 
ἡμέλητο ἐκ πλείονος. πάνυ γοῦν συνέστραπτο 
καὶ συνεπέπλεκτο τὰ πολλὰ αὐτῆς, οἷον τῶν οἰῶν 


Apparently for the purpose of deciding, on the basis of 
age, who should help himself first. 

2 A reminiscence of Odyssey 20. 23, τῷ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἐν πείσῃ 
κραδίη μένε τετληκυῖα, referring to the behaviour of Odysseus 
as he noted with irritation that his maidservants were on 
their way to meet their lovers among the suitors. 
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ambush he did not endure the attack. Nay. even in 
his struggle with the Hydra, though for a time they 

were locked in single combat, yet when the erab 
came to her aid Heracles might even have cried quits, 
had he not enlisted lolaüs against them as ally. I 
too, methinks, have had much the same experience 
at the hands of Dio, though I have no nephew Iolaüs. 
Once more, therefore, quite forgetful of myself and 
my reasonings, I am composing laments, mourning 
my lost head of hair. 

But since you are the most excellent of bald-heads 
and are apparently a man of mettle, seeing that you 
do not even give a thought to your misfortune but, 
when pease porridge has been served and an inspec- 
tion of foreheads is in progress.! even call attention 
to yourself, as if priding yourself, forsooth. upon 
some blessing, therefore endure with patience Dio's 
discourse and, as the saying goes, keep your heart 
in obedience? just as Odysseus when confr onted with 
the misconduct of the women remained undaunted ; 
so do you too endeavour to be undismayed by Dio. 
Ah, but you eouldn't. What's that you say? You 
ill indeed be able ? Well then, listen. But there 
is no need to unroll the parehment : instead I will 
recite the speech myself. For in fact it does not 
contain many lines ; yet it is a polished composition, 
and its beauty lingers in my memory, so that not 
even if I wished to do so could I forget. 

Dio's Encomium on Hair : “ Having arisen at dawn 
and having addressed the gods, as is my wont, I 
proceeded “to attend to my hair; for in truth my 
health, as it happened, was rather feeble and my 
hair had been too long neglected. At any rate, most 
of it had beeome quite matted and tangled, as happens 
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bs . - ~ 
τὰ περὶ τοῖς σκέλεσιν αἰωρούμενα: πολὺ δὲ ταῦτα 
/ ε y 
σκληρότερα ὡς ἂν ἐκ λεπτοτέρων συμπεπλεγμένα 
τῶν τριχῶν. 
€T ΜῈ 2 ~ / ^ 
Ην οὖν ὀφθῆναί τε ἀγρία ἡ κόμη καὶ βαρεῖα, 

SÀ δὲ à Av ` * λλὰ 5 ^ > ^ 
μολις δὲ διελύετο καὶ τὰ πολλὰ αὐτῆς ἀπεσπᾶτο 

` ’ - 
καὶ διετείνετο. οὐκοῦν ἐπήει μοι τοὺς φιλοκόμους 
3 ^ a ’ 
ἐπαινεῖν, οἳ φιλόκαλοι ὄντες καὶ τὰς κόμας περὶ 
πλείστου ποιούμενοι ἐπιμελοῦνται οὐ ῥᾳθύμως, 
ἀλλὰ κάλαμόν τινα ἔχουσιν ἀεὶ ἐν αὐτῇ τῇ κόμῃ, 
5 / ^ 
ᾧ ξαίνουσιν αὐτήν, ὅταν σχολὴν ἄγωσι: καὶ τοῦτο 

i M / ` F 7; 
δὴ τὸ χαλεπώτατον, χαμαὶ κοιμώμενοι φυλάτ- 
[7 € ^ ^ € 

τουσιν ὅπως μηδέποτε ἄψωνται τῆς γῆς, ὑπερεί- 
à € ` λ S M / e 
οντες ὑπὸ τὴν κεφαλὴν μικρὸν ξύλον, ὅπως 
ἀπέχη τῆς γῆς ὡς πλεῖστον, καὶ μᾶλλον φροντί- 
ζουσι τοῦ καθαρὰν φέρειν τὴν κόμην ἢ τοῦ ἡδέως 

’ € ` . ’ ` ^ 
καθεύδειν: ἡ μὲν yap καλούς τε καὶ φοβεροὺς 
» m~ e . ei * tA € A > ^ 
ἔοικε ποιεῖν, ὁ δὲ ὕπνος, κἂν πάνυ NOUS 7), βραδεῖς 
τε καὶ ἀφυλάκτους. 

“Δοκοῦσι δέ μοι καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι μὴ ἀμελεῖν 
τοῦ τοιούτου πράγματος, οἳ τότε ἥκοντες πρὸ τῆς 
μάχης τῆς μεγάλης τε καὶ δεινῆς, ὅτε μόνοι τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων ἔμελλον δέχεσθαι βασιλέα, τριακόσιοι 
τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὄντες, ἐκάθηντο ἀσκοῦντες τὰς κόμας. 

- / M eu / 2 / 
δοκεῖ δέ µοι καὶ Όμηρος πλείστης ἐπιμελείας 
3 ~ ` ~ pu 
ἀξιοῦν τὸ τοιοῦτον. ἀπό ye μὲν ὀφθαλμῶν o) 

’ 2 ^ ^ , De 3 M / 
πολλάκις ἐπαινεῖ τοὺς καλούς, οὐδὲ ἀπὸ τούτου 

M 
μάλιστα ἡγεῖται τὸ κάλλος ἐπιδείξειν. οὐδενὸς 
οὖν τῶν ἡρώων ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐγκωμιάζει ἢ ᾿Αγα- 
~ 1 Herodotus (7. 208) relates that a Persian scout, sent to 


spy out the Greek camp before the battle of Thermopylae, 
was amazed to find some of the Spartans combing their hair. 
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with the knots of wool that dangle about the legs of 
sheep—though these, of course, are far more stub- 
born, having been twisted together out of strands that 
are finer. 

‘Well, my hair was a wild and grievous sight to 
behold, and it was proving difficult to get it loosened 
up, and most of it threatened to tear out and resisted 
my efforts. Accordingly it oecurred to me to praise 
the hair-lovers, who, being beauty-lovers and prizing 
their loeks most of all, attend to them in no casual 
manner, but keep a sort of reed always in the hair 
itself, wherewith they comb it whenever they are at 
leisure ; moreover—the most unpleasant thing of all 
— while sleeping on the ground they are careful never 
to let their hair touch the earth, placing a small prop 
of wood beneath their head so as to keep it as far as 
possible from the earth, and they are more concerned 
to keep their hair clean than they are to enjoy sweet 
sleep. The reason, it would seem, is that hair makes 
them both beautiful and at the same time terrifying, 
while sleep, however sweet it be, makes them both 
sluggish and devoid of caution. 

“ And it seems to me that the Spartans, too, do not 
disregard a matter of such importance, for on that 
memorable occasion, on their arrival before the great 
and terrible battle, at a time when they alone among 
the Greeks were to withstand the attack of the 
Great King, three hundred in number as they were, 
they sat down and dressed their locks! And Homer, 
too, methinks, believed that sort of thing deserved 
fullest attention. At least he does not often praise 
his beauties for their eyes, nor does he think that 
by so doing he will best set forth their beauty. Ac- 
cordingly, he praises the eyes of none of his heroes 
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μέμνονος, ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ ἄλλο σῶμα ἐπαινεῖ αὐτοῦ: 

. 3 , ` “ΕΛ ε $ ^ > b] 
καὶ οὐ μόνον τοὺς “Έλληνας ἑλίκωπας καλεῖ: ἀλλ 
οὐδὲν ἧττον καὶ τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνονα τὸ κοινὸν ἐπὶ 
τοῖς “Ελλησιν' ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς κόμης πάντας: πρῶτον 
μὲν ᾿ Αχιλλέα, 

ξανθῆς δὲ κόμης ἕλε Π[ηλείωνα: 
ἔπειτα Μενέλαον ξανθὸν ἐπονομάζων ἀπὸ τῆς 
κόμης: τῆς δὲ Ἕκτορος χαίτης μέμνηται, 
ἀμφὶ δὲ χαῖται 

κυάνεαι πεφόρηντο. 
Γὐφόρβου γε μὴν τοῦ καλλίστου τῶν Τρώων 
2 / » . z 3 ΄ , 
ἀποθανόντος οὐδὲν ἄλλο ὠδύρετο λέγων, 

e / € ’ + r + e ^ 
αἷματί οἱ δεύοντο κόμαι Ναρίτεσσιν ὁμοῖαι, 
πλοχμοί θ᾽ ot χρυσῷ τε καὶ ἀργύρῳ ἐσφήκωντο: 

M X > 7 er » / h £ € A 
καὶ τὸν ᾿δυσσέα ὅταν ἐθέλῃ καλὸν γεγονότα ὑπὸ 
τῆς ᾿Λθηνᾶς ἐπιδεῖξαι: φησὶ γοῦν, 

£ > > + » 
κυάνεαι Ò ἐγένοντο ἔθειραι. 


M ^ 


t > * > ~ 
πάλιν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ, 
` X / 
κἀὸ δὲ κάρητος 
” ^ / e " ” ε η 
οὔλας ἧκε κόμας, ὑακινθίνῳ ἄνθει ὁμοίας. 


“ Καὶ πρέπειν γε μᾶλλον τοῖς ἀνδράσι φαίνεται 
6 ~ ~ $ ^ 
καθ Ὅμηρον ὁ κόσμος ὃ τῶν τριχῶν ἢ ταῖς 


| liad 2. 478-479 + ὄμματα καὶ κεφαλὴν ἴκελος Διὶ τερπι- 
κεραύνῳ , Δρεϊ δὲ ζώνην, στέρνον δὲ Ποσειδάωνι. '' in eyes and head 
like unto Zeus who delights in the thunder, in waist to Ares, 
in chest to Poseidon.” 

2 /liad 1. 197. Athena checks Achilles’ rage. 

3 One of the commonest epithets applied to Menelaiis. 

3 Iliad 22, 401-402. 
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except Agamemnon, just as he praises the rest of 
his body also!; moreover, he applies the term 
‘ flashing-eyed.’ not to the Greeks alone, but just 
as much to Agamemnon himself. using the epithet 
common to the Greeks in general: on the other 
hand, he praises everybody for his hair. First of all 
take Achilles, of whom he says, 


She seized Peleides by his flaxen hair.? 


then Menelaiis. whom he ealls ΄ blonde 3 for his hair. 
And Hector's hair he mentions in these words, 


And all about his blue-blaek tresses swept.! 


Indeed, on the death of Enphorbus. the most beautiful 
of the Trojans, Homer mourned nothing else of his, 


for he said, 


His locks, so like the Graces’, were wet with blood, 
His braids with gold and silver tightly elaspt.° 


The same is true of Odysseus, when the poet wishes 
to exhibit him rendered beautiful by Athena: at 
any rate he says, 


Blue-black his locks had grown.$ 
And again of the same person, 


Down from his head she caused the curly locks 
To fall, like bloom of hyaeinth.’ 


‘ Moreover, the adornment afforded by the hair. to 
judge by Homer, seems to be more suited to the men 


5 Ibid. 17. 51-52. 

6 Dio must have Odyssey 16. 176 in mind, but he has 
substituted ἔθειραι for γενειάδες (beard). Odysseus’ hair was 
blonde ; ef. Odyssey 13. 399. 

7 Odyssey 6. 230-231. 
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γυναιξί. γυναικῶν γοῦν περὶ κάλλους διεξιὼν οὐ 
τοσαυτάκις φαίνεται κόμης μεμνημένος: ἐπεί τοι 
M ^ ^ ` ` / ” 3 - 
καὶ τῶν θεῶν τὰς μὲν θηλείας ἄλλως ἐπαινεῖ-- 
χρυσῆν yàp ᾿Αφροδίτην καὶ βοῶπιν "Hpav καὶ 
’ > [4 ^ ` M £ > ^ 
Οέτιν ἀργυρόπεζαν-- τοῦ Aros δὲ μάλιστα ἐπαινεῖ 


/ 
τὰς XatTas* 

, / > y ^ » / » ” 
ἀμβρόσιαι ὃ αρα χαιται επερρωσαντο AVAKTOS. 


mm ` / ` AF 
Γαυτὶ μέν σοι τὰ Λίωνος. 


ENCOMIUM ON HAIR 


than to the women. At any rate, when descanting 
on feminine beauty, he is not found to mention hair 
so often ; for even with the gods he praises the 
female deities in different fashion—for it is ' golden 
Aphrodité ' and ' great-eyed Hera’ and ' Thetis of 
the silver feet —but with Zeus he praises most of 
all his hair : 


And toward her streamed the god's ambrosial locks. ! 
There you have the words of Dio. 


1 Tad 1.529. 
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We are indebted for the following brief fragments to the 
anthologies of Stobaeus (C. ap. 450) and  Mawimus the 
Confessor (a.p. 580-662). Stobaeus names as his sources tivo 
works nowhere else listed under the name of Dio, namely, 
Sayings and Domestic Affairs , Maximus does not tell us 
the titles of the works from which he drew his quotations. 
It is manifest that our manuscripts of Dio hare preserved 
for us only a portion of Dio's writings, and the Sayings 
was probably a compilation made by an admirer of Dio, who 
drew upon works now lost. At all events, both Stobaeus and 
Maximus bear witness to the enduring fame aud influence of 
our author. 
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I. Stob. Flor. 3, VII 28 p. 316 Hense 
(VII 29 Meineke). 
"Ek τῶν Δίωνος Xpewov: 
Λάκαινα γυνὴ τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτῆς ἐν παρατάξει 

, ` ^ > ` ΄ A 
χωλωθέντος καὶ δυσφοροῦντος ἐπὶ τούτῳ, Mm) 
λυποῦ, τέκνον, εἶπεν: καθ᾽ ἕκαστον γὰρ βῆμα τῆς 
ἰδίας ἀρετῆς ὑπομνησθήση. 


II. Stob. Flor. 3, XIII 42 p. 462 Hense 
(XII 21 Mein.). 
"EK τῶν Δίωνος Ἀρειῶν' 
Τὴν ἐπιτίμησιν ὁ Διογένης ἀλλότριον ἀγαθὸν 
ἔλεγεν εἶναι. 


HEI. Stob. Flor. 3. XXXIV 16 p. 686 Hense 
(XXXIV T6 Mein 
'"Ek τῶν Δίωνος Ἀρειῶν' 

Τῶν συνόντων τις μειρακίων Διογένει ἐρωτώ- 
μενος ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐσιώπα. ὁ δὲ ἔφη, Οὐκ ote τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ εἶναι εἰδέναι & τε λεκτέον καὶ πότε καὶ τίνα 
σιωπητέον καὶ πρὸς τίνα; 
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SAYINGS 
1. A Spartan woman, when her son had been 
lamed on the field of battle and was ehafing on that 
aeeount, remarked, “ Grieve not, my child, for at 


every step you will be reminded of your own valour.” 


2. " Reproor,” Diogenes was wont to say, “is 


another's blessing." 


3. Oxe of the youths who were disciples of Dio- 
genes, when questioned by him, remained silent. 
But Diogenes remarked, “ Do you not believe that 
it is to be expeeted of the same man that he should 
know, not only what he should say and when, but 
also what he should refrain from saying and before 


whom ? ”’ 
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IV. Stob. Flor. 8. XLII 12 p. 762 Hense 
(XLII 12 Mein.). 


Δίωνος ἐκ τοῦ Οἰκονομικοῦ: 

᾿Αρξόμεθα δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ μάλιστα ὠφελοῦντος 
οἰκίαν: εἴη δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτο ἐπιτίμησις διαβολῆς: 
διαβολὴ γὰρ κακῶν τὸ ὀξύτατον καὶ ἐπιβουλότατον. 


V. Stob. Flor. 4, NIX 16 p. 130 Hense 
(LXII 10 Mein.). 


/ 3 ~ ~ 
Aiwvos ἐκ τοῦ OlkovopKod: 

z . Αν f > ~ . 3 ~ / 

Xp» οὖν δεσπόζειν ἐπιεικῶς καὶ ἀνεθῆναί ποτε 

+ > [4 € . 5 [4 
βουλομένοις ἐπιτρέπειν. αἱ yap ἀνέσεις παρα- 
4 £ i | / 4 P . 

σκευαστικαὶ πόνων εἰσί, καὶ τόξον καὶ λύρα καὶ 
1 , > / 
ἄνθρωπος ἀκμάζει δι ἀναπαύσεως. 


VI. Stob. Flor. 1, XXIII 59 p. 588 Hense 
(LXXIV 59 Mein.). 


Λίωνος ἐκ τοῦ OlkovoptKod: 
Ἠὐσέβεια δὲ γυναικεία 6 πρὸς τὸν ἄνδρα ἔρως. 


VII. Stob. Flor. 4, XXIII G0 p. 588 Hense 
(LXXIV 60 Mein.). 
Ἐν ταὐτῷ: 

Γέλως δὲ συνεχὴς καὶ μέγας θυμοῦ κακίων: διὰ 
τοῦτο μάλιστα ἑταίραις ἀκμάζων καὶ παίδων τοῖς 
ἀφρονεστέροις. ἐγὼ δὲ κοσμεῖσθαι πρόσωπον 
ὑπὸ δακρύων ἡγοῦμαι μᾶλλον ἢ ὑπὸ γέλωτος. 
δάκρυσι μὲν γὰρ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πλεῖστον σύνεστι καὶ 
μάθημά που χρηστόν, γέλωτι δὲ ἀκολασία. καὶ 
κλάων μὲν οὐδεὶς προυτρέψατο ὑβριστήν, γελῶν 
δὲ ηὔξησεν αὐτοῦ τὰς ἐλπίδας. 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
1. We shall begin with that which especially 
benefits a household ; and that would be reproof of 
slander, for slander is the most painful of all evils 


and the most insidious. 


2. THEREFORE one ought to act the master with 
moderation and permit any who so desire to relax at 
times. For intervals of relaxation are preparatory 
for labours—both bow and lyre and men as well are 


at their best through relaxation. 


Q 


3. Bur wifely piety is love of husband. 


4. Bur laughter which is continuous and boisterous 
is worse than anger ; therefore it abounds especially 
among courtesans and the more foolish of children. 
As for myself, I hold that a face is adorned by tears 
more than by laughter. For with tears as a rule 
there is associated some profitable lesson, but with 
laughter licence. Moreover, by tears no one gives 
encouragement to a licentious person, whereas by 


laughter one fosters his expectations. 
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VIII. Stob. Flor. 4, XXVIII 19 p. 679 Hense 
(LXXXV 12 Wein.) 


Atwros ἐκ τοῦ Οἰκονομικοῦ: 
΄ ` ^ / + 
Μέγα yàp δυσώπημα σωφροσύνης τέκνωσις. 


IX. Stob. Flor. 4, XXVIII 13 p. 679 Hense 
(LXXXV 13 Mein.). 


*E 5 ^ 

"v ταὐτῷ' 
αλ ` i X / > / 2 M » M M 
Γὸ μὲν yap τίκτειν ἀνάγκης ἐστὶν épyov, τὸ δὲ 


ἐκτρέφειν φιλοστοργίας. 


X. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 397 f. 819). 


Δίωνος τοῦ Χρυσοστόμου: 

Πῶς οὐ δεινὸν τοῖς μὲν θεοῖς ἐνοχλεῖν, αὐτοὺς 
δὲ μὴ βούλεσθαι πράττειν ἆ γε ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι δοκεῖ 
τοῖς θεοῖς. 


X]. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 397 f. 159). 


Δίωνος τοῦ Χρυσοστόμου: 

Κινδύνων ἐλπὶς ἄνευ κινδύνων τίθησι τὸν ἐλπί- 
ζοντα TH προησφαλίσθαι τῶν δυσχερῶν τῇ δοκήσει 
τὰ πράγματα. 


XII. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 739 f. 2174). 


Δίωνος τοῦ Χρυσοστόμου: 

II ονηρίαν γὰρ ἀρχομένην. μὲν κωλῦσαι τάχα 
τις κολάζων àv δυνηθείη: ἐγκαταγεγηρακυῖαν δὲ 
καὶ γεγενημένην τῶν εἰθισμένων διὰ" τιμωριῶν 
ἀδύνατον εἶναι λέγουσιν. 
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5. For great humiliation is the engendering of 


self-control. 


6. For while the begetting of offspring is an act of 


necessity, their rearing is an act of love. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. SunELv it is shocking to importune the gods 
and vet to be unwilling ourselves to do the things 


which by the gods' decree are in our power. 


9. ExPECTATION of dangers exempts from dangers 
him who expects them, since his affairs are made 


secure beforehand by reason of his anticipation of 


the difficulties. 


3. Fon though wickedness, when incipient, might 
possibly be checked by repression, when chronic and 
established as a thing to which we have grown 
accustomed. it cannot, they say, be checked through 
penalties. 


1 ἂν added by Arnim. 


2 διὰ added by Crosby, κρατῆσαι διά τινων ἐπικειμένων 
Arnim. 
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Five letters included by  Hercher in his Epistolograph 
Graeci, page 259, hare been associated with the name of Dio. 
Their contents afford no sure clue as to authorship, but there 
seems to be no good reason for refusing to attribute them to 
Dio. The Rufus to whom the first two are addressed may 
have been the Musonius Rufus who was the only philosopher 
at Rome to escape the wrath of Vespasian in the expulsions 
of A.D. 71. In a writing no longer extant, πρὸς Μουσώνιον, 
Dio seems to have made him the recipient of a violent attack 
upon the philosophers of that day, but if the unstinted com- 
mendation of an unnamed philosopher bestowed by Dio in his 
Rhodian Discourse (8 122) refers to Musonius, as is generally 
believed, Dio clearly either had never borne him any malice 
or else had repented of it. [t may very well be that friendship 
for Musonius was at least partially responsible for Dio's 
conversion to philosophy. As for the identity of the persons 
to whom the other letters are addressed, it seems idle to 
speculate, since neither the letters themselves nor any external 
evidence affords a clue. 
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ΔΙΩΝΟΣ ΕΠΙΣΤΟΛΑΙ 
Ῥούφῳ 


~ H 
Συνίστημί σοι τὸν φέροντα τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἄνδρα 
πράγματα μὲν ἔχοντα δι ἀντιδίκου φιλονεικίαν, 
» ` . - / Le , lá » 
αὐτὸν δὲ τοῖς φίλοις παρέχειν οὐ βουλόμενον. ἔτι 
δὲ καὶ τἆλλα οἷον ἂν σὺ ἐπαινέσειας, μέτριος καὶ 
ἐπιεικής: τὸ γὰρ τοῦ γένους καὶ πολιτικοῦ ἀξιώ- 
δν > “1 ὃ - 0 0 / 0 X X 
ματος οὐδ᾽ οἶμαί' σε δεῖσθαι πυνθάνεσθαι, καὶ γὰρ 
καὶ ταῦτα αὐτῷ ὑπάρχει. 


l € , 
p'. “Ῥούφῳ 

2pévvuov? TÓV ἐμὸν ἑταῖρον. φθάνεις μὲν ἐπιστά- 

µενος, οὕπω δὲ ἱκανῶς, ὅσον ἐγὼ βούλομαι. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ νῦν ἂν δυναίµην ἴσως εἰπεῖν ἅπαντα τὰ 

^ ^ / M 
προσόντα αὐτῷ. τοσαῦτα μέντοι ἄξιον αὐτὸν 

~ M / ε - > d 
μαρτυρῆσαι, ὡς καὶ γέγονεν ἡμῖν ἐκ πλείονος 
. - - / / M ` 
φίλος καὶ πεῖραν ἤδη τῷ χρόνῳ δέδωκε, καὶ περὶ 
F y M kd ld ^ 

τοὺς λόγους πρότερον μὲν ἐζήλωσε, νῦν δὲ καὶ 

e £ 3 . es 5 yf. » > A 
ὑπερεβάλετο. ἔστι γὰρ ῥήτωρ ἀγαθός, ἔτι δ᾽ ἂν 
γένοιτο βελτίων σοὶ συνὼν καὶ ὑπὸ σοῦ προαγό- 

‘ 8 / 4 XAG n À ^ / 
μενος. σὺ δέ μοι πολλὰ περὶ πολλῶν χαριζόμενος 
1 οὐδ᾽ οἶμαί Emperius : οὐ δέομαί. 
2 “ὐρέννιον Hercher, Γερέντιον Emperius  Τερένιον. 
3 καὶ Crosby, ὥστε Emperius : καὶ ὅσα. 
4 After μοι Crosby deletes τὰ, 


LETTERS 
1. To Rufus 


Tue bearer of the letter I introduce to you as a 
man who, though in trouble because of an adversary’s 
eontentiousness, does not himself wish to make 
trouble for his friends. Moreover, in all other respects 
as well he is the kind of man you would approve— 
moderate and reasonable ; as for his birth and 
social standing, I think you need not even inquire, 
for he has those requisites to eommend him also. 


9. To Rufus 


You already are acquainted with my good friend 
Herennius, though not yet sufficiently, not to the 

extent that I desire. In fact, I could not even now, 
perhaps, tell all his attributes. This much, however, 
it is fitting that I myself should testify : not only 
has he heen a friend of mine for some time, but also 
he has stood the test of time. Besides, though he 
had been a devoted student of the art of public 
speaking previously, now he has aetually surpassed 
himself. For in truth he is an excellent orator, but 
he might become still better through association 
with you and through your guidance. But though 
vou do me many favours in many matters, you 
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3 ^ , * / ΠΡΙ ’ 1 ^ 
ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα ἂν χαρίζοιο καὶ Πρέννιον' σαυτοῦ 
νομίζων. 


γ΄. Εὐσεβίῳ 
llapóvra σε βλέπειν οἴομαι ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς 
ἐντυγχάνων αἷς ἐπιστέλλεις, ὥστ᾽ εἰ γράφοις μοι 
συνεχέστερον ἥκιστ᾽ ἂν ἐπὶ τῇ ἀπουσίᾳ δυσχεραί- 
νοιμι. 
δ΄. τῷ αὐτῷ 
᾿Ανιαρὰ μὲν εἶναι τὰ συμβάντα Δρακοντίω" καὶ 
κακῶν ἔσχατα" τίς οὐκ ἂν ὁμολογήσειεν, ἀνθρώπινα 
δὲ καὶ πολλοῖς Ἴδη γεγενημένα. διὸ καρτερεῖν 
μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἀνάγκη καὶ φέρειν ἑκόντα": δεῖ 
γάρ, ket ἄλλως ἔχοι, Kel σφόδρα τοῦ πάθους 
ἠττῶτο, ὑπὲρ τῶν ὄντων ὁρᾶν ὀρθῶς, ἵνα μὴ 
τὰς μὲν συμφορὰς ἄριστα διηνυκέναι δοκῇ, περὶ 
δὲ τοῦ ζῶντος οὐκ᾽ ἄριστα φρονεῖν. 


΄ ^ ^10 
€ 4 Σαβινιανῷῶ 


Οὐκ ὄκνῳ τοῦ γράφειν οὐδ᾽ ὑπεροψίᾳ τινὶ σε- 
σιώπηταί μοι τὰ πρότερον. καί σοι ἂν ὡμολόγουν" 


1 Ἑρέννιον Hercher, Γερέντιον Emperius  Γερένιον. 

9 Κ , 2 8 » 

2 Δρακοντίῳ Hercher, Δράκοντι Emperius : δράκοντα. 

3 ἔσχατα Eamnperius : ἔσχοντα. 

4 ἑκόντα Kmperius: ἑκόντας. 

5 kel ἔχοι Emperius, «à € Hercher: xà 

e. ἔχοι Emperius, κἂν . . . éxgs Hercher: κἂν 
scc eV 

6 > 4 ~ E ες x nn € ^ H T h p MJ 
κει. . Ὥττωτο Planperius, Kav. . . ηττᾳ Tiercner: καν 

<. © Ὡττῶτο. 


7 μὴ added by Hercher. 
8 δοκῇ] δοκῇς Hercher. 
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would favour me especially if you would consider 
Herennius, too, a friend of yours. 


3. To Eusebius 


I raxcv that I am beholding vour very presence 
when I read the letters von send me, and so if you 
were to write me more often. 1 should be least vexed 
at your absence. 


4. To the same 


THe misfortunes which have befallen Dracontius 
are, to be sure, painful and evil in the extreme, as 
every one would admit. and vet they are such as 
mankind is subject to and as have ere now befallen 
many. Wherefore he must be steadfast in those 
tribulations and endure them with set purpose. For 
even if conditions should be otherwise, even if he 
should be exceedingly overcome by his experience, 
he must maintain a correct view regarding the facts, 
lest he be thought to have come through his mis- 
fortunes most nobly and vet not be most nobly 
minded regarding the living. 


5. To Sabinianus 


Nor because of reluctance to write or becanse of 
any disdain have I hitherto kept silence. And I 


5 οὐκ omitted by Emperius. 


10 Σαβινιανῷ Boissonadiana: Ξασιανῷ, Σαβιανῷ, or YXrafi- 
ava. 
B ὡμολόγουν Hercher : wpodoyoupny or ὁμολογούμενον. 
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εἶναι σχετλιώτατος ἀνθρώπων, εἰ τέχνη μὲν τὸ 
/ > , 3 F 3 , / , / 
λέγειν ἀσκήσας ἐπιστέλλειν οὐκ ἐβουλόμην, ἡμέ- 
λουν δὲ φίλου ᾧ καὶ συνεχόρευσα τὰ τῶν Μουσῶν 
. M e A + e . / , 
καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ συνετελέσθην ὅσα δὴ πάντων ἐν 


"Ἕλλησιν ἁγιώτατα. 
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would agree with you that I am the wickedest of 
mortals if. after having cultivated eloquence as an 
art, I refused to write a letter and. instead, neglected 
a friend with whom I had joined in song and dance 
in honour of the Muses and with whom I had been 
initiated into all the religious rites of greatest sanctity 
among the Grecks. 


TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO'5 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 


Although Dio's claim to a place in the history of Greek 
literature has long been based upon the eighty Discourses that 
bear his name, the testimony of certain scholars, critics, and 
book-lovers of later ages reveals the high esteem which his 
work in general continued to enjoy and enables us to piece 
out the story of his life, supplying also at least the titles of 
certain works now lost. The more significant portions of this 
testimony are recorded on the following pages. 
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DE VITA ET SCRIPTIS DIONIS 
TESTIMONIA ET IVDICIA 


Philostratus 


Philostratus, one of the most distinguished. sophists of the 
third century of our era, is perhaps our most important 
witness. In his Lives of the Sophists he testifies to Dio's 
effectiveness as a publie speaker, his intimacy with Trajan, 
aud his sincerity of purpose, explaining that the Praise of the 
Parrot, now lost, was a typically sophistic exercise, belonging 
to Dio's earlier career. [He also adds some interesting details 


2. Lucianus Peregrin. c. 18 


Lucian, whose literary career followed that of Dio after an 
iutercal of only a few years, has left us one brief reference to 
our author, but that he regarded Dio as a philosopher worthy 


Πλὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτο κλεινὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ διὰ 
> t. [4 / . 
στόματος ἦν ἅπασιν, ὁ φιλόσοφος διὰ τὴν παρρη- 
/ X ` » > £ > f: 4 
σίαν καὶ τὴν ἄγαν ἐλευθερίαν ἐξελαθείς: καὶ 
προσήλαυνε κατὰ τοῦτο τῷ Movowviw καὶ Δίωνι 
καὶ ᾿Ἠπικτήτω καὶ εἴ τις ἄλλος ἐν περιστάσει 

τοιαύτῃ ἐγένετο. 


3. 'Themistius Orat. V, p. 63 d 


Themistius, whose career covered most of the fourth century, 
is perhaps best known for his Paraphrases of Aristotle, but 
he achieved eminence as a public speaker at Constantinople, 


Οὕτω καὶ οἱ πατέρες τῆς σῆς βασιλείας τοὺς 


t For Philostratus testimony regarding Dio the reader 
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ne AND WRITINGS 


Philostratus 


concerning Dio's exile, for example, that he carried with him 
Plato's Phaedo and Demosthenes’ On the False Embassy, 
information presumably gleaned from writings since lost. 
Scattered allusions to Dio in Philostratus" Life of Apollonius, 
though in themselves less significant and possibly somewhat 
fanciful, reinforce what is told in the Lives of the Sophists.! 


9. Lucian 


of respect may be inferred from his having coupled him with 
Musonius and Epictetus. 


Peregrinus : However, this too brought him (Pere- 
grinus) renown, and he was on ev erybody’s tongue, 
‘the philosopher who was exiled for his frankness 
and extreme independence ” ; and in this particular 
he came close to Musonius and Dio and Epictetus 
and any one else who found himself in like situation. 


. Themistius 


and the following testimony to Trajan’s fondness for Div 
comes from one of his addresses. It is noteworthy chiefly as 
an early allusion to Dio's title, Chrysostomos. 


Discourses : Thus also the fathers of your empire 


may consult Wright's Philostratus and Hunapius (L.C.L.), 
pp. 16-23, and Conybeare’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(L.C.L.), vol. I, pp. 522-523, 532-545, 558-559, 562-565, and 
vol. II, pp. 296-297. 
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προγόνους ταύτης τῆς τέχνης προῆγον, τὸν "Apetov 
ἐκεῖνον ὁ Σεβαστός, ὁ Τιβέριος τὸν Ορασύλον, 
Τραιανὸς ὁ μέγας «Ἀίωνα τὸν χρυσοῦν τὴν γλῶτ- 
ταν, κτλ 


4. Menander περὶ ἐπιδεικτικῶν Rhetor. Gr. II 
p- 389, 30 Spengel 
The Menander to whom we are indebted for the following 


brief references, whose significance consists in the linking of 
Dio with Plato, Xenophon, ‘Nicostratus, and Philostratus as 


Ὅταν μὴ τραχείᾳ χρώμεθα τῇ ἀπαγγελίᾳ μηδὲ 
περιόδους ἐχούσῃ καὶ ἐνθυμήματα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν 
ἁπλουστέρα τυγχάνῃ καὶ ἀφελεστέρα, οἵα ἡ 
Ξενοφῶντος καὶ Νικοστράτου καὶ Δίωνος τοῦ 
Χρυσοστόμου καὶ Φιλοστράτου τοῦ τῶν “Ἡρωικῶν 
τὴν ἐξήγησιν καὶ τὰς Εἰκόνας γράψαντος, εἰρομένη 
καὶ ἀκατασκεύαστος. 

Ibid. p. 411, 29. l'évovro δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἀπὸ λέξεως 
ἐπιτετηδευμένης καὶ κεκαλλωπισμένης χάρις ἐν 
λόγῳ, οἷα ἐστὶν ἡ Πλάτωνος καὶ Ξενοφῶντος καὶ 
τῶν νεωτέρων, Δίωνος καὶ Φιλοστράτου καὶ τῶν 
σοφιστῶν ὅσοι καὶ συντιθέναι τὸ συγγραφικὸν 
εἶδος ἔδοξαν χαριέντως. 


Synesii Dio, cap. 1, pp. 35 sqq. Petav. 


The literary activity of Syuesius falls in the opening years 
of the fifth century. From his father he inherited a library, 
and also, it would seem, the love of books. He exhibits famili- 
arity of a non-professional nature with many of the great 
Greek writers of the classic period, Plato being apparently 
his favourite, But Dio seems to have held for him a special 
attraction, for he incorporated Dio’s Encomium on Hair in 
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showed preference for the founders of this art— 
Augustus for the famous Areius. Tiberius for Thra- 
sylus, the mighty Trajan for Dio of the golden 


tongue... 


4. Menander 


exponents of simple, graceful prose, is probably the rhetovician 
who lived in the third century. 


On Declamation : Whenever the recital we employ 
is not harsh or teeming with periods or enthymemes 
but. as it happens, is more simple and artless. like 
that of Xenophon and Nicostratus ! and Dio Chryso- 
stom and Philostratus, who wrote the Heroica and the 
Imagines; it is a running and natural style. 

(The same): Even from a style involving conscious 
art and embellishment there might arise grace of 
expression, like the style of Plato and Xenophon and 
the later writers, Dio and Philostratus and all the 
sophists who have gained a reputation for composing 
graceful prose. 


5. Synesius 


his own Encomium on Baldness, and he even composed a 
treatise entitled Dio, which he professes to have intended for 
the edification of his son-to-be. 

In his Dio he discriminates between Dio the sophist and 
Dio the philosopher, and he reproves Philostratus for a certain 
confusion or inconsistency in that regard. Synesius makes 
the practical suggestion that it would be helpful to label each 
of Dios writings either “© pre-exile " or “© post-ecile " as the 
case might be, Dios exile marking his transformation from 


A rhetorician contemporary with Marcus .\urelius. 
* Nephew of the author of the Lives of the Nophists. 
3 See pages 332-343. 
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sophist to philosopher and statesman. In the course of this 
work Synesius mentions, sometimes with suggestive comment, 
MD À / ` € | / > / ` 
ιλόστρατος μὲν ὁ Λήμνιος ἀναγράφων τοὺς 
^ ^ ^ 3 > ~ ^ 
βίους τῶν μέχρις αὑτοῦ σοφιστῶν ἐν ἀρχῇ τοῦ 
λόγου δύο μερίδας ποιεῖ, τῶν τε αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
~ M ^ e ’ M ^ 
σοφιστῶν καὶ τῶν ὅσοι φιλοσοφήσαντες διὰ τὴν 
εὐστομίαν ὑπὸ τῆς φήμης εἰς τοὺς σοφιστὰς 
/ ΄ 
ἀπηνέχθησαν: καὶ τάττει τὸν Noa. μετὰ τούτων, 
E e r "n / ` 2 ^ ` 
ἐν οἷς Kapvedònv τε καταλέγει τὸν ᾿Αθηναῖον καὶ 
reer; ` > Y 7 ` . ” 

Λέοντα τὸν Βυζάντιον, καὶ συχνοὺς ἄλλους, kara- 
/ M 3 x L4 / 'd 
βιώσαντας μὲν ἐπὶ φιλοσόφου προαιρέσεως, λόγου 

3 ε > ^ 
δὲ ἰδέαν σοφιστικὴν ἡρμοσμένους, ἐν οἷς ἀριθμεῖ 
. . aD T^» » * ^ ^ 
καὶ τὸν Κνίδιον [ὔδοξον, ἄνδρα τὰ πρῶτα τῶν 
TAS / € ^ 2 . N > / ^ 
Αριστοτέλους ὁμιλητῶν, ἀλλὰ Kat ἀστρονομίας εὖ 

k4 / 
ἥκοντα, ὁπόσην ὁ τότε χρόνος ἐπρέσβευεν. 
ε - - ^ ^ / 
Ημῖν δὲ ὁ Δίων τῇ μὲν περιβολῇ τῆς γλώττης, 
~ > / M 
ἣν χρυσῆν εἶχεν, ὥσπερ καὶ λέγεται, σοφιστὴς 
^ ^ li 5 ^ M 
ἔστω διὰ πάντων τῶν ἑαυτοῦ, εἴ τις ἀξιοῖ τὴν 
ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς φωνῆς σοφιστικὸν ἀγώνισμα οἴε- 
^ M M] [4 al , 
σθαι: καίτοι καὶ τοῦτο μετὰ μικρὸν ὁποῖόν ἐστιν 
3 z M M / 5 T € 7 
ἐξετάσομεν' τὴν δὲ προαίρεσιν οὐχ εἷς ὁ Δίων, 
3 . M ’ / > M > > 
οὐδὲ μετὰ τούτων τακτέος, ἀλλὰ μετ᾽ ᾿Λριστο- 
/ > > > ’ / 2 / ”/ / 
KÀéovs, ἀπ᾽ ἐναντίας μέντοι κἀκείνῳ. ἄμφω μέν 
if > > € M > / 3 
ye μεταπεπτώκασιν' ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐκ φιλοσόφου καὶ 
/ 2 ^ M , 0 , . 9 
μάλα ἐμβριθοῦς καὶ πρόσω καθεικότος τὸ ént- 
N ^ € / 
σκύνιον ἐτέλεσεν εἰς σοφιστάς, καὶ τρυφῆς ἁπάσης 
, qa [c f LAA 4 M 5 » 2A ^Aakev-* 
οὐχ ἥψατο μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς ἄκρον ἐλή 
- ^ ^ ΄ 
ἐννεάσας δὲ τῇ προστασίᾳ τῶν ἐκ τοῦ περιπάτου 
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certain of Dio’s writings no longer extant, whence we learn 
that the corpus of Dio's writings had not yet been reduced to 
its present compass. 


Dio: Philostratus of Lemnos, when recording the 
lives of the sophists down to his own time, in the 
beginning of his aecount establishes two categories, 
namely, the genuine sophists and those who, though 
they had devoted themselves to philosophy, yet 
because of the beauty of their language were by 
common report elassed among the sophists. And he 
puts Dio among the latter. among whom he lists not 
only Carneades the Athenian and Leon the Byzantine 
but many others as well, men who had liv 'ed their 
lives as professing philosophers and yet had adopted 
a style characteristie of the sophists. Among these 
he numbers also Eudoxus of Cnidus, a man w ho holds 
first place among the disciples of Aristotle but also 
was well versed in astronomy, to the extent to which 
it was then eultivated. 

As for myself, though in the dress affeeted by his 
tongue—and he had a tongue of gold, as is actually 
said—it may be eonceded that Dio was a sophist 
in all his writings, provided one sees fit to suppose 
that attention to the sound is a sophistie aim, though 
the nature of this, too, I shall shortly examine, still 
in his purpose Dio is not one kind of person, nor 
should he be elassed with these men, but rather with 
Aristoeles, although he presents a striking contrast 
even with him. To be sure, they both underwent a 
change ; but Aristocles, after having been a philo- 
sopher, both very grave and deeply “frowning, took 
his place among the sophists, and he not only t tasted 
every form of luxury but even went to the extreme. 
And after spending his yonth in defence of the 
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ig 
δογμάτων, kai συγγράμματα ἐξενηνοχὼς εἰς τοὺς 
e y L. ^ 
Ελληνας ἄξια φιλοσόφου σπουδῆς, οὕτω τι ἥττων 
> / ^ 
ἐγένετο δόξης σοφιστικῆς, ws μεταμέλειν μὲν 
αὐτῷ γηρῶντι τῆς ἐν ἡλικίᾳ σεµνότητος, κόψαι 
δὲ τὰ ᾿Ιταλιωτικά τε καὶ ᾿Ασιανὰ θέατρα μελέταις 
» ΄ > M M / H ΄ 
ἐναγωνιζόμενον: ἀλλὰ καὶ κοττάβοις ἐδεδώκει, 
M 3 / 3 ή . > £^ 3 M L4 
καὶ αὐλητρίδας ἐνόμιζε, καὶ ἐπήγγελλεν ἐπὶ τού- 
τοις συσσίτια" ὁ δὲ Δίων ἐξ ἀγνώμονος σοφιστοῦ 
/ 2 / $ ~ ^ Ἂ ’ 
Φιλόσοφος ἀπετελέσθη: τύχῃ δὲ μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμῃ 
χρησάμενος τὴν τύχην αὐτὸς διηγήσατο. ἦν δὲ 
δὴ καὶ τοῦ γράφοντος βίον διηγήσασθαι τὴν περὶ 
. ” / 9 ` M € ^ e 
τὸν ἄνδρα διπλόην, ἀλλὰ μὴ ἁπλῶς οὕτω συγκατ- 
αριθμῆσαι τοῖς ἀμφὶ Ἰαρνεάδην καὶ Εὔδοξον: 
ὧν ἥντινα ἂν λάβης ὑπόθεσιν, φιλόσοφός ἐστι, 
μετακεχειρισμένη σοφιστικῶς, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι λαμπρῶς 
, 14 b ^ M M M > / 
ἀπηγγελμένη καὶ δεξιῶς καὶ πολλὴν τὴν ἀφροδίτην 
ἐπαγομένη. ταύτῃ καὶ παρὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, οὓς 
λέγοντες ἐκήλουν τῷ κάλλει τῶν ὀνομάτων, 
ἠξιοῦντο τῆς προσηγορίας τοῦ σοφιστοῦ: αὐτοὶ 
δ᾽ ἂν ἀπαξιῶσαί μοι δοκοῦσι καὶ οὐδὲ διδόμενον 
/ > 3 / . ~ 
δέξασθαι, φιλοσοφίας ἐν ὀνείδει τὸ τοιοῦτον 
τιθείσης ἄρτι, τοῦ Πλάτωνος ἐπαναστάντος τῷ 
ὀνόματι. ὁ δὲ προύστη τε λαμπρῶς τοῖν βίοιν 
ἑκατέρου χωρίς, καὶ ταῖς ὑποθέσεσι μάχεται ταῖς 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ, λόγους ἐξενεγκὼν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐναντίων 
ἐνστάσεων. 
La A 7 M ? 3 M 3 e bi ? ^ 
Χρὴ δήπου καὶ δι αὐτὴν οὐχ ποτα TUE CU gU 


The school of Aristotle: 
2 A game ος chance popular at drinking parties. 
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doctrines of the Peripatos! and after publishing 
among the Greeks treatises worthy of a philosopher’s 
serious attention, he became so enslaved to the repu- 
tation of a sophist as to repent, as he grew older, of 
the solemnity that marked his prime and to knock 
for admission to the theatres of M: agna Graecia and 
Asia, entering into competitions in declamation. 
Why, he even indulged in the cottabus.? and he 
employed flute-girls. and he issued invitations to 
dinner parties with these attractions. Dio. on the 
contrary, after having been a headstrong sophist, 
ended by becoming a philosopher ; a E this was the 
result of chance rather than of set purpose, as he 
himself has narrated. But it was to be expected 
also of the biographer that he should describe the 
twofold nature of Dio, instead of merely cataloguing 
him along with Carneades and Eudoxus and their 
following. For no matter what treatise of theirs 
you may take. it is philosophic in nature, though 
handled in sophistic fashion, that is, phrased brilliantly 
and cleverly and provided with charm in abundance. 
In this way, too, they were deemed worthy of the 
title sophist by the persons whom they beguiled in 
their speeches by the beauty of their language. 
And yet they themselves would have rejected that 
title, methinks, and would not have accepted it 
when offered, philosophy having lately made it a 
term of reproach, since Plato had rebelled against 
the name. Dio. on the contrary, not only cham- 
pioned in brilliant fashion each of the two types of 
career separately, but he also is at variance with his 
own principles, having published treatises based upon 
the opposite foundations. 

Surely, not least of all by reason of the very 
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λό ὃ . M ^ \ M . ” 
όγοις διαφορὰν μὴ σεσιγῆσθαι τὰ περὶ τὸν ἄνδρα. 
e ^ ^ 
ὅπερ γὰρ ev τοῖς μετὰ ταῦτά φησιν, ἀπολύων 
M ^ ^ 
αὐτὸν αἰτίας συνθέντα ἔπαινον ἐπὶ ψιττακῶ τῷ 
» a ^ ος 
ὄρνιθι: σοφιστοῦ γὰρ εἶναι μηδὲ τούτων ὑπεριδεῖν: 
- s! ή 
αὐτοῦ μὲν ἂν ἔλεγχος εἶναι δόξειε, προειπόντος 
ὅτι τῶν συκοφαντουμένων ἐστὶν ὁ ἀνήρ, ὅστις 
/ ^ > A ^ e f 
φιλόσοφος ὢν εἰς τὸν σοφιστὴν ἕλκεται. λέγει 
. e NM M . e . > 4 
γὰρ οὕτω: Σοφιστὰς δὲ οἱ παλαιοὶ ἐπωνόμαζον 
΄ ^ ^ 
οὐ μόνον τῶν ῥητόρων τοὺς ὑπερφωνοῦντάς τε 
X / > . M ^ / ^ . 
καὶ λαμπρούς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν φιλοσόφων τοὺς σὺν 
- E 
εὐροίᾳ ἑρμηνεύοντας, ὑπὲρ ὧν ἀνάγκη πρότερον 
> ^ » . 3 ” , ΄ Ld 
εἰπεῖν, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ὄντες σοφισταί, δόξαντες δέ, 
παρῆλθον εἰς τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν ταύτην' εἶτα σαφῶς 
φιλοσόφους ἄνδρας ἐξαριθμεῖται: μεθ᾽ ὧν δὴ καὶ 
` / ` τ. ΑΖ » 7 n P 
τὸν Δίωνα, καὶ μετὰ Λίωνα ἄλλους, ὧν περὶ τοῦ 
τελευταίου παυόμενος, Τοσαῦτα, φησί, περὶ τῶν 
΄ » / ^ ^ , 
φιλοσοφησάντων ἐν δόξῃ τοῦ σοφιστεῦσαι: Taù- 
τὸν ἑτέρως εἰπών, ὅτι μὴ ὄντες σοφισταὶ τοῦ 
ὀνόματος ἐπεβάτευσαν. καίτοι μεταξύ πού φησιν 
> ^ e ^ / ` » , , 
ἀπορεῖν ot χοροῦ τάξει τὸν ἄνδρα, περιδέξιον δή 
τινα ὄντα. τί οὖν προεῖπας, τί δὲ ἐπεῖπας, ὅτι 
τοῦτο μὲν ἔστιν, ἐκεῖνο δὲ φαίνεται; 
> > xy 3 λ ^ M M > 
Αλλ᾽ ἔγωγε οὐ μικρολογοῦμαι πρὸς Tas ἐναντιο- 
, ^ \ . / / 5 
Aoyías: συγχωρῶ δὲ τὸν Δίωνα φιλόσοφον ὄντα 
παῖξαι τὰ σοφιστῶν, εἰ μόνον πρᾶός ἐστι καὶ 


ἵλεως φιλοσοφίᾳ, καὶ μηδαμοῦ μηδὲν ἐπηρέακεν 


! No longer extant, 
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difference found among Dio’s discourses, the facts 
about him ought not to have been kept silent. For 
what Philostratus says later on, when he tries to 
excuse Dio for having composed a eulogy on the 
parrot,! namely, that it is to be expected of a sophist 
that he should not disdain even these topics, might 
seem to be a refutation of himself, since previously 
he had said that Dio is one of those who are the 
victims of false charges, since, though a philosopher, 
he is forced into the category of the sophist. These 
are his words: ‘‘ Sophist is the name the men of old 
applied, not only to those orators who excelled in 
delivery and in brilliance, but also to those philo- 
sophers who expressed themselves fluently; and I 
must treat them first, since, though they were not 
sophists, but only so regarded, they have come to 
receive that title." Then he enumerates men who 
were clearly philosophers—among whom, of course, 
he places Dio, and after Dio others—and in conclu- 
ding his remarks about the last in his list he says : 
“So much for those who practised philosophy but 
were thought to have been sophists," which was 
another way of saying that. though not sophists, 
they usurped the title. Yet somewhere between 
he says that he is at a loss to decide in what class to 
place Dio, since, forsooth, Dio is exceedingly clever. 
Why then did you say at the beginning and at the 
end that he really is the one, but seems to be the 
other ? 

However that may be, I for my part do not split 
hairs regarding the contradictions ; on the contrary, 
I am willing to admit that Dio, though a philosopher, 
indulged in the tricks of the sophists, provided only 
that he is kindly and gracious toward philosophy and 
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αὐτῇ, μηδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν συντέθεικε λόγους ἰταμούς 
τε καὶ κακοήθεις. ἀλλ᾽ οὗτός γε πλεῖστα δὴ καὶ 
μάλιστα. σοφιστῶν εἰς φιλοσόφους τε καὶ φιλο- 
σοφίαν ἀπηναισχύντηκεν. ἆτε γάρ, οἶμαι, φύσεως 
λαχὼν ἐχούσης ἰσχύν, καὶ τὸ ῥητορεύειν αὐτὸ 
ἠλήθευεν, ἄμεινον ἀναπεπεισμένος εἶναι τοῦ EL 
κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν τὸ ζῆν κατὰ τὰς κοινὰς ὑπο- 
λήψεις: ὅθεν 0 τε κατὰ τῶν φιλοσόφων αὐτῷ λόγος 
ἐσπουδάσθη, σφόδρα ἀπηγκωνισμένος καὶ οὐδὲν 
σχῆμα ὀκνήσας, καὶ ὃ πρὸς Μουσώνιον ἕτερος 
τοιοῦτος, οὐ προσγυμναζομένου τῷ τόπῳ τοῦ 
Aiwvos, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ διαθέσεως γράφοντος, ὡς ἐγὼ 
σφόδρα .διισχυρίζομαι: πείσαιμι δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἄλλον, 
ὅστις εὔστοχος ἤθους εἰρωνείαν τε καὶ ἀλήθειαν 
ἐκ παντοδαποῦ λόγου φωρᾶσαι. 

᾿Επειδή τε ἐφιλοσόφησεν, ἐνταῦθα δὴ καὶ 
μάλιστα ἡ ῥώμη τῆς φύσεως αὐτοῦ διεδείχθη. 
ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐπιγνούσης͵ ὀψὲ τῆς φύσεως τὸ οἰκεῖον 
ἔργον, οὐ κατὰ μικρόν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅλοις τοῖς ἱστίοις 
ἀπηνέχθη τῆς σοφιστικῆς προαιρέσεως" ὃς γε καὶ 
τὰς ῥητορικὰς τῶν ὑποθέσεων οὐκέτι ῥητορικῶς, 
ἀλλὰ πολιτικῶς μετεχειρίσατο. εἴ τις ἀγνοεῖ τὴν 
ἐν ταὐτῷ προβλήματι διαφορὰν τοῦ πολιτικοῦ καὶ 
τοῦ ῥήτορος, ἐπελθέτω μετὰ νοῦ τὸν ᾿Ασπασίας 
τε καὶ Ἡερικλέους ἐπιτάφιον Θουκυδίδου καὶ 
Πλάτωνος, ὧν «ἑκάτερος θατέρου παρὰ πολὺ 
καλλίων ἐστί, τοῖς οἰκείοις κανόσι κρινόμενος. 

O δ᾽ οὖν Δίων ἔοικε θεωρήμασι μὲν τεχνικοῖς 


1 The two compositions here mentioned are not extant. 

? Pericles’ famous oration (Thuc. 2. 35-16) is statesman- 
like, while Aspasia's (Plato, Menerenus 236 p—249 C) is a 
M of rhetorical composition, 
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nowhere has dealt despitefully with it or has composed 
against it speeches which are both reckless and 
malicias, Yet the fact is that Dio has behaved with 
more copious and vehement effrontery toward both 
philosophers and philosophy than any of the sophists. 
The reason, I fancy, is that, being ‘endowed with a 
forceful disposition, he was [τις also in his behaviour 
as a public speaker, having been convinced that it 
is better to live in accord with common notions than 
in accord with philosophy. ‘Therefore not only was 
his diatribe Against the Philosophers a serious com- 
position on hiss part. utterly unabashed and shrinking 
from no rhetorical device, but also his Reply to 
Musonius* was another of the same character, for Dio 
was not employing the occasion to exercise his talents, 
but rather writing from conviction, as I emphatically 
maintain, and I could convince any one else who is 
skilful at detecting both irony ‘and sincerity of 
character in every sort of composition. 

Furthermore, when Dio took up philosophy, then 
indeed most of all the vigour of his nature was dis- 
play ed. For as if his nature had been late in recog- 
nizing its proper function, not little by little but 
under full sail he was swept away from the calling of 
a sophist. At any rate. those subjects which were 
rhetorical he no longer handled like a rhetorician but 
rather like a statesman. Ifa person is ignorant of the 
difference between the statesman and the rhetorician 
in dealing with the same problem, let him review the 
funeral orations of Aspasia and Pericles as recorded 
by Thucydides and by Plato. each of which is far 
more beautiful than the other when judged by its 
own special standards.? 

Well then, in philosophy Dio apparently did not 
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ev φιλοσοφίᾳ μὴ προσταλαιπωρῆσαι μηδὲ προσ- 
ανασχεῖν φυσικοῖς δόγμασιν, ἅτε ὀψὲ τοῦ -καιροῦ 
µετατεθειµένος' ὀνάσθαι δὲ τῆς στοᾶς ὅσα εἰς 
ἦθος τείνει καὶ ἠρρενῶσθαι παρ᾽ ὀντινοῦν τῶν ἐφ 
ἑαυτοῦ, ἐπιθέσθαι δὲ τῷ νουθετεῖν ἀνθρώπους 
καὶ μονάρχους καὶ ἰδιώτας καὶ καθ ἕνα καὶ 
ἀθρόους, εἰς ὃ χρήσασθαι προαποκειμένῃ τῇ 
παρασκευῇ τῆς γλώττης. διό μοι δοκεῖ καλῶς 
ἔχειν ἐπιγράφειν ἅπασι τοῖς Δίωνος λόγοις, ὅτι 
πρὸ τῆς φυγῆς 7 E μετὰ τὴν φυγήν, οὐχ οἷς ἐμφαί- 
νεται μόνοις ἡ φυγή, καθάπερ ἐπέγραψαν | ήδη 
τινές, ἀλλ᾽ ἁπαξάπασιν. οὕτω γὰρ ἂν εἴημεν 
τούς τε φιλοσόφους καὶ τοὺς αὐτὸ τοῦτο σοφι- 
στικοὺς λόγους διειληφότες ἑκατέρους χωρίς, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ ὥσπερ ἐν νυκτομαχίᾳ περιτευξόµεθα αὐτῷ 
νῦν μὲν βάλλοντι Σωκράτην. καὶ Ζήνωνα τοῖς ἐκ 
Διονυσίων σκώμμασι καὶ τοὺς ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἀξιοῦντι 
πάσης ἐλαύνεσθαι γῆς καὶ θαλάττης, ὡς ὄντας 
Kijpas πόλεών τε καὶ πολιτείας, νῦν δὲ στεφα- 
νοῦντί τε αὐτοὺς καὶ παράδειγμα τιθεμένῳ γενναίου 
βίου καὶ σώφρονος. 

Φιλόστρατος δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ἀπεριμερίμνως τὸν 
ἔπαινον τοῦ ψιττακοῦ καὶ τὸν EvPoéa τῆς αὐτῆς 
προαιρέσεως οἴεται, καὶ ὑπὲρ ἀμφοῖν ὁμοίως εἰς 
ἀπολογίαν καθίσταται τὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ Δίωνος, ὡς 
μὴ ἐπὶ τοῖς τυχοῦσιν ἐσπουδακέναι δοκεῖν. τοῦτο 
δ ἤδη πλέον ἐστὶ ποιήσασθαι θάτερον. ὁ γὰρ 
ἀναγορεύσας αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς δι᾽ ὁλοκλήρου τοῦ 


! The Stoic school. 
2 Synesius refers to the licence of comedy. 
3 No longer extant. 
eT 
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persevere in technical speeulations. nor did he devote 
himself to physical dogmas, because he had shifted 
his position late in his career ; on the contrary. 
he seems to have profited from the Porch? in all 
that pertains to character, and to have become more 
manly than any person of his own day; further- 
more, he applied himself to the task of admonishing 
mankind, whether monarehs or men in private station. 
whether singly or in groups, to which end he utilized 
the training in oral expression which he had acquired 
previously. For this reason I think it well to make 
the notation “ before his exile " or “ subsequent to 
his exile " on all Dio's speeches, not alone on those 
in which his exile is reflected, as some have done in 
the past, but on one and all. For by so doing we 
should have separated the philosophic speeches and 
the truly sophistie, each variety by itself, and we 
shall not, as in a noeturnal engagement, find him at 
one moment hurling at Socrates and Zeno the coarse 
jests of the Dionysiae festival? and demanding that 
their disciples be expelled from every land and sea 
in the belief that they are Messengers of Death to 
states and civic organization MES and at another 
moment find him crowning them with garlands and 
making them his pattern of a life of nobility and 
sobr iety. 

Philostratus, however, and without due considera- 
tion, imagines the Encomium on the Parrot? and the 
Euboean Discourse? to belong to the same school, and 

regarding both alike he enters the lists in the defence 
of Dio, to save him from the imputation of having 
paid serious attention to ordinary matters. But this 
actuallv is rather to achieve for himself the other 
alternative. For he who had publicly proclaimed 
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βίου φιλοσοφήσασι προϊὼν οὐ μόνον ἐνδέδωκε 
πρὸς τὸ καὶ σοφιστικόν τι ἔργον εἰργάσθαι τὸν 
Δίωνα, ἀλλὰ προσαποστερεῖ τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τῶν 
ὄντων ἐκ τῆς φιλοσόφου μερίδος, προσνέμων αὐτὰ 
τοῖς σοφιστικοῖς. εἰ γὰρ τὸν EdBoda τις ἀφαι- 
ρήσεται τοῦ σπουδαῖον εἶναι καὶ ὑπὲρ σπουδαίων 
συγκεῖσθαι, οὔ μοι δοκεῖ ῥᾷστ᾽ ἂν ὁ τοιοῦτος 
ἐγκρῖναί τινα λόγον τῶν Δίωνος ὥστε καὶ φι- 
λόσοφον ὑπ αὐτοῦ προσειρῆσθαι. ὡς οὗτός γε ὁ 
λόγος ὑποτύπωσίς ἐστιν εὐδαίμονος βίου, πένητι 
καὶ πλουσίῳ τοῦ παντὸς ἀνάγνωσμα ἀξιώτατον. 
ὠδηκός τε yap ἦθος ὑπὸ πλούτου καταστέλλει, 
τὸ εὔδαιμον ἑτέρωθι δείξας, καὶ τὸ καταπεπτωκὸς 
ὑπὸ πενίας ἐγείρει καὶ ἀταπείνωτον εἶναι Tapa- 
σκευάζει, τοῦτο μὲν τῷ καταμελιτοῦντι τὰς 
ἁπάντων ἀκοὰς διηγήματι, ὑφ᾽ οὗ κἂν Ξέρξης 
ἀνεπείσθη, Ξέρξης ἐκεῖνος 6 τὴν μεγάλην στρατιὰν 
ἐλάσας ἐπὶ τοὺς “Ελληνας, μακαριώτερον ἑαυτοῦ 
γεγονέναι κυνηγέτην ἄνδρα ἐν TH ὀρεινῇ τῆς 
Ἠὐβοίας κέγχρους ἐσθίοντα, τοῦτο δὲ ταῖς ἀρίσταις 
ὑποθήκαις, αἷς χρώμενος οὐδεὶς αἰσχυνεῖται πενίαν, 
εἰ μή γε καὶ φεύξεται. 

Διὸ βελτίους οἱ τάττοντες αὐτὸν μετὰ τὸν 
ἔσχατον περὶ βασιλείας, ἐν ᾧ τέτταρας ὑποθέμενος 
βίους καὶ δαίμονας, τὸν φιλοχρήματόν τε καὶ τὸν 
ἀπολαυστικὸν καὶ τρίτον τὸν φιλότιμον, τελευταῖον 
δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσι τὸν εὔφρονα καὶ σπουδαῖον, 


1 Or. 4. 

2 This is not strictly true, for the fourth life and spirit is 
merely promised (Or, 4. 139), as Synesius himself proceeds 
to point out. 
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Dio to be among those who had practised philosophy 
all their lives has not only later on yielded to the 
idea that Dio had also done work of a sophistic 
nature, but he goes so far as to defrand him also of 
the possessions which come from the philosophic 
category, since he assigns them to those that are 
sophistic. For if a person is going to rob the Euboean 
Discourse of its claim to be a serious work and to 
have been composed on serious topics. in my opinion 
such a person would not very easily accept any of 
Dio's speeches to the extent of having it labelled by 
him actually philosophic. For cert tainly this discourse 
constitutes a pattern of a happy life. a work of litera- 
ture of the very highest value for rich or poor alike. 
For not only does it deflate a character that has 
become puffed up by riches, pointing out that happi- 
ness is to be found elsewhere, but it also arouses a 
character that has been cast down bv poverty and 
restores its self-respect. partly by means of his tale 
that fills the ears of all with sweetness. a tale by 
which even Xerxes. the famous Xerxes who marched 
his mighty host against the Greeks. might have been 
persuaded that a unten who fed on millet amid 
the mountains of Euboea had been more blessed than 
himself, and partly by his most excellent precepts, 
which will not allow any one who follows them to be 
ashamed of poverty. unless of course he is also to be 
an exile. 

Therefore those are better critics who place pui 
Euboean after the last discourse On  Kingship.! 
which, after having set forth lives and spirits of iur 
kinds?—the avaricious, the pleasure-loving. thirdly 
the ambitious. and finally, to cap them all. the 
gracious and serious—he describes and sketches the 
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ἐκείνους μὲν τοὺς κατὰ τὴν ἀλογίαν ἅπαντας 
A M / ΄ . ^ + 
γράφει τε καὶ σχηματίζει, παύεται δὲ τοῦ βιβλίου, 
τὸν λοιπὸν ἐπαγγειλάμενος αὐτίκα ἀποδώσειν, 
y ^ 
ὅτῳ ποτὲ πεπρωμένος ἐκ θεῶν ἐγένετο. χωρὶς 
οὖν τιθέντι τοὺς ἐν τοῖς συχνοῖς λόγοις Διογένας 
τε καὶ Σωκράτας, ot καὶ περιττοὶ τὴν φύσιν 
LANI ej ^ ^ 
ἔδοξαν: καὶ οὐχ ἁπαντός ἐστιν 6 τοῖν ἀνδροῖν 
£ ^ , 5 “ , \ v ^ ^ 
τούτοιν ζῆλος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις εὐθὺς atpeotv τινα τῶν 
` f e / ` M . M 
κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν ὑπέσχετο: τὸν δὲ κατὰ τὴν 
κοινὴν φύσιν ζητοῦντι καὶ τὸν ἅπασιν ἐγχωροῦντα, 
δίκαιον, ὅσιον, -αὐτουργόν, ἀπὸ τῶν ὄντων φιλάν- 
το. οὐκ ἂν ἕτερος ἀντὶ τοῦ [ὐβοέως aro- 
δεδοµένος εἴη βίος εὐδαιμονικός. 
, 
"Erte καὶ τοὺς Ἐσσηνοὺς ἐπαινεῖ που, πόλιν 
> ~ 
ὅλην εὐδαίμονα τὴν παρὰ τὸ νεκρὸν ioan ev TH 
~ > ή 
μεσογείᾳ τῆς Παλαιστίνης κειμένην παρ᾽ αὐτά 
. s / € λ > M e 5 ο} ^ 
που τὰ Σόδομα. ὁ γὰρ ἀνὴρ ὅλως, ἐπειδὴ τοῦ 
^ > Id . 5 . ^ > ΄ 
φιλοσοφεῖν ἀπήρξατο καὶ εἰς τὸ νουθετεῖν ἀνθρώ- 
πους ἀπέκλινεν, οὐδένα λόγον ἄκαρπον ἐξενήνοχε. 
Va . la b € 
Τῷ δὲ μὴ παρέργως ἐντυγχάνοντι δήλη καὶ ἡ 
τῆς ἑρμηνείας ἰδέα διαλλάττουσα καὶ οὐκ οὖσα 
μία τῷ Δίωνι κατά τε τὰς σοφιστικὰς ὑποθέσεις 
καὶ κατὰ τὰς πολιτικάς. ἐν ἐκείναις μὲν γὰρ 
ὑπτιάζει καὶ ὡραΐζεται, καθάπερ ὁ ταὼς περιαθρῶν 
M Φ ^ oh ^ 
αὑτὸν καὶ otov γανύμενος ἐπὶ ταῖς ἀγλαῖαις τοῦ 
y ^ ^ / . 
λόγου, ἅτε πρὸς ἓν τοῦτο ὁρῶν καὶ τέλος τὴν 
εὐφωνίαν τιθέμενος. ἔστω παράδειγμα ἡ τῶν 
Τεμπῶν φράσις καὶ ὁ Μέμνων. ἐν τούτῳ μέν γε 


1 The Essenes were a Jewish sect. Synesins is our only 
witness to the existence of this writing. 
? Neither work now extant. The former presumably 
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first three, which are all marked by lack of reason, 
but concludes his treatise with the announcement 
that the one yet remaining he will presently display 
for him, whoever it may be, for whom it has been 
destined by the gods. Accordingly, if one sets aside 
the Diogeneses and Socrateses that are found in 
many of his discourses, who actually have been 
thought unusual in their nature—and it is not every 
one who can imitate those two men, but only he who 
from the outset has professed some one of the philo- 
sophie creeds—and if he seeks after the life which 
accords with our common nature and which is pos- 
sible for us all—righteous, pious, industrious, generous 
with its possessions—no other life would be displayed 
instead of the Euboean as a life of happiness. 

Furthermore, Dio somewhere praises the Essenes.! 
a community of complete happiness, situated beside 
the Dead Sea in the interior of Palestine somewhere 
near Sodom itself. For when once he had started 
on his career as a philosopher and had turned to 
admonishing mankind, Dio never produced any dis- 
course at all which was unprofitable. 

But to one who is not a superficial reader it is 
plain that Dio's form of expression varies and is 
not uniform, according as his themes are sophistic or 
political. For in the sophistic he struts and plumes 
himself, looking himself over like the peacock and. 
as it were, exulting i in the splendours of his eloquence. 
since he has eyes for that alone and makes euphony 
his goal. Take, for example. his Tempé and his 
Memnon.? In the latter, certainly. his style is actually 


dealt with the famous Vale of Tempé in northern Greece ; 
the latter has been associated with the Memnon statues at 
Egyptian Thebes. 
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. [4 lA 7 > e * / M X ~ 74 
καὶ ὑπότυφός ἐστιν ἡ ἑρμηνεία: τὰ δὲ τοῦ δευτέρου 
T d ’ ο > an 3 3 ~ » ~ 4 
χρόνου βιβλία, ἥκιστ᾽ ἂν ἐν αὐτοῖς ἴδοις χαῦνόν 
` C lA 2. z / 
τι καὶ διαπεφορημένον. ἐξελαύνει γάρ τοι φιλο- 
’ \ » A , fd A] > , 
σοφία kai ἀπὸ γλώττης τρυφήν, τὸ ἐμβριθές τε 
καὶ κόσμιον κάλλος ἀγαπῶσα, ὁποῖόν ἐστι τὸ 
ἀρχαῖον, κατὰ φύσιν ἔχον καὶ τοῖς ὑποκειμένοις 
οἰκεῖον, οὗ μετὰ τοὺς λίαν ἀρχαίους καὶ Δίων 
΄ ^ M 
ἐπιτυγχάνει, διὰ τῶν πραττομένων ἰών, κἂν λέγῃ 
κἂν διαλέγηται. 
"Eoro παράδειγµα τῆς ἀφελοῦς καὶ κυρίως 
ἐχούσης ἑρμηνείας ὁ ἐκκλησιαστικός τε καὶ ὁ 
. 
βουλευτικός' εἰ δὲ βούλει, καὶ ὀντινοῦν τῶν πρὸς 
X > 
τὰς πόλεις εἰρημένων τε καὶ ἀνεγνωσμένων προ- 
3 y € ’ > ’ » .. F 
κεχειρισμένος, ἴδοις ἂν ἑκατέραν ἰδέαν ἀρχαϊκήν, 
- > ~ ^ > / ^ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῆς νεωτέρας ἠχοῦς τῆς ἐπιποιούσης τῷ 
$ ~ , € ~ € ’ - f 
κάλλει τῆς φύσεως, ὁποῖαι at διαλέξεις, ὧν πρόσθεν 
. / 
ἐμνημονεύσαμεν, ὁ Μέμνων τε καὶ τὰ Τέμπη, 
λόγος τε οὗτος ὁ κατὰ τῶν φιλοσόφων. κἂν γὰρ 
X EN / / 1 
ἀποπροσποιῆται, πάνυ τοῦ θεάτρου γίνεται καὶ 
A * er € , $ 
τῆς χάριτος: καὶ οὐκ ἂν εὗροις ῥητορείαν ἐπαφρο- 
~ X + 14 
διτοτέραν παρὰ τῷ Δίωνι: ὃ καὶ θαυμάσας ἔχω 
3 / / Ly 
τὴν τύχην φιλοσοφίας, et μήτε κωμῳδία τῶν 
ed ~ ~ s i ~ 3 a A L4 ο 
Νεφελῶν μᾶλλον εὐδοκιμεῖ: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἔστιν ἥντινα 
μετὰ τῆς ἴσης δυνάμεως ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἀπήγγελκε' 
τεκμήριον ποιοῦ τοῦ στρογγύλως καὶ σὺν εὐροίᾳ 
προενηνέχθαι, 


κηρὸν διατήξας, εἶτα τὴν ψύλλαν λαβὼν 


Th » \ ` αν ` IS , 
ἐνέβαψιεν εις TOV K7)poV αυτης TC) ποοε 


1 We do not know to what speeches Synesius refers. 
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bombastic. But in the works of his second period 
by no means would you find anything conceited and 
diffuse. For, you see, philosophy ας luxuri- 
ousness even in the field of eloquence, being fond of 
a beauty which is grave and orderly, the ancient 
form, natura] and germane to the subject, a form 
which Dio, too, achieves, second only to the very 
ancient writers, proceeding as he does through the 
matters in hand, whether he is delivering a speech 
or conducting a discussion. 

Take as samples of his unaffected and Pi 
style his Ecclesiasticus and his Bouleuticus.! Or, 
you wish, take any one at all of his addresses to De 
eities, whether orally delivered or read, and you would 
find in each an old-fashioned style rather than that 
of the more modern note which makes additions to 
the beauty of nature, as in the case of the discourses 
already mentioned. the Memnon and the Tempé, and 
in this one, too. Against the Philosophers. For even 
if he diselaims it, this speech belongs wholly to the 
theatre and the desire to please : furthermore, you 
could not find a more charming display of rhetoric 
in Dio. In this connexion I have marvelled at the 
good fortune of philosophy if. in the first place, no 
comedy is more in favour than the Clouds; for there 
is none which Aristophanes has composed with equal 
power. As witness to his compact and flowing style. 
take these lines : 


He melted wax, and then he took the flea 
And dipt its two feet in the wax ; and then, 


Or. 47 and Or. 48 were delivered before the Heclesia, and 
the next two before the Boulé. 

2 The popularity of the Clouds is attested by the number 
of the manuscripts in which it is found. 
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> / £ / 
kåta ψυγείσῃ περιέφυσαν Ἰ]ερσικαί. 

A ή 
ταύτας ὑπολύσας ἀνεμέτρει τὸ χωρίον. 


᾿Αριστείδην τε ὁ πρὸς Πλάτωνα λόγος ὑπὲρ 
~ / . , / , ^ e 
τῶν τεσσάρων πολὺν ἐκήρυξεν ἐν τοῖς “Ελλησω: 
T M t € ^ 
οὗτος μὲν καὶ τέχνης ἁπάσης ἀμοιρῶν ὅν γε οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν ἐπαγάγοις εἴδει ῥητορικῆς, οὔκουν ἐκ τοῦ δι- 
M] ~ / ^ 
καίου γε kai τῶν νόμων τῆς τέχνης' συγκείμενος 
S / M ^ 
δ᾽ οὖν ἀπορρήτῳ κάλλει καὶ θαυμαστῇ τινι χάριτι, 
εἰκῇ πως ἐπιτερπούσῃ τοῖς ὀνόμασι καὶ τοῖς 
iai 7 ^ 
ῥήμασιν: οὗτός τε ὁ Δίων ἤκμασε μάλιστα ἐν τῷ 
- “ ^ 
κατὰ τῶν φιλοσόφων, ἥντινα καὶ καλοῦσιν ἀκμὴν 
^ € / 
οἱ νεώτεροι: τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἡρμόσατο πανηγυρικώ- 
- A / > . 
τερον ἀνδρὸς ἀφελοῦς, καὶ μέντοι γε εἰς τὴν 
τοιαύτην ἰδέαν αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ ταύτῃ κράτιστος 
ἔδοξεν. 
, / ^ € Δ. «Φ 2 2 ^ 
Οὐ μέντοι τοσοῦτον 6 Δίων ἐξωρχήσατο τὴν 


a 


ἀρχαίαν ῥητορικὴν ἐν ois kai δοκεῖ σαφῶς ava- 
χωρεῖν τῶν οἰκείων ἠθῶν, ὡς ἂν καὶ λαθεῖν ὅτι 
Ἁίων ἐστί, παρακινήσας εἰς τὸ νεώτερον: ἀλλ᾽ 
εὐλαβῶς ἅπτεται τῆς παρανομίας, καὶ αἰσχυνομένῳ 
γε ἔοικεν, ὅταν τι παρακεκινδυνευμένον καὶ 
νεανικὸν προενέγκηται: ὥστε κἂν αἰτίαν φύγοι 
δειλίας, εἰ πρὸς τὴν ὕστερον ἐπιπολάσασαν τῶν 
ῥητόρων τόλμαν αὐτὸν ἐξετάζοιμεν, τοῖς πλείστοις 
δὲ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ παρὰ βραχὺ τοῖς ἅπασι μετ᾽ 
ἐκείνων ταττέσθω τῶν ἀρχαίων τε καὶ στασίμων 


€ € 


ῥητόρων, παρ᾽ ὀντινοῦν καὶ δήμῳ διαλεχθῆναι 


1 Clouds 149-152. 
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When cooled, about it Persian shoes had formed. 
Removing these, he fell to measuring the space. 


Again, the address To Plato in Defence of the Four 
heralded the fame of Aristeides far and wide among 
the Greeks.? This work, while actually devoid of all 
artifice, one which surely you could not even assign 
to the category of rhetoric, at least justly and on 
the basis of the laws of the art, is composed with 
an ineffable beauty and wondrous charm, one that 
seemingly without premeditation delights by means 
of its nouns and verbs. And lastly, our Dio was at 
his prime in his Against the Philosophers, to use the 
term prime as the moderns do ; that is, he composed 
in a more showy manner than a plain man would, 
and yet for such a style Dio was thought to be at his 
best in this. 

However, in the works in which hc seems clearly 
to depart from his own special habits Dio did not 
display such scorn for the old-fashioned rhetoric as 
to disguise the fact that it is Dio, though he did 
move in the direction of the more modern ; on the 
contrary, he is discreet when he violates his standards, 
and he actually seems to be ashamed whenever he 
has used any daring or audacious expression. There- 
fore he might even be taken to task for cowardice, if 
we were to scrutinize him in the light of the audacity 
which later became the vogue among the orators. 
But in most of his own τοι. yes, in very nearly all, 
let him be ranked with those old-fashioned and steady 
orators, since, compared with any one at all, he is 
wholly fit to address either a community or a person 


2 Aelius Aristeides (a.p. 129-189) in the work in question 
praises "Themistocles, Miltiades, Pericles, and Cimon. 
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` 2 ΄ - 4 s e X € ~ 
καὶ ἰδιώτῃ τοῦ παντὸς ἄξιος. οἵ τε γὰρ ῥυθμοὶ 
~ / Ý y . M 2 ~ s 
τοῦ λόγου κεκολασμένοι καὶ τὸ βάθος τοῦ ἤθους 
otov σωφρονιστῇ τινι καὶ παιδαγωγῷ πρέπον 
πόλεως ὅλης ἀνοήτως διακειμένης. ὥσπερ δὲ 
τὴν ἑρμηνείαν οὔτε μίαν ἔφαμεν πάντως οὔτε 
ἀνεπίγνωστον ὅτι «Ἀίωνός ἐστιν ἑκατέρα, νῦν μὲν 
~ ~ Ν 
ῥήτορος ἀνδρός, νῦν δὲ πολιτικοῦ, οὕτω καὶ τὰς 
ὃ "d er » 3 4 / ὃ / 2 4 
ιανοίας, ὅστις οὐκ αὐτὸς δίχα διανοίας ἐπιβάλλει 
. E ej ` ^ / ? ~ > ΄ 
τὰς ὄψεις ὅτῳ δὴ τῶν βιβλίων αὐτοῦ, ἐπιγνώσεται 
- - > ~ 
λίωνος οὔσας ἐν ταῖν δυοῖν ἰδέαιν τῶν ὑποθέσεων: 
κἂν τὸ φαυλότατον προχειρίσῃ, τὸν Atwva ὄψει 
τὸν ποριμώτατον τῇ ῥητορείᾳ παντὸς ἐξευρεῖν 
λόγους: μακρῷ γὰρ δὴ σοφιστῶν κατὰ τὸ ἐπι- 
^ 3 M 
χειρῆσαι διήνεγκεν. εἰ δέ τις καὶ érepos σοφιστὴς 
> » - 1 ^ 
ἦν εὔπορος, ἀλλὰ πολλοῦ ye καὶ δεῖ παραβάλλεσθαι 
~ [4 ei 
πρὸς τὴν τοῦδε πυκνότητα: ἅμα δὲ καὶ θαυμαστή 
> . 
τις ἰδιότης χαρακτηρίζει τὰς Δίωνος ἐπινοίας. 
A » 
δηλούτω σοι τὸν ἄνδρα ó "Ῥοδιακός τε καὶ ὁ 
Τρωικός: εἰ δὲ βούλει, καὶ 6 τοῦ κώνωπος ἔπαινος. 
ἐσπουδάσθη γὰρ τῷ Δίωνι καὶ τὰ παίγνια, παν- 
ταχοῦ τῇ φύσει χρωμένῳ' καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἀπιστή- 
σαις αὐτὰ τῆς αὐτῆς εἶναι παρασκευῆς τε καὶ 
δυνάµεως. 
^ f M / > ^ 3 ^ 4 . 
Taira μοι περὶ Δίωνος εἰπεῖν ἐπῆλθε πρὸς τὸν 
ὕστερόν ποτε παῖδα ἐσόμενον, ἐπεί pot καὶ διεξ- 
ιόντι τοὺς παντοδαποὺς αὐτοῦ λόγους μεταξὺ τὸ 
M 
μάντευμα γέγονε. πατρικὸν δὴ πέπονθα, καὶ ἤδη 
συνεῖναι τῷ παιδὶ βούλομαι καὶ διδάσκει, ἅττα 
- M] e ’ 
μοι φρονεῖν ἔπεισι περὶ ἑκάστου συγγραφέως τε 
καὶ συγγράμματος, συνιστὰς αὐτῶ φίλους ἄνδρας 
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in pr ivate station. For the rhy thms of his speech are 
restrained and the gravity of his style is such as would 
befit any supervisor rand guardian of a state wholly in- 
clined to folly. But just as I have said of his style, 
that it is not by any means uniform, and vet that un- 
mistakably each sty le is Dio's, now as orator and now 
as statesman, so also regarding his thoughts—whoever 
not without thought himself casts his eves on any of 
Dio's writings will see that the thoughts are Dio's 
in both varieties of his speeches ; and even if vou 
select the most trivial of them. you will find Dio to 
be the most resourceful in his orator y at finding words 
for everything. for he is far superior to the sophists 
in dialectic argument. Nay. if any other sophist was 
resourceful, still he is far from deservi ing comparison 
with Dio in regard to the latter’s sagacity ; ; and at 
the same ΠΗ a wondrous individuality "marks his 
thoughts. Let both his Rhodian and his Trojan! 
discourses reveal him to you; or, if vou wish, include 
his Eulogy of the Gnat? For even his sportive com- 
positions were treated seriously by Dio. who indulged 
his natural propensities in every field : moreover. 
vou would not doubt that they were the product of 
the same training and faculty. 

This is what it has occurred to me to s: av about Dio 
to him who some day in the future is to be my son. 
for even as [ was going through Dio's speeches of 
every kind I received the pr ophecy. Already I feel 
like a father. and I want to be with my son at once 
aud to teach him whatever occurs to me to think 
about each writer and each work of literature, intro- 
ducing to him men who are my friends, along with 


1 Or. 11 and Or. 31 respectively. 
? No longer extant. 
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μετὰ τῆς προσηκούσης ἕκαστον κρίσεως" ἐν οἷς 
ἔστω καὶ Δίων ὁ Προυσαεύς, περιττὸς ἀνὴρ εἰπεῖν 
τε καὶ γνῶναι. καὶ τοῦτον οὖν ἐπαινέσας αὐτῷ 
παραδίδωμι, ἵνα μοι μετὰ τοὺς τῆς γενναίας 
φιλοσοφίας προστάτας ἀπάρχοιτό ποτε καὶ τοῖς 
πολιτικοῖς τοῦ Δίωνος γράμμασι, μεθόριον αὐτὰ 
ἡγούμενος τῶν προπαιδευμάτων τε καὶ τῆς AAN- 
θινωτάτης παιδείας. 


Photius Bibl. cod. 209 


Photius, the learned Patriarch of Constantinople of the 
ninth century, was an omnivorous reader, and his observations 
on what he read are embodied in a digest entitled Bibliotheca. 
Ilis discussion of Dio's writings, which is confined to the 
eighty discourses that make up our own collection, opens with 
a few details regarding the life and personal characteristics 
of Dio, followed by general remarks concerning his literary 
qualities, Photius then proceeds to list, title by title, all 


᾿Ανεγνώσθη .Νίωνος βιβλίον ἐν λόγοις n’. οὗτος 
ἔστι μὲν τὴν πατρίδα Ιρουσαεύς, φυγὰς δ᾽ ἐγε- 
γόνει ταύτης, τυραννίδος ἐκκλίνων δουλείαν, καὶ 
πολλὴν ἐπῆλθε πλανώμενος γῆν. δεξιὸς δὲ περὶ 
τοὺς λόγους ἔδοξεν εἶναι, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς ὅσοι 
ῥυθμίζειν συμβουλεύουσι τὰ ἤθη. ἤκμασε δὲ κατὰ 
τοὺς χρόνους τοῦ βασιλέως. Tpavavod, Kal πλεῖ- 
στον διέτριψε χρόνον παρ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ τῆς ὅτι 
μάλιστα τιμῆς καὶ δεξιώσεως ἔτυχεν, ὡς καὶ συγ- 
καθέζεσθαι αὐτὸν τῷ βασιλείῳ ὀχήματι. παῖς 
μὲν ἦν οὗτος [Ι]ασικράτους, σοφιστὴς δὲ καὶ 
φιλόσοφος τὸ ἐπιτήδευμα. ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον δ᾽ αὐτὸν 
τῆς κατὰ τὸ σχῆμά φασι σεμνότητος ἀντιποιεῖσθαι 
ὡς καὶ λεοντῆν πολλάκις ἐνημμένον ποιεῖσθαι τὴν 
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the critical appraisal befitting each. And among 
these let Dio of Prusa, too, have his place, a man 
remarkable in both speech and discernment. And 
so, having praised Dio, I entrust him to my son, 
that having cultivated the champions of genuine 
philosophy, he may some day. I trust, pay tribute 
also to the political writings of Dio, believing them 
to be a border-land between the preparatory subjects 
of instruction and the most gennine education. 


Photius 


eighty discourses that had come to his attention, usually 
adding a few words to indicate the contents and occasionally 
including remarks by way of critical appraisal, His literary 
J judgement does him credit. It should be noted that the order 
in which Photius presents the discourses differs markedly 
Jrom that followed in the present edition, the same difference 
‘being observable to-day between the two main families of Dio 
manuscripts. 


Bibliotheca : We have read a work of Dio's con- 
sisting of eighty speeches. Dio is by birth a citizen 
of Prusa, but he was banished from there because he 
shunned being in slavery to a tyrant. and he covered 
much territory in his w anderings. He gained a 
reputation for being clever in his speeches, and 
especially in those w 'hich advise men to amend their 
ways. He flourished in the time of the emperor 
Trajan, and he spent a great deal of time in his 
society and gained from him the ver v highest honour 
and hospitality. even to the extent of sitting beside 
Trajan in his imperial carriage. Dio was the son of 
Pasicrates, and a sophist and philosopher by pro- 
fession. It is said that he made such pretensions to 
dignity of appearance as even to appear frequently 
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/ Ν > > / 3 , . A 
πρόοδον. φωνὴν ὃ ἠρεμαίαν ἠφίει καὶ σταθεράν: 
καὶ σχολαῖον μέν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀναβεβλημένον βάδισμα, 
καὶ. τἆλλα τῶν κινημάτων οὐκ ἀσύμφωνα: ἰσχνὸς 
δ᾽ ἦν καὶ οὐδὲ μέγας τὸ σῶμα. 

Toórov πολλούς φασι καὶ ποικίλους γράψαι 

ε ε ^ 

icd οἱ δ᾽ ets ἡμετέραν φθάσαντες γνῶσιν τὸν 
ἐπλήρουν ἀριθμόν. Ἀρυσόστομον δ᾽ αὐτὸν οἱ 
λέγοι τῇ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν γενεᾷ δεδώκασιν ἐπονομάζειν. 
ἔστι μὲν οὖν, ὅπερ ἔφην, τὸ πλεῖστον αὐτοῦ τῶν 
λόγων, οὓς ἡμεῖς ἴσμεν, συμβουλευτικόν' οἷα δ᾽ 
εἰκός, καὶ τῷ συμβουλευτικῷ παραπλεκόμενον τὸ 
οἷον δικανικὸν παραπλήσιον τὴν ἀρετὴν Kav τῷ 
~ ~ M ^ 

μέρει τῷδε τοῦ λόγου δεικνύει, καὶ μάλιστα τῶν 
z e € / ΄ A 3 ^ 
ἄλλων 6 "Ῥοδιακός. δριμύς τε γάρ ἐστι τοῖς 
ἐνθυμήμασι καὶ τὸ συνεστραμμένον πρός γε τὸν 
αὑτοῦ χαρακτῆρα τῶν λόγων ἔχων καὶ τὸ ἔντονον 
μετὰ τοῦ γονίμου πλουτῶν: ἄριστος δὲ τοῖς mapa- 
δείγμασι καὶ πολύς ἐστι πανταχοῦ, καὶ ποικίλης 
ὕλης λαμβάνων αὐτὰ καὶ προσφυῶς ἁρμοζόμενος. 
χαίρει δὲ μάλιστα καὶ μυθολογήμασι τὰς παραι- 
νέσεις συνδιαπλέκειν' διὸ καὶ τὸ ἀφελὲς διώκειν 
δοκεῖ. σπάνιον γὰρ εἴ τις εὕροι κατὰ τὸν ΙΙλατω- 
νικὸν ζῆλον τοῖς δίαρμα καὶ ὄγκον ἐνεργαζομένοις 
τῷ λόγῳ, ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ Βορυσθενιτικῷ, μύθοις 
αὐτὸν ἀποχρώμενον. ἀφελὴς μὲν οὖν ἐστι τὰ 

/ ε M ? Li ^ 9 / . ~ 
πολλά, ὡς ἔφθην εἰπών, ταῖς ἐννοίαις, καὶ τῶν τε 
A 3 ^ 35 ^ e L4 

καθωμιλημένων αὐτῷ καὶ ἐπιπολαζουσῶν αἱ λέξεις, 

` 3. M 5-3 e " 2, 3 > . A z 
καὶ οὐδὲν οὐδ᾽ ἡ σύνταξις οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ βαθύτερον 
οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ καθηδυνόμενον ἐκνεωτερίζει. καὶ 
τό γε ἐπὶ τοῖς ῥήμασι καὶ τῇ συμπλοκῇ τῶν 


1 Or. 31 
2 Or. 36. 
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in public clad in a lion’s skin. His manner of speaking 
was quiet and deliberate : his gait was leisurely. 
though not slow, and his other movements were not 
out of harmony with his gait : he was spare of frame 
and not tall of stature. 

It is said that Dio composed many speeches and 
of many kinds; but those that have come to my 
attention amounted to an even eighty. Chrysostom 
is the sobriquet which his speeches have caused his 
generation to apply to him. Now, as I was saying. 
most of Dio’s speeches with which I am familiar are 
deliberative ; but, as was to be expected, intertwined 
with the deliberative, his quasi-forensie product too 
shows his excellence in this branch of oratory as well 
to be nearly as great, and most of all the Rhodian 
Discourse.! ` For he is sagacious in his reasoning. and 
he possesses the quality of pithiness, at least with 
regard to his own style of oratory, and he has a 
Ww ealth of intensity combined with or iginality. Again, 
he is excellent in his illustrations from history and 
abounds in them everywhere, not only culling his 
illustrations from various sources but also fitting them 
in appropriately. But especially he delights to inter- 
weave his exhortations with my thological narratives : 
and this seems to be his reason for aiming also at 
simplicity. For example. one would rarely “find him 
following the pattern of Plato and using myths which 
impart elevation and dignity to his eloquence, as is 
the case in his Borysthenitic Discourse.?. So, as I have 
just said, for the most part he is simple in his con- 
ceptions and his phrases are such as were current 
and popular in his day : nor does his syntax attempt 
any innovation in the direction of either profundity 
or ornamentation. F urthermore, in the matter of his 
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$ - ^ , 3 / 
ὀνομάτων τοῦ σαφοῦς ἄν τις ἐλπίσειε τὸν συγ- 
γραφέα κατεστοχάσθαι' ἀλλὰ τό γε διὰ μακροῦ 
τὴν τῆς διανοίας ἀπόδοσιν προϊέναι, καὶ ταῖς 
ἐπιβολαῖς ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τὸν λόγον διαπε- 
πλέχθαι, οὐκ ἐπὶ μικρῷ τῆς τοιαύτης αὐτὸν 
3 / 2Ο / > ` me M M 3 / 
ἐκκλείει ἰδέας. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν παραλλαγὴ ἰδέας 
- > 
καὶ χαρακτῆρος ἰδίωμα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ αἰτίας ἴσως 
» > M / > 
ἔνδειξιν ἔχει" τὸ ὃ ἐπὶ μακρότατον ἀποτείνειν 
τὰ προοίμια η τὰ οἷον προοίμια οὐκέτι ἀφίησιν 
αὐτὸν τὸ μὴ οὐχὶ ἀντὶ πολιτικοῦ καὶ συγγραφικοῦ 
τύπου τὸν ἐπὶ ταῖς συνουσίαις ἀλλάξασθαι παρα- 
δεδυκότα καὶ μείζω τὴν κεφαλὴν τὴν ὡς ἐν λόγῳ 
p ἣν κεφαλὴν τὴ ye 
τοῦ λοιποῦ σώματος διαπλάττειν. 
^^ / F 3 ^ , X / / 
Τῶν τοίνυν λόγων αὐτοῦ δ’ περὶ βασιλείας μέν 
3 > / M € ΄ / M > / 
εἰσιν εἰρημένοι. καὶ ὁ €! δέ, Λιβυκὸς ἐπιγραφό- 
^ M / > 4 291 » / 3 
μενος, μῦθον μὲν Λίβυν ἀπαγγέλλει, ἐκείνων ὃ 
ἐστὶν ἐξημμένος. ὁ δ᾽ ἕκτος περὶ τυραννίδος 
δίεισι, καὶ περὶ ἀρετῆς ὁ ἐπὶ τούτῳ. ὁ δὲ 
Διογένης μὲν ἢ ᾿Ισθμικὸς ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχει, πρᾶξιν 
δέ τινα καὶ λόγους Λιογένους κατὰ τὰ Ίσθμια 
διαγγέλλει. kar ο B Διογένης 7 περὶ οἰκετῶν, 
παραινεῖ μὲν ἅπαντας δι ἑνὸς προσώπου αὐτοῦ 
μὲν ἕκαστον πολλὴν ἐπιστροφὴν καὶ ἐπιμέλειαν 
ποιεῖσθαι, ὀλίγην δὲ τῶν ἔξωθεν συμπιπτόντων: 
^ 3 
καὶ μὴ χρῆναι φεύγοντα διώκειν οἰκέτην' ἄτοπον 
^ > ~ 
γὰρ ἐκείνους μὲν κακοὺς ὄντας ἐλπίζειν ἄνευ τῶν 
δεσποτῶν ἄμεινον βιώσεσθαι, τοὺς δεσπότας δὲ 
μὴ ἀξιοῦντας φαύλους εἶναι μὴ νομίζειν ἄμεινον 
διάξειν, εἰ μὴ παραπολαύοιεν τῆς τῶν δραπετῶν 


1 [n our collection the Mubvean Discourse, which Photius 
makes number thirteen, precedes On Virtue; consequently 
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verbs and the intertwining of his nouns one might 
expect the prose writer to have aimed at clarity : 
yet Dio's long postponement of the conclusion of his 
thought and Bis extreme use of repetition in weaving 
the pattern of the discourse in no small measure 
exclude it from such a category. But while these 
matters constitute a difference of literary form and 
a peculiarity of style, they possibly do not afford 
oceasion for censure ; yet his prolonging his proems, 
or his quasi-proems, to great length does not any 
longer permit him to escape the charge of having 
substituted for a political and literary ty pe the con- 
versational, into which he has slipped. and of making 
the head, as one might say, larger than the rest of 
the body. 

Now then, among his speeches four are entitled 
On Kingship. The fifth, entitled Libyan, recounts a 
Libyan myth, but it is a pendant of those four. The 
sixth is On Tyranny, and the one following is Ox 
Virtue The eighth has the title Diogenes or Isthmian. 
and it reports an experience whieh Diogenes had and 
things which he said at the Isthmian Games. The 
ninth. Diogenes or On Servants, exhorts all mankind, 
through a ‘single illustration, to give much heed and 
eare to εαν" individually. but little to what 
befalls them from without; also it states that one 
ought not to pursue a runaway servant, because it is 
absurd that, while servants, who are base, hope to 
live a better life apart from their masters, the 
masters, who do not think poorly of themselves. 
should fail to hold that they will live a better life if 
they do not share the fruits of the fugitives’ stupidity. 


Photius’ numbering of the next few disconrses does not 
correspond to ours. 
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/ [4 M / ΣΤΟ M M er * 
σκαιότητος. ὁ δὲ wv "lpowkós μὲν ἕλκει τὴν 
> Τά e M ^ M € ^ M M > 
ἐπιγραφήν, ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ ἁλῶναι δὲ τὸ Ἴλιον διε- 

4 ε £ . 
σπούδασται, Ὁμήρῳ τε κατὰ τὸ τραχύτερον προσ- 

/ . e uv . M ? £ > ~ 
φέρεται, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ιλιάδα αὐτῷ 

/ > 
πεποίηται, τἀναντία τούτοις πραγματεύεται. ὁ 

. > M - M ^ ^ ^ 
δὲ ᾿Ὀλυμπικὸς ἢ περὶ τῆς πρώτης τοῦ θεοῦ 
» / M ^ 

ἐννοίας, αὐτὸ τοῦτο πειρώμενος ἐπιδεικνύειν, EVOE- 

A > e M L4 , 5 ή A ^ 
katos ἐστιν. ὁ δὲ ιβ’, ἐν ᾿Αθήναις περὶ φυγῆς 
> M » ^ 
ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχων, εἴρηται μὲν ἐν αὐταῖς, δίεισι δὲ 

M - 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἡ φυγὴ χαλεπόν, καὶ ὡς πλοῦτος μὲν 
\ Mi ^ ^ 
καὶ δόξα καὶ δυναστεία θᾶττον ἀπὸ τῶν ἐχόντων 
> ` . 5 > / ^ ` ` 
ἐπὶ TOUS μηδ᾽ ἐλπίσαντας μεταρρεῖ, τὸ δὲ duAo- 
σοφεῖν καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἀσκεῖν διὰ βίου τε κτῆμα 
διαμένει ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἀποιχομένοις συνέπεται. ὁ 
δὲ vy’ Εὐβοϊκὸς ἢ κυνηγετικὸς ἔλαχεν ἐπιγραφήν, 
» ’ f 2 , / ~ / ~ 
εἰσάγει δέ τινας ἐν EdBoia τοιοῦτον βίον βιοῦντας: 
δι ὧν κατασκευάζει ὡς ὁ ἀπράγμων βίος, εἰ καὶ 
πενόμενος εἴη, πολλῷ τῶν ἐν ἄστει θορυβουμένων 
΄ 
τε καὶ τρυφώντων ἡδίων τε καὶ λυσιτελέστερος. 
€. \ M ε ΄ » if > ’ » 
Ροδιακὸς δὲ 6 ιδ΄ ἐπιγράφεται ἐν τούτῳ ἔθος 
” $ e ) / > ^ > A , \ 5 
ἄλογον παρὰ 'Po8tows ἐπιτιμᾷ ἐπιπολάσαν. τὸ ὃ 
5 A ^ / ` 
ἦν, οὓς ἐβούλοντο τιμᾶν ἀνδριᾶσι, τούτοις μὲν 
/ ^ δ 
ἀνδριάντα ἀνίστασαν οὐδένα: τοὺς δὲ τοῖς πάλαι 
5 Di M , s 
ἀνεστηκότας, τούτων apa ἢ τὰς ἐπιγραφὰς µετα- 
^ ^ LY i 

ξέοντες εἰς τὰ τῶν μελλόντων τιμηθῆναι ὀνόματα, 
3 ^ τύ ^ 
ἢ τῷ χρόνῳ μηδὲ φαινομένων ἐπιγράφοντες, τῶν 

^ M M > 
T€ οἰχομένων TO ye ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὴν τιμὴν ἐλυμαί- 


1 [n our collection the Rhodian Discourse is number 
thirty-one; Photius places Orr. 14-30 at the end of his 
enumeration. 
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The tenth bears the title 7rojan, and the author has 
taken great pains to prove that llium was not 
captured. Not only does he handle Homer rather 

roughly, but every thing else that Homer has put into 

his "Iliad is treated contrary to the poet's version. 

The Olympic or On the First Conception of God, whose 

aim is to point out precisely that, is number eleven. 

The twelfth, whose title is Zn Athens, On Banishment, 

was delivered in Athens, and it argues that banish- 

ment is no hardship, also that w ealth and fame and 
power rather speedily desert those who possess them 
and change over to those who never even expeeted 
to have them, whereas the pursuit of wisdom and the 

eultivation of virtue not only through life remain a 

noble possession, but also accompany men when they 

die. The thirteenth has drawn the title Euboean or 

On the Hunter, and it introduces certain persons who 

follow that sort of career in Euboea. By means of 

these persons the discourse seeks to prove that the 

care-free life, even though it be a life of poverty. is 
far more pleasant and also more profitable than the 
life of those who in a city are surrounded by confusion 
and luxury. Züodian is the title of the fourteenth.! 

In this the author reproves an absurd praetiee preva- 

lent among the Rhodians. That is to say, when they 

wanted to honour persons with statues, their practice 

was, not to erect any statue for them, but to take 
the statues which had been erected for men of 
former days and either erase what had been inscribed 
upon them and substitute the names of the persons 
now to be honoured. or else, if through lapse of time 
the original inscription was not even legible, inscrib- 
ing a new one. Thus, at least in so far as they were 
able, they would outrage the honour belonging to 
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4 a ^ ε / > ’ 4 
VOVTO, καὶ οὓς τιμᾶν ὑπεπλάττοντο, ἀλλοτρίαις καὶ 
5 > . > + > lå > £ » - 
κατ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐοικυίαις εἰκόσιν ἐνύβριζον. ἐν τῷδε 
- $ ^ ~ ^ 
τῷ λόγῳ μεγάλη τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τῆς ἀνασκευαστικῆς 
> 4 [4 » . 7 ε . , . > 
ἰσχύος ἡ ἀρετὴ διαφαίνεται. ὁ δὲ ιε΄ πρὸς ᾿Αλε- 
^ 4 5 ’ ’ . P4 
ξανδρεῖ μὲν ἐπιγέγραπται, δήμου δὲ φύσιν 
ἀναπτύσσων ταύτης κατατρέχει: καὶ ὅτι μὴ χρὴ 
. - » . 
τὸν ᾿Αλεξανδρέων δῆμον, ἴδια πολλὰ τὰ πρὸς 
ἀρετὴν παρακαλοῦντα ἔχοντα, τῆς ἐν τῷ κοινῷ 
/ ^ 
ἐπιπολαζούσης ταραχῆς Kal ἀταξίας καὶ αὐτὸν 
> , 
εἶναι ἀνδράποδον, μάλιστα δὲ παραφυλάττεσθαι 
τὸ ἁμάρτημα κατὰ τὰς δημοτελεῖς πανηγύρεις 
e r4 > ^ ^ 
καὶ τὰ θέατρα. ᾿Γαρσικοὶ δὲ δύο ἐφεξῆς ἐπιγραφῆς 
ἔτυχον, ὧν ὁ μὲν α΄ ἔπαινόν τινα τῆς πόλεως 
’ - 
ἐπιτρέχων οὐκ εὐδαίμονας ἐκείνας ἀποφαίνει τῶν 
πόλεων, ὅσαι κρήνας καὶ ποταμοὺς καὶ κάλλη 
στοῶν καὶ οἰκοδομημάτων καὶ καρπῶν ἀφθονίαν 
4 . ’ ài ’ » > ’ e 
καὶ τὰ παραπλήσια προβάλλονται, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ὅσαις 
τάξις καὶ ἀρετὴ τῶν πολιτευομένων διαδείκνυται. 
D Ld rd . / + . > / 
οὗτος 6 λόγος καὶ παράλογόν τι καὶ ἐφύβριστον 
ἔθος κατὰ φωνῆς ἀπήχησιν τοῖς ᾿ΛΑλεξανδρεῦσι 
πραττόμενον εὐθύναις ὑπάγει, παραινῶν ἀποσχέσθαι 
τοὺς χρωμένους ἢ μᾶλλον αὐτῶν πληκτικώτερον 
καθαπτόμενος. ὁ δὲ δεύτερος παραινεῖ μὴ συκο- 
φαντικῶς πρὸς τοὺς ἄρχοντας διακεῖσθαι, μηδ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τοῖς βραχέσι τῶν παραλυπούντων εὐθὺς ἀνερε- 
/ . > ^ + € A ΄ [4] 
θιζεσθαι καὶ ἐπαιτιᾶσθαι τούτους. ὁ δὲ τη’, ὃς 


1 For the sound in question, see Or. 33. 31-56 and Camp- 
bell Bonner's valuable article (//arv. Theol. Rev. xxxv, pp. 
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the departed and at the same time they would insult 
those whom they were pretending to honour by 
means of statues to which they had no claim and 
which in no wise resembled the recipient. In this 
discourse the excellence of Dio’s destructive power 
is conspicuously great. The fifteenth discourse is 
entitled To the Alexrandrians, and it lays bare the 
nature of the populace and inveighs against it. 
Furthermore, it states that the populace of Alex- 
andria, since it has many special incentives to virtue, 
should not itself be a slave to the confusion and dis- 
order prevalent in the community, but should most 
of all guard against the misconduct encountered in 
the popular gatherings and in the theatres. Two 
discourses that follow have been labelled 1 αγδίος the 
first of which, while dealing lightly with a sort of 
laudation of Tarsus, seeks toy prove that the fortunate 
cities are not those which offer in evidence fountains 
and rivers, beautiful colonnades and edifices, and 
abundance of crops and the like, but rather those in 
which orderliness and virtue are conspicuous on the 
part of those who administer the government. This 
oration also subjects to scrutiny a certain surprising 
and wanton habit of the Alexandrians in connexion 
with a resonant vocal sound, advising those who 
indulge in it to refrain, or, more properly speaking, 
attacking them quite vehemently. 1 The second Tar- 
sic advises against being disposed to employ captious 
charges with reference to their magistrates and 
against a readiness to grow excited over trifling 
annoyances and to find fault with these magistrates. 
The eighteenth discourse, which bears no title, was 


1-11). Alexandrians has carelessly displaced Tarsians, as is 
clear from both the content and the context of this sentence. 
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* > / > td ^ > ΄ ^ 
οὐκ ἐπιγέγραπται, ἐν Kedawais ἐρρήθη τῆς 
, / M [3 > > ^ z 
Φρυγίας. διαλαμβάνει δὲ ὡς οὐκ ἀρετῆς εἴη 
σημεῖον τὸ κομᾶν, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο τι τῶν σχη- 
^ ^ y 
μάτων τῶν περὶ τὸ σῶμα, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τούτων τὰ 
ἐναντία: διαπλέκεται δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ τῆς πόλεως 
ἔπαινος. τὸν δὲ ιθ’ μηνύει ἡ ἐπιγραφὴ ῥηθῆναι 
μὲν ἐν τῷ Βορυσθένει, ἀναγνωσθῆναι δὲ ἐν τῇ 
πατρίδι: ἐν ᾧ ἄλλα τε δίεισιν ὁ συγγραφεὺς καὶ 
. - - 
κατὰ τὸν Πλατωνικὸν συνομολογεῖ ζῆλον περί τε 
τοῦ δημιουργοῦ τῶν ὅλων τοῖς Βορυσθενίταις 
^ ^ \ 
διειλέχθαι τῆς τε τοῦ παντὸς διακοσμήσεως καὶ 
- > ^ 
κινήσεως Kal τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ στοιχείων. ἔχεται 
/ \ / τ 
δέ τινος λαμπρότητος καὶ σεμνότητος οὗτος ὑπὲρ 
` » ε $ ` e Ts M ΄ 
τοὺς ἄλλους ὁ λόγος. καὶ 6 Κορινθιακὸς δέ, 
΄ s > 23 / M > ΄ » / > 
κ΄ ὦν, ἐν Κορίνθῳ μὲν ἐρρήθη, ἐπιτίμησιν ὃ 
αὐτῶν διαπεραίνει ἀνθ᾽’ ὧν εἰκόνι τὰ πρῶτα τιμή- 
σαντες αὐτὸν ὕστερον ἀποδημήσαντος ἐκ διαβολῆς 
οὐ δικαίας περιείλοντο τὸ γέρας. ἐγγὺς Ò ἐστὶ 
τοῦ “Ροδιακοῦ κατὰ τὴν ἐν λόγοις ῥώμην καὶ 
ἀρετὴν οὗτος: ἡ δὲ τοῦ οἷον προοιμίου παράτασις 
κἀνταῦθα, ὡς καὶ παρὰ μικρὸν πανταχοῦ, τῆς 
ἀρετῆς οὐ μετέχει. τοῦ δὲ κα’ ἡ ἐπιγραφὴ περὶ 
τῆς πρὸς Νικαεῖς ὁμονοίας τῶν Νικομηδέων ἐστί: 
καὶ τοῦτον ὑπέρχεται τὸν ἀγῶνα ὁ λόγος εὐκαίρως 
διὰ τῆς ἡδονῆς προενηνεγμένος: μᾶλλον γὰρ οὕτω 
- = E \ 7 " ` ` 
ταῖς ψυχαῖς τὸ πιθανὸν ἐθέλει διαδύειν. τὸν δὲ 
B' καὶ κ΄ ἐν Νικαίᾳ εἰρῆσθαι 7 ἐπιγραφὴ .δηλοῖ 
περὶ ὁμονοίας, πεπαυμένης τῆς στάσεως" αὐτὸ δὲ 
τοῦτο διατίθησιν ὁ ἀνήρ, ἔπαινον τοῦ γεγονότος. 
ὁ δὲ Ky’ περὶ τῆς πρὸς ᾿Λπαμεῖς ὁμονοίας εἴρηται 
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delivered in Celaenae in Phrygia. It maintains that 
it is no sign of virtue to wear long hair, any more 
than any other bodily characteristics, or their oppo- 
sites. Interwoven with it also is a laudation of the 
city. The title of the nineteenth reveals that it had 
been delivered in Bor ysthenes, but that it was given 
as a public reading in Dio’s native city. In this 
speech the author, in addition to other matters. 
admits that he had in emulation of Plato discoursed 
to the citizens of Borysthenes regarding the creator 
of the universe and also regarding the orderly arrange- 

ment and movement of the universe and the elements 
of which it is composed. <A certain brillianee and 
solemnity mark this discourse above all others. The 
Corinthian discourse, whieh is the twentieth, was de- 
livered in Corinth and is a thorough-going reproval 
of the people for having at first honoured the speaker 
with a statue and then, after he had left the city. 
having removed the mark of distinction because of 
a malicious rumour without any justification, This 
speech is close to the Rhodian in the vigour and the 
high quality of its eloquence ; however, the prolonga- 
Hon of what may be termed its proem, here as 
practically everywhere, does not partake of that high 
quality. The title of number tw enty-one is On 
Concord between Nicaea and Nicomedia; and the 
speech approaches this theme propitiously, having 
been delivered in an indulgent spirit, for in this way 
persuasion is more likely to penetrate men's souls. 

The title of number tw enty -two reveals that it was 
delivered in Nicaea upon the subject of concord after 
the cessation of civil strife : and this is precisely what 
the author makes his theme, a laudation of what 
has taken place. Number twenty-three, On Concord 
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» ~ / > X . / ~ . 
ἐν τῇ πατρίδι’ αὐτὸ δὲ διαπράττεται τοῦτο. καὶ 
ε » - ` ` e / ^ . A 
ὁ ἐφεξῆς δὲ περὶ ὁμονοίας τῆς πρὸς τοὺς llpov- 
^ ^ . » ’ €. . / /, ’ 
σαεῖς παρακαλεῖ τοὺς ᾿Ἀπαμέας. ὁ δὲ Ke’ διάλεξίς 
ἐστιν ἐν τῇ πατρίδι. ἄγνοιαν δὲ ὑποπλάττεται 
^ 3 L4 ε ’ > e y Z 
τῆς αἰτίας ὁ διαλεγόμενος, δι ἣν μηδὲν χρήσιμον 
ε ^ ^ + ’ ε / M 
αὑτοῦ τῶν λόγων προβεβλημένων ἡδέως καὶ 
ποθοῦντες ἀκούουσι. πολιτικὸς δέ ἐστι τῷ ks 
, +: l4 . » 3 ~ ’ [74 
ἡ ἐπιγραφή, καὶ εἴρηται ἐν TH πατρίδι, ὥσπερ 
. e 9 ~ . € , > ~ > » 
καὶ 0 ἐφεξῆς, φιλοφρονητικὸς ὑπάρχων αὐτῇ ἀνθ 
D ^ . Φ > ~ > 
ὧν τιμαῖς τὸν φιλοφρονούμενον ἐδεξιοῦτο. aro- 
λογισμὸς δέ ἐστιν O μετ᾽ αὐτούς, ὅπως διέκειτο 
. . / e . ’ . 7 . ~ 
πρὸς τὴν πατρίδα. ὁ δὲ θ’ kai κ’ πρὸ τοῦ pido- 
~ M > ~ F » ΄ A > 
σοφεῖν μὲν ἐν τῇ πατρίδι ἐπιγράφεται, τοὺς ὃ 
ἐπιχειρήσαντας καταλεύειν αὐτόν τε καὶ σὺν αὐτῷ 
ἕτερον, εἶτα δὲ καὶ πυρὶ τὴν οἰκίαν δοῦναι, τού- 
τους ἠρέμα πως ἐπιτιμῶν, τὸ πλανᾶσθαι ἐπὶ τῆς 
’ ~ » ^ . . > / » ’ 
ξένης τῆς οἴκοι διατριβῆς διὰ τὰς ἐν πόλει ἀταξίας 
» P ~ » ` 
ἄμεινον κατασκευάζει. ἡ δὲ τῶν πολιτῶν ὀργὴ 
κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ, διότι, φησί, καταρρέουσαν ἐπὶ τὸ 
βέλτιον ἀνέλαβε τὴν οἰκίαν. καὶ 0 A’ δέ, δηµη- 
’ > ^ ’ . > . , > 4 
γορία ἐν TH πατρίδι τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν φέρων, eis τὴν 
> A € / > £ . e P4 4 / » - 
αὐτὴν ὑπόθεσιν ἀποβλέπει. καὶ ὁ α΄ καὶ λ ἐν τῇ 
’ . 3 ’ \ > » ’ 
πατρίδι μὲν ἐλέχθη, πολιτικὸς δ᾽ ἐπιγέγραπται 
ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ, καὶ συμβουλεύει τῶν εἰς ἀλλήλους 
- . 
ὕβρεων ἀποσχομένους καὶ προπηλακισμῶν τὴν 
» - 
στάσιν εἰς ὁμόνοιαν διαλύει. ὡσαύτως ἐν τῇ 
πατρίδι μὲν ἐλέχθη καὶ ὁ ἐφεξῆς, ὃ δὲ ἐπιγράφεται, 
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with Apameia, was delivered in his native city, and 
this is precisely what the speaker seeks to achieve. 
The following discourse also is an appeal to the 
Apameians for concord with the people of Prusa. 
Number twenty-five is An Address in his Native City. 
The speaker professes ignorance of the reason why, 
although his speeches have contributed nothing use- 
ful, his audience is glad, yes, longs to hear him. 
The title of twenty-six is 4 Political Address, and it 
was delivered in his native city, as was also the one 
that follows, which is an address of friendship toward 
Prusa for receiving with honours the man who is 
making the address of friendship. The speech that 
follows these is a defence of his attitude toward his 
native city in the past. Number twenty-nine has the 
title, Prior to his Philosophical Career, in his Native 
City. Those who had tried to stone Dio to death, 
and with him also a second person, and then also 
to give his house to the flames, the speech reproves 
rather mildly and it maintains that the life of a 
wanderer in foreign lands is preferable to living at 
home because of the disorder prevalent in the city. 
The speaker says that the anger directed against 
him by his fellow-citizens was occasioned by his 
repairing his house, which had been falling in ruins. 
The thirtieth speech, which bears the title, 4 Speech 
in the Public Assembly in his Native City, is also directed 
toward the same theme. Number thirty-one, 
delivered in his native city, is entitled Æ Political 
Address in Assembly, and it advises his hearers to 
desist from their deeds of reciprocal violence and 
their insults and to turn their party strife into 
concord. Similarly the next also was delivered in 
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παραίτησις ἀρχῆς ἐν τῇ βουλῇ, τοῦτο καὶ ἐνδείκνυ- 
ται: ἐκ ψηφίσματος γὰρ ἄρχειν ὁ συγγραφεὺς 
ἠρημένος παραιτεῖται. ὁ δὲ Ay’, περὶ τῶν ἔργων 
ἐν βουλῇ τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν παρέχων, ἔπαινον μέν 
τινα τῆς βουλῆς ἐπιτρέχει, ἀπολογεῖται δὲ καὶ 
ὑπὲρ ὧν ὁ Aiwy ὑπενοεῖτο, ὡς μὴ τὰ τοῦ παιδὸς 
ἔργα καὶ αἱ πράξεις αἱ κατὰ τὴν πόλιν τῆς πατρικῆς 
εἶσι βουλῆς ἐξημμέναι. ὁ ἐφεξῆς δὲ πρὸς Aó- 
δωρον ἐπιγραφόμενος, προτροπὴν μέν τινα ἐπ᾽ 
5 . > / > ~ λ M / M » I 
ἀρετὴν εἰσάγει, ἐπαινεῖν δὲ τὴν πόλιν φησὶ δι ὧν 
` > , AS > / ; 
τὸν ἐγκωμιάσαντα Διόδωρον ἐπαίνοις περιβάλλει. 
ὁ δὲ λε΄, περὶ Αἰσχύλου καὶ Σοφοκλέους καὶ 
s ^ ΄ 
Εὐριπίδου ἢ περὶ τῶν Φιλοκτήτου τόξων ἐπιγε- 
γραμμένος, τὴν τοῦ Φιλοκτήτου πλάττει ἐξαπάτην, 
ἣν προβεβλημένος ᾿Ὀδυσσεὺς. λαβὼν ὤχετο τὰ 
τόξα. τῷ δὲ ς’ καὶ λ λόγῳ ἡ μὲν ἐπιγραφὴ περὶ 
Ὁμήρου λέγει, ἔπαινος δέ τις τοῦ ποιητοῦ διυ- 
φαίνεται, ὥσπερ καὶ τῷ περὶ Σωκράτους ἐπιγραφο- 
/ ~ À 4 e δὲ . € ld 4 
μένῳ τοῦ φιλοσόφου. ὁ δὲ περὶ “Ομήρου καὶ 
vy / λ ΄ λό 3 λ ` KO) £ 
Σωκράτους, λη λόγος wv, ζηλωτὴν pajpov 
Σωκράτην καὶ μαθητὴν ἐπιδείκνυσι, καὶ τό τε 
- - - ή 
οἰκεῖον τῆς τῶν παραδειγμάτων μεταχειρίσεως 
5 ^ > ^ . te > £ M 
ἐκεῖθεν ἀναμαθεῖν τὸν φιλόσοφον ἐπιδεικνύει, καὶ 
τὴν ἄλλην τοῦ λόγου χάριν καὶ δύναμιν ἐναπο- 
X A 
μάξασθαι. ὁ δὲ λθ’, Αγαμέμνων ἢ περὶ βασιλέως 
> / / [4 ^ £ ^ 
ἐπιγραφόμενος, διέξεισιν ὡς δεῖ συμβούλων τοῖς 
ἀρίστοις τὸν βασιλέα κεχρημένον ἐκείνοις τε πεί- 
θεσθαι καὶ μὴ κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν ἀπαυθαδιάζειν. 
7] 
καὶ ᾧ δὲ Νέστωρ ἡ ἐπιγραφή, ὅπως κεχρῆσθαι 


προσῆκε τῇ πρὸς τοὺς βασιλεῖς παραινέσει περι- 
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before the Council, is self-explanatory, for the author 
had by official ballot been elected archon but begs 
to be excused. Number thirty-three, which pr ovides 
the title, Concerning his Past Record, before the Coun- 
cil, deals lightly w ith a laudation of the Council, but 
it also contains a defence regarding matters about 
which Dio was the subject of suspicion, setting forth, 
as it does, that his son’s actions and the administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs did not depend upon the 
advice of the father. The one following, entitled In 
Reply to Diodorus, introduces what may be termed 
an exhortation to virtue, but Dio says that he is 
praising the city by covering with praises Diodorus, 
who had eulogized it. Number thirty-five, entitled 
On Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides or On the 
Bow of Philoctetes. depicts the deception of Philoctetes, 
under cover of which Odysseus seized and carried off 
the bow. The title of number thirty-six reads : On 
Homer, and it is interwoven with a laudation of the 
poet, just as there is landation of the philosopher in 
the discourse labelled Oz Socrates. The discourse On 
Homer and Socrates, which is number thirty-eight, 
depicts Socrates as an imitator and disciple of Homer 
and seeks to show both that the philosopher’s own 
peculiar manner of handling his illustrations had 
been learned from Homer and also that the rest of 
the charm and force to be found in his language had 
received the imprint of Homer. Number thirty-nine, 
labelled Agamemnon or On the King, argues that the 
king must “employ the best of counsellors and must 
not “only follow their advice but also not act arbi- 
trarily to suit his own opinion. Again, the discourse 
entitled Nestor contains the doctrine that it was 
proper to employ Nestor’s advice to the kings. In 
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λαμβάνεται. ὁ δὲ ἐφεξῆς, ᾿Αχιλλεὺς οὐ meló- 
µενος τῷ Νείρωνι, προνοίᾳ καὶ τέχνη, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
θράσει καὶ χειρῶν ἰσχύϊ συμβουλεύοντι μετα- 
χειρίζεσθαι πόλεμον, ὕστερον οὐκ ἀπώνατο τῆς 
ἀπειθείας. καὶ ὁ Φιλοκτήτης δὲ παράφρασίς ἐστι 
τοῦ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀτυχήματος. ἐφ᾽ οἷς 6 Νέσσος ἢ 
Ἀπιάνειρα τῶν ἀπιθάνως περὶ αὐτοὺς πεπλασμένων 
διά τινος θεραπείας εἰς εἱρμόν Twa καὶ τάξιν δοκεῖ 
τὸ ἀπίθανον μεταρρυθμίζευ'. καὶ ὁ Χρυσηὶς 
ἔπαινός ἐστι Ἀρυσηίδος. ὁ δὲ περὶ βασιλείας καὶ 
τυραννίδος περὶ. αὐτῶν τούτων διαλαμβάνει. καὶ 
οἱ MO δὲ γ΄ περὶ τύχης λόγοι χαρίεντά τινα 

ὁ φιλοσοφίας ἅμα ἐχόμενα θεωρήματα διατυ- 
ποῦσιν. ὡσαύτως καὶ οἱ μετὰ τούτους περὶ δόξης 
γ΄ λόγοι συμβουλεύουσι καὶ παραινοῦσι μηδένα 
λόγον τῆς τῶν πολλῶν δόξης ποιεῖσθαι: καλὰ δὲ 
καὶ ὠφέλιμα τῇ παραινέσει συνδιαπλέκεται θεωρή- 
ματα. ὁ δὲ vp’ περὶ ἀρετῆς. καὶ ἐπιγράφεται καὶ 
δίεισι. περὶ φιλοσοφίας δέ ἐστιν. ὁ Y Kal v. ó 
δὲ vd’ περὶ τοῦ φιλοσόφου: ὁ δὲ ε’ καὶ ν΄ περὶ τοῦ 
σχήματος ἐπιγεγραμμένος δείκνυσιν ὡς οὐ χιτῶνι 
καὶ ὑποδήματι φιλοσόφων ὁ .κατεσχηματισμένος 
ἤδη καὶ τὸν βίον φιλόσοφός ἐστιν. ὁ δὲ ς΄ καὶ 
ν΄ περὶ πίστεως ἐπιγραφῆς τυχών, καὶ ὁ ἐφεξῆς 
περὶ ἀπιστίας, προτρέπονται φυλάσσεσθαι τὸ 
θαρρεῖν καὶ καταπιστεύειν καὶ τοῖς μάλιστα φιλεῖν 
δοκοῦσι: πολλοῖς γὰρ 7 πιστεύσασι μὲν μεγάλη an- 
ήντησε συμφορά, ἀπιστίᾳ δὲ φραξαμένοις λαμπρὰ 


\ 
περιγέγονε σωτηρία. ἀλλα ταῦτα μεν ὁ περὶ 


1 The centaur to whom the youthful Achilles had been 
entrusted. 
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the next we find Achilles refusing to obey Cheiron,! 
who was advising him to practise warfare with 
prudence and craft, instead of with daring and 
strength of arm, a refusal which subsequently he 
had occasion to repent. The Philoctetes is a para- 
phrase of that hero’s misfortune. Next comes the 
Nessus or Deianeira, which seems to transform the 
improbability of the unconvincing fictions regarding 
those two characters into a sort of orderly sequence 
through the operation of a kind of healing process. 
Again, the Chryseis is a laudation of Chryseis. The 
discourse On Aingship and d deals with these 
very topics. The three speeches Om Fortune that 
follow give expression to certain clever and at the 
same time rather philosophie observations. Like- 
wise also the next three On Opinion counsel and 
exhort the listener not to pay any heed to the 
opinion of the masses ; noble and useful observations 
also are interwoven with the exhortation. Number 
fifty-two, botu in title and in content, is On Virtue. 
Fifty-three is On Philosophy: fifty-four is On the 
Philosopher: and fifty-five, which is entitled On 
Personal Appearance. points out that it is not the 
person who has dressed himself up with tunic and 
sandal of the philosophers who is by virtue of that 
fact a philosopher in his life as well. Number fifty- 
six, which is called On Trust. and the one following, 
On Distrust, urge mankind to guard against having 
confidence and. trusting even those who most of all 
are thought to be fri ends : for while many who have 
bestowed their trust have encountered great mis- 
fortune, those who have hedged themselves about 
with distrust have found notable safety to be the 
outcome. However, these things constitute the 
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3 ’ / ς ` ` > ^ / e M 
ἀπιστίας λόγος: 6 δὲ πρὸ αὐτοῦ διέξεισιν ὡς καὶ 
τὸ πιστεύεσθαι ὡς ἐπίπαν μεγάλα τοὺς πιστευο- 
ΤΑ > / € > € / ~ 4 "d 
μένους ἐζημίωσεν. 7 ὃ ὑπόθεσις τοῦ νη λόγου, 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ ἐπιγραφή, περὶ νόμου. ἐστίν: ὡς καὶ 
ἡ τοῦ vO" περὶ ἔθους, ὃ πράττειν μὲν ὅσα ὁ νόμος 
ἀποδείκνυσι, μεθ᾽’ ἡδονῆς δὲ καὶ πειθοῦς μᾶλλον 
5 f . > ΄ / M € * ~ M 
ἢ βίας, καὶ ἀσφαλέστερον. δύο δὲ οἱ ἐφεξῆς περὶ 
£ / M € / M / M 
φθόνου διαλαμβάνουσι. καὶ ὃ β καὶ E περὶ 
$ A > . > Lol M 5 ’ 
πλούτου, τὸ ὀχληρὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐπίβουλον στηλι- 
τεύων, καὶ πολλῷ λυσιτελεστέραν αὐτοῦ παριστῶν 
τὴν μετὰ δικαιοσύνης πενίαν. ὁ δὲ γ΄ καὶ ξ΄ 
> A ^ > / . 5 J 
ἐπιγράφεται τῶν ἐν Κιλικίᾳ περὶ ἐλευθερίας, 
ἐκεῖνον δὲ ἐλεύθερον παριστᾷ, ὃς τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ 
κύριος εἴη παθῶν, κἂν μυρίοι ἔξωθεν αὐτοῦ τοῦ 
σώματος ὦσι δεσπόται, καὶ δοῦλον ἐκεῖνον, ὃς 
ἀνδράποδόν, ἐστι παθῶν, εἰ καὶ συμπάσης ἄρχειν 
τῆς οἰκουμένης. δοκεῖ. εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν δ᾽ ἀναφέρεται 
διάνοιαν καὶ ὁ ἐφεξῆς, περὶ δουλείας καὶ έλευ- 
θερίας ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχων, ὥσπερ καὶ ὁ ἐφεξῆς 
δεύτερος, περὶ δούλων wv. καὶ 6 μετ᾽ αὐτὸν δέ, 
περὶ λύπης, ὡς οὐ χρὴ παρεγγυᾶται τὸν γενναῖον 
καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντα ἄνδρα ὑποκατακλίνεσθαι τῷ πάθει, 
περιορᾶν δὲ μᾶλλον καὶ ἀποτρίβεσθαι. καὶ ὁ περὶ 
’ / \ / » 5 Li L4 
πλεονεξίας, b kat é ὤν, ἀποτρέπεσθαι ταύτην 
παρεγγυᾶ. καὶ ὁ ξη΄, ὥσπερ ἐπιγέγραπται περὶ 
λόγου ἀσκήσεως, τοιαύτην καὶ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν úno- 
βάλλει. περὶ δὲ τῆς αὑτοῦ φιληκοΐας ὁ £0' καὶ 
ἐπιγράφεται. καὶ διαλαμβάνει. ὁ δὲ o! ἐπιγραφῆς 
μὲν περὶ ἀναχωρήσεως τυγχάνει, κατασκευάζει 
δὲ ὡς οὐχὶ τὸ τὰς ἐρήμους διώκειν ἀναχώρησίς 
ἐστι παθῶν καὶ τῶν ἐν βίῳ θορύβων, ἀλλὰ τὸ εἰς 
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speech Oa Distrust; the speech which precedes it 
describes in detail how even being trusted as a rule 
has brought great losses on those trusted. The 
theme of fifty-eight, as also its title, is On Lam ; 
so, too, number fifty- -nine is On Custom. The latter 
proves that custom accomplishes as much as law. 
but that it operates by means of pleasure and 
persuasion rather than by means of foree, and with 
greater certainty. The two speeches following are 
treatises On Envy. Number sixty-two is On Wealth. 
a discourse whieh holds up to publie ridicule the 
vexatiousness and fiekleness of wealth and shows 
that much more profitable is poverty joined to 
righteousness. Number sixty-three is labelled One 
of the Addresses in Cilicia, On Freedom, and it seeks 
to show that that person is free who is master of 
the emotions within him, even though ten thousand 
persons outside him may be masters of his body : 
and, on the other hand, that he is a slave who is 
slave to his emotions, even if he is thought to be 
lord of all the world. The next discourse also, with 
the title Ox Slavery and Freedom, refers to the same 
notion, just as does also the next in order, which is 
On Slaves. The one after that, On Pain, exhorts the 
high-born man who has intelligence not to give 
way to suffering, but rather to disregard and abolish 
it. On Covetousness, number sixty-seven, also is 
an exhortation to avoid this fault. The theme of 
number sixty-eight is, like its title, On Training for 
Public Speaking. On Dio's Love of Listening is "both 
the title and the theme of number sixty -nine. 
Number seventy has the title On Retirement, and it 
seeks to prove that hunting for places of seclusion is 
not retirement from sufferings and from the turmoils 
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£ ` 3 ’ M y e ~ [4 + 
ἑαυτὸν ἐπεστράφθαι καὶ σπεύδειν γνῶναι ἑαυτόν, 
τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν ἄλλων κακίας συμφορῶν ὀλίγον 
» ld ` ? . e . ^ 
€yovra λόγον. περὶ κάλλους δὲ 6 μετὰ τοῦτον 
λόγος, ὃν ἐπιγέγραπται τρόπον, τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ 
περὶ νεανίσκου διέξεισιν: ἐν ᾧ ὡς οὐ παρὰ πᾶσιν 
s . y? . 3 . Z ’ 
ἔθνεσι καὶ βαρβάροις τὸ αὐτὸ νομίζεται κάλλος, 
ἄλλο δὲ παρ᾽ ἄλλοις νικᾷ. ὁ δὲ of περὶ εἰρήνης 
κ ’ ’ , . 4 . 
καὶ πολέμου τήν τε ἐπιγραφὴν προβάλλεται καὶ 
4 e . ΄ . Y a a , ’ ε ΄ 
διαλαμβάνει. ὁ δὲ γ΄ καὶ ο΄, ὅτι εὐδαίμων ὁ σοφός, 
^ + 
καὶ ὁ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ περὶ εὐδαιμονίας: ὁ δὲ ἐπὶ τούτοις 
περὶ τοῦ δαίμονος. δαίμονας δὲ καλεῖ τοὺς ὅσοι 
λαχόντες ἄρχειν ἑτέρων ἄμεινον πράττειν τοὺς 
τι . - 
ἀρχομένους ἢ καὶ χεῖρον συμμετεσκεύασαν. περὶ 
δὲ τοῦ βουλεύεσθαι ὁ s' καὶ ο΄ διαλαμβάνει. ὁ δὲ 
Ü καὶ ο΄ διατριβὴ περὶ τῶν ἐν συμποσίῳ τὴν 
. - » ^ 
ἐπιγραφὴν πεποιημένος τινὰ τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ διέξεισι 
ε 5 
συμπιπτόντων, καὶ ὡς ὁ πολὺς ἄνθρωπος Tyvi- 
~ . , € ^ » ε ’ 3 ^ 
καῦτα πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν ὁρᾶν εἴωθεν, ἡνίκα αὐτοῦ 
ὁ βίος ἀνίαις περιρρεῖται. ὁ δὲ η’ καὶ o! καὶ ὁ 
> , 3 M À + P4 . s 3 + 
μετ᾽ αὐτὸν Μελαγκόμας a’ καὶ β΄’ ἐπιγεγραμμένοι 
ἔπαινόν τε διαγράφουσι τοῦ νεανίσκου καὶ μνήμην 
- ? d 
ἐπὶ χρηστοῖς τελευτήσαντος καὶ λύπην. ὁ δὲ π΄, 
r / ` o oa 0€ 3 ^ x ` ` 
Ναρίδημος μὲν αὐτῷ ἡ ἐπιγραφή, ἔπαινον δὲ καὶ 
πένθος ἐπὶ τελευτήσαντι συνδιαπλέκει τῷ νέω. 


7. Arethae Archiepiscopi Dio 


Arethas, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, was a pupil 
of Photius and shared his enthusiasm for Creek literature. 
He was exceedingly active in collecting manuscripts, and we 
possess some that were copied at his expense, notably the 
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of life, but rather retirement is turning one’s mind 
sacred upon oneself and seeking to ESOS oneself, 
paying little heed to misfortunes which result from 
the wickedness of others. On Beauty, which comes 
next, in keeping with its title discusses the beauty 
of a youth. In this diseourse it is pointed out that 
not among all nations alike, including barbarians, is 
the same thing held to be beauty, but that one thing 
is preferred here and another there. On Peace and 
War is both the title and the subjeet matter of 
seventy-two. Seventy-three has the title, That the 
Wise is Fortunate and Happy ; ; next comes Ox Happi- 
ness; and the next is On the Guardian Spirit. The 
author applies the term guardian spirit to all who, 
having been chosen to govern others, help to cause 
those whom they govern to fare better or worse. 
On Deliberatton is the theme of seventy-six. Seventy- 
seven, 4 Short Talk on What Takes Place at a Sym- 
posium, discusses some of the things that occur at a 
symposium and maintains that the time when most 
men are wont to turn their attention to philosophy 
is when their lives are engulfed in troubles. Number 
seventy-eight and the one whieh follows. which are 
entitled Piclancowas I and J respectively. contain a 
laudation of the youth. a reminder of the noble 
career that preceded his death, and an expression of 
the grief which his death oceasioned. Number eighty 
has the title Charidemus, and it combines praise and 
sorrow over the death of the young man. 


7. Arethas 


Bodleian Plato known as Clarkianus. Some of his annota- 
tions on Greek authors have been preserved, Dio being 
included in that number. 
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The rather lengthy note on Dio that we present first is a 
scholium on the discourses On Kingship.  ufrethas seeks to 
defend Dio against the imputation of arrogance in those four 
compositions by citing the conduct of Nestor in the famous 
scene in Iliad 1 in which Nestor recounts glorious exploits of 
his younger days for the purpose of securing the obedience 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The appeal to the authority 
of Homer is quite in the spirit of Dio himself. 

It will be observed that Arethas has the false impression 


Σοφὸς οὑτοσὶ τῷ ὄντι Δίων ὃ Προυσαεὺς καὶ 
τἆλλα μὲν τὰ περὶ λόγων ἀσκήσεως, μάλιστα δὲ 
τοὺς προκειµένους περὶ βασιλείας φρονήσει διαρ- 
κεστάτῃ ἐξυφαινόμενος. Οὐεσπασιανὸς ὁ αὐτο- 
κράτωρ τῆς βιωφελοῦς τούτων γνώμης ἐπήβολος. 
οἷς γὰρ ἠπόρει τῇ ἐπικρατούσῃ ταῖς τῶν συμβούλων 
εἰς ὕπαιθρον χρῆσθαι μεθόδοις περιαυτολογίᾳ, φησὶ 
τὸν εἰσηγεῖσθαι τεταγμένον σεμνολογήσασθαι, ὡς 
ἂν ἡ ταύτῃ τὸ εὐπαράδεκτον αὐτῷ τῶν ὑποτιθε- 
μένων κατανυόμενον, ἐπεί τοι καὶ λόγος δραστι- 
κώτερος ὁ τοῦ κρείττονος. ἀφ᾽ οὗ δοκεῖ μοι καὶ 
Ὅμηρος ὁ ἐποποιός, ἐνευδοκιμῶν τὰ τοιαῦτα, οὐ 
κατὰ τοὺς πολλοὺς καίριόν τι τοῖς μετ᾽ αὐτὸν 
ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις παραδεικνὺς μάθημα, τὸν loov 
παρεισήγαγε Νέστορα ὑπὸ Δρύαντος Kawéws τε 
μετακαλούμενον καὶ ᾿Ἠξαδίου τῆς T ἄλλης κατ᾽ 
ἐκείνους φρατρίας ἀρχὴν μὲν ἐκβοηθεῖν, εἶτα 
τούτου λαβόμενον Νέστορα τῇ ἐξαγγελίᾳ, ἆτε δὴ 
τῇ κατὰ χεῖρα βοηθείᾳ τοσούτοις τὸ ἐνυάλιον dv- 
δράσι χρειωδέστατον δόξαντα, προσθεῖναι τὸ ἀπὸ 
τοῦδε οὐκ ὠκνηκότα τί; τοῦτο τὸ καιριώτατον 
λέγω τῆς συμβουλῆς. τί γάρ φησι; 
καὶ | μέν μευ Ρουλέων > πείθοντό τε μύθῳ. 


» ES 1 ied I. 
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that the discourses On Kingship were composed for Vespasian., 
Probably that error, as also the error of making Nero the 
author of Dio's exile, was due to a misunderstanding of his 
teacher Photius, whom he echoes in a passage we have omitted. 
Arethas also gives to the epithet Chrysostomos a novel 
meaning, which he supports by citing some amusing verses of 
an unknown versifier, whose gossip resembles Lucian’s anecdote 
(Hermotimus 34) about the Sicilian tyrant Gelon. 


This Dio of Prusa was truly wise in general in 
his praetice of oratory, but particularly when, with 
consummate wisdom, he wove the present speeches 
On Kingship. The emperor Vespasian had grasped 
the practical wisdom which characterizes them ; for 
when he was at a loss how to deal with the undisguised 
egotism dominant in the methods of his counsellors, 
he says that the counsellor who had been appointed 
to make a proposal resorted to grandiloquence, in 
order that in this way he might insure that the 
acceptability of his proposals might be achieved, for 
of course an utterance is more cogent when it is that 
of a superior person. This, in my opinion, is the 
reason why Homer the epic poet, who enjoys a high 
reputation in such matters not matched by most men, 
when handing down to his suceessors a timely lesson 
to serve hem in like circumstances, introduged into 
his narrative the statement that Pylian Nestor, when 
summoned by Dryas and Caeneus and Exadius and 
the rest of their clan, first of all came to their aid, 
and then, after Nestor had dealt with that exploit, 
since of course by his active assistance to so many 
men in war he had gained a reputation for being 
most indispensable, that he added to his declaration 
without any hesitation—what ? This I claim is the 
most vital point in his counsel. For what does he say ? 


They heard my counsels and obeyed my word.! 
4.09 
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καὶ ἐπειδήπερ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὸ ἑαυτοῦ µεγαλο- 
πρεπὲς ὑπεστήσατο, ὡς ἂν ἤδη μετεωρίσας τὸ 
ἔργον ἀπὸ τοῦ τοιούτοις ὑπερφυέσι' ἀξιόχρεως 
νομισθῆναι, οὓς καὶ πειθηνίους τῶν ἑαυτοῦ βου- 
λευμάτων ἐξέφηνε, πεποιθότως ἐντεῦθεν ἐπήνεγκεν: 


, ` / \ ή ἐν 
ἀλλὰ πίθεσθε καὶ ὄμμες, ἐπεὶ πείθεσθαι ἄμεινον, 


/ ^ 
μόνον οὐχὶ λέγων: ὁρᾶτε οὓς ἐγὼ τοιούτους ἔσχηκα 
/ 
κατηκόους; οὔκουν ἀκλεὲς οὐδὲ ἀσύμφορον καὶ 
^ y, . 
ὑμᾶς ἐμοὶ πείθεσθαι. 
Ὁ Dy > 7 A ` / ^ 
μὲν οὖν οὕτω σαφῶς τὴν περίοιαν δηλοῖ, 
^ f M Ld 2 P b 3 3 e 
τῇ πράξει τὴν μέθοδον ἐμπεδώσας, ἀλλ οὐχ ὁ 
Ilpovcaeós οὗτος τοιοῦτος, διόπερ οὐκ ἔχων 
τοιούτοις καὶ οὗτος ἐγκαλλωπίσασθαι ἑτέρως 
. 
μέτεισι τὴν χρείαν. ἐπεὶ γὰρ Ίδει τὴν ὁμογνω- 
μοσύνην ταυτότητι τρόπων τοὺς ὁμογνωμονοῦντας 
συνδέουσαν, 6 γε λοιπὸν καὶ τὴν ἰσονομίαν βρα- 
, ¢ 
βεύειν ἐπίσταται, ἐκείους ἀθροίσας ὅσοι τὰς 
βασιλείους οἴμους κατειληφότες γνωρίζειν τοῖς 
» £ > ’ / / 
ἔρχεσθαι ταύτας ἀσφαλέστατα βουλομένοις θεσπί- 
` N 10 d$ λέ NM / 
ζουσι, τὸν Μελητιάδην "Όμηρον λέγω, Σωκράτη 
a! M 
τε τὸν Σωφρονίσκου καὶ Φαιναρέτης, πρὸς δὲ 
ni / / 
καὶ Διογένη τὸν Ἀινωπέα, καὶ μέντοι πλασάμενός 
^ > / 
τι μεταξὺ τῶν λόγων καὶ αὐτὸς, ἐκ Πελοποννησίας 
γραός, ᾿Αρκαδικῆς μὲν τὴν οἴκησιν, νοµαδικῆς 
^ Us 
δὲ τὸν βίον, καὶ περὶ τὸ ἐνθουσιᾶν προσευκαιρούσης, 
^ € 
ταύτης ἀκηκοέναι περὶ τοῦ ἐκ Σεμέλης "Ηρακλέους 
a ^ ` e ` / 
τίς τε οὗτος εἴη ὁ ἐκ Σεμέλης καὶ οἷος τὸν βίον, 


1 [liad |. 274. 2 Cf, Or. 1. 49 ff. Arethas is in error, 
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And when Nestor had established his own importance 
to that extent, as if he had already exalted his 
achievement through having been deemed trust- 
worthy by such extraordinary beings, whom he 
declared also to have been obedient to his desires, 
he thereupon added with confidence, 


But ye too harken. for ‘tis better so,! 


all but saying, " Do you see how wonderful these 
men were w hose obedience | have had ? Then it is 
not ignominious or disadvantageous for you also to 
obey me.” 

Well then, this is the w ay in which Nestor clearly 
reveals his intellectual superiority, having established 
doctrine by achievement ; but this man from Prusa 
was not another Nestor, wherefore, not being able 
to boast of exploits such as his, he pursues his purpose 
differently. For since he knew that like-mindedness 
by identity of manners binds together the like- 
minded, he therefore knows how to judge equality 
as well, and he assembles all those famous men 
who, having comprehended how to recognize the 
paths of kingship, lay down the law for those who 
wish to tread them most securely—I refer to Homer 
son of Meles, Socrates son of Sophroniscus and 
Phaenareté, and also Diogenes of Sinopé. More- 
over, he too resorted to a bit of invention in the 
midst of his speeches, namely, the fiction that from 
an old woman of the Peloponnese—who was an 
Arcadian by domestic ties but lived a roving life and 
also found leisure for ecstatic experience—that from 
her, I say, he had heard about Heracles son of 
Semelé, not only who this son of Semelé was but also 
what kind of life he lived.? Nay more. he claimed 
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ἀλλά γε καὶ ὅτι ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς ἀπαγγέλλειν ταῦτα 
προστέτακται ὅτῳ ἔστιν ὅτε συγκυρήσοι ἀξίῳ τοῦ 
βασιλείου ἐπιτηδεύματος, καὶ τούτοις o) μόνον 
ἐπιρρώσας τὸ ἑαυτῷ σπουδαζόμενον, εἰ μή που 
καὶ ὡς ὁμόγλωσσον ἑαυτὸν τούτοις ἐν ταῖς προ- 
κειμέναις ὑποθέσεσιν ἀποφήνας ἀνεπαχθέστατα τὸ 
ἔργον συνεπεράνατο. ἃ γὰρ οὗτος τὰ νῦν συμβου- 
λεύειν προείλετο, ἐκείνοις προδιηγορευµένα ὑπέφη- 
vev, λεληθότως ἐκ τούτων φιλοτιμούμενος ἑαυτὸν 
παρισῶσαι τοῖς προεφωδευκόσι τὰ νῦν αὐτῷ 
πρεσβευόμενα. τοιγὰρ τῇ πρὸς τούτους Kowo- 
λογίᾳ, ἐν οἷς τῆς βασιλείου βιοτῆς τε καὶ τάξεως 
τὰ παράσημα. διεξῄεσαν, οὐχ ἧττον καὶ οὗτος τὸ 
μεγαλαυχεῖν ἐπεσπάσατο, πεφυκότος εἰς ἅπαν τοῦ 
κατ᾽ οὐδὲν ὑπαλλάσσειν τὴν εἰσήγησιν τῶν ἐν 
τῷ ζῆν προτερημάτων ἐνάμιλλον παριστάνειν καὶ 
τοῦτον. ἐκείνων τῶν προκαταρξάντων βιωφελῶν 
οὕτω ῥημάτων. τί γάρ φησιν ὁ ὁ “Λσκραῖος ποιμήν; 
ἐσθλὸς δ᾽ αὖ κἀκεῖνος, ὃς ἄλλου εὖ εἰπόντος 
πείθεται. 

Ῥυντόμως τὸ προκείμενον τοῦ εὐπαρακολουθήτου 
ἕνεκα οὕτω προσακτέον. Δίων οὗτος 6 Προυσαεὺς 
ots οὐκ εἶχεν ἐγκαλλωπίσασθαι περιαυτολογίᾳ, 
φημὶ ὥσπερ ὃ Πύλιος Νέστωρ, ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτο 
els ἀναντίρρητ τον τοῖς συμβουλεύουσιν ἐπακολουθεῖ 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ εὐπαράδεκτον εἶναι τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν κρειτ- 
τόνων παράκλησιν. οἷς οὖν οὕτω προάγειν οὐκ 
εἶχε, τέχνῃ τοῦτο κατήνυσεν, σύμφωνον ἑαυτὸν 
ἀποφαίνων τοῖς περὶ βασιλείας εἰρηκόσι σοφοῖς 
καὶ ὅπως χρὴ βασιλείαν μετιέναι. τὸ γὰρ ὁμό- 

! Hesiod, Works and Days 295. 
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that he had been appointed by this old woman to 
report these things to any one whom he might 
encounter from time to time who was w orthy of the 
kingly office, and in such cases not merely lending 
strength to his own special interest, unless per chance 
by proving that he spoke the same language as they 

did on the subjects under discussion, he ‘accomplished 
his task with the least offence. For the advice 
which he chose to give on such an oceasion he revealed 
as having been previously delivered by those men of 
old, seeretly aspiring in this way to place himself on 
the same level with those who had led the way in 
the matters then advocated by him. Therefore in 
his discussions with these men. while they were 
going through the spurious elements in the kingly 
lie and σευ nevertheless he too induced boasting, 
since it was wholly natural that his failure to alter 

in any wise his recommendation of the advantages 
in his mode of life should result in his presenting 
himself too as a rival of those men of old who had 
first uttered sayings of such princ utility. For 
what says the shepherd of Áscra? “He too is 
noble who heeds another who has spoken wisely. 

In short, the subject under discussion must, for 
the sake of clearness, be presented as follows. This 
Dio of Prusa, in matters wherein he was unable to 
boast of personal exploits—I mean as Pylian Nestor 
did, since this too results in making unanswerable 
the words of the counsellor regarding the accepta- 
bility of the exhortation offered by those who are 
superior—in matters, then, wherein he could not per- 
suade in this way, hc achieved his aim by artifice, 
representing himself as in agreement with the sages 
who have told about kingship and how it should be 
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γνωμον καὶ ἰσότιμον τοῖς προαπηγγελκόσι τὰ 
κεδνὰ ταῦτα βουλεύματα, εἴ τι τῷ ᾿Ασκραίῳ 
πιστεύειν δεῖ ποιμένι. . . . 

Περὶ Δίωνος καὶ τῶν κατ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ τῆς τοῦ 
λόγου αὐτοῦ ἰδέας. “O Ἀίων οὗτος ἦν μὲν Πρου- 
σαεύς, Προύσης τῆς πρὸς τῷ Mvoó Ὀλύμπῳ, 
Re δὲ τῇ ἄλλη σοφίᾳ καὶ τὰ περὶ λόγους è ἐπήσκητο 

ὶ λέγειν σχεδίως εἰς ἄκρον τῶν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν 
παρεσκευασμένος ζηλωτὸς. ἅπασι καὶ ἀπόβλεπτος 
ἦν. ταύτῃ τοι καὶ τῇ τοῦ λόγου χρησάμενος ῥύ- 
µη, καὶ πρὸς Νέρωνα ὑπὲρ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ παρρη- 
σιασάμενος φίλων, ἀειφυγίᾳ κατεδικάσθη καὶ ἦν 
τῷ ζημιώματι ἐπίτιμος τούτῳ ἐς ὅτε Οὐεσπασια- 
νὸν 5j “Ῥωμαίων εὐτυχεῖ πολιτεία, ᾧ συγγε- 
νόμενος κατὰ τὴν NewAwav AN ana καὶ πολλὰ 
τῶν βασιλεῖ ὑποθέμενος ἀνηκόντων τέλος καὶ τοὺς 
παρόντας βασιλικοὺς λόγους αὐτῷ ἐξεπόνησε. 

Χρυσόστομος δὲ κατὰ τὸν λόγον οὐχ οὕτως ὅσον 
διά τι σύμπτωμα ἐπὶ TO εὐσχημονέστερον pera- 
ποιούμενον. ἐκλήθη. τῇ γὰρ. ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος 
ἀποφορᾷ οὐ πάνυ εὐτυχεῖ ἐχρῆτο, ὡς δὴ καὶ ἆλλοι 
πολλοί, καὶ 6 τοὺς λόγους θεῖος ἀπαγγέλλει ἀνήρ. 
φησὶ γὰρ περὶ αὐτοῦ ἐν ἰαμβείοις αὐτοῦ οὕτω. 


t 5 Tá / > 2x5 € , 
Δίων ἀνέπνει, φασίν, οὐ μάλ᾽ ἡδύ vv 
^ / ri D A t 
τοῦτον λέγω Aiwva, οὗ πολὺς λόγος. 
^ ^ > ^ 
καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκερτόμησε τῶν τις ἀστικῶν. 
^ ^ . ^ ’ 
τὸν δ᾽ ὡς ἰδεῖν γυναῖκα τὴν αὐτοῦ, φράσαι: 


1 Arethas is at fault in this account of Dio’s exile and 
return to imperial favour. Dio is critical of Nero, but it 
was Domitian who caused his exile and whose death made 
possible his return. Furthermore, the discourses On A'ingship 
are believed to have been addressed to T rajan. 
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practised. For like-mindedness is also equality in 
honour with those who previously have announced 
these sage counsels, if we should give any eredence 
to the shepherd of Asera. . 

Concerning Dio, the faets about him, and the style 
of his eloquenee: This Dio was a native of Prusa, 
the Prusa near Mysian Olympus. {n addition to his 
wisdom in general, he had cultivated also the art 
of publie speaking and, having prepared himself for 
extempore speaking to a point surpassing those of 
his own day, he was envied and admired by all. In 
this way, you see, having indulged in the vehemence 
of his language and having expressed himself freely 
in the presence of Nero in behalf of his own friends, 
he was senteneed to lifelong banishment, and he 
remained under this sentence until the Roman state 
secured Vespasian as emperor. Having met Vespasian 
in Alexandria on the Nile and having instructed him 
in many of the matters pertaining to a king, he 
finally worked out for him the present discourses 
On Kingship.! 

He was called Golden-mouthed, not so much to 
aecord with his eloquence, as on account of a certain 
phy sical peculiarity the name of which was altered 
in the direction of greater respectability. For he 
was not at all fortunate in the efHuvia that issued 
from his mouth, as indeed many others report and 
in particular the man of divine utterance. For he 
speaks of Dio in his iambies as follows. 


"Tis said that Dio’s breath was nothing sweet— 
I mean that Dio of whom there’s so much talk. 
A city fellow told this mocking tale. 

He said when Dio saw his wife he cried, 
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Τί τοῦτο; οὐ γὰρ ἔφρασάς μοι τὴν νόσον. 
καὶ τὴν σὺν ὅρκῳ, Τοῦτο πάντων ἀρρένων, 
εἰπεῖν, τὸ σύμπτωμ᾽ ὠόμην, οὐ σοῦ μόνου: 
τοσοῦτον ἀνδρῶν καὶ φίλων ἀπεστάτει. 

ὁ γὰρ λόγος δίδαγμα τοῦ σεμνοῦ τρόπου. 


ἀντὶ τοίνυν τοῦ ᾿Οζόστομος ἐλέχθη εὐφήμως Χρυ- 
/ 
σόστομος. 
᾿Ιδέᾳ δὲ κέχρηται συγκράτῳ τοῦ λόγου Ι]λατωνικῇ 
καὶ Λυσιακῇ, οὔτε τὸ διηρµένον τοῦ Πλάτωνος τῆς 
Λυσιακῆς ἀπολύων ἁπλότητος, οὔτε τὸ Λυσιακὸν 
εἰς ἁπλότητα ἐπιτετηδευμένον τῆς Πλατωνικῆς 
σεμνότητος ἀποστερῶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ σεμνολογῶν μετὰ 
ἀφελείας καὶ τὴν ἀφέλειαν ἐξαίρων διὰ σεμνότητος. 


8. Suidas Lexic. s.v. 


Suidas is the author of a famous lexicon, probably composed 
in the third quarter of the tenth century, which is especially 
valuable for its information on literary matters. In the 
following entry regarding Dio it will be noted that the bio- 


Δίων ὁ Πασικράτους, lIpovcaeUs, σοφιστὴς καὶ 

/ e σι , > /, 5 
φιλόσοφος, ὃν Ἀρυσόστομον ἐκάλεσαν. avre- 
ποιεῖτο δὲ σεμνότητος, ὡς καὶ λεοντῆν φορῶν 
προϊέναι. ἦν δὲ λεπτὸς τὸ σῶμα, καὶ διέτριψε τὸ 
πλεῖστον παρὰ Τραιανῷ τῷ Katoapt, ὡς καὶ 

΄ > ^ ^ 5 /, » 

συγκαθέζεσθαι ἐν τῷ βασιλικῷ ὀχήματι. ἔγραψεν, 
Eè φθαρτὸς 6 κόσμος, ᾿Εγκώμιον “Ηρακλέους 

` / 
καὶ Πλάτωνος, “ὑπὲρ Ὁμήρου πρὸς Ελάτωνα 
δ΄, Περὶ τῶν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἀρετῶν η΄. 


9. C. Plini et Traiani Epistulae LXXXI—LXXXII 
Pliny, Letters x. $1 aud 82, a communication from Pliny 
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" How's this? You never mentioned my disease." 
And she with solemn oath replied, “ I thought 
That symptom was the nature of all males, 

And not of you alone." So far removed 

Was she from men and friends. ‘The story serves 
To indicate the man's majestic ways. 


So it is that. instead of Foul-mouthed, through 
euphemism he was termed Golden-mouthed. 

Dio uses a literary style that is a blend of the 
styles of Plato and of Lysias, for he neither frees 
the sublimity of Plato from the simplicity of Lysias 
nor deprives of Plato's solemnity that trait of Lysias 
which cultivated simplicity ; on the contrary, he not 
only talks solemnly with simplicity but also clevates 
his simplicity by means of solemnity. 


8. Suidas 


graphical details are those earlier recorded by Photius, In 
view of that, it is noteworthy that the only works listed for 
Dio by Suidas are four that are mentioned nowhere else. 


Lexicon : Dio son of Pasicrates, citizen of Prusa, 
sophist and philosopher, whom men called Chrysostom. 
He affected solemnity to the extent of actually ap- 
pearing in public wearing a lion's skin. He had a 
lean body. He spent his time for the most part in 
the society of the emperor Trajan, so that he even 

sat beside him in the imperial carriage. Writings : 
Is the Universe Perishable? ; In Praise of Heracles and 
Plato; Against Plato in Defence of Homer, four books ; 
On the Virtues of Alexander, eight books. 


9. Correspondence of Pliny and Trajan 


the Younger to the ewperor Trajan and the emperor’s reply, 
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are of interest for several reasons. Doth documents belong 
to the year 119. when Pliny was proconsul of Bithynia, and 
they supply for Dio's career the latest date for which we have 
sure evidence, They also confirm Dios words as to the 
political tension prevalent in Prusa and the petty jealousies 
and bickering which he encountered upon his return from 
exile. They are of special interest in connexion with Or. 45 
and Or, 47, which deal with the building project to which Pliny 


LXXXI [LXXXV] 
C. Plinius Traiano Imperatori 

Cum Prusae ad Olympum, domine, publicis negotiis 
intra hospitium eodem die exiturus vacarem, As- 
clepiades magistratus indicavit appellatum me a 
Claudio Eumolpo. Cum Cocceianus Dion in bule 
adsignari civitati opus cuius curam egerat vellet, tum 
Eumolpus adsistente Flavio Archippo dixit exigen- 
dam esse a Dione rationem operis, ante quam rei 
publicae traderetur, quod aliter fecisset ac debuisset. 
Adiecit etiam esse in eodem opere positam tuam 
statuam et corpora sepultorum. uxoris Dionis et filii, 
postulavitque, ut cognoscerem pro tribunali. Quod 
cum ego me protinus facturum dilaturumque pro- 
fectionem dixissem, ut longiorem diem ad instruendam 
causam darem, utque in alia civitate cognoscerem, 
petiit. Ego me auditurum Nicaeae respondi. Ubi 
cum consedissem cogniturus, idem Eumolpus tam- 
quam adhue parum instructus dilationem petere 
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refers and give a vivid picture of the hostile opposition against 
which Dio had to struggle, one specimen of which is contained 
in the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. Trajan's rather brusque 
reply may indicate impatience over the attempt to harass his 
old. friend Dio, an impatience in no wise diminished, no 
doubt, because the Archippus who instigated the present 
trouble had previously been the occasion of annoyance to the 
emperor, as we learn from Pliny, Letters x. 58-60. 


LXXXI [LXXXV] 
Gaius Pliny to the Emperor Trajan 


While at Prusa near Olympus, sire, I was in my 
quarters attending to public business, planning that 
same day to take my departure, Asclepiades the 
magistrate made known that an appeal had been 
made to me by Claudius Eumolpus. When Cocceia- 
nus Dio in the Council desired to have turned over 
to the municipality a work which he had had in 
charge, Eumolpus. acting in the interest of Flavius 
Archippus, said that an accounting for the work 
should be demanded of Dio before it was turned 
over to the commonwealth, alleging that Dio had 
acted otherwise than he should have done. He added 
that the same structure contained a statue of you 
and also corpses which had been interred there. to 
wit, those of Dio’s wife and son, and he demanded 
that I conduct a judicial investigation. When I said 
] would do so forthwith and would postpone my 
departure, he begged that I allow him more time to 
prepare his case and that I hold the hearing in a 
different city. I replied that I would hear the case 
at Nicaea. When | took my seat there to hold the 
hearing, the aforesaid Eumolpus. as if still insuffi- 
ciently prepared, began to ask for postponement ; 
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coepit, contra Dion, ut audiretur, exigere. Dicta 
sunt utrimque multa etiam de causa. Ego cum 
dandam dilationem ad te consulendum existimarem 
in re ad exemplum pertinenti, dixi utrique parti, ut 
postulationum suarum libellos darent. Volebam 
enim te ipsorum potissimum verbis ea quae erant 
proposita cognoscere. Et Dion quidem se daturum 
dixit, at Éumolpus respondit complexurum se libello 
quae rei publicae peteret. ceterum quod ad sepultos 
pertineret non accusatorem se sed advocatum Flavi 
Archippi, cuius mandata pertulisset. ^ Archippus, 
qui Eumolpo sicut Prusiade adsistebat, dixit se 
libellum daturum. At? nec Eumolpus nee Archippus 
quamquam plurimis diebus expectatis adhuc mihi 
libellos dederunt ; Dion dedit, quem Παῖς epistulae 
iunxi. lpse in re praesenti fui et vidi tuam quoque 
statuam in bibliotheca positam, id autem, in quo 
dieuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis, in area col- 
locatum, quae porticibus includitur. Te, domine, 
rogo, ut me in hoc praecipue genere cognitionis 
regere digneris, cum alioqui magna sit expectatio, 
ut necesse est in ea re, quae et in confessum venit 
et exemplis defenditur. 


LXXXII [LX XXVI] 
Traianus Plinio S. 

Potuisti non haerere, mi Secunde carissime, circa 
id de quo me consulendum existimasti, cum pro- 
1 dt Schaefer: Ita. 
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Dio, on the contrary, demanded that the hearing 
proceed. Many statements were made by both 
parties, even about the case. Since l believed that 
a postponement should be granted in order to consult 
you in a matter bearing on precedent, | told both 
parties to present their demands in writing. You 
see, I wanted you to learn from their own words 
preferably the claims which had been put forward. 
And Dio, indeed, said that he would do as requested, 
but Eumolpus answered that he would put in writing 
what he was asking in behalf of the commonwealth, 
but that with regard to the buried bodies he was 
not the accuser but rather the attorney of Flavius 
Archippus, whose orders he had executed. Archip- 
pus, who was assisting Eumolpus as he had at Prusa, 
said that he would present the memorial. However, 
neither Eumolpus nor Archippus, despite very many 
days of waiting, has up to the present handed me the 
memorials ; Dio has presented his, and l] append it 
to this letter. I myself visited the spot. and I saw 
your statue also in position in the library ; however, 
the place where the bodies of Dio's son and wife are 
said to have been buried is located in a vacant space 
surrounded by colonnades. I ask you, sire, to see fit 
to direct me in this kind of inquiry especially, since 
of itself the case has aroused great public interest, as 
is inevitable in a matter which is both well known 
and supported by precedents. 


LXXXII [LXXXVI] 
Trajan to Pliny, greetings 
You might have suffered no perplexity, my very 
dear Secundus, regarding the matter about which 
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positum meum optime nosses non ex metu nec terrore 
hominum aut eriminibus maiestatis reverentiam 
nomini neo adquirendi. Omissa ergo ea quaestione, 
quam non admitterem, etiam si exemplis adiuvaretur, 
ratio potius operis effecti sub cura Coceeiani Dionis 
exeutiatur, cum et utilitas civitatis exigat, nec aut 


recuset Dion aut debeat recusare. 
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you thought I should be consulted. sinee you knew 
very well: my purpose not to seeure respect for my 
name through men’s fear or dread or by means of 
eharges of high treason. Putting aside, therefore, 
that point at issue, which | would not entertain even 
if it were sustained by preeedents, rather let the 
aceounting for the work exeeuted under the super- 
vision of Coeceianus Dio be thoroughly investigated, 
sinee the advantage of the munieipality demands it 
and Dio neither refuses nor should refuse. 
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The numbers refer to volume and page of this edition 


Abdera, seaport in Thrace, 
birthplace of Protagoras 4 
373 

Academy, grove and gym- 
nasium in the suburbs of 
Athens, had lost its char- 
acteristic quality 3 167, 
visited by Socrates 4 427, 
a Short distance from Ly- 
ceum ibid. and n. 1 

Acanthus, town in Chalci- 
dicé, scene of Athenian 
defeat 2 157 

Achaeans, term used for the 
Greeks besieging Troy, 
contrasted with ‘Trojans 1 
85, chant paean over Hec- 
tor’s body 87, slew Poly- 
xena at tomb of Achilles 
261, brought 1200 ships to 
Troy 491, landing opposed 
by Trojans 503, wall and 
trench 505, did not control 
environs of Troy 505 f., 
tilled — Chersonese — 507, 
sought wine at Lemnos 
ibid., routed 509, withdrew 
to Chersonese 533, 543, 
many lost returning from 
Troy 515, expelled from 
Peloponnese 519, founded 
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Lesbos while fleeing from 
Dorians 555, stoned to 
death Palamedes 2 109, 
marvelled at  llector's 
beauty 259, 5 233 

Achaia, birthplace of Cly- 
temnestra and Helen 5 11 

Acharnians, members of 
deme in Attica, lost trees 
in Archidamian war 5 333 

Acheloüs, river-god, wooed 
Deianeira and overcome 
by Heracles 4 453, lost 
horn in fight with Heracles 
5 41 

Achilles, | compared with 
Alexander the Great 1 59, 
pupil of Phoenix 59, 63, 
subject to orders 61, made 
Alexander jealous 71, voice 
routed Trojans 87, bade 
Achaeans chant paean over 
Hector’s body ibid., his 
ghost 191, 261, pursued 
Hector all day 413, death 
not narrated by Homer 
471, 531, 548, battle with 
Penthesilea 471, battle 
with river ibid., 485, clever 
at ambush 505, nearly cap- 
tured Aeneas /bid., en- 
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treated S11, 515, 517, 
wounded by Asteropaeus 
519, fought Aeneas ibid., 
could not overtake Agenor 
ibid., pursued and slain by 
lector ibid., warned by 
Thetis about Patroclus 523, 
not slain by laris 527, ex- 
ploits garbled 527 f., duel 
with Heetor 529, enter- 
tained Priam 5683, built 
funeral pyre for Patroclus 
2 121, 287, not deseribed 
by Homer 289, died young 
371, 391, beautiful and 
brave 389, preferred honour 
to long life 3 23, elated 
by new armour 397, wor- 
shipped at Borysthenes 
435, his holy isle 443, 467, 
his wrath 4 317, valour 
well known in India 363, 
horses eoveted by Dolon 
391, 395. offered satisfac- 
tion by Agamemnon 413 f.. 
admonished by — Nestor 


419, arrogant 123, son of 


Pelens and Thetis ibid., 
Diseourse on 431-137, early 


years as told by Apollo- 
dorus 131. argues with 


Cheiron 433 f., spoiled by 
parents 437, 5 139, slew 
Lyeaon 227, friendship 
with Patroclus proverbial 
237, tricked by phantoni 
of Agenor 329, had flaxen 
hair 311 

Aeratus, agent of Nero, did 
not seize [thodian statues 
3-153 

Aeroc μήν, overshadows 


126 


Acropolis, 


Admiral, 


Aegae, 


Corinth 1 95: 
Persaeus 5 197 
at Athens, more 
beautiful than Ecbatana 
and Babylon 1 253, above 
theatre of Dionysus 3 127, 
despoiled by Nero 151 


. held by 


Actaeon, slain by his own 


dogs 1 421, saw Artemis 


naked 4 33 


Actor, name of a Lemnian in 


Euripides’ Philoctetes 4 
345 
Actors, poor people should 


not be 1 353, compared 
with orators 2 241, hissed 
3 123, 157, afford pleasure 
and profit 4 85 


Adana, town in Cilicia, hos- 


tile to Tarsus 3 321, 349 


Adeimantus, Corinthian gen- 


eral, maligned by Hero- 
dotus 4 11, commemorated 
by Simonides 21 

leader of a fleet 4 
405 


Adonis, famed for beauty 2 


389, lamented by women 
5 29 and n. 3 


Adrastus, king of Argos, son 


of Talaiis 4 403 


Adriatie Ee held by 


Antenor 1 553 

ancient capital of 
Macedonia, seized by Alex- 
ander 2 331 


Aegae, town in Cilieia 3 321, 


quarrels with Tarsus 347, 
349 f. 


Aegina, tsland near Athens 


2 247 


Aegisthus, slew Agamemnon 
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and seized his throne 1 547. 
paramour of Clytemnestra 
2 149, offspring of incestu- 
ous union and accomplice 
of Clytemnestra 5 95, fed 
Agamemnon before slay- 
ing him 227 

Aegospotami, Athenian navy 
defeated at 5 59 n. 2 

Aeneas, eluded Achilles 1 
505. conquered by Dio- 
mede Oll 513. fought 
Achilles 519, sent by Hec- 
tor with large fleet and 
oceupied Italy 551. founded 
tome 553 f.. aided Dio- 
mede 555 

Aeolians, ruled by Aeolus 
4 407 

Aeolis. district in Asia Minor, 
made subject to Mytilene 
4 921 

Aeolus, ruled \eolians 4 407, 
fortunate in his children 
5 5l and n. ο 

Ἀξτορο, wife of Atreus, se- 
duced by Thyestes 2 149, 
typifies marital infidelity 
5 223 

Aeschines, Athenian orator 
and politician. orations 
superior to those of Demos- 
thenes and Lysias 2 223 

Aeschines, disciple of Soc- 
rates 1 311 

Aeschylus, compared with 
Sophocles and Euripides 
4 339 fL. his Phéloctetes 
339, competed with So- 
phocles 341. heroes true 
to ancient type jbid.. his 
Odysseus analysed 341 f.. 


did not have Athena dis- 
guise Odysseus 343. his 
chorus in Philoctetes com- 
pared with that of Euri- 
pides ibid., not inconsistent 
345 f.. lacked sagacity of 
Euripides 347. compared 
with Sophocles 351, Ores- 
tcia overlooked by Dio 5 
95 n. l 


Aesop, his fable of the Ow] 


2111 OSE, a Phrygian 
kinsman tels of Orpheus 
3 235 f., fable of the Eves 
289, fable of the Fox and 
the Oak 4 265, compared 
with Seven Sages 5 187 


Aethiopis. eyclie. poem, re- 


counted slaying of Achilles 
by Paris 4 137 n. 4 


Aethra, depicted on chest of 


Cypselus 1 451. mother 
of Theseus 191, danghter 
of Pittheus 493. slave in 
Sparta ibid.. followed Paris 
and Helen to Troy ibida 
501 


Aetolians, did not overcome 


Alexander 5 65 


Agamemnon, 1 59. praised 


Nestor 63, could not con- 
trol army 65, fed troops 
on beef 79, honoured Ajax 
with chine of ox jbid., only 
hero to wear purple robe 
SI. described by Homer 
93. associated with Argos 
355, married Clytemnestra 
481. sought to wed Helen 
to Menelaiis ibid.. a Phry- 
gian from Mt. Sipylus 455. 
fearing Paris, prepared 
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suitors for war 493 f., as- 
sembled troops 507, im- 
pugned honesty of Calchas 
ibid., held midnight council 
511, appealed to Achilles 
ibid., thed before Heetor 
513, 531, despised by wife 
547, slain and supplanted 
by Aegisthus ¢hid., wed 
Cassandra 563 f., com- 
pared by Homer to Zeus 
2 61,5 9, in tragedy 1 107, 
actors in role of 4 85, relied 
on Nestor 297, 395, 403, 
409 f., ruled Achaeans and 
Argives at Ilium 409, relied 
on council of elders 411, 
treatment of Briseis 411 f., 
offered Achilles satisfac- 
tion 413 f. admonished 
by Nestor 419, arrogant 
423. sole ruler of Greeks 
ibid., praised intelligence 
of Chryseïs 5 3, powerful 
and ambitious 7, dis- 
paraged Clytemnestra 13, 
slain by Clytemnestra 15, 
displeased Chryseis ¢hid., 
arrogant 17, his passion 
for Cassandra 19, his thon- 
sand ships 53, entrusted 
wife to musieian 197 and 
n. 4. complained about 
Clytemnestra to Odysseus 
927, body praised by 
Homer 339 f. 

Agaristé, daughter of Clei- 
sthenes 1 481 and n. 1 

Agenor, escaped from 
Achilles 1 519, phantom 
led Achilles astray 5 329 

Agesilaiis, king of Sparta, 


128 


refused to have likeness 
made 4 41 f., recalled by 
ephors from Asia Minor 
407 


Aglaophon, Thasian artist 2 


51. father and teacher of 
Polygnotus and  Aristo- 
phon 4 381 


Ahenobarbus, Latin eqni- 


valent of Greek Chalco- 
pogon, name attached to 
statue of Alcibiades 4 39 
and n. 4 


Ajax, 1 63, honoured with 


chine of ox 79, death not 
narrated by Homer 471, 
duel with Hector fictitious 
509, valour 511, fled before 
Hector 518, defeated at 
the ships ¿bid., rescued 
body of Achilles 519, com- 
mitted suicide 527, slain 
by Hector 535, 543, his 
grave  ibid., his mad- 
ness 563, complained of 
Achilles lack of hospi- 
tality 5 235 n. 1 


Ajax, the Locrian, abused 


Idomeneus at Funeral 
Games 3 251, punished for 
impiety ibid. 


Aleaeus, lyric poet, his statue 


at Thebes 3 97 and n. 2 


Aleamenes, sculptor, pupil of 


Pheidias 2 49 


Aleibiades, son of Cleinias 


and nephew of Pericles, 
still talked about 2 983, 
guiding spirit of Athens 
329, statue labelled Chal- 
copogon 4 39, statue muti- 
lated ibid., used as type by 
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Socrates 389, his beauty 
5 71 

Alcinoiis, king of the Phaea- 
cians, palace described 1 
75, heard tale of Odysseus 
473, palace 5 305 

Alemaeon, ancestor of Peri- 
cles, wandering of 5 417 
and n. 4, his greed 289 f. 

Alemené, mother of Heracles 
1 31, 945 

Alector, Castle of, near mouth 
of Borysthenes 3 423 

Alexander, son of Priam, see 
Paris 

Alexander the Great, exalted 
by music of Timotheüs 1 3, 
passionate 5, disdained 
father ibid., as a lad joined 
Philip on campaign 51, 
responsible for battle of 
Chaeronea thid., discussed 
poets with father 53 ff., 
preferred. Homer 55, su- 
perior to Achilles and 
other heroes 59, slighted 
poets other than Homer 
71, jealous of Achilles ibid., 
spared house of Pindar 
ibid., conversed with Dio- 
genes 169-205 passim, am- 
bitious 169 f., admired 
Diogenes 171, visited Dio- 
genes at Corinth 173 f., 
called a bastard 177, knew 
by heart the Iliad and 
much of the Odyssey 187, 
wanted to rule the world 
191, slave of glory 197, 
descendant of  Heracles 
201, descendant of Ar- 
chelaiis jbid., his Asiatic 


campaign topic for orators 
2 297, guiding spirit of 
Macedonians 331, annexed 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana ibid., deprived 
Macedonians of Aegae, 
Pella, and Dium 331 f., 
claimed to be son of Zeus 
3 263, taught by Aristotle 
4 255, 297, his death 5 63 f., 
father of Heracles 67 and 
n. 9, received obeisance ot 
Darius’ mother ibid. 

Alexander the Philhellene, 
extolled by Pindar 1 71 

Alexandria, in Egypt. cult 
of Serapis 3 183, has won- 
derful water bnt foul canals 
187, importance of 205 f., 
world centre 207, 209, 217, 
not wholly self-sustaining 
231, 5 415 

Alexandrians, Discourse on 
3 171-271, lack serionsness 
173, at the theatre 175, 191, 
193, excitable 9201, de- 
spised by rulers  ?bid., 
eager for “ bread and the 
games" ibid., as viewed 
by strangers 211 f., passion 
for gymnasium and hippo- 
drome 213 ff, passion for 
musie 217 f., extravagant 
enthusiasm 221 f., crazed 
by song 225, used music 
in all pursnits 239, con- 
trasted with Spartans 2-41, 
affair with Conon 2-43, 
behaviour in stadium 
215 ff. 

Aloeus, mythical hero, sons 
of 5 1?3 
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Alpheiis, river in Elis near 
Pisa- 129 

Althaea, mother of Meleager, 
caused son's death 5 125 

Amaltheia, horn of, awarded 
to Acheloüs by Heracles 
4 452,5 H 

Amasis, king of Egypt, his 
corpse mistreated by Cam- 
byses 4 43 

Amazons, vanquished by 
Heracles 1 201, 5 39, ex- 
pedition against .\chaeans 
not narrated by Homer 1 
471, aid omitted by Homer 
531, came from Pontus to 
aid Troy 5833., 535 

Amber, adorned palaces of 
Alcinoüs and Menelaiis 5 
305, 311 n. 1 

Ammon, Egyptian deity, 
said by Olympias to be 
father of Alexander 1 177, 
his oracle 247 

Amoebeus, famous singer 5 
99 

Amphictyons, their influence 
at Delphi 4 29 

Amphion, founder of Thebes 
1 453, children slain by 
Apollo and Artemis ibid., 
son of Antiopé and Zeus 
2 153, built walls of Thebes 
3 233, 5 65, censured hy 
Zethus for devotion to 
musie 205 

Amphipolis, town in Thrace 
won by Philip 1 63 

Amyntas, father of Philip of 
Macedon 4 £1 

Anryntor, father of Phoenix 
159 
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Anacharsis, Seythiau tra- 
veller, criticized the Greeks 
3 213 f. 

Anaercon of Teos, his poetry 
not suitable for kings 1 67, 
quoted 91 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 
philosopher, not overcome 
by loss of son 4 37, taught 
Perieles 299 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, philo- 
sopher, unmoved by tor- 
ture and death 4 43 f., his 
luck 5 61 

Andromache, wife of Hector, 
her story known in India 
4 363 

Andros, Aegean island 3 155 

Animals, incest among 1 441, 
obey will of Zeus 2 39, their 
fat used to cure disease 3 
191, friendly toward one 
another 4 145 f., their 
curative properties 169, 
like species behave alike 5 
i3l, fear of dogs prevents 
thieving 147, heads used 
as architectural embellish- 
ment 329 

Antenor, ‘Trojan sage 1 489, 
gained dominion over 
Heneti 553, emulated Ae- 
neas 555 

Anthropomorphism, an at- 
tempt to portray the un- 
portrayable 2 63 

Anthropos, defined 3 439 

Antigonus, a general of Alex- 
ander, melted. down tlie 
golden plane-tree 4 429 
n. 3 

Antigonus Gonatas, put Per- 


INDEX 


saeus in charge of Acro- 
corinth 5 197 

ntiloehus, his death not 
told by Homer 1 471, 485, 
died for Nestor 525, slain 


by Memnon 535, died 
young 2 391 

Antinoüs, | upbraided by 
Odysseus 1 333. 2 141, 


used by Homer to typify 
braggadocio 4 395 f., smit- 
ten throngh the throat 
397 
Antioch, at variance with 
Apameia 3 383, active in 
civic improvement 4 119, 


2061. 2063 

Antiochus, Arcadian envoy, 
ridiculed golden plane- 
tree 4429 n. 3 


Antiochus H, surnamed Di- 
vine 4 9 
Antiochus Π1. 
Rhodes 3 117 
Antipater, a general of Alex- 
ander, who planned his 
death 5 63 and n. 8 
Antipater, a late rhetorician, 
worth reading 2 223 
Antispast, a 


overcome by 


metrical foot, 
used in a simile 4 39 

Antisthenes, Cynic philo- 
sopher, associated with 
Diogenes 1 377.anticipated 
Zeno regarding inconsis- 
tencies in Homer 4 361 


Ants, dig gold 3 413 f., be- 
have sensibly 4 139. 145. 
291 

Anytus, wealthy Athenian 


politician, used by Socra- 
tes as a type 4 389, 399 


t 


Apameia 


Apelles, 


Aphroditė, 1 230: 


Apis, 


(Apameians) at 
variance with Antioch 3 
383, at variance with Prusa 
4 123 ff., invited Dio to pay 
a visit 123, 151, gave citi- 
zenship to Dio's father 155, 
refounded by Rome 157 
hi» painting of a 
horse 5 37 f 

“rolden ` 
261, 2263, 5 343, patroness 
of lawful love 1 365, con- 
testant for prize of beauty 
455. sister of Helen jbid., 
urged by Hera to help 
deceive Zeus 461. promised 
Paris loveliest woman 453, 
wounded by Diomede 513, 
preserved. Hector's body 


525, not more beautitul 
than Cassandra 3 293, 


punished Lemnian women 
321. connected with gen- 
eration 471, slandered 4 
33, at Corinth /b/d., Fos- 
terer of Friendship 103, 
made sport of Athena 5 
173 n. 2 

Egyptian deity. his 
oracle at Memphis 3 185 


Apollo, invoked by Dio 1 7, 


enjoined  self- knowledge 
195, slew Amphion’s chil- 
dren 453, preserved Hec- 
tor’s body 525, pursued by 
Achilles 529. his response 
to Croesus 2 95. called 
Socrates wisest of men 115, 
155, identified with Helius 
and Dionysus 3 17, for- 
bade removing nestlings 
95, advised Athenians 175, 


o 
o 
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Healer and  Averter-of- 
Exil 227, honoured Archi- 


lochus 255, helped build | 
walls of Troy 293, hon- | 


oured at Tarsus 315, 475, 
4 31, hymned by Socrates 


185, connected with Colo- | 


phon 251, inspired poets 
363, his fillets ereate awe 
5 19, worked for hire 65 


t 


and n. 7, temple at Delphi | 


117, avoided by perjurers 
225 and n. 3 

Apollodorus, tyrant of Cas- 
sandreia 1 99 

Apollonia, Black Sea settle- 
ment 3 425 

Apollonius of Tyana, philo- 
sopher, announced in 
Ephesus Doinitian's death 
as it was taking place at 
Rome 5 87 

Arabia, the fragrant herbs 
of 3 301 

Arabs, in Persian army of 
invasion 1 189, at Alex- 
andria 3 21], their garb 


393, enriched through 
trade 5 309 
Aradians, islanders near 


Phoenicia 3 311, 313 
Aratus, didactic poet, quoted 
5 225 n. 2 
Aratus of Sicyon, seized 
Acrocorinth from Persaeus 
5197n.2 
Arbitrators, do 
enmity for 
cisions 1 455 
Areadia, 1 27, its horses 2 
171, eoveted by Sparta 


ineur 
de- 


not 
adverse 


201, its caps 3 403, 5 67, | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


a fictitious old 
from 411 f. 

Arcadians, driven from home 
3 997, from Pheneus 4 41, 


Agamemnon's army 


woman 


409 

Archelaüs, founder of Aegae, 
ancestor of Alexander, 
once goat-herd 1 201, in- 
vited Socrates to visit 
Macedonia 2 115 

Archelaiis, pupil of Anaxa- 
goras and teacher of Soc- 
rates 4 383 and n. 1 

Archidamus, Spartan gen- 


eral, destroyed trees of 
Acharnians 5 333 
Archilochus, ranked with 


Homer 3 283, censorious 
285, honoured highly by 
Apollo ibid., quoted 291, 
331, his metres not like 
Homer’s 4 385, his fable 
of the fox 389, 5 293, his 
tale of Nessus and Deia- 
neira 4 451 f., his quarrel 
with Lycambes 5 225 f. 
and n. | 

Archippus, Flavius, prose- 
cuted Dio before Pliny 5 
419 f. 

Architecture, simplicity com- 
mended 1 353 

Areius, friend and preceptor 
of Augustus 5 365 

Arcopagus, respected even 
by demagogues 4 313 f. 

Ares, his battle song 1 87, 
511, wounded by Diomede 
513, bonds of 5 321 f. 

Arethas, bishop of Caesa- 
rea in Cappadocia, notes 


INDEX 


on Dio 5 406-417, gives | 
garbled account of Dio's 
life 415, novel explanation 
of Dio's surname 415 f., 
calls Dio's style a blend of 
Plato and Lysias 117 

Argives, cherish myths about 
ancestors 1 451, fallen on 
evil days 3 161, ancestors 
of Tarsians 275, did not 
aid Heracles 4 251, 409 

Argo, ship of Jason 1 223, 
victorious at Isthmian 
Games 4 17, dedicated to 
Poseidon at Isthmus bid. 

Argos, ruled by Heracles 1 
31, 355, exiled Diomede 
555, 3 311, belongs to 
Hera 4 13, prominence in 
Greece 195, 249, 5 11, 17, 
entrusted to Atreus by 
Surystheus 197 

Ariadné, saved Theseus with 
ball of thread 5 325 n. 3 

Arion, early lyric poet 2 237 
n. 3, 239, eneounter with 
pirates 4 5 f., invented 
dithyramb and presented 
chorus at Corinth 5, ac- 
quired wealth in Magna 
Graecia ibid., bronze image 
at Taenarum 7 

Aristarchus, Alexandrian 
scholar, interpreted Homer 
4 351 

Aristeas, of Proconnesus, his 
supernatural experience 4 
45 

Aristeides, Aelius (a.D. 129- 
189), To Plato in Defence 
of the Four 5 383 

Aristeides, the Just, a philo- 


sopher in politics 2 293, 
benefactor of Athens 4 299, 
upright 5 71, ostracized 
113 

Aristippus, philosopher from 
Cyrené, friend of Socrates 
1317 

Aristocles, Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, deserted philo- 
sophy for sophistie and 
luxurious living 5 367 f. 

Aristocracy, defined 1 125 

Aristodicus, of Cymé, for- 
bidden to remove nestlings 
from temple of Apollo 3 95 
and n. 9 

Aristogeiton, ^ tyrannicide, 
honoured by Athens 1 559, 
descendants exempt from 
liturgies 3 135 £., statue in 
Persia 4 39 

Aristomenes, Messenian hero, 
shaggy heart of 3 393 

Aristophanes, poet of Old 
Comedy, quoted (Knights 
49 f.) 3 177, (frag. 581) 4 
353, (Clouds 149-152) 5 
381 f., enjoyed licence at 
Athens 3 281, 333 

Aristophon, brother of Poly- 
gnotus, son and pupil of 
Aglaophon 4 381 

Aristotle, teacher of Alex- 
ander 1 59, 4 297, honoured 
by Philip 1 101, inter- 
preted Homer ibid., rebuilt 
Stageira ibid., 4 255, com- 
plained of fellow townsmen 
ibid., 259, founded literary 
criticism 357, death planned 
by Alexander 5 63 and n. 8, 
taught Eudoxus 367 
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Arithmeticians, expert in 
theory of numbers 5 171 
Artaphernes, Persian general 
sent against Naxos and 
Eretria 1 559, lost ships on 
coast of Attica jbid. 

Artaxerxes, brother of Cyrus 
the Younger, not loved by 
mother because less beanti- 
ful 5 335 

Artemis, protectress of child- 
ped 1 365, slew .Xmphion's 
children 453. her temple at 
Ephesus a depository for 
states and private citizens 
3 59 f. slandered 4 33, 
temple at Ephesus 117, 
hymned by Socrates 185, 
taught Seamandrius hun- 
ting 5 169 n. 3 

Artists, depict gods and 
forces of nature in human 
form 1 207, inspire belief 
in gods 2 49 f.. occasionally 
contribute ideas not found 
inmyths5t,handieaps 13f., 
limitations of material 83 

Asclepiades, magistrate at 
Prusa 5 419 

Asclepius, bis sons healers 1 
263 

Ascra, home of Hesiod 5413 f. 

Asia, ruled by Persia as far as 
the Indies 1 121, 191, 193, 
subject to others (i.e. Rome) 
561, invaded by Mace- 
donians 3 299, 4 211, its 
cities progressive 257, over- 
run by Agesilaüs 407, 5 7, 
the hordes of 297, theatres 
sponsored competitions in 
declamation 369 


Asius, son of IIyrtacus, used 
by Homer to typify dis- 
obedience and boastful- 
ness 4 393 f. 

Aspasia, of Miletus, wife of 
Pericles, her funeral ora- 
tion 5 373 and n. 2 

Asses, relations with horses 
2 277, “ ass's shadow " 3 
383, their braying 393, 
mated with mares 403 

Assurbanipal, Assyrian ruler 
5 29 n. 1, sometimes con- 
fused with Sardanapallus 
Sin. 1 

Assyrians, ruined by lux- 
ury 3 299, confused with 
Syrians 311 n. 2 

Asteropaeus, son of Paeon, 
wounded Achilles 1 519 

Astronomers, their know- 
ledge 5 153, function and 
equipment 155 f., 159 

Astyages, maternal grand- 
father of Cyrus 2 165, cen- 
sured Fortune 5 45 and 
n. 3, bound with golden 
fetters 327 and n. 8 

Astyanax, son of Hector, 
hurled to death from walls 
of Troy 1 563 

Atalanta, avenged by Mele- 
ager 9 I25 n. 1 

Athena, martial strain of 1 3, 
destroyed her own city 
(Troy) 453, in guise of 
Deiphobus tricked Hector 
529, "Trojan sanetuary 563, 
fairest and wisest 2 ο, 
statue by Pheidias ¿bid., 
contestant for prize of 
beauty 265, affronted by 


Ajax the Locrian. 3 251, 
honoured at ‘Tarsus 315, 
patron of Athens 4 13, 
slandered 33, 103, in Ho- 
mer and Euripides dis- 
guised Odysseus but not 
in Aeschylus! Phéloctetes 
343, 349, shrine at Sparta 
refuge of is 407, 
Promachus 418 n. 1, dis- 
guised Odysseus 443, her 
reproach 5 173 and n. 2, 
Ae by perjurers 225 
and n. 3, 325, made Odys- 
seus beautiful 341 


Athenians, embellished Ath- 


ens 1 73, martial exploits 
ibid., sword of Mardonius 
and shields from Pylos 
dedicated ¿bid., resettled 
by Peisistratus 345 f., in- 
terested in drama 355, 
honoured tyrannicides 559, 
hall of initiation 2 37, con- 
flicts with Persia 113, vic- 
tory off Cnidos  /bid., 
intereourse with maid-ser- 
vants 149, slaves in Sicily 
and Peloponnese 157, de- 
feat at Acanthus  /5id., 
freed slaves 163, consulted 
Apollo about Sicilian ex- 
pedition 203, interregnum 
275, chose Critias lawgiver 
ibid., influenced by Peisis- 
tratus 327, under leader- 
ship of Themistoeles 329, 
court Romans 3 109, not 
vealthy 111, gladiatorial 
shows in theatre 125 f., 
scrupulous as to statnes 


ΩΣ 


129, lost primacy 135, con- 


vieted Leptines ibid., fallen 
on evil days 161, misunder- 
stood oraele 175, comic 
licence 177, cultivated phy- 
sical prowess 261, admired 
for devotion to oratory, 
poetry and drama ¿bid., 
tolerated eomic abuse 281, 
punished Soerates 231 f. 
desecrated statues of De- 
metrius and Philip 4 39, 
deified Philip 39 f., gave 
Socrates a hearing 187, 
ancient glory due to moral- 
ity and love of learning 
201, civil war 287, benefited 
by Solon, Aristeides, and 
Pericles 299, most demo- 
eratie 313 f., executed So- 
erates 333, eaptured 5 49 
and n. 5, autochthonous, 
migrated to Euboea and 
later Naples 55, no longer 
masters 59, aneestors of 
Neapolitans 59, 71, ostra- 
cized Aristeides 113, met 
death in Labyrinth 167 
and n. 3, ingratitude to- 
ward leaders 199 f., made 
request regarding Samos 


218, eursed violators of 
Solon’s laws 821 


Athenodorus, paneratiast 2 


Athenodorus, 


Athens, 


367 

Stoic philo- 
sopher, honoured by Au- 
gustus 3 319 

embellished 1 73, 
visited by Diogenes 251, 
377, its topography να. 
extent 253, destroyed by 
Xerxes 559, colonized Ionia 


t55 


INDEX 


2 103, walls destroyed 113, 
refused citizenship to slaves 
159, 253, attacked by 
Darius 331,colonized C yth- 
nos and Seriphos 121, re- 
moves name of condemned 
from citizen roll 3 s9, 
decline 121, sanctuary of 
Horse and Maiden 249 and 
n. 1, rival of Sparta 3953, 
belongs to Athena 4 13 
freed by Corinth 17, at- 
tempt to tyrannize over 
Hellas foiled by Corinth 
17 f. fonght Sparta for 
primacy 73, 83, promin- 
ence in Greece 195, exalted 
by Theseus 221, Painted 
Poreh 263, dramatie con- 
tests S41, Tfephacsteüm 
418 n. 1, overwhelmed by 
Dioseuri 5 13, wronged by 
orators 37 and n. 1, fallen 
on evil days 59, bad climate 
ibid., popular assembly 
157, attacked by Enrys- 
theus 197, sheltered Hera- 
cleidae ibid. 

Athletes, Isthmian victor 
idolized 1 411, training 2 
217, endure even death 3 
25, scourged for quitting 
contest 123, proper con- 
duet 133, degenerate kind 
191, in simile 4 35 

Athleties, for leisured class 1 
159, compared with warfare 
2381,387,corrnption 3 123, 
effect npon country people 
165, size a handicap 319 

Athos, promontory in Thrace, 
severed by Xerxes 1 119 


Atreidae, humoured by Ho- 
mer 1 473, connected with 
Trojans 539, dominated by 
wives 5 11, descended from 
Pelops ‘bid. 

Atreus, wife defiled by Thy- 
estes 1 451, 2 149, served 
up Thyestes? children at 
banquet 1 451, 5 221, hero 
in tragedy 2 107, given 
charge of Argos by Eurys- 
theus 5 197 

Attendant Spirit, explained 
by Diogenes 1 203 f. 

Attic Dialect, employed by 
Homer 2 69 

Attica, topography and cli- 
mate 1 251, etymology of 
name /bid., threatened 2 
247. planted with olive 
trees by Peisistratus 397, 
produces purest honey 3 
267, united by Theseus 4 
221, thrifty 5 57 and n. 2 

Auctioneers, decried 1 357 

Auge, mother of Telephus 2 
153 

Augeas, king in Elis, stables 
cleansed by Heracles 1 
397. 4 949 

Augustus, honoured Atheno- 
dorus 3 319, '' the second 
Caesar," favoured ‘Tarsus 
313,361, fond of Areins 5365 

Aulis, Iphigencia sacrificed 
at 1 339 

Autolycus, grandfather of 
Odysseus, learned perjury 
from Hermes 1 457 


Bahés, servant of Hippaemon 


43 


Babylon, 1 193, 215, winter 
residence of Persian king 
251, twice the size of 
Athens 253, walls of 211, 
founded by Ninus and 
Semiramis 2 13 and n. 3, 
253, taken by Alexander 
331, costly buildings 3 295, 
ruled by Sardanapallus 5 
29, scene of .\lexander’s 
death 65, overcome by 
Zopyrus 67 

Babylonian, fabrics 5 305, 
trade 309 

Bacchants, maddened by 
song 3 229, carry lions 
ibid., miraculously sup- 
plied with wine, milk, and 
honey 229 f., leap about 
Dionysus 399 

Bacchic, fawn-skin and thyr- 
sus 3 229, revels 231, rites 
453 

Bacis, prophet 2 121, 3 391 

Bactra, Persian city, walls 
1 193, winter resort of 
Persian king 251, 2 13 

Bactrians, visit Alexandria 
3 211. horsemen 213, wear 
turban and trousers 5 179, 
seen in Rome ibid. 

Balls, coloured 1 385, beguile 
lads 5 223 

Banishment, Discourse on 
Dio's 2 89-121 

Banquet, allegory of 2 425 ff., 
behaviour at 3 223 f., 4 
277, carping guests 5 113 

Barbarians, conduct in [liad 


1 83, portray gods as 
animals 2 63, worship 
mountains, trees, and 


stones 65, their words in 
Homer 69, differ from 
Greeks in beauty, dress, 
and language 287, wear 
long hair 3 401 

Barsiné, mother of Heracles 
son of Alexander 5 67 n. 9 

Baths, cure indigestion 1 257, 
5 157 

Batieia, mound near Ilium, 
called Sema Myrines by 
the gods 1 435, 463 

Beacons, invented by Pala- 
medes 2 109 

Bears, constellation, not vis- 
ible in [ndia 4 363 

Beasts, quiet when asleep or 
well fed 5 219 

Beauty, Discourse on 2 271- 
289, masculine declining, 
feminine increasing 273, 
types 257, Hector's beauty 
289, masculine beauty ad- 
mired by women 5 335 

Bees, illustrate essentials of 
good government 1 127, 
king has no sting 197, 
sensible 4 115, devoted to 
hive 197, carry pebbles for 
ballast ibid., treatment by 
farmers ibid. 

Beetles, do not taste Attic 
honey 3 267 

Beggars, not trustworthy 1 
457, shamed by episode of 
Irus 5 109 

Bellerophon, courageous 3 
199, continent 5 335 

Bion, Cynic philosopher, re- 
garding popularity 5 113 

Bird-lime, procured from oak 
2 11 
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Birds, attracted by owls 2 5, 
13, 3 408, concord 4 145, 
fable of Birds and Owl 2 
1I f., 5 189 f., caught by 


mistletoe 189, kept in cages | 


19] 
Bithynia, in Asia 
tithes 4 73, 87 
Black Sea, visited by Rho- 
dian warships 3 107 

Boars, come close when ex- 
hausted 2 385 

Boatrace, at Isthmian Games 
4 11 

Boatswains, not conipetent to 
command or pilot trireme 
2 100 

Body, contrasted with soul 
1 137, 4 45, at war with 
soul 2 411, afflictions 411 f., 
composition 413, com- 
pared to tomb 5 35 

Boeotia, haunt of Muses 1 
31, 419, 539. unified by 
Epaminondas 4 221, 5 67 

Boeotians, stupid 1 441 f., 
5 55, allies of Theseus 1 
501 f., 2 55. appearance 
287, in Agamemnon’s 
army 4 109 

Books, reading essential to 
education 1 181, old books 
preferred because better 
written and on better paper 
2 283, new books disguised 
as old ibid., purchase 4 
i71 

Booksellers, counterfeit old 
books 2 283 

Joreas, sons sailed on the 
Argo 1 223 

Borysthenes, town in Thrace, 
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Minor, 


inhabitants visit Isthmian 
Games to hear Diogenes 1 
405, visited by Dio 3 421, 
named for river but situ- 
ated on Hypanis ibid., 
history and present state 
423 ff., welcomed Dio 427, 
inhabitants wear black 
427 f., colony of Miletus 
129 and n. 2, interested in 
Homer 429, reveres Achilles 
ibid., speaks poor Greek 
431, knows Iliad by heart 
ibid., attacked by Sey- 
thians 435, assembly by 
temple of Zeus 437, people 
wear long hair and beards 
ibid., ancient Greek city 
ibida some inhabitants 
love Plato 445 

Borysthenes, the river Dnie- 
per, large and beautiful 
3 421, topography 421 f., 
salt-works 4298 

Borysthenitic Discourse 3 
4117-475 

Boxing, tactics 1 387, 2 365, 
laborious 383 

Boys, play ** Kings " 1 189 f., 
share citizenship 3 141 f., 
sing cheap ditties 4 
169, would like to mock 
teachers 5 185, deceived 
with knucklebones and 
halls 223, bribed to have 
hair eut 295, delight in 
athletic contests and theatre 
315 

Brachmanes, devoted to con- 
templation 3 411, endur- 
ance /bid., advise Indian 
monarchs 4 301, self-con- 


INDEX 


trol, righteousness, and 
knowledge of future (bid. 

Briseis, loved by Aehilles 1 
69, treatment by Aga- 
memnon 4 411 f., 5 I, fond 
of Achilles 9, departed in 
sorrow 17 

Brothel, 3 307 | 

Brothel-keepers, disgraceful 
1 363 f., tolerated 367, 
scorned 2 13i, ealled vile 
names 5 265, attend great 
national gatherings ibid., 
273 

Builders, 5 141, not indis- 
pensable 143 

Bulls, contrasted with other 
animals 1 95 ff., symbolic 
of kingship ‘bid. 

Burial, denied traitors 3 89 £., 
under auspices of the state 
99 and n. ! 

Busiris, mythical king of 
Egypt, encounter with 
Heracles 1 395, 3 317 

Butehers, expert craftsmen 
b 171, 263, 213 

Byzantium, courts Romans 3 
109, near Pontus 297, finds 
fish east ashore ibid., 415 


Cadmea, citadel of Thebes, 
survived destruction 1 355 

Caeneus, Lapith king, sum- 
moned Nestor 5 409 

Caesar, '' the second "" (Au- 
gustus) favoured Tarsus 3 
343, 361, property claimed 
for 4 235 

Caesarea, unidentified eity, | 
smaller than Prusa but | 
very Greek 4 257 


Calais, athletic son of Boreas 
1 391, won footraee at 
Isthmian Games 4 15 

Callias, wealthy Athenian, 
son a slave in Thrace 2 
157, estate elaimed by im- 
postor 159, wed Flpinicé 
and paid debt of Miltiades 
5 201 

Calliopé, muse of oratory and 
epic poetry 1 65, mother 
of Orpheus 3 235, 5 279, 
had Zeus change animals 
into human form 3 235 

Callisthenes, sophist, slain by 
pupil Alexander 5 63 and 
n. 5 

Callistratus, inhabitant of 
Borysthenes, fond of Ho- 
mer 3 427 f. 

Calydonian Boarhunt, 5 13 
n. 4 

Calymnians, islanders near 
Cos 3 55 and n. 2 

Calypso, her grotto 1 77, 
told Odysseus about de- 
bates of gods 461, visited 
by Hermes 3 193. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus the 
Great, unwise ruler 2 331, 
abused corpse of .\masis 
4 43, entrusted palace to 
Magi 5 195 

Candaules, king of Lydia, 
ruined by infatuation for 
wife 5 69 and n. 6 

Capaneus, father of Sthenelus 
5.59-n.-T 

Caphereus, cape of Euboea 
1 3805, 807, 317 

Cappadocians, market 
Celaenae 3 405 


in 
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Caps, felt 8 403, Arcadian or , Castor, not at Troy 1 501, 


Laconian (^id. 
Captain, defined 4 405 
Caria, home of Melancomas 
the Elder 2 367, property 
of Rhodes 3 51, supplied 
revenue for Rhodes 105, 
protected by Celaenae 405 
Carian, rebuked by Homer 
for extravagance in dress 
1 83, dogs 2 171 
Carion, drunken 
in comedy 3 263 
Carneades, philosopher who 
for his charming style was 
commonly considered so- 


character 


phist 5 367, contrasted 
with Dio 369 
Carpathos, island near 


Rhodes 3 53 
Car Dae arn: 
Ilanno and 


guided by 

llannibal 2 
331 f., controlled Italy 
seventeen years ibid., 
driven from Carthage 
ibid., war with Syracnse 4 
21 

Carystus, town in Euboea, 
exported variegated mar- 
bles 5 307 

Cassandra, divinely inspired 
1 489, 5 19 and n. 2, priest- 
ess of Apollo, outraged in 
Athena's sanctuary 1 563, 
wedded by Agamemnon 
563 f. not inferior to 
Aphrodité in beauty 3 293, 
slain by Clytemnestra 5 
15 n, 1, 17, loved by Aga- 
memnon 19 

Castalia, fountain at Delphi, 
clear waters 3 295 


+40 


brother of Helen 2 
won footrace at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, family con- 
nexions 5 13, overwhelmed 
Athens /bid. 
Catalogue of Fair Women, 
poem of Hesiod 1 59 

Catamites, 3 323, 395, 
of reproach 5 109 

Catboat, proverb 5 179 

Cattle, illustrate essentials of 
good government 1 127, 
tender hooves 3 289, 4 145, 
resent neglect 295, decoyed 
by sprig of green 5 89 

Cannians, in Asia Minor, 
foolish 3 55 and n. 8, 
scorned 131, afflicted with 
fever 261 

Cautery, used by physicians 
2 129, 4 315, 493 

Ceadas, chasm into which 
Spartans cast criminals 5 
323 and n. 4 

Cecrops, mythical king of 
Athens, shames men of 
low birth 5 109 

Celaenae, city in Phrygia, 
Diseourse delivered in 3 
389-415, advantages 403 ff., 
rivers 405, market centre 
ibid., taxes ibid., court 
business 405 f., bulwark 
of Phrygia, Lydia, and 
Caria 405 

Celts, 4 27, Druids advised 
kings 301, have much 
amber 5 309 and n. 1 

Cenchreae, port of Corinth 
4 11 


Centaurs, 


263, 


term 


progeny of Ixion 
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1 229, invented by poets | 


and artists 3 199, banquet 


225, drunken and amorous | 
263, fight with Lapiths 2 | 


351 and n. 1, 4 418 n. 1 
Centipedes, slowest of creep- 
ing things 1 425 


Cephallenians, courted Pene- | 


lopé 1 549 

Cercopes, term applied to 
Tarsians 3 309 

Chaeronea, battle of 1 51, 2 
163 


Chalcis, town in Enboea, 


founded Cumae 5 55 n. 4 


Chalcopogon, Greek equi- | 


valent of Ahenobarbus. 


label attached to statue of | 


Alcibiades 4 99 and n. 4 
Chalkis, divine name for 
bird kymindis 1 435, 463 

Charicles, 2 341 

Charidemus, Discourse en- 
titled 2 395-135, imitated 
Dio 403 

Chariots, essential know- 
ledge of driver 1 179, 
statue by Lysippus 3 91 
and n. 1, success in race 
or war demands concord 
4 101 f., simile 5 31 

Charixenus, 2 341 


Chastity, imperilled through | 


tolerance of brothels 1 
367 ff. 

Cheiron, healer 1 263, tutor 
of Achilles 4 431, argues 


with Achilles 433 ff., called | 


sophist by Achilles 435 
Chersonese, Tauric, gets salt 
from Borysthenes 3 423 
Chersonese, Thracian, burial 


place of Protesilaüs 1 503, 
|, tilled by Achaeans 507, 
Achaeans withdraw to 531 
Chestnuts, fed to swine 1 327 
| Children, identitied by acces 
| laces 1 179, deterred by 
hobgoblins 243, afraid of 
dogs 407, spoiled by ser- 
vants 427, supposititious 
447, 2 149 £. 3 157, play 
| with fire 2 179, drive men 
mad 397, learning to talk 
399, ashamed to make up 
quarrels 4 69, undiscrim- 
inating 83, reported to 
teachers for bad behaviour 
at home 241, prayed for 
285, beguiled by tales of 
Lamia 389, fears 5 107, 
amused and guided by 
nurses’ tales 157 
Chimaera, invented by poets 
and artists 3 199 
Chios, wine 1 259, 987, re- 
puted birthplace of Homer 
355 and n. 1, not much 
talked about 4 251 
Choregus, functionary of 
dramatic festivals 4 341 
and n. 3 
Choruses, introduced by 
herald 1 223, contesting 
| 853, sacred ibid., obey 
| leader 2 127, unison essen- 
tial 3 173, 4 101, 281, re- 
| proved audience 3 179, 
| 441, in tragic contests 4 
341, leaders of 405 
| Chrysa, town near Troy, 
altar of Apollo 4 447 and 
n.2,57andn.1 
| Chryseis, 1 475, 4 447 n. 2, 


441 
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Discourse entitled 5 1 ff., 
story not used by drama- 
tists 1, prized by .Yga- 
memnon 3, 5, singular 
conduct 7, had no grie- 
vance against Agamemnon 
9, motives for urging inter- 
vention of Chryses ll, 
displeased by Agamenimon 
I3. prudent 17. restored 
to father by Odysseus ibid., 
3] 

Chryses, 1 475, conduct re- 
garding daughter 5 5 f., 
subject to Achaeans /^id., 
visited camp in tenth year 
of war 7, bidden by Chry- 
seis to entreat Achaeans LI 

Chrysippus, philosopher, in- 
consistent with professions 
4 249 

Chrysippus, son of Pelops, 
loved by Latus 1 437 

Cicadae, sing when thirsty 4 
261. 5 109 

Cilicia, visited by lthodian 
warships 3 107, 165, people 
visit Alexandria 211, Tar- 
sus capital 289, ‘Tarsus 
metropolis 343, cities pro- 
gressive 4 257 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, can- 
celled father's debt by 
marrying Elpinicé to Cal- 
lias 5 201 and n. 4, victori- 
ous at Cyprus 201 

Cinyras, mythical king of 
Cyprus, famed for wealth 
and beauty 1 393 

Circé, fed victims cornel 
berries 1 283, drugged 
companions of Odysseus 
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389, 391, magic 473, turned 
men into swine and wolves 
3 327, her cowardly lions 
5 293 

Cithara, 4 75, 5 153, Nero 
sang to 171 

City, defined 3 439, 449, can- 
not be administered with- 
out law 5 241, some cities 
unwalled (hid, 

Cleanthes, philosopher, con- 
tradicts Euripides and So- 
phocles about wealth 1 
343 and n. 2, inconsistent 
with professions 4 249 

Clearchus, Spartan general, 
treacherously slain by Tis- 
saphernes 5 223 

Cleinias, father of Alcibiades 
2 329, 4 39 

Cleisthenes, Athenian states- 
man 2 293 

Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 
called oppressor by Apollo 
1 123 and n. 1, daughter 
of 481 

Cleitus, Macedonian officer, 
slain by Alexander 5 63 
and n. 8 

Cleombrotus, Spartan, father 
of Pausanias 4 407 

Cleomenes, Spartan king, 
expelled from Athens by 
Corinthians 4 17 

Cleon, guiding spirit of 
Athens 2 329, demagogne 
4 313 

Clerks, decried 1 347 

Cloaks, occasion ridienle if 
worn alone 5 177 f., regn- 
larly worn alone by philo- 
sophers 179 
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Clytemnestra, daughter of 
Tyndareiis and Leda 1 
479, 5 11, seduced by 


Aegisthus 2 149, compared 
with Chryseis by Aga- 
memnon 5 3, cruel and 
bold 11. sister of Dioscuri 
13, disparaged by Aga- 
memnon ibid., slew Aga- 
memnon and Cassandra 
15 n. 1, helped Aegisthus 
slay .Agamemnon 95, slain 
by Orestes ibid., typifies 
marital infidelity 223, de- 
nounced by Agamemnon 
in Hades 227 f. 


Cnidus, scene of Athenian 
victory 2 113 
Cnossians, dungeon and 


Labyrinth 5 323 
Coats, of goat-skin 3 403 
Cobblers, used by Socrates 
as illustrations 1 115 
Cocks, presented by 
derasts 5 99, 153 
Coins, falsely struck 3 29, 
counterfeit 37, tests of 
genuineness 5 113, dis- 
carded when worn out 115 
Colchis, sown with dragon's 
teeth by Jason 2 305 
Colonel, defined 4 405 
Colonies, relation to parent 
city 2 421 
Colophon, reputed birthplace 
of Homer, not much talked 
about 4 251, can boast of 
Apollo ibid. 
Colts, badly broken in 4 359 
Comedy, treats of supposi- 
titious children 2 151, now 
confined to “ancient” 


pae- 


productions 241, licence 

3 177, anonymous author 

quoted 195, characters 263, 

made truths palatable by 

laughter 253. revival of 

old comedies 4 427 and 
» 

Concord, Discourses on 4 48- 
93. 94-105, 106-147, 149- 
163, lauded 55 ff.. between 
Nicomedia and Nicaea 51, 
praised hy poets, philo- 
sophers, and historians 59, 
unites the elements 61 
essential in the home 68 f., 
practical advantages 79 f., 
87 f.. more precious than 
wealth 101 f. gods and 
universe 141 ff., praised 
161 f., essential to men and 
gods 259 

Condottieri, δ 101, boastful 
when drunk 255 f. 

Conflagration, simile of 3 213 

Conon, an offieial at Alex- 
andria 3 243 

Conon, Athenian general, 
victorious off Cnidus 2 113 

Conon, late grannnarian (*). 
worth reading 2 223 f. 

Constellations, 3 461 and n. 3 

Convulsions, afflict the body 
2 411 

Corinth, visited by .\lexander 
1 173, visited by Diogenes 
251, breezy 253, home of 
Diogenes 379, harbours 
and hetaerae draw crowds 
ibid., ** crossroads ot 
Greece ibida 2 253, 
visited by Hhodian war- 
ships 3 107, fountain made 
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by Pegasus 463, dithy- 
rambie chorus of Arion 
4 5 f., visited by Solon 7, 
“the promenade of Hellas” 
9, visited by Herodotus 
9 f., library contained 
statue of Favorinus 11, 
Poseidon vies with Helius 
for possession 13 f., refuge 
of Dionysius 21, hellenized 
95 f., favoured by Aphro- 
dité 33, “ both prow and 
stern of Hellas " 35, envy 
of all ibid., famous for 
art work 5 307 and n. 1 

Corinthians, preside at Isth- 
mian Games 1 385, dis- 
regarded Diogenes 405, 
forbade Diogenes to wear 
crown of pine 409, gladia- 
torial shows 3 125 f., fallen 
on evil days 161, cultivated 
physical prowess 261, onee 
pre-eminent for justiee 4 
17, freed Athens ¿bid., 
freed Hellas from Athens 
and Sparta 17 f., with 
Thebes and Elis opposed 
Sparta 19, valour at Ther- 
mopylae and Salamis jbid., 
dead at Salamis eom- 
memorated by Simonides 
ibid., freed Sieily from 
Carthage and Syracuse 
from tyrants 21, colonized 
Syracuse ibid. 

Cormorants, 3 297 

Corselet-makers, 5 273 

Corybantes, possess the Alex- 
andrians 3 229 

Coryza, 1 381 

Cosmeties, decried 1 353 
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|! Council of Six Hundred, at 


Athens 4 313 f. 
Courtesans, 5 151, 159 
Courts, attract motley throng 

3 405 f. 

Covetousness, Discourse on 

2 181-207 
Cow and Plough, proverb 5 

179 
Crab, assisted Hydra against 

Heraeles 5 337 
Craneion, gymnasium at Co- 

rinth 1 173, admired 253, 

home of Diogenes 379, 405 
Cranes, simile in Homer 1 

83, mode of flight 193, 

migrate in search of food 

267 
Crates, of Mallos, interpreted 

Homer 4 357 
Cratinus, comic poet, en- 

joyed licence 3 281, quoted 

4 403 
Crete, supplied Lycurgus 

with Homeric poems 1 79, 

539, Labyrinth 5 167, 

Theseus’ escape from 325 
Criers, proclaim rewards for 

thieves and runaways 1 357 
Critias, Athenian politician, 

one of the Thirty 2 275, 

views on beauty  ibid., 

chosen lawgiver ibid. 
Critics, 5 159 
Croesus, misunderstood oracle 

1 437, visited by Solon 439, 

5 49, 69, 109, warned by 

Apollo 2 95, generous to- 

ward oracle 97, made sport 

of greedy men 207, 4 259, 

blamed Fortune for loss 

of son 5 45 and n. 9, de- 
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rived great wealth from 
Pactolus 289, generous 
toward Alemaeon 2589 f. 

Cronus, father of Hera 1 455, 
mutilated Uranus 559, 
mutilated by Zeus /bid., 
eldest king of the gods 2 
139, in bondage ibid. 

Croton, Greek colony in 
Italy, desolate 3 297, idle- 
ness 5 57, Democedes 271 

Crowns, lure seekers after 
reputation 5 89 and n. 2, 
made of olive, oak, ivy, 
myrtle 91 and n. l1, 115, 
of athletic victors 93 and 
n. 2, Olympic or Pythian 
986 

Ctesias, historian, regarding 
Sardanapallus 5 29 n. 1 

Ctesias, son of Ormenus, 
father of Eumaens 2 157 

Cumae, settled Naples 5 43, 
founded by Chalcis 55 n. 4 

Custom, Discourse on 5 251- 
257, defined 253, subject 
to constant scrutiny ibid., 
gains voluntary obedience 
ibid., creates polity of free 
men 255, valid even in war 
951 

Cyaxares, king of Medes, 
helped sack Nineveh 5 311 
πι 

Cyclones, visit the universe 
2 409 

Cyclopes, island of 3 311, in 
Homer 4 389, life of 5 51 
and n. 6 

Cyclops, the, story of 1 473, 
drunken and amorous 3263 

Cydippé, Argive priestess, 
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mother of Cleobis and 
Biton 5 51 and n. 2 

Cydnus, river in Tarsus 3 
2154. 

Cymé, home of Aristodicus 
3 95 and n. 2 

Cynies, bad influence in 
Alexandria 3 181, punning 
reference 233, viewed with 
scorn 331 f. 

Cynosarges, gymnasium at 
Athens, frequented by 
non-Athenians 2 147 

Cyprus, visited by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, tale of 5 
47, won for Athens by 
Cimon 201 

Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, 
dedicated chest at Olympia 
1 479, father of Periander 
4 5, statue of beaten gold 
at Olympia 193 and n. 1 

Cyrus the Elder, founded 
Persian empire and fos- 
tered by Zeus 1 101, cap- 
tured Babylon vča the river 
193, vassal of Astyages 2 
163, freed Persians ¿bid., 
329, still talked about 283, 
guiding spirit of Persians 
329, ruled Persians 4 405, 
slain by Tomyris 5 45 and 
n. 5, 49, conquered Medes 
67, rescued by Spako ibid. 
n. 7, bound Astyages with 
golden fetters 327 and n. 3 

Cyrus the Younger, cam- 
paign of 1 377, preferred 
by Parysatis because of 
beauty 5 335 and n. 3 

E founded by Sparta 

421 


415 
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Cythnos, Aegean island, 
colonized by Athens 2 421 | 


lost ships on Attic coast 
ibid, 


Cyzieus, on the Propontis, | Davus, slave rôle in comedy 


visited by Dio 2 237 f. 


Daedalus, mythical artist 2 | 
51, deceived bull 277. im- | 
parted motion to statues 
4 13, 17, 43. 5 161, criti- 
cized 167 f., clever artificer 
323 

Danaë, daughter of .\crisius, 
shower of gold 5 289 

Dancing, indecency decried 
hy Alexander 1 87, 89, of 
Kouretes ibid... not ap- 
proved for the poor 353, 
in Hippodrome 2 255, of 
the heavenly host 3 441 

Dardanus, ruled the Phry- 
gians 4 407 

Darius I, palace 1 75, motley 
army 159, called shop- 
keeper 215, 559, treatment 
of Egyptian physicians 2 


129, guiding spirit of 
Persia 331, wars /bid., 4 


259, cured by Democedes 
5 271 

Darius Codomannus, last 
king of Persia 1 175 and 
n. 1, 191 £., failed to over- 


come Alexander 5 65, 
mother made  obeisance 
to Alexander and He- 


phaestion 67 and n. 10, 


made Mithranes ruler of 
Sardis 197 
Darius Nothus, king of 
Persia (424-105 μ.ο.) 1 105 
Datis dispatched against 


Naxos and Eretria 1 559, | 
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3 263 

Dead Sea, in 
Palestine 5 379 

Death, a release from prison 
house of life 2 409 

Debts, cancellation some- 
times justified 3 75, can- 
cellation forbidden 77 

Decarchy, 3 451 

Dcer, migrate 1 267 

Deianeira, Discourse on 4 
151-461, narrated by Archi- 
lochus and Sophocles 4 
451, sister of Meleager 453 
n. l, shirt of 459 and n. 2 

Deinomenes, father of Gelon 
423 

Deioces, founder of Median 
empire, fostered by Zeus 
1 101, ruled Medes 4 405, 
toiled to found empire 5 65 

Deiphobus, brother of Hec- 
tor. married Helen 1 497, 


interior of 


501. 541, 555, counter- 
feited by Athena 529 
Deliberation, Discourse on 


2 331-345 

Delphi, oracle at 1 419, in- 
scription at 435, visited by 
Laius 437, enriched by 
Croesus 2 97, despoiled 
by Nero 8 151, statue of 
Gorgias 4 27, statue of 
Phryné 29, impoverished 
35, Apollo's temple 5 117, 
maxims on temple 187 and 
n. 1 

Delphic injunction, 5 121 


Demeter, slandered 4 33, 
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Damater 179, farmers’ 
name for Fortune 5 51, 227 

Demetrius of Phalerum, 1500 
statues destroyed by 
Athenians in single day 
4 39 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, taken 
captive and died from 
drunkenness 5 65 

Demigods, honoured for vir- 
tues 5 139 

Demiurgos, official at Tar- 
sus 3 367 

Democedes of Croton, famous 


physician, healed Darius 
ὃ 271 
Democracy, — impracticable 
form of government 1 


125 f., rule of majority 3 
11, analysed 197 f., licence 
to criticize 4 153, strength 
depends on wisdom and 
fair dealing 229 

Democritus, philosopher, 
called Homer " divinely 
inspired " 4 357 

Demodocus, Homeric bard, 
sings of Wooden Horse 1 
475 

Denionassa, story of 5 47 f.. 
statue and epitaph ibid. 

Demosthenes, orator, op- 
posed Philip 1 63, excels 
in vigour, impressiveness 
of thought, and copious- 
ness of diction 2 223, im- 
prisoned 5 37 and n. 1, 
quoted 67 n. 3 

Dentist, 1 351 

Deucalion, the Greek Noah, 
saved the race from de- 
struction 3 465 


Deus ev machina, Socrates 2 
101 

Daeing, 1 385.2 427,5 139 

Dictation, 2 £05 

Didymeium, .Xpollo's temple 
near Miletus 4 115 

Dio of Prusa, wanderer and 
self-taught 17, visited Pelo- 
ponnese as exile 2T f., 
intimate acquaintance with 
Trajan 105, boldness to- 
ward Domitian 111, 4 20 
319, independent and gen- 
erous ibid., repeated dis- 
courses on several occasions 
1 449 f., 4 417, 5 23, ill- 
health 2 15. 4 103, 251. 389, 
5 337, wore long hair 2 19. 
391, visited Getae 2 21 f.. 
exiled for friendship with 
Sabinus 91 and n. 1, con- 
sulted Delphie oracle 97, 
became philosopher during 
exile 99, visited Rome 115, 
visited Cyzicus 235. fond 
of musie 239, not fond of 
tragedy 253, contempo- 

raries prefer men of old 

ibid., taciturn 403, de- 


scribes himself 3 255, 
dressed like Cynics 337. 
visited Borysthenes 421, 


received citizenship from 
Nicomedia 4 5l, unsoci- 
able /hid., on return from 
exile wished to attend to 
private affairs 109 ff., dis- 
trusted by Prusa ¿bid., 
fortunes impaired by exile 
109 f., inured to poverty and 
hardship 111, son coura- 
geous /bid., received letter 


HET 


from Emperor 113 and n. 


2, connexion with public | 


works at Prusa 113 f. 
119; Εν 920) £i; 25 ths 
relations with Apameia 


[234,, 1593 £.; lor, friendly 
reception during exile 151, 
family honoured with citi- 
zenship in Rome and Apa- 
meia 155, popularity and 
fate of speeches 169 f., 
dealings with Prusa 175, 
[σι ο ο φας 
219, 233 f., 315 ff., about 
to leave Prusa 183, 207, 
319, family honoured by 
Prusa 193, grandfather 
planned to get indepen- 
dence for Prisa from Em- 
peror 195, declined many 
invitations to live abroad 
ibid., honoured by Em- 
peror 197, son and nephew 
ambitious and patriotic 
197 f., declined invitation 
to visit Emperor 203, con- 
duct in exile 207, illness 
prevented visiting Nerva 
209, Trajan friendly ibid., 
reputation. of father and 
grandfather 231. financial 
status ibid., 267, improved 
real estate 235, attacked 
hy mob 241, called night- 
ingale 261, influence at 
tome 267, personal habits 
271, son elected archon 
291 n. 3, declines election 
307 f.. did not rely on 
political clubs 315, son 317, 
father and grandfather 
819, did not interfere with 
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son’s administration 321 f., 
morning routine 339, ad- 
mirer of Socrates 381, 
paraphrases /liad (1.269 f.) 
420 n. 1, addressed Em- 
peror 429, his Achilles 
resembles dramatic dia- 
logues of Lucian 431, his 
Philoctetes paraphrases 
Euripides’ prologue 438 f., 
Encomium on Hair 5 331- 
343, Fragments 345-351, 
Letters | 353-359, Testi- 
monia 361-193, carried 
into exile Plato's Phaedo 
and Demosthenes’ Against 
the Embassy 363, coupled 
by Lucian with Musonius 
and Epictetus ibid., earliest 
known reference to “golden 
tongue " 365, compared 
with Xenophon, Nicostra- 
tus, and Philostratus for 
simple, artless prose ibid., 
" Ótongueof gold” 367,com- 
pared with Aristocles ibid., 
abandoned sophisties for 
philosophy 369, contrasted 
with Carneades and Eu- 
doxus ibid., composed both 
sophistic and philosophie 
treatises  /bid., perplexed 
Philostratus 371, attacked 
philosophy in his Against 
the Philosophers and Reply 
to Musonius 373, speeches 
should be labelled either 
pre-exilic or post-exilic 
375. sometimes attacked 
Socrates and Zeno with 
coarse jests ibid., Encomi- 
um on the Parrot and Fu- 
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boean Discourse not of the 
same school, as imagined 
by Philostratus /bid., Fu- 
boean Discourse praised 
377, praised Essenes 379, 
Tempé, Memnon, anq 
Against the Philosophers 
contrasted with Leclesi- 
asticus and Bouleuticus 
379 f., Against the Philo- 
sophers praised 383, su- 
perior to sophists in dia- 
lectie 385, Rhodian and 
Trojan discourses and Xu- 
logy of the Gnat ibid., life 
and personality 387 ff. 
speeches On A'ingship dis- 
play great wisdom 409 f., 
interview with old woman 
an invention 411 f., com- 
pared with Nestor 413, 
career garbled by Arethas 
415, novel explanation of 
sobriquet 415 f., style a 
blend of Plato and Lysias 
417, briefly mentioned by 
Suidas, who lists four 
works otherwise unknown 
ibid., called Cocceianus by 
Pliny and Trajan 419, 423, 


course on 249-283, divided 
time between Corinth and 
Athens 251, 283, 419, per- 
sonal habits 255 ff., diet 
283, went to Corinth after 
death of Antisthenes 379, 
camped out in Craneion 
ibid., attended Isthmian 
Games ibid., 403, disre- 
garded by Corinthians 405, 
attracted visitors from afar 
ibid., compared to Odys- 
seus 407, insolent toward 
Fortune 5 61, exile. arrival 
in Athens, introduction 
to Antisthenes, and slavery 
in Crete (hid., wisdom 185, 
"sayings" not all au- 
thentie but still remem- 
bered 187 ff., quoted 347, 
411 


Diomede, eloquence 1 63, as 


portrayed by Ποιο 79, 
485, conquered Aeneas 
511, wounded Ares and 
Aphrodité 513, aided Nes- 
tor and then fled ibid., 531, 
exiled 549, aided by Aeneas 
555, accompanied Odys- 
seus to Lemnos 4 349 


on trial before Pliny 419 f., | Diomede the Thracian, slain 


buried wife and son in by Heracles 1 395, 3 317, 

Prusa 421 admonished by Heracles 
Diodorus, Discourse in Reply 5 39 

to 4 324-335 Dionysia, annual festival 2 
Diogenes, Cynic philosopher, 107 


Dionysius I, statue spared 
by Syracuse 4 23, relations 
with Leptines 9 195 n. 1 

Dionysius II, tled to Corinth 
4 91, 5 61, relations with 
Philistus 195 and n. 2 


an exile from Sinopé 1 169, 
377, conversed with Alex- 
ander 169 ff., admired by 
Alexander 171, fame ibid., 
independence ibid., home- 
less wanderer 173, Dis- 
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Dionysus, child of lightning 
and thunder, fills votaries 
with fire 2 319 f., “ har- 
most " from the gods 423, 
identified with Apollo and 
Helius 3 17. statue in or- 
chestra at Athens 127, 
Bacchants 399, attributes 
given statues of Dionysius 
I and II 4 23, progenitor 
of Nicaeans 103, abused by 
Alexander 5 63 

Dionysus, sobriquet of Mith- 
ridates Eupator 4 9 

Diosenri, sons of ‘Tyndareiis 
and Leda 1 479, invaded 
Athens, recovered Helen, 
captured Theseus! mother 
ibid., depicted on chest of 
Cypselus 479 f.. 491, did 
not go to Troy 501, pilots' 
name for Fortune 5 51, 
scorned by .\lexander 63, 
139 

Disfranchisement, evils of 5 
108 


Distrust, Discourse on 5 207- | 


237, aimed at what has 
caused misfortune 229 
Dithyrambie Poetry, valu- 
able for men of leisure 2 
| 
Dium, town in Pieria 1 51, 
taken from Macedonians 
by Alexander 2 333 
Divination, by elods or stones 
2 οἱ. hindered by dis- 
appearance of bird 3 475 
Dogs, love hunters they serve 
113, prey upon fold when 
neglected 17, impetuous 
when young 51, behaviour 
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when untrained 183 f. 
thievish 213, Laconian 
breed 383, 387, at festivals 
408, scare children 407, 
various breeds 2 171, well 
trained vs. untrained 257 f., 
develop in proportion to 
legs when young 4 261, 
frighten predatory beasts 
9 147, warded off by carry- 
ing cane 229 

Dolls, easily broken 3 157 

Dolon, used by Homer to 
typify cowardice and love 
of notoriety 4 391 

Dolphins, rescued Arion 3 
2931 £,4 7 

Domitian, 1 293 n. 1, Dio's 
behaviour toward 4 207 
and n. 2, deified ibid., 
death 209, not flattered by 
Dio 319, assassination fore- 
told 5 87, now in jeopardy 
95 and n. 4 

Dorian Mode, once dominant 
in music 3 313 

Dorians, entered Peloponnese 
with Heracleidae 1 549, in 
Sicily and Italy 4 25, ruled 
by Dorus 407, wars with 
lonians 5 317 

Dorie Dialect, 1 435, in 
Homer 2 69, used by a 
Lucanian 4 23 f. 

Dorieus, Rhodian athlete 3 
133 and n. 2 

Dorus, ruled Dorians 4 407 

Draco, Athenian lawgiver 
5 317 

Dracontides, Athenian poli- 
tician, attacked Pericles 
5 199 n. 1 
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Dracontius, unidentified ac- 
quaintance of Dio 5 357 

Dragons, hiss 1 241 

Drama, messenger in 2 69 

Draughts, game 2 427 

Dromon, Athenian 
keeper 1 213 

Drugs, evaporate and lose 
power 2 101 

Druids, have prophetic art 
and advise Celtic kings 
4 301 

Dryas, Lapith, superior to 
Agamemnon and Achilles 
4 419, summoned Nestor 
5 409 

Ducks, decoyed by food 5 227 

Dyers, sell to women 5 263, 
973 

Dyes, used by women 5 263 f. 


shop- 


Eagle, sobriquet of Pyrrhus 
5 65 and n. 3 

Eagles, birds of augury 3341 

Earrings, suitable for girls 
or sons of Lydians and 
Phrygians 3 175 

Ears, compared with eyes 2 
75, King's Ears 4 429 and 
προ 

Ease, contrasted with toil 1 
143, 159 

Ecbatana, 1 193, summer 
residence of Persian king 
251, seized by Alexander 
2 331 

Ecclesiasts, members of popu- 
lar assembly at Athens, 
degenerate 1 347 

Echo, nymph, vainly pursued 
by Pan 1 261 

Education, subject of pun 1 


} 


181 and n. 2, analysed 
151 ff., serutinized by So- 
erates 2 103 f., Persian 
277, cures human ills 3 187 

Eétion, father of Andro- 
maché, slain by Achilles 
169 

Egypt, earlier kings fostered 
by Zeus 1 101, temples 
bear historical records 475, 
Menelaiis in 519, sunny 
and balmy 551, “city of 
shopkeepers ° (Naucratis) 
2 103 and n. 1, taken by 
Alexander 331, statue of 
Memnon 3 97, visited by 
Rhodian warships 107, 
117, “framework " of 
Alexandria 205, experience 
of early musician 269 f., 
costly buildings 295, King 
Amasis 4 43. subjugated 
by Heracles 249, invaded 
by Cambyses 5 195,ancient 
sarcophagi of variegated 
stone 307, Helen 319 and 
n. ] 

Egyptians, in Persian army 
1 189, have no poetry 477, 
claim Achaean wall un- 
finished 505, treat Darius 
for dislocation 2 129, 3 
207, 4 43, made priests 
advisors of king 301, farm 
for others 5 57, sculpture 
different from Greek and 
Roman 181 

Eileithyiae, daughters of 
Hera, preside over birth 1 
365 

Elders, political organization 
at Tarsus 3 351 and n. 9 
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Eleans, preside over Olympie 
Games 1 385, 2 27, spent 
money for statue by Phei- 
dias 55, receive letters 
recommending athletes 3 
115, self-esteem /b/d., altar 
to Poscidon Taraxippus 247 

Eleetra, mourns for Orestes 
2 93, disturbed by Orestes? 
behaviour 5 215 

Elegiae Poetry. not essential 
for orators 2 221 

Elephants, heads built into 
Indian house walls 5 309 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 2 35 
and n. 1, 3 97 

Eleusis, way-station between 
Corinth and Athens 1 255 

Fleutherae, border town of 
Attica, home of Oeneus’ 
herdsman 2 151 

Elis, 1 27, with Thebes and 
Corinth opposed Sparta 4 
{9, home of sophist Hip- 
pias 373, 5 161 

Elpinicé, sister of Cimon, 
married Callias 5 201 


Elpis (Hope), a phase of 
Fortune 5 51 
Elysian Fields, received 


Menelaüs 1 551, Homer’s 
name for Egypt ibid. 

Empedoeles, philosopher of 
Agrigentum, pupil of Py- 
thagoras 4 381 

Emperor (Roman), restrain- 
ing influence 4 35, gave 
citizenship in Rome and 
Apameia to Dio’s mother 
and grandfather 155, re- 
eeived embassies from 
Prusa 335 
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Enhoplie, dance connected 
with religion and war 1 89, 
performed by Meriones 
ibid. 

Enthronement, rite of 2 35 f. 

Envoys, enjoy safe conduct 
4 601 

Envy, Discourse on 5 258-301 

Eos, goddess, slandered 4 33 

Epaminondas, Theban gen- 
eral and statesman, a 
philosopher in politics 2 
293, organized Sacred 
Band 295, replied to abuse 
4 177 f., unified Boeotia 
under Thebes 221, knew 
Philip 299, overthrew Spar- 
tans ibid., conversed with 
Lysis ibid., | benefited 
Thebes ¿bid. 

Ephebes, young men in state 
schools at Prusa 4 335 

Ephesians, preserved wealth 
of states and individuals in 
temple of Artemis 3 59, 
kept official record of de- 
posits 59 f., less prosperous 
than Rhodes 61, 69 f., at 
varianee with Smyrna 383 

Ephesus, Artemis’ temple 4 
I 17, cited as example 119, 
home of Heracleitus 381 

Ephialtes, Doeotian famed 
for height and beauty 2 
391 

Ephors, Spartan officials 4 
3t3, established under 
Theopompus 407, more 
powerful than Spartan 
kings ibid., treatment of 
Pausanias thid., brought 
Agesilaiis home ibid. 


INDEX 


Ephorus, historian, useful 
but tedious 2 223 
Epicharmus, comic poet, 


quoted 5 209 

Epictetus, coupled by Lucian 
with Dio and Musonius 5 
805 

Epicureans, deify pleasure 
2 39 f., banish the gods 41 

Epicurus, attitude toward 
the gods 5 335 and n. 1 

Epidanrus, cult centre of 
Asclepius in Argolid 3 155 

Epilepsy. 2 411 

Epirus, in north-eastern 
Gre ind ruled by Helenus 
1 551 

Eretria, seaport in Euboea, 
attacked by Persians 1 559 

Eris, goddess of discord, size 
suggested by Homer 2 15 

Erymanthus, mountain in 
Arcadia, the boar of 5 39 

Essenes, Jewish sect, praised 
by Dio 5 379 and n. 

Eteocles, son of Oedipus, ad- 
dressed by Tocasta 2 195, 
5 69 n. 3, dealings with 
Polyneices 221 and n. 2 

Ethiopia, limit of Paris' em- 
pire 1 483, 533, source of 
Nile 3 209 

Ethiopians, ruled bv Memnon 
1 483, 2 289, in Alexandria 
3 211, rich in gold 5 307 

Euboea, Hollows of 1 257, 
291, 307, 539, disastrous 
to Greeks returning from 
Troy 545, Persian fleet lay 
off coast 559, received 
colonists from Athens 5 
55, rugged 55 and n. 2 


Enboean Discourse, 1 255- 


3123 
Euboeaus, wore hair long in 
back 1 289, 5 333 and n. 2 
Eueleides, philosopher of 
Megara, pupil of Socrates 


13 ατα 


E ον. son of Hermes and 
Polydora 1 371 

Eudoxus, native of Cnidus, 
disciple of Aristotle but 
commonly regarded as 
sophist because of charm 
5 367, contrasted with Dio 
369 

Eumaeus, swineherd of Odys- 
seus 1 333, son of Ctesias, 
son of Ormenus, served 
Odysseus and Laértes 2 
157, 3 311, 4 349 

Eumelus, — Homeric 
horses of 8 251 

Eumenes I. wagoner's son, 
became king of Pergamum 
5 67 and n. 5 

Eumolpus, Claudius, obseure 
foc of Dio, appeals to 
Pliny 5 419 f. 

Eunuchs, likened to ignorant 
sophists 1 155, wanton im- 
potence ibid.. 271, 2 215 f., 
shrill-voiced 5 29, created 


hero, 


to satisfy men's wanton- 
ness 295, weaker than 
females ibid, 

Euphorbus, ‘Trojan, hair 
mentioned by Homer 2 
289, most beautiful of 


Trojans 5 341 

Euphranor, Corinthian sculp- 
tor, statue of Hephaestus 
441 


INDEX 


Eupolis, poet of Old Comedy, 349, .fntigoné (frag. 157) 
quoted 3 177 5 49, (frag. 021) 53, Orestes 
Euripides, alludes to effem- (253 f.) 915, JIrppolyt«s 
inaey of Menelaüs 1 77, (616 f.) 229 
contradicted regarding | Euripus, strait between Eu- 
wealth 343, second to none boea and mainland, shift- 
in reputation 2 195, good ing currents 5 55 and 
training for orators 219, 1.9 
preferred to earlier. tra- | Europe, 1 191, Greeks in 2 
gedians jbid., compared | — 55. no longer has lions 273, 
with Aeschylus and So- nearly all conquered by 
phocles 339 ff.. competed Philip 331 
with Sophocles but not | Eurybates, type of rascality 
with Aeschylus 311, imi- | 43545 
tated Homer in having | Eurymachus, suitor of Pene- 
Athena disguise Odysseus lope 2 141 
343. chorus of his Philo- , Eurypylus, Homeric hero, 
etetes compared with that | brave in battle 1 511, 2 289 
of Aeschylus ibid., intro- | Eurystheus, mythical king 
duced in Philoctetes Le- of Argos, rule misunder- 
mnian named Actor 315, stood 1 33, ordered Hera- 
antithesis of Aeschylus in cles about 393, entrusted 
sagacity and attention to Argos to Atreus 5 197 
detail 347 f., synopsis of | Eurytus, mythical hero, bow 
Philoctetes prologue 341 f., of 1 335, 3 447, slain by 
compared with Homer 349, host 5 225 and n. 4 
virtues of Philoctetes suim- | Ensebius, unidentified corre- 
marized 349 f., compared | — spondent of Dio 5 357 
with Sophocles 351 f., son | Euthyphro, character used 
of Mnesarchides 5 53. | as type by Socrates 4 389 
praised 95, quoted : Orestes | Euxine Sea, shores held by 
(310 ff.) 1 17, Orestes (1-3 Thracians and Scythians 
205, Electra. (424 f.) 331, | 4 249 
Electra. (233. ff.) 93 f. | Exadius, Lapith, sunimoned 
Phoenissae (531-540) 2 195, Nestor 5 409 
Cresphontes (frag, 452) | Exile, appraised 2 91 ff. 
303, Hecuba (607) 3 955, | Exomis, variety of tunic 5 


Heracles (947 ff.) 268, 177 and n. 1 
fleracles (6013. ff.) 269, | Eye, king/s 1 157 
Protesilaiis (frag. 655) 4 | Eyes, compared with ears 2 


45, Phoenissae (895) 327, 75, sore eyes 4 281 f, 
Philoctetes (frag. T59. 1) King’s Eyes 4 429 n. 2 


151 


INDEX 


Falcons, birds of omen 3 341 
Farmers, 1 131, graft trees 
237, wear long hair 3 401, 
treatment of bees 4 289 f., 
9 141, not indispensable 
143, activities 151, fune- 
tion and equipment 155 f., 


171, garb 177. not dis- 
trusted 181, 153 
Fates, kindly spirits 1 233, 


bringers of fulfilment 365 

Fathers, have absolute au- 
thority 2 161, reinforce 
admonition with prayers 
4 103 

Favorinus, sophist from Are- 
laté, devoted to Greek 
ways 4 95 f£, honoured 
everywhere 35 f. 

Felt, eaps worn by Getae and 
formerly by Spartans and 
Macedonians 5 179 

Festivals, reveal character 2 
349, activities 351 f. 

Fever, prevalent 3 261, treat- 
ment 4 287, lethargic fever 
5 969, brain fever ibid. 

Figurines, makers of, eom- 
pared to philosophers 4 461 

File, parable of 2 417 f. 

Filial Piety, betokens good 
citizen 4 153 f. 

Fire, source of human frailty 
1 263, diseovered by Pro- 
methens ibid., not made 
with green logs 4 275 

Fish. abundant in Hellespont 
181, not eaten by Homeric 
heroes ibid., compared with 
erotic men 261 

Flatterers, 1 111 ff, 4 53, 
numerous 5 293 


FIute-players (flautists), con- 
tend in theatre 1 355, hold 
school in street 2 253, in 
Hippodrome 255, 4 75, 
entertain mob 5 97, 113, 
141, not indispensable 143 

Flutes, unfit for kings 1 85 

Fomentations, not immedi- 
ately effective 2 193 

Fortune, sometimes gives 
good guardian spirit, some- 
times bad 2 309, Dis- 
courses on: | 5 33-41, H 
43-71, TIE 73-855, essential 
in all human activities 5 
35 f. resonreeful 37, re- 
presentations in art +, 
40 f. unjustly censured 
45 f. many names 5l, 
saviour of mankind 53, 231 

Fox, \rehiloehus’ fable 4 
263, 389, 5 223 and n. 6 

Freedom, Diseourse on 5 313- 
329 

Friendship. lauded 1 145 ff., 
" Common are the pos- 
sessions of friends " 153, 
161 f.. defined 187, old 
friends best 3 83, Discourse 
on 4 159-203 

Frogs, tough 1 265, scared by 
water snake 399, 5 109 

Fullers, numerous 5 179 

Furies, transformed Hecuba 
3 329, simile 5 115 


Gamblers, 5 153 
Game-eoeks, aroused by blow 
2 145. 5 153, 159 


| Ganymede, famed for beauty, 


vanished in youth 2 389, 
Zeus’ eupbearer 3 293, 295 


455 


INDEX 


Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, 
son of Deinomenes, statue 
spared by Syracuse 4 23 

Generals, responsibilities of 
1 135 f., lead armies as a 
whole 4 405 

Geryones, encounter 
Heracles 1 395, 5 39 

Getae, called Mysians by 
Homer 2 2t, visited by Dio 
21 f, 3 421, captured 
Borysthenes and Pontic 
cities 425, reviled 4 279, 
pleasure-loving 5 131, wore 
felt caps 179 and n. 2, seen 
in Rome ihéd. 

Giants, not progenitors of 
man 2 421 

Glaucus, famous Carystian 
boxer 5 279 and n. 2 

Glaucus, Spartan, false to 
his oath 5 923 f. 

Glutton, term of reproach 5 
109 

Goats, live peacefully with 
sheep 4 145, resent bad 
masters 295, do not dislike 
wild olive 5 93, bear twins 
265 

God (Theos), sobriquet of 
Antiochus II 5 65 and n. 3 

Gods, live at ease 1 267, lan- 
guage 435, believed in by 
all rational beings 2 13, 
how portrayed 63. pro- 
genitors of man 421, once 
visited mankind in person 
421 f.. syncretism 3 17, 
regard worshippers’ intent 
19 f., responsible for all 
blessings 185 f., harmony 
411 f. fellowship with 


456 


with 


mankind 455, slandered 4 
31 f., warnings disregarded 
65, blamed for pestilence 
or earthquake 67 

Gold, more precious than 
silver 5 115, used to roof 
houses 305 

Golden Age, 5 51 

Golden Lamb, myth 2 107 
and n. 1, 5 93 f. 

Gorgias, Sicilian sophist, vain 
2 19. statue at Delphi 4 27, 
won fame and wealth 373, 
used as type by Socrates 
359 

Gorgon, head turned Perseus’ 
foes to stone 5 109, device 
on shields 285 

Gourmets, satisfied 
single fish 5 95 f. 

Gont, 1 381 

Government, defined 1 125 

Graces, considered goddesses 
3 41, 269 

Grafting, fruit trees 1 237 

Great King, tall tiara 2 137, 
defeated by Agesilaiis near 
Sardis 4 407 

Greece, not in Persian do- 
main 1 12t, declined after 
Trojan War 551, subject to 
others (i.e. Romans) 561, 
all but Rhodes fallen on 
evil days 3 161, ancient 
glory attested only by 
ruins of buildings 163, 
licentious 4 33 

Greeks, use poetry as evi- 
dence in disputes 1 477, 
sacrifice to tragic heroes 2 
153, differ from barbarians 
in beauty, dress, and lan- 


with 
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guage 287, at Alexandria 
9 211, vanquished by 
Macedonians 299, ape Ro- 
man ways 4 25, ruled by 
Agamemnon 423, statues 
like Roman but not like 
Egyptian and Phoenician 
9 ISI, insult philosophers 
ibid. 

Guardian (Guiding) Spirit, 
1 233, 2 307 ff., Discourse 
on 323-335 

Gulls, float on waves 2 257 

Gyges, Lydian king, suc- 
ceeded Candaules 5 69 
n. 6 

Gymnasiarch, official at Tar- 
sus 3 367 

Gymnasium, scene at a 2 

361. haunt of idlers 5 151, 
157 


Hades, visited by Odysseus 
1 185, 279, visited by Hera- 
cles 4 249, Odysseus meets 


Agamemnon at gates 5 
99 
Hair, worn long by philo- 


sophers 3 391, .Aristomenes 
393, 401 f.. worn short by 
most Greeks 4103. Dio's 
Encomium on Hair 5 331- 
343, odd customs 339, 
productive of both beauty 
and terror ibid., special 
subject of praise in Homer 
341 f.. most essential to 
male beauty 313 
Halys, river in Asia Minor, 
crossed by Croesus 1 437. 
boundary of Croesus’ em- 
pire 5 289 
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Hands, extra fingers 1 425 

Hannibal, guiding spirit of 
Carthage 2 33i. confused 
with Mago 5 69 n. I. com- 
mitted suicide in Bithynia 
ibid. 

Hanno, guiding 
Carthage 2 331 

Happiness, Discourse on 2 
317-321 

Hares, migrate 1 267, sleep 
with eyes open 3 303 and 
n. l, shaggy coats 401, 
typify timidity 5 111 

Harlots, 1 247, licentious 
language 4 135, 5 97 

Harmodius, Athenian ty- 
rannicide, honoured by 
Athenians 1 559, descend- 
ants exempt from liturgies 
3 135 f.. statue in Persia 
4 39 

Harmony, invoked as god- 
dess 4 103 

Harmosts, sent by the god« 
2 121 f. and n. 1 

Harp, regarded by Alexander 
unfit for kings 1 85 

Harpalus, Alexander's trea- 
surer, affair of δ 37 n. | 

Harpists, contend in theatre 
1 355. tuning harps 379. 
at Alexandria were once 
dogs charmed by Orpheus 
3 237, admired at Alex- 
andria 267, employed to 
gain popularity 5 97 

Health. greatest of blessings 
4 61. 101 

Hebe, wife of Heracles 1 393 


spirit of 


Hecataeus, recorded own 
name in history 4 363 
457 


INDEX 


Heeaté, goddess of under- 
world, appeased 1 209 


Hector, son-in-law of Eétion 


1 69, prized armour of 
victims 73, dragged to 
Greek camp to accompani- 
ment of paean 87, death 
not in original plan of 
Iliad 413, brought country 
folk into city 505, up- 
braided Paris 507, duel 
with Ajax false 509, com- 
pared to Ares 51t, aided 
by Apollo and Zeus ibid., 
twice conquered by Ajax 
ibid., fights at Greek camp 
513, tomb venerated 525, 
body preserved by gods 
and restored to Priam by 
command of Zeus jbid., 
really slew Achilles 527, 
531, slew Ajax 535, 531, 
gave Helen in marriage to 
Deiphobus 541, died at 
ripe old age, leaving throne 
to Scamandrius (bid., 543, 
sent Aeneas to occupy 
Italy 55t, 2 287, died 
young 911. preferred hon- 


our to long life 3 23, almost | 


burned Greek naval sta- 
tion 4 347, valour known 
in India 363, 395, defeated 
by Ajax 5 69 and n. 4, 233, 
hair praised by Homer 
341 


Hecuba, wife of Priam, be- 


came Odysseus’ slave and 
was changed into a dog 
1 563, transformed by 
Furies 3 329, wailings 
known in India 4 363 
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llegias, sculptor, taught 
Pheidias 4 381 

Helen, maligned by Stesi- 
chorus 1 59, gave gifts to 
Telemachus 339, sister of 
Aphrodité 455, unjustly 
maligned — /bid., deified 
ibid., 475, went to Egypt, 
not Troy 477, 5 I3and n. I, 
daughter of Tyndareüs and 
Leda 1 479, 5 H1, carried 
off by Theseus 1 479, 2 389, 
5 13 n. 3, rescued by Dios- 
curi 1 479, many suitors 
481, married Deiphobus 
497, S41, surprised at 
absence of Dioscuri 501, 
lamented before Priam 
507, disappeared 551, 2 
199, family 263, 2967, 
courted by noblest Greeks 
5 11, sister of Castor and 
Polydeuces 13 and n. 2, 
chose Asia in preference 
to Greece ibid., pampered 
by Menelaüs 13 and n. 5 

Helenus, Trojan seer 1 489, 
became king of Molossians 
and eastern Epirus 55t, 
colonized because jealous 
of Deiphobus 555, ablest 
prophet among Phrygians 
4 443 

Helicon, mountain in Doeotia, 
had tripod commemorat- 
ing victory of Hesiod over 
Homer 1 57, scene of 
Hesiod's inspiration by the 
Muses 4 381 

Helius, identified with Apollo 
and Dionysus 3 17, chil- 
dren 97, father of Pasiphaé 


INDEX 


247, chariot 455 f., horse 
maintained by Magi 159, 
465, contended for Corinth 
4 13, patron of Rhodes 13f. 

Hellas, Hellenes : see Greece, 
Greeks 

Hellen, eponymous ruler of 
Hellenes 4 405 f. 

Hellespont, “` fish-abound- 
ing " 1 SI, 3 333, subject 


to Mytilené 4 221, scene of | 


Athenian naval defeat 5 

59 and n. 2 
Helniet-makers, 5 273 
Helots, Messenians 2 169, 

threaten Sparta 3 £55 


Heneti, had best land on 


Adriatic 1 553. ruled by | 


Antenor íbid. 

Hephaesteüm, temple at 
Athens, decoration 4 +419 
η. 1 

Hephaestion, general of 
Alexander, received obei- 
sance of Darius’ mother 
5 67 and n. 10 


Hephaestus, battles with Sca- | 


mander 1 471, made Achil- 
les’ armour 527, art critic 
2 57, limitations as erafts- 
man 85, connexion with 
Athena 4 33, statue by 
Euphranor +1, gave sword 
to Peleus 5 71 n. 1 

Hera, in art 1 37, beloved of 
Ixion 229, goddess of mar- 
riage 365, sent Sphinx 


against Thebes 451, con- | 


testant for prize of beauty 
453 f., 2 265, eldest child 
of Cronus 1 455, deceived 
Zeus 459, urged Aphro- 


dité to help deceive Zeus 
461, temple at Olympia 
419, horse 3 £61 f. and n. 4, 
marriage with Zeus 471, 
patron of Argos 4 13, 
'" great-eyed " 5 343 
Heracleidae, descendants of 
Heracles, ruled Lacedae- 
mon 4 407, took refuge in 
Athens 5 197 and n. 3 
Heracleides of Pontus, moral- 
ist, admired Homer 4 357 
Heracleitus of Ephesus, philo- 
sopher, claimed to have 
had no teacher 4 381 
Heracles, myth of 1 27 ff, 
rustic shrine in Elis 29, 
son of Zeus and Alemena 
31, 245. 3 263, king of 
all Greece 1 Si, attributes 
33, generous ibid.. reared 
at Thebes 35, * Choice ” 
35 ff., ancestor of Philip and 
Alexander 101, 188, 201, 
self-immolation 183, 397, 
5 63, vanquished Amazons 
1 201, slew Libyan mon- 
sters 245, statue in theatre 
309, 391, deified 393, wed 
Hebé (ibid. roved over 
Europe and Asia ibid., 
subjeet to Eurystheus 393, 
4 251, slew Diomede the 
Thracian 1 395, slew 
Geryones ibid. defeated 
Busiris /bid., affair with 
Hippolvté ibid., rescued 
Prometheus 395 f., apples 
of Hesperides 397, Augean 
stables ibid., bow and ar- 
rows 411 f. exploits at 
Troy 485 ff, comrade of 


459 
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Theseus 501, intercourse 
with slave woman 2 149, 
father of Telephus 153, his 
arcade 361, ''harnost ' 
423, laboured in behalf of 
virtue 3 21, statues 97, in 
comedy 263, in Euripides 
ibid., honoured at "Tarsus 
275, 315 f., victor at Isth- 
niian Games 4 15, founded 
Nicaea 103, conquered 
Egypt, Libya, Thrace, 
Scythia, and Troy, vet did 
menial tasks in Argos 249, 
his bow essential to cap- 
ture of Troy 443, van- 
quished Centaurs 455 and 
n. 2, shot Nessus 457, cap- 
tured Oechalia 459, labours 
5 39 and n. 1, horn 51 and 
n. 5, indifferent toward 
abuse ΠΕ and n. 9, 139, 
slew Eurytus 225 and n. 4, 
'alled sons cowards 299 f., 
no match for more than 
one at a time 335 f., 411 
Heracles, son of Alexander 
the Great, murdered 5 67 
and n. 9 
Heraea. town 
Elis 1 29 
Heraeum, sanctuary of Hera 
in Samos 4 1t5 
Heralds, introduce the chorus 
] 223, staff of office a safe- 
guard. in war 981, 9293, 
proclaim peace but not 
war 4 67, Nero a herald 5 
171, sacred 297 
Herdsmen, take best care of 
cattle 1 11, treatment of 
bull 97 f. 


near Pisa in 


460 


Herennius, unidentified friend 
of Dio 5 355 f. 

Hermes, visited Thebes to 
instruct Heracles 1 35 ff., 
father of Pan 261, taught 


Pan masturbation jbid., 
statue at Thebes 355, 
father of Eudorus οτι. 


taught. Autolycus perjury 
457, excused himself to 
Calypso 3 193 

Herodotus, delightful for lei- 
sure hours 2 221, visited 
Corinth 4 9 f. falsified 
róle of Corinthians at 
Salamis 11 and n. 1; 19; 
recorded own name in his 
history 4 365, refers to 
wealth of Sardanapallus 
5 99 n, | 

Heroes, enjoy mystic rites 3 
s7 

Hesiod, useful for shepherds, 
carpenters, and farmers 1 
55, defeated Homer 57, 
composed ee of 
Fair Women ὅθ, his “ Ho- 
merie ` ας valuable 
for kings 67, commends 
all work 349, decries idle- 
ness 351, beloved of the 
Muses 2 25, invocation of 
Muses ¢hid., tells of Cronus’ 
bondage 139, possessed hy 
Muses 3 453, divinely in- 
spired on Helicon 4 381, 
lists Tyché among off- 
spring of Tethys and Ocea- 
nus 5 33, tale of Hawk 
and Nightingale 187 n. 2, 
esteemed for wisdom 261, 
conveys general truth by 


INDEX 


one or iwo examples 265, 
‘shepherd of Asera,” 
quoted : Works and Days 
(383 f.) 1 55. (1-8) 2 27, 
(763 f.) 4 47, (6 f.) 5 53, 
(25) 263, (348) 265, (295, 
paraphrased) 413, Theo- 
gony (80-82) 1 65 

Hesione, daughter of Lao- 
medon, married Telamon 
1 485 

Hesperides, apples of 1 397 

Hestia, goddess of the hearth, 
horse of 3 463 

Hetaerae, attract visitors to 
Corinth 1 379 

Hides, as clothing 5 177 

Hierophant, in theatre 
Athens 3 127 

Hieroson, Homer enthusiast 
at Borysthenes 3 447 

Hippaemon of Magnesia, 
epitaph 4 37 

Hippias, tyrant of „Athens, 
expelled by Corinthians 4 


at 


li 

Hippias of Elis, sophist, en- 
counters Socrates 1 115 f., 
vanity 2 19, won fame and 
wealth 4 373, 5 161, versa- 
tility 163 f. and n. 1, 167 

Hippodameia, wife of Pelops 
1 481 

Hippodrome, scene of varied 
activity 2 255, 3 163 


Hippolaüs (Cape), near Bo- | 


rysthenes 3 421 
Hippolyté, Amazon defeated 
by Heracles 1 395 
Hippolytus, son of Theseus, 
huntsman 2 391, died 
young ibid., slandered by 


Phaedra and cursed by 
Theseus 5 221 and n. 3 
Historians, have practical 


purpose 4 59, 559 

History, knowledge of 1 557, 
requisite preparation for 
orators 2 221 

Hobgoblins, used to repress 
children 1 243 

Homer, wisdom 1 9, concept 
of kingship 11 ff., favourite 
poet of Alexander OS: Il. 
il, defeated by Hesiod 57, 
avenged himself on Eu- 
boeans ibid. prized ora- 
tory 65, most valuable for 
kings 67, better than 
Tyrtaeus for military 
ends 69, described palaces 
of Alcinoiis and Menelaüs 
75f., never spoke aimlessly 
ibid., described Calypso's 
grotto 77, provides in- 
struction for kings and 
heroes 79, responsible for 
mess at Sparta /5id., poems 
brought from Crete by 
Lycurgus ibid., portrayal 
of Diomede /^id., diet of 
heroes jbid., calls Helles- 
pont “ fish-abounding " 81, 
suitors do not eat fish ibid., 
heroes epicures ithid., in- 
terested in apparel 81 f., 
disapproves of ERI orna- 
ments for men $3, rebukes 
a Carian ibid., discipli- 
narian $5, describes Aga- 
memnon 93, commends 
by phrase ‘ shepherd of 
peoples ” 189, endows Sca- 
mander with speech 207, 
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says gods live at ease 267, 
283, 289, calls cities '* well 
inhabited "' 845, associated 
with Chios and Smyrna 
355, mentions Eudorus 
371, bilingual 435 f., 
begged throughout Greece 
457, madman ¿bid., lied 
about gods 457 f., related 
conversations he could not 
haye heard 459 f., pro- 
fessed knowledge of lan- 
guage of gods 463, used 
Aeolic, Doric, and Τοπὶς 
ibid., did not begin tale 
at the beginning so as to 
escape detection as liar 
465, did not tell end of 
Trojan War 467. had 
Priam forctell final cata- 
strophe 469, used Odys- 
seus and Demodocus as 
mouthpiece for lies 471 f., 
purposely omitted many 
things ¿bid., invented in- 
cidents to humour listeners 
473. had abduction of 
Helen told by others 507 f., 
first to narrate Trojan 
story 515, composed Jiad 
long after the events jbid., 
wished to hide fact of 
Achilles’ death at Troy 
525, knew Menelaüs stayed 
in Egypt 549 f., inspired 
Pheidias 2 29, 39, por- 
trayer of gods 65 f., com- 
pared Agamemnon to Zeus 
67, used niixture of Doric, 
Tonic, and Attic, as well as 
foreign words 69 f., artistic 
in diction 71 f., meta- 
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phors ibid., praised Τὸ f., 
tells of Cronus’ bondage 
139, best preparation for 
orators 219, 267, described 
Hector but not Achilles 
289, views on man’s exist- 
ence 303, defended 307, 
407, calls mob "* unruly " 
3 193 f., describes effects 
of storm 201, 909, 249, 
portrayal of Thersites 269, 
275 f., surpassed all poets 
but Archilochus 283, lav- 
ish with praise ?5id., his 
witness 291 ff., 331, 397, 
honoured at Borysthenes 
429 f., compared with Pho- 
cylides 431 ff., known by 
all men 431, inspires troops 
ibid., blind ibid., used 5000 
verses on single battle 433, 
never named himself ibid., 
vencrated at Borysthenes 
435, 445, compared with 
Plato 447, possessed by 
Muses 453, wandering 
minstrel, pretending mad- 
ness 4 251, widely known 
ibid., los, Chios, and Colo- 
phon claimants as birth- 
place /bid., used Odysseus 
to express love of father- 
land 253, had Athena dis- 
guise Odysseus 343, 
praised by Democritus 357, 
interpreted by Aristarchus, 
Crates, Aristotle, Hera- 
cleides of Pontus ibid., ap- 
praised by Plato 357 f., 
allegorically interpreted 
359, highly regarded by 
Zeno 361, extent and dura- 
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tion of influence 
well known in India 
through translation 363, 
surpassed Sirens and Or- 
pheus 363 f., name known 
by barbarians ignorant of 
meaning 365, career and 
conduct jbid., always use- 
ful 367, private life un- 
known 383, teacher of 
Socrates ibid., supreme 
poet 385, inflnenced Stesi- 
chorus ibid. resembles 
Socrates in character and 
methods 385 ff., did not 
refer to self 387, concerned 
with morals /^id., effective 
in similes 387 f., used 
specific persons as types 
391 ff.. always purposeful 
397, 405, praised but not 
read 5 3, excels in know- 
ledge of human passions 
ibid., silent regarding 
words and deeds of Chry- 
seis 5, compares Agamem- 
non to Zeus 9, left some 
things to perception of 
readers ibid., portrayal of 
Odysseus 165, criticized 
Phereclus 169 and n. 9, 
censnred Scamandrius 165 
n. 3, exaggerated 305, de- 
scribed Ares’ bonds 321 f., 
led Achilles astray with 
phantom of Agenor 329, 
refers to long hair of 
Abantes 333 n. 2, praised 
hair especially 339 ff., used 
Nestor to illustrate diplo- 
macy 409 f. “son of 
Meles " 411 


363 f., 


Il iad— 


A 


B 


3 


bo = 


(1-5) 4 473, (29-31) 5 15, 
(154) 4 183, (156) 4 43, 
(249) 1 63, (260-268) 4 
419, (269 f.) 4 120 n. 7 
(273) 5 109, (213. f. 
no. (274) 5 411, (2 
53. (146 f.) 5 17, (5 
ER. 2 29 
(24 f) 1-9; (144-146) 
3 195, (204 f.) 1 125, 
(205 f.) 1 9, (214-216) 3 
269, (363) 3 409, (412- 
418) 1 93, (478) 2 67, 
(480-483) 1 93, (489- 


) 4 
88) 
28- 


492) 3 205, (542) 1 57, 
(872-875) 1 83 
(39 f.) 1 489, (54 f.) 


ibid., (179) 1 85 
(59) 1 455, (362 f.) 3 
185. (431) 1 83, (443) 2 


(62 f.) 5 169, (640-642) 
1 459 
(83) ) 1783, τα f.) 3 69, 


(106- 11 3) 3 413, (383 f.) 
7 9T, Pod n 63 ὃν 20900) 


(119-115) 3 393, (267) 5 
2097 

(199) 5 215 

(696) 1389, (711 f.) ibid. 
(180) 1 371, (359-361) 5 
233, (617 f.) 1 89 

(75) 5 115, (177 f.) 3 
193, (447) 2: 303, (474. f.) 
2:85, (541 d. 157 
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T (386) 3 397 | 

Y (52) 1 87, (248 f.) 2 69, | 
(252-255) 3 135 

Φ (16) 5 227, (219) 1 561, | 
(389 f.) 3 475 | 

X (370 f.) 2 289, (391-394) 
15: 

F (368-372) 3 240 

Ω (527) 5 69, (544 f.) 3 291 

Centos: 3.175, 251 ff. 


Odyssey— 
a (376) 2 19 
y (290) 5 Yr 


ΠΣ 101) ) 5" 

55 

(162) 555 

(223) 8 447. (280) 5 323, 

(331) ihid. 

ι (8-10) 5 99, 
(34) 4 191 

κ (239 f.) 3 327. (38 f.) 4 
269, (10 f.) 5 99 

A 1222) 4 0051} 23 

187, (441-443) 5 229, 

(490 f.) 1 191, (603) 5 

225 


o (330-332) 3 28 


f^ 


Dw 


[23] 5:53. 


o 


(299) 1 9’ ο. 268) 79, 
(269) 3 31 ie (423) 5 275, 
(155-457) 1 333 

i f.) 5 109, (406 f.) 3 245 
2 1 109, (329-334) 


Honey, Pontic 1 405, purest 
in Attica 3 267, cleansing 
power 4 425 

Honour, inspires heroism 3 
24 f.. revoked 31 

lloopoe, once a man 1 413 

Hoops, as playthings 2 41 

Horsemen, prefer mettlesome 
horses 1 377 f., 5 159 

Horses, best handled by 
master of large drove 1 11, 
Nisaean 161, Thessalian 
ihid., proverb 273, be- 
haviour before race 2 23, 
breeds 171, relations with 
asses 277, 4 145, colts de- 
velop in proportion to legs 
261 and n. 1, intractable 
287, resent mistreatment 
295, Thracian horses of 
Rhesus 391 

Horus, author of Dreams 1545 

I[unters, loved by dogs 1 13, 
131, conduct 361, equip- 
ment and characteristics 
5 151, 155 

Hunting, best recreation for 
kings 1 163, Persian style 
scorned ;bid., no proof of 
courage 2 391 

Hydra, Lernaean 4 249, 5 
39, assisted by crab 337 

Hypanis, river in Scythia 3 
421 

Hyperbolus, Athenian dema- 
gogue 2 329, 4 313 

Hypereides, Attic orator, 
better than Demosthenes 
and Lysias as training in 
oratory 2 223 

Hyrtacus, father of Asins 4 
393 


INDEX 


Iambic Poetry, not necessary 
for orators 2 221 

lardanus, unidentified ori- 
ental whose slave became 


mother of kings of Sardis | 


2 149 

latrocles, athlete 2 363 

Iberians, enriched through 
trade 5 309 

Icarius, father of Penelope 
1 335, 2 147 

Icarus, son of Daedalus, gave 
name to sea into which he 
fell 1 225, wings 5 169 

fda, mountain in Troad, 
shepherds of 1 455, scene of 
attack on Aeneas 505, 2 
67, Paris tends herds on 
261, 3 293 

Idanthyrsus, Seythian ruler, 
fostered by Zeus 1 101 

Idomenens, Cretan king, fled 
before Hector 1 513, abused 
by Ajax the Locrian 3 251 

Hium, capture not in original 
plan of 7liad 1 473, “ be- 
loved of the gods " 509, 2 
263, people reproved 3 281, 
295,5 7, 11 

Illness, from excess of blood 
or pressure of warm breath 
2 205 

Illyrians, once served by 
Macedonians 1 55, ruled 
by Philip 4 297 

Immorality, successive stages 
3 331 f. 

Incest, not repulsive to ani- 
mals or Persians 1 1141, 2 
DOTT 

India, has superior hounds 
1 161, king ruined by 


luxury 171, fragrant herbs 
3 301 

Indian Ocean, once rarely 
mentioned, controlled by 
Alexandria 3 207 

Indians, king of 1 193, em- 
pire ibid., in Alexandria 
3 211, 299, idyllic existence 
407-413, appointed Brach- 
mans advisors to royalty 
4 301, translated Homer 
363, do not see same stars 
as Greeks jbid., ruled by 
barber 5 63, reaction to 
pleasure and pain 129 f., 
lhink litile of ivory 307 f. 

Infanticide, practised by 
slave mothers 2 151 

Inheritance, laws evaded 5 
197 and n. 5 

Interregnum, 
275 and n. | 

Intoxication, from fumes of 
an incense 3 227 

Io, came to Egypt 1 481, not 
maddened by gadfly ibid. 

Iocasta, wife of Oedipus, ad- 
dresses Eteocles 2 195, 
mutual slaughter of sons 
199 

Iolaüs, nephew of Heracles, 
helped in fight against 
Hydra 5 337 

lolé, princess of Oechalia, 
beloved of Heracles 4 459 
and n. 1 

Ionia, supplied Lycurgus 
with Homeric poems 1 79, 
colonized from Athens 2 
103 

Ionian, once dominant musi- 
cal mode 3 313 


at Athens 2 
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lonians, luxurious 1 sl, at 
Isthmian Gaines 405, 2 55. 
forbid accusations 3 373, 
383, sensuous 5 131, war 
with Dorians 317 

lonic Dialect, used by Ho- 
mer 2 69 

los, Aegean island, reputed 
birthplace of Homer, 
scarcely heard of 4 251 

lphitus, re-established Olym- 
pic Games 2 59, confused 
with his father Eurytus 5 
235 n. 4 

Irus, beggar at Ithaca, fought 
Odysseus 4 305, warning 
to braggarts 5 109 

Isagoras, Athenian rival of 
Cleisthenes 4 19 

Isles of the Blest, 5 51 


Ismenias, famous piper 3 
231. scorned pipers at 
funerals 4 305 

Ister, Danube. visited by 
Dio 2 ?1 


Isthmian (Poseidon). statue 
carried to Rome by Mum- 
mius 4 41 

Isthmian Discourse, 1 401-415 

Isthmian Games, 1 379, at- 
tract motley crowd 381, 
403, attended by men from 
afar 405, founded by 
Poseidon and Helins 4 15, 
pine crown 5 93 and n. 3 

Isthmus of Corinth, 1 379, 
visited by Diogenes 403 

Italians, in Alexandria 3 211 

[taliots, Greeks of Magna 
Graecia, luxurious 1 8l. 
at [Isthmian Games 405, 
prospered under Pytha- 


166 


goras 4 299 f., sensuous 5 
ISI 

Italy, not in Persian domain 
1 121, man from 481, occu- 
pied by Aeneas 551, 553, 
controlled by Carthage 
seventeen years 2 333, 3 
297, wars on Syracuse 4 21, 
5 67 

Ithaca, home of Odysseus, 
suitors on 1 81, 471, 539, 
sailors resist song of Sirens 
2 39, 157,“ tiny, inglorions 
island " 3 257, 295, loved 
by Odysseus 4 253 

Itys, mythical ‘Thracian, 
mourned by nightingales 
in spring 2 305 

Ivory, adorned palaces of 
Alcinoiis and Menelaiis 5 
305, not valued highly by 
Indians 307 f. 

Ivy, crowns 5 91 and n. 1 

Ixion, impious Lapith, pun- 
ished on the wheel 1 925, 
3 2945, myth of 229, father 
of Centaurs ibid. 


Jackdaws, idle chatterers 1 
175, 5 109 

Jason, leader of Argonauts, 
admired for wealth and 
heanty 1 393, protected by 
salve 2 183, sowed dragon's 
teeth 305, dedicated Argo 
to Poseidon 4 17, unfaith- 
ful 5 217 n. | 

Jay. a chatterer 5 109 

Jesters, numerous 5 179 

Joeasta, see Tocasta 

Jockeys, admired at Alex- 
andria 3 267 


INDEX 


Joiners, jealous of one an- 
other 5 261. 273, use 
straight-edge and gauge 
381 

Judges, in dramatie contests 
4 341 

Jugglers, in Hippodrome 2 
255, 3 179, means of eonrt- 
ing popularity 5 97 

Jurymen, decried 1 347 


king of Persia, gave plighted 
word to Clearehus 5 223, 
his heralds slain by Spar- 


tans 257 and n. 1, 339 


kings, discussed 1 1-233 pas- 
sim, game called ** kings " 
189 f. qualities and re- 
sponsibilities 5 31, head- 
band 93, above law but 
obedient to eustom 255 f. 

Kingship, Discourses on: 1 
1-47, 49-101. 103-165, 167- 
933; 4 401-415, 5 23-31 

Kissing, not practised 
cities 1 319 

Knucklebones, used to de- 
ceive boys 5 223 

Kosymba, article of dress 5 
177 and n. 2 

Kouretes, Cretan demi-gods, 
danced a native war danee 
159 

Kymindis, bird, called chal- 
kis hy gods 1 435, 465 


in 


Labourers, lighten toil by 
song 1 7 

Labyrinth, not built justly 5 
167, 323 

Lacedaemon, 3 431, ruled by 
Heracleidae 4 407 


Lacedaemonians, had που 
Seirite band 1 557, de- 
feated at Thermopylae 559, 
aided by Persia in Pelo- 
ponnesian War 2 113 

Laches, Athenian patriot, 
used by Socrates as a type 
4 389 

Laehes, name used to be- 
token ordinary man 5 235 
and n. 2 

Laconic expressions, 5 61 

Ladon, river in Arcadia 3 297 

l.aértes, father of Odysseus, 
served by Eumacus 2 157 

Laius, father of Oedipus, 
lover of Chrysippus 1 437, 
misinterpreted oracle ibid., 
exposed Oedipus ibid., 
slain by Oedipus ibid., 151 

Lamia, mythical monster, 
used by nurses to beguile 
children 4 359 

Lamprocles, — lyric 
quoted 2 105 

Land, redistribution forbid- 
den 3 77 

Laodameia, wife of Pro- 
tesilaiis, portrayed by Eu- 
ripides 4 45 

Laomedon, Trojan king, 
married Hesioné to Tela- 
mon 1 485, failed to pay 
Heracles 489 

Lapiths, fight with Centaurs 
at wedding of Peirithoiis 
4418 and n. I 

Lard, used as ointment 1 385 

Law, ordains recovery of 
cost by persons dispos- 
sessed 3 65, forbids can- 
cellation of debts and 


poet. 
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redistribution of land 77, 
punishes by death mutila- 
tion of official records 91, 
provides for trial of in- 
animate objects 101, of 
Leptines 135 f., pride of 
Rhodians 149, essential to 
civilized life 5 143, “ holy 
law " 211, forbids con- 


tracts with minors 217, 
limits business dealings 
with women jbid., Dis- 


course on 239-249, essential 
to human welfare 239, 
cosmic law inviolate jbid., 
“ king of men and gods " 
(Pindar) 241 and n. 1, 
more serviceable than ora- 
cles ibid., owes exist- 
ence to persuasion 245, 
transgression harms trans- 
gressor 245, more valuable 
than kinsmen ¿bid., re- 
wards jbid., compared to 
Heracles 247 n. 4, protects 
heralds 247, more essential 
to a city than rudders to 
a ship 247 f., contrasted 
with custom 9253-957, re- 
peal 253 f., on tablets of 
wood or stone 255, some- 
times obscure ibid., creates 
polity of slaves jbid., in- 
valid in war 257 

Lawgivers, inspire belief in 
gods 2 45 ff. 

Lawsuits, occasion of war De- 
tween Athens and islanders 
473 

Lawyers, unscrupulous 1357 

Lechaeum, harbour of Co- 
rinth 1 253 
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Leda, mother of Helen, Dios- 
curi, and Clytemnestra 1 
479, 5 11 

Lemnians, formed chorus in 
Philoctetes of Aeschylus 
and Euripides 4 343 

Lemnos, supplied Achaeans 
with wine 1 507, women 
punished by Aphrodité 3 
321, visited by Odysseus 
4 411, Lycaon sold 5 227 

Leon of Byzantium, a philo- 
sopher regarded as sophist 
because of literary charm 
9 367 

Leon of Salamis, arrest or- 
dered by the Thirty 4 183 

Leonidas, Rhodian athlete 3 
133 and n. 3 

Leonidas, Spartan king, 
slain by Persians 1 559 

Leonteus, Achaean hero in 
lliad 4 393 n. 7 

Leontini, city in Sicily, home 
of Gorgias 4 373 

Leptines, Athenian politi- 
cian, convicted of illegal 
proposal 3 135 f. 

Leptines of Sicily, brother of 
Dionysius the Elder 5 195 
and n. | 

Lesbos, wine 1 259, founded 
by fugitive Achaeans 555, 
2 263, united under Myti- 
lené 4 221, girls of 5 97 

Leucon, king of Bosporus, 
fostered by Zens 1 101 

Leucothea, sailors’ name for 
Fortune 5 51 

Lenctra, battle of 2 169, 295 

Libel, law regarding 2 151 

Libya, 1 191, produces ani- 


INDEX 


mals of all kinds 239, 243, 


2 333, 3 117, 317, subju- | 


gated by Heracles 4 249 | 

Libyan, myth 1 203, Dis- 
course on myth 235-247, 
monster 239 f. 

Libyans, 1 241, women cover 
their heads 247, at Isth- 
mian Games 405, Cartha- 
ginians become Libyans 

333, in Alexandria 3 211, 
king sacked 500 cities of 
the Romans and displayed 
rings taken from the slain 
5 67, king died an igno- 
minious death 69 and n. 1 

Linen-workers, cause trouble 
at Tarsus 3 351 f. 

Linus, mythical bard, heard | 
the Muses 1 31 and n. 2 | 

Lions, their keepers 1 281, 
extinct in Europe, though 
once in Macedonia 2 273, 
carried by Bacchants 3 
329 

Listening, Discourse on Dio's | 
Fondness for 2 235-243 

Literature, acquaintance 
with, a mark of education 
1 191 

Liturgies, imposed on rich 
2 247, exemption attacked 
by Leptines 8 135 ff.. de- 
mand men of wealth 4 53 

Lot, used in filling offices and 
in division of patrimony 5 
69 and n. 2 

Lovers, suspicious and prone 
to anger 5 3 f., self-indul- 


gent in private but em- 
barrassed in public 19 
Lucanian, rewarded by Syra- 


cuse for speaking Doric 4 
23 f. 

Lucian, satirist, dramatic 
dialogues similar to Dio's 
elchilles 4431, coupled Dio 
with Musonius and Epi- 
ctetus 5 363 

Lycambes, broke marriage 
contract of Archilochus 5 
927 n1 

Lycaon, Trojan prince, 
slaughtered by Achilles on 


second encounter 5 227 
and n. 2 

Lyceum, gymnasium at 
Athens, visited by So- 


crates 2 101, 4 427, lost its 
individuality 3 167, near 
Academy 4 427 and n. 1 

Lycia, in Asia Minor, parti- 
ally tributary to Rhodes 3 
105 

Lycians, ruled by Sarpedon 
1 517 

Lycomedes, received youth- 
ful Achilles on Scyros 4 431 

Lycon, used by Socrates to 
typify litigation 4 399 

Lycurgus, Athenian orator, 
recommended as training 
in oratory because of light- 
ness of touch 2 223 

Lycurgus, Spartan law-giver, 
possibly derived common 
mess from Homer 1 79, 
introduced Homer’s poems 
to Greece ibid., his polity 
89, re-established Olympic 
Games 2 59 and n. 3, philo- 
sopher in politics 293 
guiding spirit of Spartans 
327 


169 


INDEX 


Lydia, women despised by 
Paris 2 263, protected by 
Celaenae 3 405, luxurious 
5 57, 289 

Lydian, musical mode 3 313, 
4175 

Lydians, ruled by Croesus 2 
95, sons effeminate 3 175, 
once got gold from Pac- 
tolus 295, ruined by luxury 
299, ruled by shepherd 5 
63 and n. 3, reaction to 
pain 129 f£, wars with 
Phrygians 317 

Lyre, tuning 5 135, players 
11.1. 153 

Lyric Poetry, not essential 


for training of orators 2 | 


221 

Lysander, Spartan general, 
destroyed Athenian navy 
5 59 and n. 2, a saying of 
993 

Lysias, Attic orator, excels in 
brevity, simplicity, coher- 


ence, and disguised clever- 


ness 2 223, simplicity 5 417 
Lysicles, used by Socrates to 
typify sheep dealers 4 399 
Lysippus, sculptor, statue of 
chariot at Rhodes 3 91 and 
n. | 

Lysis, disciple of Pythagoras, 
conversed with Philip 4 
299 


Macedonia, not less powerful 
than Phthia 1 59, subject 
to Persia 121, invited So- 
crates to visit 2 115, once 
had lions 273 

Macedonian Phalanx, 1 171 


470 


Macedonians, once herds- 
men and farmers for Hly- 
rians and Triballians 1 55, 
became masters of nearly 
all Europe 2 331, gained 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana but lost Aegae, 
Pella, and. Dium 331 f., 


certain Macedonians, 
sprung from animals 
charmed by Orpheus, 


settled Alexandria 3 237, 
rise and decline 299, 4 297, 
once wore felt caps 5 179, 
despoiled Persians 311 

Macrinus, resident of Prusa, 
removed from market- 
place the tomb and statue 
of King Prusias 4 261 

Maeander, winding river 3 
405 

Maeonians, tributary 
Croesus 5 289 

Magi, Persian priests, their 
cosmic myth 3 455-475, 
secret rites 455, defined 
457, follow sacred sayings 
ibid., identified with wiz- 
ards by the Greeks ibid., 
maintain team of Nisaean 
horses for Zeus but a 
single horse for Helius 
457 f., counsellors of Per- 
sian kings 4 301, in charge 
of Cambyses’ palace 5 195 
and n. 3 

Magna Graecia, sponsored 
competitions in declama- 
tion 5 369 

Magnesia, home of Hip- 
paemon 4 37 

Magnetic Stone, 1 211 


to 


IN 


Mago, Hannibal's brother, 
said to have dumped 
Roman rings before senate 
house in Carthage 5 69 n. 1 

Mallus, quarrels with Tarsus 
3 347 ff., 577 ff. 

Mandragora, used as sedative 
5 269 and n. 1 

Mankind, its lot 1 137 f., 2 
308, primitive state 265, 
3t ff., harmed by civiliza- 
tion bid., commits suicide 
through fear of death 273, 
gullible and obstinate 447, 
innate belief in gods 43, 
span of life seventy years 
205, beloved of the gods 
have short life 369, 391, 
offspring of Titans 409, 
suffer for sins of Titans 
ibid., usually not released 
from prison house of life 
until offspring supplied 
413, fetters described 


DEX 


415 ff., peasant version of | 


lot 419 ff., invited by Zeus 
to banquet 423 ff., pro- 
gressive deterioration 3 
8l f. seek to attain good 
and avoid ill 4 75, arrogant 
in victory but swayed by 
religion in war 5 11, sub- 
ject to opinion or pleasure 
or habit 129 ff., individual 
differences I31 f. com- 
posed mostly of earth 323 
and n. 3 

Mardian, overcame Sardis 5 
67 

Mardonius, Persian general, 


sword dedicated in Par- 
thenon 1 73 and n. 2 


Mares, have manes shorn 
before mating with asses 
3 403 

Margites, satiric epic, quoted 
1 351, work of llomer's 
youth 4 359 f., hero did not 
know how to treat wife 5 
123 and n. 1 

Marines, not competent to 
pilot or command triremes 
2 109 

Market-place, haunt of idlers 
5 t5l 

Marriage, sanctity of 3 £7 

Marsyas, river in Celaenae 
3 405 

Marsyas, satyr, skilled with 
flute 1 3 

Massilia (Marseilles), repre- 
sented at Isthmian Games 
1 405 

Master of the Games, 4 35, 41 

Maxims: do not judge be- 
fore hearing both sides 5 9 
and n. 5 

Measuring-line, simile of 5 
121 

Measuring-rod, must be even 
93 

Meat, without salt 2 237 

Medea, gave Jason magic 
salve 2 153, name means 
Meditation ¿bid., blamed 
Fortune for her passion 5 
41 and n. 1, her spells 105, 
slew children 215 f. 

Medes, luxurious 1 75, 
wealthy 173, in armies of 
invasion 189, enslaved Per- 
sians 2 329, ruined by 
luxury 3 299, garb 393, 
ruled by Deioces 4 405, 


Tl 


INDEX 


5 49, failed to overcome | 


Alexander 65, conquered 
by Cyrus 67, got Syrian 
riches 311 and n. 2, de- 
spoiled by Persians ihéd. 

Media, horses from 2 171 

Megara, 1 255, 2 247, 3 155, 
its pine not sought after 
9 93 and n. +, popular as- 
sembly 157 

Megarians, cultivated physi- 
cal prowess 3 261, derided 
5 291 

Melancoimas the Elder, from 
Caria 2 367, Olympic 
victor 377 

Melancomas the Younger, 
athlete 2 363 f., 375, vic- 
torious without hitting or 
being hit 383 f., self-con- 
trol 385, Discourses on: 
357-371, 373-393 

Meleager, mythical hero from 
Calydon, commends sister 
to Heracles 4 451 n. 1, 
cousin of Castor and Poly- 
deuces 5 13 and n. f, son 
of Althaea and Oeneus 125 
and n. ! 

Meles, father of Homer 5 £11 

Meles, king of Sardis, carried 


lion around ramparts 5 
65 f. 
Meletus, Athenian tragic 


poet, accused Socrates 4 
183 

Memnon, death not narrated 
by Homer 1 471, son of 
Tithonus and cousin of 
Paris, ruled Ethiopians 
193, aid neglected by 
Homer 531, brought aid 


+72 


to Troy 533, slew Anti- 
lochus 535, death ibid., 2 
289, died young 371, 391, 
colossal statue in Egypt 
3 97 
Memphis, in Egypt, seat of 
Apis oracle 3 185, visited 
by tyrant of Syria 271 
Menander, late. rhetorician, 
linked Dio with Plato, 
Xenophon, — Nicostratus, 
and Philostratus 5 365 
Menelaiis, palace described 
by Homer 1 75, depicted 
as faint-hearted ibid., pal- 
ace Asiatic 77, related to 
Tantalus and Pelops :bid., 
481, effeminate in Enri- 
pides ibid., gave gifts to 
Telemachus | 339, enter- 
tained Paris ibid., struggle 
to recover Helen ibid., told 
Egyptians about Trojan 
War 475, Phrygian from 
Mt. Sipylus 485, brooded 
over failure to wed Helen 
493, 503, duel with Paris 
509, almost captured Paris 
521, depicted by Homer as 
weakling ibid., remained 
in Egypt and married 
king's daughter 549, 2 199, 
263, 267, 289, actors in róle 
of Menelaiis 4 85, attacked 
by Pandarus 393, be- 
haviour toward Helen 5 
13 and n. 5, wounded by 
Pandarus 223, hospitality 
abused by Paris 229, 
palace 305, blonde 341 
Menander, poet of New 
Comedy, good prepara- 


INDEX 


tion for orators 2 219, sur- 
passed writers of Old 
Comedy in portraying 
character ibid., statue at 
Athens 3 121, quoted 187 

Meno, Thessalian general, 
used by Socrates as type 
4 389, typified lovers and 
boy friends 399 

Meriones, Homeric hero from 
Crete, skilled in enhoplic 
dance 1 89, among best of 
Achaeans ibid. 

Messenia, district in Pelopon- 
nese 2 401, Aristomenes of 
3 393 

Messenians, freed after 
Leuctra 2 169, settled 
Messené with aid of Thebes 
ibid., once called helots 
ibid. 

Mestor, son of Priam, slain 
1505 

Metapontum, in Magna 
Graecia, desolate 3 297 

Methymné, in Lesbos, home 
of Arion 4 5 

Midas, mythical king of 
Phrygia, epitaph 4 37, 
tomb vanished ibid., prayer 
5 47 and n. 2 

Miletus, city in lonia, its 
Didymeium 4 115 

Miltiades, victor at Mara- 
thon, mistreated 5 201 and 
notes 2 and 3 

Mimes, actors of 1 353, 
means of courting popu- 
larity 5 97 and n. 1 

Minos, king of Crete, famed 
for righteousness and as- 
sociation with Zeus 1 21, 


187, 3 373, 4 307, 5 167 
n. 3, l69 n. | 

Minotaur, offspring of Pasi- 
phaé and bull 3 247 and 
n. + 

Miser, term of reproach 5 109 

Mistletoe, traps birds 5 159 

Mithranes, governor of Sar- 
dis 5 197 and n. 1 

Mithridates Eupator, king 
of Pontus, repulsed by 
Rhodes 3 117, nicknamed 
Dionysus 4 9 

Moira, a phase of Fortune 
5 51 

Molionidae (Eurytus and 
Cteatus), ambushed Hera- 
cles 5 335 f. 
Molossians, people in Epirus, 
ruled by Helenus 1 551 
Molus, a Cretan, father of 
Meriones 1 89 

Monarchy, defined 1 125 

Money, precautions atten- 
dant upon lending 5 235 

Monster, Libyan 1 239 

Moon, relations with sun 4 
143 

Mossynoecians, Thracian 
tribe, keep king in tower 
2 139 and n. I 

Mother of the Gods, Cybelé, 
connected with divination 
and agriculture 1 29 

Muleteers, uninterested in 
horses 2 273, 3 395 

Mummius, Roman general, 
desecrated Greek statues 
4 41 

Museion, at Alexandria 3 269 

Muses, invoked by Dio 1 7, 
spoke to Linus on Helicon 
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31, festival at Dium 5l. 
composed song of victory 
57, loved Hesiod 2 25, 
“ maidens " 3 227 f., 233, 
Archiloehus a  " servant 
of the Muses” 285, in- 
struct bards 451, their pro- 
phets plausible £59, 475, 
inspire poets 4 363, in- 
spired Hesiod 381, 5 277, 
honoured by Dio with 
song and dance 359 

Music, of limited value for 
kings 1 67, syncopated 87, 
moral value 3 191, 327, 
invented as remedy for 
emotions 227 f., prevalence 
at Alexandria 239, modes 
313, does not monopolize 
artist's attention 5 157 

Musician, tunes instrument 
3 385 f., 5 153, 157, 171 

Musonius Rufus, Stoic philo- 
sopher, in high repute 3 
127 and n. 3, rebnked 
Athenians for — impicty 
ibid, 5 353, coupled by 
Lucian with Dio and Epi- 
ctetus 363 

Myconos, island near Delos 
3 155 

Myndians, people in Ionia, 
held in scorn 3 13 

Myrmidons, troops of A- 
ehilles, few in comparison 
with Trojan forces 1 515 

M yrtilus, charioteer of Oe- 
nomatis 3 247 

Myrtle, used for crowns 5 91 
and n. 1 

Mysians, Homer's name for 
Getae 2 21, women de- 
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spised by Paris 263, com- 
monly held in contempt 
3 163 and n. 2, tributary 
to Croesus 5 289 

Mystagogoi, officials at Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, assist 
initiates 4 217 

Mysteries, instruction in 2 
191, attendants 4651 f., 
sham battle 4 85 

Myths, Libyan 1 903, 237, 
composed for a purpose 
ibid.. in tragedy 451, of 
the Magi 3 455-475 

Mytilené, pays court to 
Romans 3 109, home of 
Pittaeus 4 9, extended its 
sway 221 


athletic con- 

possible con- 

Athens 5 43. 
first settled from Cumae 
ibid., Greek in origin and 
prosperous 61 

Nasamonians, African 
people, wear feathers 5 179 
and n. 3, seen in Rome 
ibid., do not arouse dis- 
trust 181 

Native City, Discourse in 4 
165-171, Political Address 
in 172-187 

Naucratis, Greek settlement 
in Egypt, city of shop- 
keepers 2 103 

Nauplius, king of Euboea 1 


Naples, holds 
tests 2 363, 
nexion with 


305 and n. 2, father of 
Palamedes 4 447 
Navigators, occupied with 


seasons, winds, and stars 
1117 
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Naxos, Aegean island, at- 
tacked by Persians 1 559 
Necklaces, used for recogni- 
tion of foundlings 1 179 
Neleus, father of Nestor, 

victor at Isthmian Games 
417 
Nemesis, invoked 4 108. 
images of 121, a phase of 
Fortune 5 51 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 
joins Trojan expedition 1 


533, 535, exiled 549, in 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes 4 
351 f. 


Nereid, Thetis 1 61 

Nero, devoted to music and 
acting 1 163 and n. 1, 3 
231, relations with Sporus 
2 277 and n. 1, wanton 
eonduct 281, suicide ibid., 
despoiled Olympia, Delphi, 
Athens, Pergamum but 
not Rhodes 3 151 f., pre- 
einct at Pergamum ibid., 
golden house 4 259, a 
singer 5 81, ruined by 
tongue 95 and n. 4, 161, 
ambitions 171 f., falsely 
connected with Dio's exile 
415 

Nerva, thanked for honour- 
ing Dio 4 197 and n. 1. 
praised 209 

Nessus, Centaur, Discourse 
entitled Nessus or Deia- 
πεῖνα 4 451-461, story 
treated by Archilochus and 
Sophocles 451, plied a 
ferry 453 n. 2, only Cen- 
taur to escape from cave 
of Pholus 455 and n. 2, 


Heraeles while 
Deianeira over 


shot by 
carrying 
river 457 
Nestor, sage and persuasive 
1 63, helped Odysseus 65, 
503, 507, withstood Hector 
513, helped by Diomede 
ibid., brought Antilochus’ 
bones from ‘Trey 525, 
531, name falsely in- 
scribed by Mummius 4 
4+1, Agamemnon's ehief 
advisor 297, used by 
llomer to typify prudence 
and tact 395, controlled 
Agamemnon 409 f., up- 
braided Agamemnon con- 
cerning Briseis 413, Dis- 
eourse entitled 417-429, 
advice to Agamemnon and 
Achilles 419, invited to 
Thessaly 421, former in- 
flucnee jbid., eloquence 
425, given shield by For- 
tune 5 ΤΙ, methods com- 
pared with Dio's 409 f., 413 
Nicaea, in Bithynia, noble 
and worthy of renown 4 
97, founded by heroes and 
gods ibid., progressive 257, 
Pliny holds court 419 
Nicaeans, 4 57, relations with 
Nicomedia 69 f., 89, agree 
in costumeand language 99 
Nicanor, native of Stageira, 
statue at Athens 3 121 and 
n. 4 
Niceratus, father of Nicias 
5 203 


Nicias, guiding spirit of 
Athens 2 329, died in 


Sicily 5 203 
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Nicomedia, in Bithynia, gave 
Dio citizenship 4 51, re- 
lations with Nicaea 69 f., 
89, metropolis 77, 85, 
maritime influence 79, wit- 
nesses plays almost daily 
85, progressive 257, build- 
ing operations 26] 

Nicostratus, rhetorician, 
wrote simple, artless prose 
9 365 

Nightingale, once human 1 
413, sings at early dawn 
2 7, mourns for [tys in 
spring 305, 3 233, name 
given to Dio 4 261, gift of 
paederasts 5 99 

Nile, unusual in nature and 
utility 3 205 f., 209, 211, 
295, 297, 5 415 

Nineveh, bedecked by Sar- 
danapallus 1 73, not a true 
city 3 439, ruled by Sar- 
danapallus 5 29, fall of 
31 n. 1, sacked with help 
of Cyaxares 311 n. 2 

Ninus, founder of Dabylon 
2 13 and n. 3 

Ninyas, son of Ninus 2 289 
and n. 10 

Niobé, sorrows of 1 355 

Nireus, handsome LHlomerie 
Greck 2 289 

Nisaean Horses, famous 1 
161, maintained for Zens 
by Magi 3 457 

Nisus, mythical king of 
Megara, had purple tress 
5 71 and n. 4 

North Wind, impregnated 
Trojan mares 2 267 

Numa, legendary king of 
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one, guiding spirit of 
Romans 2 331, author of 
tome’s prosperity 333 f., 
4 299, acquainted with 
Pythagorean philosophy 
ibid., ruled Romans 407, 
laws 5 317 and n. 2 

Nurses, tell children stories 
1 203, 4 389, 5 187, use 
honey in administering 
bitter medicines 3 288 

Nymphs, compared with 
Dionysus 2 349, 3 229, 
part owners of Poseidon’s 
horse 465 


Oak, used for crowns 5 91 

Occupations, analysed 1 347- 
373, some falsely derided 
351 

Oecan, traversed by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, 117 

Oceanus, father of Tyché in 
Ilesiod 5 33 

Octavia, wife of Nero, im- 
prisoned 2 279 and n. 2 

Oculists, 1 381 

Odd and Even, game of 2 
S41, 345 

Odysseus, eloquent 1 63, 
checks army with help 
of Nestor 65, 507, 511, 531, 
531, dwelling described by 
{lomer 77, had one purple 
cloak 81, comrades fed 
cornel berries by (τοῦ 283, 
entertained by Eumaeus 
333, 2 157, upbraids An- 
tinoiis 1 333, converses 
with Penelope ibid., re- 
ceived by Phaeacians 337, 
companions drugged by 
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Circé 389, mocked by 
suitors 407, told many lies 
457, learned from Calypso 
debates of gods 461, visits 
Hades 473, 5 227, 235, 
narrates adventures to Al- 
cinoüs 1 173, delayed re- 
turn 549. abandoned by 
friends ibid., received He- 
cuba as prize 563, longed 
for home 2 93, 4 253, took 
advice of Teiresias 2 97. 
a beggar 139. 147, 3 287, 


Teiresias 439, sad fate 441, 
solved riddle of Sphinx 
ibid.. myth 451, hero in 
tragedy 2 107. fortunate 
in blindness 5 49 f. 

Oeneus, bastard son of Pan- 
dion 2 131. slave girl of 
ibid., father of Meleager 
5 125 

Oenomaüs, father of Hippo- 
dameia 1 451. skilful 
driver 3 247 


| Officials, complete term even 


sacked Troy 257,camefrom | 


barren island 291, caused 
capture of Troy ibid., 311, 
domestic affairs declined 
4 219, fought Irus 305, 
behaviour toward Philo- 
ctetes 339, 345, 443. dis- 
guised by Athena 343, 
349, 443, used by Homer 
to typify prudence and 
tact 395, scorned by An- 
tinoüs 395 f.. philosophizes 
£41, restored Chryseis to 
father 5 17, raft 53. 161. 
versatile 165 f., son of ex- 
perienced farmer 165, chal- 
lenged = Eurymachus to 
compete in reaping and 
ploughing 167, undaunted 
by misconduct of maid- 
servants 337, hair praised 
by Homer 341 

Oechalia, in Aetolia. The 
Taking of, a cyclic epic 4 
451, taken by Heracles 
459 

Oedipus, exposed by Laius 
1 437. slew Laius ibid.. did 
not consult Apollo but 


though unworthy 4 29 

Old Comedy, less useful than 
Menander for orators 2 
219 

Oligarchy, characterized 1 
127 

Olive, marvellous growth of 
Athena's 1 229, wild olive 
crown. 3583, 0 οἱ 245 fa 
used for crowns 91, 247 
n. 1, olive branch con- 
nected with vote in As- 
sembly 91 and n. 2, wild 
olive inedible 93 

Olympia, herald proclaims 
victor 1 61, 2 99, Heraeum 
held chest of Cypselus 1 
479, statue of Zeus 2 55 f., 
59, ancient statues 273, 
367, despoiled by Nero 3 
151. altar to Poseidon 
Taraxippus 247 

Olympian, title conferred at 
Athens 3 121, title con- 
ferred at Prusa 4 288 

Olympias, mother of Alex- 
ander, praised 1 61. denied 
Alexander was  Philip's 
son 177. 151, died after 
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mourning death of grand- 
son Heracles 5 67 
Olyinpie Discourse, 2 1-87 


Olympic Games, attractions | 


of 2 9, re-established by 
Iphitus and Lycurgus 59 


and notes 2 and 3, most | 


renowned festival of all 
87, vietory commemorated 
with inscription 3 25, olive 
crown highly prized 115, 
Nero contestant 115 and 


n. 1, Dorieus and Leonidas | 


of Rhodes vietors 133, 
Hippias at 5 163 
Olympie Victor, receives 
huge retainer 5 99 
Olympieum, temple αἱ 
Athens, cost more than 
10,000 talents 1 75 


Olympus, legendary musician | 


13 

Olympus, mountain in 
Greeee, no less famous 
than Pelion 1 59, shaken 
by Zeus' nod 2 29, 67, 81 

Olympus, mountain near 
Prusa 5 415, 419 

Olynthus, town in Thrace, 
had Stageira in its domain 
1 101, 4 955, captured by 
Philip ibid. 

Omens, interrupt fighting 4 
67, never give signal for 
war ibid. 

Onchestus, town in Boeotia, 
sacred to Poseidon 4 15 

Onuphis, town in Egypt, 


priest denies tale of Trojan | 


War 1 475, priest’s own 
version of Trojan War 479- 
457 


478 


Ophthalmia, vietims should 
not touch eyes 2 191 

Opinion, a poor guide 5 
119 f£, likened to man's 
shadow 121 ff., Discourse 
on Popular Opinion 117- 
125, Discourse on Opinion 
121-135 

| Opuntian, inhabitant of Loc- 
ris, showed lack of feeling 
2 401 f. 

Oracles, obscure 1 435, 3 103, 
of Serapis 188 n. 3, of 
Apis 185, ambiguous 5 243 

Orators, at Olympic Games 2 
9, power of 213 f., should 
study Menander and Euri- 
pides 219, do not need lyric 
and elegiac poetry or iam- 
bies and dithyrambs 221, 
history essential ibid., later 
orators worth study 223 f., 

| dictation better than com- 

| position 229, school com- 
positions inferior to Xeno- 

| phon’s speeches 229 f., 

| 

| 


compared with actors and 
singers 241, speak ex tem- 
pore ibid., have much in 
common with philosophers 
293, discriminated ibid., 
contrasted with philo- 
sophers 297, 5 141, not 
indispensable 143 

Oratory, has practical utility 
2 319 f. 

Orchomenos, town in 
Boeotia, impoverished 4 
35 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, inveighs 
against Apollo 1 439, mur- 
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dered mother 451, 5 95, 
plotted against Helen 1 
551, colloquy with Electra 
2 93 f., mad 5 47 and n. 4, 
behaviour disturbed Elec- 
tra 215, famous for friend- 
ship witli Pylades 237 


Orgas, river in Celaenae 3 
405 
Orichale, mountain copper 


5 323 and n. 2 

Orion, mythical huntsman, 
taller and more beautiful 
than Otus and Ephialtes 
2 391 

Ormenus, father of Ctesias 
and grandfather of Eu- 
maeus 2 157 

Oroetes, Persian satrap, im- 
paled Polycrates 2 201 

Orphans, have  state-ap- 
pointed guardians 3 79 

Orpheus, legendary musi- 
cian, lived in Thrace 1 31. 
2 239, tamed beasts 3 233, 
Phrygian version 235 f.. 
son of Calliopé 235, 399, 5 
153, victor at Fathmian 
Games 4 15, 17, surpassed 
by Homer 363 1..-5 153., 
had magic power 277 f. 

Otus, son of Poseidon, in- 
ferior to Orion in beauty 
and stature 2 391 

Owl, attracts other birds 2 5, 
beloved of Athena 9, hon- 
oured by Pheidias ibid.. 
in Aesop’s fable 11 f., 5 
174, useful as decoy 2 17, 


now differs from other 
birds only in appearance 
5 191 


Pactolus, river in Lydia. 
gold-bearing 3 295, 5 289 
Paean, sung by Achaeans 
over hody of Hector 1 87 
Paederasty, 1 373, 5 95, lures 
of 99 

Paeonians, people in Mace- 
donia, employed by Alex- 
ander 1 171 

Pain, Discourse on 2 115-185, 
a symptom of recovery 3 
59 

Painted Porch, colonnade at 
Athens 4 263 

Painters, helped more by 
criticism than by formal 
instruetion 2 281, 5 i314 
unintelligent criticism 281 

Palamedes, inventor of many 
arts, stoned to death 2 
107 f. and n. l, son of 
Nauplius 4 447 

Palibothra, city of ancient 
India 2 15 and n. | 

Pamphylia, district in Asia 
Minor. scene of Cinon's 
vietory 5 201 

Pamphylians, market — in 
Celaenae 3 405 

Pan, in love with Echo 1 261, 
son of Hermes jbid., in- 
vented masturbation jbid., 
shepherds’ name for For- 
tune 5 51 

Pancratiasts, 1 387, 2 367, a 
bait for popularity 5 97 
and n. 2 

Pancration, Nero a 
tender 5 171 

Pandarus, used by Homer 
to typify impiety 4 393, 
smitten through tongue 
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con- 
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397, wounded Menelaiis 
5 223 and n. 2 

Panders, garb and nature 1 
O13 

l'andion, 
2 151 

Pandora, created by all the 
gods, bane to mortals 5 
283 and n. 1 

Pantheia, wife of Abradatas 
of Susa, blames Fortune 
5 45andn.I 

Parabasis, feature of Old 
Comedy, reproved audi- 
ence 3 179 

Parades, behaviour of par- 
ticipants 3 311 

Parian. Archiloehus, famous 
poet 1 53 

Paris, entertained by Mene- 
laüs 1 339, 455, caused 
Trojan War 467, 475, 483, 
sued for Helen and ac- 
eepted by Tyndareüs 483- 
487, kingdom reached as 


father of Oeneus 


far as Ethiopia 483, 
brought country folk into 
city 505, upbraided by 


Hector 507, interview with 
Helen 507 f, duel with 
Menelaüs 509, slew A- 
chilles 527, almost cap- 
tured by Menelaiis ibid., 
531, slain by Philoctetes 
535, 513, reared hy slave 
woman 2 153 f., story 
summarized 261 ff., 289, 
lured from Greece most 
beautiful woman 3 293, 4 
393, ships 5 169, caused 
ruin of Priam 221, abused 
Menelaiis’ hospitality 229 
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Parmenion, Macedonian gen- 
eral, slain by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 8 

Parslev, used as wreath 1 
385, 5 247 and n. 1 

Parthenians, class of youths 
at Sparta 1 371 and n. 2 

Parthenon, 4 115, 287 

Parthians, wear turbans and 
trousers 5 179, seen in 
tome bid. 

Partridges, lured with food 
5 227 

Parysatis, Persian queen, 
favoured Cyrus because of 
beauty 5 335 and n. 3 

Pasicrates, father of Dio 5 
387, 417 

Pasiphaé, Cretan queen, en- 
amoured of bull, bore 
Minotaur 3 247 and n. 4, 
abetted by Daedalus 5 
167 f. and n. 1 

Passengers, behaviour of 1 
135; 167, 3 367 


Pataecion, stock character 
typifying rascality 4 345 
Patroclus, substituted by 


Homer for Achilles 1 521 f., 
buried with Achilles 525, 
funeral games ridiculous 
599, 543, funeral pyre 
2 121, 289, died young 
371, 391, friendship with 
Aehilles proverbial 5 237 
Pausanias, Spartan king, son 
of Cleombrotus, vietor at 


Plataea, | descendant of 
lieracleidae, slain by 
ephors 4 407 

Peaee, promoted by pre- 


paredness for war 1 17, 
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Discourse on 2 291-299, | 
compared with war 4 65 f., 
proclaimed by heralds 67, 
any peace better than war 
133 

Peacock, appearance 
behaviour 2 5 f., 9 

Pegasus, winged horse, made 
fountain at Corinth 3 463, 
551 

Peiraeus, harbour of Athens 
1 251, joined to Athens 
by walls 253, fortified by 
'Themistocles 2 329, extent 
of walls bid., 4 287, walls 
destroyed 5 59 and n. 4 

Peirithoüs, comrade of The- 
seus 1 501, encounter with 
Centaur 2 351, superior to 
Agamemnon and Achilles 
4 419, abducted Helen 5 
13 n. 3, friendship with 
'Theseus proverbial 237 

Peisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens, scattered Athe- 
nians through Attica 1 
345 f., once an orator in 
best sense 2 293, reforms 
327, destroyed democracy 
47 

Peleus, father of Achilles, 
not superior to Philip 1 59, 
4 4283, athletic 1 393, victor 
at Isthmian Games 4 15, 
gods sang at wedding 437, 
received sword from He- 
phaestus 5 71 and n. I 

Pelion, mountain in Thessaly, 
not more famous than 
Olympus 1 59 

Pella, Philip's capital, taken 
from Macedonians’ by 


and 
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Alexander 2 333, in ruins 
3 299 

Pelopia, lay with father 
Thyestes and bore Aegis- 
thus 5 95 and n. 2 


Pelopidae, descendants of 
Pelops, extinct 1 549 
Pelopidas, Theban states- 


man, associated with Philip 
4 298 

Peloponnesian War, Persian 
intervention in 2 113 and 
n. 1 

Peloponnesians, 2 55, 297 

Peloponnesus, visited by Dio 
1 27, topography 251, 539, 
Achaeans expelled 549, 5 
13, 411 

Pelops, connected with Mene- 
laiis 1 77, 481, had ivory 
shoulder 393, house 451, 
married Hippodameia 481, 
came from Asia ibid.. sons 


483, became master of 
Peloponnese through con- 
nexion with Oecenomaiis 


499, 539, 2 289, skilful 
driver 3 247, 4 403, an- 
cestor of Atreidae and 
native of Phrygia 5 11, 
winged car 57 and n. 1, 
house overthrown by 
golden lamb 93 f. and n. 1 
Penelopé, behaviour toward 
Odysseus 1 333 f., daughter 
of Icarius 335, courted by 
Cephallenians 549, chaste 
2 147, 4 349, 397 
Peneiis, riverin Thessaly 3297 
Perfume, 5 113, 115 
Pergamum, despoiled by 
Nero 3 151 
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Periander, tyrant of Corinth, 
son of Cypselus, received 
Arion 4 5 f., inherited 
throne 7 f., both tyrant 
and sage 9, entertained 
Solon ibid. 

Pericles, likeness on Athena’s 
shield 2 9 f., friend of Phei- 
dias 61, orator in best sense 
293, guiding spirit of 
Athens 329, disciple of Ana- 
xagoras and benefactor of 
Athens 4 299, not continu- 
ously in office 333, con- 
victed of embezzlement 5 
199 and n. 1, funeral ora- 
tion 373 

Peripatos, Aristotle's school 
5 369 

Persaeus, pupil of Zeno, ex- 
plained Homer's incon- 
sistencies 4 361, in charge 
of Acrocorinth 5 197 and 
n. 29 

Perseus, legendary hero, a 
'"* harmost from the gods ”’ 
2 423, 3 199, honoured in 
Tarsus 275, 315, 317, 313, 
statue by Pythagoras 4 13, 
used Gorgon's head against 
foes 5 109 

Persian King, extent of em- 
pire 1 121, 281, ruined by 
luxury 171, spent much 
time going from capital to 
capital 253, wretched exist- 
ence 269 f., wore tiara 
erect and sat on golden 
throne 2 111, 141, drove 
troops with lash  ibid., 
carried off statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton 
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4 39 and n. 6, punishment 
of peers 45, dispatched 
“ Ears” in all directions 
129 and n. 2 
Persian War, divergent views 
1557,two invasions 2 109 f. 
Persians, luxurious 1 75, 
81 f, huntsmen 163 f., 
wealthy 173, literature of 
181, invade Greece 189, 
Sacian Feast 199, do not 
object to incest 441, their 
version of war with Greece 
559 f., trained to shoot, 
ride, and hunt 2 111, 
shunned exposure of body 
and spitting in public ibid., 
driven with lash 7bid., in- 
tervene in Peloponnesian 
War 113 and n. 1, regard 
for beauty 275, treatment 
of boys 277, freed by Cyrus 
329, at Thermopylae 3 23, 
in Alexandria 211, horse- 
men 213, called Zoroaster’s 
followers Magi 457, plane 
tree 4 259, Porch at Sparta 
263. appointed Magi super- 
visors of religion 301, ruled 
by Cyrus 405, 5 49, 61, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 65, wear turbans 
and trousers 179, seen in 
tome ibid., do not arouse 
distrust 181, defeated by 
Miltiades 201, despoiled by 
Macedonians 311, hurled 
criminals into  ash-filled 
room 323 f. and n. 1 
Personal Appearance, Dis- 
course on 5 174-191 
Persuasion, a deity 1 7 
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Phaeacians, palace beauti- 
fied 1 77, entertained 

Odysseus 337 

Phaedra, wife of Theseus, 
falsely aceused stepson 5 
47 and n. 3, 221 and n. 3 

Phaenareté, mother of So- 
crates 5 411 

Phaenomena, didactic poem 
of Aratus, quoted 5 225 
and n. 2 

Phaéthon, feeble charioteer 
1 25, caused destruction 
of universe 3 465, victor at 
Isthmian Games 4 17 

Phalaris, Sicilian tyrant 1 99 

Phalerum, Demetrius of, 
statues destroyed by Athe- 
nians 4 39 

Phaon, famed for beauty 2 
389 

Pharmakoji, purificatory 
scapegoats 1 383 and n. 2 

Pheidias, Athenian sculptor, 
included owl in Athena’s 
statue 2 9, depicted Peri- 
clesand himselfon Athena’s 
shield 9 f., inspired by 
Iliad (1 598-530) 29, 49, 
divinely inspired 55, statue 
of Zeus praised 55 f., 59, 
friend of Pericles 61, su- 
preme artist 85, pupil of 
Hegias 4 381 

Pheneüs, in Arcadia, statues 
renamed Nestor and Priam 
by Mummius 4 41 

Phereclus, builder of 
ships 5 169 and n. 2 

Pherecydes, philosopher, 
taught Pythagoras 4 381, 
death 5 61 
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Philammon, legendary musi- 
cian, contemporary with 
Orpheus 5 279 

Philip of Macedon, reluc- 
tantly took Alexander on 
campaign 1 51, discusses 
poets with Alexander 53 ff., 
not inferior to Peleus 59, 
studied oratory at Thebes 
67, let Aristotle rebuild 
Stageira 101, said by 
Olympias not to have been 
Alexander's father 177, 
made peace with Athens 
2 163, 247, 207, became 
master of nearly all Europe 
331, 9 135, statue defiled 
by Athenians 4 39, harsh- 
ness toward Athens ibid. 
and n. 9, deified by Athens 
39 f., son of Amyntas 41, 
statue at Thespiae labelled 
Zeus by Mummius bid., 
acquainted with Aristotle 
255, captured Olynthus 
ibid., made Aristotle Alex- 
ander’s tutor 297, extent 
of empire ‘bid., while in 
Thebes as hostage associ- 
ated with Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas 299, father- 
hood denied by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 7, relied on 
perjury and bribery 223 

Philip the Jester, 5 113 and 
n. 3 

Philistus, Sicilian soldier- 
politician 5 195 and n. 2 

Philoctetes, aided Achaeans 
1 533, slew Paris 535, 
story used by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides 
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4 339, treatment by Odys- 
seus ihid., 345 f., 443, did 
not recognize Odysseus 
$43, in Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus and Euripides 


chorus consists of Lem- 
nians  (bid., acquainted 
with Lemnian named 


Actor 345, offered throne 
of Troy 349, Discourse en- 
titled 488-449, son of 
Poeas 443, bitten by ser- 
pent 447 and n. 2 

Philosophers, interpreters of 
divinity 2 53, defined 115, 
Socrates rarely used name 
ibid., require seclusion 255, 


have much in common 
with orators 293, their 
concerns 299 ff., con- 


trasted with orators 297 f., 
useful advisors 299, criti- 
cized 3 179 f., likened to 
physicians 189 f., bad in- 
fluence 385, nude sect 393, 
praise concord 4 59, in- 
consistent conduct 947 f., 
study how to rule well 297, 
rarely held office, yet con- 
ferred great benefits 299 f., 
supervisors to kings 301, 
self-controlled 301. f., not 
to he judged by appearance 
303 f., equipped to rule 
305 f. function, equip- 
ment and activity 5 155 f., 
likened to coroplasts 4 461, 
generally superior in truth 
and wisdom 5 119, essential 
characteristics 159, Dis- 
course on 161-173, limi- 
tations 163, points of 


184 


Philotas, 


superiority to craftsmen 
167, need not compete in 
technique 171, appearance 


occasions insult 177 f., 
numerous in Rome 179. 
resemble Roman statues 


of gods and generals 181, 
held to be supercilions 
Ist ff, likened to tutors 
185, attract crowds by ap- 
pearance alone 191, court 
the wealthy 293, pseudo- 
philosophers submit to 
haircut 295, Discourse on 
5 161-173 


Philosophy, likened to medi- 


cal treatment 2 353 f., 
Discourse on 5 149-159 
Philostratus, author of He- 
roica and Imagines, wrote 
simple and artless prose 

5 365 

Philostratus, famous sophist, 
testifies regarding Dio 5 
362 f, linked Dio with 
philosophers commonly 
classed as sophists through 
beauty of style 367, defines 
sophist 371, perplexed as 
to Dio's classification ibid., 
thought Dio's Encomium 
on the Parrot and Huboean 
Discourse helonged to same 
school 375 

Macedonian gen- 
eral, slain by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 8 

Phocians, war with Thebes 
2 297 

Phocion, famous Athenian 
general, mistreated 5 201 
and n. 6 
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Phoeylides, gnomic poet, 
linked with Theognis 1 53, 
compared with Homer 3 
431 ff., unknown in Borys- 
thenes 431, poems brief 
433, mentioned name in 
poems ¿bid., quoted ibid., 
+35 


Phoenicia, abandoned for 
Libya by Carthaginians 
2 333 


Phoenicians, literature of 1 
181, effeminate 3 124, 
licentious 311, airs and 
rhythm 3413, sculpture 
differs from Greek and 
Roman 5 181 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor, 


taught Achilles 1 59, 63, 
503, 523 
Pholus, Centaur, attacked 


while entertaining Hera- 
cles 4 455 and n. 2 

Photius, Patriarch. of Con- 
stantinople, deals with 
Dio's life and writings 5 
386-107 

Phrygia, in .\sia Minor, its 
women scorned by Paris 
2 963, 3 111: protected 
by Celaenae 405, Pelops' 
fatherland 5 11, 289, an- 
cient sarcophagi of varie- 
gated stone 307 

Phrygians, ruled by Priam 
1 261, slave woman reared 
Paris 2 153, despised 3 161, 
sons may wear earrings 


175, kinsman of Aesop 
tells tale of Orpheus 235 f., 


musical mode 313, clever 
at divination 341, ruled 


by Dardanus 4 407, He- 

| lenus the ablest prophet 
443, sent embassy to Philo- 
οἰοίες ¿bid., reaction to 
pain 5 129 f£, wars with 
Lydians 317 

| Phrynê, famous beauty 

| Thespiae, has statue 
Delphi 4 29 

| Phrynichus, tragic poet, fined 

| for presenting Capture of 

Miletus 5 325 n. 4 

| Phthia, home of Achilles, not 

| more powerful than Mace- 


of 
at 


donia 1 59, 539, seat of 
| Peleus! court 4 135 
Physicians, used as illus- 


trations by Socrates 1 115, 
called hyyieinoi and iatri- 
koi 117, 179, use drugs and 
dieting 2 105, treatment 
129, repeat orders 189, 
311 f. likened to philo- 
sopher 5 353 f., 8 151, 159 f., 
true and false types 219, 
give learned lectures ibid., 
315, control patients 4 57, 
NT ME use cautery and 
SER. 315. 335, use self- 
praise £23. 5 111, not in- 
dispensable 143, 171, huge 
profits possible 269, Egyp- 
tian physicians 271, 975. 
not moved by false pity 299 
Pieria. Dium in, scene of 
Olympic festival founded 
by Archelaüs 1 51 and n. 2 
Pilots, used as illustrations 
by Socrates 1115, responsi- 
bilities and conduct 135, 
179, 2 39, recover course 
43, 105, repeat orders 189, 
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must not be moved by 
nervous passengers 3 367, 
4 289, association with 
courtesans 5 159, I 71, atti- 
tnde toward one another 
267, loss of sleep ibid., 275 

Pindar, 'Fheban poet, praised 
1 67, 71, house spared by 
Alexander jbid., told story 
of Deianeira and lleracles 
4 452 n. 1, fed by bees 5 67 
and n. 4, quoted 1 71, 2 
85, 3 277 

Pine, crowns of 1 385, 409, 
Isthmian 5 247 and n. 1 

Pipers, at funerals not tlan- 
tists 4 305, S85 

Pipes, not heard in city at 
dawn 3 307, played by 
Nero δ 173. bagpipe played 
by Nero ibid. n. l 

Pirates, exact ransom 2 131, 
3 259 

Pisa, city in Elis, visited by 
Dio 1 29 

Pisidians, people of Asia 
Minor, market in Celaenae 
3 405 

Pittacus, tyrant of Mytilené, 
lost tyranny 4 9 

Pittheus, father of Aethra 1 
493 

Plane-tree, golden 1 271, 4 
429 and n. 3 

Planets, 3 461 and n. 
orderly behaviour 4 145 

Plataea, battle of, held by 
some to antedate battle of 
Salamis 1 557, won by 
Pansanias 4 407 

Plataeans, at battle of Mara- 
thon 5 201 n. 2 
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Plato, comic poct, enjoyed 
licence at Athens 3 281 

Plato, philosopher, reminis- 
cences: 19 and n. 2, 2 
215 and n. 2, notes epic 
heroes do not eat fish 1 81, 
317, cherished at Borys- 
thenes 445, most Greek 
ibid., compared with 
Plomer 447, slandered 4 
31, charmed by Homer 
but barred him from ideal 
state because of treatment 
of gods 357 f.. admired 
Homer 361 f. his prose 
compared to Dio's 5 365, 
resented term sophist 369, 
his funeral oration of As- 
pasia 373 and n. 2, his 
solemnity 417 

Pliny the Younger, corre- 
spondence with Trajan 
about Dio 5 416-423, holds 
court at Nicaea 419 f., 
called Secundus by Trajan 
421 

Phition, teacher of rhetoric, 
worth reading 2 225 f. 

Podargns, horse of Hippae- 
nion 4 37 

Poeas, father of Philoctetes 
4 443 

Poets, embody opinions of 


average man 1 341, en- 
courage falsehood — 479, 


inspire belief in gods 2 
45 ff, influence popular 
belief 63, power of expres- 
sion 67 f., have advantage 
over artists 73 f., tragic 
poets trusted 153, praised 
orators 215, inspired by 
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Muses ὃ 151 f. “ atten- 
dants of Muses“ ibid., 
early and later compared 
453, responsible for con- 
cept of Zeus as King and 
Father ibid., praise con- 
cord 4 59 

Pollux, see Polydeuces 

Polus, famous tragic actor 
5 99 and n. 6 

Polus, pupil of Gorgias, vain 
2 19, won fame and wealth 
as sophist 4 373, used as 
type by Socrates 389 

Polycleitus, famous sculptor 
2 49, 85 

Polyeles, late sculptor, made 
statue of Alcibiades 4 39 

Volyerates, tyrant of Samos, 
slain by Oroetes 2 901. 
blamed Fortune for cap- 
ture 5 45 and n. 4 

Polydamas, Trojan hero, used 
by Homer to typify pru- 
dence and generalship 4 
395 

Polydeuces, did not join 
Trojan expedition 1 501, 
brother of Helen 2 2638, 
won in boxing at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, family con- 
nexions 5 13, reputed son 
of Zeus and worshipped 
as god 13 and n. 2, over- 
whelmed Athens 13 

Polydora, daughter of Peleus, 
mother of Eudorus 1 371 

Polygnotus, famous painter 
2 51, pupil of Aglaophon 
4 381 

Polvneices, son of Oedipus, 
relied on priority of birth 


5 69 and n. 3, quarrelled 
with Eteocles 221 and n. 2 

Polyperehon, successor to 
Antipater of Macedon, 
murdered Alexander's son 
Heracles 5 67 n. 9 

Polypoetes, Homeric hero 4 
393 n. 7 

Polyxena, daughter of Priam, 
slain at Achilles’ tomb 1 
201, 503 

Pontus, kingdom south of 
Black Sea 1 385, honey 
405, home of Amazons 
533, 3 425, home of Hera- 
cleides 4 357 

Poor People, country versus 
city 1 345 

Poppaea Sabina, wife 
Nero 2 279 and n. 1 

Porch (The), colonnade in 
Athens identified with Stoic 
school 5 375 

Porus, Indian prince, failed 
to overcome Alexander 5 
65 

Poseidon, in Homer rides 
chariot 1 119, has temple 
at the [sthmus 381. 2 155, 
Taraxippus at Olympia 3 
247, honoured at Tarsus 
275, helped fortify Troy 
298, his horse identified 
by poets with Pegasus 463, 
horse drowns universe in 
sweat 465, vied with Helius 
for possession of Corinth 
4 13, patron of Onchestus 
15, receives Argo as dedica- 
tion 17, 31, raises storm 
with trident 5 53, cursed 
Pasiphaë 169 n. 1, statues 


of 
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in Rome wear only cloak 
isl, father of 'Fheseus 
Ον 


Potters, used as illustration 
by Socrates 1 115, rivalry 
in Hesiod 5 261, 263, 27: 

Priam, slain at altar of Zeus 
1 261, 563, ruled most of 
Asia 55. brother of Ti- 
thonus ;bid., hears Velen 
lament 507, ransoms Hee- 
tor's body 529, entertained 
by Achilles 563, son Paris 
reared by slave woman 
2 153. name falsely in- 
scribed by Mummius 4 41, 
well known in India 363, 
father of llelenus 465, 
made wretehed by Paris 
5 221 

Prices, of purple mantle 5 91, 
of ribbons (hid, 

Priests, " of purification " 1 
209 and n. 2, exoreists 263, 
had special seats in theatre 
at Athens 3 127, advisors 
to rovalty 4 301 

Primacy, souree of strife 4 
το, τὸ t, 

Prisoners, chained together 
2 419 

Proconnesus, island in Pro- 
pontis 4 45 

Prodicus, sophist from Ceos, 


won fame and wealth 4 
373, used as type. by 
Socrates 389 

Prometheus, punished for 


discovery of fire and be- 
stowal on mankind 1 263, 
265 f., “ a sort of sophist " 
395, rescued by Heracles 
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395 f., made mankind of 
clay 4 43, 5 323 n. 3 

Prophesying, manner of 1 31 

Propriety, questions of 2 295 

Propylaea, gateway to Acro- 
polis 1 75, admired 253, 
4 115, 287 

Protagoras, philosopher from 
Abdera, lost property 4 
373 and n. + 

Protesilatis, Thessalian hero, 
slaughtered 1 503, buried 
on Chersonese ibid., 531 

Proteus, mythical character 
of epic 3 329 

Proverbs, 1 15, 2 225 and 
n. 1, 4 285 

Provincial Governors, in Bi- 
thynia 4 79, take advan- 
tage of local strife 81 f. 

Proxenies, unite Nicaea and 
Nieomedia 4 71 

Prisa, city in Bithynia, out- 
stripped by neighbours in 
public works 4 113, rela- 
tions with Apameia 123 ff., 
131 fn 137 £., 151, 155 ff., 
aided by Dio 175, hon- 
oured Dio's family 193, 
had good reputation in 
comparison with size and 
antiquity 199, ambitions 
201, won coneessions from 
Trajan 209 f., beguiled by 
promises 211 f., financial 
problems 213, 903, 983 f., 
new Council organized 217, 
publie works fostered by 
Dio 221 ff., food shortage 
235 f. founder Prusias 
261, Zeus’ temple burnt 
268, inhabited by pure 


INDEX 


Hellenes 281. has " super- 

visor of publie morals ` 

331, generous with honours 

335, near M ysian Olympus 
5 415, 417, 419 f., Dis- 
courses dealing with Prusa: 
Defence of Relations with 
4 204-225, Mistreatment 
in 226-241, Efforts to 
Beautify 243-271, Political 
Address in Assembly αἱ 
272-291, On Declining 
Office at 292-309, Dio's 
tecord at 310-323 

Prusias, mythical founder of 
Prusa, tomb and statue 
removed 4 261 

Pterelas, mythical personage, 
had golden locks 5 71 and 
n. 3 

Ptolemy XI (Auletes), 1 163 
and n. 2, restored to power 
at Alexandria by Romans 
3 241 and n. 3 

Public Speaking, Discourse 
on 2 209-933 

Pugilists, aid to popularity 
5 97 

Pulydamas, famous Thes- 
salian wrestler 5 279 and 
n. 2 

Pylades, friendship — with 
Orestes proverbial 5 237 

Pylians, in Agamemnon's 
army 4 409 

Pylus, in Peloponnese, Spar- 
tan shields taken 1 73, 
home of Nestor 4 409. 
42] 

Pythagoras, philosopher, 
slandered 4 31, 251, taught 
Lysis 299, pupil of Phere- 


eydes 381, taught Em- 
pedocles ibid. 

Pythagoras, seulptor, made 
statue of Perseus 4 13 

Pythagoreans, benefited 


Italian Greeks 4 299 f. 


Pythian Games, 2 367, vic- 
tory commemorated by 


inscription 3 25 
Pythian Priestess, prophecies 
3 103, 5 187, contrasted 
with Seven Sages (hid, 
Pythius, Lydian who gave 
golden plane-tree to Darius 
4 429 n. 3 


Quails, used as lure by pae- 
derasts 5 99, 153 


Rainbow, dark blue, sign of 
war 2 81 

Rams, engines of war 3 299 

Ravens, eries of 5 109 

ted Sea, controlled by Alex- 
andria 3 207 

temus, mythieal founder of 
tome, rescued by shep- 
herds 5 67 and n. 5 

teputation, Discourse on 5 
86-115, pursuit leads to 
beggary 91 

tetirement, Discourse on 2 
245-969, defined 247 ff. 

Rhea, mother of Zeus 1 365 

Rhesus, Thracian king in 
Iliad, hetrayed by Dolon 
4 391 

Rhodes, has altars of all the 
gods 3 17. most prosperous 
45, 111, owned Caria 5l, 
kept official list of statues 
53. plundered by Cassius 
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τι f. and n. 1], resisted 
bankruptey 73, got revenue 
from Caria and Lyeia 105, 
depository for many 107, 
naval operations jhid,, had 
uninterrupted peace 107 f., 
had statues of Roman em- 
perors ibid., loyal to Rome 
117. military power ibid., 
captured /bid., grounds for 
pride 149 f., many statues 
151, belongs to Helius 4 
IS. 

Hhodian Discourse, 3 1-169 

Rhodians, deliberate daily 
3 11, mistreat benefactors 
13 f., valiant 23, wealthy 
61, 105, have law barring 
executioner from — eity 
129 f., personal eharacter- 
istics 165 f., decorous 223 

Rhedoguné, daughter of 
Mithradates 1 2 279 and 
n. 3,5 47 and n. 5 

tibbons, lure seekers of re- 
pntation 5 89 and n. 2 

Roman Citizenship, 4 159 

tomans, addressed by Dio 
2 111. guided by Numa 
331, 4 299, 407, statues 
at Rhodes inviolate 3 47, 
waged long civil war 71, 
granted provinces remis- 
sion of debts 73, did not 
molest Whodian statues 
151, helped Ptolemy An- 
letes regain power 241 and 
n. 3, practised shaving 
437, 4 25, duped by Muin- 
mius 41, disdain Greeks 
43. 500 cities sacked by 
Libyan king 5 67, finger 
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rings of slain fill tunie of 
Libyan conqueror ¿bid. 

Rome, founded by Aeneas 
1 553 and n. 1, visited by 
Dio 2 115, choice of en- 
peror 279 f., almost taken 
by Carthaginians 333, 
ruled harshly by Romulus 
ibid., courted by Greeks 
3 109, 4 33, generons to- 
ward aliens 159, has golden 
colonnades 263, 5 67, ex- 
otie costumes in evidence 
179, statues of gods and 
generals resemble philo- 
sophers 181, statues same 
as in Greeee ibid. 

Romulus, harsh ruler 2 333, 
rescued by shepherds 5 67 
and n. 5 

tunners, used to court popu- 
larity 5 97 


Sabinianus, unidentified cor- 
respondent of Dio 5 357 f. 

Sabinus (T. Flavius), friend 
of Dio 2 91 and n. 1 

Saeae, Seythian tribe, in 
Persian army 1 189 

Sacian Feast, held by Per- 
sians 1 199 

Sacred Band, Theban troop 
organized by Epaminondas 
2 295, defeated Spartans 
at Leuctra jbid. 

Saerifice, ritual of 3 15 f. 

Sacrilege, — ineludes even 
changed position of temple 
treasure 3 93 

Sailors, attentive to duty in 
storm thongh reekless in 
fair weather 3 167, wear 
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only tunic 5 177, do not 
arouse distrust 181 f. 

Salamis, traversed en route 
to Athens 1 255, battle of, 
held by some later than 
that of Plataea 557, ran- 
somed by means of statue 
3 121, had statue of Solon 
4 9 and n. 7, 11, Corin- 
thians responsible for vic- 
tory 19, Leon of 153 

Salt, gives flavour to meat 
2 287 

Samos, ruled by Polycrates 
2 201, its Heraeum 4 115, 
5 213 

Sappho, her poetry not suit- 
able for kings 1 67, quoted 
445 f.,5 47 

Sarambus, shopkeeper at 
Athens 1 215 

Sardanapallus, depraved 1 
3,5 20 πα 1. 91] n. 1, 
49, 287, bedecked Nineveh 
with jasper, carnelian, and 
onyx 1 73, 139, “ Syrian 
king " 221 and n. I, quoted 
931, extent of empire 5 29 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, 
kings descended from slave 
woman 2 149, Agesilaiis 
victorious near 4 407, over- 
come by a Mardian 5 67, 
under Mithranes 197 and 
n. 1, traversed by Pactolus 
289 

Sardonian Plant, caused grim 
laughter 3 269 

Sarpedon, Lycian king and 
reputed son of Zeus, slain 
1 517, died young 2 371, 
391, statue 3 97 
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Satraps, Persian viceroys, 
flattered 3 287, 5 101 

Satyrs, crazed by song 3 229 

Sauromatians, Iranian tribe, 
king of 3 423 and n. 5, 429 

Seamander, river in Troad, 
endowed with speech 1 207, 
called Xanthus by gods 
135. 463, battled with 
Hephaestus 471 

Seamandrius, son of Hector, 
heir to kingdom 1 541 

Seamandrius, Trojan hunts- 
man, censured by Homer 
9 169 and n. 3 

Schoolboys, write original 
compositions 2 229, me- 
morize whole treatises 23 

Schoolmasters, derided 1 351, 
disliked by boys 5 155 

Scirite Company, Spartan 
band, held non-existent by 
Thueydides 1 557 

Scorpions, sting of 5 220 

Seriveners, 1 357 

Senlptors, helped more by 
criticism than by formal 
instruction 2 231 

Seylla, story told by Odys- 
sens 1 411 f. 

Seyros, Aegean island, tem- 
porary home of youthful 
Achilles 4 431 

Scythians, king ruined by 
luxury 1 171, bury cup- 
bearers, cooks, and con- 
cubines with kings 2 91, 
attacked by Darius 331, 
in Alexandria 3 211, en 
route to Getae £21, could 
not equip proper trading 
centre £25, costume 427, 
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attack DBDorysthenes 435, 
subjugated by Heracles 4 
249, do not farm 5 57, 
good citizens though no- 
mads 143 

Sea, does not disturb neigh- 
bours 2 257, in a storin 4 
283, safer than coast 5 
231 f. 

Seasons, governed by sun 
1139 ff., act as waiters at 
life’s banquet 2 425, 483 

Selené, goddess, coursing of 
3 459 

Sema Myrines, divine name 
for Baticia 1 135, 163 

Semelé, mother of Dionysus, 
birth pangs piped 5 391 
and n. 2, mother of Hera- 
cles 41] 

Semiramis, Assyrian queen, 
had luxurious palace 1 75, 
271, founded Babylon 2 13 
and n. 3, lustful 4 269 f., 
5 47 and n. 6, leader of 
Asia 63 n. 4, a builder 65 

Serapis, god of oracles and 
dreams 3 1838 and n. 3, 
epiphany of 211 and n. ! 

Seriphos, island near Athens, 
colonized by Athens 2 
121 

Servants, Discourse on 1 £17- 
ἜΘ 

Sesostris, legendary king of 
Egypt 2 289 

Seven Sages, their maxims 
at Delphi 5 187 and n. ! 

Sexual Relations, pleasur- 
able 5 131 

Shadow, in simile of popular 
opinion 5 121 f. 
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Shaving, practised by Ro- 
mans 3 137 
Sheep. mingle peacefully 


with goats 4 145, resent 
bad masters 295, get wool 
matted 5 337 f. 
Shepherds, considerate to- 
ward sheep 1 1l. suffer 


loss when neglectful of 
dogs 17, functions 193, 
contrasted with butchers 


189, garb 5 1477, do not 
arouse distrust 181, 153 
Ship-captains, indulge crew 
and neglect passengers 

and ship 1 17, 131, order 
passengers to help 2 127, 
jettison cargo 3 113 

Ships, lured to destruction 1 
305, in a storm 3 167, re- 
quire coneord on board 
Sol f, 4 63, 106 2857, 
simile of 5 31, 49, 135. 
helpless without pilot 37 

Ship-wright, 4 289 

Shoe, simile of 4 119 

Shoemakers, not indispen- 
sable 5 143, 179 

Shooting Stars, evil omen to 
sailors and soldiers 2 81 

Sibyl, 2 121, 3 391, 4 15 

Sicily, represented at Isth- 
mian Games 1 £05, coveted 
by Athens 2 203, a hill in 
Attica ibid., freed from 
Carthage by Corinth 4 21, 
Nicias in 5 203, enslaved 
Athenians 323 and n. 4 

Sicyon, city near Corinth, 
ruled by Cleisthenes 1 128 
and n. 1 

Sidon, city in Phoenieia 3 121 
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Siege-towers, 3 299 

Silver, genuineness of VIS 
tested 5 113 and n. 4, in- 
ferior to gold 115, adorned 
palaces of Alcinoüs and 
Menelaiis 305 

Simaristoi, turbulent faction 
at Alexander 3 241 

Simois, river in Troad 3 293 

Simon, name denoting ordin- 
ary man 5 235 and n. 2 

Simonides, poet from Ceos, 
composed epitaph for Co- 
rinthians slain at Salamis 


4 19. composed epitaph 
for Adeimantus 21 
Singers, | compared with 
orators 2 241 
Singing, © voluptuous kind 


decried by Alexander 1 85, 
of Ares 87, of Muses ibid., 
Spartan 89, of Attie sym- 
posia 91 

Sinopé, Black Sea city, exiled 
Diogenes 1 169, 251, 377 

Sipylus, mountain in Lydia, 
ancestral home of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaüs 1 
485 

Sirens, song of 2 39, 3 217, 
307, 313. surpassed by 
Homer 4 363 

Slavery and Freedom, Dis- 
courses on 2 123-141, 143- 
173 

Slaves, purchase of 3 47, not 
trusted to make agree- 
ments 5 217 

Smithy, at Prusa 4 115 f., 
95 

Smyrna, reputed birthplace 
of Homer 1 355, quarrels 


Socrates, 


with Ephesus 3 383, cited 
as example 4 119, enriched 
by Emperor 121 f. 
Snakes, bite of 5 229 
Sneezing, betrays a catamite 
3.325 
Snorting, a practice attri- 
buted to Tarsians 3 273, 
301 ff., 5 395 n. 1 
questioned abont 
Persian king 1 105. en- 
counters Hippias of Elis 
115, had friends surviving 
in time of Diogenes 377, 
professed ignorance 2 19, 
urged cultivation of philo- 
sophy 101 ff., rarely used 
name philosopher 115, 
` wisest of men 02d... 4 
387, invited to Macedonia 
2 115, punished for obey- 
ing Apollo 3 281 f., victim 
of slander 4 31, defied the 
Thirty 183, accused by 
Meletus (bid... composed 
hymn to Apollo and Arte- 
mis 185, reproved wicked- 
ness ibid., received hearing 
in court 187, obeyed laws 
253, death a disaster to 
Athens jbid., put to death 
by Athens 333, personality, 
family, and behaviour 375, 
left no writings 375 f., 387, 
understood by few 377, ad- 
mired by Dio 381, studied 
father's calling 383, pupil 
of Homer, not Archelaüs 
ihid, resembled Homer 
385 ff., effective in similes 
387 f., used actual persons 
as types 389 f., purposeful 
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397 f.. based virtue on 
reason 421 n. 2, repeated 
in Academy words spoken 
in Lyceum and vice versa 


427 and n. 1, dealt with 
men of all callings 461, 
condemnation 5 61, 113, 
wisdom 71, followed motto 
know Thyself 117, 185, 
159, 191, sometimes at- 


tacked by Dio with coarse 

jests 375, son of Sophro- 
niscus and Phaenareté £11, 
Discourse on 4 371-377 

Socratics, appraised 2 225 ff., 
indispensable as training 
for orators ihid. 

Sodom, near a community of 
Essenes 5 379 

Soldiers, owe prompt obedi- 
ence 2 127, 5 141, mer- 
cenaries arrogant and 
cowardly 285 

Soli, city in Cilicia, hostile to 
Tarsus 3 349 

Solon, encounter with Croe- 
sus 1 439, 5 49, saying of 
2 213 n. 1, philosopher in 
polities 293, cancelled debts 
of Athenians 3 75, visited 
Periander 4 7 f., fled from 
Peisistratus — /5id., — had 
statue ou Salamis 9 and 
n. 7, bencfited Athens 299, 
did not envy Alemaeon 
289, legislation 317 and 
n. 3. 321 

Sons, subject to fathers 2 161 

Sophists, scorned by Dio- 
genes 1 181, 183, attract 
simpletons 185, compared 
to eunuchs ορ. 187, 
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mercenary 231, misguided 
443, likened to peacocks 
2 9, 3 397 f., not all bad 
401, won fame and wealth 


but speeches lack sense 
4 373 


Sophocles, regarding wealth 


1 343 and n. 3, compared 
with Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides 4 310 ff., competed 
with both Aeschylus and 
Euripides 341, his Philo- 
ctetes compared with 
Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ 
351 f., praised by Aris- 
tophanes 353, his Achilles’ 
Lovers 431, dealt with 
Nessus story in 7rachiniae 
451, criticized by some for 
treatment of Nessus story 
453, praised 5 95 

Sophroniscus, father of So- 
crates 9 411 

Soul, contrasted with body 
1 137, 4 43 

Sown Men, mythical pro- 
genitors of Theban no- 
bility, bore mark of spear 
1 179, 2 287 

Spako, woman who rescued 
Cyrus 5 67 and n. 7 

Sparta, had disastrous earth- 
quake 1 281 f., home of 
Menelaiis 339, Parthenians 
371 and n. 2, home of 
Tyndareiis £479, had ships 
493, its dogs 2 171, 
263, 267, founded Cythera 
421, courts Romans 3 
109, scrupulous regarding 
statues 129, rival of Athens 
383 f., caps 403, inspired 
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troops with Tyrtaeus’ songs 
431, object of Helot plots 
455, foiled by Corinth in 
attempt to play tyrant 4 
19, its king Agesilaiis ΕΙ. 
sought primacy 73, 53, one 
of three foremost Greek 
cities 195, Persian Porch 
263, kings, ephors, and el- 
ders contrasted with com- 
mons 313, meagre living 
5.51, kings 157 

Spartans, sang ‘Tyrtacus’ 
songs 1 69, 89, lost shields 
at Pylos 73, perhaps de- 
rived common mess from 
Homer 79, defeated at 
Leuctra 2 169, 295, forced 
to cede Messenia ¿bid.. 
consulted Apollo about 
Arcadia 201, defeated at 
Tegea ibid., 247, appear- 
ance 257, advised by 
Apolo against fortifica- 
tion 295, owed hardships 
to Lycurgus 327, heroism 
at Thermopylae 3 23, 4 19, 
5 297 and n. 2, 339, fallen 
on evil days 3 161, made 
war to accompaniment of 
pipe 231, eut away strings 


of harp 239, 327, con- 
trasted with Alexandrians 
241, valiant 261. had 


trouble with Aristomenes 
393, foiled by coalition of 
Elis, Thebes, and Corinth 
4 19, owed ancient prestige 
to civic morals 201, 315, 5 
71, their reactions to pleas- 
ure and pain 129 f., once 
wore felt caps 179. lost 


leadership to Themistocles 
199 f.. caulious 219, pun- 
ished for murder of Persian 
heralds 257 and n. 1 

Spear-polishers, 5 273 

Sphinx, winged 1 241. en- 
dowed with speech ibid.. 
riddle — 441. devoured 
Theban ehildren 451. sent 
by Hera jbid., invented by 
poets and artists 3 199 

Spleen, diseases of 1 381 

Sporus, favourite of Nero 2 
379 and n. 1 

Squill, used for purification 
4 29] 

Stadium, noisy 4 135 

Stageira, town near Olyn- 
thus, birthplace of .Vris- 
totle, rebuilt with per- 
mission of Philip 1 tol, 
4 255, uninhabited in Dio’ 
day 257 

Stags, come to close quarters 
when exhausted. 2 385 

Starlings, a plague to farmers 
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Stars, behave in orderly 
fashion 4 143 
Statesman. influential 


through eloquence 2 213 f., 
proper training for 219 ff. 
Statues. varieties and pro- 
duction 2 49, materials and 
cost of chryselephantine 
ὅδ. abundant at Rhodes 
3 13 Τα], voted bv 
Rhodes 15, Macedonian 
and Spartan molested 47, 
identified by inscription 
53, 59, listed officially at 
Rhodes ¿bid., desecrated 
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s7 Ε, 145, relabelled 93, 
some unlabelled 95 f. 
Ileracles’ jbid., seized by 
Nero 151, honorary 
variety not of clay 155, 
repeatedly re-used 157 f. 
frand in dedication easily 
detected 159, .\rion’s 4 7, 
Solon’s 9, Favorinus? ΓΙ, 
made by Daedalus 11 f., 
equestrian 13, Pythagoras’ 
Perseus /bid., tyrants’ at 
Syracuse 21 f., sanctity 
27, Gorgias /bid., Phryné 
29, mined by lapse of 
time 37, falsely labelled 
$9, statues of Demetrius 
of Phalertum destroyed 
ibid., Philip’s insulted ibid., 
mistreated by Mummius 
41, none of Agesilaiis ibid., 
Euphranor's  Hephaestus 
ibid., of beaten gold 191, 
toman statues of gods and 
generals resemble philo- 
sophers 5 181. Mgyptian 
and Phoenician differ from 
Greek and Roman (hid, 

Stays, worn by effeminate 
Phoenician 3 121 

Stentor, Homeric hero, had 
throat of bronze 3 331 

Stesichorus, native of Himera, 
punished by llelen 1 59, 
odes suitable for kings 67, 
imitated Homer 71, 4 385, 
his Capture of Troy credi- 
table 171, his palinode 477, 
5 319 n. 1 

Stheneboea, type of lustful 
woman 5 223 and n. 1 

Sthenclus, son of Capaneus, 


106 


boasted superiority over 
father 5 59 and n. 7 

Stoics, define " city " ὃ 449. 
base virtue on reason 4 421 
n. 2 

Storks, migrate 1 267 

Story-tellers, ply their voca- 
tion in Hippodrome 2 255 

Straight-edge, compared with 
opinion 5 119 f. 

Streamers, tell direction. of 
wind 5 217 

Stymphalis, district in Ar- 
cadia, birds of 4 249 

Suidas, lexicographer, re- 
garding Dio 5 416 f. 

Suitors (of Penelopé), do not 
eat fish 1 81 

Sun, function and behaviour 
1 139 ff., relations with 
other heavenly bodies 4 
143 f. 

Suninm, cape of Attica 1 251 

Supposititious Children, 3 
157 

Surgery, practice of 2 129, 4 
315, 423 

Surveyors, see more clearly 
with one eye 3 319, 5 147, 
may associate with cour- 
tesans or flute-girls 159, 171 

Susa, capilal of ancient 
Persia 1 189, 109, 215, 251, 
2 13, taken by Alexander 
331, golden plane-tree 4 
429 n. 3, park 5 311 and 
n. 3 

Swans, sing 2 7, 3 233, make 
musice with wings 313 

Swellings, reduced by prick- 
ing or squeezing 4 425 

Sybaris, city of Magna 


INDEX 


Graecia, destroyed 3 
indolent 5 57 

Symposia, reveal character 
2 349 f., leaders 4 405, 
Discourse on 2 317-355 

Syncretism, in religion 3 17 

Synesius, Neoplatonist, pre- 
served Dio's Encomium on 
Hair 5 331-313, appraised 
Dio's literary qualities 364- 
387, would label Dio's 
compositions pre-exilic and 
post-exilic 375 

Syracuse, freed from tyrants 
by Corinth 4 21, colony of 
Corinth /bid., broke up 
bronze statnes when short 
of funds bid. rewarded 
Lucanian for speaking 
Dorie 23 f., under com- 
mand of Leptines and 
Philistus 5 195 

Syrians, luxurious 1 Sl, 
literature of 181, king of 
221, contrasted with Greeks 
3 167, in Alexandria 211, 
tyrant of 271, progressive 
4 257, fabries of 5 305, de- 
spoiled by Medes 311 and 
n. 2, confused with As- 
syrians ibid. 

Syrtis, district in Afriea, de- 
scribed 1 239, 248 


Taenarum, promontory of 
Peloponnese, landing place 
of Arion 4 7, had image of 
Arion and dolphin ¿bid. 

Taker-of-cities, title applied 
to Demetrius 5 65 and n. 3 

Talaüs, father of Adrastus 4 
403 


'Tantalus, related to Menelaüs 


1 77, punished 279, 4 403, 
5 51 and n. 7 


Tarentum, city in Magna 


Graecia, desolate 3 297, 
prized Arion 4 5 


Tarsians, even Argives 3 275, 


311, addicted to " snort- 
ing ° 3 273, 301 ff., 5 395 
n. ae clle] Cereopes 3 309, 
of mixed origin 311, honour 
Heracles, Perseus, Apollo, 
and Athena 315, have pyre 
in honour of Heracles 317, 
have grievance against eer- 
tain philosophers 339 


'Tarsic Discourses, 3 273-333, 


>” Nd 
335-387 


Tarsus, founded by heroes 3 


975 and n. 1, advantages 
289, capital of Cilicia bid., 
founded by Heracles 317, 
women veiled and corrupt 
319 f., episode of eharac- 
ter sexpert -from 8325. f4 
befriended by Augustus 
343f., greatest city in Cilicia 
ibid., captured by Cassius 
345 and n. 2, quarrels 
with neighbours 3 4T n ,98l, 
Elders 351 and n. 2, fac- 
tional strife 355 f., Youth 
and Elders 337, linen- 
workers 357 f., cost of 
citizenship 359, respects 
most trades ibid., relations 
with Emperor 361, office- 
holding 369 f., an example 
4 119, busied with con- 
struction 261 f. 


Tattooing, practised in 


Thrace 2 131 f. 
+97 
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Tavern-keepers, wear tunie 
belted high 5 177 

Taxes, collection disreput- 
able business 2 133, per- 
sonal taxes unusual at 

thodes 3 δι 

Teachers, flog pupils 2 161, 

hold school in streets 255 


‘Teeth, resist fire 1 183 

Tegea, scene of Spartan de- 
feat 2 201, strength of 
ibid. 


Teiresias, Theban seer, mis- 
understood by Oedipus 1 
439 f, advised Odysseus 
to roam 2 97 

Telamon, father of Ajax, won 
with diseus at Isthmian 
Games 4 15 f. 

Tel machus, son of Odysseus, 
inhospitable 1 335, received 
gifts from lelen and 
Menelaüs 339, parentage 
2 147, set up axes for trial 
of bow 4 397 

Telephus, son of Ange and 
Heracles 2 153, reared by 
a woman, not a hind jbid., 
received deer from For- 
tune 5 67 and n. 

Tellus, Athenian, blessed in 
his children 5 19 f. 

Tenedos, island near Troad, 
makes fragile pottery 4 171 

Teos, in Asia Minor, cele- 
brated for | variegated 
marble 5 307 

Tethys, mother of Tyché in 
Hesiod 5 3: 

'Thauiyris (libere pun- 
ished by Muses for arro- 
gance 2 107, 5 153 
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Thasos, .\egean island, fam- 
ous for wine 1 259, 5 95, 
113, neglected statue of 
Theagenes 3 101 f. 

Theagenes, Thasian athlete, 
tale of 3 101 f. 

Theatre, in Euboea 1 299, a 
public meeting-place ibid., 
4 113 f., statues 1 309, 3 
127, scene of gladiatorial 
shows bid. the “ear” 
of a people 175, in Alex- 
andria ibid., 225 f., shout- 
ing in 4 135, place where 
honours are conferred 5 
93 and n. 1 

Thebans, pre-eminent in flute- 
playing 1 355, restored 
Hermes’ statue because of 
laudatory inscription ibid., 
cherish their myths 451, 
victorious at Leuctra 2 169, 
aided  Messenians tbid., 
fallen on evil days 3 161, 
did not aid Heracles 4 251, 
helped by Epaminondas 
299, stupid 5 55 and n. 4, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 65 

'Thebé, town in Mysia, plun- 
dered by Achilles 1 69 

Thebes, boyhood home of 
Heracles 1 35, sacked by 
Alexander 71, founded by 
Amphion 453, 2 253, 3 233, 
had statue of Alcaeus 97, 
together with Elis and 
Corinth foiled Sparta 4 19, 
exalted by Epaminondas 
177, under dictator 179, 
made head of Boeotia by 
Epaminondas 221, held 


INDEX 


Philip as hostage 
flautist in 5 277 

Thebes in Egypt, 5 57 

Themis, a phase of Fortune 
5 51 

Themistius, late sophist, tes- 
tifies to Trajan’s regard 
for Dio “of the golden 
tongue " 5 363 f. 

Themistocles, Athenian 
statesman, orator in the 
best sense 2 293, guiding 
spirit of Athens 329, exiled 
ibid., 5 199, promoted in- 
terests of Athens ibid. 

Theodorus, late rhetorician 
of Gadara, worth reading 
2223 f. 

Theognis, gnomic poet, 
quoted 1 7, linked with 
Phocylides 53 

Theophilus, unidentified per- 
son, visited Alexandria but 


200. 


refrained from speaking 
3 261 
Theopompus, historian, 


second to Thucydides 2 
321, style analysed 221 f. 
Theopompus, Spartan king, 
established ephorate 4 407 
Thermodon, river of Pontus, 
home of Amazon 1 481 
Thermopylae, battle of 1 559, 
involved 400 Corinthians 
and 300 Spartans 4 19, 
congress ot 5 265 and 
n. 1 

Thersites, agitator in ///ad 1 
65 and n. 1, jester 3 269, 
treated badly by Homer 
283, warning to upstarts 
9 109 


Theseus, abducted Helen 1 
479, 2 389, 5 13 n. 3, 139, 
defeated by Dioscuri 1 479, 
mother captured jbid., 
married Antiopé 481 aud 
n. 2, comrade of Heraeles 
and Peirithoiis 501, aided 
by Thessalians and Boeo- 
tians 501 f., beautiful and 
brave 2 389, laboured for 
the sake of virtue. 3 21, 
statues 97, vietor at Isth- 
mian Games 4 17, united 
Attica 221, reign 5 13, son 
of Poseidon, caused death 
of Hippolytus 221 and 
n. 3, friendship with Pei- 
rithoiis proverbial 991, 
saved by Ariadné 325 and 
n. 3 

Thespiae, town in Boeotia, 
home of Phryné 4 29, had 
statue of Philip 41 

Thessaly, famed for horses 
and cavalry 1 161, 171, 
2 171, topography 25l, 
its assembly 385, allied 
with Theseus 501, desolate 
3 297, noted for witcheraft 
4 253 f., 135 n. 2, 5 105, 
visited by Nestor 4 121, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 5 65, sensuous 13 

Thetis, mother of Achilles, 
compared with Olympias 
1 61, warned Aehilles in 
connexion with Patroclus 
523, brought armour to 
Achilles 527,  entreated 
Zeus 2 67, mother of 
Achilles 4 423, “ silver- 
footed " 5 343 
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Thief, term deserved by one | 


who refrains from thieving 
through fear 5 147 

Thirty (The), 2 275, defied by 
Socrates 4 183 

Thrace, home of Orpheus 1 
31, subject to Persia 121, 
practised tattooing 2 137, 
157, 3 317 

Thracians, employed by 
Alexander 1 171, despised 
3 161, fought Macedonians 
299, subjugated by Hera- 
cles 4 249, ruled by Philip 
297. failed to overcome 
Alexander 5 65, include 
Getae 179 

Thrasylns, admired by Ti- 
berius 5 365 

Thrasymachus, sophist, used 
as type by Socrates 4 389 

Thucydides, Athenian his- 
torian, denied existence of 
Scirite company 1 557, 


first among historians 2 
221, recorded his own 


name in connexion with 
account of each winter and 
summer 4 365 f., funeral 
oration of Pericles 5 373 

Thucydides, Athenian poli- 
tician, opposed Pericles 2 
293 

Thunderbolt, title applied to 
son of Ptolemy Soter and 
also to Seleucus EEE 5 65 
and n. 3 

Thurii, Athenian colony in 
Magna Graecia, desolate 
3 297 

Thyestes, sorrows of 1 355, 
defiled wife of Atreus 151, 
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2 119, ate his own children 
1 451, 5 95, 221 and n. 1, 
disloyal to Atreus 1 485, 
committed incest with Pe- 
lopia 5 95 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor 
4 271 and n. 1, admired 
Thrasylus 5 365 

Timandra, Corinthian he- 
taera, mistress of Alci- 
biades 5 47 and n. 7 

'Timarchus, father of Chari- 
demus 2 401 

Timotheiis, Athenian general, 
affronted Fortune 5 63 and 
n. l 

Timotheiis, flute - player, 
played for Alexander 1 
3 f., 3 231, mistreated at 
Sparta 327 

Tissaphernes, Persian satrap, 
treacherous toward Clear- 
chus 5 223 

Titans, progenitors of man- 
kind 2 409, fought the 
gods jbid., not progenitors 
of mankind 421, founded 
Tarsus 3 275 

Tithonus, brother of Priam 
and father of Memnon 1 483 

Tlepolemus, son of Heracles, 
statue 3 97 

Toil, more blessed than ease 
1 148, 159 

Tomyris, nomad queen, slew 
Cyrus 5 45 and n. 5 

Traders, 5 141, 155 f. 

Tradesmen, punished for 
false measures 3 41 

Tragedy, typical heroes 2 
107, supposititious chil- 
dren 151, in Dio's day 
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mostly confined. to * an- 
cient " plays with lyries 
omitted 241, 4 127 and 
n. 2, not favoured hy Dio 
1 283, scorned current 
events ibid., recited by 
Nero 5 171 

Tragic Poets, seldom com- 
peted with plays on same 
theme 4 341. not free from 
inconsistencies 343 f., Dis- 
course on Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and Euripides 
3360-353 

Trainers (athletic), 5 141 f. 

Traitors, denied burial 3 79 f. 

Trajan, addressed 1 91, 3 
and n. 1, 103. character 
described 105 f., devoted 
to reason 3 231 and n. 1, 
plans to visit Alexandria 
2965, congratulated by 
Prusa 4 121 and n. ο, 
munificent 121 f, made 
concessions to Prusa 209 f., 
benevolent toward Div 
ibid., greatness foretold by 
Asiatic god 211 and n. 2, 
authorized improvements 
at Prusa 259 and n. 1, 279 
and n. 1, addressed by Dio 
417, 5 23, 25 n. 2, showed 
preference for Dio 365, 
417, correspondence with 
Pliny regarding Dio 416- 
423, statue at Prusa 419 f., 
calls Dio Cocceianus 423 

Triballians, Thracian tribe, 
once served by Mace- 
donians 1 55 

Trierarch, commands trireme 
4 105 


Tripod, of Pythian priestess 
5 187 

Trireme, commanded by 
trierarch 4 405 

Troad, not controlled by 
Achaeans 1 507. made 
subject to Mytilené 4 221 

Troilus, Trojan prince, slain 
in box hood 1 505, 507, 515, 
2 289 

Trojan, Discourse 1 445-565, 
mares impregnated by 
North Wind 2 267 

Trojans, contrasted with 
Achaeans by Homer 1 85, 
routed by Achilles’ voice 
S7. 3 433, 4 349, repulsed 
from Achaean camp 1 517, 
looted Achaean camp 533, 
had no fleet ibid., aided 
by Memnon and Amazons 
ibid., connected with A- 
treidac by marriage and 
kinship with Pelops 539, 
licentious 3 257, disheart- 
ened by Pandarus’ perfidy 
393, a Trojan builder 5 169, 
suffered for Helen's sake 
319 

Trousers, worn by many bar- 
barians 5 179 

Troy, capture 1 261, 531, 3 
257, 291, 5 67, activity of 
its rivers 1 505, became 
more prosperous after the 
war 551, 2 267, 3 251, its 
initial advantages 291 f., 
walled by Poseidon and 
Apollo 293, its disasters 
known everywhere 295, 
throne offered to Philo- 
ctetes 4 349, neighbouring 
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cities would have been 
captured early 5 7 

Trust, Discourse on 5 193- 
205 

Trustees, varieties 5 
worries of 197 f. 

Tunie, when worn alone does 
not arouse suspicion 5 177, 
garb of sailors ¿bida a 
variety of ibid., worn by 
tavern-keepers belted high 
ibid. 

Turban, worn by many bar- 
barians 5 179 

Tutors, disliked by boys 5 
155 

Tychè, child of Tethys and 
Oceanus, rarely personi- 
fied by later Greeks 5 33 

Tyndareüs, born in Sparta 
1 479, father of Helen, 
Clytemnestra, and Dios- 
curi /óid., did not join 
Trojan expedition 503, not 
older than Nestor and 
Phoenix ¿bid., king of 
Sparta 5 11, bound Helen's 
suitors to lend aid 13 and 
n 

Typhon, monster of primitive 
world 1 55 

Typhoons, visit the universe 
2 409 

Tyranny, Discourse on King- 
ship and 5 23 ff. 

Tyrants, contrasted with 
kings 1 123, friendless 157, 
sad plight of 273 ff., licen- 
tions 2 261. Syrian tyrants 
visited Memphis 3 271, 
conduct 4 269, jealous and 
suspicious 5 203 
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197, 


Tyrians, removed to Carthage 
2 333 

Tyrtaeus, sung by Spartans 
1 69, 3 431, quoted 1 89 


Ulcers, 3 147 

Universe, administration of 
1 23, an evil prison 2 400, 
beautiful house 423, con- 
stitution 449, ** home of 
Zeus" 453 f., invisible 
movement 459, consumed 
by fire 463 f., 467, pre- 
served by concord 4 143 

Uranus, early god, mutilated 
by Cronus 1 559 


Varenus Rufus, proconsul of 
Bithynia, benevolent to- 
ward Prusa 4 275 f. 

Vertigo, afflicts the body 2 
ἯΙ 

Vespasian, benefited from 
Dio's speeches On King- 
ship 5 409, connexion 
with Dio 415 

Virtue, Discourses on 1 375- 
399, 5 137-147 


Walking, an index to char- 
acter 3 225 

Wall-builders, 5 273 

War, avoided by prepared- 
ness 1 17, stirs even meaner 
souls 3 169, announced by 
raising standard 435, folly 
4 65, unheralded 67, for 
liberty 75, worse than any 
peace 133 

Warfare, compared with ath- 
letics 2 381, 387 

Wealth, Discourse on 5 303- 
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311, men of wealth desire 
attention of philosophers 
293 

Weather, unsettled at solstice 
1:203 

Weddings, suitable days for 
1 325, preliminaries of 33 

Wet-nurses, derided 1 351 

Wind, direction indicated by 
streamers 5 217 

Wind-eggs, not impregnated 
by male seed 2 267 

Wine, from Thasos 5 95, 113, 
115, used in pursuit of 
popularity 97 

Wise Man, Discourse on 2 
301-315 

Witches, Thessalian 4 253 f., 
435 and n. 2, 5 105 

Women, compared with men 
1.137 f., of low repute 3 
203, fight at close quarters 
4 433, delight to hear other 
women disparaged 5 15, 


limited in business deal- 
ings 217 f. 
Wooden Horse, brought 


within Ilium 1 541 

Words, invented by Homer 
271 

Wrestlers, toy with weaker 
opponents 2 231, used in 
pursuit of popularity 5 97 

Wrestling, practised by Nero 
5 171 

Writers, attend Olympie 
Games 2 9 

Xanthus, divine name for 
Scamander 1 435, 463, 3 
293 

Xenophon, Athenian writer, 


1 


quoted 1 115, exiled be- 

Cause of campaign with 

Cyrus 377, 5 61, satisfies 

needs of men in public 

life 2 225 f. moved Dio 
to tears 227, has simple and 
artless sty le 5 305 

Xerxes, dug canal across 
Athos 1 119, bridged lel- 
lespont ibid., had motley 
army 189, exploits in 
Greece 559 f., led hosts of 
Asia against Greece 2 111, 
obeyed ship captain 129, 
ruined through greed 199 f., 
his army not brilliant 3 
957, 5 377 


Zaleucus, Locrian lawgiver 
5 317 aud n. 2 

Zeno, founder of Stoic school, 
inconsistent with profes- 
sions 4 249 f., wrote on 
Homeric poems 359, con- 
sidered Margites a youth- 
ful work of Homer 359 f., 
explained Homer’s incon- 
sistencies S61, teacher of 
l'ersaeus (h/d., attacked by 
Dio with coarse jests 5 375 

Zetes, son of Boreas, athletic 
15391 

Zethus, son of Antiopé and 
Zeus, exposed 2 153 and 
n. 1, 155, criticized brother 
for devotion to music 5 205 
and n. 1 

Zeus, fosters good kings, 
humbles bad 1 9, 25, 99 f., 

187, ideal king 21, 99, 177, 

4 567 f. relations with 
Minos 1 21, 187, titles 21, 
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2 45, 77 ff., 4 103, father of 
Heracles 31, 245, father of 
men and gods 99, 177 f., 
punished Prometheus 263, 
god of family life 365, 
relations with Hera 459 f., 
3 471, 4 31, partial toward 
Ilium 1 509, 3 293, de- 
stroyed Ilium /^/d., re- 
puted father of Sarpedon 
1 517, responsible for 
Hector's ransom 525, muti- 
lated Cronus 559, had 
altar at Troy 563, statue 
at Olympia 2 15 and n. 3, 
27 fa, 55 E. protected hy 
mist 39, attributes 77 ff., 
appointed Paris judge of 
beauty contest 265, praised 
421, statue at Khodes 3 
117, turned animals into 
men at request of Calliopé 
235, made Ganymede cup- 
hearer 298 f., wisest and 


eldest lawgiver +51, his 
chariot hymned by Zoro- 
aster and Magi 457, had 
Nisaean horses 457 f., 
his heavenly horse 461, 
credited with statues of 
Poseidon and Philip 4 41, 
his temple at Olympia 419 
n. 1, compared with Aga- 
memnon 5 9, his weapon 
53 and n. 2, maligned by 
Alexander 63 and n. 7, his 
storage jars 69, statues at 
tome wear only cloak 181, 
laws inviolable 321, hair 
praised by Homer 343 


Zeuxis, famous painter 2 51 
Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, 


conquered Babylon 5 67 
and n. 2 


Zoroaster, founder of Persian 


religion, had miraculous 
career 3 457, sang of Zeus’ 
chariot ibid. 
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